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Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair : ”— 


Post Orrice—Posrat Communication (ADEN AND Easr Arrioa, &0.)— 
Resotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
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and extend the existing postal facilities between Aden and East Africa, and also to 
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thereof 246 
Question proposed, ‘*That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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thereon 299 
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Order for Second Reading rea 
After short debate, sua’ Reading deferred till Tuesday next. 


314 


Ways anp Means— 

Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill 
Resolutions [May 4] reported, and agreed to :— Bill ordered (Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor 
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Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. 
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After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Writ and other Documents considered oe ; 

Moved, “That Leave be given to Henry David Erskine, esquire, Deputy Serjeant-at- 
Arms, to appear and plead in the action brought against him by Mr. C. Bradlaugh,”’ 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘“‘That the Attorney General be directed to defend the Deputy Serjeant-at- 
Arms against the said action,’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Motion agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 
After the word “ Committees,” to insert the words “and Proceedings made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of any Act of Parliament or Standing Order.”’ 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to :— 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir Hardinge Giffard) .. 

Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
1873 and 1875, so as to render it necessary that the rules made by the 
Committee of J udges should be laid upon the Table of the House for 
forty days before coming into operation, Ordered (Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
Mr. Butt, Mr. M‘Intyre, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Inderwick, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Gregory.) 


Public Schools (Scotland) Teachers Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Mundella) 
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Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the 
first time | Bill 153. } 


Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Gorst).. 
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Beresford Hope, Viscount Folkestone.) 
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Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. Gibson :)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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Bill [Bill 21]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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Amendment proposed, 
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the Clergy,’’—(Colonel Makins.) 
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of the Question : ”’—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Attorney General :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed 

to:—Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 
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the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Customs and Inland Revenue Buildings (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John 
Holms, Lord Richard Grosvenor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 156] 
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MOTIONS. 
— a 0a 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE Day—Morion ror PostTPONEMENT— 


Moved, “That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the "Prevention of Crime in Ireland ie snc aid wo 
William Harcourt) .. é 


Motion agreed to. 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘'That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the ——- of Crime in Ireland,”’ 
—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt) . 

After long debate, Question put : —Tho House divided ; Ayes 327, Noes 
22; Majority 305.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 

Bill ordered (Seeretary Sir William Hareourt, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
road General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 
157. 
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PARLIAMBNT—-OnpdER OF Busivuss—Questions, Sir Stafford Northeote, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. R. N. ance Mr. Redmond; j Answers, ~ 
William Harcourt, Mr. Childers 526 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—F Qo —— 


Judgments (Inferior Courts) Bill [Bill 44j— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 527 
After short debate, Further Consideration, as amended, deferred till 
Monday next. 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blake, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
O'Donnell, Mr. Barry, Mr. Healy, Mr. Corbett); presented, and read the first time 
(Bill 158 if of a .- §28 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 12. 


Eeypr (Porrricatn Arrarrs)—Notice of Question, Lord Lamington; Ques- 
tion, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville a .. 629 


Universities or OxrorpD AND Oampripce Act, 1877 (Lincotn CoLLEGE 
SratutEes)—MotTIon ror aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majorty praying Her Majesty to 
withhold Her assent from the Statutes, now on the Table of this — for Lincoln 
College, Oxford,”—( The Lord Bishop of Lincoln) .. 529 


After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents Tl, 
Not-Contents 42 ; Majority 29. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents as 546 
Resolved in the Afirmative:—The said Address to be presented to lies 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 





Russta—TuHe AvsTratian CoLonres—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Belmore; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley oa .. 547 


Srraits SETTLEMENTS—ADDRESS FOR ParpERsS— 


Moved, ‘‘Thatan humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for copies of the despatch 
of the Governor of the Straits Settlements i in reply to the Secretary of State’s 
despatch of 30th September 1881, and of the Secretary of State’s reply ew 
—(The Lord Stanley of Alderley) .. 548 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdreun, 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 12. 
MOTIONS. 


—<o— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mi. Hibbert, Myr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 159] os . Si" 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Ordered we Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] ‘ 554 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Granp Jury Sysrem (IrELAND)—REso_ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the Grand Jury system 
in Ireland should be immediately reformed,’’—(Mr. Healy,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”"—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 118, Noes 24; Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 


Main Question sedi ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’”’— 


Vacranoy (EnGLtanp anp Wates)—Observations, Sir Baldwyn bale 
ton ; Reply, Mr. Dodson :—Short debate thereon - 


PATENT gga aaalaaneap Mr. hc Dr. Farquharson ; Dials, 
Mr. Hibbert .. ; ; ‘% és 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Hesadies do now lian the Chair,” put, and 
ayreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates. 


(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £53,800, Divine Service. 

(2.) £37,200, Administration of Military Law.—After short debate, Vote agreed to . 

(3-) £300, 800, Medical Establishment.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(4:) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £492,000, be 
— to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Pay and Allowances of a 

orce of Militia, not exceeding 138,274, including 28,000 Militia Reserve, which 

will come in course of payment during the year ending on the _ day of March 
1883 ” 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £69,000, Yeomanry Cavalry.—After short debate, Vote wyieed to és 


Resolutions to be reported upon ee next ; maopeauuaad to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
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MENTS—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland 

Customs Re- OrcanizaTion—THE ‘New Wanrenousine Scueme—Promorion 
—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Courtney , 

Post Orric—e—Mat Tran rrom Basinasroke To Exerer—Question, Mr. 
R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Inetanp—Removat or Pracarps at Paxzas Green—Question, Mr. 
Dillon ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
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ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Order for the Committee on the 
Ballot Act Continuance Bill be postponed until after the Notice of Motion sees 


to Arrears of Rent in Ireland,—(Mr. Gladstone)... oe 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
OOo 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practives) 
Bill | Bill 21)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 9th May] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—<cQo— 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill— 
InELanD—InrisH Poticy or THE GoVERNMENT—RELEASE OF Mr. PARNELL 
AND OTHERS. 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make provision eee certain 
Arrears of Rent in Ireland,—(Mr. Gladstone) re ve 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to make provision respecting 
certain Arrears of Rent in Ireland, Ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Secretary Childers, Mr. Attorney General Sor Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time (Bill 163. } 
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Local Government Provisional Order (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 162] 


Pusiico Accounts CommiTrTEE— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee 


PrintiInc— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to assist Mr, Speaker in all matters 
which relate to the Printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of 
selecting and arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers ——" in yee | of 
Motions made by Members of this House :—List of the Committee . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oOo 


Public Offices Site Bill [Bill 111]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


Artillery Ranges Bill [Bill 125]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee be 
discharged, and that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of 
Seven Members, Four to be nominated by the House, and Three by 
the Committee of Selection,’”’—(Sir Arthur Hayter) 

Motion agreed to :—Order for Committee discharged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House, and Three by the Committee of Selection. 


Public Schools (Scotland) Teachers Bill [Bill 153}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Mundella) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


County Courts Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 146]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler. ) 
After short debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, (Sir 
Henry Fletcher : :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill [Bill 18|— 
Order for Committee read 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to make 
provision for the extension of the Equity jurisdiction of the Courts,—(M/r. Findlater) 


Bill considered in Committee; Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 16. 


Imprisonment for Contumacy Bill (No. 19)— 

Moved, ‘« That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) 

Amendment moved to leave out Gc now ’’) and add at the end of the motion 
(‘this day six months,’’)—(Zhe Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 

After short debate, on question that (‘‘ now”) stand part of the motion, 
resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Documentary Evidence Bill (No. 87)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Thurlow) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 
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Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) Bill (No. 79)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Satvation ArMy—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of any 
authentic report that may exist of the proceedings in the case of the Queen against 
the Justices of the county of ee in the Court of Queen’s Bench “ee 
Earl Fortescue) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) wii thdracs. 


IRELAND—ASSASSINATION OF Mr. BurkKE, THE LATE UNpER SEcRETARY— 
Pension to Miss BurkeE—Question, Observations, Lord Oranmore and 
Browne; Reply, Earl Granville 


Law RELATING TO THE PROTECTION OF Youne Girts— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 16. 
QUESTIONS 


IO Qoum 


ImperiaL Taxation—Locat Revenve anp ExpenDITURE— MINISTERIAL 
SraTEMENT—Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, Mr. Dodson 
Peace PreEsERVATION (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Guwn Licences, Co. Wick- 
Low—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, The Attorney General 
for Ireland i is id ae 
Lanp Law (Ireranp) Acr, 1881—Tne Svus-Commisstoners’ Court IN 
Wicxtow—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland 
Law AnD JUSTICE (InELANp)—THE BELFAst Macrstracy—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Ixetanp—IRisi Pouicy or THE GovERNMENT—RELEASE or Mr. PARNELL 
AND oTHERS—Observations, Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord 
John Manners, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Onslow, Captain Aylmer, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Macartney; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone , we 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. A. J. ‘Balfour. ) 
After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till this day. 





Land Drainage Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 164] 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 165] os ie 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
| House counted out. | 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [ House adjourned. | 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—'0:— 
CoMMITTEES— 


Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two 
of the clock, and have leave to sit till Six of the clock, notwithstanding the sitting 
of the House,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Poor Removal (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 91]— 

Moved ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir Hervey Bruce) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” —( Mr. 
Cochran- Patrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 91, Noes 
172; Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Allotments Bill [Bill 90]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Jesse Collings) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday 7th June. 


Arklow Harbour Bill [Bill 137]— 
Order for Consideration read . 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time Zo-morrow. 


Copyright (Works of Fine Art, &c.) Bill [Bill 119)— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Hastings) 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Artillery Ranges Bill—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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Frirenpty Socretres—Computsory Avpit—LecisLation—Question, Mr. 
M‘Laren ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Batior Aor ConTINUANCE AND AMENDMENT Brt—Question, Mr. Ains- 

worth ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Roya Irisu ConsTABULARY—Sus-InsPECTOR Wess—Question, Mr. Red- 
mond; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Prisons (IrELAND)——LIMeRtcK Gaot—DETENTION OF Lerrers—Question, 
Mr. Redmond ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

AsyYLuMs (Scortanp)—THE New LanarxsHirE AsyLum—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Crmanar Law (IrELAND)—TREASON AND TrEason-Ferony—Question, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Army—Conrracts For Mzat—Question, Earl Percy ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

Army—Tue Royat ARSENAL, Wootwicu—Pay OF Lanovrers—Question, 

Mr. Boord; Answer, Mr. Childers st oe 
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[May 18.] 
IrnzLanp—ARREsTs IN CouUNTY cementite, Mr. Callan; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland + oe 


Crmunat Law (IreLanp)—Mr. Purp Shaina meee Mr. Callan ; 

Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Hoved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Callan : :)—Question 

put, and negatived. 

Navy—Tue OCnannet Squapron—Question, Mr. Donaldson-Hudson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Ways anp Means—Tue CarriaGe Seeeeidiion Roaps Sesiee W Eatae) 
—Question, Viscount Emlyn; Answer, Mr. Dodson om 

Arrears oF Rent (IrEtanp) Buwr—Rewier or Destirvtrion—Question, 
Mr. Brodrick ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone “ as 

Protection oF Person AND Property (IreLAND) Acr, 1881—Mnr. 
SHERmDAN—Questions, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; paenees, The ssesaased 
General for Ireland, Mr. Gladstone has 

ARREARS OF Rent (IRELAND) — Mr. Seltonhins : eines 
Mr. Gladstone 

ParLIAMENT—THE Winselietnin pee eey eae ee Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Anderson, Mr. R. H. et Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Szor10 21—Question, Mr. Healy ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone os 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0.a— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Sir William Har- 
court) e's 
After long debate, Moved, *‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 


Sexton :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


Arklow Harbour Bill [Bill 137]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) 


Amendment proposed, to leave. out the ol “now,” sal at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,’’—(dfr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main idl 
tion put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill [Bill 18 |— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 15th May} 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be printed. | Bill 169. ] 


Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Bill [Bill 107]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 12th May] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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MOTIONS. 
—o 0 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] : «+ 1066 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill—Ordered (Me. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 167] “a «» 1065 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 168] a +» 1065 
Poor Law (Settlement) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. Peel, Sir Hervey Bruce, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen); presented, and read the first time [Bill 170] ee -» 1065 
Poor Rates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Rathbone, Colonel Makins, 
Mr, Coddington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 171] ee -» 1066 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 19. 
TrELAND—IrisH Poticy or THE GovERNMENT—RELEASE oF Mr. PARNELL 
AND OTHERS —Observations, Question, Lord Oranmore and Browne; 
Reply, Lord Carlingford .. - ee .. 1066 
ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon—REsOLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Education Code for 1883 be referred to a committee to consider 
whether it might not be possible more effectually to carry out its professed intention 
of simplification of the Code, and remove the serious defects in the mode of distribu- 
tion of the grants in aid, and prevent the perpetual changes against which com- 
plaints increasingly come from those engaged in the work of national elementary 
education,’ —( The Lord Norton) es .. 1067 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Places of Public Worship Sites Amendment Bill (No. 77)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,””—( The Lord Aberdare) . 1085 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed toa Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 
IrELAND—LanpED Prorerty—Return oF ArREARS OF Rent—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF Motion—Observations, The Earl of Belmore .. 1086 
Cathedral Statutes Amendment Bill [1.. ashen (The Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury) ; read 1* (No. 99) <4 . -» 1086 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 19. 
QUESTIONS. 
iO) 
Mercuant Surpprne Acts (Emicrant Sures)—Detention Monzy—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 1087 
Crmimat Law (ScorLaNp)—THREATENING Lerrers—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 1088 
Intanp Revenve—Svccession Duty (Inztaxp)—Questions, Mr. Beresford, 
Mr. Macartney; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1088 
Navy—SrarTe or THE Ironctaps—Question, Sir Edward Reed; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. .. 1090 
Protection or PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Epwarp 
O’Connor—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1090 
NationaL Epvucarion (Inztanp)—SHANAGOLDEN NationaL ScHoor— 
Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1090 
Lanp Law (IRELanp) Acr, 1881—Ricuts oF Turbary—Questions, Mr. 
1032 


Biggar, Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland. 
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Rivers ConsErvANcy AND Froops Prevention Bir1—Question, Mr. 
Duckham; Answer, Mr. Dodson be ee 
Post Orrice—Lonpon AND GtospE TELEPHONE Company—Question, Mr. 
R. Biddulph Martin; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ oe 
PARLIAMENT—BusIness oF THE HovsE—OrDER OF Bustess—Questi tions, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. Sexton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Onslow, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ; ” Answers, Mr. Gladstone “ 
PAaRLIAMENT— RULES OF DEesaTE—ExPLANATION—Mr. P. “Boaw AND Mr. 
Forster—Observations, Mr. Dillon; Question, Mr. Macartney; An- 
swer, Mr. Speaker Ay - es ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157 }]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question | 18th May], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed [Second Night] 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; ‘Ayes 383, Noes 
45 ; Majority 338. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes =" i ee 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Supriry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


OpeninG oF Nationat Museums, &c. on SunpAy—REsoLuTIon— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ seeing the success which has attended the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in opening on Sundays the National Museums and Galleries in the suburban 
districts of London and in the city of Dublin, this House is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for extending this action to all Museums and Galleries supported by 
National funds,” —(Mr. George Howard) ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words prepoeed to be left. out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 208, Noes 83; Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Main Question, «That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Crviz Services AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a further sum, not exceeding £2,137,750, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards ‘defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1883 ”’ es # ee 

[Then the several Services are set forth. J 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£2,134,750, be granted, &c.,’""—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After further short 
debate, Question put:--The Committee divided ; ‘Ayes 17, Noes 113; Majority 
96.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Original Question again proposed .. 

Motion made, and uestion proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding. £2,134,625, be 
granted, &c.,”"—( Mr. Dillon :}—After short debate, Moved, ‘* That the Chairman 
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Suppty—Crivi Services anp Revenve Derartmenrs—Committee—continued. 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Biggar :)—After further 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. ¢ abe: 
Question put, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,134,625, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. 
sage ‘aS Committee divided; Ayes 14, Noes 83 ; Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
0. 
Original Question again proposed .. 1220 
After short debate, Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 57, 
Noes 13; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 

upon Monday next. 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read 
the first time [ Bill 172] + me - 1224 
LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 22. 
PrivaTE AND Provistonat OrnER ConFirmMaTion Brr1s— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended ; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the 
House at Whitsuntide, bezextended to the first day on which the House shall sit 
after the recess. 

Union of Benefices (London) Bill (No. 61)— 

Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read -» 1225 

After short debate, House in Committee. 

Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday the 6th 
of June next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 101.) 

Pluralities Acts Amendment Bill (No. 74)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) . .. 1229 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday the 
13th of June next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 102.) 
Railways (Continuous Brakes) Bill (No. 21)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,’’—( The 
Earl De La Warr) .. 1281 

Previous question moved —( The Tord Colville of Culross : :)—After short 
debate, Previous question put, Whether the said question shall be now 
put ?—Lesolved in the negative. 

Eoyrt (Poririca, Arrarrs)—Mortion— 

Moved, ‘‘ For further correspondence upon Egypt, m(The Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell) 1241 

After short t debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Boiler Explosions Bill (No. 85)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Derby) .. 1244 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—-Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 12th of June 
next. 

Iretanp—Inisu Poricy of THE GOVERNMENT—RELEASE OF Mr. PARNELL 
AND OTHERS—Postponement of Question, The Marquess of Waterford ; 
Observations, Earl Granville, The Marquess of Salisbury -. 1245 


Moved, “‘ That this House, on rising, do adjourn to Thursday the Ist ef 
June next,’’—( The Earl Granville :)—On question, agreed to. 
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—Question, Lord George Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Srate or Inetanp—Tue Ear or NorManron’s TrenantRy—Question, Mr. 
Redmond ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Protection OF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881 — Mr. 
Henry O’Manony—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 3 

Mire Mabdank on Martne Orrtcers——Questions, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

TreLanp — Barurnasto—E Farr—Questions, Mr. Healy ; " Answers, The 
Attorney General for Ireland 

Prisons (Enctanp)—Tue Convict Fury—Question, Sir Joseph Pease ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Post Orrice—TuHe New Parcets Posr—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 

Tue Royat Irish Oonstasotary—Porice Parrots 1N Puantx Pax, 
Dvustin—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Copyricut-—LEGIsLATION—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 

AFGHANIsTAN—AFzZUL KHAN’s Misston TO Canvr—Question, Mr. Onslow; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington : 

Tue Lanp Commission (IRELAND)—LABoURERS’ Corraces—Question, Mr. 
Villiers Stuart ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

EMIGRATION Rerurxs—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. ‘Chamberlain . 

Post Orrice—Avxiurary Letrer Carriers—Question, Baron Henry De 
Worms; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Prorrction or Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Lawrencr 
Harin anp Hucn Suira—Question, Mr. Sheil; ‘Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

Arwy Pay Department — Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; " Answer, Mr. 
Childers - 

Eeyrr (Poriticat Arrarrs)—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Onslow; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Ints Cuurcn Temporaitres ComMrsston (Financran Avrains)—Questions, 
Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Navy—ComManvinG OFFICERS’ Fani1es—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Army (AUXILIARY AND RESERVE Forces)—Questions, Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Evrctions (IrELANp)—ERxEcrion or Hurs ror Evicrep FAMILizs oN TEE 
Estate oF Lorp Croncurry at Nvurroe, Country Limerick—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Dillon ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Iretanp—Irisu Poticy oF THE GOVERNMENT—RELEASE OF "Mr. Parner 
AND OTHERS—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Lord Elcho; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone in oe 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) Brrr—Susrenston or Trin sy Jury— 
Tue Jupces—Questions, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. Joseph Cowen; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone 

THames River Portvtion—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers ; ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 2 

IRELAND—CoMPENSATION To THE Famities or MURDERED TenanTs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Brodrick ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—CHELsEA Hosprrac—Prnstons—Question, Sir Edward Reed ; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers ‘c ee - 
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[ May 22.} 
Navy—H.M.8S. ‘“ Inrrexmre”—Question, Sir Edward Reed; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. ee 


PaRLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF PUBLIC Bustness — Observations, Mr. 
Gladstone ; Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Prorecrion of Prrson and Property (Ireranp) Acr, 1881 —Mr. 
Tuomas Brennan—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irish Executrve—CotoneL Brackensury—Questions, Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 2s 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—Cr oo 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill | Bill 163}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Gladstone) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is inexpedient to charge the Consolidated Fund with any payment, except 
by way of loan, in respect of arrears of rent in Ireland,’—(Mr. Sclater-Booth,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Baron Henry De Worms :)—After further short 
debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 140, Noes 290; Ma- 
jority 150.—(Div. List, No. 92.) 


Original Question again proposed ° 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now pe rem ’—( Mr. Chaplin )—After 
debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 135, Noes 272; Ma- 
jority 137.—(Div. List, No. 93.) 

Original Question again proposed ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Sir Herbert Mazwolt: ?) 


—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned 
till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolution [19th May] reported 


Resolution brought up, and read the first time : eg e ‘That the end 
Resolution be now read a second time.’ 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Red- 
mond :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Original Question put, and agreed to: :—Resolution agreed to. 


“te Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendinent Bill 
ul 133 |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th May], 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’”"—Debate resumed sf 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Thursday. 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill [Bill 169]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor.) 
Motion agreed to :—Consideration, as amended, deferred till Thursday. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill [Bill 7]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 9th May] = os 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General 9s Treland); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 173] ao -- 1398 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill—0, dered Ur. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 174] ae +» 1398 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


— OOo 


Crmimat Law (Scortanp)—Poi.ocksH1eLps Pusiic ScHoor—Question, 


Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 1399 
Post OFFIcE—SrTaFFORD Post ee Mr. M‘Laren Answer, 

Mr. Fawcett .. .. 1400 
Coote (Inp1an) Emicration to La Revnion—Question, "Mr. ayes 

Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1400 


Law anp Justice (IreLAND)—Mer. Lerroy, County Court JUDGE FOR 
Down—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Attorney General for 


Ireland i ole .. 1401 
Cemavat Law—Mrcwant Davirr—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen; Answers, Sir William Harcourt . .. 1401 


SraTE oF Tretann—TuE AFFRAY AT Bariiva—Questions, “Mr. O’Connor 
Power; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1403 

Prorecrion OF Person AND Property (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—Mrs. Moore, 
Miss Krrx, anp Miss O’Connor— Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, 


Mr. Trevelyan 1404 
Eeyrt (Porrrica Arrairs)—Questions, Mr. ‘G. W. Elliot, Sir W ilfrid 
Lawson ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke.. 1404 


Inztaxp—Irisx Po.icy oF THE GovernMEentT—RELEASE OF “Mr. PARNELL 
AND OTHERS—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Glad- 


stone 1405 
Sorence anp Art—Tue ORKNEY ‘Sacas—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers ; : 
Answer, Mr. Courtney i P a .. 1407 
MOTION. 


—F 0: oo — 


ParLIAMENT—BvsInEss OF THE HovuseE—ARRANGEMENT OF Pustic Bust- 
nEss—THE Dersy Day—Morion For PosTPoNEMENT OF ORDERS OF 
1HE Day— 


Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1408 


Moved, ‘That the several stages of the Prevention of Crime (ireland) Bill and the 
Adjourned Debate on the Second Reading of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, 
have precedence of all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions, from day to day, 
until the House shall otherwise order,”"—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘the 
several stages of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill and,”—(JMr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—Question pe ut:—The House divided; Ayes 228, 
Noes 31; Majority 197.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ Adjourned Debate on 
Second Reading of the,”—( Str George Campbell.) 
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PARLIAMENT—BusINEss OF THE Hovse—ResoLvTion—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 250, Noes 35; Majority 215.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 

Main Question proposed 48 a. mae a 

After short debate, Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 254, 
Noes 15; Majority 239.—(Div. List, No. 97.) 


1417 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


10. ——— 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill [Bill 163}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [22nd May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”’—Debate resumed ue << 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 296, Noes 181; 
Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 98.) 

Main Question put, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time: "— 
The House divided ; Ayes 269, Noes 157; Majority 112. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes eg “ .. 1445 
Bill committed for Thursday. 


1420 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157] [Fmsr Nicar]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir William Harcourt) - - .. 1448 


Amendment proposed, ~ 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ while this House is desirous of aiding Her Majesty’s Government in any 
measures which they can show to be necessary to adopt for preventing, detecting, and 
punishing crime, it disapproves of restrictions being imposed on the free expression 
of public opinion in Ireland,”—(Mr. Joseph Cowen,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
bow adjourned,” —(Jr. Dillon :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. ', 


Prevention oF Crime (IRELAND) [ALLOWANCES AND ExPENsEs)— 


Considered in Committee oF ~ ” .. 1506 


Moved, “That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of 
allowances to Judges ; and remuneration to persons appointed to investigate claims 
for compensation, as well as of allowances to officers and others, and of any ex- 
penses which may become payable under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for the Prevention of Crime in Ireland,”—({Mr. Trevelyan.) 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 92, 

Noes 21; Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill [Bill 7}— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 22nd May] os .. 1511 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7b-morrow. 
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Local Government (Jreland) Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 175] ee 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Mv. Courtney, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 176] on 


Aldershot Camp Roads Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Childers, Sir Arthur Hayter) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] ee ar 


Quarter Sessions Procedure (Amendment) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
Richard Paget, Mr. Gurdon); presented, and read the first time [Bill 178] 


JOMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—<0 Oo 


IrnELAND—RESIGNATION OF THE LorD LIEUTENANT AND Cuter SECRETARY— 
Personal Explanation, Mr. W. E. Forster :—Short debate thereon 


Ogmmy (IRELAND)—ReturN oF Triats ror Treason AND TREASON-FELONY 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ies 


ProTEcTion oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Win1ia 
Fenix anv Mr. Toomas Brennan—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 


PartiaMENT—Pusiic Bustness—THe WHITsUNTIDE Recess—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—OQome 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157]—Ansovrnep Dz- 
BATE. | Sxconp Nieut |— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question (23rd May], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :””—Debate resumed as : 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 


Parnell :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment Bill [ Bill 154] 
Bill considered in Committee iy i che 
Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 

again,” —( The Solicitor General :)—After short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to:—Oommittee report Progress, to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 181] a 





Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Birley, 
Mr. William M‘Arthur, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Charles Ross); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 182] ee oe «+ 1691 
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tion, Mr. Freshfield ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
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Mr. Gorst, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Eayrt (Portricat Arrams)—TnE Freer at ALEXANDRIA—Questions, Mr. 
G. W. Elliot, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir George Campbell, Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

CriinaL Law (InzLanp)—TRrats FOR TREASON—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—7o0o— 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157]—Apsournnzp De- 
BATE. [Tuirp Nigar |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [28rd May], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question: ’’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put:—-The House divided ; ‘Ayes 344, Noes 
47; Majority 297.—(Div. List, No. 101.) 

Main ‘Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Conveyancing Bill [Zords} [Bill 121]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(4Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 
County Courts (Ireland) Bill | Bill 169}]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time 7o- -morrow, at Two of 
the clock. 
Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 24th May | 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’—(J/r. Attorney General :)—After short debate, Motion agreed 
to :—Committee report Progress; to sit again upon JJonday 5th June. 





Middlesex Land Registry Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
Gregory, Sir Sydney Waterlow) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] ee 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o:0! a— 
Private Brrrs— 


Resolved, That Standing Orders 129 and 39 be suspended, and that the time for de- 
positing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provi- 
sional Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates of any Docu- 
ments relating to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Certifi- 
cate, be extended to Thursday Ist June,—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Sranpinc OrpERS— 
Standing Order 26, read and amended 
New Standing Order, to follow Standing Order 34. 
Standing Order 73, read and amended. 
New Standing Order, to follow Standing Order 208. 
Standing Order 210 read, and amended. 
Standing Order 225a read, and amended.—( Zhe Charman of Ways and 


Means.) 
MOTION. 
—:10:—— 
PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovseE—THE WHITsUNTIDE REcEss— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until aed Ist of 


J une,” —( Mr. Gladstone) .. ee 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 





Law anp Justice (InELAND)—THE County Court Jupce or Down— 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Army (Avuxiiary Forces)—Tue Ixish Miritra—Pay anp ALLOWANCES— 
Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Childers a 
Crminat Law (Iretanp)—Oasz or Jonny M‘Cormicx—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, The Attorney General for Ireland... 
Evicrions (Ingtanp)—Evicrions at OHARLEVILLE—Pronrsition or Erxc- 
TIon oF Huts ror Persons Evicrep—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan oe 
Taz Roya Irish ConsrapuLary—Pay anp ALLowANces—LEGIsLATION— 
Question, Mr. Gibson ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Healy ; 
[No.answer] . 
Eeyrt (Portrican Arrarrs)—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, ‘Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; [No answer] 
CrmoyaL Law—MIcHAEL Davirr—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff : 


Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 
Tunis—Tue CapituLaTions—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolf; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke sie a 


Evictions (IrELaANpD)—Estate or Lorp CLoncurry, Murnog, County 
Limerick—Erection oF Hurs—Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Sexton; [No answer sae 

Intsx Layp Comansston—Juprcra, Rents—THE Rerurn—Question, Mr. 
Plunket ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; : 

Tux Royat Irish ConsTaBULARY—APPORTIONMENT OF THE Grant—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Fitzpatrick ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : ee 

TrELaAnpD — THE AssassINATIONS IN PHanrx Park, Dupin — CapTaIn 
Tatsot, Carer oF THE Merropotitan Potice, Dusitry—Questions, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Redmond; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. 
O'Kelly; [No answer}... ee r 
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Evictions (Inetanp)—Evicrions aT CarraAroz—Question, Mr. Dillon; 


Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
IRELAND—PRISONERS UNDER THE SraTuTE 34 Epwarp IIL, C. 1—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Barry, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan - 
OCrmiunaL Law—Incrrements To Murper—Question, Mr. Akers-Douglas ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
PARLIAMENT —ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse—TuE Wuirsuxtiz Recess— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until Thursday Ist of 
June ,’—(Mr. Gladstone) 
Eeyrr (Porirican Arratrs)—TuHE Exist1nc Orrsts—Observations, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Debate thereon oe 
Evictions (Inetanp)—Esrare or Lorp Croncurry, Murroxz, Country 
Taimerick—Erection oF Huts—Observations, Mr. Dillon :—Debate 
thereon be oe 
Parttawent—Bustness or Toe House—ARRANGEMENT oF Pustic Bustvess 
—Observations, Mr. Labouchere; Reply, Sir William Harcourt 
Motion agreed to:—Resolved, That this House, at its rising, do adjourn 
till Thursday 1st of June. 
Prevention or Crime (IRELAND) Br.t—Observations, Mr. Parnell; Reply, 
Mr. Gladstone a sua es e* 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 0 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157] [First Night]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 25th May] 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. —_—_— 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 186] e's . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE }. 


Eeyrr (Porrrican ArrArrs)—Question, Observations, The Marquess of 
Salisbury; Reply, Earl Granville 
Navat Epucatton—Tue Royat Navan Cortece—Question, ‘Observations, 
Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook .. 
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Eeyrr (Portrican Arratrs)—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Baron Henry 
De Worms, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. M‘Ooan, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Inp1a—Locat Setr-GovERNMENT IN Bencat—Question, Mr. Baxter; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington es ee 
Tue Parxs (Merropo.is) — RichmMonp Park — Questions, Mr. Fraser 
Mackintosh, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 
Peace Preservation (IrELAND) Act, 1870—CancE oF VEeNvE—Question, 
Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Partiament—ORDER oF Bustness—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 
Parutawenr—Pvpuic Bustness—Arrears or Rent (IneLanp) Bi.— 
Questions, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr, Gladstone .. 
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0: 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill [Bill 157] Pree nag 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 26th May | 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— 0. — 


County Courts (Advocates’ Costs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Sir Eardley Wilmot, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Rowley Hill); presented, and read the first time [Bill 188] 


Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Lord Richard Grosvenor) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 189] oe oo pan 


Pusuic Orrices Sire Brrr— 


Ordered, That the Select Committee to which the Public Offices Site Bill is referred con- 
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mittee of Selection :—List of the Committee “ ‘on 
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East and West India Dock Extension Bill— 


Bill reported from the Select Committee with Amendments Pp 
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re-committed accordingly. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 3rd May, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Segrecr Commirrer — Report— 
Turnpike Acts Continuance [No. 178]. 
Puruic Brtis—Ordered—First Reading—Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [149]. 
Second Reading—Church Patronage [53], debate 
adjourned ; Irish Reproductive Loan Fun 
Act (1874) Amendment * [133]. 4 
Third Reading— Roads Provisional Order (Edin- 
burgh) * [139], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Board Schools (Scotland) [49]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
bit: 9 Se 
BOARD SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Orr Ewing, Captain 
Heron-Mazwell.) 


[BILL 49.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
IR HERBERT MAXWELL, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
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time, said, the object he had in doing so 
was to remove a grievance that had been 
very generally felt by the teachers of 
board schools in Scotland since the 
| passing ofthe Act of 1872. That griev- 
' ance had been, to a certain extent, fore- 
told during the debates on that measure, 
‘and he thought he would be able to 
| satisfy the House that some amendment 
| of the existing law was desirable. He 
thought it was generally admitted on 
both sides of the House that the teachers, 
/as a class, ought to be relieved from all 
| unmerited harassment or disturbance in 
| the discharge of their most important 
| duties ; and he was glad that, in moving 
| the second reading of this Bill, he should 
not have to adopt any arguments of a 
Party character. A glance at the back 
of the Bill would show the names of two 
Members on that side of the House and 
one Member on the other side, while the 
opposition which had been given to the 
Bill came, on the one hand, from a 
Liberal Member, the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), and, on the 
other hand, from the hon. Baronet 
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the Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce). He could understand the oppo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
because they had only to remember the 
remarks he had made in the debates 
on the Act of 1872 to ascertain that he 
was then unfavourable to any measure 
of freedom in that. respect, and there 
was no reason to suppose that he had 
since changed his views. But he could 
not understand the opposition of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Coleraine, 
unless it consisted in the fact that he 
himself (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had 
thought it his duty to give Notice of op- 
position to a Bill which the hon. Baronet 
had incharge. He was quite aware that 
the present Bill had excited considerable 
agitation in the minds of members of 
school boards and others in Scotland ; 
but he might claim considerable sym- 
athy with members of school boards 
in the discharge of their difficult and 
very often delicate duties. He himself 
had been Chairman of a school board 
since the passing of the Act of 1872, 
and had had a fair experience of the 
difficulties arising, not only in the ordi- 
nary discharge of their duties, but spe- 
cially in the very point which was raised 
in relation to this Bill, in regard to the 
fixity of tenure which was enjoyed by 
teachers under the previous Act, and 
he was therefore able to speak with some 
knowledge of the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had 
animadverted very strongly on the care- 
lessness with which this Bill had been 
drafted when addressing a deputation 
which had waited upon Fim a few days 
ago. For instance, in one clause it was 
made to appear as if the teacher had 
his residence ‘‘in a registered letter.’ 
He had no excuse to offer for these 
errors. They did not affect the provisions 
of the Bill; but, still, he admitted that 
the measure being under his charge, he 
ought to have seen that it was accu- 
rately drafted. The Bill differed very 
considerably from the Bill he had intro- 
duced last Session. That measure was 
introduced at a very late period of the 
Session, its preparation having been de- 
layed by him in the hope that the Go- 
vernment might be induced, in view of 
certain occurrences which had taken 
place, to take up the amendment of the 
aw themselves. The Bill of last Session 
provided that an appeal should be made 
to the Sheriffs. All reference to the 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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Sheriff it had been thought advisable to 
remove from this Bill, as the Depart- 
ment might be considered to be the 
proper tribunal for such an appeal, 
being specially conversant with educa- 
tional matters. Previous to the Act of 
1872, the teachers of parochial schools 
in Scotland practically enjoyed fixity of 
tenure. They held their office ad vitam 
aut culpam, and could only be removed 
on grave charges of immorality, or utter 
incompetence or inefficiency. It was 
very far from his desire to revert to any- 
thing like the old system of fixity of 
tenure; he should be acting contrary to 
his own experience as a member or 
Chairman of a school board if he pro- 
posed anything of the kind. But it 
seemed to him that in the alteration of 
the law which took place in 1872, in the 
complete reversal of the position of the 
teachers under the new Act, the Govern- 
ment of the day had fallen into an error 
in the other extreme. The new Act had 
made the labours of the teachers infi- 
nitely more arduous than before, and it, 
at the same time, made their position 
more insecure. On the introduction of 
the Bill in 1872 the hon. Baronetthe Mem- 
ber for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) moved an Amendment to the 
effect that no removal of a teacher should 
take place except with the approval of the 
Education Department, and that proposal 
was discussed ; but it was discussed upon 
a total misapprehension as to what was 
contained in the clause the Amendment 
referred to. The putative father of the 
Act of 1872 was Lord Advocate Young, 
now Lord Young; but there was no 
doubt that the real framer of the Bill 
was his Secretary, Mr. Craig Sellar. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] Well, he was stating his 
conviction and that of a great many gen- 
tlemen who were in a position to know. 
[**No, no!’”] At all events, Mr. Craig 
Sellar was Secretary to the Lord Advo- 
cate, and was intimate with the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and immediately 
after it became law he published a hand- 
book explaining the provisions of the 
Bill. The first edition of that handbook 
contained a note on the Removal Clause 
to this effect— 


“School boards and teachers will now be 
able to make whatever agreements they may 
please with regard to permanency of tenure.” 


He considered it was a matter of free 
contract between the school boards and 
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of the book that note was deleted; and 
he confessed that, as the result of that 
clause, school boards could grant no 
tenure except during their own pleasure. 
If a misapprehension as to the bearing 
of that clause had existed in the mind of 
Mr. Craig Sellar, it probably existed in 
the minds of many other Members of 
that House. A division was taken on the 
Amendment to which he had referred— 
for the Amendment, 42; against, 84. 
But among the minority who voted for 
giving the teachers an appeal to the 
Education Department were the right 
hon. Gentleman now Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Lyon Playfair), the hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker), 
the hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), and the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Pender). He would be 
curious to know whether the working of 
the Act during the last 10 years had so 
altered their views that they would not 
be able to follow him into the Lobby on 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
would endeavour to show how not only 
the interests of the teacher, but also of 
the taught, had been rendered insecure. 
‘‘ Who drives fat cattle should himself 
be fat.”” What he meant was that no 
teacher could discharge his duties with 
any degree of benefit to his pupils 
unless he enjoyed a reasonable degree 
of security in his office. In Scot- 
land tradition had for many centuries 
given teachers a social status which had 
been admirably upheld by them as a 
body, but which had been impaired 
during the last 10 years. School boards 
in Scotland had been successful in dis- 
charging their duties with impartiality 
and efficiency asarule. But there had 
been exceptions, and it would be his 
duty to call the attention of the House 
to the circumstances attending a few of 
these cases. He begged it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that he was making 
no charge against the school boards. 
He only desired an alteration of thc 
law, which should prevent school boards 
from falling into error, as it seemed to 
him they had done in several instances, 
and in one or two painful instances they 
seemed to have been actuated by motives 
which, if they had had an opportunity 
of reconsideration, they would them- 
selves have been the first to condemn 
and repudiate. The first case to which 
he would call the attention of the House 
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was one that had occurred in his own 
county— Wigtownshire—and was known 
as the Leswalt case; and here he might 
say that the Chairman of the board was 
a personal friend of his own, and he 
was speaking from his own knowledge 
when he said that nothing could be 
further from that gentleman’s character 
than any measure consciously of oppres- 
sion or injustice. The school board of 
Leswalt consisted of five members. A 
meeting was held about a year or 18 
months ago. There was no notice of the 
business to be transacted at the meeting. 
Three members—a bare quorum—were 
present. One of the members rose and 
moved that the teacher of the principal 
public school should receive three months’ 
notice of dismissal. Another member 
seconded the motion. The third member 
protested. The Chairman declared the 
motion carried, whereupon the third 
member withdrew from the room, inti- 
mating his resignation of his seat. These 
were the bare facts of the case, which 
he believed were not contested. Was it 
right, he asked, that a person who had 
attained a public position, after a life- 
long preparation of a very expensive 
character, should have his position im- 
perilled by a catch decision of a bare 
quorum of the school board? Had it not 
happened that a vacancy occurred in an 
adjacent parish, where the circumstances 
of the case were fully known, that 
teacher, whom he believed to be a most 
efficient and deserving man, might have 
been still in vain seeking a livelihood. So 
much greater was the supply of teachers 
than the demand that the fact of a 
man’s having been dismissed would be 
almost fatal to his chances of getting a 
new appointment. In the Old Meldrum 
case, it appeared the teacher was in 
the habit of supplying stationery—copy- 
books, pens, and ink—to the children, 
and one or two tradesmen in the village 
objected to this. Upon a new election 
of the school board, one of those trades- 
men obtained a seat upon the board. 
The result was that the teacher was 
dismissed—for what cause he left the 
House to judge. It appeared from the 
minutes of the board that the teacher 
had requested to know the reason of his 
dismissal, on which the board had ex- 
pressed themselves unwilling to give any 
reason for dismissing him, on the ground 
that the agreement he had made with 
the board was that his appointment 
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should be terminable at three months’ 
notice, and the board were not compelled 
to give reasons for their action. Now, 
the dismissal of a teacher was one of 
the most important questions that could 
be considered by a school board, and it 
ought not to be undertaken except for 
very grave reasons; and what were 
they to think of a board withholding 
from the teacher and the public all 
reasons why such an important step was 
taken? The third and last case with 
which he would trouble the House was 
the Scone case. He could not speak 
from personal knowledge of this case, 
which had occurred quite recently ; but 
here was the statement as supplied to 
him— 

“ The principal teacher there was an excellent 
teacher, and an exemplary man, and was a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, the Chairman of 
the board being a Free Churchman. Some time 
ago the assistant was convicted in the Sheriff 
Court of cruelty toa child. The school board 
was sectarian in its character. Soon after the 
conviction of the assistant the Chairman moved 
that the principal teacher should be removed 
from his office on the ground of defective disci- 
pline. As the time of the board’s existence was 
near a close, in order to accomplish their object 
within their time, the notice to quit was short- 
ened by the board to two months. Meantime 
the assistant, who was the offender, retained his 
office. This was an extraordinary illustration 
of vicarious punishment.’’ 


The facts had not been denied. It was 
a@ very grave charge to bring against 
a school board that they were actuated 
by such petty motives as those differ- 
ences, especially in Scotland, where dif- 
ferences between the Established Church 
and other branches of the Presbyterian 
Church were so microscopic and inscru- 
table. But it would be impossible for 
any practical man to deny that these 
bitternesses and acerbities did exist. At 
every school board election, when the 
names of the candidates were published, 
after the name of each the letters “‘ F.C.,” 
“E.C.,”’ “U.P.,” and so on were printed, 
to signify the different sections of the 
Presbyterian Church to which they be- 
longed. These initials were intended to 
attract the support of the members of 
those respective Bodies. He was quite 
aware it would be said that these initials 
were first used in. consequence of the 
‘Conscience Clauses” of the Act; but 
the fact remained, and would not be dis- 
— by any practical man, that school 

oard elections in Scotland were gene- 
rally, or at all events frequently, con- 
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ducted on the ground of religious dif- 
ferences, and everybody knew what reli- 
gious differences led to. He thought 
the House would, therefore, at once see 
that an opportunity ought to be given to 
the members of school boards to refute 
those grave charges that were brought 
against them, of punishing their school- 
masters for those religious differences, as 
alleged in two out of the three instances 
he had given. Another point was that 
very often in rural districts the adminis- 
tration of the Compulsory Clauses of the 
Act depended upon the schoolmaster, 
and tke parents, who resented the inter- 
ference of the teacher, were apt to take 
their revenge at election time. He saw 
a look of incredulity on the face of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella). 
But if he had been so long resident as 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had been in 
local districts in Scotland, he would 
know that he was talking of matters of 
every day occurrence. [Mr. Ramsay: 
No, no.] No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell him that he was 
not prepared to interfere to the extent 
proposed in this Bill with the local go- 
vernment of the school boards, and that 
it was very undesirable, having set up a 
means of local government, to interfere 
with it from headquarters. But he was 
not asking the Department to interfere 
with school boards any more, nor even 
as much as, the Board of Supervision 
interfered with parochial boards in Scot- 
land. No Poor Inspector or Registrar 
could be dismissed without the consent 
of the Board of Supervision; and he 
held that in the case of tbe school- 
master it was dealing with much more 
important interests than in that of the 
Poor Inspector or Registrar, because it 
was dealing with a man’s only source of 
income. He might quote from a very 
high authority in favour of the inter- 
ference of the Department in matters of 
education. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his 
Political Economy, in dealing with the 
limits and provinces of local government, 
entered into that question, and main- 
tained that with regard to education— 
averse as he was to the interference of 
the Government with local concerns, and 
advocating, as he did, the Jaissez faire 

rinciple—it was one of the duties of the 

overnment to interfere in matters re- 
lating to the education of the people. 
He concluded a long dissertation on the 
subject with these words— 
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** In the matter of education, the intervention 
of the Government is justifiable, because the 
case is not one in which the interest and judg- 
ment of the consumer are sufficient security for 
the quality of the commodity.” 

One reason why he brought forward his 
proposal was that the ratepayers were 
not sufficiently careful to elect the best 
men, and as an instance of that he 
might quote the case of a school board 
in Kirkeudbrightshire. At the election 
there were eight gentlemen put in nomi- 
nation, one of them being objectionable 
to all the others. As he would not with- 
draw, the other seven did, and he was 
the sole candidate left. He was returned; 
but he believed that some interference 
had been made by the Government since, 
and the result was the election of a 
school board; but what confidence could 
be placed in a board elected under such 
circumstances? One of the objections 
that might be taken to the Bill was that 
it afforded no protection to teachers 
against the undue lowering of their 
salaries by school boards; that their 
position might be made untenable by a 
reduction of their salaries to a minimum. 
He did not think that was a fair ar- 
gument against the Bill. He did not 
intend to make the position of the 
teacher an ideal one, without any dis- 
abilities or difficulties, but to remedy one 
particular grievance. If there was any 
reason to suppose that school boards 
would enter into a course of reducing a 
teacher’s salary to starvation point, in 
order to get rid of him, if this Bill were 
passed, then that might be remedied by 
further legislation in the way of estab- 
lishing a certain rate per scholar. That 
proposal was discussed in 1872, and dis- 
missed as undesirable, and he must say 
he thought it undesirable himself. He 
did not contemplate as possible deliberate 
cruelty on the part of a board against 
a teacher. What he wished to safe- 
guard the teachers from was a chance 
decision like that which was come to in 
the Leswalt case; because one error on 
the part of a school board might imperil 
the success and prospects of a teacher 
for his whole life, however much that 
error might be afterwards regretted by 
the board. Quidquid delirant reyes, plec- 
tuntur Achivi. The Vice President of 
the Council might say, if this Bill were 
passed, it would throw too much work 
on the Education Department. The 
answer to that, however, was that, 
during the last 10 years, out of 600 
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school boards only 25 cases had been 
advanced in which the Educational 
Institute of Scotland thought inter- 
ference with the board should have 
taken place. The very fact of an appeal 
existing would further reduce this num- 
ber. School boards would hesitate be- 
fore acting hurriedly. He thought he 
had said enough now to show that some 
legislation was required on this subject. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the House that the greatest 
possible interest was felt throughout 
Scotland in the success of this measure, 
which professed to give a reasonable 
degree of security in the discharge of 
their duties to a most deserving and 
important class of the community ; and 
he believed if this Bill were allowed to 
pass a second reading, or if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some as- 
surance that the teachers’ position would 
receive his consideration, and would re- 
ceive some improvement at his hands, 
it would be received with satisfaction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, that after lis- 
teningly very attentively to the speech 
of the hon. Member who moved the 
second reading of the Bill, he felt bound 
to say that he never heard so slight a 
case made out in favour of so great a 
change. The hon. Member had come 
very badly supplied with arguments in 
support of his case ; but certainly he had 
come very well fortified with Latin quo- 
tations; and perhaps that was not in- 
appropriate in a case for maintaining the 
schoolmaster’sposition. He would not fol- 
low the hon. Member’s example in deal- 
ing with Latin quotations. They were not 
in his line. [Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! ] 
The hon. Member had only given the 
House three cases, and they had only 
heard one side of them. Perhaps, had 
they heard what the school boards had to 
say on these cases, they might form a 
very different opinion regarding them. 
The hon. Member had told them that 
there only had been in the whole 10 
years since the Education Act passed 25 
cases in which interference should have 
been asked. Well, they would say no- 
thing about the three cases; but here 
they had it distinctly stated by the 
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Mover of the Bill that only 25 cases had 
occurred out of 600 school boards in 
which interference was necessary, atid 

et, for that wretched number of cases, 

e asked the House to make so great a 
change as to degrade the status of the 
whole 600 school boards of Scotland. 
The hon. Member wanted to make the 
schoolmaster the master of the board, in 
place of the board, who employed the 
schoolmaster and paid him, having him 
as their servant. That was the reason 
why he opposed the Bill. The hon. 
Member had referred to the debate of 
1872, and said his grievance was fore- 
told then. Very likely. He thought it 
was stated by Lord Young, as one of 
the principal points of his Bill, that 
they would, by passing it, destroy the 
old fixity of tenure which had acted so 
badly, and which had reduced the posi- 
tion of the schoolmaster, in many cases, 
to that of an old woman, and bring them 
into a position which would enormously 
improve their status. The hon. Member 
actually said the social position of the 
schoolmasters of Scotland had been im- 
paired by the Education Act. He took 
issue with the hon. Gentleman on that 
question at once, because the social 
status of the schoolmasters of Scotland, 
as far as they could judge by the proper 
standard—the amount of their emolu- 
ments—had been greatly improved, their 
emoluments being enormously increased 
by the Act of 1872. He did not wish to 
say one word against the schoolmasters 
of Scotland. They were now a highly 
respectable body; but they were not al- 
ways a very practical body of men. Cer- 
tainly in 1872 they were not, because 
they were the principal opponents of the 
1872 Bill. They were so enamoured 
with the position of fixity of tenure 
under the heritors that they did not like 
to see anything in the shape of change, 
and yet the change under that Act had 
simply put the ball at their feet. They 
had a constantly improving position ever 
since, and now they were a highly re- 
spectable and able body of men, in re- 
ceipt of much larger emoluments than 
ever they were in receipt of before. The 
fact was that the Act had made a career 
for the schoolmaster. Formerly, the 
position of parish school teacher was no 
career fora man. It was only a career 
for a broken-down man. If a man hap- 
pened to fail in his aspirations for the 
ministry, he straightway descended into 
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being a@ schoolmaster. In fact, it was 
commonly said that all schoolmasters 
were simply what were called “ sticket 
meenisters.”’ Nein He did not 
require to explain that phrase to any 
Scottish Member. [Mr. Warton: Hear, 
hear!] But how was it now? The 
thing was altogether reversed. A 
‘‘ sticket schoolmaster” might be a 
minister ; but it would be utterly impos- 
sible for a ‘‘ sticket meenister” to be se- 
lected by a Scottish school board to be 
the schoolmaster of a Scottish parish. 
Therefore he had no hesitation in saying 
that the social position of the teacher, 
instead of being impaired by the Act of 
1872, had been enormously improved. 
He had said schoolmasters were not a 
very practical body of men before, and 
he did not think they were very prac- 
tical now. They had been spoiled by the 
position they had been put into by the 
Education Act, and now they were de- 
manding the absurd position of being 
independent of their masters. He was 
sure it would not be very good for them- 
selves to show that independence. Take 
even the case of Leswalt, to which refer- 
ence had been made. The schoolmaster 
was no sooner dismissed by the school 
board of one parish than he was em- 
ployed by that of another. In future, 
all teachers who did not get on well with 
their boards would have that resource. 
What would have been the teacher’s 
position if he had the right of appeal to 
the Privy Council, and the Privy Council 
had confirmed the decision of the Leswalt 
school board? He thought, in the majo- 
rity of cases, the Privy Council would be 
disposed to confirm the action of school 
boards, unless the case was very gross 
indeed. The schoolmaster of Leswalt, 
if his dismissal had been confirmed by 
the Privy Council, would have been a 
man ruined for life, and could not have 
gone to the next parish and been ap- 
pointed a teacher there. Therefore, he 
doubted if what they were asking for as 
an improvement would be in all respects 
©n improvement upon their status. The 
hon. Member had referred to the cases 
of Inspectors of the poor, that were, he 
said, not removable without appeal. But 
their case was not analogous at all. An 
Inspector of the poor was elected to pro- 
tect the poor against the grasping rate- 
payers. The Poor Law Board was 
elected to take care of the rates, and the 
fear was that they might carry that care 
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for the rates to too great an extreme. 
If they found the Inspector dealing too 
leniently with the poor they might dis- 
miss him. But there was no such argu- 
ment for taking out of the hands of the 
school board the power over their ser- 
vant. He had said he did not think it 
would be greatly to the benefit of the 
schoolmasters to get this power; but 
that was not his principal argument. 
His principal argument was that they 
must, not degrade the school boards 
and put them in a position of lessened 
pense ; because the result of that would 

e that the country would get a worse 
class of men to act on the school board. 
He considered it of the greatest im- 
portance to keep up the quality and 
status of the members of school boards ; 
and he earnestly hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would not 
seek to take into the Privy Council any- 
thing more of a centralizing tendency. 
He hoped he would repudiate the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman, and 
entirely reject it. There was only, in- 
deed, one clause in the Bill that he per- 
sonally could think of supporting, and 
that was the clause which provided that 
schoolmasters should not be dismissed in 
the rapid manner mentioned in one of 
the cases brought forward. It provided 
for a meeting convened by circular at 
three weeks’ notice, so that all the mem- 
bers of the school boards should have 
due notice of what was to be proposed 
to them. That, probably, would have 
been effected in at least some cases of 
dismissal. But it was the only clause that 
he could conscientiously support; and 
unless the Bill was cut down to that one 
clause he should feel bound to oppose it. 
Indeed, that clause did not contain the 
principle of the Bill; and as they were 
now called on to vote for the principle 
of the Bill, which was the non-remov- 
ability of schoolmasters except with the 
assent of the Privy Council, he begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. BAXTER, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he came down to the 
House with feelings of great curiosity to 
hear what could possibly be said by the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) in favour of this most remarkable 
Bill. He thought, perhaps, some terrible 
thing must have occurred in Galloway 
to afford justification for a measure of 
this character ; because, speaking of the 
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Eastern part of Scotland, he was per- 
fectly certain that no desire for any such 
measure existed except on the part of a 
very few unpractical schoolmasters, The 
people of Scotland had perfect confidence 
in the school boards whom they elected. 
He entirely concurred in the opinion 
expressed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) that 
the effect of the Bill would be to de- 
grade the school boards, and introduce 
into the boards a worse set of men than 
they had at present. He had never 
heard, during his long experience of 
28 years in that House, a Bill supported 
on such insufficient grounds. The hon. 
Member had given them only three in- 
stances of what he termed wrongful dis- 
missal; but it did not follow, from any- 
thing he had said, that in any of these 
instances the school board was in the 
wrong. He thought it would be a most 
extraordinary thing were the House, 
because of the doubt as to the propriety 
of the action of three school boards in 
10 years, to reverse the legislation deli- 
berately agreed upon in 1872. He 
begged, in the strongest manner, to 
confirm what his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had said with regard 
to the opinions of the author of the Edu- 
cation Bill of 1872 in regard to that 
part of the Bill which related to this 
particular subject. Lord Young, over 
and over again, stated in the House 
that he attached the highest importance 
to leaving entirely in the hands of the 
school boards all matters connected 
with the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers. It was a matter, in his (Mr. 
Baxter’s) opinion, in which no Depart- 
ment of Government in London ought 
to be permitted to interfere; and he 
was quite certain of this—that no more 
unpopular vote amongst the ratepayers 
of Scotland could be given than a vote 
in favour of such interference. In re- 
ference to this measure, he desired to 
correct an inaccuracy into which the 
hon. Member who had moved the 
second reading of this Bill had fallen. 
He stated that, although Lord Young 
had introduced and carried the Act of 
1872 through the House with remark- 
able skill and ability, yet its real 
author was Mr. Craig Sellar. He (Mr. 
Baxter) believed that if ever there was 
a Bill introduced and carried through 
Parliament of which the sponsor was 
the real author, that Bill was the Edu- 
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cation Bill of 1872. He went further, 
and said that he believed it to be the 
case that Lord Young himself wrote 
every clause, and perhaps every line, of 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman had stated, 
with great truth, that, although at the 
time the Act was passed there was a 
great scarcity of applicants for vacancies 
in schools, now there were for every 


vacancy something like 100 to 200 ap- | 


plicants. But what did that prove? It 
proved that the teaching body in Scot- 
land fully confided in the action of the 
school boards. The hon. Gentleman had 
further stated that it was impossible for 
the schoolmaster who had such an inse- 
cure tenure of office to teach properly in 
his school; but was that not rather an 
aspersion on the great body of teachers ? 
He (Mr. Baxter) did not believe that the 
nature of their tenure interfered in the 
smallest degree with their teaching. This 
grievance of the schoolmaster was en- 
tirely a theoretical and sentimental griev- 
ance. He confirmed what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had said in regard to 
the action taken by the teachers of Scot- 
land with regard to every Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament for the improve- 
ment of the education of Scotland. They 
sent year after year deputations to Lon- 
don to oppose the various Education Bills. 
They trusted more to the landlords of the 
country than to the ratepayers. Yet, in 
the majority of instances, the salaries of 
the teachers had been very greatly raised 
under the operation of the Act passed in 
1872. In some cases the salary had been 
doubled. He thought it was very un- 
wise on the part of the teachers, having 
made such a mistake before, to try and 
go back and alter, in one of its most 
essential provisions, a Bill which had 
done them so much good. He was per- 
fectly satisfied that no one in Scotland 
desired this measure except the teachers, 
who laboured under this imaginary 
ease He joined with the hon. 

ember for Glasgow in hoping that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
would not countenance the Bill in any 
way. No doubt, he would oppose the 
second reading; but he (Mr. Baxter) 
begged him to give no assurance which 
would lead the people of Scotland to 
imagine that there was to be any change 
in this respect. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of 
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the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.’”—(Mr. Andor- 
son.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ORR EWING confessed that, in 
rising to address a few words to the 
House on what he considered an im- 
portant measure, he felt the effects of 
the disappointment which he experienced 
in reading the account of the reply 
of the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundella) to the deputation from 
the Scotch Educational Institute that 
waited upon him on Saturday last. 
The right hon. Gentleman held out no 
hope, and showed no sympathy with a 
most important and useful body of men 
in Scotland; but, in his own peculiar, 
sledge-hammer way, lectured them as 
to their ignorance as to what was best 
for their own interest, and declared that 
if what they asked was granted it would 
be injurious to themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks might be 
divided into three heads. The first was, 
that it was the worst drawn-up Bill he 
had ever read; but one would have 
thought, from his experience, that he 
must have known the usual way to treat 
a Bill which was distasteful was to call 
it the ‘‘ worst drawn-up Bill ever intro- 
duced.”’ It did not matter how the Bill 
was drawn up, if its principles were cor- 
rect. Any deficiency in drawing up 
could have been amended in Committee; 
and, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
might have spared that portion of his 
rebuke to the teachers who waited upon 
him. It appeared the teachers had 
asked that there should be a fixed 
minimum salary. That the right hon. 
Gentleman tabooed, as asking something 
which would deteriorate their remune- 
ration. Depend upon it, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, the minimum salary 
would soon become the maximum. That 
was an assertion without a shadow of 
argument, because there was in every 
public office a minimum salary, which 
went on increasing year by year accord- 
ing to the efficiency of the occupants. 
So it would be with the schoolmasters. 
The right hon. Gentleman next said that 
the Education Department could not 
undertake the supervision of cases of 
removal of teachers by school boards, 
and was not competent to judge whe- 
ther the interests of education were 
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involved in the dismissal of a head 
master. 

Mr. MUNDELLA remarked that 
what he had said was that the Educa- 
tion Department was not competent to 
judge what would be for the interests 
of education in respect to localities. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, what he 
wanted to point out was the nature of 
the duties of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The duties of the right hon. Gentleman 
were multifarious, and sometimes in- 
congruous; for he not only had the 
charge of education, but also of cattle 
disease, for preventing the spread of 
which he had numerous Inspectors at 
his service. Surely he might expend 
some little time and trouble in making 
inquiries into the grounds for the dis- 
missal of a head master by means of 
his School Inspectors. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) and 
the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) had shown little sympathy 
with the schoolmasters, and seemed to 
understand what they should ask and 
what would be for their interest much 
better than the teachers themselves ; 
but the fact remained that the whole 
body of the schoolmasters were in favour 
of this Bill. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Anderson) argued that the case brought 
forward by the hon. Baronet was a 
weak one, because that during the 
whole nine years that the Education 
Act had been in force, there had only 
been 25 cases of capricious dismissal. 
Yes; but hon. Members would bear in 
mind that it was only a few cases of 
‘‘Boycotting ” which had taken place in 
Ireland, and yet that had had a most 
powerful effect on the whole country, 
and had struck terror everywhere. And 
it was the same with murder. One 
murder affected not only that country, 
but this country also. So it was with 
the schoolmaster. Although there were 
only few cases brought forward, yet 
those cases told their own tale; and he 
knew there were hundreds of other 
cases where the poor schoolmaster had 
had to bear bad treatment, which, under 
other circumstances, he would not have 
done, because he felt that if he re- 
sisted, the power of the school board 
was so great that he would lose his 
situation, and perhaps be thrown on the 
world. There was an absolute monopoly 
of education in the school boards; and 
when a master had been put about his 
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business by being dismissed by a school 
board without a reason—for the school 
board was not bound to give a reason 
—there was little chance of that man 
being employed again. There was a 
fourth reason that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave in condemnation of this 
Bill — namely, that such interference 
with the school boards would be de- 
structive of the independence of local 
government and derogatory to the school 
boards. He did not care much for the 
independence of any corporation or school 
board who could act unjustly to persons 
in their employment or under their con- 
trol. He held there was nothing so de- 
grading to a teacher who was placed in 
an important office as to be under the 
control and domineering influence of a 
school board of less culture and social 
position than himself, and be obliged 
to submit to the domineering dictation 
of that board against his conscience. 
Had they not parochial boards appoint- 
ing their medical officer and their In- 
spector, and yet without the power of 
putting them about their business, un- 
less with the concurrence of the Board 
of Supervision? And was that found 
to degrade the parochial boards? And 
were they not composed of a better 
class of people than their country school 
boards were ? [‘‘No, no!””] Hon. Mem- 
bers might say ‘‘ No, no!” but that 
was his experience, and he knew that 
the principal qualifications for members 
of the school board, in some cases, were 
that they should be men of free social 
qualities, and the best customers of 
public-houses. [‘‘ No, no!”] He had 
a perfect knowledge of what he was 
saying. In Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and the large burghs the business was 
managed remarkably well. It was in 
the small rural parishes where they 
suffered, because there well-to-do people, 
such as landlords, proprietors, and far- 
mers, had no influence whatever in the 
election of the school board, which was 
altogether in the hands of the people 
who occupied small houses in the vil- 
lage. Any person who occupied a house, 
even although he was unable to pay 
rates, had the same power in electing 
members of the school board as the 
landed proprietor, who, perhaps, paid 
three - fourths of the whole rates in 
the parish. He should vote for the 
Bill, believing it was a just and reason- 
able measure for the protection of the 
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most arduous profession that they had 
in the country—a profession which re- 
quired almost a lifetime to make effi- 
cient—requiring a good education, high 
culture, rare qualities of command of 
temper, patience, kindness, and firm- 
ness ; and if they resisted this Bill, and 
kept things as they were, they would 
lower the class of teachers who would 
come into the profession, and do great 
injury to the education of the country. 
The caricature drawn by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow of what the school- 
masters were before the passing of the 
Act of 1872 led him to fear that the 
hon. Member had had little acquaint- 
ance with that honourable body of men. 
He knew them well; and he affirmed 
that the character and education of those 
men were so high that they were able 
to pass their scholars right on from the 
country schools to the University. What 
the hon. Member for Glasgow had said 
regarding those men was painful to him 
and unjust to them. The schoolmasters 
of Scotland, from the great independ- 
ence they had by fixity of tenure—which 
he did not ask should be renewed, 
though it had its advantages too—pro- 
duced a race of people than whom none 
were more law-abiding, industrious, and 
worthy to fill the places which they 
found Scotsmen occupying all over the 
world. He should support the Bill be- 
fore the House. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL said, that, 
after the expressions of opinion which 
had fallen from the Liberal side of the 
House, he certainly felt that it required 
considerable courage on his part to carry 
out the determination with which he came 
down to the House, which was to say 
one or two words in favour of this Bill. 
He did this, first of all, because he felt 
bound by the promise he gave some of his 
constituents to do everything in his power 
to remedy what he believed then, and 
what he still believed, to be a genuine 

ievance which the schoolmasters of 

cotland had in this matter. He did not 

ather from the speech of the hon. 

ember for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
that he denied that injustice was done 
to the schoolmasters; and it seemed 
to him extraordinary that when the fact 
of injustice was generally admitted, the 
hon. Member should come down to the 
House, and, in opposing the second read- 
ing of the Bill, practically assert that 
there should be no remedy for this 
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rievance. He ee it was an un- 
ortunate thing that the Legislature had 


gone from one extreme to the other in 
this matter. There could be no doubt 
that the old law, which made the school- 
masters entirely independent, which 
made their removal by any power in 
Heaven or earth impossible, was cer- 
tainly a bad one; but he could not help 
thinking that the other extreme into 
which they had gone, under which the 
teacher, a public servant, was at the 
arbitrary disposal of any body of men, 
was not less bad and unwise. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in a speech he 
made a few days ago to a deputation 
of Scottish teachers, seemed to admit 
the grievance, and told them they must 
rely more on the sense of probity in their 
countrymen, and less upon Acts of Par- 
liament, or words -to that effect. He 
(Lord Colin Campbell) ventured to say, 
with all respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if he admitted that 
the schoolmasters in Scotland had a 
grievance, something more might be 
expected from the Department over 
which he presided than that it should be 
put in a Motion merely to throw out 
the Bill by destructive criticism. The 
right hon. Gentleman might lend his 
valuable aid and counsel in re-modelling 
a measure which he did not approve. 
He (Lord Colin Campbell) was not con- 
cerned to defend the drafting of the 
measure. He thought there were errors 
in it; but they were capable of being 
rectified He thought the machinery 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) proposed to create for the re- 
moval of injustice was not to be al- 
together approved. He believed the 
real remedy in cases where injustice 
seemed to be done was to dissolve the 
school board, or, at least, in those cases 
in which the sentence of dismissal was 
not supported by three-fourths of the 
school board. In the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he told the 
schoolmasters that it was a bad thing to 
interfere in such a way as would detract 
from the dignity of the school board, 
and interfere with its powers. He could 
not think that was an insuperable ob- 
jection. The general working of the 
school boards in Scotland had been 
justly eulogized ; but if, in this matter, 
injustice had been done—if the fact 
was proved, however much they might 
be disposed to laud and eulogize the 
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school boards in Scotland, there was no 
reason why they should not endeavour, 
as far as they could, to purge the system 
of any taint of injustice which existed. 
Want of sympathy with cases of capri- 
cious dismissal was certainly astonish- 
ing, as coming from that side of the 
House, because Parliament had shown 
the strongest sympathy with tenants in 
agriculture, who were liable to capri- 
cious eviction; and he must say he 
thought they might be expected to show 
the same regard, and the same zeal, for 
any body of men, whether connected 
with agriculture or not, who were liable 
to be deprived, without sufficient reason, 
of their status, and of the emoluments 
on which they depended for their liv- 
ing. The inference might almost be 
drawn that those who opposed this mea- 
sure regarded the injustice which was 
done by individuals when they evicted 
their tenants as more reprehensible than 
similar injustice, when it came not from 
individuals, but from bodies of men. 
Nobody could deny that the position of 
the schoolmasters was one which tended 
to make them dependent on the domi- 
nant section of the school board; and 
a system which made a schoolmaster a 
mere drudge in the hands of the domi- 
nant section of the school board was not 
one that would tend to increase the utility 
of his work. Now, with regard to the 
remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to advocate, he would quote from 
a report which appeared in a Scotch 
newspaper of the interview with the de- 
putation referred to. He said that— 

‘* Where a man was discharged simply for 
the fact that he belonged to a particular deno- 
mination, that was so intolerable that he should 


think the mere fact of publicity given in the 
Press would be the best remedy in the world.” 


He must say he could not see the justice 
of that observation. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he sup- 
posed that the mere fact of the publica- 
tion of what he called a ‘‘ scandal ”’ in the 
newspaper, without investigation and 
without inquiry as to the truth of the 
allegations made, was of itself insuffi- 
cient? It was evident that the mere 
publication of the facts would neither 
restore the man to his office from which 
he had been wrongfully ejected, nor 
could it act as a deterrent, unless the 
facts had been proved by independent 
inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
took a very complimentary view of 
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the power and efficacy of the Scottish 
Press. For himself, he should be very 
sorry to say anything which imight seem 
to deny the good which inevitably must 
result from the publication of these 
scandals. But he did wish to point out 
that, whatever good it might do, it could 
not alone remedy the particular evil 
complained of, nor prevent similar 
‘scandals ” in the future. Though he 
did not approve of the machinery of 
this Bill—of the proposed er to the 
Education Department—he should vote 
for the second reading of the Bill; be- 
cause he thought there should be no 
wrong and no injustice to Scotland in 
this matter without Parliament pro- 
viding some remedy. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, whilst agreein 
with some of the sentiments express 
in favour of the Bill, and whilst he 
could not say he was satisfied with the 
present position of the schoolmaster in 
Scotland, being, as he was, at the mercy 
of the dominant section of the school 
board, yet could not support the Bill. 
There was one thing, however, he dis- 
liked still more, and that was the remedy 
proposed by the noble Lord (Lord Colin 
Campbell). He suggested that the best 
remedy would be to dissolve the school 
board. That would be to give still 
more abitrary power to the central De- 
partment in London, and to take away, 
still more than was contemplated by the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet, the power 
vested in the school boards, and would 
be still more destructive to local govern- 
ment in Scotland. He agreed, to a 
certain extent, in what had been stated 
by the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) as to the high character 
of the teaching body in Scotland. Nor 
was he prepared to disagree with him 
as to the great debt of gratitude which 
Scotland owed to the old parish school- 
masters; but he could not go with him 
in his idea as to the propriety of restor- 
ing the old principle of fixity of tenure 
of office. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he had not 
suggested that. Quite the reverse. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was aware 
that the hon. Member had not advocated 
that; but he allowed it to be implied 
that he was in favour of the idea. He 
opposed the Bill with some reluctance, 
because he should be anxious to defend 
a class of public servants, so honour- 
able and so useful, from the risk of 
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Capricious dismissal. Such dismissal 
might be prompted by the narrowest 
of all motives—namely, sectarian preju- 
dice. It was a matter of very great 
regret to him to suppose that such a 
thing was possible, and he should be 
anxious to foilow any means that was 
admissible to render it impossible; but 
the Bill which had been submitted 
to the House was a very large and 
serious measure, while the grievance it 
dealt with was, on the whole, much 
smaller than the hon. Member supposed. 
What the House had to look at primarily 
was not the interests of individuals, but 
the interests of education. It was an 
ungrateful thing to say that while they 
desired to do justice to everyone they 
must put the interests of education above 
the interests of the teachers. The car- 
dinal principle of the Education Act of 
1872 was that the responsibility for the 
elementary education of Scotland was to 
be placed wholly and entirely in the 
hands of the local boards, elected for 
specific districts. Now, undoubtedly 
this Bill of the hon. Member tended to 
divide, to diminish, and so far weaken 
the responsibility placed in the school 
board by that Act. There were cases in 
which it was surely right that the school 
board should have the entire power of 
dismissing a teacher, without being com- 
pelled to show reasons for their conduct. 
There were cases, for example, in which 
the Board might fairly consider whether 
the salary which it offered might not 
command a better teacher, and whether 
they might not get better value for it. It 
seemed to him that once they parted with 
the rule laid down by the Act of 1872, by 
which the teacher held his office during 
the pleasure of the board, there was no 
intermediate position between that and 
the old position of ad vitam aut culpam. 
Either he must hold office during plea- 
sure, or it must be a freehold. All pre- 
cedent was in favour of tenure at the 
discretion of the trustees or heritors of 
the school. That was the case, he 
thought, in regard to the Church of Scot- 
land schools at the present moment, and 
it certainly was the case in regard to the 
Free Church schools; and the only case 
ever brought before a Court of Law in 
Scotland was the case of the Trustees of 
the Woodhouse Institution, and there 
it was distinctly laid down that the 
teacher held office during the pleasure of 
the Governing Body. ‘Then there was 
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the case of the schools which were the 
most efficient among elementary schools 
in the country, which had the largest 
average attendances of any elementary 
schools in Scotland—schools very well 
known to the right hon. Gentleman—he 
meant the Heriot Free Schools in Edin- 
burgh. The average attendance at these 
schools amounted to 90 per cent, or was 
almost as high a percentage as that at 
the Jews’ School at Manchester, to which 
the Vice President had referred in a 
recent speech. In these free elementary 
schools, during the 40 odd years they 
had existed, the teachers had always 
held office at the pleasure of the Gover- 
nors of Heriot’s Hospital, and there had 
been no single case of complaint of capri- 
cious or unfair dismissal of the teachers 
in these schools. Therefore, on these 
grounds, although he confessed with 
some reluctance, he must vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. With 
respect to one point which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), he was prepared to go 
a step further than he did. He thought 
the teachers had a right to claim not 
only that they should get a distinct notice 
of the proposal that they should be dis- 
missed, but that there should be special 
notice given of the meeting which was to 
take into consideration the dismissal of 
the schoolmaster to all the members of 
the board that there should be a fixed 
interval of time between the summons 
and the meeting, and that, at the meet- 
ing so summoned, the question should 
not be decided unless there was a ma- 
jority of the whole board in favour of 
dismissal. 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, 
that one important argument which 
might be used in support of the second 
reading of the Bill was the fact, not 
disputed by those who knew best the 
educational circumstances of Scotland, 
that a large number of the better 
classes of students were now refusing 
to enter the teaching profession, on 
account of the fear of capricious dis- 
missal, and consequent ruin of their 
prospects; and he thought that argu- 
ment must weigh very materially with 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council would 
agree with him that nothing was more 
important in any educational system 
than to secure the very best men as 
teachers; and if it were true that these 
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students were deterred from coming 
forward, that of itself ought to give 
ground for grave consideration, and that 
argument, he was bound to say, weighed 
more with him in support of the Bill 
than, perhaps, any other he had heard. 
He would like to say one word in regard 
to the responsibility of school boards. 
He thought a good deal of misrepresen- 
tation and fallacious argument arose 
from the common and erroneous opinion 
as to the status and function of school 
boards. Some people thought a school 
board was an irresponsible body. So 
far from being vested with irrespon- 
sible powers over school board teachers, 
and in their dealings with school rates 
and other matters, he regarded school 
boards, during the time of their exist- 
ence, not as irresponsible masters, but 
as responsible trustees, and that their 
duty was to act as trustees for the main 
object for which they were appointed 
—namely, to carry out the education 
of the country in the most efficient 
and proper manner. Now, if he was 
right in that view of the function of 
the school board, it did away, in his 
opinion, with the chief argument used 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) said there was no 
medium between the moderate proposal 
of the Bill and fixity of tenure, which 
every Member who had yet spoken had 
condemned. He did not understand the 
argument which said they could not have 
a medium between two different pro- 
posals when the medium was actually 
presented to them. If the proposal 
now before them could be identified as 
fixity of tenure, then he was quite willing 
to accept it ; but it did not approach fixity 
of tenure. It only provided that the 
dismissal of the schoolmaster should not 
take place when it was attended with 
public disadvantage; and the question 
of public disadvantage was left in the 
hands of the Education Department. He 
did not agree with all the proposals in 
the Bill; but with regard to its principle, 
he was entirely at one with the hon. 
Baronet who introduced the Bill. 
Captain HERON -MAXWELL, as 
one whose name was on the back of the 
Bill, supported it, as representing a 
county constituency, because he con- 
sidered it was in such constituencies 
that most necessity existed for some pro- 
tection to the teacher. He must, how- 
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ever, repudiate altogether the truth of 
the statement made a the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr —— 
that the composition of these schoo 
boards was such that the members were 
the chief contributors to the support of 
ublic-houses. Such a sentiment as that 
e could not possibly endorse ; because, 
from his own experience in the county 
which he represented (Kirkcudbright), 
he knew it not to be the fact. He knew 
the members to be men who did their 
duty honestly and conscientiously ; and 
were not only men of good social posi- 
tion, but of good moral character. There- 
fore, he did not think that was an argu- 
ment that ought to be adduced by the 
hon. Member in regard to the question 
before the House; and he did not think 
it would do the hon. Member any good 
when next he went to his constituents 
for re-election. The reason he supported 
the Bill was that he thought in country 
districts, where the population was sparse 
and the parishes large, and the number 
of members on the school boards small, 
it was a very difficult thing to get the 
members together to conduct the busi- 
ness which they had to do, because they 
lived at great distances apart. Only 
lately he had communications made to 
him to get the number of members of 
school boards in these parishes increased 
for that very reason. In the burghs it 
was altogether different, because there 
there was no valid reason why membersof 
school boards should not always do their 
duty. As regards the grievances of the 
schoolmasters, he was bound to say that 
he thought they had had little to com- 
plain of in the past. He thought their 
grievances were rather prospective ; but, 
at the same time, considering the ex- 
pense of their education, their capacity, 
and intelligence, he thought they had a 
right, if they chose, to ask for some 
safeguards, so as to insure that the posi- 
tion they now occupied should not be 
taken from them in a capricious manner. 
They did their work exceedingly well ; 
but he did not see how this Bill would 
affect the matter at all, because the 
school boards were not bound to give 
any salary at all, and if a master applied 
to the Privy Council and obtained a de- 
cision in his favour, the school board 
could reduce his salary to such an extent 
that he would not be able to remain in 
their service. He felt sure, however, 
that such a case would not occur; for 
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the members of the school boards were 
strictly honourable men, and would not 
act in that way. Still, he believed the 
masters had certain grievances; and 
although he could see the Bill would 
not be carried, he hoped a measure 
would be adopted providing for the 
giving of notice to the teacher, and the 
calling together of the whole board to 
decide upon the question of dismissal. 
He hoped the hon. Member would go to 
a division. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
was far better that people up and down 
the country should exercise their power, 
even with the possibility of abusing it, 
than that the work of education should 
be tied still further under Departmental 
control. The Education Department 
had, perhaps, too much power already ; 
and he should be very glad to see the 
tendency of legislation throw more re- 
sponsibility on the school boards. He 
thought it would be quite impossible for 
a board to work harmoniously with the 
schoolmaster after there had been such 
a conflict between them as an appeal to 
the Department. If the Department 
sustained the schoolmaster against the 
board, the latter would be sure to blame 
the Education Department for any bad re- 
sults of the examinations. He was quite 
ready to admit that in England, as well 
as in Scotland, the sectarian element 
was brought into play in the election of 
school boards ; but he thought the prin- 
cipal remedy for that was not that Bill, 
but something rather for reforming the 
school boards. He thought the elec- 
tion area was too small, and that the 
cumulative vote was a direct invitation 
to sectarianism in the running of candi- 
dates. Any Bill which would extend 
the election area in rural districts and 
abolish the cumulative vote would do 
much to remove the grievances com- 
plained of. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he had anticipated that the result of the 
legislation of 10 years ago would be to 
encourage predominant Party feeling in 
school boards; but his experience had 
dispelled many of the apprehensions he 
felt at the time, and he appealed to 
Scottish Members whether there was 
not reason to admire the way in which 
the school boards had done their work ? 
If there was any reason for complaint, 
it was the fact that they had been lavish 
in their expenditure ; but that expendi- 
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ture had been accompanied by action 
which showed that they took great pride 
in the school. They were fully alive to 
the importance of the matter, and were 
not likely to dismiss any teacher except 
on good and valid grounds. He would, 
at the same time, admit that there had 
occurred some cases in which injustice 
had arisen; but they were of a limited 
character, and the instances so few, that 
he did not think they ought to disturb 
the grounds upon which the settlement 
had been made; and for this reason—the 
present position of things was healthy, 
and it was most important that teachers 
should be able to feel that they were not 
merely the salaried officers of the State, 
but that they held their office by doing 
their duty to the people from whom they 
received their appointments. He shared 
strongly in the feeling of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), 
that the true remedy for the evils com- 
plained of lay in the extension of the 
areas from which school boards were 
elected. In remote districts and small 
parishes it was impossible to overcome 
local feeling and contentions on reli- 
gious grounds; but by the enlargement 
of the areas of election, that feeling 
would be overpowered by the more 
general expression of opinion derived 
from the larger areas. If any change 
was made, it should be in the direc- 
tion that the persons appointed should 
be independent of the parish, and elected 
by larger areas. If the principle were 
adopted by the House that there should 
be an appeal to the Privy Council, it 
would be one that would not be confined 
to Scotland, but one that would affect 
every school board in the United King- 
dom. He entertained the gravest doubt 
whether the Education Department of 
the Privy Council should really exercise 
the supervision provided by that Bill; 
and he would appeal to his right hon. 
Friend who had charge of that Depart- 
ment how far he thought he could exer- 
cise the jurisdiction given by the Bill 
without some local inquiry upon the 
spot. He thought, also, that the appeal 
should, if made at all, not be made in 
the manner proposed by the Bill; and 
if the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wigtonshire would be content with the 
clause under which dismissal should 
only take place by a vote of three- 
fourths of the board, a Bill might pass 
which might satisfy the schoolmasters 
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that their tenure of office would not be 
lightly interfered with. The Bill, in its 
present state, was not likely to pass ; but 
if the hon. Baronet accepted the modifica- 
tion he suggested, he would be render- 
ing assistance to an efficient body of 
men, whom all Scottish Members on 
both sides desired to see exercising their 
duties with independence, and for the 
benefit of the country. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
thought he might congratulate his hon. 
Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell) for hay- 
ing brought out the fact that the present 
state of the law was not altogether satis- 
factory. There seemed to be a general 
agreement that some greater precautions 
should be used than were prescribed by 
the Education Act, with regard to the 
dismissal of teachers. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) had expressed his willingness that 
the principle of the 3rd clause of the 
Bill should be carried out; that there 
should be full notice given to the mem- 
bers of school boards before they met 
for such important business as to con- 
sider a proposal to dismiss the principal 
teacher. He hoped the hon. Member 
and others would be equally willing to 
accept the principle of the 4th clause, 
which was that the dismissal of a teacher 
should only be effected when carried by 
a majority of the whole of the members 
of the school board. They had heard 
that at present it was possible for a 
principal teacher to be dismissed by the 
vote of a majority of the quorum of a 
small board—in other words, by the vote 
of two persons. He thought a good 
deal of the opposition they had heard 
to the other provision in the Bill was 
founded on a mistaken idea of what 
the Bill proposed. They had heard it 
spoken of as a great change, and argu- 
ments had been used as if the Bill pro- 
posed to restore the old tenure of office 
of schoolmasters. That was not the 
principle of the Bill. All that was pro- 
posed was, that a teacher who consi- 
dered himself capriciously dismissed and 
unfairly used should have a right of 
ope to the Education Department. 

is right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Montrose Burghs (Mr. Baxter) spoke 
of the teachers’ grievances as sentimen- 
tal grievances. They might be sentimen- 
tal; but they were felt by the members 
of an important profession, and, being 
felt, those grievances must have some 
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bearing on the interests of education in 
Scotland. There was one fact, which he 
thought must add some weight to the 
teachers’ complaint, which had not been 
referred to. Under other systems—for 
instance, under the system of the Heriot 
Schools in Edinburgh, and other schools 
that had been referred to—a teacher 
who was appointed during the pleasure 
of the managers had some knowledge 
who his managers were, and were to be. 
There was a certain element of perma- 
nency in the managing board. But there 
was this difference in the case of the 
public school teacher. He knew who his 
managers were this year, but not who 
they were to be three years hence. He 
felt some sympathy with such a teacher ; 
and he thought his grievance was not 
sentimental only, but something real. 
It was objected that this Bill would de- 
grade the school boards ; but that seemed 
to him an entire mistake. There was no 
proposal to do anything which a school 
board, acting for the best, and seekin 

to do its work in a proper way, coul 

object to. The drafting of the Bill had 
been admitted to be defective, and he 
had called the attention of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell) to a few 
words in the Definition Clause which 
ought to be deleted. The object of the 
Bill was to give some protection to the 
principal teachers in public schools. The 
principal teachers were in the place of the 
teachers under the old parochial school 
system, who had something like a stable 
tenure of office. The definition in the 
Bill would extend the scope of the Bill 
to head teachers of départments; but 
these were subordinate to the principal 
teacher of the school; and, as the assist- 
ant teachers, under the old system, had 
not the same tenure of appointment as 
the principal teachers, they had not, 
nnder the new system, the same griev- 
ance. That definition he considered a 
mistake. The whole purpose of the Bill 
was to relieve the principal teachers of a 
feeling of insecurity ; and if such a mea- 
sure were passed it would have very little 
effect in bringing work to the Education 
Department. He believed the fact of 
there being an appeal would prevent 
the capricious conduct against which the 
teachers complained ; and that, if there 
had been an appeal in the past, the 25 
cases of alleged injustice on the part of 
the school boards would not have hap- 
pened. The fears entertained were 
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groundless. The effect of passing some 
such measure as that would not: be to 
bring many cases before the Education 
Department, but simply to prevent any- 
thing like unfairness and capricious con- 
duct on the part of a few of the smaller 
school boards. They had no reason to 
complain of the larger boards. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL confessed 
to having a great deal of sympathy with 
the highly honourable body of school- 
masters; and he could conceive that, 
from their point of view, it was dis- 
agreeable to them to be at the mercy of 
a popularly-elected body, such as a school 
board. At the same time, he had more 
sympathy with the cause of local go- 
vernment; and it was in that view that 
he was inclined to oppose the Bill. It 
seemed to him that education would not 
suffer from power being placed in the 
hands of school boards; and that in the 
interests of the country generally it was 
desirable to retain the system of local 
government. He was very much opposed 
to the centralization of power; and in 
the best interests of the country it was 
desirable to localize government as much 
as possible. To pass a Bill of this kind 
would be a mistake. To remedy injus- 
tice by forcing back a schoolmaster on a 
school board, by the order of a central- 
ized Department, would be a great evil. 
There would not be that harmonious 
working between the school board and 
schoolmasters which should exist, if 
there was the antagonism created by a 
schoolmaster being dismissed and then 
restored. An hon. Member had put the 
case of appeals to the Poor Law Board 
as one in which there was a power vested 
in a central authority. It seemed to 
him that a great deal of evil attached 
to the appeals which lie to the Poor Law 
Board in Edinburgh. There was no 
more unpopular Board, on account of 
the amount of antagonism that had 

rown up. He hoped the right hon. 

entleman the Vice President of the 
Council would not accept the Bill; but 
he thought Clause 8, which provided 
that a schoolmaster should not be dis- 
missed by surprise, or on insufficient 
notice, was just and reasonable. It was 
a serious thing for a school board to dis- 
miss their head teacher ; and he thought, 
in the interest of the schoolmaster, in 
the interest of education, and of the 
country generally, that such a step should 


be taken only after due consideration and 
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full notice. If the Bill went no further 
than Clause 3 he would support it. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had heard 
with satisfaction the observations of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), because it seemed to him that 
the principle was contained in the 3rd 
clause. He believed his non. Friend 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) would be satisfied 
if he obtained that security for the 
schoolmaster which was provided for in 
the Bill. It certainly was repugnant to 
one’s feelings that a schoolmaster might 
be dismissed by the majority of a small 
quorum of aschool board. It did seem 
to him an imperfect condition of the law 
that when so important a matter as the 
dismissal of a schoolmaster was to take 
place no notice of the object for which the 

oard was to assemble should be given 
to the schoolmaster, who might instruct 
some members of the board to defend 
him, and that no time should be given 
for local feeling to express itself. He 
could well understand there was no 
necessity for this in large towns; but 
the case was otherwise in rural districts. 
If the whole of the school board were 
assembled on such occasions, injustice 
would not happen ; but to leave it toa 
quorum in a board of five members was 
attended with injustice. Although, if 
his hon. Friend went to a division, he 
should support the second reading of 
the Bill, in order to amend the Bill in 
Committee, yet if they received a dis- 
tinct assurance from the Education De- 
partment that some protection of the 
kind he had indicated would be given, 
he should ask his hon. Friend not to 
put the House to the trouble of di- 
viding. 

Dr. WEBSTER regretted that the 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) should have touched on a topic 
which had really nothing fairly to do 
with the merits of the present question. 
The right hon. Member said that those 
who should support the second reading 
of the Bill on that side of the House 
would give a very unpopular vote. He 
(Dr. Webster) trusted that no such mo- 
tive as that suggested would induce any 
hon. Member to give a vote contrary to 
his own conviction. He must say, 
however, that, in point of fact, there 
was no reason whatever for any such 
statement being made. There were no 
parties more ready than the constituen- 
cies of Scotland to allow their Represen- 
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tatives to give free and full expres- 
sion to their opinions on Bills before 
Parliament; and little or no feeling 
adverse to the present Bill had been 
indicated, there being only six Petitions 
lodged against it. He considered that 
the necessity for the main object of the 
Bill had been proved. He was not in 
the position of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Argyllshire (Lord Oolin Camp- 
bell), who had given a pledge to the 
schoolmasters in his own constituency 
on this subject. On the contrary, his 
conversion on the subject had been of 
more recent date. He should have de- 
cidedly opposed the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet last year, which gave the right 
of appeal to the Sheriff ; but it appeared 
to him that the present Bill dealt with 
cases of proved and admitted grievance 
and injustice. The only question now 
before the House was how far they 
were disposed to go in tolerating such 
grave oppression, and, indeed, some- 
times tyranny. Such cases had been 
proved in the course of the debate. On 
the authority of the representative body 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
there were no fewer than 25 cases of 
capricious and high-handed arbitrary 
dismissal, which could be proved. This 
statement had not been denied. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) talked of the grievous injustice 
which had been done to the teachers as 
a sentimental grievance; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
(Mr. Mundella) stated to a deputation 
that no one in the Department, and no 
one in the House, ought to have any 
sympathy with such cases of capricious 
or arbitrary dismissal, and that such 
cases were a scandal. He (Dr. Webster) 
found that many of these dismissals pro- 
ceeded from motives of personal ill-will 
and personal spite, and in other cases, 
what was still more reprehensible, from 
sectarian jealousy and religious animo- 
sity on the part of members of school 
boards. One such case was quoted by 
the hon. Baronet who introduced the 
Bill. There was another case, at least 
as bad, where the schoolmaster was of 
one Presbyterian sect, and the members 
of the board were of another, and the 
teacher was dismissed, no reason being 
assigned except that he was a Dissenter. 
These things, he thought, deserved the 
name the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Mundella) had given them ; and he did 
not think that the House would refuse 
a remedy. Most of the hon. Members 
who had spoken latterly in the debate 
admitted that some legislation was abso- 
lutely necessary. He was not wedded 
to the present Bill. He was himself in- 
clined to agree with some of the speakers, 
who suggested that a remedy might 
be found in enlarging the area of the 
school boards in small country parishes ; 
and he believed there was no ground of 
complaint on the part of teachers in 
large towns, or even in populous country 
parishes. On the contrary, the compo- 
sition of those boards in such places was 
such as to do honour to them as repre- 
sentative bodies. The cases of griev- 
ance proceeded from those small, frac- 
tious, ill-conditioned bodies existing only 
in the less populous and more out-of-the- 
way parts of Scotland. Another remedy 
that was pointed out was the abolition 
of the cumulative vote. There was a 
growing feeling that the cumulative vote 
in the election of school boards was a 
matter which, to say the least, required 
grave consideration, and that the sec- 
tarian composition of school boards was 
mainly owing to the operation of the 
vote. If the hon. Baronet thought fit 
to go to a division, he should certainly 
feel bound to support him. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
who spoke last in denouncing the cumula- 
tive system of voting for the school board. 
In his opinion, the cumulative vote was 
the main cause of the satisfactory work- 
ing of school boards, because it gave to 
each section of the community its proper 
share of representation. He (Mr. T. 
Collins) held that the Bill was a retro- 
grade measure, the principle of which 
might not improbably be applied to 
England as well as to Scotland. The 
Bill, if it were passed, would be quoted 
as a precedent for a similar change in 
England, and the result would be that a 
schoolmaster would be removed from 
his proper position as a servant of the 
managers of the school, and would be 
looked upon as a member of the Civil 
Service. As a consequence, every little 
village quarrel would be referred to 
officials in Downing Street or Whitehall, 
whose action would supersede and over- 
ride that of the local school boards. The 
masters ought, of course, to receive due 
notice of dismissal; but that matter was 
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a detail which might well be left to the 
school managers, and did not need to be 
regulated by the orders of any central 
authority. 

’ Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that some of 
the previous speakers, and notably the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley), had suggested that it would be 
a good thing if the area of school boards 
was extended; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) 
had given some countenance to that 
suggestion. He did not think that 
would be a popular principle to apply to 
Highland districts. In many Highland 
parishes members of the school board 
had to travel seven or eight miles to 
attend the meetings, and in these cases 
he was sure they did not want an exten- 
sion of the area. As far as the rural 
districts were concerned, he thought they 
were perfectly content with the existing 
area. Another suggestion was made as 
to the cumulative vote. He was bound 
to say that, as far as his experience 
went, the cumulative vote was not 
popular in Scotland, whatever it might 
be in England. Another opinion, which 
was more popular in the rural districts, 
was that the school boards should be 
elected once in every five years, which 
he thought was quite often enough. 
These elections often generated a great 
dea! of bad feeling, and certainly they 
led to a good deal of expense. The cost 
of all the board elections in Scotland 
amounted to £18,000 or £14,000, which 
might be much better spent in education 
than in contentious election. He objected 
to the Bill of the hon. Member, because 
it was opposed to the principle of the 
Act of 1872. During the 21 years he 
had been in Parliament, he regarded 
that Act as by far the best measure ever 
passed for Scotland, and he did not wish 
it to be interfered with. At the Social 
Science Congress at Aberdeen in 1876, 
an interesting paper had been read by 
Lord Young, in which he maintained 
that the system of keeping the school- 
masters under the control of the school 
board was one of the vital principles of 
the Act of 1872. He (Mr. R. W. Duff) 
was bound to say that all his experience 
of the working of the Act justified that 
principle as a sound one. He was sur- 
prised that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen did not uphold 
that principle, because no one was better 
aware than he was of the character of 
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the Free Church schools which existed 
in Scotland before the Act of 1872 was 
passed. Those schools were very good 
schools, with very efficient teachers, and 
yet those teachers were subject to dis- 
missal without any appeal to a Govern- 
ment Department. Great stress had been 
laid upon one case which had occurred 
at Leswalt; but in that case, if the third 
member of the board had walked out of 
the room, there would not have been a 
quorum left, and the board would have 
been counted. He thought, on the whole, 
the cases of oppression that had been 
brought forward were remarkably weak. 
He was opposed to any infringement of 
the Act of 1872, because generally it had 
worked beneficially, particularly in the 
rural districts. The hon. Member re- 
ferred to the case of certain Highland 
parishes where the rates were very high, 
and where no assistance was given by 
the Government. There were certain 
Highland parishes which received aid 
from the Government—that was to say, if 
their rates had attained a certain height 
they were relieved by the State; but there 
were other parishes where the rates were 
equally high, and no relief was given. 
In some parishes in Banffshire, for ex- 
ample, the rates were as high as 1s. 2d., 
1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. in the pound, These 
were very heavy rates; but they had 
been cheerfully paid and borne on the 
whole, though there certainly had been 
complaints now and again. But he 
thought that was an evidence of the 
desire of the people to have good educa- 
tion, and to maintain the standard of 
the schoolmasters. He believed in the 
county which he represented the per- 
centage of passes was higher than in 
any other county in the Kingdom. 
He thought that the best proof that 
there had not been any falling-off 
in the standard of the schoolmasters. 
He should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would see 
his way to do something in the way 
of carrying out the proposals contained 
in Clauses 3 and 4 of the Bill, which 
would protect the teacher against dis- 
missal at a hastily-summoned meeting ; 
and if he did that, he thought the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) might 
withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the object of the 
pore of this Bill was one which 
ad long engaged his attention; but he 
had never been able to devise any 
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method by which the teachers should have 
an appeal of any kind which would not 
impair the authority and influence of 
the school board. It was on that ground 
that he supported the rejection of the 
present Bill. The fact was that instead 
of doing anything to impair the influence 
of the boards, in whose hands they had 
placed the responsibility of securing the 
efficient education of the whole mass of 
the population, they should rather do 
anything in their power which would 
increase the influence and the authority 
of the boards. He could not recognize 
the propriety of what had been said 
with regard to the members of those 
boards by the hon. Member for Dum- 
bartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing.) He 
thought it was a calumny on his own 
countrymen to make such a statement. 
In many instances he had found that the 
very first men in the Scotch parishes 
had been selected for the important posts 
of members of the school boards. He 
did not approve of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
T. Collins) that they should continue 
the action of the cumulative vote. He 
disapproved of that mode of voting, 
whether as applied to school board or to 
Parliamentary elections. It was repug- 
nant alike to the principle this House 
had adopted in deciding questions by 
a bare majority, and to the feeling of 
the people of his country. The hon. 
Member for North Ayr (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) had suggested that there wasa 
deterioration in the character of those 
coming forward as teachers. The hon. 
Member had forgotten the fact that there 
were now 100 young men pursuing their 
studies in the Universities for the purpose 
of entering the profession of teachers. He 
believed that was an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance. Believing, as he did, that 
the real efficiency of any school was de- 
termined by the acquirements of the 
teacher, he thought they could not do 
anything which would derogate so much 
from the respect which was due to the 
school board, seeing they were intrusted 
with the selection of those teachers, and 
had the power of determining their 
tenure of office, than to adopt the pro- 
posals contained in this measure. While 
opposed to the Bill, he would say that he 
was just as anxious as anyone to prevent 
the capricious dismissal of teachers. He 
thought it was disgraceful that even 25 
cases should have occurred during nine 
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or ten years ; but he felt bound to state 
that, if equal attention had been paid to 
the number of capricious resignations 
by teachers, to the inconvenience of the 
school boards whom they served, it 
would have been found that there was at 
least an equal number who had been 
guilty of that offence against propriety. 
They must bear in mind that the schools 
were established, not for the purpose of 
having an efficient body of teachers, but 
were established and maintained for the 
sole purpose of providing for the efficient 
education of the people. That being 
the object, he did not see why they 
should determine to limit the discretion 
of those gentlemen, on whom rested the 
responsibility of securing that efficient 
education. The teachers were entitled 
to, and ought to receive, adequate notice, 
not only in point of time, but the whole 
members of the board ought to have an 
opportunity of considering any resolution 
of that nature. The Supreme Court in 
Scotland had determined that a reason- 
able notice was three months. He should 
have no objection, if there were to be 
legislation on the subject, to have that 
period lengthened, so that a teacher 
should be entitled not to remain ina 
school teaching that school from which 
he had been dismissed by the board ; but 
that the board should be bound to pay 
him the value of three or six months’ 
emoluments. He felt that six months 
was not a long period in the case of a 
man with a family. He could not help 
thinking that, had all the cases of dis- 
missal referred to in the speeches that 
had been made been thoroughly investi- 
gated, someof them would have presented 
a different aspect from that which ap- 
peared on the surface. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I regret 
that duties from which I could not 
escape prevented me being present when 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
explained this Bill. That evil exists in 
the present system I think most persons 
will admit. There have been capricious 
dismissals of teachers, unjustified by any 
deficiencies in their teaching capacity. 
I hope and believe that public opinion 
now renders these cases of arbitrary 
dismissal more rare; but until public 
opinion can throw its criticism upon 
cases of injustice, teachers will not have 
that confidence in their appointments 
which it is desirable they should have to 
secure the efficient performance of their 
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duty. I felt that in 1872, and then 
voted for an appeal to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department. At that time the new 
system of education was to be created, 
and I felt that some such security was 
desirable in a new and unsettled scheme. 
The case is altered now, for nearly 1,000 
school boards have been spread over 
the Kingdom, and are doing their work 
efficiently. While I would willingly 
support a Bill to enforce due solemnity 
into all considerations, both for the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of a teacher, I 
would be very unwilling to lessen the 
responsibility of the Boards in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire (Lord Colin 
Campbell) would render penal an arbi- 
trary dismissal by actually dissolving 
a school board for the exercise of a 
power intrusted to it by law, if their 
reasons for dismissing a teacher were 
not considered adequate by the Educa- 
tion Department. The less interfer- 
ence that a central Department has with 
the executive of a school the - better. 
It has general duties of inspection and 
payment by results; but if it interferes 
with school government it would under- 
take a duty which it could not satis- 
factorily perform. Ihave the honour to 
belong to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, to which, I presume, Scottish cases 
of appeal would go. We are a consulta- 
tive Board, but not an executive Depart- 
ment; and every member of it is so 
thoroughly engaged in administrative 
duties that it would be impossible for us 
to undertake executive work. Such ap- 
peals as proposed by the Bill must fall 
to the consideration of the permanent 
officers of the Department, who naturally 
would be inclined to support the boards 
in their action, because in England they 
are not controlled in a like manner. A 
confirmation of an appeal for dismissal 
would be fatal to the future interests of 
the teacher, and would be registered 
against him in the Department, and 
on the face of his certificate. At present, 
dismissal may now arise from many 
causes, some of which may be merely 
local. For instance, a teacher may be 
excellent for elementary education, but 
may not be able to teach higher sub- 
jects, which the board might wish to 
introduce to the school. His change on 


this account would not damage him from 
getting another school. But who would 
take a dismissed teacher, with a ratifica- 
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tion of a Government Department, and 
with a defaced certificate, that he was 
dismissed for inefficiency ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: The 
Bill only provides for appeal in the case 
of capricious dismissal. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: But the 
teacher is very apt to consider his dis- 
missal capricious; and there are few 
teachers who do not consider their dis- 
missal capricious, whatever may be the 
reasonableness of the cause. I, there- 
fore, say that such a ratification of his 
dismissal would do him a great amount 
of harm. I do not agree with the hon. 
Member for North Ayr (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) that there is a paucity of 
aspirants for the office of teacher. I 
know, at least, that in my own Uni- 
versities the classes of the Professors of 
Education are increasing steadily, and I 
have not heard that there is any scarcity 
in the training schools. With every 
desire to see an improvement in the 
position of the teachers, I do not think 
this will be effected by this Bill. This 
discussion will have an excellent result 
in bringing public opinion to bear on 
the subject. If the hon. Baronet does 
not get a second reading to his Bill, 
I think he may be encouraged to bring 
in another to secure a full consideration 
of the grounds for dismissing a teacher 
only after due notice, and by the action 
of the actual majority of the whole 
board. The dismissal should be done 
in the full light of day, and subject 
to public criticism ; but beyond that, in 
the interests of teachers, I am not pre- 
pared to go. All the great ezhools are 
taught by teachers subject to dismissal, 
which is very rarely, indeed, arbitrary 
or unjust, because public opinion pre- 
vents it. The old system of giving a 
freehold to the parish schoolmaster was 
found to be a Mad one, and the new 
system will quickly work itself into a 
proper state when the acts of school 

oards are open to public criticism, and 
are exercised in the full light of day, 
and with a sense of undiminished respon- 
sibility. But, to hasten that time, I will 
gladly support any Bill which would 
carry out the principles of the 3rd and 
4th clauses of this Bill in order to secure 
this end; and I trust that the Vice 
President of the Council will support us 
in our desires to obtain, even in this Ses- 
sion, such securities for due notice and 
publicity. 
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Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that, as one 
who was not enthusiastic 10 years 
in support of the Education Act of 1872, 
and who had anticipated the possi- 
bility of some evils arising from the 
change that was then made, nothing 
would induce him to support a measure 
which would interfere with the autho- 
rity of the school boards. The greater 
the responsibility that was laid upon 
school boards, the greater security they 
had for their efficiency. He believed, 
however, that this proposal would not 
have any serious effect in that respect. 
He thought the power of appeal would 
give a greater sense of security of a 
suitable kind to the schoolmasters. He 
would not desire any greater security 
than that afforded by an appeal to the 
Education Department. He admitted 
that an appeal to any local authority 
might tend to derogate from the in- 
fluence and authority of the boards; but 
the appeal being made to the Education 
Department, whose impartiality could 
not be doubted, and which would be a 
Court of Appeal at a distance, many a 
man would hesitate before he appealed, 
and probably in very few cases would 
any appeal be made. He thought his 
hon. Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell) might 
safely leave himself in the hands of the 
Vice President of the Council. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
had listened carefully on many occasions 
to the reasons which had been given in 
support of the proposals embodied in 
the Bill; and though he did not support 
it, he thought he would recognize that 
some advantage would arise from one or 
two of the clauses, if he could in some 
way or other give effect to them. He 
thought, if that were done, very great 
advantage would accrue to the school- 
masters, and the object which his hon. 
Friend had in promoting the Bill would 
be attained. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I think the time 
has come when I may interpose in this 
debate with advantage, and without in- 
terfering with what would be said by 
private Members. I agree with most of 
the speakers that this has been both a 
useful and an interesting debate. The 
speech of the hon. Baronet in introduc- 
ing his Bill was a very calm, temperate, 
and fair statement of the case; and I 
think I may say on the part of all the 
speakers that there has been very much 
sound argument, and there has been no 
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the discussion, with, if I may be allowed 
to say 80, one exception. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr 
Ewing) said that when I received a de- 
putation I showed a total absence of 
sympathy with the memorialists in their 
position, and that I treated them in a 
sort of sledge-hammer way in my answer 
to them. f think he is the first man in 
this House who has charged me with a 
want of sympathy with the grievances of 
the teachers; and on the occasion in ques- 
tion—I have the report before me—I 
expressed the strongest possible condem- 
nation of the injustice which was alleged 
in certain cases, and my greatest pos- 
sible sympathy with the teachers; but I 
pointed out to them, and I wish to point 
out now to the House, that I did not 
think this was the measure to remedy 
those grievances. I believe the griev- 
ances which exist would only be exag- 
gerated and increased, and that the 
teachers themselves would be the suf- 
ferers if the Bill passed in its present 
form. Now, the hon. Baronet (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell) opened his speech by 
apologizing for the drafting of the Bill. 
I assure him that when I complained to 
the deputation of the draft of the Bill it 
was no mere conventional complaint. I 
had submitted the Bill to the Scotch 
Education Department, and I have their 
Report before me, stating that it was 
the most extraordinary production they 
had ever seen; and I assure the hon. 
Baronet, if I were at this moment to 
accept the principle of the Bill, I should 
have to ask him to withdraw it, in order 
that it might be entirely re-drafted, be- 
cause there ars two important clauses 
which require re-drafting entirely, while 
the Preamble does not set forth all the 
general principles embodied in the Bill. 
The hon. Member declared himself de- 
cidedly against fixity of tenure. I am 
glad to hear that opinion expressed on 
all sides. There is no one who desires 
to re-enact the old system, under which 
the teacher held his office ad vitam aut 
culpam, which existed before the Act of 
1872. I consider the 55th clause—and 
I know Lord Young so considered it— 
the very principle of the measure, that 
the local authorities in Scotland should 
themselves have the management of their 
own affairs, and that they should have 
the necessary powers and responsibility. 
That clause runs thus— 
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‘* After the passing of this Act the right and 
duty of appointing teachers in board schools 
shall be in the respective school boards, and 
with the managers of the schools, who shall 
assign to them such salaries and emoluments as 
they think fit, and their appointments shall be 
during the pleasure of the school boards.” 

Now, Sir, I am glad, for the honour of 
Scotland, that, notwithstanding there are 
984 school board schools in Scotland, 
and some 5,544 certificated teachers in 
that country, the whole number of cases 
of alleged grievance during the 10 years 
only amount to 25. That is just the num- 
ber that has been stated; and I think 
nobody bore stronger testimony to the 
impartiality and efficiency of these school 
boards in the discharge of their duty 
than the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this measure. He says, in one or two 
instances, errors have been committed, 
and in other instances personal motives 
have been introduced. When the teachers 
came to me I said I had great faith in 
the justice of their countrymen, and that 
I believed that if the matter were left in 
their own hands it would, after all, be 
the best remedy for the grievance of which 
they complained. Now, am I justified 
in making that statement? Take the 
two worst cases dwelt upon to-day—the 
Leswalt and the Scone cases. In the 
Leswalt case the teacher was no sooner 
discharged than he obtained a new situa- 
tion at £50 a-year advance of salary; 
and so important was the act of the 
school board considered, and so unjust, 
that the deputation stated to me on 
Saturday last that two noblemen went 
from London on purpose to vote against 
the Leswalt school board, and the offend- 
ing members of it were turned out at the 
very last election. A few weeks ago the 
same thing happened in the Scone case. 
That shows that publicity and public 
opinion are sufficient in Scotland to 
pronounce against this system of per- 
secution ; and that, after all, is the most 
efficient remedy. Now, I cannot speak 
in too strong terms against the perse- 
cuting of any teacher for what has been 
described as microscopic differences in 
theological opinion. It seems almost 
incredible that at this time of day in 
Scotland, or anywhere else, such consi- 
derations should influence the acts of a 
school board; and I cannot believe the 
casesare numerous. But amI, because of 
those few cases, to hamper all the school 
boards of Scotland. I believe they are 
mainly composed of good, self-denying 
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| Christian men, doing real good service to 


their countrymen and making great sacri- 
fices in order to promote the education of 
the young. I think it is rather too hard to 
say that they are simply the best custo- 
mers of the publicans. I doubt whether 
that is the case in any school board ; and 
I hope it is not either in England or 
Scotland. [Mr. Orr Ewrve: It was only 
one case.] I am glad it is only one case, 
though I thought the hon. Member made 
it more general. He spoke, however, of 
hundreds of cases of oppression, and tried 
to make an analogy out of the epidemic 
effect of ‘‘Boycotting.” I think that was 
rather an exaggerated view to take of 
it; and I do not think that anything that 
has happened in Scotland would justify 
such a wholesale denunciation of the 
school boards of the country. Now, let 
me state to the House why I think we 
cannot accept the principle of this Bill. 
I say at once to the hon. Baronet that I 
quite agree it is a serious thing to dis- 
miss a teacher, and it ought not to be 
done without due consideration. It ought 
not to be done, indeed, without full 
publicity and with good reason. I 
agree with him that there ought to be 
ample notice before the teacher is dis- 
missed, so that every member of the 
school board should know what he was 
about to consider; so that the teacher 
might not be dismissed by a chance de- 
cision, or by any caprice on the part of 
one or two individuals in the board. 
And in that view I should be ready to 
consider whether we could not embody the 
principle of the 3rd clause in a measure 
for next Session, at all events, securing 
for the teacher that he shall not be sud- 
denly or capriciously dismissed without 
due consideration and due notice on the 
part of the school board. But I cannot 
accept the principle of the Bill, and I 
will state distinctly why. The Bill 
would, in my opinion, rather increase 
the discord between teachers and the 
school board than diminish it. The 
effect would be this. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a teacher is dismissed, not for 
any fault of conduct, but simply for in- 
capacity, or that he does not satisfy the 
expectations of those who employ him, 
or that a better teacher could be had for 
the money; and suppose we should in- 
troduce into the Code the recommenda- 
tion of the hon. Members for Falkirk 
Mr. Ramsay) and for the University of 

lasgow (Mr. J. A. Campbell)—a re- 
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commendation to the Commission, that 
in every parish there shall be one higher 
teacher. Why, there are cases every 
day where, from mere incompatibilities 
of temper or from some defect in man- 
agement, teachers have to be removed. 
Well, if a teacher is removed, and ap- 
peals to the Education Department, and 
the Department proceed to inquire into 
the whole case—I do not know what 
sort of machinery the hon. Member pro- 
poses for this. A Commission would be 
most expensive and cumbrous. And, 
suppose, as the result of the investiga- 
tion, the teacher was found to be right- 
fully dismissed, you are putting an ad- 
ditional stain upon that teacher. He 
could not go and get employment imme- 
diately afterwards. It would be regis- 
tered against him in the Education De- 
partment. He has recently, say, given 
way to habitsof drinking. We have heard 
of such a case; and if the allegation is 
proved to our satisfaction, it must come 
upon his certificate, and every person 
who wants to employ that person after- 
wards would have a right to inquire at 
the Education Department why is that 
man dismissed? The effect would be 
to deprive that man of any hope in the 
future. Suppose we decided against 
the school board? The noble Lord 
(Lord Colin Campbell) rather astonished 
me with the suggestion that in that case 
we should dismiss the school board. 
But suppose we were to dismiss the 
school <a and the parishioners did 
not agree with our action, they would 
re-elect the school board again. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL: I said 
dissolve the school board, in the event 
of the decision of dismissal not being 
supported by three-fourths. 

rk. MUNDELLA: Well, suppose 
we dissolved the school board, does the 
noble Lord mean that there is to be no 
school board in that parish ? 

Lorpv COLIN CAMPBELL: Let 
there be another re-elected. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Another re- 
elected. Well; but if the parishioners 
were in agreement with the school 
board, and not with the master, they 
would simply re-elect the old school 
board, and the old school board would 
set the Education Department at de- 
fiance. They would say—‘‘ We are here 
representing the ratepayers, and what 
shall we do? You have told us we can- 
not dismiss this man; but what we can 
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do is this—we can assign to him such 
and emoluments as we think fit.”” 
And the first thing they would do would 
be to reduce his salary, and make his life 
a burden to him. And what would be 
the educational consequences? After 
all, this is not so much a question of 
school boards as of what will be the effect 
of this upon education. Now, the hon. 
Baronet said he has made provision in 
the 6th clause for suspension. He says, 
in the event of inquiry by the Depart- 
ment, such resolution shall not take 
effect till the decision of the Department 
be given, provided it shall be lawful 
simply tosuspendhim. Suppose during 
the holidays the teacher is suspended, 
and he cannot be employed. We send 
a Commissioner from London to inquire 
into the alleged offence, and we hear 
both sides of the question ; but until we 
have brought that evidence to London 
we cannot arrive at a decision. For 
three months that school board may be 
deprived of its teacher, and who is to 
provide for the teaching during that 
time. The matter seems to me, on the 
whole, to have been exceedingly well 
and temperately argued, and I think the 
general sense of the House is that the 
principle for appeal cannot be allowed. 
I cannot, first, on account of the drafting 
of the Bill, and next, because of the 
principle of the Bill, which, after all, is 
the appeal, assent to the second read- 
ing. But I make this appeal to the hon. 
Baronet. I agree with him that there 
ought not to be any accident, or chance, 
or suddenness, or irregularity in the 
dismissal of a teacher. I think it is an 
act which should be performed after due 
notice and due formality, and, if I may 
say so, with dué solemnity ; and in order 
to effect that, I am willing to consider 
whether we could not at the present 
time, or next Session, frame a short Act 
which would accomplish that object. 
And I would recommend the hon. Baro- 
net not to put the House to the trouble 
of a division, because a division would 
negative the whole and every clause of 
the Bill; whereas, if he withdraws it, 
accepting the assurance which I have 
given him, I will endeavour to investi- 
gate the whole case very carefully before 
next Session, and introduce some mea- 
sure which shall produce the result 
which I have promised. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the discus- 
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sion, which, he thought, had been of an 
instructive character. He was glad to 
have drawn from both the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council and the Chairman of 
Committees their acknowledgment that 
he had so far made good his case that 
there did exist a grievance, and that 
they saw their way, to some extent, to 
redress it. The promise which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had given to him was 
not very precise. He did not know that 
the right hon. Gentleman had security 
of tenure himself for next Session, so 
that he could hardly pledge himself 
against that time. But he was willing 
to risk that; and in consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s undertaking, 
he would act upon the principle of 
‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” and withdraw the Bill, in 
the hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would introduce a measure em- 
bodying his promise; and he was sure 
that his promise would be accepted, as 
far as it went, by the teaching body in 
Scotland as satisfactory. He begged to 
ask leave to withdraw the Motion for 
the second reading. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that if the 
Scotch Members were agreed upon the 
8rd clause of the Bill—he could not 
hold out any promise with regard to the 
4th, except that he would consider 
it—he did not know why the hon. Baro- 
net should run the risk to which he 
alluded. The Lord Advocate would 
draft the Bill; and he did not see why 
they should not pass it through the 
House this Session, if it was at all pos- 
sible. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—[Bi11 63.) 
(Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that he could not claim any ori- 
ginality in the matter, as it dealt with 
a question which had been entirely 
threshed out. It had been considered by 
a Committee of the House of Lords and 
by a Royal Commission; and so far, 
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therefore, as inquiry outside the House 
was concerned, he could safely say that 
it was altogether exhausted, and that 
the time had come when some further 
steps should be taken. The evils that 
existed in the system of patronage in 
the Church of England had been clearly 

roved, and were so well ‘known to the 

ouse, that he could take up any part 
of the short time that remained by 
describing them. The Church, at any 
rate, was anxious to diminish these 
evils, almost all the clergy and the 
great majority of laymen being in favour 
of the Bill. The measure had been 
submitted to nearly every Diocesan 
Conference in England, as well as the 
Central Council, containing representa- 
tives from the various Conferences, and 
all alike had expressed approval of it. 
Moreover, a very large number of gen- 
tlemen belonging to the various Dissent- 
ing Bodies in the country had expressed 
cordial approval of the principle of the 
Bill, although they did not commit them- 
selves to its details. His proposals were 
not to be construed as containing any 
attack, either upon private patronage 
or upon lay patronage, both of which 
were, in his opinion, of the greatest 
value in their ecclesiastical system. So 
far from wishing to destroy the system 
of private and lay patronage, he should 
desire to see it extended, though in an 
improved form, under the provisions of 
this Bill. The first evil in the present 
system which the Committee had pointed 
out was the secrecy with which these 
transactions were conducted; many of the 
other evils could not exist to anything 
like the present extent if publicity could 
be secured. One object of the Bill was, 
therefore, to secure publicity by pro- 
viding that a register should be kept by 
the Bishop of the diocese, so that every- 
thing connected with advowsons should 
be known. Then there was a provision 
by which, before any clergyman could 
be instituted to a parish, notice was to 
be given to the parishioners, who, if 
they pleased, might lay before the Bishop 
certain definite grounds of objection to 
his appointment. Those grounds must 
consist of physical, mental, or moral 
incapacity for the duties of his office ; 
and if the Bishop should consider them 
proved, he was given the power to re- 
fuse to institute to the benefice. It 
might be said that the power to refuse 
to induct existed at the present time; 
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but the power was of so vague and 
theoretical a character that the Bisho 8 
hardly ever acted upon it. It was the 
object of the Bill to make this power 
clear and unmistakable. The second 
cause of the evils connected with patron- 
age was the sale of the office of minister 
of a parish—in other words, of the next 
presentation. If a living were full, the 
next presentation could be sold; but if 
vacant, it was illegal to sell it. A sale was 
legal if madeonly the day before the occu- 
pant of the benefice died ; but if it were 
wrong to sell the living the day after his 
death, it was wrong to sell it the day 
before. In consequence of no moral 
guilt attaching to the parties, and also 
of the uncertainty of the law, it was 
evaded all over the country. In some 
cases the contract was made when the 
church was full; but the payment of 
the purchase money was deferred until 
the avoidance took place. In other cases 
the purchase money was paid at the 
time of the contract; but the vendor 

aid interest on it until the avoidance. 
n both cases the sale was practically 
completed when the living was empty 
and the law was evaded. A clerical 
agent wrote— 

“Tn a case which came to my knowledge a 
patron had two livings, and presented a relative 
to one of them. The second living subsequently 
became vacant, and was offered to and accepted 
by the relative, in lieu of the one he held. At 
the instance, however, of the patron, he re- 
tained legal possession of the first living until 
the patron had effected the sale of the next pre- 
sentation, and then resigned it. It is obvious 
that this transaction was, in effect, the sale of a 
void presentation, and the price paid was regu- 
lated accordingly. The transaction was, how- 
ever, perfectly legal, and was carried out with 
the full knowledge of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese.”” 

The real object of the present law was 
perfectly clear ; it was to prevent the sale 
of the office of the minister of the parish; 
but the law had failed in practice, andthe 
result had been frequent scandal and 
great dissatisfaction. The object of the 
— Bill was to prevent these abuses 

y forbidding altogether the sales of 
next presentations. A Bill for this pur- 
pose passed this House 10 years ago, 
and went up to the House of Lords. The 
proposal had also received the approval 
of the Royal Commission. Since that 
time public opinion had ripened. But 
then it was said by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the objections which he 
had put forward applied also to the 
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sale of advowsons. Now, he held that 
there were two essential differences be- 
tween the sale of an advowson and the 
sale of the next presentation to it; and 
the first difference was one of principle 
—one was a sale of property, the other 
was a sale of a spiritual office. The 
Bishop of Exeter said, in a charge quite 
recently delivered by him— 

‘*It is permissible to sell the office of patron, 
but wrong to sell the office of parochial clergy- 
man. The office of patron is treated as pro- 
perty; property under the obligation to dis- 
charge very solemn duties, but still property to 
be dealt with and protected, like all other pro- 
perty.”’ 

Then the Royal Commissioners added in 
their Report— 

“There is a difference in principle between 
the sale of the advowson, which is the parting 
entirely with his trust and its accompanying 
advantages to the patron, and the sale of the 
next presentation, which is the allowing of an- 
other, for a pecuniary consideration, to dis- 
charge a duty which, so long as that trust is 
vested in the patron, it devolves upon him to 
perform.”’ 


And the second difference between the 
sale of an advowson and of a next pre- 
sentation lay in the degree of evil 
caused by it. From the evidence upon 
which the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was founded, it was perfectly 
clear that the evils arising from the sale 
of an advowson were not to be compared 
with those connected with the sale of 
the next presentation. The scandal was 
immeasurably greater. In his evidence 
Sir Robert Phillimore said— 


‘* The sale of next presentations, in my judg- 
ment, opens the door to simony in a way that 
the sale of advowsons does not, and your Lord- 
ships are perfectly well acquainted with the 
fact that it leads to a very great scandal in the 
mode in which the next presentations are put up 
to auction ;” 


and he went on to say— 


“ The real scandal arises from the auction and 
sale of the next presentation.”’ 


He did not put forward his clause for the 
abolition of the sale of next presentations 
by any means as a perfect clause ; it was 
a very difficult one to draw so that it 
could not be evaded; but he had intro- 
duced into the Bill a provision pro- 
hibiting the re-sale of an advowson 
until five years had elapsed from the 
last sale. He was quite prepared to 
consent to proper Amendments being in- 
troduced in Committee; but he appealed 
to the House not to wait for theoretical 
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perfection, but to pass this measure, and 
so apply an immediate remedy without 
injustice or hardship. But these corrupt 
transactions had been enormously fa- 
cilitated by the easy means of evading 
the law, which was furnished by do- 
native benefices. This question had been 
considered very closely by the Lords’ 
Committee and the Royal Commission. 
The Lords’ Committee reported as fol- 
lows :— 


‘The attention of the Committee has been 
specially called to the evils arising from the 
resent state of the law relating to donatives. 
e patron of a donative is not required to pre- 
sent his clerk to the Bishop for institution, nor 
is the clerk required, as all other beneficed 
clergymen are, to resign to the Bishop, but to 
his patron; while, on the other hand, the ac- 
ceptance of a donative ipso facto vacates any 
preferment which the donee may have pre- 
viously held. Abundant evidence has been 
adduced to show that the exceptional privileges 
attaching to donatives have been made use of to 
facilitate simoniacal and corrupt trafficking in 
preferment.”’ 


The manner in which the operation was 
conducted so as to evade the law by 
means of donatives was stated in the 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee. 
One witness stated— 


‘** A clergyman called upon me one day a few 
years ago, and requested me to carry out the 
sale of an advowson; he was an old family 
client ; he was the patron and incumbent of the 
living; he knew perfectly well that his Bishop 
objected to accept a resignation in cases where 
the patron was also the incumbent, and had 
made a sale; and he told me that he had ar- 
ranged with a particular clerical agent, who 
kept two or three of those donatives in his 
pocket, to purchase one of those donatives for 
£100. He was then, having sold his own living, 
to appoint himself to this donative; and then, 
when the living thereby became vacated, and 
the purchaser was presented to the living that 
was sold, he was to sell back the donative to the 
rg agent for the same price that he gave 
or it.’’ 


There were very few donatives in exist- 
ence; not more than 60 or 80; and 
many of them were being used for 
purposes quite unobjectionable; but it 
was necessary to take steps to pre- 
vent the possibility of any of them 
being used for corrupt purposes. This 
Bill proposed that donatives should 
come within the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops like presentative benefices ; and 
it was difficult to say what argument 
could be urged against it. As Sir Robert 
Phillimore had said, such a provision 
would be a benefit to the Church, and 
no injury to the patron of a donative, 
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who would only suffer when he intended 
to make animproper use of it. Then he 
came to the Law of Simony. The exist- 
ing law was frequently embarrassing 
to a clergyman’s conscience when he 
had made his declaration on the sub- 
ject, for nobody knew quite accurately 
what the law as to simony really 
was. The law was misleading and 
ambiguous. He, therefore, proposed 
to substitute a declaration that cer- 
tain things had not been done, these 
being specified in a Schedule, and in- 
cluding all cases which undoubtedly con- 
stituted simony. Those were the pro- 
visions of his Bill. He was fully aware 
of the difficulty of the case, and that 
the provisions of the Bill would require 
careful consideration ; and many Amend- 
ments might, no doubt, be suggested. 
There was a Bill before the House by 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham), in which he made certain 
other proposals upon the subject. If 
any Amendments could be suggested to 
the present Bill, arising either from the 
provisions of that other Bill, or from 
any other quarter, he should be very 
glad to consider them. Therefore, if 
the House should be in favour of read- 
ing this Bill a second time, he should not 
object to its being referred to a Select 
Committee, as he wished the Bill to be 
made as perfect as possible. The Bill 
was his contribution towards putting the 
Law of Church Patronage on a proper 
footing; and he fully believed that, if 
passed, it would have the effect of re- 
medying the evils that existed, and of 
imparting greater strength and vigour 
to the Church of England. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read. a second 
time.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH, in rising to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice—namely, 

‘That this House, while prepared to abolish 
all traffic in sacred offices in the National 
Church, objects to a measure which gives fresh 
sanction to the sale of advowsons, and would 
fail to put an end to the scandals of the exist- 
ing system of patronage,” 
said, that he might be allowed to ex- 
prone the gratification and satisfaction 
elt by many Members on that side of 
the House that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Stanhope) had at last found an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward this Bill, 
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when there was, at any rate, some slight 
chance of both sides of the case being 
stated. There had been gross misrepre- 
sentation on the subject, as was shown 
by an extract from a speech by an hon. 
Member behind him, in which that hon. 
Gentleman stated that he thought this 
was a most excellent Bill, and he should 
have given it his hearty support, but 
it was blocked by Mr. Illingworth, the 
Member for Bradford, and 10 or 12 more 
of their Nonconformist Friends in the 
House of Commons. The hon. Gentle- 
man confessed he could not quite under- 
stand on what principle they blocked it, 
except that the Nonconformists did not 
want the Church to be reformed, as a 
reformed Church would be stronger and 
more able to resist attacks from without 
than an unreformed Church. He (Mr. 
Illingworth) was glad of this opportn- 
nity, in order that not only himself but 
many other hon. Friends might clearly 
show to the House that not only had 
their conduct been consistent and not 
underhand, but, on the other hand, it 
had been actuated by the highest prin- 
ciples towards the Church as a religious 
Institution. When he was down in his 
own constituency, a friend of his gave 
him a letter which had been sent from 
the office of the National Church Reform 
Union, in which he was personally taken 
to task as having blocked the Bill. Be- 
sides that, the Bishop of Oxford, at the 
Diocesan Conference, did not hesitate to 
use, not only untruthful language, but 
made most ungenerous and un-Christian 
insinuations. It might be, of course, that 
the right rev. Prelate was misinformed ; 
but it was no light matter for a dignitary 
of the Church of England, and a Mem- 
ber of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture, to bring charges and throw out 
insinuations against Members of that 
House, who were quite as sensitive as 
he was in regard to acting conscien- 
tiously, without previously making him- 
self acquainted with the actual facts. 
He ventured to assert that political pro- 
gress, or the progress of religious liberty, 
or the real welfare of the Established 
Church, had had no more implacable 
enemies than those who now or formerly 
sat on the Episcopal Bench. In refer- 
ence to the measure brought in by the 
hon. Gentleman, it had been insinuated 
that those interested in this matter were 
not acting from the highest motives. He 
asked the House whether it was not 
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largely due to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) that 
Churchmen were now aroused to the in- 
jury which this system of Church patron- 
age was doing to the Church itself. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
relate what took place in regard to two 
Bills of the hon. Mamas opposite. He 
sought to have their par 20am as an 
unopposed Motion, and over and over 
again he sought to carry the second 
reading after the hour on Wednesday 
afternoon which prevented any discus- 
sion, and when only unopposed Business 
could be taken; but there was one ex- 
ception to this, and that was that he 
tried to take them a little after 2 o’clock 
one morning when the House had been 
exhausted by the Rivers Conservancy 
and Floods Prevention Bill. The hon. 
Member proposed to initiate a discussion 
on the second reading of his Bill when 
the House was very thin. It was not 
expected the Bill would be introduced to 
the House, and it was impossible that 
any report could appear in the Press. 
The hon. Member himself had, unfortu- 
nately, been rushing into print; and he 
had not hesitated to insinuate that their 
tactics were not quite of a worthy cha- 
racter. The hon. Member spoke upon 
the Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention Bill; and he made an appeal to 
the Government to suspend the debate 
on account of the late hour, and then, 
after 2 o’clock, he himself proposed to 
begin a discussion on the second reading 
of a Bill, in their judgment, not less im- 
portant. With the leave of the House 
he would in a few words tell them what 
had been the experience of the last few 
years in regard to legislation, or at- 
tempted legislation, on this subject. In 
1874 a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Lords to inquire into the ques- 
tion of the sale and exchange of livings. 
The proposals of that Committee were, 
as might have been expected from the 
character of its nomination, of the mildest 
possible kind; for whatever the other 
House failed to represent, it, no doubt, 
thoroughly represented property and 
vested interests. In the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee there was no 
proposal to deal with either next pre- 
sentations or the sale of advowsons. All 
they proposed was to confer some new 
powers on the Bishops in order to enabie 
them to deal with corrupt presentations. 
Individual property in presentations and 
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advowsons was left untouched in any 
form. The Bishop of Peterborough 
brought in a Bill based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. It passed 
the second reading without a division, 
and then it was referred to a Select 
Committee. It was evident during those 
earlier and, in one sense, unopposed 
stages that there was by no means 
unanimity in the other House as to 
what was the remedy and what was the 
disease in the National Church in regard 
to patronage. The Bill was modified to 
some extent in that Committee. Then 
it passed the third reading, and made 
its appearance in this House in 1875. 
He wanted to ask who were the parties 
who prevented that Bill from passing 
into law on that occasion? Surely his 
hon. Friend was not charged with ob- 
structing at that stage. That Bill made 
no progress in this House. The Con- 
servative Party were in power at that 
time. It had three or four years after 
that of unbroken supremacy in this 
House of Parliament, as it always had 
in the other; but there was no attempt 
made to deal with the grievous offence 
of Church patronage. It could not be 
held that this House was overcharged 
with prospects of legislation so that 
there was no time to bring on other im- 
ortant questions. It was true that a 
yal Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject ; but the composi- 
tion of the Commission was such that 
its Report could not be considered ex- 
haustive or national in its character. 
The hon. Member would, no doubt, tell 
them that his proposal was based on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He failed, however, to see in the 
present measure any reference to sales 
of livings by public auction, which were 
considered to be a scandal to the Church 
of England as by law established. When 
they were told that they ought to be 
satisfied with the Report of the Royal 
Commission, he would ask how many 
curates were examined, and how many 
aggrieved parishioners? There were in 
only 23 witnesses; two were mem- 
bers of the Commission; one was secre- 
tary to five or six Bishops; and, in the 
main, the witnesses were clergymen of 
the Church of England. If the Com- 
mission wanted to see the extent of the 
scandal and the strength of the national 
feeling, it might have been right to have 
examined the President of the Metho- 
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dist Conference, and have asked for the 
opinion of his Denomination of the buy- 
ing and selling of sacred offices. But 
the Church was treated as an imperium 
in imperio, and those outside it were 
kept at arm’s length in regard to the 
management of its affairs. The time, 
however, was approaching when this 
would be no longer possible, if the 
House of Commons was to be respon- 
sible for the government of the Church. 
Why was it that the House of Lords, 
with its ample leisure, had not again 
ventured upon legislation? If it had, 
they would have learnt how far it was 
now prepared to go in the way of 
Church reform. In 1874 the recommen- 
dations of the Lords’ Committee and 
the Bill of the Bishop of Peterborough 
were of the most meagre and timid cha- 
racter ; but the Royal Commission went 
a great deal further; and, as public 
opinion was evidently on the move, if a 
little time were given it would be pos- 
sible to carry a measure more worthy of 
Parliament than that now before it. Out- 
of-doors, the public did not recognize 
the distinction drawn by the hon. Mem- 
ber between the selling by retail of the 
next presentation and the selling by 
wholesale of the advowson ; and he re- 
pelled with warmth the insinuation that 
the reform of the greater evil would do 
any injury to the Church. As a Church 
it could only be saved and cease to stink 
in the nostrils of the people—[‘ Oh, 
oh!’ |—he was using the words of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, spoken on this 
subject in the House of Lords—when it 
cut itself entirely free from the purchase 
or sale of clerical offices in any form. 
Of the 7,000 advowsons, one-seventh 
were always on sale; and it was very 
probable that the pressure of the times, 
and the pending changes in the Land 
Laws, would increase the number in the 
market. All that this Bill did was to 
prevent re-sale within five years. It 
was well known that a curate had little 
chance of promotion without wealth and 
favour; and if his father had a few 
thousands and proposed to buy a next 
presentation, and this Bill would say to 
him that he should not do that unless he 
had a few thousands more and could buy 
the advowson too, and though he could 
not re-sell the remaining interest for 
five years, there was nothing to prevent 
him raising money upon it. At a meet- 
ing of the Deanery of Eccles, Man- 
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chester, the cle were found to be 
equally divided about this Bill; and in 
any general meeting of 2,000 or 3,000 
persons, when all the facts were stated, 
the Bill would not receive the support of 
one in 100. Those who looked forward 
to a radical reform of the Church of 
England did so in no spirit of hostility 
to the Church. It could not be said 
that Dissenters had many grievances 
left; but they had a profound conviction 
that there was no effectual cure for the 
abuses and anomalies connected with 
the Church, except disestablishment and 
disendowment. There was not a timber 
that the dry rot had not seized. Many 
Churchmen felt that the Church would 
be better without State patronage and 
State control. It could not be denied 
that great abuses and anomalies existed 
in the Church; and it was unreasonable 
to expect that a democratic House of 
Commons should spend its time in a 
mere attempt to reform and re-cast an 
ecclesiastical system of government. In 
the United States, where religion was 
free, more had been done during the 
past 50 years in the cause of Christianity 
than had been done in this country 
with its Church Establishment and its 
high-placed ecclesiastic dignitaries. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while prepared to abolish all 
traffic in sacred offices in the National Church, 
objects to a measure which gives fresh sanction 
to the sale of advowsons, and would fail to put 
an end to the scandals of the existing system of 
patronage.’’—(Mr. Illingworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. RAIKES held that the subject 
dealt with in the Bill had no necessary 
connection with the larger question of 
Church Establishment, and was of opi- 
nion that, so far as the measure was an 
evidence of increased interest taken by 
Churchmen in legislation, with a view to 
Church reform, it ought to be hailed 
with satisfaction. At the same time, he 
could not approve of it in its present 
shape. It was impossible to separate it 
altogether from the larger and bolder 
measure of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham), and he con- 
fessed he preferred the latter, because it 
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was based upon an intelligible principle. 
Not often did he find himself in agree- 
ment upon ecclesiastical matters with 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) ; but, like that hon. Mem- 
ber, he was unable to understand how it 
could be ranked as a sin to sell the next 
presentation, while it was a conspicuous 
virtue to sell an advowson. The ques- 
tion could be argued on moral grounds 
in connection with the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield ; but his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stanhope) had given up the 
moral question altogether, by making 
provision for the transfer of advowsons, 
while absolutely prohibiting the sale of 
next presentations. He did not see how 
they could legislate upon the lines of 
this Bill without adding a clause provid- 
ing for compensation. While the sale of 
advowsons had been frequently found 
convenient as a territorial incident, yet 
he did not see that it had worked so 
well for the Church as the transfer of 
next presentations during the last half 
century. Taking the good and the bad 
together, and admitting that the bad had 
been only too frequent, he was yet pre- 
pared to say that he believed the oppor- 
tunity which had been given to the great 
mercantile classes of this country to asso- 
ciate themselves as patrons with our 
Church system, and the means of bring- 
ing in men of the middle class to posi- 
tions of eminence and usefulness in the 
Church, had been very cheaply obtained 
at the expense of the evils which they all 
deplored. In the North of England it 
would be found that large numbers of 
men of no landed connection, who had 
made great fortunes, and whose sons had 
been trained at the Universities, would 
be unwilling to let their sons enter the 
Church unless as men of business, and as 
practical men they could look forward to 
making provision for them in the form 
of a positive stipend. That being so, he 
believed the sale of next ecaaitae 
had been largely beneficial during the 
last half century. As to the alleged im- 
morality of the traffic in sacred offices, 
he supposed that question must have 
been given up by those who voted re- 
cently for the Walton Vicarage Bill. He 
had no doubt that the hon. Members for 
Huddersfield and Bradford, true to their 
convictions, voted against that Bill, as 
he had, with equal consistency, voted for 
it. In regard to next presentation, his 
hon. Friend had introduced provisions 
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in the latter part of his Bill, which, if 
they stood alone, would have enabled 
him cordially to support the second 
reading. It seemed to him that if a 
Bishop were authorized to refuse to ratify 
any presentation to which he thought 
there was anything equivocal or unsatis- 
factory attached, they would provide a 
much more satisfactory and _ perfect 
remedy for such abuses as had been re- 
ferred to. If they brought such a pro- 
vision into Clause 25 of the Bill, he be- 
lieved they would do nearly all that was 
necessary to prevent these scandals. It 
would also be of very great importance 
if they inserted a clause to prevent sales 
by auction. There were some provisions 
of the Bill which appeared to him to be 
of a most irritating and unfortunate 
character, and which he trusted would 
be removed before the measure became 
law, if it ever did become law. He re- 
ferred to the opportunities afforded by 
the mandate of the Bishop inviting the 
parishioners to pick holes in the coat of 
the clergyman, which would arise from 
the power given to any two parishioners 
of making representations affecting the 
moral character, or dealing with the 
physical or mental infirmity of the 
clergyman who was to be presented to 
the benefice. That communication was 
to be a privileged communication ; and, 
therefore, there was to be no check upon 
the impulses of any of the parishioners. 
After a formal inquiry into the antece- 
dents of the clergyman presented to the 
benefice, he should like to know of what 
possible usefulness that clergyman could 
be if two members of the Commission 
happened to be opposed to him and the 
rest in his favour? These were matters 
of which Churchmen could not speak 
too seriously or too carefully. He was 
bound to say that the resolutions passed 
at the Diocesan Conferences had been in 
favour of the Bill; but those resolutions 
simply amounted to this—that they ap- 
proved of the Preamble of the Bill and 
nothing more. If this question was to 
be settled it seemed to him it would not 
be settled by a measure which only half- 
heartedly accepted the principle upon 
which the agitation was based, and, at 
the same time, wholly disregarded the 
rights of Property, and which, therefore, 
had the double fault of conflicting with 
the moral theory from which it sprang, 
and with those doctrines of respect for 
property, which he hoped were not pecu- 
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liar to the Upper House, but which he 
trusted were equally recognized in this 
House. If the course taken by a parti- 
cular Deanery in Lancashire had been 
taken in other Deaneries, it would have 
been found that the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield was, in many 
cases, preferred to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope). 
If the Bill was sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, it might be accompanied by the 
more drastic measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield, so that the Com- 
mittee might decide what portion of 
either could be rendered useful and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM said, he re- 
gretted that the Bill had come on at an 
hour at which it was impossible ade- 
quately to discuss its provisions. But 
he wished very briefly to state why he 
felt no enthusiasm for the measure, and 
yet why he was unable to support the 
Amendment. In a great deal of what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
he heartily concurred. He placed no 
reliance upon testimonials, declarations, 
and Commissions, so long as they left the 
root of the evil untouched. The evi- 
dence with which he had so frequently 
troubled the House proved that all these 
precautions were mere cobwebs when 
they were brought into conflict with the 
ingenuity of clerical agents, and with 
the state of the clerical conscience, such 
as it had become through the mischiev- 
ous teaching of the traffic in livings. The 
House must remember that the root of 
the evil was not, as the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
seemed to think, the secrecy which sur- 
rounded the transactions, or even the 
impurity and scandal which had gathered 
round the system. It was the system 
itself—the common sale of a public and 
solemn trust. This was a thing so re- 
pugnant to all our ordinary notions of 
what was right, and safe, and honour- 
able, that nothing but long usage could 
have reconciled us to its perpetuation. 
It was not too much to say that if pro- 
prietary interests had not twined them- 
selves around patronage, we should long 
ago have swept away the right of carry- 
ing the cure of other men’s souls to 
market. And what he wished to point 
out was that, even if the Bill before the 
House became law—though we might 
have brushed away some of the scandals 
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which attached to the traffic, the worst 
scandal of all would remain, and that 
was the traffic itself. For it was not the 
next presentation, it was the advowson, 
which was the favourite article of mer- 
chandize, and for obvious reasons. The 
bulk of this traffic was carried on by 
clergymen, and clergymen being pro- 
hibited from purchasing next presenta- 
tions for themselves, went naturally into 
the advowson market for what they re- 
quired, while the whole advowson being 
purchaseable at a trifle more than the 
next presentation, theré was no sufli- 
cient reason why they should not do so. 
Mr. Stark, who catered delicately for 
the clerical appetite, in a recent circular, 
advertised particulars of of 110 adow- 
sons, but only of 22 next presentations. 
The Bill, therefore, before the House 
would only touch a fraction of the traffic; 
and he should like to show, if there 
were time, that any moral considerations 
which impelled them to prohibit the 
sale of next presentations equally im- 
pelled them to prohibit the sale of ad- 
vowsons. He was aware that an attempt 
had been made to-day to set up a moral 
distinction between the two transactions. 
They were told that the man who only 
sold the next presentation retained his 
trusteeship, and was still responsible to 
the parish. This was a practical fal- 
lacy. The man who sold the next pre- 
sentation for all practical purposes, and 
probably for his lifetime, made as com- 
plete a renunciation of his trust as if he 
had sold the advowson outright. Again, 
the motive of the man who sold the ad- 
vowson and of the man who sold the 
next presentation were identical. It 
was the desire of turning his trust into 
money, and of the two offenders he 
thought the advowson seller the bigger, 
because be put a bigger sum into his 
pocket by the sacrifice of his trust. The 
motive of the purchaser, too, in 99 cases 
out of 100, was the same. He pur- 
chased an advowson, not from a laud- 


able desire to become the patron of a| & 


parish, but with a view to the next pre- 
sentation, and with an eye to his own 
preferment. The immorality, therefore, 
in either case was the same. It was the 
trafficking in trusts. Well, if this was 
his (Mr. Leatham’s) opinion, and if he 
regarded the Bill before the House as 
most incomplete and inadequate, he 
might fairly be asked the question why 
he was not going to support the hon. 
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Member for Bradford’s Amendment? 
His reason was a very simple one. So 
far as the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire went, he went upon the clear un- 
derstanding that this species of property 
was permeated through and through 
with the notion of a trust; and it was 
because he (Mr. Leatham) never would 
believe that when they had once seri- 
ously begun to deal with this species of 
property upon that basis, Parliament 
would ever cease dealing with it, until 
they had made the trust supreme, that 
he should vote for the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that on the 
understanding that his hon. Friend op- 
posite had offered to allow his Bill to 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
would offer no objection to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield being re- 
ferred to the same Committee, he thought 
that would be the best means of dealing 
with the question. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH could not con- 
cur in the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, as he did not look upon 
the Bill as containing any merits what- 
ever. 

Mr. RICHARD said, that as the dis- 
cussion had been very partial and un- 
satisfactory, and as there were many;hon. 
Members who desired to express their 
views, he should move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till 7o-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—_—onnnn— 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Asutzy, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Great Yarmouth Tramways, High- 
ate Hill Tramways, Isle of Axholme and 
Marshland Tramways, North Shields and Dis- 
trict Tramways Extension, Pontypridd and 
Rhondda Valley Tramways, Staffordshire Tram- 
ways (Extension), Sunderland Tramways (Ex- 
tension), and Weston-super-Mare Tramways, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Asuiey and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bili149.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’elock, 
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MINUTES.]—Pustiic Buts—First Reading— 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister * 
(75); Militia Storehouses* (76); Places of 
Worship Sites Amendment* (77); Roads 
Provisional Order (Edinburgh) * (78); Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Unreformed) * (79). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Ballymena, &c.)* (57), 
and passed. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN. 
TARY EDUCATION, ENGLAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart SPENCER: As I see my noble 
Friend (Lord Norton) opposite, I wish 
to ask him a Question, of which I have 
given him private Notice. My noble 
Friend has given Notice of a very 
important Motion connected with Edu- 
cation, which he proposes to intro- 
duce to your Lordships to-morrow 
night. It is a subject of the deepest 
possible importance, not only as being 
connected with the New Code, which has 
been discussed in ‘‘ another place” and 
in the country generally, but also as 
relating to the whole system of Govern- 
ment grants towards Elementary Edu- 
cation in this country. Consequently, 
whoever holds the responsible position 
which I do, as the Head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, ought to deal with 
the subject with great care and delibe- 
ration. My Lords, I had, consequently, 
looked forward to taking part in the 
discussion which must arise on the 
Motion of my noble Friend; but your 
Lordships will understand that circum- 
stances have occurred during the last 
few days which have rendered it impos- 
sible for me to bestow that care, time, 
and attention to the subject which its 
importance deserves. I should regret to 
have to deal cursorily, and in a slight 
manner, with so important a subject ; 
and, therefore, I must ask my noble 
Friend whether he will kindly postpone 
the Motion which he has on the Paper 
for a few days, so as to enable my 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal 
(Lord Carlingford) to make himself ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of 
the case? I should also like to take 
this opportunity of saying one or two 
words upon the general question, with- 
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out going into the merits of the case, 
which are not wholly personal to myself, 
but are due to certain others connected 
with the Education Department. This 
subject of the revision of the Code was 
really entered upon in the Session before 
last in your Lordships’ House. It was 


‘in response, I believe, to a request made 


by my noble Friend that I undertook 
that the Education Department should 
look into the subject. I am, therefore, 
personally connected with the delibera- 
tions on this subject ; and I need hardly 
say that during the last year and a-half 
my constant attention has been given to 
the best method of carrying out the im- 
ene pledge which I gave to your 

ordships. feel the deepest inte- 
rest in the Code, which will be more 
fully discussed in this House on some 
future occasion. As the Head of the 
Education Department, I am directly 
responsible for it ; and I therefore regret 
the circumstances which will prevent my 
taking part in the debate. At the same 
time, I feel I owe to others some recogni- 
tion of the great services which they have 
rendered to the cause of the education of 
the country, and of the manner in which 
they have dealt with the subject. Your 
Lordships are aware that, at the present 
time, the Government have the advan- 
tage of the services of a distinguished 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella), who has had 
a long and continuous experience in edu- 
cation, as Vice President of the Commit- 
tee of Council. He has given, I need 
hardly state, the greatest possible time 
and attention to the consideration of the 
subject. I am quite sure everybody will 
give to him what credit is due for the 
excellence of the New Code. There are 
others connected with the Education 
Department who have done eminent 
service in this matter. I allude to those 
who are in the Education Office, par- 
ticularly to Sir Francis Sandford and 
several members of the Department. 
From their knowledge of the Old Code, 
which has really grown up under their 
supervision, they were able to bring 
an amount of knowledge. and expe- 
rience to bear upon the work without 
which our labours would have been 
entirely futile, and the Code would not 
have been brought to its present state. 
We have also had the assistance of some 
of the most distinguished Inspectors of 
the Department, and I wish to give to 
them and all those who have taken a 
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part in this work of no ordinary labour 
my best thanks for the valuable assist- 
ance which they have rendered us. I 
thought I might take this opportunity 
to render my own personal thanks to 
all those gentlemen for what they have 
done with regard to the Code. 

Lorp NORTON said, he was extremely 
sorry a second time to be obliged to 
postpone his Motion, especially as the 
New Code had received scant attention 
in the other House of Parliament, owing 
to the overwhelming pressure of other 
matters, and none in that House, although 
the country took the greatest interest 
in the question, as he knew from the 
enormous number of communications he 
received from all partsof England. He 
had intended to make no attack upon 
the Lord President of the Council. It 
was rather to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the noble Lord and his 
Colleague the Vice President for the 
great attention they had given to the 
question, and to call the attention of 
their Lordships to the general merits of 
the Education Code. It was impossible 
for him, in the present circumstances, to 
resist the appeal of the noble Lord; he 
could only hope that the arrangements 
of the Government would be such that 
the postponement would be as short as 
possible. In these circumstances, he 
would postpone the Motion of which he 
had given Notice. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to know whether the post- 
ponement was to be till the noble Earl’s 
return from Ireland? He should also 
like to know when that event was likely 
to take place? 

Eart SPENCER said, that one rea- 
son for asking for delay was that his 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal (Lord 
Carlingford) would undertake his duties 
during his absence, and would require 
some few days before he could deal with 
the matter. His noble Friend would be 
ready to accede to the proposal of his noble 
Friend opposite in a week or 10 days. 


ARMY—THE COMMITTEE ON MUS- 
KETRY INSTRUCTION—THE EVI- 
DENCE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Viscount HARDINGE rose to ask 
the Under Secretary for War, Whether 
any portions of the Evidence taken before 
the War Office Committee on Musketry 
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could be laid on the Table of the House ? 
The noble Lord said, he could quite 
understand why the Report and Evidence 
in extenso should not be laid on the 
Table ; but, he thought it desirable that 
portions of the Report should be made 
available to the public. Great interest 
was taken in the subject in military 
circles. It was particularly desirable in 
the case of the Cavalry. He wished to 
make one or two suggestions on the 
subject. The first was that the number 
of rounds fired by the soldiers should be 
increased. As to the Volunteers, a man 
became efficient if he merely fired 60 
rounds ; but, in his opinion, some higher 
test should be exacted, and more encour- 
agementshould be given tothe Volunteers 
to induce them to shoot better. He 
hoped his noble Friend would see his 
way to making that increase. Secondly, 
that the Government should grant sums 
in aid of regimental rifle clubs. Those 
clubs were of great use, and in some 
regiments were largely assisted by the 
officers. He thought it desirable, too, 
that steps should be taken to improve 
musketry instruction in the Militia and 
the Militia Reserve, particularly the 
latter, which he regarded as a most 
valuable arm of the Service. Musketry 
practice underwent a revolution every 
year in consequence of the successive 
improvements in the manufacture of 
fire-arms, and it was of the most vital 
importance that precision and skill in 
firing practice should keep pace with 
those improvements. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
not surprised at the anxiety of the noble 
Lord to obtain information on this im- 
portant subject. There was no point of 
the noble Viscount’s speech with which 
he was unable to express his concurrence. 
The Report of the Committee could not 
be presented in its entirety. The fact 
was that the Report was of a very con- 
fidential character, and so was the evi- 
dence. The Secretary of State for War 
was, however, now considering what 
parts, if any, of that Report and Evi- 
dence could be laid on the Table of 
the House, and his decision, no doubt, 
would be arrived at at no distant time. 
With regard to the various suggestions 
of his noble Friend, he could make one 
observation which he believed would be 
extremely satisfactory tohim. It was pro- 
posed at once, if, indeed, it had not been 
done already, to issue a considerably 
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increased quantity of ammunition to the 
Army generally. For the future, the 
men would be supplied with 150 rounds 
per annum, and the amount served out 
to the recruits would be increased from 
90 to 150 rounds, while that issued to the 
Militia would be very much increased. 
As regarded the question of musketry 
instruction for the Militia, he could not 
then go into the subject at length; but 
there could be no doubt that the time 
which was availaple for men of the 
Militia to go through that course was 
very short indeed. He quite agreed with 
what had falien from the noble Lord 
with reference to the Volunteers. He 
thought it extremely desirable that more 
encouragement should be given to induce 
them to improve their shooting, and it 
was the intention of the Secretary of 
State to deal with that matter this year. 
The other questions to which the noble 
Lord referred affecting the musketry in- 
struction of the Army were under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, 
or of his Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. That 
consideration had reached an advanced 
state, and he hoped before long regu- 
lations would be issued regarding them. 
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QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO rose to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether their at- 
tention has been called to a pamphlet 
written and circulated by the late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ; 
whether the statements therein contained 
are undisputed ; and if so, what steps, if 
any, are to be taken to protect professors 
from the treatment to which Professor 
Bloxam has been subjected by the mili- 
tary governor and the gentlemen cadets ; 
and, further, to ask with whom rests the 
selection of the officer for the appoint- 
ment of governor, the names of the 
governors who have successively held 
that post since 1870, and the period 
during which they have respectively en- 
joyed it? The noble Lord said, he 
wished he could have put these Ques- 
tions without remark. The subject to 
which he should refer was of a very 
age character, but was one to which 

e was sure those among their Lord- 
ships who had read the pamphlet issued 
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by Professor Bloxam would be ready to 
give their attention and consideration. 
That pamphlet presented a state of 
things in the Royal Military Academy 
which was deeply to be deplored, and 
which must interfere materially with the 
advantages of that Academy, both to the 
Military Profession and the public gene- 
rally. Professor Bloxam entered on his 
duties as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Academy in 1856, and continued to hold 
that appointment down to February 
1882. When he first entered on his 
duties, there were at the Academy an 
Inspector of Studies, an Assistant In- 
spector, and a lieutenant, who were spe- 
cially detailed to parade the gentlemen 
cadets, and maintain silence and atten- 
tion during the lectures. In 1870 those 
three officials were removed and a Board 
substituted, before which the Professor 
was to attend and lay any complaint he 
had to make. The withdrawal of those 
three officers had been disastrous. On 
two occasions, and on two only, did Pro- 
fessor Bloxam attend the Board to make 
suggestions of improvement. Upon the 
second occasion he represented to the 
Board that the pupils ought not to be 
allowed to obtain permission from the 
Governor to absent themselves from the 
lectures, in order to indulge in games of 
football and cricket. The result of that 
complaint was satisfactory, both to the 
Professor and tothe pupils. But, strange 
to say, from that day the Professor was 
never called before the Board again, 
although he had the gravest possible 
charges tomake. One was that the tone 
of the cadets was so degrading as to 
be utterly abominable and unendurable. 
And another was that on one occasion 
no less than 12 gas-jets were turned on 
in the neighbourhood of the laboratory 
at the risk of the fumes passing into the 
laboratory. Had an explosion occurred 
the whole of the east wing of the build- 
ing must have been blown to atoms. 
There could be no doubt that on the 
withdrawal of the three officials, insub- 
ordination began; and, although the 
Professor showed the utmost tact and 
temper, the state of things became com- 
pletely intolerable. He therefore wrote 
to the Governor, stating that his health 
had been suffering from the great 
anxiety which he experienced in carrying 
on his lectures in the midst of so much 
insubordination among the pupils, whose 
behaviour distracted his attention, The 
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truth of that statement was soon proved, 
for, at the end of 1879, the Professor 
was taken ill, and, notwithstanding, he 
was called upon to continue his lectures 
to the end of the term. In the early 
part of 1880 he returned to his duty, by 
which time a new Governor had been 
appointed. On July 5, Professor Bloxam 
wrote to the Governor of the Academy 
that the teaching of a great number of 
subjects had been laid upon him beyond 
those which he had originally under- 
taken to teach, and that the salary of 
£600, which he was to receive, had 
not been paid. He also complained 
that the conduct of the majority of the 
boys who came to him for instruction 
was that of boys in an ordinary board- 
ing school, with a very low standard of 
moral and religious instruction. To 
that letter the Professor received no 
reply whatever; but, having been com- 
pelled on one occasion to dismiss the 
class at a moment’s notice in conse- 
quence of unseemly conduct on the part 
of the cadets, he received a message 
from the Governor through the secre- 
tary to the effect that he had adopted 
an extreme measure in dismissing the 
class. Having directed, with the view 
to preserve order, that the outer doors 
should be locked after the second bell 
had rung, the Professor received a me- 
morandum from the Governor, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Mr. Bloxam,”’ without any of 
the usual terms of courtesy, and direct- 
ing him not to lock the doors. The 
Professor having explained the reason 
that had induced him to order the 
doors to be locked, he received another 
abrupt communication, in which he, a 
Professor of 30 years’ standing, was 
ordered to obey the directions of a Go- 
vernor of 12 months’ standing, such com- 
munication not even being enclosed in an 
envelope, and being partly written by a 
clerk. Professor Bloxam was next written 
to by the secretary, that an orderly offi- 
cer would be sent to the class-room to 
attend the lecture, and that the door 
was not to be locked, as that it was an 
indignity to the class. Professor Bloxam 
replied that the class did not regard it 
as an indignity. Such was the gist of 
the correspondence which had taken place, 
as shown in the pamphlet from which he 
was quoting. The remainder of the 
pamphlet related to Professor Bloxam’s 
retirement. The Professor received a 
civil communication from the Governor, 
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through the secretary, stating that he 
had made some proposal to the War 
Department, with the view of continuing 
for another year his instruction at the 
Academy, in order to complete the seven 
years ; and he wrote a letter respectfully 
but distinctly declining that proposal, ob- 
serving that for several years he had re- 
presented to the Governor of the Academy 
the necessity of certain alterations in 
the discipline of the classes, to enable 
him to continue to give instruction with- 
out undergoing so much suffering and 
degradation from the riot and obscene 
conduct of the students. The condition 
of the Royal Military Academy was not 
one which the country had a right to 
expect, and could not be one which gave 
satisfaction to the military authorities. 
Was the position of the Governer of the 
Royal Military Academy that of a sine- 
cure for superannuated merit? Was it 
a grateful retreat for pompous imbe- 
cility? Was it a resting-place in a land 
of promise for high ability and legiti- 
mate ambition? He said it was not one 
of those things, and he wanted to know 
what it was. Was the post of Gover- 
nor one of strict supervision or not? 
Was it one under which such atrocities 
could be committed as that the lecture- 
room, the lobby, and the passages could 
be covered with obscene and filthy draw- 
ings of every description without their 
being removed? [ dfurmurs.| He was 
only quoting that pamphlet. Were there 
any duties attaching to the position of 
Governor, and was it conceivable that 
they were adequately fulfilled on behalf 
of the public? He believed that, how- 
ever able the distinguished officers se- 
lected for that post might be, however 
high their scientific attainments, how- 
ever well fitted for command in the 
field, for a period of 10 years they had 
not shown themselves qualified for the 
position of Governor of that Institution 
if the statements in that pamphlet were 
correct. .What would be said of the 
Head Masters of our public schools if 
such a state of things existed in them ? 
The schools would be ruined. He could 
not receive a pamphlet like that without 
feeling it his duty to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to it; and he concluded 
by asking the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether that Institution was to 
be continued in its present condition, or 
what steps the Government thought it 
advisable to adopt in future, with a view 
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either of remedying its defects or of en- 
tirely abolishing it ? 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the noble Lord at the beginning of his 
speech had told them with very great 
frankness that he would reverse the usual 
course in regard to putting Questions 
in that House, by giving information 
instead of asking for it. He thought, 
however, that, for the sake of Professor 
Bloxam, the noble Lord would have 
acted more wisely if he had exercised a 
little more discretion in respect to tho 
information he afforded to the House. 
It would have been still more prudent 
if the noble Lord, after asking him whe- 
ther certain statements were undis- 
puted, had waited to hear the answer 
to his Question, instead of hastily ac- 
cepting the injurious statements con- 
tained in a pamphlet, affecting most 
distinguished officers. He (the Earl of 
Morley) protested in the strongest way 
against the sweeping assertions made 
by the noble Lord upon the evidence 
of a pamphlet written by Professor 
Bloxam under feelings of strong per- 
sonal irritation, and without hearing 
anything by way of counter-statement. 
He would answer tke first Question of 
the noble Lord by saying that the selec- 
tion of the Governor of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy — and the appointment 
was one of great importance—was made 
upon the recommendation of his Royal 
Highness who occupied a seat upon the 
Cross Benches, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State in the same 
manner as all other appointments to mili- 
tary commands. He would also give the 
names of the gentlemen who had held 
that appointment since 1870. In that 
year Sir Lintorn Simmons was selected, 
an officer so distinguished that it was 
unnecesary for him to say anything fur- 
ther respecting him—he was one of the 
most distinguished and most practical 
officers who had ever held the post at 
Woolwich, and the changes of which 
the noble Lord complained were intro- 
duced by him in accordance with the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission. 
Sir Lintorn Simmons was followed by 
Sir John Adye, and Sir John Adye 
by General Browne, the present Com- 
mandant; and he asked their Lord- 
ships whether these distinguished offi- 
cers were examples of ‘‘ superannuated 
merit or pompous imbecility?” They 
were officers whose reputation was 
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known throughout England. Indeed, 
the case of Professor Bloxam had been 
put before their Lordships in such a 
way that it was hardly necessary for 
him to say much in reply, except asa 
matter of courtesy to his noble Friend. 
The gravamen of the noble Lord’s first 
charge was that discipline had been 
seriously impaired in consequence of 
the changes made in 1870—changes for 
which no reason had ever been assigned. 
Now, if the noble Lord had read a few 
paragraphs of the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1869 he would have seen 
that there was ample reason for them. 
Their object was to give to the Pro- 
fessor a better status. Before 1870 
the condition of the Royal Military 
Academy was not at all satisfactory, and 
the Commission of 1869 issued a long 
Report on the subject. Among other 
changes, a Board of Visitors was estab- 
lished. It was also suggested that con- 
siderably wider powers should be given 
to the Professors, in order to enable them 
to maintain discipline themselves, instead 
of by the objectionable and degrading 
practice of having an officer or a cor- 
poral present for that purpose. Pro- 
fessor Bloxam, however, though doubt- 
less an eminent chemist, did not appear 
to have been very happy in his manage- 
ment of young men, and one sentence in 
a letter he had written was a sufficient 
condemnation of his attitude, and ought 
to have restrained him from uttering 
charges which for the most part were 
groundless. The Professor wrote— 

“T must either at once discontinue my lec- 
tures or disobey the Governor, and I choose the 
latter course.’ 

Professor Bloxam, he thought, should 
first learn discipline himself before com- 
plaining of the want of it in others. 
His position with respect to the renewal 
of his appointment was exactly the same 
as that of any other Professor. He had 
applied in 1870 for a renewal of the 
Professorship and had obtained it, 
though he had not obtained an increase 
of salary for which he had applied. 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that 
a hearing—an indulgent hearing—was 
not granted to any Professor who de- 
sired to address the Board of Visitors, 
and unless he had much better evidence 
he should decline to give credit to any 
allegation to the contrary. He did not 
think it necessary to reply at length to 
the statement which had been made 
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about the correspondence ; but he was 
informed that it was the custom to mini- 
mize the amount of correspondence as 
much as possible, and complaints and 
suggestions were received at a monthly 
conference of the Professors with the 
Commandant held for that purpose. The 
question also of the repairs was so slight 
that it was unnecessary to trouble the 
House with it. With regard, however, 
to the statement respecting the increase 
of salaries, the noble Lord was in error. 
The salary of the Governor and of the 
secretary and treasurer had not been in- 
creased, but was precisely the same as it 
always had been, except in the case of 
the treasurer, whose salary had been 
diminislied. The increase alleged by 
Professor Bloxam resulted from the fact 
that whereas now the pay of the Go- 
vernor and secretary was consolidated, 
formerly it consisted of special pay and 
half-pay, and, consequently, appeared 
in two different Votes of the Annual 
Estimates. Professor Bloxom could 
easily have ascertained this before 
making this allegation. He thought, 
therefore, that the charges against the 
Academy had not been made out The 
fact was the statements in the pamphlet 
were exaggerated. It was most un- 
fair to the gentleman cadets and all who 
were connected with the Royal Military 
Academy that such charges should be 
brought against them as were brought 
by the noble Lord on the ex parte evi- 
dence of such a pamphlet as that from 
which the noble Lord quoted. At the 
same time, the Secretary of State did 
consider that he ought to call for a Re- 
port, and until that Report came he did 
not propose to enter more fully into the 
question. 

Lorp TRURO said, that he disclaimed 
all idea of giving offence to the dis- 
tinguished officers who had filled the 
post of Governor. His object was 
simply to show that there were grounds 
for an inquiry intv the mode in which 
discipline was maintained in the Institu- 
tion. 

Tur Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
was bound to protest against the state- 
ment which had been made by the noble 
Lord on this subject. It was true that 
he had tried to explain away the charges 
which he had made against the distin- 
guished officer who filled the important 
position of Military Governor of the Aca- 
demy; but he had made charges not only 
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against the present Governor, but his 
predecessor, and his whole argument 
went to show that from 1870 the condi- 
tion and discipline of the Academy had 
not been what they ought tobe. It was 
his (the Duke of Cambridge’s) duty to 
make the appointments to the post of 
Governor, subject to the caunanek of the 
Secretary of State, and he defied the 
noble Lord to prove that he could have 
appointed two more efficient or distin- 
guished officers to fill this post than he 
had. The arrangements now in force at 
the Academy were simply those which 
had been proposed by the Royal Com- 
mission for the altered state of circum- 
stances. Cadets were entered at a more 


-advanced age, and it was found that the 


arrangements for the discipline of youths 
were unsuited to men. Whatever Pro- 
fessor Bloxam’s ability as a lecturer 
might be, from what he had heard he 
believed he had not the tact to properly 
manage a class, and this was corrobo- 
rated by the fact that none of the other 
Professors had made complaints as to 
their classes. In these circumstances, he 
could not but think that the Professor 
was more to blame than the students. 
Where was Professor Bloxam’s disci- 
pline? He went against the rules of the 
College, and locked up the door of his 
class-room, that in itself being enough 
to produce disorder. He thought the 
Professors should understand that to 
carry on a controversy or even a@ cor- 
respondence with the Governors was 
clearly a most objectionable course to 
take, and he thought it a great pity that 
Professor Bloxam had ever written at 
all. He did not hesitate to say that if 
he had been the Governor he should not 
have taken the slightest notice of the 
letters. The noble Lord had thrown out 
insinuations to the effect that the cadets 
were subject to very little discipline and 
received little or no instruction. Such 
insinuations were altogether unworthy 
and contrary to the fact, for he could 
himself say that, with a very few excep- 
tions, the discipline had been extremely 
creditable, and the exceptions he refer- 
red to arose from their being short of 
officers. The officer who had made the 
last inspection said that the cadets were 
the best set of young men he had in- 
spected. Many of their Lordships had 
gone through the Academy, and could 
bear witness to its general condition of 
efficiency. He considered that many 
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statements in the pamphlet were ridicu- 
lous and not with answering ; but he 
could not in justice to the distinguished 
officers who had filled the post of Go- 
vernor refrain from justifying the ap- 
pointment, and even in justice to him- 
self, who had made it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
that it was quite right to discourage 
bringing forward complaints of this cha- 
racter in their Lordships’ House; and, 
in his opinion, the speech of the illus- 
trious Duke and the noble Earl had 
totally disposed of the matter. He 
thought, too, the extracts which had 
been read by the noble Lord behind him 
were conclusive agaiust the Professor. 
His only wonder was why, if the learned 
Professor who made these complaints 
was s0 dissatisfied with the changes that 
were made in the conduct of the business 
and the discipline of the Academy in 
1870, he had continued in his position 
of Professor so long. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, it 
seemed to him that this tribunal, which 
was a proper one to appeal to on 
ascertained facts, was not a proper 
one to appeal to until the facts had 
been ascertained. There was a way 
in which this Professor would have 
been entitled and able always to bring 
his grievances before independent per- 
sons, for the members of the Board 
which was appointed to go year by year 
to Woolwich were always selected with 
the greatest care in order that their 
judgments might be independent. The 
reports of the distinguished gentlemen 
who had filled that office would show the 
minuteness of their inquiries, and how 
ready they were to attend to any cir- 
cumstances which might be brought be- 
fore them. He did not say that if the 
facts had been ascertained this subject 
was not a proper one for Parliamentary 
consideration, for the Military Academy 
at Woolwich had turned out some of the 
best officers in the Service, and it was of 
the utmost importance that that Institu- 
tion should be well conducted. He be- 
lieved it was well conducted, and cer- 
tainly, in his time, every grievance was 
carefully investigated. He hoped that 
in future, when matters of this kind 
were brought forward, insinuations 
would not be made like those made to- 
night by the noble Lord against offi- 
cers who were wholly undeserving of 
them. 


Lhe Duke of Cambridge 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION—“ FAIR 
RENTS.” 


PETITION PRESENTED. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in rising 
to present a Petition from landowners 
and others in Ireland, praying that the 
principles adopted by the Land Commis- 
sioners in the assessment of ‘‘ fair rents” 
might as soon as possible be made pub- 
lic, said, only a few days ago he pre- 
sented a similar Petition from other 
landlords, and upon that occasion the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal (Lord 
Carlingford) made an official answer, but 
gave no satisfactory explanation on the 


‘subject, and gave the landlords no hope 


of any relief from the grievances under 
which they laboured. In consequence, 
another Petition had been prepared by 
other persons in Ireland, who considered 
they were hardly used, and the Peti- 
tioners had placed the Petition in his 
hands to present to their Lordships. He 
thoroughly endorsed the prayer of the 
Petition, and hoped that some explana- 
tion would be given by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the present occasion. The 
Petitioners were fortified in their request 
by what was recommended in the 7th 
section of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which their Lordships appointed 
to consider the working of the Land Act. 
They believed that they were asking for 
nothing that was unusual, and were only 
asking for what two noble and learned 
Lords and the other Members of the 
Committee considered would be of very 
great advantage in carrying out the 
Act —that the usual rule in judicial 
proceedings should be adhered to, 
so that the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners should be supported by 
reasons. The Government had not ap- 
proved of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, and might not, therefore, be dis- 
posed to attach much importance to its 
recommendations; but he thought the 
prayer of the Petitioners was supported 
by the opinion of this independent tri- 
bunal, an authority that could not be en- 
tirely disregarded. Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
gave an account before the Committee 
of the manner in which the Commission 
wasconstituted ; and his description of the 
occasion of the Assistant Commissioners 
going to the office of the Head Commis- 
sion at Dublin to take out their instruc- 
tions, although they never received any 
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instructions, was one of the most comical 
exhibitions that could be given of the 
inauguration of a great system that was 
to affect every corner of the country. It 
was almost as historical as the /apsus 
lingue made by the Registrar at the 
first sitting, who announced that the 
Court of the ‘‘ Land League” was open. 
The Petition did not relate to a question 
of a new Department, or a change in 
some of the Offices of the Government, 
or as to how many Offices were to be 
filled by the noble Lord the Lord Privy 
Seal; but it was a question which 
greatly affected the landlords of Ire- 
land. Their property was slipping away, 
and all sense of law and order was 
slipping away too, whilst the Govern- 
ment were considering how they should 
watch the operation of the Land Act. 
The Petitioners wished to facilitate the 
operations of the Act, and they con- 
sidered that they had a right to call for 
some explanation of the rules under 
which the Court dealt with very large 
properties, how its decisions were arrived 
at, and what elements of value taken 
into consideration by the Assistant Com- 
missioners, who had so large a power 
placed in their hands. . 


Petition for a speedy declaration of 
the principles adopted in the assessment 
of fair rents under the Act by the Land 
Commissioners in Ireland ; of Owners of 
land and others living in Ireland, or in- 
terested in its welfare; read. 


After a pause, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Carlingford) 
does not rise to reply to the noble Ear] 
behind me. I presume the Lord Privy 
Seal still represents Ireland in this 
House. Are we to receive a reply from 
the Government, or are they going to 
take refuge behind the impenetrable 
barrier of silence? The Question which 
has been asked by my noble Friend 
appears to me to be of the greatest im- 
portance, not the less since the Report 
of the Select Committee, which my noble 
Friend has referred to, has been pub- 
lished. As my noble Friend has re- 
minded your Lordships, this is not a 
question merely affecting one political 
Party—it is a question as to the common 
administration of justice in Ireland, of 
justice to a class which has been griev- 
ously tried, and which, undoubtedly, is 
numerically weak, but which ought not 
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on that account to be treated entirely 
with contempt by Parliament and by the 
Government. As long as no principles 
are indicated on which the incomes of 
landlords are to be cut down, it is impos- 
sible that the operations of this law can 
be facilitated either by submission to the 
Courts of First Instance or by agreement 
between parties out of Court. It is im- 

ossible for landlords and tenants to 

now whether it is for their interest to 
come to mutual agreements as long as 
there is no knowledge of the principles 
on which the Sub-Commissioners divide 
between the landlord and tenants that 
which hitherto has belonged to the land- 
lord only. What we want to know is 
the principle on which these reductions 
are made. We want to know this, so 
that the landlord may be able to judge 
whether he shall submit at once or go 
before the Commissioners. Unless he has 
some grounds, some standard to which 
he can apply the decision of the Com- 
missioners, some idea of the calculations 
which induced them to give the verdicts 
which they have given, so long will he 
be unable to decide whether it is for,his 
interest to submit to reduction at once, 
or submit himself to a Court of First 
Instance. The result of this state of un- 
certainty is that the final settlement and 
pacification of the country, which we 
have always been told it was the hope of 
the Government this Land Act would 
effect, is indefinitely delayed, and dis- 
turbances in Ireland, with all the fatal 
injury to thecountry which disturbance 
involves, are indefinitely prolonged. 
Another consideration why we should 
have some definite principles placed 
before us is that the Commissioners are 
only appointed for one year; no one can 
say who is to be appointed next, and no 
one can so forecast the political horoscope 
as to know who will have the appoint- 
ment of them when the year has run out. 
If their decisions were based upon prin- 
ciples which were argued and distinctly 
laid down, and which were tested by 
having been submitted to the Court of 
Appeal, those principles, so argued and 
decided, would, according to the ordi- 
nary practice of the English law, become 
part and parcel of the law, and would 
become a guide to subsequent Judges. 
We should possess a body of well settled 
laws. Butif the present Commissioners 
are guided by any principles at all, they 
are locked within the secrets of their own 
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breasts, and no one knows what they 
are. It is perfectly possible that new 
Judges may be appointed and new 
Courts may arise, who may substitute a 
policy diametrically opposed to that pur- 
sued by the present Sub-Commissioners. 
It seems to me it is for the supreme 
interest of Ireland, and necessary to 
produce some spirit of agreement between 
classes which otherwise will be hope- 
lessly divided, that the principles upon 
which the Land Courts act should be 
laid down and declared — that it is a 
supreme necessity that they should be 
declared—so that landlords and tenants 
may come to agreements between them- 
selves. It is in the interest of the land- 
lords, but it is more in the interests of 
future tenants, to know that what prin- 
ciple is now laid down will be adhered 
to. On these grounds it seems to me 
that it is of the last importance that 
this Petition, which has now been twice 
presented to your Lordships’ House, 
should be received by Her Majesty’s 
Government in some more satisfactory 
way than with contemptuous silence. 
Lorpv CARLINGFORD: My Lords, 
I utterly deny that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or at least so far as I am 
concerned, have received this Petition 
with contemptuous silence. I had cer- 
tainly not intended to trouble the House 
with any observations upon it, not from 
any want of respect for my noble Friend 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Longford), but simply because only a 
few days ago the noble Earl presented a 
Petition in the very same words as the 
Petition he has presented to-day, and he 
supported it with almost identically the 
same observations he has just made. I 
then said what it appeared to me to be 
necessary to say on the part of the 
Government, and I thought it was not 
necessary for me to repeat again the 
statement after as short an interval as 
two or three days. I then said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no power 
to aceede to the demands of those Peti- 
tioners by preparing any instructions to 
be addressed by them to the Land Com- 
missioners, asking them to lay down and 
publish what are called the principles 
on which they fix fair rents. As I said 
the other day, I can sée no way in which 
that can be done, and I very much doubt 
whether the Land Commissioners would 
consent to perform such a duty, which is 
distinctly not laid upon them by the Act 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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under which they are constituted, and 
which, as I gather from all that was said 


in both Houses of Parliament during the 


passage of the Bill, Parliament refrained 
from imposing upon them. The process 
of ascertaining how those rents are fixed 
is not such a great mystery, it appears 
to me, and I think that if the noble Earl 
or anyone else who will follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of the Sub-Com- 
missioners and the Court of the Land 
Commission itself, they will not find any 
difficulty whatever. At least, I myself 
have not done so. So far asI am able 
to judge, in ascertaining for themselves 
the course which they took for the pur- 
pose of fixing a fair rent, the Commis- 
sioners ascertain by the ordinary means 
—the only means in their power—what 
rent would necessarily be fairly given by 
an outsider for the farm. They ascer- 
tain that by the evidence of valuers, by 
the ordinary means by which the value 
of a holding can be ascertained—namely, 
the rent that an outsider might fairly be 
expected to give for such a farm, leaving 
a fair and ordinary profit to the tenant. 
The rent which an outsider would give 
would, of course, be such a rent as would 
leave a fair and ‘reasonable profit to the 
tenant, and the Commissioners deduct 
the value of the improvements that ought 
to be made, that is to say, the amount 
of the yearly value that is added to the 
farm by reason of those improvements as 
defined by law and by the decision of the 
Courts. They also, no doubt, take into 
consideration the deterioration of the 
farm that is caused by default—that is 
to say, they do not necessarily fix the 
rent according to the existing value of the 
farm, and the condition it happens to be 
in at the time the decision is given, but 
they take into account most of the im- 
provements made by the tenant on the 
one hand, and the deterioration which 
he causes on the other, and so they come 
to the figure of a fair rent, not that 
which would be given by an outsider, but 
that which the man in occupation ought 
to pay. In doing so they comply with 
the conditions laid down by the Act of 
last year. They consider the interests 
of the landlord and tenant respectively, 
and all the circumstances of the district 
which bear upon it. I have never yet 
heard it explained, either by my noble 
Friend the noble Earl, or anyone else, 
what principles for arriving at a fair 
rent can be published which would more 
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clearly explain the process taken by the 
Courts than that at which I have arrived, 
and which other noble Lords have arrived 
at, from observing the proceedings of the 
Land Commissioners. I know nothing as 
yet of what evidence has been given be- 
fore your Lordships’ Committee, which 
has been referred to by my noble Friend 
the noble Earl, and therefore I speak 
in ignorance of whether they throw any 
special light on the subject. Ican only 
say that the Executive Government have 
no power of addressing instructions to 
the Land Commission on this subject. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, he thought 
the prayer of the Petition was a fair and 
reasonable one. He knew of his own 
knowledge many cases in which the 
landlords could not decide whether to 
arrange with their tenants out of Court 
for want of knowing the principles upon 
which the decisions of the Commissioners 
were founded. One of the reasons of 
the great difference between the rent 
which the landlord sought to get and the 
judicial rent—which was about 20 per 
cent—was due to the absence of compe- 
tition for farms. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the Lord Privy 
Seal had stated that it was impossible to 
expect the Commissioners to give their 
reasons as to the principles upon which 
they acted in fixing a rent, and that 
he then proceeded to tell their Lord- 
ships that nothing was easier than 
to ascertain the mode in which they 
arrived at their decisions. It seemed 
to him, however, that the noble Lord, 
in telling them how it was done, omitted 
a very important factor in his case, 
because he told them that the Com- 
missioners took the ordinary course, 
and that they applied to valuers who 
were competent to give advice; and the 
other day the noble Lord the Lord Privy 
Seal told them that the Commissioners 
personally visited the farms. That might 
or might not be an advantage ; but as 
the Commissioners were not agricul- 
turists, he did not see that it could do 
much good whether they went over the 
farms or not. Then the noble Lord said 
that, having fixed the rent that an out- 
sider would pay forthe farm, and which 
he would be able to give with a profit to 
himself, the rent was fixed after the 
improvements which had been made by 
the tenant were taken into considera- 
tion. It seemed to him that the landlords 
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had a right to demand what were those 
improvements which were taken into con- 
sideration. What he wished to know 
was whatthe Commissioners considered to 
be improvements, how many years back 
they were to go to ascertain the im- 
provements made upon the farm, what 
description of improvements they were, 
and whether they were improvements 
at all? Theycould not estimate a fair 
rent unless they ascertained that the 
improvements that had been made were 
really bond fide improvements, and im- 
provements which ought to be made on 
the farm. He said the landlords had a 
right to know what the Commissioners 
considered to be improvements which 
had been made on their farms, and for 
which they were to be mulcted. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: They are 
defined by the Act. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that might be so; but 
how far did the Commissioners go back ? 
Another matter of importance was that 
of deterioration, and he should like to 
know what were considered deteriora- 
tions by the Commissioners, and the 
manner in which they were taken into 
account. He confessed that if he un- 
fortunately stood in the position of the 
Trish landlord, he should not like to have 
his rents fixed without knowing the prin- 
ciples which guided the Commissioners. 
He should doubt very much the justice 
of having his property handed over to 
two Commissioners, and should require 
and expect to have some more accurate 
information as to the manner in which 
the rents were fixed than had been given 
on the present oecasion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
quite understand what the noble Duke 
and the noble Marquess were aiming at. 
Did they wish to amend the Act in order 
to define what noble Lords on either side 
of the House found so difficult to define 
last year, or did they wish that the 
Executive Government should give in- 
structions to the Commissioners? But 
that was a matter which the Government 
were not empowered to do by the Act, 
and which it was not the least incumbent 
upon the Commissioners to receive. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he thought 
it was incumbent on the Government to 
give their Lordships’ House some more 
information than they had vouchsafed 
as to the method in which the Land 
Commissioners had arrived at the re- 
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ductions which they had made in rents. 
The system of administering the Land 
Act adopted by the Commissioners threw 
the greatest possible impediment in the 
way of amicable arrangements being 
entered into between landlords and ten- 
ants in Ireland. Landlords had suffered 
for the good which they had done in 
making improvements. Reductions had 
been made from nearly all existing rents, 
but the Commissioners had not put down 
what they were separately. They had 
lumped them altogether and given de- 
cisions which practically resulted in this, 
that no landlord or tenant could infer 
what his prospects would be if they 
brought another case into Court, and 
they could not proceed out of Court. 
This, it was true, was an important 
question for landlords, but not for them 
only. He thought that in common jus- 
tice both landlords and tenants should 
be told for what length of time they 
took into consideration the improvements 
made by tenants, and all the other cir- 
cumstances which had induced them to 
reduce existing rents. He was sorry to 
say the anticipation which he ventured 
to express when the Land Bill came first 
before their Lordship’s House last year 
—namely, that this measure of confisca- 
tion would not be accepted as a measure 
of pacification in Ireland, had, unhappily, 
been fulfilled. He thought the Govern- 
ment should afford them more informa- 
tion than had been given by the noble 
Earl. 

Tue Ear or BELMORE said, it was 
impossible to discover the principles on 
which the Commissioners had proceeded. 
They were entirely in the dark. He 
had tried to settle with a number of his 
own tenants out of Court; but the only 
basis he could go upon was to take 
Griffith’s valuation, with a certain per- 
centage added—as much, he thought, as 
- the Sub-Commissioners would sanction. 
Notwithstanding that his agent had 
taken a great deal of trouble, in the 
majority of instances the attempt to 
settle had failed. Of course, the Execu- 
tive Government could not order any 
Court to do anything; but they might 
have expressed a strong opinion on the 
subject; and he very much regretted 
that the noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal 
(Lord Carlingford) was not able to give 
a more satisfactory answer to the Ques- 
tions of the noble Lord. 


Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 
Earl Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT—THE NEW CHIEF SECRE- 
TARY TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

QUESTIONS. 


Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have to ask the noble Earl opposite, if 
he will answer such a Question without 
Notice, Whether any Successor has yet 
been appointed to Mr. Forster in the 
Office of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Question of 
the noble Marquess requires no Notice. 
It is a simple fact that Mr. Forster’s 
Successor is Lord Frederick Cavendish. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Will Lord Frederick Cavendish, accord- 
ing to the new custom, also retain the 
Office of Secretary to the Treasury ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No; he will not. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [H.L. } 
A Bill to alter and amend the law as to mar- 


riage with a deceased wife’s sister—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Ramsay ; read 1*. (No. 75.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNREFORMED) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to make provision respecting certain 
municipal corporations and other local authori- 
ties not subject to the Municipal Corporation 
Acts—Was presented by The Lord RosrsBery; 
read 1%. (No. 79.) 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — Ways anp Means—considered 
in Committee—£9,282,435, Consolidated Fund. 

Puntic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Mili- 
tary Manceuvres [Compensation] *. 

Ordered—Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3)*. 

Second Reading—Documentary Evidence* [143]; 
County Courts (Ireland) [18]. 

Committee—Municipal Corporations (re-comm.) 
[113]—nr.r. 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Scotland) 
Act Amendment * [115]. 

Withdrawn—School Boards * [103]. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 

For the Northern Division of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, v. Lord Frederick 
Charles Cavendish, Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 
a0 —— 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, who had the 
following Notice upon the Paper :— 

“To call attention to certain dormant pro- 
visions of the Land Act (Ireland) 1881 ; and to 
move, ‘That, in the opinion of this House, 
further legislation is imperatively required to 
provide increased facilities to enable tenants to 
acquire the freehold of the land in their occupa- 
tion on just and reasonable terms,’ ”’ 


said: I wish, Sir, to ask the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments, in 
order to make a statement in regard to 
the Motion of which I have given No- 
tice. Since I gave that Notice very im- 
portant events have occurred. I refer to 
the statements which were made by 
Ministers in both Houses of Parliament 
last Tuesday, and to the declaration of 
the Government that the state of affairs 
in Ireland is critical ; that a new depar- 
ture is necessary—such a departure as 
involves the most serious loss to the Go- 
vernment, and I think to the country, of 
the services of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). In the course of that state- 
ment, Sir —[ Cries of ‘“‘Oh, oh!” and 
‘‘ Order !”’ ]—I appeal to the indulgence 
of the House. 1 think it will be for the 
convenience of the House that, with 
your indulgence, I should be permitted to 
say a very few words. I say, in the course 
of that statement several announcements 
were made, and amongst them we were 
told that legislation was intended, and 
was of overwhelming and pressing and 
immediate importance upon one subject 
at least, and would be proposed upon 
several others. We were informed that 
provision was to be made by a Bill to 
strengthen the ordinary law, to meet 
difficulties such as have been expe- 
rienced in the administration of justice, 
and in defining and securing private 
rights in Ireland ; and we were also in- 
formed that the Government would make 
proposals to Parliament on the very 
question with regard to which I have a 
Notice on the Paper. Under these cir- 
cumstances, looking at the grave crisis 
in which we are now involved, it would 
not seem to me to be seemly if I 
proceeded with a Motion upon the sub- 
ject of which I am informed authorita- 
tively that the Government intend to 
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submit proposals to Parliament. I do 
not, therefore, intend to stand even for 
an hour between the House and these 
proposals for the good government of 
the country which the Government think 
necessary, and which they describe as 
of overwhelming and pressing import- 
ance. 


QUESTIONS. 
—onuan — 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE RATES TO 
INDIA. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If he would explain why letters 
to India are still in Class B and charged 
5d. while those to thirty-seven other 
countries, including Canada, the United 
States, and even Persia, are in Class A 
and charged 2}d.; and, if there is any 
good reason why the postage to India 
should not at once be reduced to the 
lower figure ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
right hon. Friend, I have to state that 
the weekly service by which letters 
between this country and India are con- 
veyed through France and Italy is very 
costly, and involves, I regret to say, a 
serious loss both to England and India. 
In consequence of this loss, we exercise 
the right, which is given to us under the 
Postal Union Treaty, to make a sur- 
charge of 24d. over and above the funda- 
mental Union rate of 2}d. The same 
rate of 5d. is charged on letters to Persia 
when forwarded by the quick sea route 
of the Persian Gulf. 


POST OFFICE~LETTER CARRIERS, 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he has 
been able to consider fully, as promised, 
the position of the persons employed as 
letter-carriers, and likewise of those en- 
gaged as auxiliary letter-carriers, with 
reference to their pay and other circum- 
stances affecting their condition ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens), I have to state 
that I am now, and have been for some 
time, in communication with the Trea- 
sury on the subject to which he refers, 
and I hope shortly to be able to give 
effect to the decision which may be 
arrived at. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, since the 
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Financial Statement for the current year 
was made, he has communicated with 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the source from which the Letter Car- 
riers and Auxiliary Letter Carriers of the 
United Kingdom are to derive the in- 
crease of their pay ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Poole (Mr. 
Schreiber), I have to state that any 
money that may be necessary to apply to 
the purpose to which he refers will, no 
doubt, have to be provided by a subven- 
tion in the form of a Supplementary 
Estimate. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST 
SYSTEM. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he can give 
the House an assurance that the increase 
to the postman’s labour proposed by the 
postal parcels system shall in no way be 
permitted to add to their Sunday labour ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in making the 
arrangements for the establishment of 
the parcels post, he will provide that 
parcels shall not be collected or deli- 
vered on Sundays? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Questions of my hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Stoke and Wolverhampton, I 
have to say that the important subjects 
to which they relate will receive careful 
consideration in making any arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a parcels 
post. Although it would be premature 
to give any positive assurance on the 
subject until these arrangements are in 
a more forward state, I may say that, in 
my opinion, the Sunday labour of letter 
carriers and other officers of the Depart- 
ment will certainly not be increased by 
the establishment of the parcels post. 


POST OFFICE—BRAINTREE POST 
OFFICE. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE asked 
the Postmaster General, If his attention 
has been called to the inadequate accom- 
modation afforded by the Post Office 
at Braintree, and its unsatisfactory cha- 
racter ; and, whether he will take steps 
to remedy the inconvenience which is 
now felt in that town and the surround- 
ing district ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the subject of 
providing improved Post Office accom- 


Mr. Schreiber 
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modation at Braintree has engaged my 
attention, and I should be very glad if 
it were practicable to make a satisfac- 
tory change ; but, at present, there are 
no means of doing so without incur- 
ring undue expense; but I can assure 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Brise) the matter shall not be 
lost sight of. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE RIOTS AT 
CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received information of 
the failure of the magistrates and police 
of Camborne to punish the rioters who 
sacked the Catholic Church, as well asa 
number of houses of Irish people in that 
town and the neighbouring villages, and 
brutally assaulted and hunted Irishmen 
in the streets; whether his attention has 
been called to the following statements 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of April 
the 28th, with regard to the rioting at 
Camborne :— 


“The main facts are undisputed. A furious 
mob led by a man brandishing a red flag 
marched to attack their Irish fellow-citizens 
with sticks and stones. Violent assaults were 
committed, a place of worship was wrecked, 
and the town was taken possession of by the 
mob. After a time the police arrested the ring- 
leader, and he was duly brought up before the 
magistrates for punishment. The presiding 
magistrate declared that ‘if the Irishmen had 
been met with and killed, he would have been 
held guilty.’ Evidence which would have suf- 
ficed to convict of murder was held to be insuf- 
ficient to justify committing the prisoner for 
trial on the charge of riotous behaviour, and 
the ringleader of one of the most disgraceful 
riots of recent times was acquitted amid the 
enthusiastic applause of the mob. Not one 
single individual has been punished in any way 
for the savage outburst of last week; ”’ 
and, what steps the Government intend 
to take for the better protection of life 
and property, and the vindication of law 
and order at Camborne, and in the 
neighbouring districts ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I cannot accept the statement in this 
Question or in the newspaper extract 
as accurate. They seem greatly exag- 
gerated. The facts, as far as I am in- 
formed, are that there was a disgraceful 
riot and disturbances, extending over 
several days. The measures taken to 
repress them were successful, and I 
have urged on the magistrates the pro- 
priety and necessity of punishing the 
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offenders. That is all the information 1 
have it in my power to give, and all that 
I can do inthe matter. With regard to 
the existing state of things, I have no 
reason to believe that any person is in 
peril, or that the public peace is endan- 
gered. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—LEGAL 
OBLIGATIONS OF INNKEEPERS — 
MR. J. O’'GORMAN, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that John R. 
O’Gorman had to pay a large amount 
in damages and costs for refusing to en- 
tertain an emergency man at his hotel 
in Charleville ; whether he has been ar- 
rested and detained in prison for over 
six months; and, whether he will give 
orders for his release ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he must request that this and other Ques- 
tions on the Paper of a similar nature 
might be postponed till the return of the 
newly-appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether, in the 
usual course, Questions put to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland were not forwarded 
to officials in Ireland, who sent back the 
required information? In that case, the 
transfer of Office from one Chief Secre- 
tary to another ought not to interfere with 
the answering of the Questions. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Wexford was not now con- 
fining himself to asking a Question. 

Mr. HEALY said, his Question was, 
How it happened that the transfer of 
the Office of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
from one person to another should inter- 
fere with the answering of Questions 
put to the former holder of the Office ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), always 
answered every Question upon his own 
responsibility, and he took the best 
means in each case of informing him- 
self on the subject. 


THE LIBERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IPSWICH AND IRISH LANDLORDS. 
Sm EARDLEY WILMOT (for Mr. 
Be.iineuam) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
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attention has been drawn to a report 
contained in the “‘ East Anglian Daily 
Times” of April 26th, and commented 
upon in other papers, of a speech made 
at a meeting of the Middle Ward Liberal 
Association at Ipswich, at which Mr. 
Smith, Secretary, is reported to have 
said in referring to the condition of 
Treland, 

‘* That he felt a sort of satisfaction when he 
heard that the Irish people had taken to shoot- 
ing landlords, and that if anybody ought to be 
shot in Ireland it was the landlords ;” 
and, whether, since the accuracy of this 
report had been confirmed by the editor 
of the ‘‘East Anglian Daily Times,” 
whose reporter took the words down as 
they were spoken, he will consider 
whether ile se using language in- 
citing to the shooting of landlords in 
Ireland or elsewhere should be prose- 
cuted in England as well as in Ire- 
land ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had no knowlege of the 
matter. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—MOUNTED 
INFANTRY. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
steps have been taken, in conformity 
with the undertaking of last Session, to 
establish a force of mounted infantry ; 
whether he has had any communica- 
tion with Major Barrow, lately returned 
from South Africa, on the subject; and 
whether at the forthcoming autumn 
manceuvres opportunity will be given of 
utilizing or experimenting with such a 
body? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) is 
entirely mistaken in stating that I un- 
dertook last Session to establish a force 
of Mounted Infantry. What I under- 
took to do was to inquire into the whole 
question, and I mentioned several alter- 
native proposals which had been made 
to the War Office, and on which I looked 
favourably. Major Barrow has fur- 
nished several Reports on the subject, 
and some of his suggestions have been 
adopted. What we have decided to do 
is to keep necessary equipment for 
Mounted Infantry against the occasion, 
if it should arise, of employing soldiers 
on horseback, but not to organize a per- 
manent force of this nature. A small 
pamphlet laying down the clothing, 
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organization, drill, and equipment for 
Mounted Infantry will shetty be issued. 
We have not contemplated forming such 
a force for the Autumn Manceuvres ; but 
the hon. Baronet’s suggestion shall be 
considered. 


POOR LAW—VAGRANCY. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, What has been the result of the 
inquiries which, at the beginning of the 
Session, he undertook to make into the 
subject of the great increase of tramps ; 
and, also, as to how many of them have 
served in the Army, and how many are 
actually belonging to the Reserve and 
receiving the Government pay? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, it is not quite 
correct to say, as the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) has done, 
that I undertook to make inquiry into 
the great increase in the number of 
tramps. What I stated, when the former 
Question was put to me on this subject 
by the hon. Member was, that the Local 
Government Board were then engaged 
in obtaining information to enable them 
to determine what alterations are needed 
in the law; that information is not yet 
complete. It is impossible to say how 
many of the vagrants have served in 
the Army and how many are actually 
belonging to the Reserve, as the Work- 
house records do not, as a rule, furnish 
these particulars. 


THE REVENUE—THE WINE DUTIES— 
SPANISH WINES. 


Mr. MAO IVER, who had on the 
Paper the following Question :— 

“To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the readjustment of 
the Duty on Spanish wine in the direction in- 
dicated by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his financial statement on June 10th, 1880, 
which is now said to be ‘under consideration,’ 
involves any negotiations or the prospect of any 
negotiations, with a view to obtaining more 
favourable terms as regards the admission of 
our manufactures into Spain or other reciprocal 
trading advantages in exchange for a-reduction 
of the Duty on Spanish wine ?”’ 
said, he would Lee oo putting it until 
after the second reading of the Inland 
Revenue Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
do not know why the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) should post- 
pone his Question. It is, I think, in- 
convenient that a Question containing a 
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misapprehension of facts should remain 
on the Paper, and I will, therefore, an- 
swer it at once. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that if the 
hon. Baronet answered the Question, he 
would ask it again. It might be ne- 
cessary for him to refer to the answer. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I stated 
on Monday last, Sir, that the question 
of the Wine Duties had been and still 
was under consideration, and did not 
confine my reply to the case of duties on 
Spanish wines. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—ADULTERA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COTTON. 
Mr. SUMMERS asked the Presiden 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the adulter- 
ation of American cotton imported into 
this Country; and, whether he has 
taken, or intends to take, any action 

with regard to it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to this subject 
through statements made in the news- 

apers, but not by any communications 
rom parties interested in the matter. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
I do not think it would be advisable for 
the Government to interfere or take any 
action. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—THE NEW CON- 
STITUTION—STATUS OF THE JEWS. 

Mr. ST. AUBYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, under the terms of the pro- 
posed new Constitution for the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus, as formulated in an 
official Despatch dated 10th March, 
1882, Jews resident in the island will 
be qualified to sit in the local council, 
or to vote at elections, or in other 
manner to perform the ordinary duties 
of citizenship; and, whether the con- 
struction of Paragraph 4 of the said 
Despatch, forwarded by the Earl of 
Kimberley to Sir Robert Biddulph, does 
not exclude Jews from any participation 
whatever in the administration of local 
affairs ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, there are only 
69 Jews in the Island of all ages and 
both sexes. In the Despatch mentioned 
the population is divided into Christian 
and Mahommedan; but in the formal 
Constitution the division will be between 
Mahommedan and non-Mahommedan, 
and the Jews will vote among the latter, 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE. 


Str MASSEY LOPES asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Instructions, which he stated were to 
accompany the New Code, have been 
issued to the Inspectors of Education, 
and if, either now or as soon as they are 
issued, he would lay them upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Instruc- 
tions to Her Majesty’s ber Ww to 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) refers, 
will not be issued until the re-organi- 
zation of the Inspectorate is completed. 
No inspection under the New Code can 
take place till May, 1883. Before that 
time, and, I hope, during the present 
Session, the Instructions will be laid on 
the Table. The object of the re-organi- 
zation is to secure—(1), uniformity of 
standard ; (2), that the inspection of 
schools shall not be placed in the hands 
of young and inexperienced Inspectors, 
but in that of men having practical ex- 
perience as teachers; and (3), to open 
the ranks to those who have had that 
practical experience. I am now able to 
state that seven of our ablest and most 
experienced Inspectors’ Assistants who 
have been schoolmasters, and have 
served for 10 years and upwards under 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, have been 
promoted by the Lord President to the 
rank of Sub-Inspector. 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS OF INNKEEPERS 
—REFUSAL TO ADMIT A SOLDIER. 


Coronet MILNE HOLME asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to the refusal of an innkeeper at 
Windsor, on a recent occasion to ad- 
mit into the hotel a soldier belonging 
to the 2nd Regiment of Life Guards; 
and, if the innkeeper’s conduct is justi- 
fiable in Law? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that it would not be proper or 
legal on the part of an innkeeper to ex- 
clude any person from his hotel. The 
exercise of that exclusion against a man 
who had the honour to wear the uni- 
form of the Queen, seemed to him most 
extremely improper. It was not, how- 
ever, to be understood that he could be 
compelled to admit him into every room. 
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So far from being regarded as a n 
to be looked down upon and excluded, 
he ought to be looked upon as a person 
to be especially honoured. 


LAW AND POLICE—WILFUL OBSTRUC- 
TIONS ON RAILWAYS. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
circumstances under which an Italian 
boy named Riccioli was acquitted on 
April 25th at the Devon Assizes, on a 
charge of placing obstructions on the 
railway, with intent to wreck a train; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government will 
introduce a measure to better define the 
character of offences of this nature ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that in connection with this 
subject several very difficult questions 
arose which showed the necessity of 
some amendment of the law. He was 
in communication with the Railway Com- 
panies on the subject. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (SCOTLAND) 
—EVICTIONS IN THE ISLAND OF 
SKYE—THE CROFTERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he has seen the report of the 
debate in the Glasgow Town Couneil last 
Monday, as reported in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
of Tuesday 25th April, and does his latest 
information show that the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow directed Captain M‘Call to 
send the police to Syke; and, would he 
state whether the Inverness Police had 
revolvers? He would also ask, As it 
appears by the words of the Glasgow 
Police Act, quoted on the Town Council 
debate, that the Chief Constable has the 
power to send away the police of Glasgow 
to any part of the Kingdom without the 
consent or authority of Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, or Corporation, does he in- 
rors. to take steps to have such autho- 
rity taken from the Chief Constable and 
restored to the representation of the 
Corporation of Glasgow ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I have not seen the 
report in the newspapers ; but according 
to my information the police were sent 
on the requisition of the Sheriff of Inver- 
ness, addressed to the Chief Constable 
of Glasgow Police, in terms of the 90th 
section of the Glasgow Police Act. The 
Sheriff had previously communicated 
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with the Lord Provost, and obtained his 


consent. The Inverness Police did not 
carry revolvers. They had no weapons 
except their ordinary batons. 


NAVY—BARRACK SERGEANTS OF 
MARINES. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
it is a fact that Barrack Sergeants of 
Marines have had their allowances re- 
duced by the same amount as their pay 
has been increased ; and, if so, why they 
alone of the non-commissioned Officers of 
Marines are not to be allowed increased 
advantages ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it was con- 
sidered by the Admiralty that the pay 
and allowances of barrack sergeants 
under the old scale were quite sufficient, 
which could not be said for the other 
non-commissioned officers of Marines. 
Consequently, when the recent increases 
were made, the combined pay and allow- 
ances of barrack sergeants were not 
raised. 


INDIA—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT— 
SIR ASHLEY EDEN’S MINUTE. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the recent Minute 
by Sir Ashley Eden on the Extension of 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Minute had not 
reached the India Office. As soon as it 
had reached the Office, perhaps his hon. 
Friend would repeat the Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTED 
FAMILIES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that John Canny, one of the evicted 
tenants at Tulla, county Clare, who were 
prevented by Mr. Clifford Lloyd from 
availing themselves of the shelter of the 
huts erected by the Ladies’ League, died 
on Saturday last; whether John Canny 
and his family, together with another 
evicted family, have been staying at 
night since their eviction in a cabin con- 
taining three families, numbering twenty 
persons, and were obliged by day to live 
and cook their meals in the ditches, 
and whether the exposure and hardship 
endured by John Canny produced the 
disease which has resulted in his death ; 
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whether it is true that the Ladies’ 
League, within the past year, have 
erected about three hundred huts in the 
counties of Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Mayo, Leitrim, Limerick, Meath, Ros- 
common, Tyrone, Longford, King’s 
County, Clare, Wicklow, Fermanagh, 
Kerry, Cavan, Derry, Queen’s County, 
Waterford, Wexford; Westmeath, Mo- 
naghan, Tipperary, Louth, Cork, and 
Armagh; and that, although the Coercion 
Act was in force throughout the entire 
period, and numbers of persons were 
arrested under it on suspicion of intimi- 
dation, no person occupying any of these 
three hundred huts was ever arrested on 
such a charge; whether it is true that 
the only magistrate who has hindered 
the erection of huts to shelter evitted 
tenants is Mr. Clifford Lloyd; and, 
whether the Government will now agree 
to allow the erection of huts to shelter 
evicted tenants, and the occupation of 
such huts by families in need of them, 
to proceed without impediment ? 

HE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that with reference to the two first 
paragraphs of the Question, John Canny 
was an old man of, he believed, 74; he 
had been in one of those huts and had 
died. The Cannys were not prevented 
from occupying any of those huts, and 
before they took possession of them they 
and several other persons, 20 in all, lived 
in a farm house containing a kitchen 
and two rooms, and cooked their meals, 
not in the ditches, but in the kitchen of 
the farm-house. No doctor, so far as 
he could ascertain, had visited Canny, 
nor was he able to learn the disease of 
which Canny had died. With reference 
to the third paragraph, he was not able 
to say ee it was a fact that no 
person occupying any of those huts was 
chargeable with intimidation. With re- 
ference to the fourth paragraph, the 
answer was ‘‘ No.” As to the last para- 
graph, he did not know what the inten- 
tion of the Government might be; but 
speaking for himself alone, he might 
repeat what he stated in the House 
before, and what his right hon. Friend 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) stated—that where these 
erections were bond fide to shelter the 
homeless, they ought not to beinterfered — 
with ; but he (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) feared in many cases they had 
been erected for a different purpose, 
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IRELAND—RELEASE OF THE CONVICT 
MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If, in view of the intended 
release of all the other Irish political 

risoners, he will order the liberation of 

r. Michael Davitt, who has been the 
longest in confinement ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Government have taken this matter 
into consideration, and I have to say 
that the same reasons which have in- 
duced them to release the prisoners who 
have been released have brought them 
to the determination to release Michael 
Davitt. 

Mr. GIBSON: I wish to ask whether 
the release of Michael Davitt is entirely 
unconditional ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I beg to 
give Notice of this Question, Whether, 
inasmuch as Mr. Davitt’s policy with 
respect to land in Ireland has been ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty’s Government 
and adopted in the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of*Lords, the 
Government, under the circumstances, 
will advise Her Majesty to grant a free 

ardon to the founder of the Land 

eague, so that Mr. Davitt may come 
into Parliament, and defend the doc- 
trines now accepted on all sides ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I have not received 
an answer to my Question. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
there will be no conditions attaching to 
the release of Davitt, except those that 
were attached to his release when he was 
liberated by the late Administration. 
He will be released exactly under the 
same circumstances, and, I presume, for 
the same reasons, which induced the late 
Government to release him—namely, 
that they thought it might be done con- 
sistently with public safety. 


THE PRINTING COMMITTEE—MR. 
PARNELL. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he has now any objection to allow the 
name of Mr. Parnell to remain on the 
Printing Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in the ab- 
sence of my noble Friend (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish), who is disabled for the 
moment by indisposition, I rise to answer 
this Question. Unquestionably, there 
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is no objection to the name remaining. 
It is not for us to make any difference or 
distinction between Members of Parlia- 
ment who are able to attend in this 
House and discharge their duty. 

Mr. R. POWER said, after that 
answer, he should withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 


POST OFFICE—YORK POST OFFICE. 


Mr. CREYKE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the new 
post office at York this year ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that I am 
very anxious to proceed with the pro- 
posed new post office at York as speedily 
as possible; and every effort will be 
made, both by the Office of Works and 
the Post Office, to complete a satisfac- 
tory contract for the purchase of the in- 
tended site ; but the owner does not offer 
to give immediate possession, so that 
there must be some delay in any case 
before building operations can be com- 
menced. 


EGYPT—THE EX-KHEDIVE, ISMAIL 
PASHA: 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is within the competence of 
the present Egyptian Government, with- 
out the concurrence of the European 
Powers, to disturb the existing inter- 
national arrangement under which the 
Civil List assigned to the Ex-Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, is now paid; and, whe- 
ther he can lay upon the Table of the 
House any Correspondence between the 
Foreign Office and Sir E. Mallet on the 
subject of the recent court-martial held 
on certain Egyptian Officers for alleged 
complicity in a conspiracy against Arabi 
Pasha? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
must ask my hon. Friend to postpone the 
first part of his Question. With regard to 
the second part, I fear that the Papers 
referred to cannot be laid before Parlia- 
ment at present. 


ARMY—THE AUTUMN MANCUVRES— 
THE FIRST CLASS ARMY RESERVE. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is his 
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intention that any portion of the First 
Class Army Reserve should be called out 
for the Manoeuvresof next Autumn; and, 
if so, what number of them? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. The 
questions attending the calling out of 
the First Class Reserve are more com- 
plicated than they might appear at first, 
and we do not propose to act on the 
powers given us by the Army and Re- 
serve Act this year. 


TNDIA—ROORKEE COLLEGE. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is now in a 
position to inform the House of the 
number of students who have entered 
the Engineering College at Roorkee 
during the last three years, and of the 
number who have passed and obtained 
appointments as engineers during the 
same period ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have ascertained that the admissions 
of engineer students to the Thomason 
Civil Engineering College at Roorkee 
during the years 1880-1-2 have been 
8, 9, and 10 respectively, while the 
number of appointments to the engineer 
establishment of the Public Works De- 
partment during these years has been 
8 each year. The number of overseers 
admitted to the College during the same 
three years has been 18, 22, and 35, 
while the appointments to the subordi- 
nate branch of the Public Works De- 
partment (in which branch the over- 
seers are included) during these years 
have been 15, 0, 17. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS—THE EXPLOSION 
AT BRIERLY HILL. 


Mr. HUGH MASON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether an engineer surveyor to 
the Board of Trade has made an inves- 
tigation of the steam boiler explosion 
that occurred at Brierly Hill, near Dud- 
ley, on February 7th, 1882; and, if so, 
whether he would lay the Report upon 
the Table and have it printed for circu- 
lation among Members ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that an inquiry had been 
made into the matter by Mr. Mills, 
of the Board of Trade. The Report, 
boweyer, had only been received that 

ay. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — THE 
RELEASED MEMBERS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, according to the stipulations con- 
tained in Clause 5, of 44 Vic. c. 4, the 
Lord Lieutenant has, since the Ist of 
April last, considered the cases of Messrs. 
Parnell, M.P. and O’Kelly, M.P. who, 
in the Return laid before this House on 
the 3rd of April, were reported as being 
detained in prison, inasmuch as they 
were 

‘reasonably suspected of having, since the 
30th day of September 1880, been guilty, as 
principals, of treasonable practices ;” 
and, if not, whether those gentlemen 
have been discharged from prison with- 
out any consideration of their cases, or 
any decision certified under the hand of 
the Lord Lieutenant or the hand of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
I presume thus the statutory duty im- 
posed upon these distinguished person- 
ages was duly discharged by them ; and, 
that being co, I have not asked for any 
information on this subject. 


MINERAL PROPERTY—TRANSFERS OF 
LEASES. 


Mr. ROLLS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If he is aware of any 
instances of landlords (upon the transfer 
of colliery or other mineral property) 
enforcing heavy fines equal to several 
years’ dead rent before giving consent 
to the transfer of the lease, although 
the tenant may have only realized one- 
fourth of the outlay; whether it is 
within the recollection of the Right 
honourable gentleman that, as far back 
as the 12th November 1874, he wrote to 
Mr. Colborne that he was sensible of 
the practical importance of the subject ; 
and, whether he is prepared to intro- 
duce any measure, or to take any step, for 
protecting tenants of mineral property 
from such injustice ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he would answer this Question 
for his right hon. Friend. Certain letters 
had passed, and Mr. Colborne was in- 
formed that it was a matter in which the 
Government could not interfere. There 
was no present intention to introduce 
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any such measure as the one referred to 
in the Question. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Me. TILLETT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether his attention has 
been called to the decision of the High 
Court of Justice in the recent case of 
Saunders v. Crawford, reported in the 
‘‘School Board Chronicle” of the 29th 
of April; whether the effect of this de- 
cision is practically to repeal sub-sec- 
tion one of section eleven of ‘‘ The Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1876,” and to 
prevent school boards and school at- 
tendance committees under that section, 
compelling the attendance at school of 
children whose education is habitually 
neglected; whether school boards and 
attendance committees have the power 
to compel attendance at school of children 
up to fourteen years of age; and, whe- 
ther he proposes to introduce any Bill 
into the House dealing with the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, my attention 
has been called to the decision in this 
case, which is contrary to the intention 
of Parliament and the view hitherto 
entertained by the Education Depart- 
ment. But, as the case is now under 
appeal, we wait the result before consi- 
a the necessity for further legisla- 
tion 


ACT— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — RE- 
LEASE OF PRISONERS UNDER THE 
ACT. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
yreeres who have been imprisoned in 

reland, on reasonable suspicion of trea- 
sonable practices, have been or will be 
released from prison without any assur- 
ance on their part to abstain from such 

ractices ; and, whether any assurance 

as been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from the leaders of the Land 
League that the No Rent Circular will 
be withdrawn ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when this 
matter was mentioned on Tuesday last, 
it had not been in my recollection, and 
I thought it might be well just to take 
a day to reflect on the subject, which I 
have done. The Question of the hon. 
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Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) undoubtedly has reference 
to the fact, which, I believe, is well 
known to the House, that when the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was arrested, he 
was arrested under two warrants—one 
of them referring to ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion,” in the phraseology of the Act, 
and the other to treasonable practices. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; that was served 
on him after he was in Kilmainham. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But he is there 
under those two warrants. 

Mr. SEXTON: He is not there. He 
is out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I mean to say he 
is there under two warrants. [Several 
Irish Mempers: He was.} We are of 
opinion that the same considerations 
which justified and required the release, 
where the reasonable suspicion has had 
reference to what I may roughly call 
agrarian offences, also justify his release 
under the warrant for his detention on 
suspicion of being guilty of treasonable 
practices. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
latter part of the Question has not 
been answered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to me, 
Sir, that the intentions which are enter- 
tained in regard to the ‘no rent”? cir- 
cular, which are important, form a por- 
tion of the subject to which I have 
already adverted, when I stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received in- 
formation, tendered to them, which they 
deemed to be of great importance, and 
which justified and mainly prompted 
their conduct in the matter of the recent 
releases. I think the considerations 
which prevented me from entering upon 
any detail, and made me feel that it 
would be far more dignified and just on 
every ground that it should be left to 
these Gentlemen themselves to make, at 
the proper time, their own declarations, 
ought to lead me to request the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to await such declara- 
tions as may be made in this House by 
the persons to whose conduct the decla- 
ration refers. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to say that I shall repeat the Ques- 
tion on Monday. 

Mr. DILLON: I venture to ask the 
Prime Minister, in consequence of the 
answer which he has given, whether he 
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means to convey that any intimation was 
conveyed to him from me in reference to 
the ‘“‘no rent” manifesto ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not heard 
the name of the hon. Member used in 
any information that has been conveyed 
to me upon the subject. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Mr. Speaker, I shall 
also take the liberty, with your per- 
mission, in consequence of the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman, to ask him if 
he has had any notification from me or 
any communication from me in refer- 
ence to this matter during my detention, 
in regard to the ‘‘ no rent” manifesto? 

Mr. SEXTON: I also was a signa- 
tory to the ‘“‘ norent”’ manifesto. I wish 
to know if my name was mentioned to 
the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No name of any 
of the hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
has been separately mentioned in any 
intimation. {Mr. Warton: Separately? ] 
Well, it must be separately, must it not ? 
But I am bound to say I have heard 
statements which appeared to me to in- 
clude them. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name, name! ”’} 

Mr. DILLON: I can tell the right 
hon. Gentleman and this country that if 
my name was included, it was without 
my authority, knowledge, or consent. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I make the same 
statement. 

Mr. SEXTON : I, too, disclaim it. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
from whom he has received the state- 
ments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The statements 
which I have received have been state- 
ments from Members of this House; 
and it will be for those Members of this 
House, one of whom I believe is not in 
his place now—perhaps the most im- 
portant of them—to consider when they, 
or whether they, shall make declarations 
in relation to the subject-matter to which 
I have referred. In the meantime, I 
stand, in the face of the House, upon 
the declaration I have made, that we 
have had voluntarily tendered to us in- 
formation with regard to the intentions 
and views of Irish Members, under the 
eg circumstances of Ireland, which 

as led us to the judgment we have 
formed, and by that judgment we will 
stand. 

Mr. GIBSON: Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister, if he means to 
convey that the hon. Member for the 


Mr, Dillon 
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City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was one of 
the Members to whom he refers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After what I 
have stated, and after the reference 
which I have made to the absence of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, I 
shall give no further answer. 


Mr. J. Lowruer and Mr. Artruur Ar- 
notprosetogether. [ Cries of “‘Lowther!’’ } 


Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) rose to 
Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: That is so, 
Sir. I wish to ask you whether an hon. 
Member has any privilege or right, after 
a Question has been put and answered, 
to put a further Question on the same 
subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not able to say 
until I hear what the Question is. At 
the same time, I have to say this—that 
it is, however, undoubtedly, within the 
province of a Minister of the Crown, ifhe 
should think fit, to desire that Notice 
be given of a Question, or to decline to 
answer it in the public interest. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I was only about 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if, for 
the purpose of removing a misappre- 
hension, he would state what was the 
nature of the communication to which 
he has referred ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have been en- 
deavouring distinctly to convey that, in 
my opinion, it is more dignified and 
more just to leave it to hon. Members 
of this House, who either are present, 
or will shortly be present, in this House, 
to make their own declarations upon 
that subject, rather than that those 
declarations should be conveyed to the 
House second-hand. "What we are re- 
sponsible for is the judgment we have 
formed upon the information tendered 
us; and as regards any explanation with 
regard to the materials of that judg- 
ment, I should think that common cour- 
tesy to those hon. Gentlemen dictates, 
on my part, that I should leave them, 
in the first instance at any rate, to be 
their own spokesmen. 

Mr. GIBSON : I have only one more 
Question, Sir, which I will take the 
liberty of asking the Prime Minister. 
He just now refreshed his recollection 
by reading a Memorandum, and I have 
to ask him if the communication he has 
referred to was oral or in writing ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I read no Me- 
morandum whatever. 
Mr. GIBSON: But you referred to 


one. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say that 
I think when references of this kind are 
made, Gentlemen ought to know what 
they are talking about. I held in my 
hand a Memorandum on a totally dif- 
ferent subject, the purport of which I 
was endeavouring to gather at the same 
time. I have to say that I shall give no 
further answer. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: In relation to the 
Questions which have just come from 
the Front Opposition Bench, I beg to 
give Notice that I will ask whether, in 
the ‘no rent” manifesto, it was not ex- 
pressly declared that, on the restoration 
of Constitutional’government in Ireland, 
the ‘no rent” manifesto, would be with- 
drawn, and would cease to operate ; and, 
if I am in Order, I would ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son), in regard to the Question he has 
just put, whether he does not consi- 
der that that Question impugns the 
honour of the Gentlemen who signed 
the ‘‘no rent’? manifesto, and whether 
he ought not to withdraw such imputa- 
tions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
puts a Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man which does not refer to a Bill or a 
Motion before the House, and, there- 
fore, cannot be put. 


MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS 
(SOUTH WALES). 


Viscount EMLYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether any 
part of the amount proposed to be 
raised by the increased Tax upon Car- 
riages will be applied to the maintenance 
of main roads in South Wales? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstonz): I am afraid I 
must refer the noble Viscount to a re- 
cent correspondence between myself and 
several gentlemen who speak on behalf 
of the counties in the quarter to which 
his Question draws attention. If the 
noble Viscount is not in possession of 
that correspondence, I shall be very 
happy to give him access to it. I could 
not, at the present time, enter into the 
details of a measure which cannot be 
dealt with piecemeal. 
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THEATRES AND MUSIC HALLS (ME- 
TROPOLIS)—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE—CAPTAIN SHAW’S REPORT. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, What steps the Board of Works 
has taken with regard to the theatres 
reported upon by Captain Shaw, in re- 
ference to having the recommendations 
in that Report carried out; what num- 
ber of theatres not included in that Re- 
port are now under inspection; and, 
when that inspection was commenced ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, I 
beg to state that copies of Captain Shaw’s 
Reports have been sent to the various 
theatres concerned, and the lessees have 
been invited to send in any observations 
they may have to make on his recom- 
mendations. Some replies have already 
been received and are under considera- 
tion? The number of theatres now under 
inspection and not included in Captain 
Shaw’s previous Reports is 11, and this 
will be added to as rapidly as circum- 
stances will admit. As regards the third 
part of the Question, the inspections 
have been commenced at various dates, 
as Captain Shaw has been able to under- 
take them. 


of the Government. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— MORNING SITTINGS. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Upon what day Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will first propose to 
fix an Order of the Day for Two o’clock 
on Tuesday, May 9? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
would be more convenient if he an- 
swered the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to-morrow evening. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that if such 
a Motion were made he would oppose it. 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT—RESIGNATION OF THE 
CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Mr. Speaker, 

I have received Her Majesty’s gracious 

permission to make a statement—I trust 

it will not be a long one—explaining 
the reason why I have been obliged to 
take the step, most painful to me, of 
resigning my seat in the Government of 
my right hon. Friend. I believe it is 
customary that such a statement should 
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be made; but notwithstanding that it is 
customary, and notwithstanding the per- 
mission that I have received, I must 
honestly say that, from personal con- 
siderations alone, I would not have 
made it for two reasons. I do not wish 
to trouble the House, or to take up its 
time with any personal considerations ; 
and, also, I am so sensible of the diffi- 
culties connected with the government 
of Ireland that I would gladly avoid 
giving the reasons why I am obliged to 
differ with my Colleagues. I cannot sup- 
pose that my statement of the reasons 
will have effect; and as the step has 
now been taken, and as the line of policy 
has been adopted, and, therefore, must 
be carried out, I should have pre- 
ferred saying nothing which could in 
any way cause inconvenience in what 
must happen. But I believe the public 
and this House generally demand that 
any Member appointed to any respon- 
sible or important post should say why 
he has resigned it. My right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister, a day or two ago, 
rightly stated that the reason for my re- 
signing was that I did not think it right 
to share the responsibility of the release 
of the three hon. Members of Parliament 
who were detained under the provisons of 
the Protection Act. Now, I trust the 
House will believe me when I say that if 
I could have thought it right not only 
that these three Gentlemen should be re- 
leased, but that every person detained 
under the provisions of that Act should 
also be released, I should only have 
been too glad to have consented. No 
one who has not realized the odious 
position which any Minister is placed in 
who has to carry out the provisions of 
an Act involving the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, can have any idea how 
odious it is—a man being made, as it 
were, the gaoler of his fellow-subjects — 
the duration of their imprisonment and, 
in some measure, their treatment de- 
pending upon his responsibility, and 
upon the fact that it is necessarily his 
opinion, rather than the law, which 
must be considered. That is, I say, so 
odious a position, that I cannot imagine 
any Chief Secretary who would not be 
glad beyond measure if he could have 
felt that he could rightly advise his Col- 
leagues that they should be released. 
And now, just let me say that as to the 
other prisoners under this Act, so with 
these three hon. Members—I have tried 


Ilr. W. E. Forster 
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to work the Act according to the repeated 
promisesand assurancesthat I have made 
to the House that we only detained the 
Queen’s subjects in prison without trial 
for the purpose of the prevention of 
crime, and not for the purpose of punish- 
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ment. Then, why am I opposed to this 
unconditional release at this moment? 
Well, Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to give 
my reasons. If I speak at all—if I give 
any explanation—I must give a full one. 
Therefore I must speak plainly, but I 
hope not offensively. But the same 
reason which made me think I was 
obliged to vindicate the detention of 
the three hon. Members on the ground 
of the prevention of crime makes me 
now object to their release, because 
I believe that it will tend to the en- 
couragement of crime. Now, why were 
these Gentlemen arrested? I have 
often told the House—I do not think I 
need dwell upon it—but I must just 
give the actual grounds of the arrest. 
Two of these hon. Gentlemen were 
arrested on suspicion of treasonable 
practices. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly) was arrested on 
that ground ; and the same warrant was 
issued, although not until two or three 
days after his arrest, with regard to the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell.) The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon) was arrested on the 
ground of intimidation, and there were 
two warrants which I signed in regard 
to the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, also for intimidation. I will 
make no allusion at present to the war- 
rants for treasonable practices; but I 
must make a remark or two with regard 
to those for intimidation. I have often 
asserted that these arrests for intimida- 
tion were——[ At this point the entrance 
of Mr. Parnell into the House, and the 
cheers with which he was greeted by 
the Home Rule Members, drowned the 
voice of the right hon. Gentleman and 
prevented the conclusion of the sen- 
tence from being heard.] Perhaps 
| gu right hon. Gentleman continued] 

may say that, although I could not 
advise the release of the hoa. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, I am glad 
that as he is released I shall have the 
advantage of having him sitting oppo- 
site to me while I am obliged to allude 
to him in the course of my statement. 
I will take the two warrants against the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork—the 
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two warrants for intimidation. I have 
often stated that I did not consider that 
the persons arrested on such warrants 
could, in any right description, be termed 
political prisoners. Also, I can hardly 
agree with what, no doubt, is the opinion 
held by several of my hon. Friends—as 
clearly shown in the Notice of Amend- 
ment placed on the Books of the House 
a day or two ago—that they were not 
simply arrested for illegal agitation. It 
was our duty to arrest them upon what 
we considered reasonable suspicion of 
the commission of a crime punishable 
by law, being either an act of intimida- 
tion or an incitement thereto. That is 
to say, that the Act gave us no power 
to arrest merely for illegal agitation ; 
but it did give us power to arrest on 
suspicion of, or participation in, those 
actual crimes by which men were ruined 
or injured, or forced, by the fear of 
being ruined or injured, to do things 
which they did not wish to do, or not to 
do things which they did wish to do. 
Now, it is a common notion that they 
were arrested—that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was arrested— 
merely for obstructing the action of the 
Land Act. It is quite true that one of 
the warrants that [ signed was for in- 
timidation to prevent persons from ap- 
plying to the Land Oourt, and the other 
was for intimidation against the pay- 
ment of rents. But I must state that 
the obstruction of the Land Act was 
a very small part of that intimidation 
for which it was thought necessary to 
pass the Protection Act, and under 
which I worked its provisions. The 
real ground why these Gentlemen were 
arrested, and why many others were 
arrested, was because they were trying 
to carry out their will—their unwritten 
law, as they often called it —and to 
carry it out by working the ruin and the 
injury of the Queen’s subjects, by in- 
timidation of one kind or another; and 
that that was carried on to such an de- 
gree that no Government could have 
allowed it to continue without becoming 
a Government merely in name and a 
sham. I must repeat now that if the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
not been placed in Kilmainham at the 
time he was placed there, he would very 
quickly have become in reality what he 
was called by many of his friends—the 
uncrowned Ring of Ireland. I do not for 
a moment say that he or the other hon. 
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Members now present incited to outrage 
or the intimidation of special individuals ; 
but what they did was, to my mind, far 
more dangerous than that. They or- 
ganized and instituted, and successfully 
carried into force, a system of the 
intimidation of individuals generally, 
punishing them for obeying the law of 
the land and doing what they had a 
right to do, and very often what it was 
their duty to do, and punishing them 
for disobedience to their will and to 
their unwritten law. I have been obliged 
to go over the grounds on which these 
Gentlemen were arrested, Now, under 
what circumstances could I have ap- 
proved of their release? I will at once 
admit that it was impossible to detain 
them for ever, and that we must have 
looked forward totheir release at one time 
or another. I would have released them 
as sgon as I obtained security that the 
law of the land would no longer be set 
at nought and trampled under foot by 
them ; but until I knew that they either 
could not or would not try to put their 
will in the place of the law, and make 
men do what they pleased, and until I 
knew that the Queen’s Courts and the 
Queen’s servants would be able to pre- 
vent them from punishing the Queen’s 
subjects by ruin for disobedience to 
any ukase they might claim to issue, 
I would have detained them in custody ; 
and that not on the principle of punish- 
ment for crime, but for the preven- 
tion of crime. There are three con- 
ditions, on either of which I would have 
considered their release safe; but, to 
my mind, not one of these three con- 
ditions has been fulfilled. There should 
have been a public promise on their 
part; or Ireland quiet; or the acquisi- 
tion of fresh powers by the Government. 
Now let me explain what I mean by 
these conditions. What do I mean by 
a public promise? I mean a public 
undertaking, or promise, to make no 
further attempt to set up their will, or 
rather their law, against the law of the 
land; and, under no circumstances, to 
aid or abet, or instigate to intimidation, 
to ec men from doing what they 
had a right to do. We have no such 
promise. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who has been alluded to 
this evening, has in no way, that I am 
aware of, disowned—I am alluding to 
his famous Ennis speech—this system of 
intimidation, of tabooing people, and 
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of ruining people because they did not 
do what he was trying to make them do. 
In no way whatever has he disowned 
that speech, or the principles which in- 
duced him to make it. I am told that 
hopes are held out to us that there will 
be a change of action on his part, and 
on the part of his friends. ublicly, 
we certainly have had a Bill brought 
forward for the amendment of the Land 
Act. Yesterday week the introduction 
of that Bill, and the discussion upon it, 
induced me to say at the close that I 
thought it was hopeful of a better tone 
of feeling; but what I want is the 
avowal of a change—not a promise to 
help the Government if the Government 
will do something, but an undertaking 
to cease to oppose the Government in 
the execution of the law. And I must 
say that I entreat the House, and may I 
entreat my old Colleagues, not to rely 
upon these expectations ; and, above all, 
not to act upon them? Let the House 
do what it thinks right upon these ques- 
tions; let it pass what Bill it thinks fit 
upon that most difficult and urgent 
question of arrears—and I will go as 
far as most Members in regard to that 
matter—let them do what they think 
right upon the Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act, or upon any other amend- 
ment of the Land Act; but do not try to 
buy obedience to the law by conces- 
sions. A surrender is bad, but a com- 
promise or arrangement is worse. I 
think we may remember what the Tudor 
King said to a great Irishman in former 
times—‘‘ If all Ireland cannot govern 
the Earl of Kildare, then let the Earl 
of Kildare govern Ireland.” The King 
thought it was better that the Earl 
of Kildare should govern Ireland, than 
that there should be an arrangement 
between the Earl of Kildare and his 
Representative. In like manner, if all 
England cannot govern the hon. Member 
for Cork, then let us acknowledge that 
he is the greatest power in Ireland to- 
day ; but I believe that with all Eng- 
land, helped by a large portion of Ire- 
land, no concessions are necessary—that 
no arrangements are necessary — and 
that the Government should not be 
weakened by any concession. Well, 
then, I repeat, my first condition has not 
been fulfilled. There has been no public 
undertaking to cease from intimidation 
under any circumstances ; there has been 


merely a hope held out publicly yesterday | 
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week, that if Parliament passed a certain 
Bill, that if it settled this difficult ques- 
tion of arrears on a certain basis, then 
the Party below the Gangway would 
cease to obstruct the law. I am talk- 
ing of the condition of the hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends telling us that they 
would not continue the action which 
they had pursued. I would have taken 
their word. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork knows how I differ from 
him—he knows what a wonder and sur- 
prise it is to me that he can bring him- 
self to do what he has done; but he is 
not only a gentleman in station ; he is 
also a man of honour, and I would have 
taken his word. But his word we have 
not got. The next condition would be 
Ireland quiet—so quiet that he and his 
Friends could not, if they tried, do much 
harm, or, at any rate, not so much harm 
as would vindicate us in keeping them 
any longer in prison. I am sorry to say 
that that condition is not fulfilled. I 
differ from some—very likely from many 
Members of the House—I think there is 
considerable improvement in the condi- 
tion of Ireland. There is no open re- 
sistance to the law. The Land League 
has been defeated, first in its dictation as 
to what rent should be paid, and next as 
to its orders that no rent should be paid. 
Rents are very generally paid to a very 
great extent all over Ireland, in spite of 
the Land League. ‘‘ Boycotting”’ has 
been checked. The pike which was 
hoisted in the presence of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and which he may be said to have 
made and forged in his speech at Ennis, 
that pike has, to some extent, been 
struck down ; and though there is intimi- 
dation, there is not so much as there 
was. I am not now taking any merit 
to myself, or even to those who have 
been acting under me and with me. 
But, of course, with the hard experience 
we have had for many months, we have 
found out the weak points of the Ad- 
ministration, and we have strengthened 
the strong points. The patrolling and 
the action of the police are much more 
vigorous and more effective than they 
have ever been before. We hear of 
cases of men being found out and dis- 
covered and arrested in the commission 
of outrages, which we did not hear of at 
first. 1 must say that an arrangement, 
which, with the assistance of my noble 
Friend, Lord Cowper, I was able to 
make, for the appointment of six special 
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magistrates, has done great good. There 
have been far fewer crimes in conse- 
quence. [An hon. Memper: Major 
Bond.] The hon. Member knows I am 
not alluding to Major Bond—he knows 
that I am alluding to the six special 
magistrates. Only one word more. I 
am not going to dwell upon the matter. 
It would not ote metotake advantage 
of the kind indulgence and attention of 
the House, on this gpa occasion, to 
enter into debateable subjects to which 
the House will have hereafter to give its 
attention; but I cannot allude to the 
magistrates, orthe Castle at Dublin, with- 
out begging hon. Members to withhold 
their judgment in condemnation of the 
arrangementsoftheCastle. Undoubtedly 
it was desirable that there should be less 
government by writing, and more go- 
vernment by personal supervision ; but I 
hope that the Queen may be served, and 
long served, by such faithful and de- 
voted and loyal and hardworking ser- 
vants as most of her servants in the 
Castle of Dublin; and I may say the 
same of the police and the Resident 
Magistrates in the performance of their 
most arduous duties. Let me call at- 
tention to what has been done, and to 
what very nearly was not done. A dan- 
ger which was very imminent last au- 
tumn—namely, that there would be no 
government, at least no legitimate go- 
vernment, in Ireland—has been warded 
off; and I cannot resist the temptation 
of relating what, a week or two ago, a 
lady stated to me in Ireland. I do not 
know that she would like me to give her 
name; but she is a lady who has been 
fighting valiantly against every kind of 
intimidation—and the women haveshown 
fully as much courage as the men—in 
Treland. She said—‘‘ Well, I have dif- 
fered from you sometimes; but I am 
compelled now to acknowledge that there 
is a Government in Ireland.”” Why had 
we this Government in Ireland, and why 
were we able to maintain it? My right 
hon. Friend said truly that the Protec- 
tion Act had not failed. It was by the 
Protection Act—and I know of no other 
means by which it could have been done 
—that we secured government in Ire- 
land, or, rather, prevented the govern- 
ment of Ireland from not being the 
Queen’s Government; and that we broke 
up the Land League, or, at any rate, so 
far broke it up that it had to become a 
Ladies’ Land League; that it tried to 
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hide itself under petticoats, or to fly to 
Paris, or take refuge in the sanctuary of 
this House. I must say one other thing, 
and that is that I took pains to obtain 
what I believe to be confidential, but ac- 
curate information, from every parish in 
Munster and Connaught, and from parts 
of Ulster, and from some of the coun- 
ties in Leinster; and the information 
that I obtained was that, in many cases, 
the districts are more peaceable now and 
less disturbed than they were on the Ist 
of January; and that, upon the whole, 
the state of things is better, although, 
undoubtedly, it is still very bad. There 
are still many outrages. They have 
slightly diminished of late; but there 
are many as compared with last year 
and the year before. Undoubtedly, the 
secret societies have been more active ; 
and I am very glad my right hon. Friend 
stated that they would occupy the atten- 
tion of the Government. But this much 
I must say, and that is that if there 
is one thing worse even than secret 
societies, it is the open acknowledgment 
of the powerlessness of the law with- 
out the assistance of the law-breakers. 
Better even secret societies with which 
we must contend, and which we must 
put down as we have put them down 
before ; better even these hideous inci- 
dents of the demoralization of Ireland 
than paying black-mail to law-breakers. 
There is no doubt, also, that the Land 
Courts are at work, and that the Land Act 
has taken hold of the imaginations of 
men, and is appealing very strongly to 
theirinterest; but the battle of law against 
lawlessness is not won; and I believe 
that, since that battle was begun, there 
never was a time in which it was more 
dangerous to relax the authority of the 
law. I know very well there are many 
on both sides of the House who do not 
agree with me; that they will not admit 
that, unless this step had been taken, 
we had hope of success. I believe that 
soon the law would have been shown to 
be all-powerful ; that soon these secret 
societies, in their last manifestation, 
would have been put down; and that 
we should have had, neither secretly 
nor openly in Ireland, to contend with 
organizations defying the law. I hope 
the step that has been taken will not 
make that time more distant. That was 
the second condition, that Ireland should 
be quiet, and it has not been fulfilled. 
Now, there was a third condition, and 
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that was the one to which I myself 
looked forward as the condition upon 
which we should have been able to 
open the prison doors. That was the 
passing of a fresh Act—an Act which 
seemed to be required by special circum- 
stances. I will not take up the time of 
the House on this point. I only rejoice 
that my right hon. Friend sees the 
necessity of an Act; but if he had been, 
more or less, for the last two years in 
Ireland, as I have been, however im- 
portant the questions of Procedure are 
—and no one more than I acknowledges 
their importance, or is more anxious to 
see them carried out—I think he weuld 
feel that this Irish matter, this law for 
strengthening the power of the Govern- 
ment, must take, or, rather, ought to 
take, precedence of anything else. What 
I hope will be pointed to in such an Act 
is the greater certainty of punishment, 
and more appeals to the district to make 
them interested in the prevention of 
crime. But what I had hoped was this 
—that as soon as possible—there may 
be different definitions as to how soon 
that may be—there would have been an 
agreement that, as soon as the abso- 
lutely necessary Business was disposed 
of, this Act should be passed, and then 
I had fully hoped that we might, at any 
rate, have tried the experiment, not 
merely of releasing these three Gentle- 
men, or those who were arrested on 
similar grounds, but of releasing all 
whom we have detained without trial. 
Well, my Colleagues have decided other- 
wise, and I had to consider what I 
should do. It may be that I am mis- 
taken. Ionly trust thatIam. You may 
well say—What is the opinion of one 
man against that of 13, many of them 
far better qualified to form an opinion 
than I am. That one man, however, 
had the opinion so strong, that it was 
impossible for him to appear here, and 
not to acknowledge that he held it. I 
hope, as I say, that I may be mistaken. 
There may be an immediate diminution 
of outrages. Most heartily do I hope 
there will be. I observe in Zhe Times 
correspondence from Ireland yesterday— 
fan hon. Memser: Patton. |—I do not 
now whether hon. Members will dis- 
ute the statement—that since the re- 
ease many men are hoping that rents 
will be even better paid than they have 
been, and that the May rents, only just 
due, will be paid. Iam glad to hear it. 
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I am glad that men should be doing 
their duty in paying the debts they owe, 
and that many men and women who 
have been put to sore straits for the 
want of their rents should be getting 
their money. But it is not altogether 
with an unmixed feeling that I heard 
that statement made in that way. It 
may teach this lesson to both landlord 
and tenant—that the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Friends can get rent paid, 
and debts paid, when the Government 
cannot. And I cannot forget that for 
many months we have been teaching the 
lesson, and with success, that whatever 
the hon. Member and his Friends did, or 
tried to do, the Government would insist 
upon men paying their lawful debts, 
whatever obstacles these hon. Members 
might interpose in the way. But, Mr. 
Speaker, that is a lesson which it is not 
difficult to unlearn. There may, as I 
say, be this immediate diminution. 
Another fear which I had, and had very 
strongly, is one in which I hope, with 
all my heart, Iam wrong, and that is that 
the price paid for this immediate dimi- 
nution of outrage, if we obtain it, will be 
a weakening of the powers of Govern- 
ment, not of this Government merely, 
but of any Government, to perform its 
first duty of giving protection to life, 
liberty, and property, and doing it with- 
out any arrangements with those who 
threaten to defy the law. ‘There is an- 
other matter which I will only allude to 
fora moment. There were two of these 
warrants for treasonable practices. I 
hope that treasonable practices, by which 
I mean incitement to excitable people in 
Ireland to what may lead them into 
armed resistance—though, perhaps, it 
may not be so intended—may not be 
made more probable by the course that 
has been taken. What I have to say is 
this—that with these fears, amsunting to 
strong convictions, I could not retain my 
position. I asked myself the question 
in every possible way. No man tears 
himself away from his Party without a 
desperate wrench, and without trying to 
find how he can avoid it. I asked my- 
self this question—‘‘ Will the arrange- 
ment which has been made, which I 
entirely approve of, which, I may say, I 
presse and which, I may almost say, 

instigated—will the appointment of 
my noble Friend Lord Spencer as Lord 
Lieutenant help me to maintain my 
position ?’” When I say I promoted it, 
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let me give the reason. It was not from 
any want of confidence or reliance in 
my noble Friend Lord Cowper, or from 
any failure of assistance from him. 
He and I have worked together with 
the greatest harmony and agreement 
through all these difficult times. But 
I promoted the appointment of Lord 
Spencer simply for this reason—that in 
the great difficulties which there were in 
Ireland, it was necessary, as I thought, 
that there should be a Cabinet Minister 
there to direct affairs. As I happened 
to be a Cabinet Minister, who also had 
to be in London, I plainly could not be 
in two places at once. I asked myself 
for a moment whether, inasmuch as the 
new Lord Lieutenant would have the 
most actual responsibility for the ad- 
ministration, I could not silence my 
fears and not listen to my convictions. 
But I was obliged to remember that 
I should have to vindicate his policy 
in this House. Everyone who works 
with others is, I suppose, sometimes 
obliged to refrain from saying, or even 
from doing, what he would like to 
say or do; but I do not think that 
any man is called upon to vindicate or 
to say a thing which he does not believe, 
or of which he does not approve. It 
is quite true—and I could not but think 
that there was force in the statement— 
that I might to some extent be intensi- 
fying the danger by leaving my post— 
that it would appear to make the change 
more marked ; but there, again, no public 
good is really advanced by an act of pri- 
vate dishonour. Nor doI really believe 
thatthe public good would be diminished. 
I think there is a greater chance of an 
immediate diminution of outrages. There 
is the great pleasure amongst hon. Mem- 
bers opposite and their Friends of getting 
rid of the late Chief Secretary; and if 
this puts men into good humour in Ire- 
land, as well as here, it may be that in 
their efforts to stop outrages, if they 
make them at all, they will be stronger 
than they would otherwise have been. 
Most certainly the price paid, and 
which I fear must be paid, for such 
diminution of outrages—the weakening 
of Government—will be less than if there 
had been the disgraceful spectacle of 
my swallowing what was known to be 
my convictions in order to retain my 
seat in the Government. I therefore 
was driven to take this step. It has been 
very painful to myself. shall not de- 
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tain the House much longer. Itis pain- 
ful to leave the Councils, and the proud 
position of being one of the Leaders of 
that great Party, to which all my life I 
have belonged; though, to my own 
mind, I have not in any way forsaken 
any one of its principles, and most 
assuredly I remain a faithful soldier in 
the ranks. It is painful to leave Col- 
leagues and intimate friends at a time 
of difficulty; and, above all, it is more 
painful to me than I can find words to 
express to leave the service of my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister, than 
whom there never was a Chief who won 
more the affection, the loyalty, the re- 
spect, and the reverence of one who 
has served under him. I have only 
two things more to say. This step 
having been taken, I hope it may suc- 
ceed. Anything which I can do with- 
out dishononr to my conscientious con- 
victions will be done to smooth the 
difficult path of my Successors, both Lord 
Spencer and my noble Friend (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), who, I am glad 
to hear, is the man who is to succeed to 
the not very enviable post of Chief Se- 
cretary. I have now only to thank the 
House most sincerely for the generous 
and kind attention they have given me. 
May I add one word more to thank, as 
I do most sincerely, the very large ma- 
jority of the House on both sides, for 
the personal kindness they have shown 
to me for two years in the difficulties, 
which have been not slight, of the post 
which I have occupied. 

Mr. O’KELLY : Sir, I have to ask 
the indulgence of the House to address 
a simple question te the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down. I am 
one of those persons whom he has held 
in prison for the last six months, the 
only charge made against me being one 
of treasonable practices. May I ask the 
simple question on what that charge was 
founded? [‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the right hon. 
Gentleman has, under the exceptional 
circumstances, made an explanation to 
the House. But as there is now no 
Bill, or other Question before the House, 
the hon. Member is out of Order unless 
he desires to make a personal explana- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If, Sir, the state- 
ment the hon. Member wishes to make 
partakes of the nature of a personal ex- 
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planation arising out of the statement of 
my right hon. Friend, I will give way 
to him; otherwise, in conformity with 
the practice of Parliament, I should wish 
to make a statement upon the same sub- 
ject as that of my right hon. Friend, 
and which, I think, will be of some use 
to the House as tending to clear its views 
of the position. Does the hon. Member 
wish to proceed? [Mr. O’Ketty: No.] 
Then, Sir, let me say, in the first place, 
that the statement of my right hon. 
Friend has been such as I had expected 
from him—such as I had expected from 
him from the experience of a long and 
close association, which has given me 
abundant means of appreciating his per- 
sonal qualities. I have on all occasions 
spoken freely upon that subject, and I 
need not now enter into details; but I 
may say this, in acknowledgment to my 
right hon. Friend, that no man believes 
more fully than I do—and more fully 
than I am certain every one of his late 
Colleagues do—that in retiring from 
Office at this period it has not been his 
intention in any manner to abandon or 
compromise the Liberal principles to 
which he has devoted his life, and I hope 
that for very many years to come—for 
my right hon. Friend is a good deal 
younger than I am—he will continue 
still to defend and adorn those principles. 
There was, Sir, but one passage in the 
speech of my right hon. Friend which 
caused me surprise and regret, and I 
cannot but believe that it was introduced 
by inadvertence. It was the passage in 
which he referred to the course taken by 
the Government in laying down from the 
commencement of the Session that, not- 
withstanding. the grave condition of 
affairs in Ireland, the question of the Pro- 
cedure of the House should take prece- 
dence of all other questions. [ Laughter.] 
I will patiently wait, Sir, till those mani- 
festations cease. I am persuaded they 
are not approved by the great body of 
this House ; and I think that some day 
or other they will be regretted by those 
who make them. Those circumstances 
are too grave for such manifestations. 
I only regret them on my own account, 
because I have a difficult duty to perform, 
and my desire is not to fail in that duty 
more than is unavoidable. I have re- 


ferred to my right hon. Friend’s refer- 
ence to the course taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
Procedure of the House only to express 
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and I now pass on. There are three or 
four observations, not, however, of very 
great length, which I wish to make on 
portions of my right hon. Friend’s state- 
ment. The first observation I have made 
in order—namely, the reference to Pro- 
cedure. The second, Sir, is with respect 
to a considerable portion of the speech 
of my right hon. Friend, in which he 
entered into a vindication of the arrests 
which have just been terminated by 
release. I hope that my right hon. 
Friend has no apprehension—indeed, I 
am quite certain he has no apprehension 
—that Her Majesty’s Government, as it 
is now constituted, is likely to shield 
itself from any portion of its full respon- 
sibility for those arrests. It has been 
justly said that the policy of my righthon. 
Friend was the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the arrest of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was 
the subject of direct personal communi- 
cations between my right hon. Friend 
and myself—two or three days, I 
think, before it took place. Had it 
been the pleasure of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to make any reference to those 
arrests I should not have stood in 
their way; but at the present moment 
I only advert to this matter in order 
to acknowledge, and even more than ac- 
knowledge—to claim my full share in 
the responsibility for each and all of 
those arrests. ‘The third point I wish to 
notice is regarding words used by my 
right hon. Friend more than once in his 
speech, equivalent to saying that he 
desired to obtain from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and those with 
whom he acted an avowal of change. I 
wish to lay emphasis on the word 
‘‘change.” It is something like, in 
effect, asking for a penitential confes- 
sion of guilt. I think I am correct in 
saying that I express the sentiments of 
the Government, and I certainly express 
my own clear and full opinion, when I 
say that I disclaim alike the desire and 
the right to ask of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, or any of those who sit 
near him, anything ofthe sort. In con- 
sidering whether we should be justified 
in closing the prison doors on the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, I had no 
title to ask any question but the one 
whether I believed that the effect of his 
release would be prejudicial to the public 
tranquillity. I do not believe the hon, 
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Member would ever come with a decla- 
ration of that kind, and certainly I am 
not the man to go to any Member of the 
House and ask him for any statement 
involving his own humiliation. We 
differ widely from the hon. Member. 
No man has spoken out more broadly 
the whole extent of the imputation that 
he thought might lie against the conduct 
of the hon. Member than myself. But 
I frankly own that for this purpose, 
whatever opinion I hold—be it true or 
false—it has nothing whatever to do 
with the question whether we should 
have been justified in prolonging the im- 
prisonment, which on our responsibility 
we were compelled to do. Well, Sir, 
that is the third remark I wish to make. 
The fourth is this. I do not complain 
at all of the statement of my right hon. 
Friend, and I know the difficulty of 
making these explanations on parting 
from Office. It has been my own fate 
on former occasions, and I only wonder 
at, and admire, the self-denial and self- 
abnegation which has marked my right 
hon. Friend’s statement. I find in it a 
new faith and assurance that both our 
public and personal relations will remain 
unchanged. But my right hon. Friend 
has also, and I think again and again, 
used expressions, not unnatural from his 
sem of view, to this effect—‘‘ Do not 

uy obedience to the law; do not enter 
into any arrangement; do not pay black- 
mail.”” Now, with every one of those 
propositions I entirely agree. But I hold 
them—and this is the point of difference 
between my right hon. Friend and myself 
—I hold them to be wholly without 
application to the circumstances in which 
we stand. ‘There is no arrangement 
between the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork and ourselves. 
That very word “arrangement,” which 
has been used by my right hon. Friend, 
I myself used on Tuesday in order to 
repudiate the idea. There is no bargain, 
no arrangement, no negotiations ; for no- 
thing has been asked, and nothing has 
been taken. By those words I abide in 
their strict sense, and I repeat what has 
been already stated, that we have frankly 
availed ourselves of information tendered 
to us as to the views of men whose 
position in Ireland makes them, at any 
rate, sensible factors in the materials that 
go to determine the condition of that 
country; and that information has led 
to conclusions on our part to which we 
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have hastened to give effect. But in 
that information I do not assert, I do 
not insinuate—on the contrary, I ex- 
clude all promises, which we have 
neither asked nor given. Now, Sir, 
what is buying obedience to the law, 
and what is paying black-mail? To pay 
black-mail, or to buy obedience to the 
law, is to give something that you would 
not otherwise give. Are we going to do 
so? What, then, is that it we are going to 
give ? What is it that we have promised 
in conjunction with the release of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork? Sir, 
there is nothing promised in connection 
with that release. It is, as the House 
knows, the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, upon the earliest oppor- 
tunity they can find, to legislate on the 
subject of arrears of rent. On Wednes- 
day in last week I had not received the 
information that has since come to my 
knowledge; I spoke simply upon the 
public manifestation—a manifestation of 
the greatest and most salutary import- 
ance—afforded by the Bill then under 
discussion, even though I could not as- 
sent to many of its provisions. I spoke 
simply with the manifestation afforded 
by the Bill, and by the speeches with 
which it was proposed and supported ; 
but I stated on that occasion, as I may 
be permitted to remind the House, that 
we admitted the necessity of dealing with 
the question of arrears, and that there 
were two methods of dealing with them, 
the one permissive and by loan, and the 
other compulsory as regards the indi- 
vidual and by gift; and I expressed a 
great desire to know the sentiments of 
Irish Members of all sections in refer- 
ence to this question. Sir, I believe the 
impression made on those who did me 
the honour to attend to the slight ex- 
position that I made was that, in endea- 
vouring to describe these two methods 
of proceeding, the leaning of my speech 
was towards the method unquestionably. 
more effectual — namely, the method 
resting on the two pillars, so to speak, 
of gift and of compulsion—and I referred 
in terms of not too literal adhesion, but 
of general commendation, to the frame- 
work of the clause—Clause 10—in the 
Bill then under discussion. Now, those 
were the declarations of Wednesday 
week. They do not constitute black- 
mail. They do not constitute price paid 
for obedience to the law. They referred 
to a measure which it would have been 
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ther we had or had not received any in- 
formation as to the views of the hon. 
Member, it would have been our duty 
to propose and to carry such a measure, 
even as part of our general obligations 
to the people of Ireland. Now, having 

one thus far, I wish to refer very 

riefly to the three conditions laid down 
by my right hon. Friend. I am not sure 
whether the House gathered with per- 
fect clearness what was plain and ob- 
vious to me, aided as I was by previous 
knowledge of the sentiments of my right 
hon. Friend, that these conditions were 
not cumulative. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I stated so. 
I said either one or the other. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I am per- 
fectly satisfied. I will take those condi- 
tions, with the permission of the House, 
in the reverse order. The third condi- 
tion was this—that my right non. Friend 
would have been ready to release the 
three Members of Parliament lately de- 
tained after the passing of a fresh Act, 
with additional powers for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The whole of 
the ‘‘ suspects.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; but that 
is no qualification at all of what I 
am about to press; but we were to 
wait, as regards these gentlemen, for the 
passing of a fresh Act establishing new 
saga for the government of Ireland. 

ow, the point I wish to put to the 
House—I hope I may be able to make 
it clear—is that, if it was our conviction 
that the release of those three Gentle- 
men was a measure favourable to the 
peace of Ireland, and not unfavourable 
to it, then it was our bounden and abso- 
lute duty not to wait for the passing of 
such a measure. It could not have had 
a shadow of justification. Then take the 
second condition of my right hon. Friend. 
My right hon. Friend said Ireland was 
not quiet, and undoubtedly we do not 
greatly differ from the statement given 
by my right hon. Friend in the picture 
which he drew of the state of Ireland, 
and we do not found our justification 
upon any allegation in the face of the 

ouse that the present condition of Ire- 
land is quiet or satisfactory. Then my 
right hon. Friend clearly conveyed to 
the House, without having Ireland in 
a conditon quiet and satisfactory, and 
without having any Act for strengthening 
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have been willing to concur in the re- 
lease of the prisoners who had been 
released had there been a public under- 
taking from them of a satisfactory cha- 
racter with reference to their conduct 
upon and after their release in regard to 
the maintenance of law and order. Now, 
let us consider what this involves. We 
had information which, with the views 
we entertained, carried to our minds the 
weight of a rational conviction that those 
hon. Gentlemen, on their release—taking 
into view the debate of Wednesday, and 
the declaration of what was, in their 
minds, regarded as quite essential— 
namely, the settlement of the question of 
arrears—I say we had in our minds the 
belief, founded on information, that those 
Gentlemen would find themselves in a 
condition to range themselves on the side 
of what I should call law and order and 
individual freedom in Ireland. There is 
still one element wanting in the con- 
ditions stated by my right hon. Friend. 
He says he would have required a 
tong undertaking. Now, Sir, what 

oes that mean? It means that we must 
have entered into an arrangement with 
the hon. Gentleman. It means we must 
have knocked at the door of the cell 
in which, unhappily, he was for the time 
confined, and should have said to hin— 
“We are not going to take exception to 
what we understand to be fair senti- 
ments; but we are going to require of 
you to make a public undertaking.”’ Sir, 
we made no demand of that kind upon 
the hon. Gentleman. In my opinion, it 
would have been a grave and serious 
error had we made such ademand. We 
desire to trust ourselves freely, Sir, not- 
withstanding the wide differences that 
have prevailed between us, to the honour, 
to the spirit, and the unrestrained liberty 
of the hon. Gentleman and ‘hose with 
whom he acts. Again, then, Sir, Ihave 
only to refer the House to that which 

reviously it has heen my duty to state. 

y right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford has to-day illustrated it by 
saying that it was his duty to. open the 
prison doors upon either one of two con- 
ditions—first, that the release would not 
be dangerous; the second, that the in- 
tention of the persons released was not 
such as to inspire him with apprehen- 
sion. But, Sir, I must observe that, 
although my right hon. Friend thinks it 
was of vital necessity that we should 
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have asked the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork for a public undertaking, 
my right hon. Friend has himself, and I 
am extremely glad of it, ordered the 
release of very numerous persons in Ire- 
land without any public undertaking 
whabbves anneal or implied. So 
that the proposition comes to this—that, 
although I was ready to release others 
in whose intentions as to law and order 
I had no reason to confide, yet we were 
to draw the line of distinction against 
the Members of this House who were 
imprisoned, and to negotiate with them 
for a public undertaking as a condition 
of release. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
to interrupt my right hon. Friend; but 
I think T wee have very poorly ex- 
pressed myself if I conveyed the im- 
pression that I made it a condition that 
we were to ask the hon. Members for a 
public undertaking. I never for a mo- 
ment thought that. What I stated was, 
that if any of these three things hap- 
pened—that Ireland was so safe that 
they could not do harm, or if we ob- 
tained fresh powers which enabled us to 
try the experiment of letting them out, 
or that they themselves came forward 
with an undertaking. 

Mp. GLADSTONE: I am very glad, 
Sir, that my right hon. Friend’s expla- 
nation makes a farther contribution 
towards clearing the situation. My 
right hon. Friend says he would not 
have gone to ask for any public under- 
taking. Well, but then, Sir, in my opi- 
nion, that does not alter the case as to 
our position. We were in the position 
of having received information—[‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’ ]—I submit myself to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for—but, no; I 
will not name him, and will await his 
pleasure. We were in this condition. 
We received information upon evidence 
which we knew to be most trustworthy, 
and which conveyed to our minds the 
conclusion that I have described— 
namely, that were the intentions which, 
as I have said, the Government referred 
to on Wednesday week fulfilled, it would 
be a course which would attain the ob- 
jects of my right hon. Friend. But then, 
Sir, what were we to do? One thing of 
two we must have done. We must 
either have gone to Kilmainham and 
asked for an engagement—[ renewed cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!” }—I must own, Sir, this 
interruption is to me unusual and un- 
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known in this House. Either we must 
have gone to the hon. Member for Cork, 
and asked him for an engagement, 
which my right hon. Friend justly says 
he te | have objected to doing, or 
else, having information as to the views 
of Irish Members, the hon. Member for 
Cork included, which gave to us the 
conviction I have described, we were 
still to have kept him in prison. Was it 
possible for Ministers of the Crown, 
possessed of such information in regard 
to persons whose honour we have no title 
to dispute, to treat it as if it had never 
reached them, and to continue them in 
in their confinement? Well, there is 
the whole case, I think in some degree 
elucidated by the discussion to-day, b 
the explanation of my right hon. Friend, 
and the explanation the House has per- 
mitted me to make as it stands between 
us. I will only close as I began, by 
thanking my right hon. Friend for his 
kind expressions towards myself, and 
by stating my undiminished confidence 
alike in his ability and character, and by 
renewing all the fervent wishes I have 
expressed for his future happiness and 
welfare. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I desire to 
trespass on the time of the House for a 
few moments, not to join in the debate 
which appears likely to be originated by 
the two speeches we have just heard ; 
but for the purpose of making a state- 
ment of a personal character with re- 
ference to what we have heard from the 
Prime Minister as to the part I have 
taken in the matters which have been 
touched on by the right hon. Gentleman. 
My statement, Sir, will be of a very 
simple character, and in making it I de- 
sire to put the House and the public 
fairly and fully in possession of anything 
which I may have said or written to any 
friends of mine during the last week or 
so, regarding the maintenance of law 
and order in Ireland, and regarding the 
question of the amendment of the Land 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister has made two state- 
ments, which, on the face of them, are 
of a contradictory character. He stated 
in the first portion of his speech that 
the Government had thankfully availed 
themselves of information tendered to 
them with reference to the views of 
myself and of the hon. Members for 
the Counties of Tipperary and Ros- 
common, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not limit 
it to any two Gentlemen. 

Mr. PARNELL: And that their in- 
formation had led the Government to the 
conclusion upon which—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: “ Their” infor- 
mation! ‘‘This” information. 

Mr. PARNELL: And that this in- 
formation had led the Government to the 
conclusion upon which they had acted 
—that upon our release we would find 
ourselves in a position to range our- 
selves upon the side of law and order. 
That is the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not quite liter- 
ally; but if the hon. Member will 
kindly go on I shall be able to correct 
him later. 

Mr. PARNELL: That is the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman to 
which I wish to call attention. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I had 
better refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
record of what I said. On each occa- 
sion on which I referred to the subject I 
may not have given expression to my 
full view ; but I stated quite distinctly 
that, according to our understanding, it 
was absolutely essential in the view of 
the hon. Gentleman—as, indeed, I had 
understood it to be in the view, in the 
Wednesday’s debate, of all the Gentle- 
men present in this House holding the 
same sentiments—that the particular 
question of arrears should be settled 
upon a certain basis. Subject to that 
modification, I think the statement is 
correct. 

Mr. PARNELL: I accept the expla- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
the statement I have just quoted is the 
one I wish to comment upon, and which 
I wish to compare with the subsequent 
statement, the effect of which is what 
the right hon. Gentleman has just given. 
Later on in his speech the Prime Mini- 
ster said that they were in the position 
of having received information that, 
were the intentions of the Government 
announced on Wednesday regarding the 
arrears carried out, a course would be 
taken in regard to the restoration of 
law and order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, no, Sir; I 
beg pardon. I never made that state- 
ment. On Wednesday I referred to two 
alternative methods of procedure, and I 
did not state any decision of the Go- 
vernment on that day as between the 
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one and the other. My understanding 
about arrears was that, in the view of 
Trish Members sitting in that quarter of 
the House, it was vital that one of those 
methods, and not the other, should be 
accepted ; but I never stated that I sup- 
posed, nor was I represented to suppose, 
that the statement made by me on Wed- 
nesday in last week was all that was 
sought by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PARNELL: I do not wish to 
contrast the two methods of settling the 
arrears of rent, or to suggest that the - 
right hon. Gentleman on Wednesday 
pinned himself or the Government to 
one method or the other. What I wish 
to point out is that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated thut the Government were 
in the position of having received infor- 
mation that, were the course adopted by 
the Government on Wednesday regard- 
ing the arrears fulfilled, we should take 
a certain course. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, no; pardon 
me; I never said such a thing; because 
no intentions of the Government were 
announced on Wednesday, except as to 
dealing with the question of arrears. 

Mr. PARNELL: Precisely; that were 
the intentions of the Government an- 
nounced on Wednesday—that is to say, 
the intentions of the Government to deal 
with the question of arrears fulfilled—a 
course would be taken by us with re- 
gard to the restoration of law and order. 
Well, Sir, I have quoted the two state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never stated it. 

Mr. PARNELL: In order to show 
that they are of an entirely different 
character. In the first portion of the 
speech the idea is conveyed that if my 
hon. Friends the Members for Tipperary 
and Roscommon and myself were re- 
leased, we would take some special 
action in regard to the restoration of 
law and order. I presume that the 
right hon. Gentleman has received com- 
munications from some of my friends to 
whom I may have made written or ver- 
bal or written communications on the 
state of Ireland ; but I wish to say em- 
phatically that I have not, in conversa- 
tion with my friends, either verbally or 
in writing, entered into the question of 
the release of my hon. Friends and my- 
self as any condition. [Mr. Guapsrone: 
Hear, hear!] I have not, either in 
writing or verbally, referred to my re- 
lease. I have not, either in writing or 
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verbally, referred to this release; and 
with respect to the first statement of the 
Prime Minister—I am sure theright hon. 
Gentleman did not intend it—I wish to 
say it is the reverse of the fact. I have 
stated verbally to more than one of my 
friends, and I have written that I be- 
lieved the settlement of this Arrears 
Question, which compels the Government 
to turn out into the road tenants who 
are unable to pay their rents, who have 
no hope of being able to pay rents to 
which they were rendered liable in the 
bad seasons of 1878, 1879, and 1889, 
would have an enormous effect on the 
restoration of law and order in Ireland 
—would take away the last excuse for 
the outrages which have been, unhap- 
pily, committed in such large and in- 
creasing numbers during the last six 
months; and that if such a settlement 
were made, I believed that we, in com- 
mon with all persons who desire to see 
the prosperity of Ireland, would be able 
to take such steps as would have a ma- 
terial effect in diminishing those excep- 
tional, those lamentable outrages. I 
have desired to make a statement with 
regard to a matter of fact. I do not 
wish to enter into the debatable matter 
which has been introduced by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON: Sir, if the House is kind 
enough to allow me to say a few words 
of personal explanation I will not tres- 
upon it for more than five minutes. 

merely wish to say that there is one 
sentence which I have taken down ver- 
batim from the Prime Minister’s speech, 
which is calculated to convey a wrong 
impression, and I think it would be de- 
sirable, before any formal debate should 
take place, that the House should be in 
possession of the truth. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Government were 
in the position of having received infor- 
mation, on evidence which they knew to 
be most trustworthy, that were the in- 
tentions expressed by the Government 
on Wednesday in the discussion on the 
Land Act Amendment Bill fulfilled the 
hon. Members would find themselves in 
a position to range thomselves on the 
side of law and order. Now, Sir, I only 
desire to say on my own behalf—I speak 
only for myself—that during the some- 
what lengthened period since I last ap- 
peared in this House I never had, either 
directly or indirectly, in any sense, any 
communication with the Ministers of the 
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Crown or the Government of Ireland. 
What the right hon. Gentleman’s source 
of information may be I do not know; 
but the only explanation which presents 
itself to my mind of the statements and 
hints which have been thrown out from 
that Bench is that I was aware of the 
drafting of a Bill which was submitted 
to this House, and that I never took 
any trouble to conceal my conviction 
that ifthe proposals in that Bill were 
passed into law, and the Coercion Act 
were withdrawn, it would be easier to 
maintain law and order in Ireland. I 
have never taken any trouble to sup- 
press my conviction to that effect. I 
said it over and over again to friends, 
but I did not care in the least degree 
whether it reached the ears of the Go- 
vernment or not. In making that state- 
ment, I havenot deviated a hair’s breadth 
from what I said before in this House— 
namely, that if you leave the Irish 
people their public rights and stop evic- 
tions you will stop outrages, and you 
will have no trouble to maintain law and 
order. I say the provisions of that Bill 
would stop evictions, and if you leave 
the Irish people their right of public 
meeting, and if you restore to the re- 
sponsible Leaders of the Irish people the 
responsibility and power of controlling 
the people, you will find it less difficult 
than you have done to maintain law and 
order in Ireland. I have only to say, 
in conclusion, that having been for some 
time under the custody of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, against whom, I may say, I do 
not entertain the slightest personal ani- 
mosity, I now feel myself just as free to 
take any course which may seem right 
and judicious to me, the Government 
not having yet stated what they pro- 
posed to do, as I did when I went into 
Kilmainham Gaol; and if the Prime 
Minister believes that I feel myself in 
any way honourably bound to shape my 
actions otherwise than may seem to me 
right, he is greatly mistaken. 

Mr. O’KELLY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in the course of his speech, has 
taken occasion to repeat over and over 
again the statement by which he endea- 
voured to blacken our characters when 
he put us into prison. In the course of 
his speech to-day he has not thought it 
necessary to adduce the slightest proof 
in support of the serious charge which 
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he brought against me personally. After 
arresting me, as I hold, without cause, 
without justification, he has risen in 
this House to defend his conduct, and 
in doing so he has directed against me 
a charge of a serious nature, as though 
it was a matter of no consequence to 
accuse me of being concerned in trea- 
sonable practices, without deigning to 
adduce one iota or one shadow of proof 
in justification of that assertion. When 
T rose to challenge the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I wanted to ask 
him to state here in the House, that hon. 
Gentlemen might form some just notions 
of the grounds of his action, upon what 
information and upon what proof he 
laid that charge of treasonable practices 
against me. The right hon. Gentleman 
intimated that, if I had not come to him 
for liberation, he would have allowed 
me to remain in prison. But, Sir, any- 
one who knows me must know that 
sooner than ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to liberate me I would have died 
in prison. The statement made by the 
Prime Minister appears to throw on us 
some shadow of suspicion that we came 
to the Government offering some con- 
ditions. [‘‘No, no!”] That was the 
impression made upon me. It is an im- 
ression, at least, that we are justified 
in repudiating at once, because there is 
no shadow of foundation for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has constantly 
stated that we were enemies of law and 
order in Ireland. Now, I challenge that 
statement, and I say that there has not 
been within the four seas of Ireland so 
great an enemy of law and order as the 
right hon. Gentleman. I say, further, 
that there is not a man in Ireland who 
is anxious for disorder or in favour of 
violence. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is now going 
beyond the bounds of personal explana- 
tion. He is now attacking another Mem- 
ber of the House, which he cannot do 
within the limits of a personal explana- 
tion. 

Mr. O’KELLY : PerhapsI have been 
carried away too far in answering the 
charge brought against me; but it is no 
light charge to throw in the face of men 
as honourable as the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, whose lives are quite as 
pure as his, whose lives will bear exa- 
mination quite as well as his, to charge 
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them with being the enemies of law and 
order in their own country, and, further, 
to make against some of them a specific 
charge of great gravity without ad- 
ducing the slightest evidence in support 
of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I only wish to 
say a word of explanation. I believe 
there is no difference as to the sense of 
what I stated ; but I perceive, upon con- 
sideration, that the words I used—the 
words ‘‘upon release ’’—may be under- 
stood, if taken alone, to imply that the 
hon. Gentlemen covenanted to do some- 
thing on release. But I think the posi- 
tive declaration I have made, that there 
has been nothing given and nothing 
taken, may be regarded as quite ample 
to remove any misapprehension. I am 
not surprised that the hon. Gentleman 
should be sensitive on the subject. With 
regard to what happened on Wednes- 
day, I will not go back upon that mat- 
ter ; but I hope it will be clearly under- 
stood that I had been aware all along, 
from information I had received, that 
the hon. Member for Cork City undoubt- 
edly looked to the effective settlement of 
the Arrears Question as the basis of a re- 
storation of'law and order in Ireland. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the House has, in accordance with its 
usual custom, given to the right hon. 
Gentleman who has recently quitted the 
Ministry, and to the Prime Minister, as 
representing the Ministry which he has 
quitted, and to the other Gentlemen 
whose names have been brought into 
the discussion in a manner which 
seemed to require some statement from 
them, an opportunity of making per- 
sonal explanations. But it does seem 
to me that it would not be inappropriate 
that those who have no personal expla- 
nations to give should still be allowed to 
make one or two observations upon the 
extremely vague statements we have 
heard in the course of the evening. I 
wish, in the first place, to say what I 
am sure is the feeling of the House, that 
upon no occasion on which I have heard 
a retiring Minister make a statement of 
the grounds of his retirement have I 
heard anything more dignified than the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
As one who has frequently had occasion 
to differ from the right hon. Gentleman 
in the course of his conduct of Irish 
affairs, I wish to express on my own 
behalf and that of my Friends our sense 
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of the t labour, industry, courage, 
and fidelity with which he wae Rac 
his duty. The grounds which the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated to us as the 
grounds on which he felt it necessary to 
sever himself from his late Colleagues 
are of so serious a nature, that I think 
his statement will cause general uneasi- 
ness and alarm in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman began by telling 
us the ground on which he separated 
himself from his Colleagues—that they 
were prepared to allow a certain number 
of Gentlemen, Members of this House, 
and other ‘‘suspects,”’ who were detained 
under the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act, to be discharged ; and that 
he separated himself from his Col- 
leagues on the ground that he could not 
take the responsibility of an act which, 
in his opinion, would tend to the en- 
couragement of crimein Ireland. Now, 
Sir, I do not wish to draw any distinc- 
tion between the action and position of 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the position of the Members of the Go- 
vernment. They were all equally re- 
sponsible. But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, far beyond all his Colleagues, 
the opportunity of knowing exactly and 
appreciating the real state of affairs in 
Ireland ; and when he tells us that this 
act, which of itself seems to require 
some explanation, was one which he 
could not confirm, because he thought 
it dangerous, and because he thought it 
might tend to the encouragement of 
crime, I must say that that is a state- 
ment so serious that it demands on the 
part of his late Colleagues the most 
ample and satisfactory explanation of 
the grounds upon which they proceeded. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman tell 
us. He told us that if the original act 
of arresting these Members had not 
taken place, the state of Ireland would 
have been so serious that the Govern- 
ment would have become the Govern- 
ment only in name. He told us that 
they were the authors of an organized 
system of intimidation—that it was ab- 
solutely impossible for the law to take 
its course if these Gentlemen were not 
checked in their career as they were. 
He goes on to say that he quite under- 
stood that they could not remain in pri- 
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secured—if either there had been a pub- 
lic promise on their part to make no 
further attempt to set up their will 
against the law, or if the state of Ire- 
land had been such as to give the assur- 
ance that quiet and order were restored, 
or if the Government had acquired fresh 
powers of dealing with disorderly and 
illegal. practices. If any one of these 
conditions had been fulfilled, the right 
hon. Gentleman was willing to consent 
to the release of the ‘“‘suspects.”” But 
he tells us that none of these conditions 
were complied with; and I would ask 
the House, having listened to the Prime 
Minister and the dialogue which has 
taken place—a rather peculiar dialogue 
between himself and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork and the other 
two Gentlemen—whether we can at all 
satisfy ourselves that the Government 
have made out a case? There is one 
condition, unfortunately, which we know 
is not fulfilled. Neither the right hon. 
Gentleman nor the Prime Minister has 
ventured to say that the state of Ireland 
is yet a state of peace and quietness. 
That being acknowledged by all, it is 
unnecessary I should dwell on it. They 
do not rest their conduct on this. Very 
well. What do they rest iton? Is it 
upon their intention to acquire fresh 
powers, or upon the avowals made of 
the intention of the hon. Members to 
range themselves on the side of law and 
order? That appears to be the ground 
mainly put forward and rested upon by 
the Prime Minister. It is mainly be- 
cause of the assurance which he thinks 
he has received, that these Gentlemen 
are prepared to range themselves on the 
side of law and order, that he has taken 
this very serious step. I should like to 
know, first of all, what sort of advice 
the Government have taken on this mat- 
ter to induce them to think that this 
step is asafe one? Evidently it was not 
the advice of their late Colleague. 
Whose advice was it, then? Was it the 
advice of the Resident Magistrates and 
of the authorities throughout Ireland ? 
I think we ought to have some informa- 
tion on that head. These are the gen- 
tlemen who are administering the law 
under great difficulties, and sometimes at 
some risk. They are men thoroughly ac- 
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member well that at the time of the 
accession of Her Majesty’s Government 
to Office, they had placed before them by 
those who were well qualified to speak 
from different parts of Ireland, repre- 
sentations to them and to the Govern- 
ment who preceded them, of the neces- 
sity of renewing the Peace Preservation 
Act. They set those opinions aside, and 
rested upon their own judgment—upon 
their own a priori opinion—and so far as 
Ican make out, it is very much more 
upon their a priori opinion than upon 
anything of a more substantial character 
they have taken this step. The right 
hon. Gentleman said just now that if he 
was of opinion that the release of the 
‘suspects’? would have the effect of 
promoting order, rather than endanger- 
ing it, he was bound to release them. 
Certainly. But where is the evidence ? 
I think he has failed to make out his 
case. I entirely understand the main 
int which has been insisted upon bythe 
on. Member for Cork City and the other 
two Gentlemen—namely, that they made 
no kind of condition as to their release 
being dependent upon acting under any 
engagement whatever. That is the point 
they have insisted upon, and naturally 
insisted upon, in order that they do not 
compromise their own honour by desir- 
ing to obtain their release on conditions ; 
but, while I understand that, I fail to 
understand how far they have gone in 
expressing their opinion that Ireland 
may be pacified now that it is their in- 
tention to support measures for the paci- 
fication of the country, supposing certain 
arrangements are carried out by the Go- 
vernment. References are made con- 
tinually to what was said in regard to 
the Bill which was before us on Wed- 
nesday week dealing with the question 
of arrears. Evidently that Bill is in 
some way connected with the arrange- 
ment. To what extent has that Bill 
been accepted? How far are the par- 
ticular provisions of that Bill to be in- 
sisted upon. How far are Members to 
be bound by the course taken in regard 
to the Bill? That is a matter with re- 
gard to which many of us are still in 
doubt. Ifthat is one of the conditions, 
let us ask as to the remaining ones. 
Are the Government about to ask for 
the acquisition of fresh powers or not? 
That is a point on which there ought to 
be no misunderstanding ; but I am sorry 
to say I am very far from yet under- 
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standing it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment seriously to propose a measure 
of the kind. We are told we are to 
go on with Procedure, and that we shall 
know after that. I am bound to say 
that seems rather like a mockery. I 
think it will have the effect of giving 
the impression in Ireland, either that the 
Ministers do not know exactly what they 
are going to do, or that they are half- 
hearted about it. What seems to me 
most important is that there should not 
be the possibility of mistake on the part 
of the Irish people as to the firmness and 
intentions of the Government. If they 
have measures of a remedial character 
for dealing with Arrears, or with the 
Purchase Olauses, or any other part of 
the Land Act, let us know what they 
are. Do not keep them dangling before 
us, exciting hopes, producing extra- 
vagant demands, and creating additional 
confusion; but let us have a statement 
of their policy, let us be told precisely 
what measures they intend to bring for- 
ward, and let us have all this beyond 
the possibility of misunderstanding or 
doubt; and, similarly, if they require 
any fresh powers forthe administration of 
justice, and for the maintenance of peace 
and order, let them bring forward these 
measures, and let them lay them before 
the House and the country, and then we 
shall understand, and then the people 
of Ireland will understand, that this 
new departure on the party of the Go- 
vernment is not in the nature of a con- 
cession. I can quite understand that 
it will be necessary to suspend the pro- 
ceedings in the various stages of the 
least urgent Bills for the purpose of 
passing the necessary measures, and it 
would be a great point if we even had 
the declaration of a policy before us; 
but now we do not know whether there 
is any policy at all. It seems to me that 
we are at the point of a new departure. 
The old policy has been abandoned. 
The policy they have insisted on for 
more than a year has been dropped. 
Why has it been abandoned? Is it 
because it has succeeded or failed? You 
abandon a policy for one of two reasons 
—either because you have attained your 
object and it is no longer necessary, or 
because that it has failed, and you re- 
solve to try something else. But here 
we are left in the dark as to whether it 
is one thing or the other. Indeed, I 
sometimes doubt whether they have 
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themselves made up their minds, for 
when we ask questions they do not 
deign to enlighten us on points on which 
this House has an absolute right to re- 
quire information. Instead of giving us 
any information, they say—‘‘ You see 
what we have done, and if you do not 
approve, bring a Vote of Censure against 
us.” That is a pleasant and easy way 
out of the difficulty; but I venture to 
think that it is one which will be wholly 
unsatisfactory to the country. It is aques- 
tion on which the House and the coun- 
try have a right to be informed ; but we 
are left without the information which it 
is absolutely necessary we should have. 
I do not think that at the present mo- 
ment it would be right for me to go 
into the general question of the condi- 
tion of Ireland. I feel it is one of in- 
creasing gravity. It is one upon which 
we are entering and trenching in a man- 
ner extremely dangerous and unsatisfac- 
tory. But what 1 am anxious to press 
upon the Government is that they 
should, as speedily as possible, make 
up their minds and explain their policy 
to the House. Do not let it be drawn 
from them by driblets. That is what I 
am always afraid of in the present Go- 
vernment with regard to these matters. 
They do not come forward and make a 
clean breast of it; they do not come for- 
ward and say this is our policy or that is 
our policy. They allow themselves to 
be pushed on here and invited there, 
tempted on one side and bullied on the 
other, admitting this and hinting that. 
In that way you get perfect confusion in 
the minds of those whose interests are 
affected, and a corresponding weakening 
of authority on the part of those whose 
duty it is to maintain peace and order. 
The conduct of the Government, unless 
followed up by a distinct statement and 
a vigorous policy, must weaken the 
hands of those who are charged with 
the duty of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland, and at the same time must 
dangerously stimulate the expectations 
and passions of evil-disposed people. 
That which seems to me the cardinal 
point of the whole matter ,is that we 
should so act as not to give to the law- 
less part of the population the idea that 
they have obtained a triumph over the 
Government. I am bound to say, as 
matters stand at present, it looks sus- 
piciously as if they had. The Govern- 
ment have it still in their power to show 
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that this is not the case, if they will but 
take —- and prompt steps for the 
purpose of showing what their policy is 
and the manner in which they intend to 
give effect to it. I beg to move the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House do now adjourn.””— 
(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would not have troubled the House 
but for the hazy and mysterious answer 
given by the Prime Minister at an earlier 
part of the evening, when he had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
had received any assurance from the 
Gentlemen in Kilmainham with regard 
to their future conduct and the with- 
drawal of the ‘‘no rent’”’ manifesto. He 
again appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for information on the subject. 
The Prime Minister appeared to take 
great credit to himself for not appealing 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
to give an assurance that on his release 
he would abstain from the practices for 
which he had been detained in Kilmain- 
ham. He would, however, recollect the 
language in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman announced to the enthusiastic 
citizens of London the arrest of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. This was 
the language then used by the right hon. 
Gentleman— 

‘* Even within these few moments I have been 
informed that towards the vindication of law, 
of order, and the rights of property, of the free- 
dom of the land, of the first elements of political 
life and civilization, the first step has been taken 
in the arrest of the man—(loud and prolonged 
cheering, accompanied by the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs)—in the arrest of the man 
who, unhappily, from motives which I do not 
challenge, which I cannot examine, and with 
which I have nothing to do, has made himself 
beyond all others prominent in the attempt to 
destroy the authority of the law (cheers), and 
to substitute what would end in being nothing 
more nor less than anarchical oppression exer- 
cised on the people of Ireland. (Loud cheers.)” 


On February 16, 1882, the Attorney 
General for Ireland made use of these 
wo: 


“ Mr. Parnell himself was at this time steeped 
in treason to the lips. There was an obvious 
attempt on the part of Mr. Parnell and the 
Land League to subvert the supremacy of the 
Queen, and, using a legal expression, to levy 
war against her. Mr. Parnell was accordingly 
arrested. They must not imagine there was 
any desire on the part of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in Ireland to shift the responsibility 
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to the great Officers of the State. The Law | 
Officers, when asked for their opinion, had no | 
hesitation in giving it, and there was qui 

enough to sustain that opinion in point of law.” | 
[3 Hansard, cclxvi. 810.] 


That, then, was the opinion of the At-— 
torney General for Ireland, who now | 
remained on the Treasury Bench—while | 
his Colleague retired—pachydermatous 
of notions of official decorum. On March 
28, on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sligo, the Prime Minister said he 
was tempted to inquire— 


“ What instincts of barbarism they were that 
were now being principally stimulated and in- 
dulged in Ireland; who were the persons by 
whom these instincts were deliberately stimu- 
lated, with the effect of carrying rapine, murder, 
and mutilation into the homes and dwellings of 
the families of the innocent people in Ireland as 
a punishment for the offence of paying rent.” 
[Jbid. cclxviii. 171-2.] 


Such were the declarations that had 
come from the Treasury Bench. He held 
that if the statements of the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues were true 
when they were made they must be true 
now. Either there existed no case for 
the arrest of the hon. Members who had 
been imprisoned and no justification for 
keeping them in prison after the peri- 
odical re-consideration of their cases by 
the Lord Lieutenant, or there must exist 
such justification still. On the 13th of 
April, according to the result of the re- 
view of the cases of the imprisoned Mem- 
bers, nothing had occurred to cause the 
release of the ‘‘suspects.’”’ Now, how- 
ever, they were free. He would ask 
were they still ‘‘ steeped to the lips in 
treason,” were they still ‘‘ the promoters 
of outrage,” or had they given an as- 
surance that when released they would 
not resume the practices for which they 
were imprisoned ? Michael Davitt was to 
be released. Had he given an assurance 
that he would not resume the practices 
for which he had been thrown into gaol 
a second time? They had heard a good 
deal about the subterranean communi- 
cation with Kilmainham. He could not 
at first understand whether there had 
or had not been such communication. 
He had difficulty some time ago in 
finding out another mysterious trans- 
action—the Mission of Mr. Errington to 
Rome. He wondered whether the hon. 
and gallant Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) had gone to Kilmainham as an 
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of Cork. It was very extraordinary how 
those moderate Home Rulers were being 
employed—one being sent to commu- 
nicate with what the Prime Minister 
termed as ‘‘ the social power of the 
Pope,” and the other to confer with the 
social revolution in Ireland. On April 
4, the Prime Minister said— 

“We have, in fact, for six months been en- 
gaged in—there is no mistake about it—a 
deadly conflict with an adverse power.”’ 
Thatadverse power was the Land League; 
and the Land League had beaten the Go- 
vernment, and the Prime Minister seemed 
to recognize in the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork the real Ruler of Ireland. 
Hitherto the policy of the Prime Minister 
had been togive sops to Ireland, while en- 
deavouring to maintain their status quo. 
That policy had broken down, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had had recourse 
to the desperate remedy of handing over 
the government of Ireland to the Land 
League, a remedy based on the principle 
of ‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.” The 
Government hoped by that remedy to 
obtain a certain amount of tranquillity 
in Ireland. Butif the remedy did not 
succeed they would retire, and leave the 
confusion in Ireland to be dealt with by 
someone else. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, that, as his name 
had been mentioned several times dur- 
ing the debate, he desired to say a few 
words. Since he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, he had had the 
advantage of making many friendships 
on both sides of it, and amongst every 
Party and every section, and, having the 
opportunity of correcting any misunder- 
standing as to opinions held here and 
there, he hoped he should not be re- 
garded as too officiousif he endeavoured 
to put matters right. He certainly took 
upon himself some time since to offer 
some suggestions to various persons, and 
he was glad to think that those sug- 
gestions had been kindly received and 
candidly considered. Now, it was most 
natural that a person wishing his infor- 
mation to be constantly and continuously 
correct, should occasionally réfresh it 
at the fountain-head. It was, ani- 
mated solely by such a desire, and unin- 
spired by anybody whatever, that on 
Saturday last he visited his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork, 
in Kilmainham, and he could assure his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, who 
was always seeking for deep plots and 
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secret missions, that his return ticket 
was not paid for out of the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund. 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, he hoped that 
before the debate proceeded much fur- 
ther they should have some reply from 
the Government to the questions ad- 
dressed to them by the Leader of the 
Opposition, so that there might be some 
limitation to the debate and some vin- 
dication of the credit of the Govern- 
ment. Could they assure the House 
that the action they had taken had been 
taken on the authority and with the 
concurrence of those who had been em- 
ployed specially to preserve peace and 
order in Ireland? The House had no 
information or knowledge of any guid- 
ance which the Government had re- 
ceived. The question for the House was, 
What view would be taken of the action 
of the Government, not merely by poli- 
ticians, but by those whose co-operation 
with regard to the maintenance of order 
was loudly called for by the Prime Mi- 
nister seven months ago, when he pro- 
posed to take action against the Land 
League? The right hon. Gentleman had 
been very careful to tell the House that 
the Coercion Act had not failed, and he 
had shown them how he thought that 
Act had helped the Government in a 
great crisis; but he was careful to limit 
the improvement of Ireland to the Ist 
of January last. What was the posi- 
tion at the present moment? The Go- 
vernment said they had acted on the 
views of men who were actors on the 
scene in Ireland. Had they consulted 
anybody else? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that they found they 
could go through the crisis in Ireland 
without a Coercion Act. Would it be 
in the power of any future Government 
under those circumstances to venture to 
propose a suspension of the Habeas 
Oorpus Act? He believed it would be 
absolutely impossible for years to come 
for any Minister to come down to the 
House and propose a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The Government 
had turned their faces from the Con- 
servative Benches and looked for sug- 
gestions from Members below the Gang- 
way. He wished to know what was to 
be done in regard to the settlement of 
the question of Arrears, as to which the 
Prime Minister had made declarations 
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Was that settlement, among so many 
other urgent matters, to be deferred 
until the question of the cléture had 
been decided? It was essentially ne- 
cessary that whatever measures were 
taken should be taken without delay. 
If the time were allowed to pass with- 
out the adoption of efficient measures, 
and if the result were the renewal of 
outrages, a heavy burden of discredit 
would rest on Her Majesty’s Government. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, looking at the gravity of the occa- 
sion, he was surprised that the Prime 
Minister, or some one of his Colleagues, 
had not risen to answer the important 
questions that had been put tothem. He 
ventured to say that never in the history 
of this generation had they been in the 
midst of a greater or graver crisis than 
at the present moment. There seemed 
to be a surprising apathy in the House 
at the condition of Ireland, which, he 
would venture to say, during the present 
century had never been in a worse con- 
dition. The Prime Minister had re- 
versed the whole front of his proceed- 
ings; he had played into the hands of 
those whom he had denounced less than 
six months ago as the instigators of 
crime and disorder in Ireland; yet now, 
without telling the House that any 
change had taken place for the better in 
the condition of Ireland, he had restored 
those persons to liberty whom he had 
previously stated it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the maintenance of peace and 
order, to retain in prison. He thought 
that the Prime Minister had treated the 
House with very scant courtesy in re- 
spect of the proccedings of Tuesday. 
Twice the right hon. Gentleman told 
the House that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Rules of Procedure should 
be proceeded with at 2 o’clock, showing 
that, in his opinion, that was of far more 
importance than the condition of Ireland, 
but stated that at 90’clock he would make 
a statement certainly not of wide import- 
ance. Without a word of warning, at the 
2 o’clock Sitting, when the Wigan Writ 
had been disposed of, he made a state- 
ment of the utmost importance. When 
he came down to the House at 2 o’clock, 
at least he ought to have informed hon. 
Members of what he was going to do, so 
as to enable them to be in their places. 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
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those whom he addressed, and that if he 
exhibited those qualities a little more he 
would certainly lead the House better 
than he was able to do at the present 
time. The right hon. Gentleman had 
now not ventured to tell them that Ire- 
land was in the prosperous, contented, 
and happy condition which he told the 
people of Mid Lothian that it was 
i 


n. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I never said 
that. I never spoke of the prosperity of 
Ireland at that time. I described the 
period since 1870 as one of great com- 
parative contentment. I did not de- 
seribe the prosperity of the period at 
all 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he always endeavoured to render 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words cor- 
rectly ; but any mention of them in the 
House was always almost absolutely and 
entirely denied. He would read the 
words used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man— 

“There is an absence of crime and outrage, 

with a general sense of comfort and satisfac- 
tion, such as has been unknown in the previous 
history of the country.” 
He appealed to every man of fair deal- 
ing and honour in that House whether 
in those words were not combined every- 
thing he had just stated, and which had 
been so absolutely and entirely denied 
by the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to Order. 
The hon. and gallant Member most dis- 
tinctly, and without any mistake as to 
his meaning, charges me with untruth in 
the denial of words which he says I have 
used ; and I wish to knowif he is in 
Order in so doing ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet would not be in Order in 
imputing falsehood to any hon. Member ; 
but I did not understand him to do so. 
The hon. and gallant Member must, 
however, accept the disavowal of the 
expression attributed to the Prime Mi- 
nister. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman could 
deny that the words he had read were 
made use of in a celebrated speech of 
his, then he would retract every word he 
had said. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have explained 
to the House on a former occasion that 
that was not a celebrated speech at all. 
[4 laugh.| Again I thank the hon. 
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Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
for another of those repeated instances 
of courtesy he has shown me. I have 
previously stated that, in my opinion, 
that speech was not really a public 
speech. It was delivered in a small 
room to my Committee. The descrip- 
tion I gave was a description of the 
general state of Ireland as it appeared 
to me. My belief is that there is a 
misstatement in the use of the word 
‘‘is”’ for ‘‘has been; ’”’ otherwise I be- 
lieve the report to be substantially cor- 
rect. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the speech was made in the Liberal 
Club in Edinburgh, and he challenged 
anyone to say that a statement that 
there was an absence of crime and out- 
rage, and a general sense of comfort and 
satisfaction previously unknown in that 
country, did not amount to saying that 
Ireland was a prosperous and contented 
country. In the May following the 
right hon. Gentleman found Ireland not 
to be in that prosperous state, and it 
was his bounden duty either to have 
continued the much -despised Peace 
Preservation Act, or to have brought in 
some other measure. Instead of that, 
he did not attempt to deal with the sub- 
ject till January, 1881. In the mean- 
time he had allowed the Land League 
to have all its own way, without doing 
anything to repress outrage and crime. 
He was now going to revert to the sys- 
tem which, after trying, he had declared 
it impossible to get on with, and that 
Ireland could not be governed without 
the most stringent Coercion Act ever in- 
troduced. The Conservative Members 
sat up night after night to enable him 
to pass that Act, and they were now re- 
warded by a reversal of the policy which 
they had been told a short time ago was 
essential for the peace and prosperity of 
the country. As he had done before, he 
was now beating an ignominious retreat, 
and handing over to the Land League 
the welfare and control of Ireland. 
When the right hon. Gentleman, at the 
Lord Mayor’s Dinner in 1881,- used the 
words quoted by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
all the Liberal papers said—‘‘ Here is no 
pandering to rebellion. He is now deter- 
mined that every means shall be taken 
to maintain law and order.’”’ What a 
change had a period of six months pro- 
duced in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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convictions! Was the state of Ireland 
now any better than it wasthen? The 
Returns showed that in the first three 
months of 1880 the outrages were 294, 
and in 1881, 769; but that in the same 
period of 1882 the crimes had risen to 
1,417. Yet this was the time the right 
hon. Gentleman had chosen to change 
his front, and to let out of prison the 
very men whom he had charged with 
creating the present condition of things 
in Ireland, There was a remarkable 
speech made last night at Hertford by 
no less a person than the Secretary for 
the Colonies. In that speech Lord Kim- 
berley said— 

‘* We cannot persevere in the policy of shut- 
ing up men without trial, and therefore we re- 
lease a considerable number of them. Is the 
Government to blame? Is not their policy per- 
fectly intelligible, perfectly consistent with all 
we have said and done? We come forward and 
say :—‘ Our measures have to a certain extent 
succeeded, but experience has shown we need 
stronger measures for the enforcement of order, 
and we shall ask Parliament to grant us those 
measures.’ ”’ 


He put that portion down, because it was 
the only thing in that speech which was 
worthy of being taken down. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he asked the Home 
Secretary, whom he saw smiling, when 
they were going to have those measures 
laid before them? If the House did its 
duty none of the Government measures, 
not even the Procedure Rules, would be 
allowed to be proceeded with until they 
knew the line of policy which was now 
about to be adopted with regard to Ire- 
land. The late Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant—than whom no more honest 
and straightforward man had ever filled 
that post—had, amidst all his difficul- 
ties, borne himself in a manner deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. He asked the 
Prime Minister whether, between the 
months of August, 1880, and January, 
1881, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
come more than once to London and 
asked for further powers? There was a 
time when the troops and the police 
were used in Ireland with vigour and 
effect, when the law was maintained and 
disorder suppressed. That was not the 
case at present ; and he should like to 
hear some explanation on that subject, 
particularly how far the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been permitted to act. He 
should also like to know what were the 
instructions given to the police to guide 
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them in the performance of their difficult 
and most delicate duties. Had the hon. 
Members for the City of Cork and Tippe- 
rary altered the purpose with which they 
had entered on this crusade—namely, that 
England and Ireland should be sepa- 
rated; that Ireland should have her own 
Parliament and manage her own affairs? 
If they had not altered that intention, 
he would ask had not the question been 
stimulated by the Prime Minister, who, 
in ambiguous language, had held out a 
hope that Home Rule would be given to 
Ireland? One thing more he wished to 
say—namely, that he had never heard 
from the lips of the right hon. Gentle- 
man or of his Colleagues the slightest 
commiseration for those who had suf- 
fered so grievously throughout this try- 
ing crisis, and whose lives and property 
had been sacrificed to the desire of paci- 
fying people who never would be con- 
tented with anything that could be 
given them. It was well that the coun- 
try should look to what might happen, 
and would certainly happen, unless the 
right hon. Gentleman, with those stronger 
measures which he was to have at his 
back in case of emergency, acted with 
energy. The people of this country would 
never for a moment consent to the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England ; and the 
Minister who led up to civil war and to 
a re-conquest of Ireland would have his 
name written in the blackest pages of 
the history of his country. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I think it is only the energy and excite- 
ment under which my hon. and gallant 
Friend sometimes speaks that could in- 
duce him to bring.so heavy a charge 
against Gentlemen sitting on this Bench 
as that they have felt no commiseration 
for the victims of outrage and disorder 
in Ireland. [Cries of ‘‘ Expressed!’ | 
Why, I have myself expressed it over 
and over again. I do not think that, in 
his calmer moments, the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex would entertain 
such acharge; but, in the most energetic 
terms I can use consistently with self- 
respect, I repudiate such an accusation. 
My hon. and gallant Friend refers to 
my having smiled ; but that was in rela- 
tion to another charge he made, and 
which was equally unfounded—a charge 
that the Prime Minister had acted dis- 
courteously in making animportantstate- 
ment at an unexpected time. But what 
are the circumstances under which he 
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charges us with an act of discourtesy ? 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
tendered his resignation. Lord Salisbury 
in the House of Lords had given Notice 
of a Question which made it absolutely 
necessary that a statement should be 
made; and it was out of courtesy and 
consideration for the House of Commons 
that the Prime Minister determined to 
make his statement as he did, thinking 
it not fitting that the matter of the 
release of the prisoners and the resigna- 
tion of the Chief Secretary should be 
made to the House of Lords before it 
was communicated to the House of Com- 
mons. It is out of such materials that 
the charge of discourtesy is fabricated 
against the Government; and I can- 
not help smiling at a complaint which 
strikes me as so unreasonable. A much 
more serious imputation has been thrown 
out. We have been asked why have not 
the troops and the police been more 
used? And the hon. and gallant Member 
couples that with a well-deserved eulo- 
gium on the administration of Irish 
affairs by the late Chief Secretary. Who 
is it that does not use the police and 
the Constabulary to the satisfaction of 
the hon. and gallant Member? Why, 
the Irish Secretary. By his complaints 
the hon. and gallant Member casts 
the gravest imputations on the poli- 
tical capacity of the Chief Secretary, 
whom he just now eulogized. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the course the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken shows that 
whenever a policy is pursued of which 
he disapproves he will no longer be 
responsible for it. The hon. and gallant 
Member has no right to say that the 
Government have in any way trammelled 
or restrained the late Chief Secretary in 
any course which he thought essential 
and expedient for the good government 
of the country. That is the observa- 
tion I rose to reply to; but I will an- 
swer the question of the Leader of the 
Opposition and the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick). They 
asked if we had consulted the Resident 
Magistrates? We have not. It is not 
a policy which depends at all on them. 
I can state in a single word the nature 
of the policy we have pursued, and, in 
my opinion, it is not inconsistent. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if the 
Government had consulted the Resi- 
‘dent Magistrates, or any of those con- 
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nected with the administration of law in 
Ireland ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
it is still less a question of law; it is a 
question of the highest policy. With 
respect to the imprisonment of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the Government 
are charged with the grave responsi- 
bility of determining whether the im- 
prisonment of certain individuals was or 
was not essential to the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland. They deter- 
mined at a certain time that the imprison- 
ment of those persons was necessary. 
How did they arrive at that conclusion ? 
Simply by their own judgment. They 
had the discretion and the power, and 
they, taking a general view of the con- 
dition of things at the time, and the re- 
lation of those individuals to the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was necessary for the cause 
of law and order in Ireland that those 
individuals should be confined. They 
have now come to the conclusion that, 
having regard to the circumstances and 
to the relation of those persons to the 
condition of Ireland, it is more advan- 
tageous to the cause of peace and order 
that they should be released. Is not 
that a reasonable conclusion? The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down has stated it himself. He says— 
“‘T have no doubt that in the first in- 
stance there will be less outrage in Ire- 
land, and more rent will be paid.” What 
a confirmation is that of the opinion 
the Government has formed! They 
formed their opinion in the same way as 
they had formed it when they considered 
that it would be advantageous to law 
and order that those persons should be 
confined. It is certainly a matter of 
opinion. The late Chief Secretary had 
to do the same thing daily, certainly 
weekly. He detained certain persons in 
prison, and then, on a certain day, he 
had to form an opinion that it was either 
necessary or not necessary to keep them 
in prison any longer. It is now found 
to be conducive to law and order that 
the hon. Members should be discharged, 
and itis upon that principle that they have 
been discharged from prison. That course 
was adopted without any secret con- 
ditions. Hundreds of men have been 
discharged without any conditions. Why 
is not that principle to be applied to 
these men in the same way as it has 
been applied to others in the past? My 
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right hon. Friend has formed the opinion 
in hundreds of previous cases that it 
was advantageous that certain persons 
should be discharged ; but then arose a 
difference of opinion between the Go- 
vernment and the late Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought it 
would not be advantageous to law and 
order to release these Members, whereas 
the Government thought it would. Is 
there, or is there not, ground for believ- 
ing that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork and the other persons who have 
been released will use their influence and 
exertions in favour of law and order, or 
against law and order? ‘The whole 
question is in that single sentence. Upon 
the determination of that question de- 
pended the further question whether it 
was wise to release them or not. The 
Government were of opinion that these 
persons would use their influence and 
exertions in favour of law and order in 
Ireland now, and had, therefore, taken 
the responsibility of releasing them. 
Many persons will doubtless condemn 
the Government for so doing; but the Go- 
vernment, having formed their opinicn, 
will abide by it. Their policy is based 
on fair and reasonable grounds, and 
there has been no real change of policy. 
My right hon. Friend has thought it 
right to release persons whom he con- 
sidered it safe to release, and that is the 
policy of the Government now. We, 
upon our responsibility, have come to 
the conclusion that it is safe to release 
those Gentlemen, and we have the con- 
viction that the effect of that release will 
be to conduce to the cause of law and 
order in Ireland, and will more tend to 
quietness than their continued imprison- 
ment. That is a fair and candid state- 
ment of the grounds on which the Go- 
vernment has acted, and if they are 
wrong they deserve to be condemned. 
I do not know that I have anything 
more to say—[ Mr. Lewis: Hear, hear! } 
—I do not expect to be treated with 
courtesy by the hon. Member for London- 
derry. No Member on this side of the 
House ever does receive that treatment 
from him which he might expect 

Mr. LEWIS: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether 
it is not the right and freedom of every 
Member in this House to express his 
assent or dissent to another Member, 
provided it is not done in an obtrusive 
manner ? 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : I cor- 
dially assent to that proposition. The 
only question is as to its application. I 
ought to have apologized to the House 
for taking any notice of the interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was surprised 
that the HomeSecretary had endeavoured 
to throw the whole blame of the non-suc- 
cess of the policy of the Government on 
the shoulders of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). Whe- 
ther that policy was right or wrong, the 
Members of the Government, individu- 
ally and collectively, were responsible ; 
and when that policy had been found to 
fail, it was unstatesmanlike to attempt to 
throw the responsibility on the Member 
of the Government who had had to 
carry it out. He did not for one moment 
contend that the Government, as a whole, 
were responsible for each individual 
arrest ; but the mode of action employed 
by the Chief Secretary was the policy of 
the Government. If not, why did not the 
Government interfere with the mode of 
procedure taken by him? The Home 
Secretary said there was no change of 
policy ; but that was a mere haggling 
with words. The new policy was dia- 
metrically opposed to the recent policy 
of the Government; their policy for 
many months had been coercion coupled 
with conciliation. He supposed the Co- 
ercion Act was no longer to be carried 
out, and the Land Act was to be 
amended—so that the two old methods 
were to be thrown to the winds. The 
Home Secretary had said the Govern- 
ment had acted on their own judgment, 
and had not taken ‘the advice of the 
Resident Magistrates or of the Execu- 
tive in Ireland. It was monstrous that 
the Government should take these steps 
without the mature advice of those who 
were able to give it. How was it pos- 
sible for the hon. Member for Cork City 
to give the Government better informa- 
tion on the state of affairs in Ireland than 
their own responsible Officers—namely, 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary? But this new departure had 
been brought about by the demonstra- 
tions made by the Radical Jackal Press, 
which had been so long howling for the 
blood of the Chief Secretary. Those 
who deserted him in these circumstances 
did not deserve the name of a Govern- 
ment. It had been said they had been 
discharging ‘‘ suspects’’ from time +o 
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time; but no one knew anything about 
or cared for the greater number of these 
‘‘ suspects.” It was a very different 
thing releasing the Leaders of the 
Land League, whose policy at present 
guided the majority in Ireland. If there 
was anything in the argument of the 
Home Secretary, he could not see why 
the Leaders should not have been the 
first to have been released. It was said 
that they were now on the side of law 
and order; but when there was agita- 
tion it was the duty of the Executive to 
maintain law and order. As matters 
stood now, the Government devolved 
their primary duty on the hon. Member 
for Cork City. They confessed that it was 
impossible for them without his assist- 
ance to stop outrage and agrarian crime; 
and they, therefore, appealed to him to 
do what he could to save their reputa- 
tion, and to help them to bring back law 
and order—+.e., they were now appeal- 
ing to one who had been the chief insti- 
gator of breaches of the law to restore 
peace. The Home Secretary said the 
Government had acted on the best 
information. The foundation for that 
appeared to be that there had been some 
kind of communication with the hon. 
Member for Cork City. In the face of the 
country and of Europe the Government 
was disgraced, because they had failed 
in their primary duty to protect loyal 
subjects. There was scarcely a Mem- 
ber on the Opposition Benches who did 
not agree with every word that had 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. One of the strongest sup- 
porters of the policy of the late Chief 
Secretary had been the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. No one had used 
stronger language against the ‘ sus- 
pects,” and especially against the hon. 
Member for Cork City, than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had done. He would 
say to his face that it appeared incon- 
sistent with the duty he owed to the late 
Chief Secretary to take the loaves and 
fishes of Office and to continue to bea 
responsible Minister of the Crown. [Se- 
veral hon. Members: He is not respon- 
sible.| He is responsible for the legal 
advice tendered to his official supe- 
riors. He maintained that the present 
Government had, at a time of the 
eer difficulty, deserted their Col- 
eague, not that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had deserted the Government. The 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
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had been perfectly consistent from first 
to last. An advocate of the Coercion 
Bill, he had refused to truckle to the 
Land League, and, like an English 
statesman, had sacrificed his Office 
rather than his opinions. He only 
trusted, for the sake of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s reputation, that he would 
never aguin find himself in the irksome 
fellowship of a Liberal Administration. 
The Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
and the Members of his Government 
had effected a complete change of front. 
No more than a week or two ago they 
steadily set their faces against any alte- 
ration of the Land Act, declaring that 
the peace of Ireland depended upon its 
having a fair trial ; but now they them- 
selves proposed to amend it, and with 
that object placed themselves at the 
mercy of the lately imprisoned Members, 
and implored them to save the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India had the other day asked 
why the Opposition did not challenge 
the Government policy; but they all 
knew on which side of the House the 
majority was to be found, and in the 
case of such a challenge as the noble 
Lord contemplated the majority would 
be swelled by those who had so recently 
been regarded as the enemies of law and 
order. He could assure the Govern- 
ment, however, that, whether their policy 
was right or wrong, the greatest desire 
of the Opposition was to see Ireland 
well governed by the responsible Ad- 
visers of the Crown. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that during the time he had been a 
Member of the House it had not been 
the practice to make personal attacks 
such as he had been subjected to to- 
night ; and he thought it was not likely 
that in a House composed of Gentlemen 
from every part of the Kingdom that 
this example would be followed. The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had been pleased to 
attribute to the Attorney General for 
Ireland, because he had not resigned 
his Office together with the Chief Secre- 
tary, base and sordid motives. He (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) considered 
it sufficient to deny that aspersion abso- 
lutely and, he supposed it was unneces- 
sary to say, indignantly. The hon. 
Member who had last addressed the 
House, in language which he supposed 
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it would not be un-Parliamentary to 
characterize as coarse, had spoken of 
his preference for the loaves and fishes, 
but had not contrived to elicit a cheer 
from a single Member of the House. 
Now, he certainly had not thought fit 
to resign his Office ; and in retaining it 
he had, he believed, the approval of the 
late Chief Secretary. For what, then, 
was he to be assailed? Since he 
had had the honour of a seat in that 
House, and of being connected with the 
Ministry, he had at all times done his 
duty. He appealed to the House whe- 
ther he had ever shrunk from his duty ? 
Was he likely, then, to shrink from it 
now? His undoubted duty now, he 
believed, was to stick to the ship, 
rather than to weaken and embarrass 
the action of the Government in the 
present crisis. The Government had 
embarked upon a policy which they were 
satisfied would secure peace, tranquil- 
lity, and happiness to Ireland; and he 
believed it was his duty to support that 
policy. He trusted that the faithworthy 
confidence reposed in hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway opposite would lead 
them to do their best to assist the Go- 
vernment in their endeavour to restore 
tranquillity and peace to their unhappy 
country, and to create good feeling 
amongst all those classes of the people 
who had been so long sundered and 
estranged. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was desirous of avoiding personal con- 
troversy, recrimination, and the imputa- 
tion of motives. He thought the majo- 
rity of the House would agree with him 
in thinking that they could not be justi- 
fied in giving to so serious a subject a 
personal colour. He was bound to say, 
although he had opposed the policy of 
the Government, he did not recollect 
anything which the Attorney General 
for Ireland had uttered during the last 
two years that would justify him in sus- 
pecting for a moment that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s public action in 
the House had been dictated by motives 
of personal aggrandizement. As a gene- 
ral rule, no class of persons were more 
open to the reproach of personal motives 
than those who indulged in personal 
accusations. The hon. Member had 
complained that the Government had 
not consulted the magistrates and those 
who were responsible for the mechanical 
administration of the law in Ireland ; 
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but he failed to see the force of that 
criticism. It was the exclusive consulta- 
tion of the police and magistrates of Ire- 
land which had led the Government into 
so many deplorable mistakes. They had 
had revelations within a recent period of 
the kind of judicial advice which might 
have been expected from certain Irish 
magistrates on a question of this de- 
scription. They had their Major Bonds 
and their Major Trails, and their In- 
spector Smiths, and various other gentle- 
men. He admitted that the question of 
the liberation of the three hon. Members 
was a matter intimately connected with 
the preservation of law and order; but 
he would not ask anybody, was the 
government of England carried on by 
the advice of the police and magistrates 
of England? He knew very well the 
Home Secretary was not in the habit of 
consulting the unpaid magistracy of 
England, or the sub-inspectors of police 
in England, when he had determined to 
recommend for the adoption of Her 
Majesty’s Government some scheme of 
public policy. It had been insinuated 
by the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and by others that the liberation of the 
lately-imprisoned Members was nothing 
more or less than a buying of the Land 
League. Why, the Conservative Party, 
who were so loud in bringing this ac- 
cusation against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had themselves adopted the policy 
of buying the Land League. And for 
what purpose, if not to purchase the 
support of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
in that House? The hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) praised the 
speech of the late Chief Secretary. 
Now, he must confess that he had him- 
self some sympathy with a man who, 
occupying a high position among his 
own Party, felt that the time had come 
when he could no longer consistently 
maintain his connection with his Col- 
leagues. But he was bound to say that 
there was not one strong point, not one 
telling argument, in that speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman had not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, borrowed from 
his political opponents. He could not 
help thinking that every strong point 
was a Tory argument, and every weak 
explanation in his speech was the ex- 
planation of a man who, though, no 
doubt, actuated by the most honourable 
intentions, had a very mistaken view of 
the requirements of the Irish Adminis- 
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tration at the present time. The Go- 
vernment had been accused of buying 
off lawlessness by concession. But that 
was only a reproduction of the argument 
used last year by the Opposition, when 
the House was told that if they passed 
the Land Bill they would be buying off 
the lawbreakers in Ireland. But the 
House was more concerned to know 
what would be the effect of the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government upon the 
people of Ireland. Speaking on behalf 
of the constituency which he had the 
honour to represent, he had no hesitation 
in saying that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not done a wiser act, or shown 
more true courage and true statesman- 
ship for the last two years, than when 
they determined upon the liberation of 
the lately-imprisoned Members, and 
upon departing, as far as was in their 
saree from the hated policy of coercion. 
t had been frequently said during the 
last two years to Irish Representatives 
who had taken a line in reference to 
these matters somewhat like his own, 
that they did not sufficiently support 
Her Majesty’s Government. Indeed, he 
was asked a short time ago why he had 
not gone to Ireland to uphold the cause 
of law and order, and the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and he had a 
very ready answer. It was this—that 
he had approved of one-half of their 
policy, the policy of remedial legislation, 
which he believed was calculated to do 
a great deal towards removing the griev- 
ances of the tenant farmers of Ireland ; 
but that they knew very well that with 
equal energy he opposed their coercive 
legislation, and that if he went to Ire- 
land he should have, while praising 
them with one voice, to condemn them 
with another; and the result of such an 
advocacy need not be described. But 
now he was in perfect unison with the 
wn of Her Majesty’s Government, 

ecause they had made a declaration 
which he trusted nothing would happen 
in Ireland to prevent them from fulfill- 
ing—the declaration that they relied 
more upon the effects of remedial legis- 
lation than upon force to bring back 
contentment to the people of Ireland. 
The hon. Members who had that night 
again taken their seats in the House 
had justified the expectations formed of 
them when in clear and emphatic terms 
they repudiated the idea of making any 
conditions with the Government. It 
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would have been impossible to induce 
any of those hon. Members to quit their 
prison upon such terms. At the same 
time, they had expressed the opinion 
that the remedial legislation which the 
Government contemplated must neces- 
sarily produce a good effect upon the 
feelings and dispositions of the people of 
Ireland. The changes consequent upon 
the resignation of the late Chief Secre- 
tary opened up another question — 
namely, why Irish affairs were not put 
into Irish hands? He did not see why 
he should hesitate to say now, as he 
always did, that there could be no end 
to the Irish difficulty until the Irish Ad- 
ministration, root and branch, local and 
central, general and national, had been 
placed substantially in Irish hands. 
From rumours which had reached him 
to-night, he was led to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Govennment intended to try 
once more the experiment of administer- 
ing Irish affairs by English brains and 
understanding. He hoped they would 
succeed ; but he, nevertheless, adhered 
to his original conviction, that both Par- 
ties in the House must recognize that 
the only ultimate solution of the Irish 
difficulty was that state of mind on the 
part of England which recognized that 
Irish opinion must by law be made as 
potent in the government of Ireland as 
English opinion in the government of 
England. He freely admitted that, while 
recognizing this, it was not fair to ex- 
pect any Government to make at once a 
change from the present system to the 
one which he had described; but when 
they were re-forming the Administration 
of Ireland they ought to try whether, in 
the ranks of Irish gentlemen, someone 
might not be found competent to under- 
take the government of his country. 
English Administrators had only too 
closely followed the spirit of the advice 
given by the hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow), that nothing should be 
done without consulting the Resident 
Magistrates and police; but he ventured 
to think that if an Irishman acquainted 
with his countrymen, who had resided 
for many years amongst the people, were 
installed in the government of Ireland, 
he would be 20 years ahead of an Eng- 
lishman in Irish administration in as- 
certaining what was the drift of Irish 
opinion and determination, and he would 
exercise one of the highest faculties of a 
statesman in forseeing difficulties and in 
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taking measures to meet them. Irish 
administration ought to be placed in 
Irish hands, no matter what Party was 
in power. He should be delighted, if the 
Conservatives were in power, to see either 
of the distinguished Members for Dublin 
University Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
It might be that they would not direct a 
policy in sympathy with his religious 
convictions; they might not altogether 
agree with his Celtic aspirations; but 
he and others could console themselves 
with the reflection that— 


‘* Our tyrants then 
Were still at least our countrymen.” 


He was not one of the number of Irish- 
men who thought that the time had come 
when an Irishman possessing the na- 
tional sentiment, and the true stamp, 
and the true colour, could undertake to 
administer the affairs of Ireland. He 
believed a great deal remained to be 
done before it would be prudent—he did 
not say for the English Government to 
appoint an Irish Nationalist to Office, 
but for an Irishman to undertake so 
arduous a task. But, at all events, let 
them not indulge in personal recrimina- 
tion. Let them try, if they could, to 
recognize in the recent act of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they had in- 
curred great responsibility, great risk, 
in doing a just, a noble, and a generous 
act. Her Majesty’s Government had 
made a large and a noble sacrifice upon 
the altar of peace when they determined 
to no longer support their old Colleague 
and Champion and Friend, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford. He appealed to 
the Gentlemen of the Conservative Party, 
and asked them if they had no contribu- 
tion to make to this problem except the 
contribution ofangry criticism ; and would 
they tell him that such a contribution was 
calculated to promote the peace of Ire- 
land ? 

Me. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
felt great diffidence in rising to make a 
few observations after listening to the 
remarkable and instructive address which 
they had just heard from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). 
That address was full of wisdom and 
instruction, and he trusted that it would 
not be thrown away, either in its senti- 
ment or in its recommendation, upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. He did 
not rise either to attack the Government 
or to defend them. He rose to make a 
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few remarks upon the act which had 
signalized the past few days. It was 
not for him, nor for any Member in 
that House representing Ireland, to 
defend the odious policy of coercion. 
The shame of that Act did not lie upon 
their shoulders, for Irish Members on 
both sides of the House had, with equal 
unanimity and equal earnestness, pro- 
tested against that form of coercion 
which was involved in the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, believing that 
it would eventually bring confusion and 
disaster upon Ireland. The policy of 
allowing one man to apprehend his 
fellow-men, and to keep them in prison 
without an opportunity of justifying 
their conduct, led from one backward 
step to another, until, in a short time, 
they found nearly 600 of their country- 
men locked up in Her Majesty’s gaols in 
Ireland. Whose policy was that ? It was 
not merely the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government—it was the policy of the 
House of Commons; and the House of 
Commons was the tribunal which was 
now to be vindicated if this Act was to 
be renewed. But those only who could 
be really vindicated in history were the 
Irish Members, who, from both sides of 
the House, protested against the Act from 
the very first. There was one remark- 
able thing which would happen from 
the reversal of this policy. They saw 
to-night the solution of that alliance 
which had existed for a time between the 
Conservative Party and the Irish Mem- 
bers opposite. He often told his hon. 
Friends opposite that that alliance was 
based upon a foundation which had 
something in it that. would give cause 
for regret. That alliance was based 
upon a love and a desire for coercion 
so far as the Conservative Party were 
concerned ; and upon the abandonment 
of that policy they saw the Conservative 
Party openly and ostentatiously renounc- 
ing their alliance with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. They stated that the course 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
would tend to the ruin of the Empire ; 
but they declined to formally arraign 
their conduct before Parliament, be- 
cause, forsooth, their ranks would no 
longer be swelled by the Irish Mem- 
bers sitting opposite. He never knew 
an instance in which history had in a 
short time so completely vindicated it- 
self as showing the hollowness and 
insincerity of the Conservative alliance. 
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[An Irtsa Memper: There was no 
alliance.] He was not saying that the 
Irish Members made a formal alliance, 
but that the Conservative Party made an 
alliance with his hon. Friends opposite 
whenever they thought they could em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government. He 
knew well that when a crisis came such 
an alliance must come to an end, be- 
cause it had no honest foundation. It 
had been alleged to-night that the re- 
lease of the Members who had been 
confined in Kilmainham, and of the 
other ‘‘ suspects ”’ imprisoned in Ireland, 
was a triumph for the Land League. 
Such a_ statement was exceedingly 
absurd. The persons who most objected 
to the coercion policy were not Land 
Leaguers. Many Members who objected 
to coercion used language of the most 
condemnatory character with regard to 
the tactics of the Land League, and, 
therefore, to state that the abandon- 
ment of the policy of coercion was a 
triumph of the Land League was to 
state what would not bear a moment’s 
examination. He would not have 
troubled the House at all if he did 
not desire very earnestly to point out 
to the Government that, although one 
great step had been taken for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland, everything would 
depend upon the rapidity with which 
the remedial measures procured by the 
Prime Minister were introduced and 
— Almost everything that had 

een done in the way of remedial legis- 
lation had been branded upon its fore- 
head with the words ‘‘Too late.” At 
that moment there were many anxious 
hearts in Ireland waiting to know how 
soon they should be able to return to 
their humble homes. There were thou- 
sands of persons in Ireland on that very 
night trembling on the verge of evic- 
tion ; and those persons felt, to an extent 
which, perhaps, Members of that House 
never felt, how hope deferred made the 
heart grow sick. He entreated Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in their 
seca measures with expedition. 

hey were entitled to believe that those 
measures would meet with no opposi- 
tion from either side of the House. At 
all events, it was quite certain that they 
would not meet that opposition which 
had been so formidable on other occa- 
sions—the opposition of the Irish Mem- 
bers. On the contrary, the Bill which 
was introduced the other day, and which 
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had obtained the approval of the Prime 
Minister, would, he was quite sure, 
receive the support of everyone who 
had the good of the country at heart. 
The following telegram, which he re- 
ceived yesterday from the remote part 
of Ireland in which he lived, would 
show the imminence of eviction in that 
part :— 

“ Relieving officer got notice to-day of over 
30 families — about 180 individuals — to be 
evicted immediately for arrears. The victims 
are absolutely unable to pay. Press for sus- 
pension of evictions pending a settlement of 
the arrears of rent.” 


The only reply he could make to that 
telegram was to say that he depended 
upon the sincerity and good faith of the 
Prime Minister, and upon the determi- 
nation of the Government that evictions 
should cease. He knew they had pledged 
themselves to deal with the question of 
arrears, and he entreated the people 
to rely fully on that pledge. That was 
the telegram which he sent in reply. 
But suppose week after week passed 
away, and these poor people were 
turned out upon the hillside ; suppose 
they saw their little growing crops, 
upon which they relied to feed their 
families, taken from them, and their 
humble houses made desolate, what 
would happen in that part of the 
country ? Nobody had spoken more 
strongly than Irish Members against 
the horrible outrages which had been 
committed in Ireland, and he hoped 
nobody would think he would for a 
moment justify them. But he must say 
that, looking at his own family and at 
his own children, if he thought they 
were about to be turned out upon the 
hillside—the mother, the children, the 
young and the old—without any fault 
of their own, but in consequence of the 
non-growth of the crops in bad seasons, 
bitterness of feeling might rise in his 
mind. [Mr. T. D. Suniivan: And if 
they had no money?] He was glad to 
think that his hon. Friend believed it 
was only those who were without money 
that suffered eviction; but many had 
suffered eviction who had money. He 
spoke of those who suffered eviction 
because they had no money; and he 
confessed that he did not know what 
amount of restraint he would require, 
though he possessed the advantages of 
education, to prevent him from nourish- 
ing a sentiment of revenge, which might 
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even lead him to commit a breach of 
the law. He believed nothing had 
happened in Great Britain so horrible 
as that which had taken place in Ire- 
land during the rage of evictions. They 
were fully described in English news- 

apers, but seemed to create far less 
impression than disasters in far distant 
lands. If the arrears were dealt with 
at once, he believed eviction would stop 
and a reign of peace would set in in 
Treland. retything else was second- 
ary. In other respects he hoped the 
question would not be dealt with piece- 
meal. There was purchase by the ten- 
ants; and he trusted also that the Go- 
vernment would see their way to taking 
leases in hand. Could not all sections 


.of trish Representatives combined join 


to help the Government to frame a 
comprehensive measure which should, 
once for all, settle the question? Let 
them put their heads together, and 
make an honest effort, in a spirit of 
wisdom and conciliation, to perfect the 
Land Act; and let it not be said that, 
with the experience of the past two 
years before them, the Government of 
the day and the House of Lords required 
to be taught a still sterner lesson of 
wisdom before they dealt effectually and 
thoroughly with the tenure of land in 
Treland. 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR said, that some 
hon. Members seemed to derive satis- 
faction from the belief that historic 
justice had been done by the breach of 
the alliance between the Conservative 
and Home Rule Parties. No doubt, the 
Home Rule Party had changed their 
line of action. But he could not admit 
that there had been any dissolution of 
that alliance, because the alliance had 
never existed. It was perfectly true 
that on several occasions Gentlemen 
from Ireland had been united with the 
Conservatives in a common hostility to 
the Government. But there never was 
between the two Parties that sort of 
alliance which appeared now to exist 
between the Home Rule Party and the 
Government — namely, a harmony of 
policy. The Home Rule Party might, 
on isolated occasions, have voted with 
the Conservatives ; but there had never 
been any union between them of designs 
and aims. The Attorney General for 
Ireland, in a personal explanation, had 
made severe reflections upon his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
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H. Drummond Wolff), who, he said, had 
charged him with having remained in 
the Government from sordid motives. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounnson) said, 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth had 
used language which, if it meant any- 
thing, meant that he had remained in 
Office from sordid motives. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF begged 
to disclaim any such meaning. What 
he had said was that he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ought 
to have left Office with the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster), and he thought so still. He had 
not imputed sordid motives to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was glad to accept the hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation, and withdrew the 
portion of his speech which referred to 
that subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished that the 
Prime Minister had been in the House 
when the Attorney General made his 
explanation, because the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had hinted to the 
House why he remained in the Govern- 
ment. It appeared to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that it was the 
nobler course to remain in the Govern- 
ment even though he dissented from its 

olicy. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that was an unfair representation. What 
he had said was that he thought it his 
duty to stick to the ship in the policy 
which would pacify Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR begged to 
apologize. But when anybody said that 
he would stick to the ship he generally 
meant to imply that the ship was sinking. 
But he was of opinion that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not at all 
more to be blamed in that matter than 
the rest of the Government. This was not 
a time when it was possible to make a 
general review of the new Irish policy. 
The House had only heard the negative 
parts of that policy, and was in the 
dark as to what was to be done in the 
future. But whatever might be the 
final judgment of the House one thing 
was Fhe In the first place, if the new 
policy was right the old policy was 
wrong; and, secondly, if it was right, 
the Government had initiated it at a 
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most inopportune moment. If the old 
policy was wrong, the Conservative 

arty had a just cause of complaint. 
Coercion and imprisonment were as re- 
pugnant to them as to any Party in 
that House, notwithstanding the taunts 
that were levelled at them, and they 
had accepted the Coercion Acts simply 
because the Government came down, 
and, on their responsibility, told the 
House that the Acts were necessary 
for the preservation of order in Ireland. 
The whole responsibility, therefore, lay 
with the Government, and it was an un- 
divided responsibility. The only infer- 
ence that could be drawn from the 
course adopted by the Government with 
regard to the Irish Question was that 
the Party represented by the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him, which had been re- 
sponsible in the main for the failure 
of law and order, had gained a great 
victory. That inference was inevitable, 
because it had been constantly asserted 
that outrages in Ireland were continued 
for the purpose of compelling the Go- 
vernment to make concessions to that 
Party. It was impossible for anyone in 
Ireland to refrain from drawing the con- 
clusion that the releases were ordered in 
consequence of the outrages. Did the 
Government suppose that in future the 
people of Ireland would refrain from 
committing outrages, which they knew 
by experience was capable of pro- 
foundly modifying the whole policy of 
this country ? Whendid the Government 
realize the opinion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him entertained? He 
understood that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had as- 
serted that he had been released because 
the Government had discovered by some 
method, not yet explained, that the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member, with regard 
to arrears and certain other things of an 
analogous character, were not unreason- 
able. He wished to know whether that 
was thecase. He gathered from the dis- 
cussion that there had been some com- 
munication between the Prime Minister 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, as to which his notions were ren- 
dered more cloudy by the explanation of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea), who appeared to have 
gone to Kilmainham on his own respon- 
sibility, to have communicated with the 
hon. Member on his own responsibility, 
and to have communicated the result to 
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the Prime Minister. If the Government 
had now discovered that the opinions 
which they entertained six months ago 
as to the proposals of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork were erroneous, if 
the hon. Member was now released _be- 
cause the Government have discovered 
that he advocated a policy which, in 
fact, he had always advocated, the 
conclusion was that they had unjustly 
detained the hon. Member in prison for 
six months. He did not see how the 
Government were to escape from that. 
It appeared that all along these Gentle- 
men had been imprisoned under a mis- 
take; that the Government had always 
agreed with them, but that, unfortu- 
nately, there had been some misunder- 
standing, which had only just been 
cleared up. They were an unhappy 
couple who had long quarrelled, but were 
now happily united under the auspices 
and with the blessings of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Clare. The 
Prime Minister took great credit to him- 
self for aot having insisted on a promise 
from the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork that he would do nothing to disturb 
order. The delicacy of the Prime Minis- 
ter appeared to him singularly ill-placed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had no hesi- 
tation in announcing last year, in a 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting in 
London, that a warrant had been issued 
for the arrest of the hon. Member for thé 
City of Cork, as an enemy of law and 
order, and as anincitor to outrage. It was 
strange now to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say that he would not for a mo- 
ment think of asking the hon. Member 
for a pledge that he would not break 
the law of the land. Either the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had some 
right to complain of the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken seven 
months ago, or the country had some 
right to complain of the course the Go- 
vernment were taking now. The Govern- 
ment had announced, in indignant lan- 
guage, that they only intended that the 
Conservative Members should criticize 
their conduct if they brought forward 
accusations against them in the shape of 
a Vote of Censure. No one knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman that a 
Vote of Censure never could represent 
the impartial judgment of the House on 
a question of policy. The question that 
was determined on such a Vote was 
whether the present Government should 
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be kept in Office or not. It was not a 
judgment upon the policy of the Govern- 


ment; it was a Vote of General Confi- | 


dence in them. If the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman really wanted an impartial judg- 
ment, let him encourage a Motion which 
would challenge the whole policy of the 
Government, and which would not be 
in the shape of a Vote of Censure. He 
did not think the result of such a Vote | 
would altogether harmonize with their 
wishes. The Government had announced 
their firm determination not to allow 
the House to know, much less’to discuss, 
their policy about Ireland, until they 
had passed all the Procedure Resolu- 
tions. Until that was done Members 
were to consent to have their mouths | 
shut about the Government policy as to 
Ireland. Now, considering the length | 
of time those Resolutions had already | 
taken—and he had no ground for doubt- | 
ing that the discussions on them would | 
continue in the future as they had in the 
past—nothing could be more obvious 
than that the discussion of the Govern-_ 
ment policy on Irish affairs was post- 
poned to an indefinite date. Was it 
tolerable that murder and outrage should 
be used as a lever to compel the House 
to pass measures pleasing to the Go- 
vernment? The Coercion Act existed 
nominally ; but, to all practical intents, it 
was abrogated. The Irish Executive, 
which had found a Coercion Act insuffi- | 
cient to preserve order, were reduced to | 
the Common Law, and the Government 
gave us no hint when this state of things 
was to end. The course which the 
Government proposed to take with re- | 
gard to Ireland was contrary to public | 
policy and usage; and the Opposi- | 
tion would be justified in using every 
means in their power to prevent the Go- 
vernment doing anything whatever until 
they had given the House some explana- 
tion of the policy they meant to pursue 
in Ireland. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he did not 
endorse the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down as to ob- 
structing the Government. But he 
thought there was some force in the 
appeal he had made as to the Govern- 
ment giving some explanation of their 
pelicy with regard to Ireland. He did 
not think that the issue had been fairly 
put before them that night. It was 
not simply an issue between a policy of | 
coercion and a policy of non-coercion ; 
but between the present policy of coer- 
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cion and the policy which was to be 
pursued after the expiration of the exist- 
ing Coereion Act. Last year he voted 
for coercion in deference to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who recommended it 


‘on their authority and experience. It 


had been foreshadowed by the Go- 
vernment that on the expiring of the 
Coercion Act Ireland would be dealt 
with by some further legislation; and 
he thought it only fair to those who had 
voted for their policy of coercion that 
the Government should put them in 
possession of the outline of the sub- 
stance of the policy they proposed to 
adopt. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had hinted at a measure 
for strengthening the ordinary powers of 
the law in Ireland ; and it would certainly 
do much to strengthen the confidence of 
those who desired to support the Ministry 
to put them in possession of the policy 
which they proposed to pursue. The 
gravity of the situation in Ireland was 
evident from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary ; 
and it was only right and fair that the 
Government should take their followers 
into their confidence, and make known 
to them the main features of a Bill 
which they must have considered before 
they arrived at the grave determination 
they had done. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed that many 
grave questions had been raised by the 
statement of the late Chief Secretary ; 
and he desired to express the admiration 
which, in common with everyone else, 
he felt for the manly, fearless, and 
straightforward statement he had made, 
and which, if there were room for it, 
would increase the respect universally 
felt for him by Members on all sides of 
the House. Speeches had been made 
by some Members of the Government ; 
and, as far as he could gather their 
meaning, he did not think they had 
done much to strengthen their positivn. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, when asked if the Govern- 
ment had consulted the magistrates and 
other authorities in Ireland, replied— 
‘No; we have done this entirely upon 
our own judgment.” When he heard 
that statement he could not help re- 
membering that that was what the Go- 
vernment had done before, when they 
first came into Office two years ago. They 
acted on their own judgment, in spite of 
advice and warning from the magistrates 
and other authorities; and when he re- 
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membered the disastrous consequences 
and the miserablestate of things that had 
resulted from acting on their own judg- 
ment at that time, he wasnot much encou- 
raged in his hopes of the future of Ire- 
land when they were informed that the 
Government had not consulted those in 
Ireland who ought to know best the state 
of the country, but had acted solely on 
their own judgment. It must be obvious 
to all who heard the speech of the Prime 
Minister that the Government had been 


‘ influenced in this grave decision mainly | 


by two considerations. One was the 
Bill and the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Redmond), and 
the other was some information which 
the Government had received, but which, 
up to the present time, they had not 
thought fitting to disclose to the House. 
The Prime Minister said he attached 
much importance to the statement of the 
hon. Member for New Ross; but that 
hon. Gentleman concluded the speech in 
question by an observation to the effect 
that nothing could ever be satisfactory 
to Ireland but the concession of Home 
Rule. Was it to be inferred from the 
importance attached to the speech of the 
hon. Member that this new concession 
was to be made to the extreme Party in 
Ireland? If not, it was the duty of the 
Government to say so without delay. It 
was this certain information which was 
conveyed by the uninspired visitor to 
Kilmainham, and in an equally unin- 
spired manner to Downing Street, that 
was the key of their policy. The Home 
Secretary put this question to the House 
—‘' Was \ igi or was there not, reason- 
able ground for the belief that the Gentle- 
men just released would in future be on 
the side of law and order in Ireland ?”’ 
That depended entirely upon the infor- 
mation supplied to the Government; 
and tho tiene and the country were 
entitled to full details as to what that 
information was, so far as the House 
could judge—from the only information 
at its disposal. From the public speeches 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) there was not the slightest 
ground for believing that he would be 
on the side of law and order, because 
he had said that he would: never rest 
until he had brought about the separa- 
tion of England and Ireland. [* No, 
no!” and an hon. Memser: Home 
Rule!) His words might have been 
‘‘until he had secured Home Rule for 
Ireland.” He believed that he wascor- 
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rect in saying that the establishment of 
‘an Irish Parliament was one of the 
‘Objects which the hon. Member had 
‘specified. The course now taken by 
,the Government was merely a repeti- 
tion of the old policy of concession upon 
‘concession which commenced in 1870, 
,and which had failed, and failed disas- 
;trously, from that time to the present. 
|From the point of view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind him, no doubt it had 
succeeded ; and he did not hesitate to 
say that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork stood in the most triumphant 
= that he ever remembered to 
ave been occupied by any Member of 
that House. The hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was justi- 
fied in using any legitimate pressure to 
induce the Government to lay before 
the country a full statement of its in- 
tended policy. Even if, as the Prime 
Minister said, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the Resolutions on Pro- 
cedure, the Government could lay the 
Bills they would propose forthwith upon 
the Table. Let the right hon. Gentle- 
man make a full statement of his policy. 
The country were likely to form a wrong 
impression of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They would say—‘‘ We have placed this 
powerful Minister in Office, and yet, in 
spite of all his power, this Minister is 
making the Queen’s Government ridicu- 
lous—in spite of all his professions he is 
nothing but the tool of the agitation he 
has so long denounced, the dupe, the 
plaything, and the puppet of the Land 
League.” He should be sorry if any 
such opinion were entertained of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and therefore he 
once more appealed to him to lay before 
the House the policy he intended to pur- 
sue with regard to the future of Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was not 
surprised at the considerable amount of 
| discontent expressed by Members of the 
Conservative Party at the turn which 
|events had taken in Ireland, for it had 
_been the Tory policy which had been 
|followed in Ireland for the last two 
years. Many remarkable events had 
| been discussed that evening; but there 
| was one which he thought had not been 
‘sufficiently dwelt upon. He referred to 
the withdrawal of the Motion of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by which 
he had held out to the Home Rule Party 
the inducements which he hoped would 
place the Tory Party in Office. There 
was, however, one thing which could 
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not be withdrawn, which was the Report | personal declarations, they would have 
of the Lords’ Committee, which, at any | the honest, but none the less indepen- 


rate, told them that honourable people 
besides Liberals could review their de- 
cisions, and advance most forcibly the 
platform of the Land League. In spite 
of the emphatic disclaimers on both 
sides, he was afraid that an attempt 
would be made to represent what had 
taken place that evening as something 
in the nature of a bargain. As one sus- 
pected of Conservative leanings, he ven- 
tured to appeal with some feelings of 
part fellowship, and to mix in the ap- 
peal words of warning that the little 
game would totally fail if any indiscreet 
partizans of theirs should misrepresent 
the real gravity or the real honesty of 
the consummation reached that evening. 
There was no bargain on the part of the 
released Members. The House would 
recollect that when coercion was pro- 
posed last year he warned Liberals of 
the mistake they were making in being 
misled by the magistrates and Irish per- 
manent officials, and the advice which 
they were sedulously pouring into the 
ears of the late Chief Secretary. The 
Irish Party occupied the same platform 
as they did previous to the arrests ; and 
the only difference was that the Liberal 
Party had come to understand the views 
of the Irish Members as to the necessity 
of dealing with the arrears of rent,. and 
as to the necessity of largely amending 
certain portions of the Land Act. Why 
did the Government not believe them 
upon these points seven months ago? 
It was because Tory influences predomi- 
nated over the Liberal policy. The 
events of the week were a great triumph 
for the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell); but if, as he believed, 
the promises and engagements made on 
behalf of the Liberal Party were as sin- 
cere as he trusted they were, the Liberal 
Party and the Premier had gained a 
greater triumph, inasmuch as they had 
not feared to do right even at the cost 
of much apparent inconsistency. At last 
the fact had been brought home that 
the coercion policy in Ireland was a 
mistake. The Prime Minister would 
betray, in the gravest manner, the in- 
terests of his Sovereign, whilst acting 
dishonourably to himself, if he delayed 
for asingle moment that different system 
which he thought ought to be applied. 
If the Government acted zealously and 
straightforwardly in the spirit of their 





dent, support of every Liberal from 
Ireland; and he appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) to urge upon the 
Government rapidity in the introduction 
of remedial legislation. He had heard 
appeals to the Government from hon. 

embers on the other side of the House 
to lay on the Table a measure to diminish 
the severity of the Criminal Law. There 
were thousands of families threatened 
with ruin through eviction, and their 
defenders and sympathizers were the 
persons who recruited the ranks of in- 
surrection. The degree and extent of 
amendment of the Criminal Law must 
depend upon the amount of crime with 
which they had to deal and the proba- 
bility of the extension of crime. If the 
Government would first do their best 
to remove the evils the Irish tenantry 
were suffering from eviction at the 
hands of landlords who had no mercy, 
then such measures of repression as 
might be found necessary would deserve 
a fair hearing; but all who loved Ire- 
land should resist the introduction of 
measures of further coercion unaccom- 
panied by remedial legislation. Ifthe 
Government brought in without delay a 
measure dealing with arrears, and also 
facilitating the purchase of holdings by 
the tenants, there would be such a 
miserable residuum of outrage to deal 
with that it would be unnecessary to 
introduce an exceptional measure of 
coercion. While the Liberal Party and 
the Irish Party were endeavouring to 
bring back peace and contentment to 
Ireland, the only contribution offered 
towards this end by the Conservative 
Party had that evening been withdrawn 
by the late First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He warned the Conservatives that they 
would not be backed up by the country 
in a policy of mere nagging and twitting 
the Government with its inconsistencies. 
He trusted there would be no disposition 
in any section of the Liberal Party to 
form a little head and centre of oppo- 
sition to remedial legislation for Ire- 
land. If there were any disposition on 
their part to mar the good relations 
which now seemed to predominate in the 
ranks of the Liberal Party, he warned 
them that they would fail to achieve 
anything but their own discomfiture. 
The step which had been taken in Ire- 
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land was irrevocable, and all their future 
policy must be built up on the basis of 
that irrevocable fact. Therefore, he 
appealed to every man of statesmanlike 
instinct and honest heart to accept the 
advance of the Irish National Party. 
Their desire was to erect on broad bases 
the edifice of Irish national prosperity, 
and also to form a lasting chain of good- 
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will, friendship, and affection with the’ 


people of England. But, whether they 
had to deal with ill-will or good-will, 
what had been done could not be un- 
done; and, therefore, he asked all hon. 
Members to recognize the fact that the 
Trish situation could only be dealt with 
on the basis of justice to the tenants, on 
the basis of a statesmanlike and generous 
treatment of the question of arrears, and 
of the amendment of the Land Act; and 
in the near future the question must be 
faced of conferring the government of 
Ireland on the responsible leaders of the 
Irish people. He did not venture to use 
anything that might seem minatory in 
his language to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was prepared to accept the 
engagements they had made; but he 
hoped they would be rapid in the appli- 
cation of their remedies. If they pro- 
ceeded fearlessly and unhesitatingly in 
the good path upon which they had 
entered, he was certain that long before 
this time next year the troubled condi- 
tion of Ireland would be only a memory 
of the past; and that the vast majority 
of English and Irish Representatives 
would be able to transact together the 
Business which was required for the 
welfare both of England and of Ireland. 

Mr. GIVAN congratulated the Go- 
vernment on the course they had so 
magnanimously taken in releasing the 
three hon. Members. He could not un- 
derstand the course adopted by the Con- 
servative Party on this occasion. The 
Londonderry Election was a recent 
event; and he recollected that during 
the contest the hon. Member for the 
City of Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), who 
sneered so much at the Prime Minister 
during his speech to-night, gave his 
support to a candidate who stated that 
coercion was a policy which would not 
be resorted to by the Conservative Party, 
and that the Land Act did not go far 
enough. He (Mr. Givan), as one who 
never believed in the policy of coercion, 
and who had o ec the Coercion Act 
from its introduction, stood up now 
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to say that the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had adopted was 
the only course likely, at the present 
time, to restore peace to his distracted 
country. The true remedy for the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland was an amend- 
ment of the Land Act. He believed 
that no man ever desired to discharge 
his duty more conscientiously and gene- 
rously than the late Chief Secretary ; 
but he could not conceal the fact that he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman was 
often influenced, when Chief Secretary, 
by the police system and the Castle offi- 
cialism which were so detrimental to 
government in Ireland. They all knew 
the business qualifications of the noble 
Lord who had been appointed Chief Se- 
cretary ; and he hoped the noble Lord’s 
first act would be to divest himself 
of those humiliating Castle influences. 
The fate of Ireland was at that moment 
trembling in the balance. He believed 
that the new departure was a departure 
in the right direction ; and he hoped it 
would be followed by some legislation to 
assist the tenants in their difficulties 
with arrears; to extend the Purchase 
Clauses, so as to enable the tenants to 
purchase, which they would not do 
under the provisions of the Land Act ; 
and to extend the benefits of that Act 
to leaseholders. Then he believed peace 
would be restored to Ireland, and that 
the new coercive or protection measures, 
which hon. Members were so anxious to 
have adopted at once, would be found to 
be of a very mild kind indeed. The 
hon. Member, in conclusion, again ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the course 
taken by the Government in releasing 
the ‘‘ suspects,”’ and also releasing Mr. 
Michael Davitt. 

Mr. GIBSON: When on Tuesday-the 
Prime Minister made his statement to 
the House I think everyone followed it 
with the deepest interest; and I think 
it must have been present to the mind 
of that great statesman himself that 
each word that he uttered developed 
and increased to an acute degree the 
interest of the House. It was obvious 
that a great and serious decision had 
been arrived at, and equally obvious 
that that grave and momentous decision 
was made known to the House casually, 
suddenly, without Notice, and without 
any sign which could indicate that it 
had received the deliberation which its 
importance required. No reasons were 
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offered, and no explanations were ten- 
dered. I do not intend, in connection 
with a great question like this, to in- 
dulge in mere personal charges. The 
matter is far too important for that. 
But I think it is to be regretted that on 
an occasion of such gravity the Prime 
Minister should not have thought it his 
duty to make a statement of a more 
complete character. When that regret 
was very temperately indicated by my 
right hon. Friend near me (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), we were met in a way that 
was simply unworthy. We were told— 
‘‘ We give you no grounds; but if you 
are dissatisfied, say so, and we will vote 
you down.” That was hardly the way 
to deal with a fair, reasonable, and 
thoroughly justifiable question on an 
occasion so important. I think, also, 
that it was hardly necessary for a states- 
man holding the high position of the 
Prime Minister to say that it was no new 
policy which was being introduced, and 
that it wasin harmony with the old lines. 
Such expressions as those are simply 
nonsense. When the Government cannot 
get their Lord Lieutenant tostayin Office, 
and cannot induce their Chief Secretary 
to be responsible for their actions, surely 
it is rather idle to say that they are pro- 
ceeding in harmony with their preceding 
conduct. We have more knowledge to- 
night; but I am not sure that the in- 
crease of knowledge which we have 
received will lead to an increase of con- 
fidence. Speaking for myself, I am 
bound to say that a discussion more 
calculated to intensify the interest and 
increase the anxiety of the country has 
never been heard in Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), as I 
must now call him, speaking with the 
greatest moderation, and with all the 
weight of a great character and a long 
political life, made use of words which, 
if they do not bring conviction to men’s 
minds, must surely cause every man in 
this House, who is not heedless or 
thoughtless, to reflect gravely on the 
state of affairs. When I heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and when I heard the three alternative 
propositions which he submitted to his 
Colleagues, with whom he had obviously 
desired to remain—when he formulated 
those three propositions, by the accept- 
ance of any one of which he would have 


been induced to remain in the Cabinet 
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—my feeling was one of immense as- 
tonishment that, in a crisis so grave, the 
Ministry could not see their way to the 
acceptance of any one of them. It looked 
as if the Government, codte gue cotte, 
were determined to embark with their 
eyes shut on a new policy, which might 
lead they knew not where, and for 
which they had no reason to offer either 
to their Colleague or to the country. 
The main proposal made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford was that the present Coercion Act 
might well be allowed to come to an 
end; but that the period that would 
elapse before its expiration should be 
utilized in the enactment of other pro- 
visions which would so strengthen the 
general law of the country as to enable 
the change to take place safely and rea- 
sonably. That is a suggestion so tem- 
perate and fair that it is inexplicable to 
me that it was not considered worthy of 
acceptance by the Government. Now, 
I ask on what information has the Go- 
vernment proceeded? That is a ques- 
tion to which we ought to have an an- 
swer. It was not upon the information 
of the Lord Lieutenant, for he had 
given notice to quit. It was not on the 
information of the late Chief Secretary ; 
it was, in fact, in opposition to his opi- 
nion. His successor, whose appointment 
I do not criticize, knows necessarily no- 
thing about the subject. If, then, the 
Prime Minister is unable to vouch his 
late Lord Lieutenant; if he has acted 
against the advice of his Chief Secre- 
tary; if he is unable to say that his 
Law Officers agree with him; if he is 
unable to state that the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland gives his sanction to this 
change; if he is unable to cite a single 
report or suggestion in support of his 
action from anyone who has the means 
of obtaining the necessary knowledge, 
am I not entitled to demand upon 
what information have the Government 
proceeded in making this momentous 
change? I think it is to be regretted 
that in the speech of the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday he did not make himself 
understood more completely. He pro- 
tested, I now think, a little too much 
in saying that there was no negotiation, 
or contract, or anything of the kind. I 
will not say there was a contract or a 
covenant—to use the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words—but if there was not an 
understanding I am ata loss to knor 
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what is the meaning of an understand- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Clare (Mr. O’Shea) was going to Kil- 
mainham with the knowledge of the 
views and intentions of the Government. 
Mr. GuapstonE: No.|] Perhaps I may 

e allowed to state my own proposition. 
I will take the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and then I must demand 
leave to draw my own inference. I 
must, for the purposes of argument, 
draw inferences from the words which 
will be before the country to-morrow in 
the three forms in which the Prime 
Minister gave them; because I notice 
that there is a most extraordinary de- 
velopment in the frankness of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the first place, he 
stated— 


‘* The information which led us to the con- 
viction to which we recently gave effect.” 


Nothing can be more interesting or bald 
than that. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceeds to the second development 
and says— 

“Then we were forced to the rational con- 
viction ”’ 

—the previous one was not character- 
ized— 

‘‘That the three Gentlemen in Kilmainham 

would find themselves in a condition to place 
themselves on the side of law, order, and in- 
dividual freedom.” 
Now, Sir, there we have a further de- 
velopment. The right hon. Gentleman, 
if I may be permitted to say so, was, I 
think, hardly as happy as usual in his 
speech to-night, because having made 
that second statement, there appeared a 
third branch of the Upas tree. This 
further development threw further light 
on the question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says— 

“‘They had information that, were the Go- 
vernment suggestions of Wednesday as to 
arrears carried out, these Members would be 
willing to act as I have stated.” 

a GLADSTONE: I did not say 
that. 

Mr. GIBSON: The meaning is as 
clear as crystal. I took down the words 
which I have read ; and it appears that 
the information was conveyed by the 
hon. and gallant Emissary from this 
House to Kilmainham that the Govern- 
ment undertook the settlement of the 
arrears question on the basis of gift and 
compulsion. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing of the 


kind. [ Cheers, counter-cheers, and cries 
of ‘ Withdraw!” from the Ministerial 
a ag 

Mr. GIBSON: I have said nothing 
personally offensive. I am dealing with 
statements which appeared to me to 
culminate in the particular statement to 
which I have referred. Of course, I am 
in the wrong. But now let us see the 
real meaning of this transaction. The 
Government have, by an emissary, re- 
cognized that they were willing to settle 
the arrears question on the basis of gift 
and compulsion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing of the 
sort. 

Mr. GIBSON: And, on the other 
hand, the hon. Gentlemen in Kilmainham 
seem to have conveyed—or it was under- 
stood, or hoped, that they conveyed—in a 
manner, that they thought that if some 
such thing were done there would be a 
better chance of law and order. The 
meaning of all this is that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Colleagues—I will not say made a con- 
tract, for everybody knows that was not 
precisely the case—made it to be under- 
stood that if the proposals indicated 
were adopted it would lead to the les- 
sening of outrage and to the smoothing 
of the course of law and order. I have 
now put my meaning on this trans- 
action. It has already obviously landed 
the Government in a series of misunder- 
standings. All I can say is that if the 
hon. Members lately in Kilmainham 
are able to put a clearer meaning on 
the matter than I have given they are 
a great deal cleverer than me. As 
far as I can gather, the lucidity and 
clearness of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment is such that we are unable to 
assign to it any more definite mean- 
ing. I venture to think that this action 
of the Government, which has led to 
this series of understandings or mis- 
understandings, bears a strong simi- 
larity to an arrangement which binds 
the Government and leaves the other 
parties free. I should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
cognizant of the proceedings. I should 
say, probably he was not. But, in any 
event, the Government seem throughout 
the whole business to have preferred 
acting on the casual and uncertain belief 
expressed by the hon. Member for the 
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City of Cork as to what might happen 
if something were done in the mattor of 
the Arrears Clauses rather than on the 
deliberate opinion of their own OCol- 
league, the then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Now, Sir, everyone in the 
House must be glad that the Govern- 
ment can see their way to the release of 
any people subjected to the great irk- 
someness of such confinement. I am 
sure there is not a single man in the 
country that would not be pleased to 
see every person in confinement released 
if the Government, on their own respon- 
sibility, and for sufficient reasons, could 
feel that it might be safely done. There 
is no difference of opinion as to that. I 
can only say, notwithstanding the un- 
worthy and petty charges made to-night 
—I have never made such imputations 
—that the Conservatives hate coercion 
as everyone else does. But the way the 
Government have acted in this mea- 
sure—the methods they have pursued 
—have been such as to excite the 
gravest alarm, the maximum of anxiety, 
and to lead us to believe, who have 
listened to every word and watched 
every step of the transaction closely, 
that the Government have no policy, no 
purpose, and no courage. If the Pro- 
tection Act was necessary last year; if 
it was necessary to confine three Mem- 
bers of Parliament during the cldéture 
debate ; if the right hon. Gentleman now 
says, as he said on Tuesday, that up to 
the very moment they changed their 
minds they were right, I should like to 
know when and where did it become 
wrong to proceed on their previous 
methods? The right hon. Gentleman, 
whom I will not quote at length, on the 
18th of August last year, in a discussion 
on the administration of the Coercion 
Acts, introduced by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, used these remark- 
able and clear words— 

‘Our course is clear; we must under no 
circumstances compromise the peace of the 
country. ..... We must do our best to con- 
front danger, and to compress it, and we must 
make no terms of accommodation with those 


who defy or endeavour to frustrate the law.” — 
[8 Hansard, cclxv. 297-8.] 


Sir, that is an interesting sentence, read 
by the light of subsequent events; and 
though I would be the last in the world 
to suggest any moral inconsistency in 
these words, it is obvious that it requires 
acuteness not to see that the present 
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ersons and the occasion hardly fit in. 

ir, I have listened with attention to 
everything that has been said. The right 
hon. oe ete speeches, I am bound 
to say, have been characterized by a 
want of amplitude and detail that is 
almost unique in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s oratory. He has certainly not 
given any lavish statement of the causes 
which have led to this change, and he 
has given no statement of his reasons. 
The past administration of the Govern- 
ment must have been either right or 
wrong. If wrong, they must been blun- 
dering foolishly and wickedly for months. 
Ifright, did it become byamiracle wrong 
inanight? The right hon. Gentleman 
alleged three reasons. I do not want, 
in the slightest degree, to distort any 
words that he has said. He gave three 
reasons. He called them reasons. He 
said that it would be conducive to the 
interests of law and order, and of the 
security of property. But that is a per- 
version of language. They are not rea- 
sons. They only amount to a prophecy. 
And, bearing in mind what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford has said, one can hardly feel any 
great confidence in this particular pro- 
phecy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and there is nothing in their past 
career of prophets to make us accept 
their statement with absolute faith. 
Taking that as their reason, have the 
Government stated, or suggested, how 
long this reason has been in operation ? 
Do they expect what ?—a short lull, or 
more than a short lull ?—it may be they 
will get it. [Sir Witr1am Harcourt : 
Hear, hear!] The Home Secretary is 
easily pleased. Well, I have to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has a 
chance of a short lull. But what is the 
certain price to be paid for it? What 
are the weighty words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford ? Why, that the transaction is likely 
to lead to the weakening of the respect for 
law, and to the enfeebling of its power. 
The Home Secretary said, using a grand 
word, of this transaction that it was an 
effort of the highest policy. It may be 
attended by immense and stupendous 
results. In that sense he may call 
it the highest policy. But when 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went on to say, not thinking, 
I imagine, at the moment what was 
the effect of his words—if I may pre- 
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sume to say so—that it was done with 
& knowledge of the circumstances, and 
having regard to the relation of the per- 
sons released to the real state of the 
country. I ask him what circumstances ? 
We have been told none. They have 
no apology to give us—not a name, or a 
report, or a suggestion. I ask again, 
what circumstances have you stated? 
You are unable to suggest one solitary 
circumstance or fact, except this—that 
you have determined, for some in- 
scrutable reason of your own, to throw 
over your Chief Secretary, for what rea- 
son you have not stated to the House. 
It appears to me that the Government 
have suddenly turned over a new leaf, 
and that that new leaf is to be the first 
page of the chapter of accidents. It ap- 
pears to me that they went one side for a 
time and then went to the other, and the 
only analogy I can find for the Govern- 
ment pulicy is the modest and humble 
one of a ferry-boat. Were we not entitled 
to a clear statement of their principles, 
and to a clear statement of their guaran- 
tees for the peace of the country? As 
far as I can see, the Government pro- 
ceeded on a sudden inspiration that it 
would be wrong to keep the ‘‘ suspects ” 
in prison without trial. That might be a 
reason for organizing some mode of 
trial; but not for letting them out and 
postponing their trial sine die. Can you 
draw any distinction at all between the 
Gentlemen who have been released and 
the remainder of the prisoners? If the 
reason for their release was that you 
cannot keep them in prison without 
trial, are you not bound to release the 
rest? Ido not see, in the face of what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said, how 
any logical distinction can be drawn. 
The Prime Minister spoke of “the de- 
mands of necessity with regard to future 
legal provisions for securing peace and 
tranquillity ;” the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) went further, 
and said the existing law was not suffi- 
cient ‘‘ to afford the police all the power 
they ought to possess for the suppression 
of crime.” In the face of these ad- 
missions, I ask what is the reason for 
the delay in stating to the House these 
measures, and to an early indication of 
them? The Government, in postponing 
that statement, lays itself open to the 
charge of making a promise to the loyal, 
and postponing its realization to satisfy 
the disloyal. There are measures which 
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have been referred to as of extreme 
importance; the question of arrears has 
been described as one of the utmost 
moment, as well as the Bright Clauses 
of the Act. Surely the sooner some 
proposals are made the better. The 
Government may take either of two 
courses; they may say—‘‘We cannot at 
present pass these measures ;” but they 
should not say—‘‘ We will postpone a 
statement, or even indication of their 
provisions.” At all events, I am en- 
titled to assert this—that if they do 
so they will weaken the Administra- 
tion, and paralyze the arm of autho- 
rity in maintaining the law. But I 
ask the House whether, in speaking of 
these matters, the Prime Minister has 
ever said one word of sympathy to the 
loyal classes in Ireland, who have been 
placed in circumstances of such extreme 
difficulty, and who are struggling, some 
of them, to protect their lives, and all of 
them to protect their properties? The 
question of the day is—How are you 
going to rule Ireland at the present 
moment? The Government have laid 
down their arms, while they tell us, at 
the same time, that, at some indefinite 
period, we may have to manufacture 
new ones. I ask, how are outrages to 
be lessened? No answer. How is im- 
punity for crime to be diminished? We 
are not told. How is the Queen’s Go- 
vernment to be carried on? God only 
knows. Is terrorism lessening? The 
Prime Minister does not even suggest 
that. {Mr. Giapstone here pointed to 
Mr. W. E. Forsrer.| I am dealing with 
the Prime Minister now; and it is a 
strange commentary upon these proceed- 
ings that I should be referred to the late 
Chief Secretary. The Prime Minister 
himself does not venture to suggest that 
he rests his case upon a diminution of 
crime. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
on April 4 of this year— 

‘‘There is, I am afraid, on the whole, an 
aggravation in some degree in the character of 
the outrages committed. . . . The gravest sub- 
ject is the absence of evidence that the outrages 
in Ireland are not associated with some in. 
fluence behind them higher than that which 
belongs to those who commit the outrages,””— 
[3 Hansard, cclxviii. 694-5.] 

Has the right hon. Gentleman invoked 
the assistance of that ‘superior influ- 
ence?” Sir, what is the character of 
this criminal agitation? It is dis- 
loyal to the backbone, and seeks for a 
separation between the two countries, 
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and struggles to secure a disruption of 
this Empire. [‘‘ No, no!” from the Irish 
Members.| There is no disguise upon 
this question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has made frequent concessions, and 
each concession is made the starting- 
point of a newone. I am thoroughly 
familiar with this question, and I know 
some of the writings of Mr. Devoy and 
Mr. Davitt — men of courage — who 
plainly express their views. I know 
what the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork—a man of power of speech and 
clearness as well as of courage of ex- 
pression—said at Cincinnati on February 
23, 1880. His words were— 

“When we have undermined English mis- 

government, we have paved the way for Ire- 
land to take her place among the nations of 
the earth. And let us not forget that that is 
the ultimate goal at which all we Irishmenaim. 
None of us—whether we be in America or in 
Ireland, or wherever we may be—will be satis- 
fied until we have destroyed the last link which 
keeps Ireland bound to England.”’ 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, my 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Law), in the course of his masterly 
statement at the State Trials in Dublin, 
indicated that the farmer in all that 
movement was but a cat’s-paw in the 
hands of the agitators. The Home Se- 
cretary, in his powerful speeches last 
year on the Arms Act, demonstrated that 
this movement was Fenianism in a 
slightly varied form; and your new 
Lord Lieutenant, whom you have sent to 
govern Ireland in some new method, has 
pointed out in the House of Lords the 
intimate connection of this movement 
with rebellion and sedition. But the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Home 
Secretary, and even the new Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Irelaud, fade into insignifi- 
cance as compared with the greatest 
authority of all, that of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. The words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, used at Knowsley 
on the 27th of October last, were most 
remarkable. Speaking of the agitation 
he said— 

‘‘They wished to march through rapine to 
disintegration and dismemberment of the Em- 
pire; and, I am sorry to say, even to the 
placing of different parts of the Empire in di- 
rect hostility one with another.” 


These are grave words. The autho- 
rities that I have referred to have 
stated their opinions in a way as clear 
as crystal, showing that you are dealing 
with a disloyal agitation which cannot 
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be satisfied, which regards every conces- 


sion only as an instalment; and that is 
the agitation which you have dealt with 
as you are dealing! And what is the 
crumb of comfort that the right hon. 
Gentleman says he has got from the 
speech of the hon. Member for New 
Ross _— Redmond) the other day— 
able, lucid, and moderate in its tone? 
The closing words of that speech were a 
strong indication that the speaker and 
the Party for whom he spoke would 
not be satisfied without a separation. 
“No!” from Irish Members. | The hon. 

ember’s words were that, if that Bill 
passed into law—the whole Bill and 
nothing but the Bill—it would do some- 
thing towards bringing about that mil- 
lenium ‘‘ when Irish laws would be 
made by Irishmen on Irish soil.” More- 
over, at this moment, there are war- 
rants in existence for detaining men in 
custody for treasonable practices. I 
read in Zhe Times that two arrests 
were made yesterday in the county 
of Cork for treason -felony. This 
indicates that the conspiracy is as 
strongly disloyal now as at any time 
during the last few years. It is worthy 
of note, in regard to the Papers distri- 
buted yesterday morning, that the main 
strength and power of this agitation 
is not in Ireland at all. It draws its 
main force from a Press in America— 
[‘“*No!”]— from agents in America, 
and it is fostered and supported by gold 
from America. And, as I have said 
before, I say again, that I believe that 
if the Government of the day, assuming 
that they had courage, had only to deal 
with the disaffection of Irishmen in 
Ireland, unhelped from America, they 
would find it, if not a small matter, 
at all events one that could be more 
readily dealt with. This is a political 
movement, that acts by the social dis- 
content which it stimulates, and governs 
by the outrages which it sanctions. Am 
I not entitled to ask how do the Govern- 
ment propose to suggest to the country 
that they are coping with this disloyal 
movement by their new departure ? 
Any man of intelligence must see—I 
do not now speak of the release of the 
‘‘ suspects ’’—it is the indication of the 
Government policy, their mode and me- 
thod of action, the way in which they 
have dealt with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Forster), and other mat- 
ters—that they have strengthened the 
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cause of disloyalty and weakened the 
cause of loyalty. The Government say— 
‘* Our action hitherto has been a blunder, 
therefore we shall have no action in 
future; our present position is nearly 
hopeless, therefore we shall trust every- 
thing in future to a hope; all our pro- 
phecies in the past have been falsified, 
therefore we shall try one more on the 
chance of its proving true; we have tried 
in vain to work upon the fears of the 
lawless and disloyal, now we shall try 
the chance of appealing to their pity and 
their forbearance.”” The Government 
deny that this is a new departure. I 
admit that it is not a new departure, 
because a new departure would require 
courage, resolution, and nerve. It is 
merely a development of an old depar- 
ture—of feeble concession, of weakness, 
and of vacillation. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he remains in power, will 
some time or other arrive at a period 
when there is nothing to concede. Church 
funds will not last for ever; there is a 
limit even to the property of Irish land- 
lords; even the most prolific parent will 
at some time or other arrive at a period 
when he has no children to throw to the 
wolves. You must come to the end of 
this hand-to-mouth policy; and at last 
you will have, sooner or later, to face 
the question of the disintegration of the 
Empire. You are now, as far as I can 
see, without clearly considering what 
you are doing, deserting outworks, and 
trenches, and parallels. You thought 
you had bought a peace with part of the 
property of the landlords by your Land 
Act, and you have found that it was not 
a peace. Now, you think, by new con- 
cessions, and by more ‘‘becks and 
wreathed smiles,” that you will win a 
truce. Be itso; you have not got your 

eace, and you may not get your truce; 

ut, sooner or later, whoever is respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland will 
have to face the alternative of cowardice 
or courage. One of the gravest ques- 
tions connected with this piteous policy 
of the Government is its effect in Ire- 
land. Surely it is already known there 
that the Government intend, by a novel 
process, to encourage an Executive to 
suffer intentionally from creeping para- 
lysis. The law in Ireland, God knows, 
is not strong enough for the constant 
tricks that are being played with it, 
nor is the Executive so potent that it 
ean lightly run the risk of exposing 
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itself to the charge of impotency. What 
has been done has been done, and 
you have only to read the Press of 
Ireland to realize its effects. A dis- 
couragement which cannot be recalled 
has been the source of immense and 
painful anxiety tothe loyal classes; but 
through evil and good report they have 
adhered to the cause of law and order, 
ever true to their motto—‘“ Faithful, 
though not favoured.” That class have 
never used the language of fear or 
cowardice, and they do not mean to use 
it in this crisis, trying as it is; but they 
appeal with confidence, as they are en- 
titled, to the sense of freedom, justice, 
and courage in this great nation. Minis- 
ters have chosen in this transaction to 
play the pious but humble part of 
waiters upon Providence. The speech 
of the Prime Minister, exceptionally 
cautious, indicates no policy; but it 
clearly conveyed that he was ready to 
consider and reconsider everything, in 
the heaven above, in the earth beneath, 
or the water under the earth. The 
country is absolutely sick of uncertain 
promises and qualified refusals. This 
uncertainty of language feeds the crimi- 
nal agitation that is sucking out the 
life-blood of the nation. There is, fortu- 
nately, thank God, in Ireland what the 
Government cannot take away at pre- 
sent—much material prosperity; there 
is a very considerable loyal class; and, 
besides that, all the great classes who 
have anything to lose are ready to sup- 
port the Government in putting down 
terrorism—a circumstance entitled, at 
all events, to the consideration, if not 
the sympathy, of Parliament. They 
wish to support the Government; but 
no class, no matter how loyal—no class, 
no matter how much their material 
prosperity may depend upon it, can sup- 
port the Government unless the Govern- 
ment give them something to support. 
Is the time come—will the time ever 
come—that the Government will take 
their stand uponanything? Say, if you 
like, what you will give while you have 
the power; but you are bound equally 
at once to make up your mind and 
boldly state what you will never grant 
in any conceivable circumstances. I do 
not think it is fair and legitimate to be 
always suggesting that you may give, 
that you will give, that you possibly will 
not give at present, that you may give 
hereafter. If by strong words and re- 
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solute action the Government conveyed 
to the Irish people that they could 
govern and would be obeyed—they have 
never yet tried that simple expedient — 
they would make a real advance to the 
maintenance of that law and order which 
are the first conditions of civilization, 
and the surest and strongest guarantees 
of freedom. I have never taken, and 
never shall take, gloomy views, or utter 
Cassandra expectations in reference to 
my country. I believe in the future of 
Ireland ; but it is impossible, no matter 
how sanguine a man may be, not to re- 
gard that future with painful solicitude, 
when the First Minister of the Crown 
proclaims in his place in Parliament 
that he governs by fitful changes, by 
startling surprises; that his system is 
without method, and his policy is with- 
out stability. Ireland needs to be ruled 
with justice and with power; but I re- 
luctantly say that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment has forced upon me the con- 
viction that they have failed to impress 
the Irish people with the steadfastness 
of their justice or the invincibility of 
their power. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Notwithstanding the powerful and some- 
what exciting invective embodied in the 
peroration of the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson)— 
a peroration which, as far as I can judge, 
lasted three-quarters of an hour—I shall, 
in the few remarks I have to make, 
maintain a tone of perfect calmness. It 
is the more easy to me to do this, be- 
cause it appears to me that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s invective 
has been fully counterbalanced by the 
impotence of his conclusions. What 
was the result of his impeachment—for 
it was nothing if it was not an impeach- 
ment—of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment and of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone)? Why, Sir, the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
been abandoned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Postponed. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Abandoned, I thought. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; post- 
poned. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Then postponed sine die. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Postponed in 
the hope that the Government will pro- 
duce their plan. 
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THe Marovess or HARTINGTON: 
It has been postponed sine die, for no 
day has been fixed for it, and the Op- 
position still decline to formulate any- 
thing in a manner in which the House 
can take cognizance of the charges they 
bring against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I am not going to depart from 
the position I took up the other day on 
this point. It is all very well for hon. 
Gentlemen to say that if we bring for- 
ward our scheme they will bring for- 
ward theirs; what I want to know is 
whether, besides abusing the policy of 
the Government in vague terms, they 
are prepared to condemn our action and 
to bring forward a scheme in a form in 
which they and their supporters are pre- 


| pared to vote for it? We see no indica- 


tion of any such intention; and, there- 
fore, as long as the Opposition refrain 
from taking what, under the circum- 
stances, I apprehend to be the legitimate 
and Constitutional course, I shall ven- 
ture to continue to believe that they are 
actuated more by a desire to damage 
the Government in a Party point of 
view than by any sincere intention to 
benefit Ireland. I must congratulate the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) on the unwonted freedom he 
has acquired to-night. I congratulate 
him on having, if I may use so vulgar 
an expression, the muzzle taken off. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
us he would put no gloss on the conduct 
of the Home Rule Members, and he 
certainly proceeded to describe it with- 
out any gloss, but in sufficiently vigor- 
ous language; but it was not the lan- 
guage held in regard to the Home Rule 
Members by the Leaders of the Party of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
so long as, what I suppose I must call, a 
fortuitous conjunction existed between 
them and the Party of Home Rule, and 
there was a union for the purpose of 
opposition between the Members of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Party and the Home Rule Party. I 
feel tolerably certain that no course we 
could possibly have taken, either in re- 
spect of the release of the prisoners or 
in any other branch of the Irish Ques- 
tion, would have defended the Govern- 
ment from their reproaches. It has been 
my fate to watch closely the course of 
the Opposition during the present Ses- 
sion, during the Recess, and during part 


| of last Session, and I cannot say that I 
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have ever seen, at any time, any symp- 
tom on the part of the Leaders of the 
Opposition, or of their followers, of an 
intention to support the Government in 
their Irish policy, no matter what that 
policy might be. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Why, 
ir, I have heard the Land Act per- 
sistently assailed, not only while it was 
being discussed in the House, but since 
it has been passed ; and I am at a loss to 
know how the Opposition could support 
the policy of the Government, and help 
in the pacification of Ireland, if the law 
of the land is persistently and bitterly 
assailed by those who have accepted it. 
And although it suits hon. Gentlemen 
now to be extremely complimentary to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and to 
hold him up as a model of all that an 
Trish administrator ought to be, accord- 
ing to my recollection, it was precious 
little support my right hon. Friend re- 
ceived from them as long as he sat on this 
Bench. [Mr. R. N. Fowrer: No, no! 
The hon. Alderman says “‘ No, no;” but 
shall retain my opinion, and, inthe way of 
effective support, I say it was precious 
little he could get from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; and as for the arrest of the 
prisoners under the Coercion Act, I can- 
not say that even that policy—a change 
of which now causes such acute indigna- 
tion to hon. Members—was often very 
cordially supported by hon. Members 
opposite. We have heard many bitter 
attacks made on the Government, and 
founded on the condition of Ireland; 
and the complaint which invariably ac- 
companied every one of these descrip- 
tions of the present state of Ireland is 
that we have kept so many hundreds of 
men in prison, without any form of 
trial. That is the way in which the ad- 
ministration of the Coercion Act, up to 
the present time, has been received by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. It appears to me that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down and his Colleagues have been in- 
clined to make the mistake which, I admit, 
all Oppositions are sometimes liable or 
apt to make — namely, that of some- 
what too indiscriminate censure of their 
opponents. If we are so very wrong as 
we are now represented to be in havin 
released a certain number of politi 
prisoners, it strikes me as almost impos- 
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in keeping them in prison. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman tells us it 
is simply nonsense to say that there has 
been no change in our policy; and he 
has practically endorsed the assertion of 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) that the Coercion Acts are 
dead, and that we have abandoned all 
of our power and responsibility under 
them. Well, simple nonsense or not, I 
absolutely deny that assertion. The 
Coercion Acts are in existence, and our 
responsibility to Parliament for the due 
execution of those Acts remains now 
exactly what it was when those Acts 
were passed. I am not disposed now to 
enter into any lengthened defence of 
what has been done; but I hope still 
that the time may come when our policy 
will be formally challenged. If I were 
to attempt to put into a very few words 
my statement of the course we have 
pursued, it would be something to this 
effect—My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
arrested, with the assent and entire 
concurrence of the Government, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and certain other Members of 
this House and others, because we be- 
lieved that they were the active leaders 
in an organization, the object of which 
was to intimidate persons in the dis- 
charge of their duties and in the exer- 
cise of their rights. We believed that 
the organization of which those hon. 
Members were the leaders was one so 
formidable that we could not be respon- 
sible for the peace of the country and 
the execution of the law if we did not, 
at that time, exercise in their regard the 
arbitrary powers conferred on us by the 
Coercion Act. Well, Sir, we therefore 
exercised those powers which Parlia- 
ment had intrusted to us. I may call my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) to witness that 
we believed that, to a great extent, the 
action which we thus took has been suc- 
cessful, and that the organized resist- 
ance to the law, the organized refusal to 
pay rents, and the organized attempt to 
dictate what the amount of those rents 
should be, has, to a great extent, failed, 
owing to the action we took under the 
Coercion Act. We are asked, why do we 
think now that we are able to release 
the leaders of this agitation? It is be- 
cause we have reasonable grounds for 


wrong, as we were often told we were, | believing, as we had reasonable grounds 
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for believing in October the reverse, 
that those hon. Members and leaders 
will not now, or, if they wished, that 
they cannot, act in a manner to obstruct 
the execution of the law. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has asked 
us on whose information we have acted ? 
I think he rather said on whose advice 
we have acted? We have acted on the 
information supplied to us by the Lord 
Lieutenant and by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford, and we have 
drawn our own conclusions from it. 
(Laughter, and erves of ‘‘Oh!”] I ob- 
serve that some hon. Gentlemen appear 
to be immensely amused. They also have 
fallen into the same mistake and mis- 
apprehension as that which it appears the 
right hon. and learned Member fell into. 
If I asserted that we had acted on the 
advice of the Lord Lieutenant and of my 
right hon. Friend the late Chief Secretary 
I could understand their amusement. 
Certainly, we have not acted upon their 
advice; but we have acted upon the in- 
formation and the facts supplied to us by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and we drew conclu- 
sions which my right hon. Friend was 
unable to share. Well, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ventures to add 
that an understanding exists which is 
extremely likely to lead to a misunder- 
standing. Ido not apprehend that there 
is any danger of a misunderstanding, 
because, as far as my knowledge extends, 
there is no understanding whatever. 
We are bound by the declarations we 
have made in this House, and we are 
bound by no other undertaking what- 
ever; and the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork(Mr. Parnell), andthe other Mem- 
bers who have been in prison, are bound 
by the statement made by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork in this 
House to-night, and by no other under- 
taking whatever. There the matter 
rests, and I do not see where there is room 
for misunderstanding. We have reason 
to believe, and certainly nothing that 
has fallen from the hon. Members of 
the Irish Party to-night has led us to 
draw a different conclusion, that the 
conduct of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork and his Friends will not at pre- 
sent be hostile to the administration of 
the law or the peace of the country, but 
will rather tend in the opposite direc- 
tion. If we are mistaken in that im- 
pression, no doubt we have incurred a 


very great responsibility. We have 
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never asserted, and we do not now assert, 
that the hon. Member is bound by an 
understanding to us. We have acted 
upon the knowledge we have acquired, 
in the House and out of the House, of 
the intention and disposition of the hon. 
Members who were lately in prison ; and 
having acquired that information, acting 
for ourselves, it would not have been 
impolitic, but we should not have been 
justified in keeping them longer in 
prison under the Coercion Act. Hon. 
Members speak as if there has been 
some question about extending an am- 
nesty for political offences. There is 
nothing of the sort. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and his Colleagues 
have been convicted of no offence. We 
were only intrusted by Parliament with 
the power of keeping them in prison on 
reasonable suspicion of being concerned 
in certain offences so long as we thought 
that it was imperatively required for the 
vindication of the law. That was the 
question we had to ask ourselves when 
the arrests were ordered. That is the 
question, day by day and week by week, 
we have had to ask ourselves since that 
time; and when the moment arrived 
when we could no longer say that their 
continued detention was required for the 
safety of the country, at that moment 
we were not absolutely only justified, 
but absolutely compelled, to agree to 
their release. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright), and the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), have ap- 
pealed to the Government to place them 
quickly in possession of the intentions of 
the Government as to the measures re- 
quired for the strengthening of the law. 
I can perfectly weil understand that 
hon. Members opposite should desire 
that we should immediately, even if we 
do not bring in a Bill, proceed to ex- 
plain our intentions. They think any- 
thing better than that we should be 
allowed to proceed with the proposals as 
to the Procedure of the House. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Cartwright), in making this appeal, 
has distinctly asserted, at the same time, 
that he entirely shares the opinion of 
the Government as to the paramount 
importance of making progress with the 
Rules. I put it to him, with his expe- 
rience of this House, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with practice or convenience, 
or the despatch of Public Business, that 
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we should throw down to the House for 
irregular discussion proposals which we 
intend to embody in the form of a Bill. 
These measures are in active preparation 
at the present time. I believe that the 
course we have announced—of taking 
Procedure first—will be most convenient 
and most expedient. It is all very well 
to ignore and decry the importance of 
these proposals. I have no doubt what- 
ever in my own mind, looking at the 
question even from an Irish point of 
view, that it is one not second to any 
question connected with Ireland. I be- 
lieve that one of the chief causes—in- 
deed, the chief cause—of the disparage- 
ment of authority in Ireland has been the 
disparagement of the authority of this 
House. This House has, during a long 
period of years, absorbed into itself a 
great part of the power, functions, and 
responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country. It has, in my 
opinion, absorbed into it almost greater 
wers than can be discharged by any 
gislative Assembly; but, certainly, 
when the people of Ireland see this House 
reduced by the action of a few of its 
Members to a position of almost com- 
plete impotence and helplessness, we 
cannot be surprised to find that the 
Executive power should also feel the 
effect and see its power diminished. I 
believe that one of the first requirements 
for the re-establishment of law, order, 
and authority in Ireland is, that this 
House should proceed to place itself in 
a condition to discharge the duties de- 
volving upon it. I believe it owes that 
duty not only to England and Scotland, 
but it owes it equally to Ireland; and I 
consider it is incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to press forward, without delay, 
the Procedure Rules. In the meantime, 
Sir, as I have said, it is absolutely idle 
to say that the Coercion Act is dead. 
Exceptional powers have been taken. 
Those powers exist as long as the present 
Government or any Government remains 
in Office. The Government is bound to 
make use of them when the necessity 
arises, and until the period for which 
these powers have been granted expires 
no Government can divest itself of the 
responsibility which is placed upon it. 
Under these circumstances, I trust the 
House will not consider it necessary to 
rolong this protracted discussion, un- 
ess, indeed, hon. Members opposite 
take heart of grace, and nerve them- 
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selves to bring to the test of a formal 
Motion the charges they have so freely 
made against the Government. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of making a speech at that © 
hour of the night; but he wished to 
make one observation upon the speech 
which had just been delivered by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India. The noble Marquess seemed 
to be extremely solicitous that hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 
should formulate some Vote which should 
criticize the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But before that was done 
there was a little preliminary to be gone 
through, which the Government did not 
seem to be particularly anxious to per- 
form, and that was that the Govern- 
ment should inform the House exactly 
what it was that they had done. He 
had listened attentively to the debate, 
and particularly to the declaration 
of the First Lord of the Treasury ; and 
at present he was entirely unable to 
understand upon what particular infor- 
mation it was that the Government 
decided to release the three hon. Mem- 
bers from Kilmainham. Let the House 
consider the remarkable revelations 
which had been made in the course of 
the evening. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea), without 
communication with the Government, 
and acting entirely on his own motion, 
went last Saturday to Ireland with a 
return ticket, which he stated was not 
purchased out of the Secret Service 
money. It was not very strange that 
the hon. and gallant Member should 
have gone there; but when he reached 
Dublin he had a hasty interview with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), in Kilmainham ; and what 
did he do next? Why, he rushed back 
immediately to London. Surely that 
was a somewhat extraordinary thing to 
do, if the hon. and gallant Member had 
no mission to fulfil. The most remark- 
able thing of all, and of which no ex- 
planation whatever had yet been vouch- 
safed to the House, was, that when the 
hon. and gallant Member arrived in 
London he found, by a remarkable coin- 
cidence, a Cabinet Council sitting ; and, 
somehow or other, the information he 
had obtained from the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork in Kilmainham on the 
Sunday was, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, communicated to the Cabinet Coun- 
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cil, sitting in Downing Street on the 
Monday. The House had a right to be 
informed, and ought to be informed, 
what that information was; because, 
when the Prime Minister first made his 
statement to the House that evening, he 
based the release of the ‘‘ suspects’ by 
the Government on the information they 
had received, and what the House had 
not yet heard, and what everybody who 
had listened to the debate was bewil- 
dered about, was, what that information 
was. It was said that no promise had 
been given by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, and that there was no 
promise from either of the other two hon. 
Members who had been released from 
Kilmainham Gaol. Then he was unable 
to understand how the release had been 
brought about; and before the House 
was asked to censure the conduct of 
the Government they ought to be in- 
formed what the information received 
by the Government actually was. He 
thought when the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India and his Col- 
leagues had made up their minds, and 
had the courage to reveal to the House 
what this information was, then would 
be the time to invite a Vote of Censure 
upon the Government. But while Her 
Majesty’s Ministers chose to shroud 
themselves in mystery, and to refuse all 
information to the House, and only to 
give information in a few enigmatical 
sentences that were immediately contra- 
dicted by the Irish Members—[‘ No, 
no!” }—they must expect the House to 
be discontented. Hon. Members oppo- 
site challenged his assertion. Now, he 
did not think any single statement made 
by the Prime Minister had not been im- 
mediately and flatly contradicted. It 
was a remarkable thing that when the 
hon. and gallant Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) rose in his place for the purpose 
of making an explanation of his share 
in the matter his information stopped 
short precisely at the point at which it 
began to be interesting. The hon. and 
gallant Member told the House all about 
his journey to Ireland and all about his 
railway ticket; but he said nothing about 
the information he conveyed to the cap- 
tives or to the Government on his return. 
Indeed, the hon. and gallant Member 
had not even stated that he saw the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork ; and, 
therefore, the House was totally unable 
to judge what the importance of the in- 
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formation given to the Government was. 
He did not think the Conservative Party 
would be very speedy to propose a Vote 
of Want of Confidence in the Govern- 
ment for what they had done until they 
were fully informed as to the ground 
on which the Government had acted. 
But the noble Marquess went a step 
further than this, and challenged a cen- 
sure of the Government policy. That 
action, however, would seem to be 
rather premature. The noble Marquess 
was, in his opinion, too eager for a Vote 
of Censure on the policy of the Govern- 
ment to be moved on that side of the 
House, for before he could expect that 
course to be taken by hon. Members 
he ought to go through the formality 
of informing them what was the policy 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had been 
asked, over and over again during the 
last month, what he was going to do 
to preserve law and order in Ireland; 
and, notwithstanding that he had not 
ventured to deny the truth of the lan- 
guage used by the Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland, that the state of the coun- 
try was a ‘disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion,” no indication of his intentions 
had been forthcoming. If the Govern- 
ment did not condescend to state the 
details of their proposals, which hon. 
Members did not ask for, they might, at 
any rate, follow the example of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who had stated in a few sen- 
tences the outline of the measures which 
he advocated—namely, for securing the 
speedy punishment of offences he was in 
favour of replacing trial by jury, and of 
levying compensation for injury and loss 
of life upon the district in which the 
offences were committed. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman state to the House 
the nature of the measure he was about 
to propose? The Government could not 
say that the measure was one upon 
which they had not yet mado up their 
minds, because the noble Marquess had 
stated that it was already in course of 
active preparation, and, therefore, they 
must know the nature of the measure. 
Why, then, did they not state their pro- 
posals to the House? It was because 
they knew that the very moment they 
revealed the nature of the measure the 
temporary truce with their present Irish 
allies would terminate ; the peace which 
they had patched up by the concessions 
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they had made would not endure for 
half-an-hour after they made the Irish 
Members acquainted with the measures 
they had in preparation. He would not 
detain the House longer than to observe 
that when the Government condescended 
to inform them what it was they had 
done—when they stated the policy they 
were going to pursue in Ireland, it 
would then be high time for the noble 
Marquess to challenge hon. Members on 
that side of the House to move a Vote of 
Censure ; but until they had done so, he 
thought it would be more seemly on the 
part of the noble Marquess to withhold 
his taunts. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
never put so great a strain upon his 
conscience as when he voted for the 
Statute for the Protection of Person and 
Property in Ireland. In that case he 
voted for investing the Government with 
the power of issuing Jettres de cdchet. 
He confessed to hon. Members for Ire- 
land that he regarded that arbitrary Act 
as a most unconstitutional measure, that 
could only be justified by the extremity 
of the case; but he had trusted that, 
while that Act was administered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), from his 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
character and his attachment to Consti- 
tutional principles, he would, before the 
termination of that most disgraceful 
Act, introduce some measure that would 
grant the Irish people the justice of a 
trial. The right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that night showed that he was 
right in so trusting to him; but that he 
was wrong in trusting such powers to 
Her Majesty’s other Ministers. He was 
nm certain, from the statement, so 

ighly honourable on his part, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had made that night, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
labouring against difficulties, not from 
without, not created by the Land League 
or by the rebellion in Ireland ; but that 
he had been labouring against a want 
of due support from his Colleagues in 
the Ministry. And this was proved by 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
career had terminated by a final refusal 
to restore Constitutional government 
and trial in Ireland. After this, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) hoped that no one 
would venture to taunt himself or any 
other Constitutional Conservative with 
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not having afforded due support to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in their difficulties ; 
for, if Members on his side of the House 
felt as he felt as to the character of the 
so-called Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act, the result for it must make 
them ashamed of having vested such 
powers in the hands of the Government, 
who had proved that such confidence 
was misplaced. He did not wish to de- 
tain the House, but he could not refrain 
from uttering these few words; and he 
would only add this. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
urged the House to proceed with the 
eléture, when by this extraordinary policy 
of concession he had restored to the House 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), who was the originator of 
disorderly Obstruction in the House. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Order! ” from the Home Rule 
Benches.| He repeated that it had been 
proved before the Committee of 1878. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was the originator of Obstructive dis- 
turbance in that House. [ Renewed cries 
of ‘‘Order!”] It was proved before 
the Select Committee which sat in 1878, 
and it was useless for anyone to deny 
it. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
having restored to the House the man 
who was the promoter of disorder, which 
he had declared the incapacity of the 
House to deal with, unless additional 
Rules for preserving Order of Debate 
were adopted, what was the measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman urged 
upon the House? Why, thi ecléture, to 
which, only two years ago, he himself 
objected, on the ground that it would 
not punish the authors of disorder, but 
punish and incapacitate the House it- 
self. And then the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India had 
the hardihood to taunt the Conservative 
Party with not being anxious to proceed 
with a measure which the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, only two years since, de- 
clared would add to the incapacity of 
the House, which had originated in the 
disorderly conduct and the rebellious 
action of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, whom he had now liberated 
from prison. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN appealed to 
the Chair whether the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) was in Order in speak- 
ing of an hon. Member of the House as 
rebellious ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the words 
used by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire were not Parliamentary. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE admitted that, 
perhaps, he was wrong in using the 
word ‘‘ rebellious,’’ and would therefore 
withdraw it; but he had heard the evi- 
dence which Mr. Speaker had himself 
given before the Committee in 1878, 
and which was on record, and he main- 
tained that he was entitled to say that 
it was then proved on evidence, in, which 
the Speaker concurred, that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was the 
chief originator of the disorderly scenes 
which had led to the suspension of hon. 
Members, and necessitated the adoption 
of the Rules of Urgency on the part of 
this House to secure the freedom of its 
own action. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he could not 
help regretting that, after the earnest ap- 
peals made to them by the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) and the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright), the Government would take into 
their early consideration the questions 
of arrears and leases in Ireland. The 
action of the Government had changed 
the state of affairs in Ireland very con- 
siderably, and it was now impossible 
for anyone who knew Ireland to hope 
that any rent would be paid until this 
question of arrears was settled. He 
therefore urged upon the Government 
not to allow any measure to stand be- 
tween the House and the decision of that 
question. There was no one on that 
side of the House who was a stronger 
advocate of the c/éture, as proposed by 
the Government, than himself; but, not- 
withstanding the pressing nature of that 
proposal, he was bound to confess that 
there were different degrees of urgency, 
and he maintained that the whole ques- 
tion of urgency in this matter had changed 
during the last week. If the Govern- 
ment persisted in going on with their 
Ist Resolution with regard to the Pro- 
cedure of the House, he considered they 
would be doing nothing less than gam- 
bling with the time of the House; and, 
moreover, they would, so to speak, be 
gambling on the worst principle of 
‘‘ Heads—we shall not win; tails—we 
shall most certainly lose.” He thought 
that anyone who was acquainted with 
the state of the Order Book of the 
House of Commons would know that it 
was impossible that the discussions on 
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the 1st Resolution could be concluded 
in less than three weeks; and, there- 
fore, if not upon the suggestion of hon. 
Members opposite, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would reconsider their position 
with reference to the Resolution in ques- 
tion, upon the appeals of their constant 
supporters. There was, he ventured to 
= out, a strong feeling amongst the 
iberal Party that the questions of 
arrears and leases should not be deferred 
to the end of the Session; and although 
the general opinion in the House was 
that a grave crisis had arisen, he be- 
lieved that on allsides there would be a 
desire to assist the Government in pro- 
ceeding with the remaining Resolutions, 
which were, more or less, agreed to, and 
which might well be got through within 
the next week or fortnight. Surely, by 
that time, the Government would have 
come to a conclusion as to the measures 
they intended to bring forward. He 
would impress upon them that if they 
proceeded with the cléture in the present 
grave crisis, they would be destroying any 
chance of dealing with the Irish Ques- 
tion this Session, as well as deferring 
their chance of dealing with English 
legislation in the next. : 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India had charged Members on that side 
of the House, and himself in particular, 
with not having supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) when he occupied 
a seat on the Treasury Bench. He rose 
for the purpose of stating that, during 
the long-protracted debate of last Ses- 
sion, he had remained in his place during 
the whole of the first night and until 3 
o’clock in the morning of the second, as 
did also many other hon. Members on 
that side, for the purpose of supporting 
the right hon. Gentleman in his endeavour 
to carry the measure brought in by him 
for the government of Ireland. Again, 
although the noble Marquess might not 
have been present on two occasions, once 
at the close of last Session, and once 
during the present Session, he had stated 
in that House that— 


“Much as he differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman, if there was one man sitting on the 
Treasury Bench who was actuated by a sincere 
and manly desire to do his duty to the country, 
that Gentleman was his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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it was not right on the part of the noble 
Marquess to taunt him personally with 
not having supported the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford, 
when he was a Minister of the Crown. 
Moreover, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had, 
during the present Session, although he 
could not exactly recall his language, 
spoken in strong terms of his personal 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman. 
They were deeply opposed to the policy 
of the Government with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had been connected, 
and, for his own part, he was very glad 
that he was no longer in such bad com- 
pany; but, so far as personal respect 
for the rigkt hon. Gentleman was con- 
cerned, he believed that everyone on 
that side of the House had the greatest 
respect for his ability and devotion to 
the service of the Sovereign, as well as 
for his high character, and, therefore, he 
could not regard his withdrawal from his 
position on the Treasury Bench, in the 
present crisis, as anything short of a 
national calamity. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, this 
was the first time in his experience in 
Parliament that a Ministerial resigna- 
tion had taken place, and he had neither 
the inclination nor the experience by 
which to enter into the political aspects 
of the subject ; but he did not think he 
ought to allow this occasion to pass 
without expressing his sense of personal 
regret that a statesman who, in the 
thankless post he had occupied during 
the past two years, had shown all the 
dogged and patient qualities that had 
made England free, should now be 
under the necessity of severing himself 
from the Cabinet, of which he had been 
an ornament. Hehad noright to speak 
for the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
had it from others, who the right hon. 
Gentleman would acknowledge were 
dear to him, that one of the wishes of his 
life for many years had been to be able 
to do something to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the country he visited when he 
was young. ‘T'wo years ago that oppor- 
tunity came; and he gave an earnest 
of his intention, first by the Relief of 
Distress Bill, and then by the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill, which was 
thrown out by the other branch of the 
Legislature. It might have been better 
for his reputation, in regard to Ireland, 
if he had resigned even at that time, 
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when he found himself obliged in stern 
irony to carry out laws which he him- 
self had said were oppressive; but, in- 
stead of that, he stuck to his post and 
to his Colleagues—and his post had not 
been a bed of roses. It had been his 
(Mr. Richardson’s) lot on one or two 
occasions to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman shortly after the receipt of 
telegrams from Ireland informing the 
right hon. Gentleman of the shedding of 
innocent blood in Ireland—on one occa- 
sion the blood of a woman—and when 
he saw how the right hon. Gentleman 
felt it, and how he felt that he was 
being blamed for these occurrences, he 
said to himself that he would rather 
have been a prisoner in gaol than in the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. 
And he would go further, and say he 
believed that when the occurrences of 
these days became history, and when 
the correspondence of the leading states- 
men was published, as was the corre- 
spondence of Pitt and Peel and Palmer- 
ston, then, and not till then, even some 
of the hon. Members opposite, or their 
descendants, would acknowledge that 
the ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
had been denounced as the enemy of 
Ireland, had in many cases been her 
truest friend. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE PAY. 


—o Co — 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Brt1 113.]} 


(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 2nd May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART II. 


ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
Boroven BurGEssEs. 


Clause 9 (Qualification of burgess). 

Mr. BIGGAR proposed to leave out 
lines 18 and 19, with the object of doing 
away with a provision which was con- 
stantly evaded, and which had no prac- 
tical effect—namely, the provision which 
required ratepayers in a borough not 
only to be ratepayers of premises, but to 
have residences in such borough before 
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they could vote as electors. No matter 
how large a ratepayer might be in a 
borough, if he had not rated premises 
which he could call his own domicile he 
could not vote as a burgess in the 
borough. That provision was constantly 
evaded, and he had evaded it himself. 
For a number of years he was a rate- 
payer to a considerable amount in Bel- 
fast; but he had no vote for municipal 
purposes. After a time he felt disposed 
to become a member of the own 
Council, and, in order to qualify himself 
for that position, he fitted up a bed-room 
in the premises for which o had been 
rated, and by sleeping there a few times 
he was able to declare himself a bond fide 
resident within the borough—when, in 
reality, he was living with his father, as 
he was before he manufactured his 
franchise. In that way this principle 
was evaded, and it was unreasonable to 
impose conditions which were really 
never acted upon in practice. Another 
case in illustration occurred this year. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin had to 
manufacture a qualification exactly as 
he haddone. The Lord Mayor actually 
resided seven miles beyond the City of 
Dublin ; but, although a large ratepayer 
in the City, he had no vote, and, in order 
to qualify and to make certain that he 
would not be disqualified as Lord Mayor, 
he slept a few times in a room in his 
business premises, and so obtained the 
qualification. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, leave 
out lines 18 and 19. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT admitted that the law 
was very often evaded ; but, at the same 
time, he could not agree to the Amend- 
ment. The law, as stated in these two 
lines, was drawn in exactly the same 
way with respect to municipal elections 
as in regard to Parliamentary elections, 
and the qualification as to residence was 
put on exactly the same footing. For 
that reason he thought it would be 
undesirable to accept the Amendment. 
Since the passing of the Act of 1835, it 
had always been the custom to require 
12 months’ residence in a town as a 
qualification, and he could not agree to 
such a change as that now suggested. 
The Bill, moreover, was rather a Con- 
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solidating Bill than a measure to amend 
the law. 

Mr. BIGGAR doubted whether the 
hon. Gentleman had correctly stated 
the law. He had never heard that 
a ratepayer had to prove residence as 
well as occupation in order to qualify 
for a vote at a Parliamentary election. 
It was not so in Ireland, and he had 
voted in respect of premises in which he 
had never lived. He had never had a 
residence in his life, and he was con- 
vinced that a ratepayer in Ireland was 
qualified to vote, whether he had any 
residence or not. The real practical 
effect of this provision was simply to 
disqualify a comparatively small number 
of people who might have weight and 
influence. Many unmarried sons lived 
with their fathers as he did; but he was 
registered on the Register as a Parlia- 
mentary voter, although he could not 
vote for a Town Councillor. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman was _ incorrect, 
and this was one of those absurd pro- 
visions which could always be evaded if 
people chose to take a little trouble to 
do so. More than that, it set up a 
system of colourable qualification ; and 
he could not agree that, because this 
was a Consolidating Bill, therefore the 
law, which seemed absurd in some re- 
spects, should not be amended now that 
there was an opportunity such as might 
not occur again for a long time. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that what he 
had stated was the law in England. 
He was not aware what the law in Ire- 
land was, and this Bill only applied to 
England. That had been the law since 
1835, and he did not consider it wise to 
make any difference between the qualifi- 
cation for Parliamentary and for muni- 
cipal elections. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Does this Bill 
apply to Parliamentary elections? 

Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Mr. GILL: Are we to understand 
that this Bill does not extend to Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Certainly; it is 
merely a Bill to consolidate all Acts re- 
lating to England. 

Mr. WAKION inquired whether the 
hon. Gentleman had considered the pro- 
priety of extending the seven miles’ 
limit somewhat ? 

Mr. HIBBERT asaaid, he should be 
sorry to alter the number of miles, 
because that was the same limit as fur 
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Parliamentary elections; and, unless it 
was intended to alter the limit in those 
cases, it would be unwise to alter it here, 
more especially as the Register was the 
same for both purposes. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. The point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman as to the incon- 
venience of making a distinction between 
Parliamentary and municipal elections 
was an important point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to leave out 
lines 23 to 26, inclusive, and he ex- 
plained that the objection to those lines 
was that, if the governing Party in a 
borough were disposed to encourage 
a rate collector, he could exact only the 
smallest amount of rates; and so a great 
many ratepayers opposed to the domi- 
nant Party would be disqualified. One 
of the great difficulties in regard to Par- 
liamentary elections was to get people to 
pay their rates in time; and this pro- 
vision would be a premium to dishonest 
rate collectors to abstain from asking 
ratepayers belonging to an opposite 
Party to pay their rates. He himself 
had had a painful experience of this 
kind in Belfast, because, when the Con- 
servative Party in that borough were 
very much in the ascendant, their rate 
collectors intentionally neglected to col- 
lect the rates from a large portion of the 
Liberal electors. The result was that 
the representation got entirely into the 
hands of the Conservatives; and that 
was very injurious, because, thinking 
they had perfect immunity, they greatly 
exceeded their borrowing powers. He 
thought a sufficient qualification would 
be the payment of one tax or rate, and 
it was very objectionable to leave a 
number of collectors to abstain from 
asking for the rates from a certain sec- 
tion of the electors, with the practical 
effect of throwing political power into 
the hands of one Party. For these 
reasons he proposed this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out lines 23 to 26, inclusive. 

Question wy ep “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 


Mr. Hibbert 
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Member, and he could not agree with 
him at all that these objections would 
arise to the extent that had been sug- 
gested. He did not say it was in- 
variably the case ; but, asa general rule, 
borough rates were collected well up 
to time by the collectors. As the hon. 
Member had said, inconveniences might 
have arisen at Belfast. Nevertheless, 
he did not think it would be wise to 
alter the law as to borough rates. So 
far as he (Mr. Hibbert) was concerned, 
there had been no application to him 
on the part of any ratepayers of any 
borough in England; therefore he could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he could not 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, as the hon. 
Member for Liverpool did not approve 
of the Amendment, he would ask leave 
to withdraw it. He must say, at the 
same time, that he was not convinced 
by the arguments he had heard. He 
was acquainted with a case where the 
office of the rate collector was so small 
that it was impossible, when the last 
days for paying the rates arrived, for all 
the people who made a rush to be in 
time to find standing room within it, and 
the result was that many people who 
were anxious to pay could not do so. 
When travelling through different parts 
of England, and communicating with 
Parties, there was no more common com- 
plaint made than that a certain class of 
electors neglected to pay their rates. 
This would cause a great reduction in 
the number of electors on the list, and 
very materially interfere with the elec- 
tive power of the constituencies. He, 
however, begged leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Corporations Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 


Council; Mayor, Aldermen, and Coun- 
cillors. 


Clause 10 (Constitution of council) 
agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Qualification of councillor). 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he would move 
to leave out from ‘‘ beyond,” in line 5, 
to ‘‘and,”’ in line 7, and insert “‘ within 
seven miles of the borough.” He did 
not know on what principle a person 
who was not qualified to vote in a 
borough should be qualified to act as a 
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member of a Town Council in a borough. 
To allow such a thing to take place 
appeared to him to be giving an un- 
reasonable preference to a class of people 
whom it was not desirable to elect as 
Town Councillors. Men would be likely 
to be elected simply on social grounds 
because they held high positions—and 
in spite of their being unable to devote 
continuous attention to municipal busi- 
ness. Any person entitled to vote should 
be eligible for election on the Council ; 
but, at the same time, no person not 
qualified to vote should be considered 
qualified to sit as a member of the Cor- 
poration or Board. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, leave out from ‘‘beyond,” in 
line 5, to “ and,” in line 7, and insert “ within 
seven miles of the borough.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. The 
words, as they would be left by the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, would be 
peculiar, if not absolutely absurd. They 
would have ‘‘ resident beyond””—beyond 
nothing at all. The person would be 
left, ‘‘is resident and not resident,’ by 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should like 
to explain to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Biggar) the object of these words he 
wished to strike out. They were the 
present law, and were passed in an Act 
of 1868. They applied only to Alder- 
men. The Act passed in 1868—which 
was incorporated in the present measure 
—enabled Aldermen to live beyond seven 
miles and up to 15 miles away, and this 
provision was inserted on the applica- 
tion of a large number of the populous 
Municipalities of the country. The ap- 
plication was made on the ground that 
a number of very desirable persons lived 
more than seven but less than 15 miles 
away, and that means should be taken 
to enable those gentlemen to be elected 
Aldermen. He remembered when leave 
was given for the introduction of the 
Bill in 1868, and recollected that what 
he had stated was the only object of 
these words. He could not, therefore, 
agree to the proposal to strike them out. 


The provision applied only to a very | 
few cases in the country; and as it was 
thought desirable only a short time ago | 


to enact it, he did not think it would 
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be desirable for Parliament to strike it 
out. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper in his name raised 
the same question; therefore, he did 
not propose to move it. However, 
the Amendment which followed was one 
which seemed to him to be very import- 
ant, and one upon which he felt inclined 
to divide the Committee. The object 
of the sub-section, as he understood it, 
was to give power to a member of the 
Town Council to lease or purchase land 
from, or sell land to, the Corporation of 
which he was a member. He could not 
imagine anything more objectionable 
and anything more open to abuse than 
this. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Disqualifications for being 
councillor). 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, leave 
out lines 39 and 40.—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment; and when 
the hon. Member reflected upon what it 
meant, he doubted whether he would 
divide the Committee on it. No doubt, 
it did open the door to corruption of 
some kind; but, at the same time, many 
cases arose in which members of Corpo- 
rations owned land which it was most 
desirable that those Corporations should 
purchase; and to accept the proposed 
Amendment would be to throw a great 
impediment in the way of making such 
satisfactory arrangements in regard to 
land. He did not know whether many 
cases of corruption had occurred; but 
perhaps the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, who was very well informed on 
these matters, would be able to give 
them a better idea as to the exact state 
of the case. So far as he (Mr. Hibbert) 
was concerned, he had not heard of any 
cases of the kind. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that in some 
towns the Corporation owned a large 
quantity of leasehold property, a deal 
of which was held by members of 
the Town Council. There were many 
occupiers who held their leases from 


js Corporation, and who, from time 
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to time, became members of that Cor- 
poration. In Liverpool a third or a 
quarter of the town consisted of Corpo- 
ration Jeaseholds; and if they were to 
enact that no holder of a Corporation 
leasehold should be a member of a Town 
Council, they would be depriving the 
Corporation of that town of some of ,its 
most important members. 

Mr. LEAMY agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down that it 
would be a decided mistake to prevent 
members of a Town Council from hold- 
ing Corporation leases. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that in all 
transactions to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Biggar) had referred, the consent 
of the Treasury would have to be ob- 
tained, and that consent would not be 
given without inquiry. It would be 
seen, therefore, that there was a pretty 
strong safeguard against corruption. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that perhaps he 
misunderstood the purport of the pro- 
vision. His contention was not that a 
member of a Town Council should not 
hold a Corporation lease, but that he 
should not bargain for one whilst he 
was a member of a Corporation. Of 
course, it should be open to a man, after 
his lease had been granted, to become a 
member of a Corporation; but, as in 
the case of a Trustee, who was unable 
to take any personal interest in property 
of which he was Trustee, without going 
to the Court of Chancery, so a member 
of a Corporation ought not to be allowed 
to make any bargain for taking over 
Corporation property whilst a member 
of the Corporation. Perhaps the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland would remem- 
ber a case which had occurred in Bel- 
fast, within the past two or three years, 
where a person, on behalf of some minors, 
took proceedings to set aside the sale of 
some property to members of a Corpo- 
ration. It was alleged at the time that 
the transaction had been of a very ques- 
tionable character, certain Town Com- 
missioners having given a lease to their 
own Chairman. It seemed to him that 
bargains like this could not be defended, 
and as the matter was an important one, 
unless a more satisfactory answer were 
given to him he should divide the Com- 
mittee on the question. He would pro- 
pose to amend his Motion, and simply 
move to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘‘lease” to the word “or” 
in the next line, as suggested by his 
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hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy). If a person 
wished to make a bargain with a Cor- 
poration, let him cease to be a member 
of that Corporation, and let his solicitor 
act for him in the ordinary way. Whilst 
he was a member of the Corporation he 
would be in a position to know whether 
the lowest or what tender would be ac- 
cepted, and could regulate his pro- 
ceedings accordingly. Under such cir- 
cumstances as these it could not be 
said that property was in the open 
market. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that in Liver- 
pool Corporation property was sold by 
auction. Where improvements were 
being effected, and it was found that 
some of the land which it was desirable 
to take belonged to a member of the 
Council, it would be very hard to com- 
pel that member to resign his seat in 
the Corporation before the land could 
be bought. If such a provision were 
enacted, it would lead to the retirement 
of a third of the Town Council of Liver- 
pool. As he had said, in that town all 
the property of the Corporation was 
sold by public auction, so that it was 
impossible for a buyer, who was a mem- 
ber of the Corporation, to have an ad- 
vantage over anyone else. He had been 
a member of the Corporation for nearly 
20 years, and he had never known of a 
single instance of corruption, or of any- 
thing in the nature of a job. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he must again 
call attention to the fact that in all cases 
the consent of the Treasury was required 
before any sale or any lease could be 
made. It seemed to him that if they 
adopted the plan suggested by the hon. 
Member for Cavan, they would provide 
a very roundabout mode of procedure. 
It would be a very strange thing if a 
Councillor or Alderman were obliged to 
retire from the Corporation befure he 
could sell or lease to the Corporation any 
property which he might own, and 
which, for public purposes, might be re- 
quired. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing upon the question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, this was a matter 
upon which he had formed a very stron 
opinion; and, therefore, he was afrai 
he should have to ask the Committee to 
divide. Despite what the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) said, it was 
a well-known fact that in towns where 
there was not much difference of politi- 
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cal opinions, members of the Corpora- 
tions did many things out of pure 
friendship towards one another, al- 
though those very things might be op- 
posed to the interests of the whole 
community. There was no reason why 
a man should not buy from or sell to the 
Corporation, of which he might be a 
member, £100,000 worth of property in 
which he was pecuniarily interested. 
The clause did not provide that the con- 
sent of the Court of Chancery or the 
Treasury should be obtained to the 
transaction. 

Mr. HIBBERT pointed out that in 
another part of the Bill it was provided 
that the Treasury was to be consulted in 
all cases. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked what part of the 
Bill the hon. Gentleman referred to? 
The matter was so important that he did 
not like to pass it over without ascer- 
taining the sense of the Committee. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was the 109th 
clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the 109th clause 
provided that— 

“ The Council shall not, unless authorized by 
Act of Parliament, sell, mortgage, or alienate 
any corporate land without the approval of the 
Treasury.” 


And then it went on-— 


‘The Council shall not, unless authorized by 
Act of Parliament, lease, or agree to lease, any 
corporate land without the approval of the 
Treasury, except as follows :—They may make 
a lease, or agreement for a lease, for a term 
not exceeding thirty-one years..... ; they 
may make a lease, or agreement for a lease, for 
a term not exceeding seventy-five years from 
the date of the lease or agreement, and either 
at a reserved rent or on a fine, or both, as the 
Council think fit.’’ 

He had, however, formed a decided 
opinion upon the subject, and, therefore, 
must ask the Committee to divide. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 79; 
Noes 11: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 76.) 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 13 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Byelaws. 


Clause 24 (Power of council to make 
byelaws). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 10, 
line 4, after ‘‘ council,’’ to insert ‘‘ con- 
firms said byelaw or.’’ As the clause 
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now stood a copy of the bye-laws were 
to be sent to the Privy Council; but no 
provision was mado that the Privy 
Council must formally declare its ap- 
proval of them. The clause was want- 
ing in this respect, for it might so 
happen that bye-laws might be over- 
looked by the Privy Council. Objection- 
able bye-laws might thus come into 
force, and he thought it was desirable to 
guard against such a possibility by the 
insertion of the words he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 4, after ‘‘ council,” insert “‘ confirms 
said byelaw or.””—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was informed 
it was quite unnecessary to insert the 
words suggested. Bye-laws would come 
in force if they were not disallowed of 
by the Privy Council ; and he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he quite under- 
stood that bye-laws would come into 
force if they were not disallowed, and 
that was what he wanted to provide 
against. All he desired was that the 
Privy Council should formally express 
their approval or disapproval, so that it 
should not be possible for bye-laws to 
come into force unless they had first of 
all been examined. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, no difficulty 
arose at the present time. Bye-laws 
were always returned from the Privy 
Council, and they came in force at the 
very time they were allowed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had no wish to 
go to a division, and asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 25 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 


Supplemental and Exceptional Provisions. 


Clause 36 (Declaration or acceptance 
of office). 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 15, to 
leave out sub-section 2, namely— 


‘‘ Every Alderman who has made and sub- 
scribed the declaration in respect of estate shall 
once in avenr Some years, if required in writing 
by two members of the Council, make and sub- 
scribe a declaration that he is qualified to the 
value or amount mentioned in the declaration 
originally made by him.” 
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Question — “That the words 
os posed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.’ 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was happy 
to say he could agree to the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 37 to 44, inclusive, agreed to. 


PART III: 


PREPARATIONS FOR AND PROCEDURE AT 
ELEcTIONS. 


Parish Burgess Tists; Burgess Rolls ; 
Ward Rolls. 


Clause 45 (Preparation and revision 
of parish burgess lists) agreed to. 


Clause 46 (The burgess roll and ward 
rolls). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 18, 
lines 13 and 14, to leave out ‘‘ twenty- 
second,” and insert ‘‘ fifteenth.” It was 
found that in the case of a contested 
municipal election too short a time was 
allowed to elapse between the comple- 
tion of the burgess roll and the election. 
At present only eight days were allowed 
for preparation; he thought 15 days 
were quite few enough, and he proposed 
this Amendment with the object of 
granting more time in case of municipal 
contests. 


Amendment proposed, in page 18, 
lines 13 and 14, to leave out “‘ twenty- 
second,” and insert “fifteenth.” —(r. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘That ‘twenty- 
second’ stand part of the Olause.”’ 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry he 
could not assent tothe Amendment. It 
was found quite impossible to have the 
Register completed by the 15th of 
October. He was aware that incon- 
venience arose; but he was afraid it 
could not be avoided. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was glad the 
hon. Gentleman recognized the disad- 
vantage of the present system. Per- 
haps by the next Sitting of the Com- 
mittee the hon. Gentleman would be 
able to suggest a compromise by the 
adoption of a date between the 15th 
and 22nd. If the hon. Gentleman could 
consent to change the 22nd into the 18th, 
and thus allow a few days extra, it 
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would be of immense advantage in case 
of a contested election. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would re- 
consider the matter, and, if it was pos- 
sible, suggest a change of date. He 
could not, however, make any definite 
promise in the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, his next Amend- 
ment had reference to the point raised 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). He proposed, in 
page 18, to leave out sub-section 3, 
namely— 

“The names in the burgess roll shall be num- 

bered consecutively, without reference to wards 
or to polling districts, unless in any case the 
Council direct that the same be numbered by 
wards or by polling districts.” 
In his opinion the burgess roll should 
be made out in wards or polling districts, 
because in the case of a contested elec- 
tion nothing was more annoying than to 
find the streets of the borough arranged 
alphabetically. He knew there was a 
provision that the names of voters in 
each street should be arranged in the 
order in which they appeared in the 
Rate Book; but it seemed to him that 
sub-section 3 of this clause was one 
which, if adopted, would cause great 
inconvenience without ensuring any cor- 
responding advantage. 


Amendment proposed in page 18, leave 
out sub-section (3).—({ Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, “That the sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, at the present 
time the law required that the names in 
the burgess roll should be numbered 
consecutively without reference to the 
polling district ; but as some Municipali- 
ties desired to have the names numbered 
by wards or polling districts the words 
had been inserted in the sub-section— 

“Unless in any case the Council direct that 
the same be numbered by wards or by polling 
districts.’’ 

Those words had been put in on purpose 
to allow those Municipalities who wished 
it to have the names numbered by wards 
or polling districts, and, on the other 
hand, to allow the old system to be re- 
tained wherever it was desired. The 
sub-section was very elastic, and he 
thought it was well it should be so. 
He did not think it wise to lay down 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that in another 
part of the Bill provision was made that 
the lists should be made in a certain way ; 
this sub -section, therefore, conflicted 
with a succeeding portion of the Bill. 
He did not see why the hon. Gentleman 
could not agree to a substantial Amend- 
ment, and thus guard against many 
difficulties which now presented them- 
selves during a municipal election. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, if the hon. 
Member would allow the matter to stand 
over, he (Mr. Hibbert) would see whe- 
ther the words could not be transposed, 
in order to bring the latter part of the 
sub-section into greater prominence. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was disposed to 
let the sub-section stand unaltered. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would not ask 
the Committee to divide; but he would 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman to amend 
the clause, if he could possibly see his 
way. He(Mr. Biggar) knew that a Cor- 
poration was generally the dominant 
party in a borough, and wished to keep 
matters as they were. He was convinced 
the Amendment was desirable in the 
interest of minorities. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he hoped the 
clause would be retained as at present 
framed. In the borough of Liverpool, 
for instance, there were 120 polling dis- 
tricts ; and, therefore, it was very impor- 
tant that the Council should have the 
power to divide the burgess list into dis- 
tricts. It would be almost impracti- 
cable to make a consecutive list. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitley) had strongly sup- 
ported the view which he (Mr. Biggar) 
took of the matter — namely, that it 
should be imperative that the burgess 
list should be divided into wards or 
polling districts. He did not think it 
should be within the power of the domi- 
nant Party to decide whether the list 
should be arranged in alphabetical order 
or not. 

Mr. HIBBERT promised to look into 
the question. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Arrangement of lists and 
rolls). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 19, to 
leave out lines 4, 5, and 6—namely— 


“(2.) Subject to any such direction, and to 
the provisions of this Act as to polling districts, 
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the arrangement of the lists and rolls shall be 
alphabetical.”’ 
He held that these words were in entire 
opposition to another part of the Bill, 
and one which the hon. Gentleman had 
assented to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
leave out lines 4, 5, and 6.—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question om osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the object of the 
words proposed to be left out was to 
allow Municipalities to act as they con- 
sidered best. He did not think it desir- 
able to lay down a hard-and-fast line as 
to the way in which the various munici- 
pal lists should be made out. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the arrangement 
of the list alphabetically entailed con- 
siderable inconvenience upon collectors 
and other officials, as well as upon can- 
didates for municipal honours. He 
really could not see on what ground the 
hon. Gentleman should insist upon the 
retention of the lines; and, therefore, he 
moved their omission. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would con- 
sider the matter with the other postponed 
clauses, if the hon. Member would bring 
it up on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Correction of burgess roll) © 
agreed to. 


Clause 49 (Printing and sale of bur- 
gess roll and other documents) agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Separate list of persons 
qualified to be councillors but not to be 
burgesses). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had given 
Notice of his intention to move the 
omission of this clause. Inasmuch as 
the clause raised the question of the 
alphabetical arrangement of the burgess 
lists and other matters, which had been 
already decided, he would not press his 
Amendment. Perhaps, bowever, the 
hon. Gentleman, when he was consider- 
ing the general question of the alpha- 
betical lists, would consider whether he 
could not consent to the omission of the 
8rd sub-section of this clause—namely— 

“The town clerk shall arrange the names 
entered in these lists, when revised, in alpha- 
betical order as a separate list (in this Act 
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called the separate non-resident list), with an 
~ {emma heading, at the end of the burgess 
ro. yg 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 51 to 58, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Mode of conducting poll 
at contested election). 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 21, 
line 18, to leave out ‘‘four’’ and insert 
‘‘six.” His object in proposing this 
Amendment was to give the working 
people a greater opportunity of record- 
ing their votes. The question had been 
much discussed, and he believed there 
was a strong opinion held by many 
people that the hours of polling should 

e extended. He need not offer any 
arguments in favour of the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 21, 
line 18, leave out ‘‘four’”’ and insert 
“ six.”’—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the Ballot Act 
Continuance Bill, which was now before 
the House, provided that Municipalities 
should limit the hour of polling to 8 
o'clock. Seeing that that Bill dealt 
with both Parliamentary and municipal 
elections, he did not think it desirable 
to assent to the present Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Biggar) would not press 
the Amendment. To extend the hours 
of polling to 6 o’clock would be of 
little advantage, because the majority of 
working men did not cease work until 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. BIGGAR could foresee great dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience if they were to 
have one Act laying down one principle 
and another Act laying down another 
principle. The result would be con- 
fusion, and one set of Judges would de- 
cide one way and another set of Judges 
another. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
the difficulty would arise which the hon. 
Gentleman imagined. The Ballot Act 
Continuance Bill provided that a Town 
Council should decide whether they 
would keep a poll open until 4 o’clock 
or until 8 o’clock. If they decided in 
favour of the later hour they would 
pass a resolution accordingly, and the 
poll would be open until that hour for 
all time to come. 


‘ four’ 


Mr. Biggar 
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and see what decision was arrived at in 
respect to the Ballot Bill. 

Mr. HEALY asked why the hon. 
Gentleman should be so nice? The Bal- 
lot Act Continuance Bill, to all appear- 
ances, was not likely to pass this Ses- 
sion. There was a very strong feeling 
with regard to the hours of polling, and he 
knew that in some boroughs the work- 
ing men complained very greatly about 
the insufficient opportunity afforded 
them to vote. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman might very wisely consent to 
4 o’clock being struck out and some 
later hour being inserted. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment, in order to adopt 
the word “‘ eight” instead of “six.” If 
the Government thought it desirable 
that the hours of polling should be ex- 
tended to 8 o’clock, they had now an op- 
portunity of adopting that hour. If the 
point were raised on the Ballot Bill, a 
lengthy discussion would, no doubt, be 
carried on by the Conservative Mem- 
bers; but now the Government had the 
chance of extending the hours of polling 
without any opposition. They heard a 
great deal about the waste of time and 
about Obstruction ; but he believed that 
more time was wasted by the want 
of judicious management on the part of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who had 
charge of Bills than by all the Obstruc- 
tion that could possibly be carried on in 
the House. He begged leave to move 
that the word “ four ”’ be struck out and 
the word ‘‘eight” inserted. The Go- 
vernment would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of voting for their own principle. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
strike out the word ‘‘ four,’’ which is the 
word before the Committee, and if the 
Committeo also refuse to insert the word 
‘‘ six,” then the hon. Gentleman may 
move that the word “eight” be in- 
serted. 

Mr. HEALY said, he hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) would 
not put his foot upon the suggestion,’ but 
that he would at least promise to give 
some consideration to the matter. He 
(Mr. Healy) did not think the Ballot 
Act Continuance Bill had the smallest 
chance of passing this year; but the 
hon. Gentleman had now, nevertheless, 
an excellent opportunity of enabling 
working men to vote. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was quite 
willing to reconsider the subject; but 
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impossible to alter this Bill in order to 
extend the hours of polling from 4 to 
8 o’clock. What should be done, if 
anything at all was done, would be to 
give power to the Town Council to 
make the alteration if thought desirable. 
It was well known that most Munici- 
palities were not populous, and that 
there was no necessity to have polls 
open after 4 o’clock. There were, how- 
ever, many other places where it would 
be a convenience to have polls open 
until 8 o’clock; under the Ballot Act 
Continuance Bill, the polls in those 
ey could be kept open until that 
our. He was not quite so hopeless 
about the Ballot Bill as the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Healy); on the contrary, he 
believed it had every chance of becom- 
ing law this Session. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would not put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing ; 
but would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 60 to 109, inclusive, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Biggar). 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson.) 


[BILL 18.] SECOND READING. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th March], 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. FINDLATER said, he had with- 
drawn the clauses of this Bill which 
related to Equity appeals; and as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had con- 
sented to the remaining clauses upon 
that understanding, he hoped the House 





Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 15th May. 


Mr. FINDLATER said, if he were 
in Order, he would then move Instruc- 
tions to the Committee to consider cer- 
tain clauses extending the Equity juris- 
diction, of which he had given Notice to 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will have to give Notice of the In- 
structions to the Committee which he 
desires to move. 


MILITARY MANCUVRES [COMPENSATION ]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of Compensation to persons whose 
lands may be damaged by the passage of 
Troops, and of persons accompanying them ; 
and of Compensation to the Members of the 
Court of Arbitration to be appointed in pur- 
suance of any Act of the present Session for 
making provision for facilitating the Manceuvres 
of Troops to be assembled during the present 
summer. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883, the sum of £9,282,435 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


a Qo 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 3) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘ The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Birmingham and Aston Tramways, 
Birmingham and Suburban Tramways, Bir- 
mingham and Western District Tramways, 
London South District ‘Tramways, Manchester, 
Bury, and Rochdale Tramways (Extensions), 
Sea View and Brading Harbour Tramways, 
and Walsall and District Tramways, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Asutey and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 5th May, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrt—Select Committee— 
Stolen Goods * (64), nominated. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRAYE rose to call attention to 
the fact that no Ordnance Survey has 
been made of a large portion of the 
British Isles since the reign of William 
IV., when the map was published on 
the one-inch scale only; and to inquire 
if the Government would accelerate the 
25-inch survey now progressing, by re- 
stricting the work of the ordnance sur- 
veyors to the British Isles, or by taking 
any other steps conducive to the com- 
pletion of the first extended map of this 
country ? At present it was next to im- 
possible to ascertain the exact area of 
many fields in the Midland counties, and 
this uncertainty led to arbitrations which 
were often disputed. Some fields were 
85 or 90 or 95 acres in extent; and as 
there existed no private or public survey 
of them, difficulties arose in determining 
their value. Again, the boundaries of 
counties were in some instances vague 
and undefined, an evil which would be 
best remedied by a carefully prepared 
map. 

Kart STANHOPE desired to point 
out that, according to the Report of the 
Survey of last year, most of the river 
basins had not yet been surveyed. In 
the interests of the ratepayers it was im- 
portant that the work should be pushed 
on, more especially as the Rivers Con- 
servancy and Floods Prevention Bill had 
already passed a second reading in the 
other House, and he hoped would soon 
become law. No doubt, since the last 
Survey was prepared, great changes had 
occurred in the roads and railways of 
this country; but the present Survey 
was progressing very slowly, and 24,774 
square miles were still unsurveyed in 
England and Wales. To his mind it was 
a great disgrace to us that, whereas in 
France and Germany effective Surveys 
had been made in recent years, such large 
portions of this country had not been 
ee for the last 40 or 50 years. He 
urged that the Survey should be pressed 
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forward, so as to terminate, not in 1890, 
as proposed, but in two or three years’ 
time. The Parliamentary Report, how- 
ever, stated— 

‘‘That the progress of the survey is exactly 
proportioned to the amount of the money voted 
by Parliament for its prosecution.” 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, in reply to the 
noble Lord, he was glad to be able to 
inform him that steps had been taken 
for greatly accelerating the Ordnance 
Survey. The Government came to the 
conclusion in 1880 that, in view of facili- 
tating the transfer of land, it was most 
important that there should be a good 
cadastral map at an early date. Arrange- 
ments were at once made to obtain a 
larger Vote from Parliament, and to 
train a large number of skilled men. 
with the view of doubling the staff, 
Great difficulty was experienced in so 
largely increasing the number of men 
employed, especially those engaged in 
carrying on the supervision and checks, 
for which special qualities and great ex- 
perience were necessary ; but these diffi- 
culties had been successfully met and 
overcome. In carrying out the Survey 
preference had been given to mineral 
districts, Metropolitan counties, and parts 
required for military purposes. There 
were nine centres from which the Survey 
was carried on, and they were so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest facility 
for conducting the work with economy 
and efficiency. In England and Wales, 
out of 59,470 square miles, about 37,000 
square miles had been surveyed. Last 
year the amount surveyed was 2,388 
square miles. It was now confidently 
hoped that the whole Survey would be 
completed in 1890, instead of 1900, 
which was formerly contemplated. The 
noble Lord was afraid that scientific 
and interesting expeditions to Syria and 
Palestine would interfere with the pro- 
gress of the Survey. He could assure 
him that would not be the case, and at 
present there were no special Surveys 
being carried out. As regards the Pales- 
tine Survey, it was a mistake to imagine 
that it interfered with the Home Survey. 
The men employed were not wanted at 
home, and the money expended came 
from private sources. The real reason 
that had kept back the Survey so long 
had been the simple fact that up to 1880 
only £100,000 had been voted by Par- 
liament annually, and the progress had 
been exactly in proportion to the amount 
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so voted. The Vote now asked in the 
Estimates was £215,000. There had 
been considerable delay in publishing the 
maps, and it was undoubtedly true that 
the 6-inch map had been much behind 
the 25-inch scale map, for the simple 
reason that with the 6-inch map, after 
being reduced by photography from the 
large scale, it was necessary to transfer 
it to copper and then to engrave on the 
plate. This process was most tedious 
and costly, and thus delayed the 6-inch 
maps, while with the 25-inch large scale 
a photozincograph could be made direct, 
and the maps were thus completed at 
once. He was glad to be able toinform 
the noble Lord that during the last two 
months the Director General had dis- 
covered a plan by which this process of 
photozincography could be used also for 
the 6-inch maps. Not only would this 
effect a great saving of time, but it 
would also effect a saving of about 
£100,000. If the noble Lord wished 
to see in detail the exact dates when 
the Survey would be completed in each 
county, he would find the whole ques- 
tion most carefully worked out and 
shown on a map in a Return presented 
to Parliament last August, and which 
gave a great deal of information on the 
subject. 


STOLEN GOODS BILL [H.L. | 


The Lords following were named of the 
Select Committee : 


Ld. Chancellor. L. Brodrick. 
E. Waldegrave. L. Rosebery. 
E. Beauchamp. L. Aberdare. 
V. Sherbrooke. L. Bramwell. 
L. Thurlow. 


The Committee to meet on Wednesday next at 
Two o’clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 5th May, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolution [May 4] reported. 

Pustic Bitis — Resolution [May 4] reported— 
Military Manceuvres [Compensation] *. 

Ordered—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *, 
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Ordered — First Reading — Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [150]. 

First Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) * [161]. 

Report—Local Government (Highways) Provi- 
sional Order * [129]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—a70o>— 


SPAIN—DEATH OF A BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 


Mr. HENDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the following melancholy occurrence at 
Malaga in December last :— 

‘On the evening of the 10th December 1881, 
Thomas Mitchell, third engineer of the Anchor 
Line 8.8. ‘‘Tyrian,’”’ in company with the 
second mate, the second engineer, and the chief 
steward of that vessel, all of them being re- 
spectable young men, and perfectly sober, were 
taking a stroll through the town. In the course 
of their walk, the locality being quite unknown 
to them, they approached the public gaol: the 
night was dark and cold; they heard a man, 
who was wrapped up in a rug, shout out several 
times, in a loud voice, but being ignorant of the 
language, they supposed the man was addressing 
somebody else, and they walked on, conversing 
with each other in a friendly way, when a shot 
was fired at them, which struck and mortally 
wounded Mitchell in the left groin. It was only 
then that they became aware that the place was 
the public prison and that the man in the ru 
was one of the sentries. Mitchell was carrie 
to the hospital, when he died of his wound the 
next morning. The deceased was a very pro- 
mising young man and a great help to his 
parents, who are not without need ;”’ 


and, whether, under the circumstances, 
it is the intention of the Spanish Go- 
vernment to make compensation to Mit- 
chell’s parents ; and, if not, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in the matter ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Lord Granville has been informed that 
the Spanish Government will contribute 
a moderate sum to a subscription which 
it is proposed to raise on behalf of 
Mitchell’s family. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — THE 
ACT OF EDWARD III.—TREATMENT 
OF PERSONS REFUSING TO FIND 
BAIL. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the prisoners who have refused 
to give bail under the Act of Edward ITI. 
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are not allowed to communicate with 
each other in the same prison, or with 
anybody else, except during the fifteen 
minutes allowed to outside visitors; 
whether, while they are allowed to write 
to friends outside the gaol and to pri- 
soners in other gaols, they are not al- 
lowed to write to friends in the same 
prison, nor allowed to speak to them; 
whether the rule affecting such prisoners 
expressly states the object of this is ‘‘ to 
revent contamination’’ and ‘the de- 
eating of the ends of justice ;” whether 
the Government apprehend ‘ contami- 
nation” or the ‘‘ defeat of the ends of 
justice” in the case of the persons at 
present arrested under the Act of Ed- 
ward III. ; if not, whether they can per- 
mit a modification of the rule; whether 
itis the fact that a person reasonably 
suspected of murder is only kept in soli- 
tary confinement for 18 hours out of the 
24, and is allowed to have free communi- 
cation during exercise and recreation 
with the other suspects; whether it is 
the fact that the whole of the prisoners 
detained under the Act of Edward III. 
have refused to give bail, because they 
consider that this would be an admission 
of crime on their part; whether such 
prisoners who choose imprisonment 
rather than admit the supposition of 
crime are placed in a worse position as 
regards association, recreation, and con- 
finement than persons whom the Go- 
vernment suspect of murder; whether, 
in view of the inequality of treatment, 
the Government intend to propose any 
alteration ; and, how many ladies and 
gentlemen are confined in consequence 
of the refusal to give bail? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, that persons who declined 
to give security for good behaviour 
when charged with indictable offences 
were treated according to the prison 
discipline provided by the Act of 1877. 
The Rules framed under that Act had 
been before Parliament, and they could 
not be altered by Government, Parlia- 
ment having placed the power of dealing 
with them in the hands of the Prison 
Commissioners only. As to whether the 
ye alluded to had refused to give 

ail, because they considered that to do 
so would be an admission of crime on 
their part, he could only say that he did 
not know what motives actuated them 
in not complying with the magisterial 


Ur, Healy 
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orders. The entire number of persons 
in all Ireland at present committed in 
default of sureties amounted to 43. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman left six paragraphs 
of his Question unanswered. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he would answer them one by one. In 
the first place, the magistrates derived 
their jurisdiction partly from their com- 
mission and partly from the Act of 
Edward III. The prisoners were sub- 
ject to the rules for untried prisoners, 
which the Government had not power 
to alter. He was unable to say whe- 
ther any exception was made in refer- 
ence to persons committed for trial for 
murder. 

Mr. HEALY aéked, if it was not the 
fact that these persons were kept in 
solitary confinement for 22 hours out of 
every 24, whilst persons detained under 
the Coercion Act on suspicion of murder 
were only kept in solitary confinement 
for 18 hours ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy), in 
reply, said, that the House had thought 
fit to make special provisions in regard 
to persons detained under the Coercion 
Act, so as to make their position, if not 
as agreeable as possible, at least as little 
punitive as possible. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Sexton, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was aware that three ladies were on 
Wednesday committed to prison in de- 
fault of entering into security to be of 
good behaviour; but he did not know 
what the particular charge against them 
was. If the committal was illegal, it 
could be upset in the Queen’s Bench. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. PA- 
TRICK M‘DOWELL. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that Mr. Patrick M‘Dowell, of 
Feakle, county Clare, arrested on the 
22nd October, is still detained in Clon- 
mel Gaol, while Mr. Michael Hogan, 
arrested two days previously, on the 
same charge and from the same place, 
was released four months ago; and, 
whether the district is now peaceable, 
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and if the case of Mr. M‘Dowell can be 
considered ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
in reply to this and the several other 
Questions of hon. Members in reference 
to persons at present in detention under 
the Protection Act, I am authorized by 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to 
say that he will proceed to Ireland at 
once, and that it is his intention, at the 
earliest opportunity, to consider all the 
reg of persons now detained under that 

ct. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—BREVET 
MAJORS. 


CotonEL O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, To state by what 
rule of the Service Brevet Majors in the 
Army drawing brevet pay, under au- 
thority of Royal Warrant of the 15th 
June 1806, and, being appointed Adju- 
tants of the Auxiliary Forces from 1871 
to 1877 inclusive, were deprived of such 
brevet pay, and which was continued to 
brevet majors holding other staff ap- 
pointments; and, by what rule or warrant 
were such Brevet Majors deprived of 
arrears of pay due to them from date of 
their respective appointments as Adju- 
tants, under the authority of paragraph 
451 of the Royal Warrant of 1880, in 
view of the fact that the Royal Warrant 
of 1877 did not forbid such retrospective 
grant? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Leitrim (Colonel O’Beirne), I have to 
state that up to 1875 the pay of an Ad- 
jutant of Auxiliary Forces was 10s. a- 
day, whatever his rank might be. In 
that year, however, it was raised toa 
rate equal to that of a captain in the 
arm of the Service to which the officer 
belonged, and in 1877 aspecial Warrant 
granted to those officers who had brevet 
rank, brevet pay from that time. If my 
hon. and gallant Friend claims for these 
officers a vested interest in what they 
were entitled to receive before the War- 
rant of 1875, their pay would be de- 
creased instead of increased, as, whether 
majors or not, they would only receive 
10s. a-day. As to the last part of the 
Question, the Warrant of 1877 expressly 
provided that the additional pay should 
commence from the Ist of April of last 
year. 
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STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, in view of the large number 
of persons in the Metropolis and else- 
where in this Country who are either 
totally or partially unemployed, he has 
any intention of bringing in a measure 
of State-aided emigration ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : No, Sir. 


JUDICATURE ACT, 1875—THE NEW 
RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether he can 
give any assurance that the rules about 
to be promulgated in relation to trial by 
jury, pleadings, and appeals will be laid 
upon the Table of the House soon enough 
to enable a full discussion to take place 
upon them ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that these 
rules were made under the Judicature 
Act of 1875, and would come into 
operation as soon as they were promul- 
gated. All that was required was that, 
30 days after coming into operation, 
they should be laid upon the Table of 
the House. , 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
that, in consequence of the answer he 
had received, he would, on Tuesday next, 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Act in that respect. 


ARMY—COMMUTED ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he can say 
why the scale for commuted allowance 
instead of fuel and light has been reduced 
by the recent Army Circular from 2s. 3d. 
to ls. 2d. for Staff and Regimental 
Officers in the northern and North British 
districts, thereby greatly diminishing the 
quantity of fuel and light they can 
purchase, and why, in these districts, 
are officers of the rank of Captain and 
Lieutenant placed in no better position, 
but in some instances"on a lower scale, 
than warrant officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers under Scale I. ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macfarlane), I 
have to state that formerly the allowances 
for fuel were the same in all parts of 
the Kingdom, whereas now they are in 
each district calculated on the cost of 
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the issues in kind to which they are 
entitled plus 30 per cent. Warrant 
officers receive a higher rate than regi- 
mental captains and lieutenants, because 
the latter, in addition to the commuted 
rate, which is personal to the officer, 
receive on account of their mess issues 
of fuel and light in kind. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
REV. THOMAS FEEHAN, C.C. 


Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether. in view of 
the statement made by the First Lord 
of the Treasury in regard to the release 
of suspects, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of not further detaining in gaol 
the Rev. Thomas Feehan, C.C. ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), in 
reply, said, that if this gentleman was 
detained under the Protection Act, it 
was covered by the general answer he 
had already given. If he was not de- 
tained under that Act, the circumstances 
of the case were different, and it could 
— be dealt with under the ordinary 
aw. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (SCOTLAND) 
—EVICTIONS IN THE ISLAND OF 
SKYE—TRIAL OF THE RIOTERS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vecate, Whether it is true that the trial 
of the accused Skye Crofters has been 
fixed to take place at Inverness on 
Wednesday, the 10th instant; whether 
it is a fact, as alleged by the agent for 
the accused, that, in consequence of the 
steamboat arrangements between Skye 
and Inverness, the selection of that day 
will involve on witnesses from Skye the 
necessity of a five days’ absence from 
home, whereas the selection of a day 
earlier or later would enable them to 
save two days of that time ; and, whether, 
if this be so, he will order such altera- 
tion in the date of the trial as will 
enable evidence for the accused to be 
secured without such heavy and avoid- 
able expense ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovr), in reply, said, he was glad to 
say that he had that day received a 
communication from the Sheriff of In- 
verness-shire stating that the day of trial 
had been changed from Wednesday, the 
10th instant, to Thursday, the 11th, so 
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that the inconvenience referred to would 
be avoided, the witnesses being able to 
come to Inverness on Wednesday and 
return on Thursday. 


Limerick Gaol. 


COAL MINES—COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS 

AT BRUNTCLIFFE AND BAXTERLY. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will appoint a legal representative to 
attend the coroner’s inquests at the Vic- 
toria Pit, Bruntcliffe, and at the Strat- 
ford Pit, Baxterly. where explosions 
occurred on the 2nd instant, by which 
several lives were lost, in order that a 
searching inquiry may be made into the 
cause of these disasters ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he intended to do what 
had been suggested. 


STATE OF IRELAND—“ LAND LEAGUE 
HUNTS.” 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that, on the 25th of March, a large 
number of policemen were drafted into 
South Wicklow to suppress an alleged 
Land League hunt; and, whether there 
was no such hunt as was apprehended, 
at whose instance the police were called 
in, what the amount of expense was, and 
by whom this expense will be borne ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson), in 
reply, said, it was not a fact that any 
police were drafted into Wicklow on the 
occasion to which the Question referred. 
The Government received information 
that Land League hunts were to take 
place near Kilbride on the 25th March, 
and a force of Constabulary was sent to 
the place to prevent them; but, inasmuch 
as it was made up from the county force, 
it would involve no extra expense to the 
County Wicklow. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—LIMERICK 
GAOL. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether eight gen- 
tlemen are at present detained in Lime- 
rick Gaol who have refused to find bail ; 
whether it is the fact that they are not 
allowed to speak or smoke during exer- 
cise time ; and, what the objection is to 
allowing them to communicate with each 
other ; and, if he will state the length of 
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time they are kept in solitary confine- 
ment ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the facts are correctly stated in the first 
two paragraphs of this Question. Speak- 
ing is prohibited by Rule 2 of the rules 
for local prisons. Smoking is prohibited 
by Act of Parliament, 7 Geo. IV. c. 74, 
s. 109, sub-section 12. 

Mr. HEALY asked how long the 
persons were kept in solitary confine- 
ment? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
do not remember exactly the length of 
time; but I believe it is 18 hours out 
of the 24. I will look into the rules if 
the hon. Member wishes me to do so. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, Whether 
there have been numerous complaints 
made from time to time against Mr. 
Egan, the Governor of the County 
Limerick Prison, regarding the treat- 
ment of untried prisoners under his 
charge; whether he has been repri- 
manded on more than one occasion by 
the prison authorities ; and, whether His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant will 
continue this officer in so responsible a 
position ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
complaints have from time to time been 
made by untried prisoners against the 
Governor of Limerick Prison. When 
inquired into, many of them were found 
to be groundless. On the 18th ultimo I 
am informed that the Governor was ad- 
monished to be more careful in future to 
see that improper communications were 
not passed out of the prison; to avoid 
unnecessary interference with letters, un- 
necessary delay in delivering books, and 
unnecessarily stringent rules as to visits 
of prisoners from one division of the 
prieon to another; and in the infliction 
of punishments; and, so far as I can 
learn, this was the only occasion on 
which he was admonished. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SUNDAY 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that games of chess, &c. are for- 
bidden to the suspects in Naas and 
other prisons on Sundays; and, whether 
there is any reason for such amusements 
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being stopped on Sunday more than any 
other day ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Yes, 
Sir ; it has always been customary in all 
the prisons in Ireland to stop such games 
on the Sunday. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have any 
objection to modify the rule so as to 
allow the prisoners to amuse themselvee 
on Sundays as well as any other day? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that was a matter for the Prison Board. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
PATRICK CLINTON AND MR. JAMES 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether Mr. 
Patrick Clinton, of Castlepollard, in the 
county of Westmeath, is not still detained 
in prison as a suspect, although two other 
persons who were arrested at the same 
time and place, and on the same alleged 
grounds of suspicion, have long since 
been released; and, if so, whether he 
would not now think it proper to order 
the release of Mr. Clinton? He would 
also ask, in reference to the case of Mr. 
James Monaghan, of Collinstown, county 
Westmeath, at present a suspect in Kil- 
kenny Prison, whether he will be pleased 
to order his release, Mr. Monaghan 
having been in confinement since the 
7th of November, his family undergoing 
great hardships in consequence of his 
detention, and one of its members being 
now dangerously ill ?. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson), in 
reply, said, he had already given aa 
answer in relation to all the persons in 
detention under the Protection Act. 


[RELAND—MULLINGAR WATER 
SUPPLY. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Local Government Board will 
take such action as may be advisable 
and within their power in aid of the 
sanitary authority of the town of Mul- 
lingar, with a view to provide for the 
people of that town a supply of pure 
water, the source of such supply and the 
plans for distributing it having been al- 


‘ready approved by that Board, and the 
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water at present in use having been 
proved by analysis to be of bad quality 
and dangerous to the public health ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson), in 
reply, said, that the matter rested en- 
tirely with the sanitary authorities of 
the town of Mullingar. The Local Go- 
vernment Board were perfectly willing 
to co-operate with the municipal au- 
thorities in Mullingar and give the ne- 
cessary powers as soon as a feasible 
scheme for a water supply was laid be- 
fore them and a source of good water 
found out. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES—EVIDENCE 
GIVEN BEFORE THE LATE COMMIS- 
SION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If it is 
intended to print and publish the evi- 
dence given before the late Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the pay, &c. of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, that was a matter in regard 
to which the Irish Department had been 
in communication with the Treasury for 
a long time; but he understood the ex- 
pense would be considerable. 


TRISH LAND ACT, 1870—THE 
POOR LAW. 


Mr. ION HAMILTON asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If he has 
received any information in regard to 
the facts alleged in the following para- 

aph, which appeared in the Irish 

jorrespondence of the ‘‘Times”’ of the 
1st instant :— 


“A gentleman in a western county has a de- 
mesne and about thirty tenants occupying one 
electoral division. As they refused to pay their 
rents he evicted them. Immediately they ap- 
_ to the board of guardians, who voted 

rom £1 to £2 a week for the relief of each 
family. The effect of this—for the rating in 
Ireland is by electoral division—is that the 
whole cost is thrown upon him, involving an 
expense of from £40 to £50 a-week. But this 
isnot all. They have all lodged claims under 
the special section of the Land Act of 1870, 
which provides that where the rent is £15 or 
under, if the rent of the holding be held to be 
exorbitant, eviction for non-payment will be 
looked upon as a disturbance, and the tenant 
shall be entitled to compensation measured by 
seven years’ rent. They have also made claims 
for improvements. He has, therefore, sixty 
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and, whether the Government propose 
taking any steps to prevent landlords 
being ruined through the agency of the 
Poor Laws? 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished, before 
the Question was answered, to know, 
whether it was a fact that the Irish 
Members had been years bringing in 
Bills to abolish electoral division rating, 
and to substitute Union rating instead ; 
and, whether the Representatives of the 
landlords and the Tory Party had not 
opposed this proposal on every occa- 
sion ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson), in 
reply, said, he was not a Member of the 
House during the time to which the hon, 
Member referred, therefore he could not 
answer the Question. He was aware, 
however, that Union rating in Ireland 
had for a long time been a matter of 
public consideration. He was unable to 
find out the instance which the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Ion Hamilton) 
indicated in his Question ; but in answer 
to his inquiry, he had to say that the 
auditor of the Local Government Board, 
under the 95th section of the first Poor 
Law Act, was empowered to disallow all 
illegal and improper charges that were 
taken credit for by Guardians, and to 
reduce those which were extravagant. 


STATE OF IRELAND—“ LAND LEAGUE 
FAIRS.” 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that, on several occasions recently, 
in the county of Galway and elsewhere, 
“Land League Fairs” have been pro- 
hibited by the authorities ; whether, in 
reply to a memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, from Mr. Dermod Fox, praying 
against the holding of a fair and the 
collection of tolls by Lord Clancarty, at 
Ballinasloe, on the 9th instant, the Un- 
der Secretary stated that he could not 
interfere ; if so, on what principle the 
Government have interfered with fairs in 
other localities, and at whose instance ; 
whether it is the fact that Mr. Fox alleges 
that Lord Clancarty had neither patent 
nor authority to hold a fair on the 9th 
May, and that such fair would be an in- 
fringement upon his own rights; and, 
why, if the Government refuse te inquire 
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into the truth of the allegations made 
against Lord Clancarty, they have in- 
terfered to prevent the holding of fairs 
and the collection of tolls by members 
of the Land League ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
no Land League fairs in Galway or 
elsewhere, so far as I can ascertain, 
have been prohibited by the authorities. 
It is a fact that Mr. Fox made a repre- 
sentation to the Government relative to 
an alleged infringement of his rights by 
the Earl of Clancarty, and was informed 
that the matter was not one for the in- 
terference of the Lord Lieutenant. I am 
aware that in some cases—one ‘in the 
last Munster Circuit — an action was 
successfully brought by the owner of a 
fair market against the infringement of 
his right by persons holding what is 
called a Land League fair. 1 must add 
that anyone attempting unlawfully, with- 
out the proper patent or authority, to 
levy toll infringes the Prerogative of the 
Crown. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether it had 
not been brought under the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s notice that in 
several towns in Cork the police were 
given, orders to prevent Land League 

airs 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he apprehended that the hon. Member 
was referring to the case of Dunman- 
way. 

Mr. HEALY: And Ballineen. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that in these towns the streets were 
obstructed by the holding of the fairs, 
and the police were directed to clear 
them. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)--LEGAL 
OBLIGATIONS OF INNKEEPERS—MR. 
JOHN R. O’GORMAN. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If he is aware 
that John R. O’Gorman had to pay a 
large amount in damages and costs for 
refusing to entertain an emergency man 
at his hotel in Charleville; whether he 
has been arrested and detained in prison 
for over six months; and, whether he 
will give orders for his release ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 


I believe that some persons who were | 
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refused admission into Mr. O’Gorman’s 
hotel without lawful excuse brought 
actions against him, and in one of those 
actions recovered heavy damages. Whe- 
ther the plaintiffs in those actions were 
Emergency men or not I do not know; 
but their case was that they were guests 
unlawfully refused accommodation by 
aninnkeeper. The last two paragraphs 
of this Question are governed by my 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish, Sir, to put 
a Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, which, though I 
have not been able to give him private 
Notice of it, he may now be able to an- 
swer. It is, Whether the late Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant was 
privy to the secret information conse- 
quent upon which the Government 
thought it right to release the ‘ sus- 
pects?” That appears to me to be an 
important point, not cleared up in the 
debate yesterday. Further, I wish to 
ask, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to give the House any further 
particulars or details as to the character 
and sources of this information, and, if 
so, when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite under- 
stand that there was no discourtesy on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman in put- 
ting this Question without Notice. I 
know very well that in times like these, 
suggestions occur with rapidity, and it 
may be desirable that they be acted 
upon promptly. Nor have I any diffi- 
culty in answering the Question, except- 
ing that I would rather it had been 
done by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Forster) had he been in the House. As 
he is not in the House, and as the mat- 
ter is indefinite, and as it admits of 
answer without doubt or question, I 
will say at once that the character of 
the evidence, the principle and most 
important part of it, and probably that 
which the hon. Gentleman has in his 
mind, was documentary, and that the 
documents in which it was contained 
reached me from my right hon. Friend 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON: I beg leave to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he would have 
any public objections to ag that 
documentary evidence to the House? 
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[Cries of “No!” from the Ministerial 
Benches. | 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a ques- 
_ tion of the gravest nature in point of 
honour and feeling. I would rather not 
give any opinion on the subject at the 
present moment. My object has been 
to leave it in the hands of hon. Gentle- 
men, wholly without prejudice or fetter 
of any kind, and especially in the hands 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), to whom, I think, it was 
justly due to make his own statement, 
entirely unembarrassed by any proceed- 
ings on my part. I have merely de- 
scribed, on my own responsibility, what 
I take to be the general effect of them. 
I am sure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman entirely appreciates the state- 
ment I have made. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I beg to give Notice that on Mon- 
day next I propose to move the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

‘That, having regard to the critical con- 
dition of Ireland and the recent statements of 
Ministers of the Crown, this House is of opinion 
that it is of paramount importance to the best 
interests of the country that the whole Irish 
policy of the Government should be forthwith 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament.’’ 
I wish also to ask the Prime Minister, 
whether he will afford me the necessary 
facilities for bringing on that Resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I perfectly 
understand the scope of the Motion of 
which Notice has been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman; and in perfect 
consistency, I think, with what I have 
said as to the absolute necessity of carry- 
ing forward the questions as to the Rules 
of Procedure, 1 admit that the ques- 
tion brought forward by the right hon. 
Baronet cannot be carried forward with- 
out the Government; and, therefore, I 
have to say to him that the very first day 
at our disposal—namely, Monday next 
—shall be placed at his disposal. 
Further, Sir, I have to say that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
stated—or I mentioned on behalf of 
the Government last night, I forget 
which—that we would to-night appoint 
some Order for Tuesday at 2 o’clock. 
With regard to the Notice of the right 
hon. Baronet, I hope that, in the present 
state of Public Business, it will not be 
thought impertinent if I express very 
respectfully my desire that it shall not 
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be discussed upon the same scale of 
amplitude, relatively to the importance 
of the subject, on which some compara- 
tively very small matters have been 
recently discussed. This is of great im- 
portance. I can hardly anticipate that 
it would close on Monday night; but 
should it not close on Monday night, 
provided we can make arrangements for 
placing Tuesday also at the disposal of 
the right hon. Baronet, we should do our 
best for that purpose. I shall conse- 
quently propose no arrangement to-night 
for a Morning Sitting on Tuesday. Al- 
though the issue raised by the right 
hon. Baronet is of extreme importance, 
I hope I am not over sanguine in the 
desire that no further demand need be 
made on the time of the House for 
arriving at a conclusion. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked, whether, if the hon. Member for 
Manchester’s (Mr. Slagg’s) Motion was 
uegatived, the right hon. Gentleman 
would again set up Supply, to enable 
the hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) to take the 
sense of the House upon the important 
question raised in his Resolution ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the Motion is 
negatived, Supply sets up itself. It does 
not admit of an answer from me. 

Caprain AYLMER asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, If it was 
the case that the Inspector General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary had been 
called on to retire, or had been granted 
a long leave of absence, which would 
probably lead to his resignation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jounson): I am 
not aware of it, Sir. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir, on Monday 
next I will ask the Premier, whether, 
especially since the Ist of January of 
the present year, any recommendation, 
petition, or request has been placed be- 
fore the Government from any body or 
public authority of a non-official cha- 
racter in Ireland, whether elected or 
non-elected, ecclesiastical or civil, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, or from any public 
meeting, or from any Representatives of 
Irish constituencies, whether belonging 
to the Liberal, Conservative, or Home 
Rule Parties, in favour of a continuance 
of the recent policy of coercion in Ire- 
land; whether it is the case that, out- 
side a certain official class, there has 
been a general agreement of opinion in 
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Treland, so far as the Government could 
ascertain, against the continuance of the 
recent policy of coercion in Ireland ; and, 
whether it is true that the officials who 
supported the late Chief Secretary’s re- 
cent demand for a continuance of the 
policy of coercion are the same officials 
on whose authority Parliament was 
assured last year that the authors of 
outrages were well known, and the 
Coercion Act would immediately enable 
the police to arrest them, and prevent 
the continuance of crime ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, it 
may meet the convenience of the hon. 
Member if I endeavour to answer the 
Question now. By a continuance of the 

olicy of coercion, I imagine the hon. 

ember evidently means the prolonga- 
tion or renewal of the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act, and 
I answer in the negative. I am not 
aware of any application made to the 
Government for the renewal or the con- 
tinuance of that Act. With regard to 
the next Question, as to the general state 
of opinion in Ireland on the subject of 
coercion, I hope the hon. Gentleman will 
be content, on this occasion, to treat that 
matter in debate, because I do not think 
it would be quite fair, on the part of the 
Government, to give their impressions 
upon the state of opinion in that country 
on a particular subject in answer to a 
Question, considering that answers to 
Questions ought to be confined as much 
as possible to matters of fact, or of a 
very definite character indeed. Then, 
as regards the third branch of the Ques- 
tion, my answer is plain and simple. I 
am not aware that any official persons 
of any kind have been parties in any 
matter to the proceedings connected with, 
and anterior to, the resignation of my 
right hon. Friend. What the sentiments 
of those gentlemen may be, I have no 
means of knowing. It has been alto- 
gether a transaction within the Councils 
of the Government, and upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon; I did not 
refer at all to the resignation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. What I asked 
was, if the officials whose authority was 
quoted last year on behalf of the intro- 
duction of the Coercion Act, on the 
ground that the authors of outrages 
were well known to the police, are the 
same officials who have been quoted as 
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in favour of a continuance of the policy 
of coercion in Ireland, without any refer- 
ence to the resignation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that, as . 

regards that portion of the Question, 
perhaps the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
had better give Notice, because I have 
not definitely in my mind the persons to 
whom he refers, or the quotations that 
have been made. 


Outrages in Kerry. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) — TEACHERS 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that the Ca- 
tholic clergy who are managers of schools 
do not as a rule care to employ teachers 
from the Government training school, 
and that scarcely one-third of the princi- 
pal teachers in Catholic schools have had 
the benefit of special training; whether 
he will make suitable provision for Ca- 
tholic training schools in Ireland; and, 
whether he will advise the Commis- 
sioners of Education, now that the Eng- 
lish Code allows an assistant teacher in 
any school having an average of 60 
pupils, to adopt the same rule in Ire- 
land? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr.W. M. Jounson): Sir, I 
am informed that it is a fact that the 
Catholic clergy, who are the ecclesias- 
tical managers of schools, do not, as a 
rule, employ teachers trained in Marl- 
borough Street Schools, although, of 
course, it is open to them to do so. I 
cannot state the exact proportion of un- 
trained principal teachers in Catholic 
schools; but there need not be these 
untrained teachers if the trained teachers 
were availed of. The inquiries in the 
two last paragraphs of this Question 
are matters of policy, and not of ad- 
ministration suitable for a reply to a 
Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGES IN 
KERRY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, lf 
the following statement, which ap- 
peared in the “Times” of the 1st of 
May, is correct, viz. :— 

“ Outrages still continue, and are principally 


committed upon persons suspected of having 
paid their rent. On Thursday night the out- 
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houses and a portion of the dwelling-house of 
Daniel Herlihy, farmer, living near Anniscaul, 
in the county Kerry, were burnt down, six 
cows were destroyed, and the inmates of the 
dwelling house had a narrow escape ;”’ 

and, if so, whether the Government are 
taking any steps to remedy such a state 
of outrage and intimidation ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
I am informed that on the night of the 
25th ultimo a detached cow-house of 
Daniel Herlihy, of Ballinahunt, county 
Kerry, was burnt down, and six cows 
were destroyed. An attempt appears to 
have been made to set fire to another 
cow-house attached to the dwelling- 
house; but the fire was observed and 
_ out by the neighbours, and steps 

ave been taken to claim compensation 
under the Grand Jury Act for malicious 
injury. I am informed that the in- 
mates of the dwelling-house were never 
in any danger, though they had a nar- 
row escape. One person has been 
arrested, and the case is to come on for 
hearing to-morrow. I understand that 
it is considered the outrage was in no 
way intended to intimidate Herlihy from 
paying his rent. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
OPERATION OF THE ACT. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If he can 
explain why the case of Mr. James 
Murphy, of Kilmaine, Ballinrobe, a 
tenant on the estate of Mr. John W. 
Cannon, and one of the earliest appli- 
cants under the Land Law Act, has not 
yet been listed for hearing? He wished 
also to ask, in reference to the delay in 
the Land Court in deciding the claims 
from the Ballinrobe district, whether 
steps would be taken to remedy the 
grievances complained of ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
in reference to the general question, of 
course, I cannot give any opinion as to 
what the intention of the Land Com- 
missioners may be; but, having regard 
to the large number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners recently appointed, I imagine 
that the official strength is now sufli- 
cient to cope with the cases remaining 
for hearing. Indeed, we have every 
reason for believing that it will be so. 
In reference to the Question as to why 
the case of Mr. Murphy, which was one 
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of the earliest applications made under 
the Land Act, has not been sent down 
for hearing, I shall only state the cases 
are sent down from the Land Commis- 
sion in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. Mr. Murphy’s application was 
not received until the 12th November, 
and before this case was sent in there 
were 2,400 cases entered, of which 250 
were from the Ballinrobe Union, in 
which Mr. Murphy’s farm is situated. 
All I can say is, there is no hardship, 
and that, no doubt, Mr. Murphy’s case 
will be taken in its turn. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF MONA- 
GHAN IN “JEBB v. THE EARL OF 
DARTREY.” 


Mr. GIVAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to a recent deci- 
sion of the County Court Judge of 
Monaghan in the case of Jebb v. Lord 
Dartrey, being an application to fix the 
value of the tenant’s holding under 
Clause |, sub-section 3, of ‘‘The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” whereby the 
judge fixed the price at £66, notwith- 
standing that a bond fide offer of £120 
had been made by a solvent and respect- 
able purchaser; and, whether, if the 
judge had such power, the Govern- 
ment will immediately have the clause 
amended, to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar injustice to other tenants ? 

Tae ATTURNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouwson), in 
reply, said, he had only seen the Ques- 
tion on the Paper to-day, and had not 
yet had time to produce a report of it. 
If the particulars were supplied to him, 
he would obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he had a 
Motion on the Paper for to-night, in 
regard to the Land Act; and if he 
found an opportunity of bringing it on, 
he intended to refer to the case men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Givan). 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGE NEAR 
FOXFORD. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a gentleman named 
M‘Gloin was yesterday attacked by an 
assassin on the high road near Foxford, 
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Ireland, who presented a revolver at his 
breast; and, whether Mr. M‘Gloin there- 
upon shot his assailant dead ; and, whe- 
ther it is alsotrue that twofarmers named 
Dunnan were, because they grazed cattle 
on a “‘ Boycotted”’ farm, on their return 
from Ballaghadrin fair, set upon by a 
band of men and so savagely beaten 
that the life of one of them is despaired 
of? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
_ IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) : Sir, 
with reference to the latter part of the 
Question, I have no information; and, 
in the absence of that information, I am 
inclined to think that it is only one of 
those sensational cases which are often 
appearing in the newspapers, and in 
which there is no truth. As to the first 

art of the Question, I am sorry to say 
it is true. I have a Report upon the 
subject, which I will read to the House. 
It states that whilst Mr. M‘Gloin was 
driving to the Petty Sessions, at Fox- 
ford, a discharged soldier, named Pat- 
rick Jennings, came up to the cart and 
raised his arm in a suspicious manner. 
Mr. M‘Gloin saw a revolver in his hand, 
and heard a click. He then fired four 
rounds from his rifle, and Jennings was 
killed by the fourth shot. The revolver 
was found in the hand of the murdered 
—(‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—well, the dead man. 
None of the rounds were fired; but one 
of the caps was indented, indicating 
that Jennings intended to murder, and 
had attempted to fire the revolver. 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished to address a Question to the Pre- 
mier, arising out of the hostile Notice of 
Motion that had proceeded from the 
Front Opposition Bench ; he wished to 
ask, Whether, considering the measures 
the Government contemplated in regard 
to Ireland were of two kinds—one reme- 
dial and the other coercive, the Premier 
would consider, bearing in mind the two 
Notices of Motion which were given on 
the Liberal side of the House previous 
to the Notice of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), the 
desirability of dealing with these two 
subjects separately, in the hope that the 
remedial measures, if announced early, 
and carried quickly into execution, might 
prevent the necessity for further coer- 
cive measures ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I can hardly sup- 
ay Sir, that my hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
has put this Question to me in the ex- 
pectation of receiving an immediate 
answer. I can only say now that it in- 
volves a matter of very great conse- 
quence, and that we are sensible of its 
importance, and do not make light of it. 
Probably, either in the course of the 
debate on Monday, or at a very early 
period, it will be right for the Govern- 
ment to give the information asked for. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — ‘“‘ BRAD. 
LAUGH v. ERSKINE”—SERVICE OF A 
WRIT ON THE DEPUTY SERGEANT- 
AT-ARMS. 

PRESENTATION OF PAPERS, 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to report to 
the House that the Sergeant at Arms 
attending this House has a communica- 
tion to make to the House. 

Whereupon The Sereeant came to the 
Bar, and said: Sir, I have to inform the 
House that Mr. Erskine, Deputy Ser- 
geant at Arms, has received a copy of a 
Writ of Summons in an action brought 
against him by Mr. Bradlaugh, Mem- 
ber for Northampton, for an assault in 
removing him from the precincts of the 
House, on the 3rd of August 1881. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Bring it up. 

Then The Szrczant delivered in the 
copy of the Writ, and other documents 
relating thereto, which were read at the 
Table, as follows :— 


10 and 11, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.O. 
25th April 1882. 
To Henry D. Erskine, Esqre. 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms, 
House of Commons. 

Sir,—Mr. Bradlaugh is advised that, with a 
view of testing the legality of your action on 
the 3rd of August 1881, in preventing him from 
entering the House of Commons, of which he 
was then, and is now, a Member, and in remov. 
ing him from the precincts of the House, and by 
force placing him in Palace Yard, and prevent- 
ing him from re-entering Westminster Hall, to 
commence an action against you for the assault 
in question. 

We need hardly assure you that it is Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s desire, as well as our own, remem- 
bering your position as Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms, to treat you with every consideration ; 
and if, through the Law Officers of the Crown, 
you can propose any other mode of obtaining a 
legal determination of the matter than by the 
commencement of an Action, we shall most 
readily fall in with any such suggestion. 

With a view therefore of enabling you to con- 
sider the matter, we have taken no action in 
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the first instance, and we shall be obliged, after 
you have had an opportunity of conferring with 
the Law Officers of the Crown on the subject, 
if you will kindly inform us the determination 
at which you have arrived. 
Weare, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Lewis and Lewis. 


April 25th 1882. 
Sirs,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated this day, and have to inform 
‘ou that it must be left to Mr. Bradlangh to 
ke such course in the matter you refer to as 
he may think proper. 
Tan, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. D. Erskine. 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, 
Ely Place, Holborn. 


10 and 11, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 
26th April 1882. 

Sir,—We have to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 25th inst. and shall feel 
obliged by your kindly referring us to your 
solicitors. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Lewis and Lewis. 
H. D. Erskine, Esq. 
Sergeant at Arms’ Room, 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


28th April 1882. 
Sirs,—I beg to inform you that I have no 
reply to make to your letter of the 26th inst. 
beyond this acknowledgment of its receipt. 
I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. D. Ersxive. 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, __.. 
Ely Place, Holborn. 


10 and 11, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.O. 
3rd May 1882. 
ToH. D. Erskine, Esq., 
Sergeant at Arms’ Room, 
House of Commons. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. v. Yourself. 

Sir,—We have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 25th ult., and venture to ex- 
press our regret that you have not referred us 
to your Solicitors to accept service of process on 
your behalf. 

With a view, however, of avoiding the un- 
pleasantness of personal service on yourself of 
the process of the Court, we beg to enclose a 
copy of the Writ in the action, and should you 
desire to see the original, the bearer will be 
pleased to produce it to you. We trust that 
you will now place us in communication with 
your Solicitors so that it may be unnecessary 
on our part in the future to address you per- 
sonally on the subject. 

For your information we may state that some 
two years since, we were instructed by an in- 
fluential body to represent Mr. Bradlaugh as 
his Solicitors in reference to the Constitutional 
questions arising on his claim to take his seat 
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as Member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Northampton, and have continuously acted as 
his Solicitors in the various p’ ings arising 
out of his Elections. 

Much as Mr. Bradlaugh regrets, personally, 
the necessity of instituting proceedings against 
you, he is advised that with a view of raising 
certain legal questions there is no other alter- 
native open to him. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


Lewis and Lewis. 


1882. B. No. 2,487. 
In the High Court of Justice. 
Queen's Bench Division. 
(Writ of Summons.) 


Between Charles Bradlaugh, Plaintiff, and 
Henry D. Erskine, Defendant. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, to Henry D. Erskine, of 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex. We 
command you, that within eight days after the 
service of this Writ on you, inclusive of the day 
of such service, you cause an appearance to be 
entered for you in an Action at the suit of 
Charles Bradlaugh; and take notice, that, in 
default of your so doing, the Plaintiff may pro- 
ceed therein, and Judgment may be given in 
your absence. 

Witness, Roundell Baron Selborne, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, the third day 
of May, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two. 

N.B.—This Writ is to be served within 
twelve calendar months from the date 
thereof, or, if renewed, within six calendar 
months from the date of the last renewal, 
including the day of such date, and not 
afterwards. 

Appearance is to be entered at the Central 
Office, the Royal Courts of Justice, London. 

The Plaintiff's claim is for damages for 
assault. 

This Writ was issued by Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, of No. 10, Ely Ptace, Holborn, in the 
county of Middlesex, Solicitors for the said 
Plaintiff, who resides at 20, Circus Road, Saint 
John’s Wood, in the county of Middlesex. 

The address for service is 10, Ely Place, 
Holborn, London, aforesaid. 

This Writ was served by me at 

on the Defendant 
on the 


of 188 
Indorsed the day of 
Indorsed Bradlaugh v. Erskine. 
Copy Writ of Summons. 


day 
188 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Communication now made to 
the House be taken into Consideration 
upon Monday next.”—(Mr. Attorney 
General.) : 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to leave out the words 








n 


f 
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‘‘upon Monday next,” in order to add proposed is strictly in accordance with 
the words ‘upon this day six months.’”’ precedent. 

—(Mr. Healy.) | Sm WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
| ask why this matter should not be taken 
into consideration at a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
‘upon Monday next,’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 3 : 
oni Sir, to ask, if the Government has Original Question put, and “9 reed to. 
not placed Monday at the disposal of| . Communication to be taken into Con- 
my right hon. Friend the Member for sideration upon Monday next. 

East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 


Beach)? Is this Obstruction on the part ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
of the Government? I do not sup- —<0>— 
port the proposition of the hon. Member SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


for Wexford (Mr. Healy) ; but I must Order for Committee read. 


say that I think it a most monstrous! otion made, and Question proposed, 


thing that the Government should try | «m 
to take away the only night that they aon re Se Tey eee We 


have seen their way to place at the dis- 
posal of my right hon. Friend for an{ posy orrIckE — POSTAL COMMUNICA- 


important discussion. ad ‘ 
Mn. GLADSTONE said, the hon.| “10% (ADEN AAD EAST ABBICA, &e) 


Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth nyereres 
did not seem thoroughly cognizant of| _ Mr. SLAGG, in rising to call atten- 
the elementary rights and powers of the | tion to the African Mail Contracts, their 
House. He seemed to forget that there | telation to the Slave Trade, and to the 
were certain questions relating to the | commerce of the United Kingdom with 
proceedings of the House, and the pro- the East Coast of Africa and Zanzibar ; 


ceedings of its agents, which of absolute | and to move— 
necessity took precedence of other mat- Pit e ye is gee - “ns nee of or 
0 ssing’. uc . | Unite ingdom, and for the supplanting o 
om peng se A oes lag, nt a + yet the Slave Trade, that steps be taken by the Go- 
? ? 


vernment to maintain and extend the existin, 
garded it, he (Mr. Gladstone) would at} postal facilities between Aden and East Africa 
once say that his line and that of his | and also to secure similar communication with 
Friends near him on that subject had | the Red Sea ports,” 
been always the same. They had steadily | said, he had no doubt that such an aus- 
declined to be parties to forward the | tere economist as the Postmaster Gene- 
Resolutions of the House on that sub-}ral would have a great deal to say on 
ject to which they had thought it their| the subject of pure political economy 
duty to give a respectful obedience ;| and unrestricted competition, and would, 
but with regard to defending the ser-| therefore, no doubt, have occasion to 
vants of the House—the Executive of | point out that if they continued the sub- 
the House—in respect of- the conse-|sidies hitherto granted in the African 
quences of acts done on behalf of the | mail contracts, they would discourage 
House, in pursuance of their duties, | other systems ; and he would, no doubt, 
they were ready to vie with any hon. argue that if they subsidized one line 
Gentleman on that side of the House. | of packets, they would thereby prevent 
It was more disagreeable to him than other lines from adopting the same 
to the hon. Gentleman that there should route. He (Mr. Slagg) hoped, however, 
be this intervention ; but his belief and | to be able to show that this was more 
hope was that that question, when con-| than a question of political economy; 
sidered, would be found to be a ques- and, further, that the subsidy, which 
tion in which the proceeding before was now, he believed, about to be aban- 
them was perfectly straightforward, and doned, was not instituted purely from 
need not be the subject of debate. a postal point of view, but for other 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I considerations very much more import- 
am convinced we have no option but to ant. He thought he should be able to 
take this communication into considera- show that the object for which this grant 
tion on Monday. It would be unseemly was made had been, in a large degree, 
to do so at this moment, and the course attained, and that it would be, toa very 
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large extent, the undoing of their past 
efforts for the destruction of the Slave 
Trade on the East Coast of Africa if 
they now discontinued the grant. The 
subsidy chiefly in question was one of 
£10,000, granted to postal service be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar ; and when it 
was given in 1872 it was expressly stated 
that the object of the Government was 
"nage to discourage the Slave Trade 

y opening out commercial relations, 
and thus extending our influence in a 
country in which the Slave Trade pre- 
dominated. The commercial object had 
certainly been, to a large extent, attained, 
for the trade in that region had now be- 
come very important. The imports into 
Zanzibar in 1859 amounted only to 
£549,000; in 1879 it was £709,000; but 
the most remarkable feature of that trade 
was that it was almost entirely British. 
Through the influence, to a very large 
extent, of the line of steamers subsidized 
by the British Government, they had 
been able to beat all competitors in 
that large market, and were in a fair 
way of possessing it nearly entirely for 


their own traders. Zanzibar was on the | 


direct route to South Africa, and was on 
the line of communication with India 
and Australia, and so, as a postal station, 
its importance could not be over-rated. 
When this line of steamers commenced 
the total postage receipts only amounted 
to £5, whereas more than £2,000 was 
now received in postage by this line 
alone. It might be said that a large 
portion of the sum went to India; but 
that was surely a matter which was not 
of much consequence. With regard to 
the Slave Trade, he felt thoroughly justi- 
fied in saying that the enormous reduc- 
tion which had lately taken place in the 
slave traffic on the Kast Coast of Africa 


was almost entirely due to the steam | 
service to which he was alluding. That, 


reduction had been coincident with an 
enormous increase in the legitimate trade 
on that coast. There was no greater 
enemy to the Slave Trade in any part 
of the world than the introduction of 
commerce and the growth and stimulus 
of trading enterprize. If we withdrew 
this steam service we might assure our- 
selves that all the enormous expenditure 
that we now lavished upon men-of-war 
upon the East Coast of Africa would 
be comparatively useless, if not supple- 
mented by the information which travel- 
lers and passengers gaveon the subject of 


the Slave Trade. The details which they 


Hr. Slagg 
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brought under the notice of the public, 
with regard to that traffic, did more for 
the suppression of it than all the men- 
of-war we could employ in such service. 
If weabandoned this Postal Service some 
other line of steamers would possibly 
take its place ; but he was sure the work 
would not be performed as regularly and 
as efficiently as it was now. The trade 
was of too delicate a nature at the pre- 
sent moment, and in too early a stage of 
development, to admit of any tampering 
with it, and the mere chance of another 
| steamship line taking it up was a feeble 
jhope to rely on. The work would 
| probably devolve on a French line of 
steamers, and one point to which he 
| gave special prominence was the danger 
| that the trade would fall into alien hands. 
| If the French got it they might be 





sure they would take every possible 
| means to keep the trade to themselves. 
Articles of merchandize and exchange 
had been brought down to the coast to 
be shipped in these steamers, and this 
had increased the wealth of the inhabit- 
ants, and given them a further desire 
and appetite for legitimate luxuries, and 
a stimulus to commercial ambition. Our 
French neighbours sought, with relent- 
less zeal, to extend their commercial and 
their political influence in any part of 
, the world. He thought it would bea 
very great misfortune if our political in- 
fluence on the East Coast of Africa were 
taken from us. It was important, not 
| only commercially, but also with refer- 
‘ence to the suppression of the Slave 
| Trade. The French were by no means 
| such advocates of the suppression of the 
| Slave Trade as the British people. He 
' believed it would not be much beyond 
| the mark if he said that we expended 
| £500,000 every year in our efforts to 
suppress the Slave Trade on the East 
Coast of Africa. Without the goodwill 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar that ex- 
penditure would effect little. In 1876 
the Sultan of Zanzibar was, with much 
difficulty, induced to use his endea- 
vours to stop the export of slaves. It 
was a great personal loss of revenue 
to him; but it was pointed out that 
efforts would be made to develop his 
commerce. Those efforts had proved 
eminently successful, and the revenue of 
the Sultan had been more than doubled 
by the new commerce introduced into 
his territory. The Sultan had done that 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
which no Naval Force could possibly do, 
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and at the risk of loss to himself. What 
was the alternative if this subsidy was 
abolished, and the line of steamers 
ceased to run? He was told it was 
intended to provide a yacht, or despatch 
boat, to be used by our Agent in visiting 
the various ports in relation to the Slave 
Trade; and he wished to compare the 
cost of this with the £10,000 we were 
paying to the line of steamers which 
carried the mails. We could not get 4 
vessel for less than £5,000 to £7,000, 
and could not run it efficiently for less 
than £7,000 or £8,000 a-year. Then it 
would not be as regular in its visits as 
the present steam packets; and he saw 
no other alternative but an increase in 
our Squadron on that station to deal 
with the Slave Trade, and with no great 
prospect that it would be successful in 
its object. As an instance of the success 
which had been attained by a subsidy 
of this kind, he might refer to the 
line of steamers running in the Persian 
Gulf. Before that line was established 
piracy and slavery were rife, and there 
was no commerce worthy of the name. 
The rich natural advantages of the 
district were almost entirely unused ; 
and although it was a region which 
might have been made enormously 
conducive to British commerce, it was 
almost an unknown land until 1860. 
Then the total tonnage on the Gulf was 
10,000 tons, and now 15,000 tons of 
steam shipping alone annually visited 
one port on the Gulf, whilst the trade 
was of immense value, and had a great 
future before it. No one could dispute 
the fact that it had been created and 
fostered by the maintenance of the 
steam traffic. No one would quarrel 
with the Treasury if it were a little 
in advance of public opinion in the 
matter of economy, so long as it did 
not economize in the wrong place. A 
small sum given for such useful and 
obviously advantageous purposes as 
he had indicated was the worst speci- 
men of economical work the Treasury 
could produce; and he hoped to induce 
the Government to abandon the idea of 
saving the small sum now given to this 
line of steamers. We could not in this 
country afford to lose markets. There 
was an enormous production from our 
industries, and manufacturers were some- 
times at their wits’ end where to send 
their produce ; and it would be a most 
ill-advised step on the part of the Go- 
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vernment to endanger, in the slightest 
degree, the markets to which he had 
alluded. He spoke not only for Man- 
chester, but for every industry through- 
out the country, which were all con- 
cerned in finding a market for their pro- 
ducts, and in receiving something in re- 
turn. But he spoke also in the name of 
humanity in asking for the continuance 
of a subsidy, which had been successfully 
expended in largelyreducing so shameful 
a traffic as the Slave Trade. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in second- 
ing the Resolution, remarked that he and 
his hon. Friend together represented by 
far the largest commercial community 
gathered in one centre in the Kingdom ; 
and he himself had had some observa- 
tion of the trade routes referred to. In 
general terms, the Resolution was one in 
favour of the extension of British free- 
dom and British commerce, and it was 
on those grounds that he supported it. 
It was unnecessary for him to disclaim 
any leaning in the direction of Protec- 
tion; but he would point out that in 
France subsidies were given, not only 
for shipbuilding, but for navigation. 
While not advocating such a practice in 
this country, he thought that the main- 
tenance and extension of postal facilities 
in those distant regions was a proper 
object fora subsidy. The peculiar value 
of a Postal Service was that it was 
regular, and traders could rely upon 
it ; and there was a very important dif- 
ference between a postal subsidy and 
one given in the shape of bounty upon 
navigation. A postal subsidy should 
never be given where independent ves- 
sels were or were likely to be engaged 
in the same trade. He would never say 
a word in that House in favour of giving 
a postal subsidy where a regular line of 
packet communication would be carried 
on independently. Upon the subject of 
slavery it was important to notice that 
the French Marine, which claimed full 
power of repression and interference, 
had a fitful character about it. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service had lately lost a brave 
and zealous officer—Captain Brownrigg, 
whose death was due to punctilious ob- 
servance of the rights of the French 
flag, which led to his not carrying arms 
on that occasion. The French did not 
maintain a sufficiently strong force to 
support their claims; therefore it was 
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not right that they should require the 
commanders of British ships to forego 
the search of vessels carrying the French 
flag. He placed great value on the 
regularity of the Postal Service; and 
he was satisfied, from personal obser- 
vation, that it was the most efficient 
means of promoting commerce in remote 
regions of the world. The district of 
Zanzibar, to which his hon. Friend had 
alluded, was, at no distant time, a part of 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Muscat ; 
and that important centre of British 
trade, Aden, was now, as it had long 
been, the great place for the interchange 
of the traffic coming from Central Asia, 
and passing partly down the Coast of 
Africa, and partly through the Suez 
Canal. It was a fact that the commerce 
of a country generally followed the na- 
tionality of the ships engaged in the 
trade. There was a French proposal on 
foot for a French line of steamships to 
be started on the East Coast of Africa, 
and to be largely subsidized by the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar. The Sultan might be 
induced to take that course from vurious 
motives ; and he hoped that the diplo- 
macy of the Foreign Office would be 
exercised to preserve our influence, at 
least in a position of ascendency, in the 
Dominion of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The French Mercantile Marine, aided 
by its bounty system, had lately estab- 
lished, not a regular, but a fitful service 
of vessels in the Persian Gulf; and a 
Frenchman who had been long resident 
in Teheran had obtained from the Shah 
of Persia a concession for the exclusive 
navigation of the only river in Persia 
which was navigable. Neither his hon. 
Friend nor himself asked for any fa- 
vour; but they had a very strong objec- 
tion to anything like exclusive conces- 
sions. The Postmaster General was 
aware that in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the postal subsidy the Union 
Steamship Company had lately aban- 
doned their service from the Cape to 
Delagoa Bay. That might or might not 
be a matter of importance; but it was 
essential, in regard to these questions of 
subsidy, to ascertain whether the Service 
would or would not be abandoned if 
the subsidy were withdrawn. He was 
strongly of opinion that the interests of 
this country had been largely, and were 
at present very greatly, promoted by 
the assistance which was given by the 
Post Office. As an illustration of the 
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possible development of trade he might 
mention that in 1880 grain to the 
value of £86,000 was actually imported 
into a Persian port, whilst in a Persian 
province not very far distant, to which, 
however, there was no means of com- 
munication, wheat was plentiful; and 
Major Napier, son of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who was travelling there in 
1876, estimated the supply of surplus 
wheat alone, within easy distance of 
the port above referred to, at 80,000 
tons, and he stated.in his Report 
to the Government of Bombay that it 
was being disposed of at 15s. per ton. 
Only the other week Persian wheat of 
inferior quality was being sold in the 
London market at no less than £8 5s. 
per ton. He mentioned this to show 
how extremely important it was, in the 
interests of this country, that by regular 
service of ships we should develop inter- 
communication and the exchange of food 
products between other countries and 
ourselves. Navigation had already so 
much progressed in the Persian Gulf 
that within the 10 years since the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal the steam traffic 
had increased from 3,000 tons to 80,000 
tons, and was capable of still further 
development. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is important to the commerce of the United 
Kingdom, and for the supplanting of the Slave 
Trade, that steps be taken by the Government 
to maintain and extend the existing postal 
facilities between Aden and East Africa, and 
also to secure similar communication with the 
Red Sea ports,’””—(Mr. Slagg,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, he considered 
the tone of the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member fur Manchester (Mr. Slagg) 
one of great moderation, and he had put 
the case very clearly and very well. At 
the same time, he had only dealt with 
one part of the question. The African 
Mail Contract was really divided into two 
portions. One portion was that which 
provided for the carrying of mails be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar, while the 
other portion provided for carrying the 
mails between the Cape and Zanzibar. 
He would remind his hon. Friend that 
this question was discussed at great 
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length in the year 1873, and it became 
the subject of investigation by a Select 
Committee. At that time he doubted 
very much if the House of Commons 
would ever have sanctioned the two con- 
tracts that were entered into, if it had 
not been, to some extent, that the Go- 
vernment of the day had already made 
certain arrangements. It was within the 
recollection of the House that in 1873 
the proposal was to give a subsidy to 
that service which was now under dis- 
cussion—namely, to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company for convey- 
ing the mails from Zanzibar to Aden. The 
other portion of the contract, for con- 
veying mails from Zanzibar to the Cape, 
had been arranged for by what was given 
to the Union Steamship Company. If the 
House assented tothis Resolution, itcould 
not, in his opinion, withhold renewing 
the subsidy with the Union Steamship 
Company, which expired in February, 
1881. In 1873, when this question was 
discussed, the policy of the Government 
was to establish those steamships all 
along the coast for the purpose of put- 
ting down the Slave Trade. The whole 
coast was regarded as being in the same 
condition. The distance from Zanzibar 
to Aden was 1,700 miles, and to the Cape 
2,500 miles. The two Companies be- 
tween them agreed that the services 
were alike, and that the one should re- 
ceive £10,000 and the other £15,000. 
As he had said, evidence was taken at 
the time before a Committee in order to 
prove what he had asserted—namely, 
that the Northern portion—that was, 
from Zanzibar to Aden—was quite as 
profitable, and was looked upon as being 
quite as valuable. He asked the House 
to go with him back to the position 
in which they were in with relation to 
the contract which had expired—namely, 
that with relation to the Union Steam- 
ship Company, which expired in 1881. 
When it expired that Company asked it 
to be renewed. The Government could 
find no reason for the renewal of that 
contract, and upon these grounds—the 
one was that a rivalry had arisen which 
had given a very good and substantial 
trade between the Cape and Natal, at all 
events, if not so far as Zanzibar, and the 
other reason was that at the first, when 
the subsidy was given, it was mainly for 
the purpose of maintaining a communi- 
cation from port to port by steamships ; 
but in 1873, from the exigencies arising 
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owing to the war in Zululand, telegraphic 
communication was established, and tele- 
graphic communication was, of course, 
more speedy than ordinary steamships 
could possibly be. The result, of course, 
was that there was no case whatever for 
continuing that subsidy, and it came to 
anend. No complaint had been made. 
On what ground, then, could his hon. 
Friend for a moment expect that the 
Government was to give or continue 
a subsidy of £10,000 a-year from Zan- 
zibar to Aden, more especially when 
they found that trade had developed, as 
his hon. Friend had said, to such an ex- 
tent that they might now fairly expect, 
not only rivals from our own country, 
but from foreign countries? Sir John 
Kirk, British Consul at Zanzibar, was in 
favour of subsidies generally; but he 
had expressed the opinion that steam 
communication between these ports would 
not cease in the absence of subsidies. 
The position in which matters stood now 
was that this subsidy came to an end at 
the end of this year, and if they were to 
agree that that subsidy should be con- 
tinued, the Government could not see 
why they should not also re-establish the 
subsidy which ended in 1881. For these 
reasons he trusted the House would not 
consent to the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER pointed out that 
we had at the present time no line of steam 
communication between the Cape and 
the Red Sea. He had not a word to say 
against the French taking up the traffic, 
except that the French did not look upon 
the Slave Trade in the same way as we 
did. It was, therefore, worth while to 
consider whether we could not make a 
small pecuniary sacrifice in order to put 
down that traffic. He was glad to ob- 
serve a great diminution in it during the 
last few years, the number of slaves 
having fallen from 12,000 to 4,000, 
thereby raising the condition of the 
slave and making his labour more valu- 
able. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to discourage the 
practice of slavery as much as possible ; 
and the presence of steamers running up 
and down the coast would enable them 
to give information to cruisers on the 
look-out for slave ships. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, there 
was no subject more interesting to the 
House than the great Slave Question ; 
and he supported the Resolution before 
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the House on the ground that a regular 
communication of postal steamers was 
one of the most civilizing influences to 
which a country could be subjected. 
The development of civilization in Africa 
was a matter of the highest moment to 
this country, whose manufactures would 
rapidly find their way into the country 
as soon as any progress in civilization 
was made. The way to put an end to 
the Slave Trade was to convince the 
Rulers of the interior of Africa that they 
could do better with their subjects than 
by selling them; as soon as you con- 
vinced them of that, the trade would 
cease. He supposed that he was the 
only Member of the House left who 
voted for the extinction of the Slave 
Trade in 1834, and the only Member 
who had been on board slave ships and 
seen the living slaves side by side with 
the dead. If hon. Members could only 
have seen the horrible sights that had 
met his view on those vessels they would 
be as anxious for a vigorous effort to be 
made for the extinction of the abomin- 
able traffic. It was due to the Christian 
character of our country that we should 
extinguish slavery; and he trusted the 
Government would use their best efforts 
in that direction. He was also one of 
those who lamented that some notice 
was not taken of this question of the 
Slave Trade at the Congress of Berlin, 
as he believed that a very great deal 
might have been done by the concur- 
rence of the Representatives of the 
various Powers upon that occasion. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY was ex- 
tremely glad to hear the statement of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) as to the great impulse which 
had been given to trade along the East 
Coast of Africa. That trade would prove 
a most important means in killing the 
traffic which had been carried on there. 
He had been a Member of the Commis- 
sion which sat in 1871 for the purpose 
of investigating the subject. The late 
Mr. Russel] Gurney was Chairman. At 
that time there was no postal communi- 
cation with Zanzibar at all; and one of 
their recommendations was that a small 
subsidy should be given for a small 
steamer to run periodically between Sey- 
chelles and Zanzibar, as it was quite 
impossible that trade could be main- 
tained and extended without means of 
communication. A great improvement 
had taken place since then in that mat- 
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ter; and though it might be true that 
the steamers were self-supporting, they 
could not be sure that, in the absence 
of a subsidy, it would not be necessary 
to withdraw them, in which case we 
should lose the advantage we at pre- 
sent possessed. If, however, it could be 
proved that there was no danger of the 
steamer ceasing to run, even if the sub- 
sidy were discontinued, he saw no reason 
why it should not cease. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASEsaid,there were 
cases in which it was impossible for pri- 
vate individuals to establish lines of com- 
munication between points of business. 
If, therefore, it were found that the steam- 
ers could not be maintained, he advocated 
the granting of a subsidy for that pur- 
pose. It was quite possible that, in 
estimating the probability of the con- 
tinuance of these steamers, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal of the subsidy, 
agreements made between this country 
and Egypt had been taken into account. 
Now, those agreements had not been 
faithfully carried out. The Convention 
which Egypt had entered into with this 
country in 1877 with regard to the Slave 
Trade had not been faithfully carried out 
by the Egyptian Government, and now 
the Slave Trade was flourishing up the 
Nile. Avarice and covetousness were the 
leading incentives to that trade in human 
beings ; and he might multiply evidence 
to show that, in spite of the Convention 
with Egypt, a very large Slave Trade 
was being carried on, and that a large 
proportion of the slaves were carried 
across the Red Sea into Arabia and the 
adjacent parts. A great preventive of 
the Slave Trade would, he believed, be 
found in the passing of information and 
bringing the matter before public opi- 
nion. He was glad, therefore, that our 
Government had arranged to place a 
Consul at Khartoum, and that before 
long another would be stationed at Mas- 
sowah. Where the Slave Trade was 
engaged in, other trade would not 
flourish, and it should be a great object 
to substitute for it legitimate commerce. 
The trade of the Sultan of Zanzibar had 
doubled, the people were now more 
happy, and those who previously car- 
ried on slave-hunting raids had settled 
down to the production of india-rubber 
and other articles of commerce. The 
trade from Zanzibar in india-rubber 
alone amounted to £200,000 a-year. 
Under these circumstances, what ought 
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to be the policy of the Government? It 
was unwise to economize in matters 
which would tend to foster our trade 
while promoting the cause of humanity. 
He hoped that the Government would 
take up afresh the question of the Slave 
Trade in Egypt, and would impress on 
that country the duty of carrying out 
the Convention on the subject. They 
ought to take every opportunity of ob- 
taining certain information as to what 
was passing in the regions where that 
nefarious traffic prevailed, and to use 
every effort in their power to put an end 
to a scourge which had too long existed, 
to the degradation of Africa and the 
humiliation of mankind. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he believed that 
no movement for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade could be wisely and 
patiently conducted without laying the 
foundations of future commerce for this 
country; and he expressed the great 
pleasure with which he, in common with 
other hon. Members, had heard the few 
remarks of the venerable and highly 
respected Baronet the Member for Buck- 
ingham (Sir Harry Verney). There 
were cases in which expenditure, while 
small in amount, was of an extremely 
important character, and this was an 
instance of that description. In this 
matter they could not separate com- 
mercial from philanthropic interests, be- 
cause it was impossible to open out trade 
in countries like East Africa without, 
at the same time, promoting the inte- 
rests of civilization, Christianity, and 
humanity ; and, on the other hand, 
efforts to suppress the Slave Trade laid 
the foundations of commerce tending 
to enrich this country. He believed we 
could not drop any part of our remain- 
ing means of postal communication along 
the Coast of Africa without lessening 
the possibility of suppressing the Slave 
Trade; and he feared we had already 
gone too far in withdrawing the smail 
subsidies which insured regular com- 
munications that were highly valuable 
in enabling us to keep a watch upon 
the Slave Trade, and to extend our 
commercial intercourse. He, therefore, 
ventured to hope that the Government 
would see their way to continue that 
very small postal subsidy. It was never 
more necessary than now to endeavour 
to increase the demand for the products 
of British industry in parts of the world 
which were not civilized, and which were 
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not themselves likely to manufacture. 
He trusted, therefore, that they would 
see a distinct forward movement in the 
opening out of markets on various parts 
of the Coast of Africa, and in the interior 
of that Continent, and that the Govern- 
ment would extend its aid by granting 
and maintaining such small postal sub- 
sidies as might be necessary. In advo- 
cating that course, he felt he was acting 
consistently with the interests even of 
the most needy of our working popula- 
tion, the insuring of whose continued 
employment was a matter of vital mo- 
ment. 

Srk DONALD CURRIE said, that 
the non-fulfilment by the Khedive of 
Egypt of the Convention in respect to 
the Slave Trade had nothing to do with 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Manchester. He sympathized with the 
other hon. Members in the desire to 
take every measure possible for the aup- 
pression of the Slave Trade; but, from 
a practical point of view, all they had 
to look at now was whether the means 
proposed to be adopted could serve the 
end in view. The hon. Member for 
Whitby (Mr. Arthur Pease) had just 
stated that there was a large increase 
in the traffic in slaves between North- 
Eastern Africa and Egypt, over the Red 
Sea, and with Arabia. The hon. Mem- 
ber said the traffic passed the Red Sea ; 
but that traffic had nothing whatever to 
do with the Aden and Zanzibar rvute. 
If the hon. Member meant that there 
should be a subsidy given to the 
steamers touching at the ports on the 
Coasts of the Red Sea, in order to pre- 
vent the transport of slaves from one 
part of the Sea to the other, he begged 
to give it as his opinion that no such 
subsidy should be allowed, for the simple 
reason that there were hundreds of 
steamers regularly passing up and down 
the Red Sea, and calling at these ports, 
serving the commercial purposes which 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Ar- 
thur Arnold) desired should be stimu- 
lated ; and to subsidize one line and not 
the other lines would be unfair. The 
hon. Member for Whitby could not 
mean that the slaves pass the mouth of 
the Red Sea to Aden; but Arab dhows 
did leave the North-East of Africa for 
the Persian Gulf, just as there had been 
a large traffic in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel. A subsidy given to the Aden and 
Zanzibar line would not be sufficient for 
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the prevention of slavery on the Eastern 
side of Africa. They must extend the 
subsidy to the service of steamers be- 
tween Zanzibar, Mozambique, Delagoa 
Bay, and Natal—such a service as was 
established in 1873, at the same time as 
the Government gave the contract to the 
British India Company for the line be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar. Now that 
that service between Natal and Zanzibar 
had ceased—the Government having 
withdrawn the subsidy—the subsidy to 
the Northern portion of the East African 
Service ought to be witdrawn also, or 
else the Government should subsidize 
the lines on the Northern and the 
Southern Coasts of East Africa. But 
the question was, would this put down 
the Slave Trade, or assist in putting 
down that trade? He ventured to think 
that a steamer calling once a month at 
Mozambique or Quillimane, where some 
slave operations had been carried on, 
could not have any real effect in termi- 
nating the Slave Trade in.those quar- 
ters. The only argument in favour of 
the service was that the service had a 

stal object, or stimulated commerce. 

rom a postal point of view, then, what 
had been the expense to the country ? 
The Postal Service between Natal and 
Zanzibar and Aden had cost the country 
£260,000 since 1873; and the whole 
revenue which the Post Office had de- 
rived for the whole of that period did 
not exceed £5,000. There was, there- 
fore, no argument, from a postal point 
of view, in favour of the continuance of 
such a subsidized service. What was 
the advantage which a Steamboat Com- 
pany had in carrying on commercial 
intercourse, except the development of 
commerce along the East Coast of 
Africa? The commercial aspect of the 
question had been touched upon, and 
might be estimated in this way. Up to 
last year the Zanzibar traffic was divided 
between the Union Company, carrying 
it South round the Cape to England, 
and the British India Company, carry- 
ing it North to Zanzibar vta Aden, the 
Red Sea, and the Suez Canal; and those 
two trades, as was expected when the 
contracts were taken, had largely in- 
creased, and there was sufficient encou- 
ragement for private steamers to run in 
these regions. When those two Com- 
panies divided the contract between 
them by a private bargain, and when 
the Government of the day failed to put 
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the contracts up to public competition, 
as they should have done, the House 
of Commons appointed a Oommittee 
of Investigation. That Committee con- 
demned the contracts which had been 
extended by the noble Lord, now in the 
Upper House, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The original amount 
of the contract was £25,000, and that 
was increased to £6,000 a-year for eight 
years to one of those Companies, mak- 
ing up for the disappointment they had 
sustained in not getting the monopoly 
of the mail contract. But as the Union 
Company lost their mail contract from 
Zanzibar to Natal last year, the British 
India Company now enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the Zanzibar traffic via Aden 
and the Red Sea, and this should be 
more than equal to the subsidy they had 
lost. But he repeated that if the Go- 
vernment were to continue the service 
between Aden and Zanzibar, either for 
trade purposes, or for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, or for postal facili- 
ties, then he must insist that the con- 
tracts must be fora line or lines girdling 
the whole East African Coast from Natal 
as far North as to Zanzibar. But, in 
his view, it was not necessary to go to 
that extent, and therefore he could not 
support the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he hoped the 
Government would, to some extent, 
meet the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Slagg). No doubt, there was a 
growing British trade in the Red Sea 
and along the East Coast of Africa, and 
some indication of the probability of 
this was furnished by the fact that the 
revenue of the Sultan of Zanzibar had 
doubled since he abolished the Slave 
Trade. Considering what the useful 
products of the region were, our trade 
was sure to be increased by additional 
postal facilities, and still more by the 
suppression of the Slave Trade; because 
wherever that was carried on there ex- 
isted a hatred of the British flag, which 
was fatal to the development of our 
commerce. If the Government could 
not accede to the Resolution as it stood 
on the Paper, he hoped they would give 
some assurance that the subsidy would 
not be entirely dropped, unless they had 
good grounds for believing that the 
mail service would be continued. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, observations 
had been made by hon. Members on both 
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sides in reference to the Slave Trade, and 
he need hardly say that the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Sir 
Harry Verney) were received with uni- 
versal sympathy on both sides of the 
House. The Government would yield 
to no one in their desire that nothing 
should be done to increase the Slave 
Trade ; but the House would expect him 
to discuss the Motion simply from a 
purely postal point of view. Regarding 
this simply as a Post Office question, it 
was impossible to justify the continuance 
of the subsidy at the present amount. 
The whole amount of the postage be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar was not more 
than £500 a-year, and we received only 
£200 towards a subsidy of £10,000, the 
Indian Government taking £300 towards 
the expenses to which they were sub- 
jected. It would be obvious to anyone 
that the trustee of a branch of Public 
Revenue could not be justified on econo- 
mical or other grounds in an expen- 
diture of £10,000 for a yield of only 
£200. Sometimes it was said there was a 
great deal of money at the Post Office ; 
but there were a great many improve- 
ments to be carried out, and he could 
show many desirable improvements which 
would be of great public advantage that 
could not be carried out for want of 
money. If the Post Office went on the 
plan of spending £10,000 for £200, the 
want of money would rapidly increase. 
It was said, however, that the expendi- 
ture in question was to be regarded, not 
as Post Office expenditure, but as outlay 
for the encouragement of trade and the 
suppression of slavery. If that were so, 
the House ought to come to a distinct 
understanding on the subject, and Post 
Office revenue should not be used for one 
urpose when it was meant to be used 
or another. If we were to spend money 
for the promotion of commerce or the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, the 
Foreign Office or some other Department 
ought to be responsible for the expen- 
diture, and it ought not to be put down 
obscurely as a postal subsidy. A postal 
subsidy was only justified when with- 
out it it was not possible to obtain 
a regular postal service, and when it 
did not involve a larger expenditure 
than was justified in the circumstances 
of the case. Every sixpence that went 
beyond this launched us on a boundless 
sea of expenditure in the encourage- 
ment of trade by public money. If we 
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accepted the idea that it was desirable 
to spend postal revenue in opening mar- 
kets when there was a glut of goods in 
England, where were we to stop? We 
might spend public money in this way in 
every quarter of the world ; but in doing 
that we should be following the steps of 
those countries which had adopted the 
unfortunate course of promoting the en- 
terprize of their citizens by the fatal gift 
of State aid. It would be asked—‘“‘ Have 
you grounds for believing that if this 
subsidy were discontinued, there would 
be a sufficiently regular and a sufficiently 
good postal service between Zanzibar and 
India?” The whole subject turned upon 
that. When the case was submitted to 
him, it seemed to him that the grounds 
were very strong for arriving at the con- 
clusion that without the subsidy there 
would be a regular and a sufficiently 
good mail service. In this night’s de- 
bate, however, men of greater commer- 
cial experience than he could claim for 
himself had positively asserted that with- 
out some subsidy it was vain to hope 
for the establishment of a regular postal 
service ; and, therefore, in deference to 
these assertions, but without pledging 
himself to a change of opinion, he was 
willing to give the subject his renewed 
and candid consideration. He should 
be very glad to have evidence and in- 
formation laid before him by his hon. 
Friends the Members for Manchester, 
Salford, and Preston, or by others who 
had gone into the question. If they suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that it would 
be impossible to look forthe maintenance 
of a regular postal service to those coun- 
tries without a subsidy, although he 
should not feel justified in reecommend- 
ing such a large sum as that which was 
now demanded, he would recommend to 
the Treasury that, opening the contract to 
free competition, a smaller subsidy should 
be granted if it would secure a regular 
service. He hoped that assurance would 
be satisfactory to the House. In con- 
clusion, he wished to express his belief 
that postal subsidies did not in reality 
encourage trade. In certain exceptional 
circumstances they might be inevitable, 
but at best they were painful and un- 
pleasant necessities; while the conse- 
quence of granting them unnecessarily 
was that public money was used to de- 
feat competition. On behalf of the Go- 
vernment he could not accept the Amend- 
ment ; but he repeated, that there might 
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be no mistake, that the subject should 
have his careful attention. 

Mr. SLAGG, in reply, observed, that 
his only object in asking for a sub- 
sidy was to insure that the postal ser- 
vice to the places mentioned in his 
Amendment should be regular, and not 
intermittent, and he should be glad to 
see this effected in the most economical 
way possible. He had every reason to 
believe that a subsidy was necessary ; 
but he accepted the assurances by the 
Postmaster General to the effect that 
the matter should have his future care- 
ful consideration, and asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
BOARD RATES, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE, who had the fol- 
lowing Resolution on the Paper :— 

“ That, having regard to the unfairness of the 
incidence of School Board rates, and the conti- 
nual increase in their amount, some change in 
the system under which they are at present 
levied is urgently required,” 


said, he regretted that, owing to the 
Forms of the House, he should be un- 
able to move his Resolution. He would, 
however, remind the House that just 
before the beginning of the Session an 
influential deputation, representing tho 
various Chambers of Agriculture, had 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and had laid before him the 
grievances from which they conceived 
themselves to be suffering. With re- 
spect to this particular question of rates, 
the right hon. Gentleman had assured 
them that— 

“‘The subject was receiving the careful and 
laborious attention of the Government; ”’ 


and had added that— 


‘“‘Of course, the time was near at hand when 
it would be the duty of the Government in a 
= manner to submit their views to Par- 

iament.”’ 


Encouraged by those words, the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers had con- 
fidently looked forward to the time 
when the long-promised, but long-with- 
held measures of relief should be in- 
troduced ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
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had said in his speech on the Budget 
that the consideration of them was post- 

med. What were the views of the 
ramers of the Act of 1870 with re- 
gard to the rate that would be laid on 
the ratepayers? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) said that practically the 
Bill provided for a rate not exceeding 
8d. in the pound, and that that rate 
would be rarely exceeded. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment mentioned 3d. as the maxi- 
mum. But the strongest expression of 
the impolicy of laying on heavy rates 
for the purpose of education was made 
by the Home Secretary, who concluded 
by saying that if failure should result 
from the odium that would be excited 
by the pressure of local taxation, he 
should have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he was not responsible for that 
failure, as he had striven to exclude 
from the Bill a principle which would 
makeitunworkable. He trusted, there- 
fore, that he should have the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s support in 
affirming the Resolution he had to lay 
before the House. ‘“‘ Yas est et ab hoste 
docert ;” and so he might quote the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. J. Howard), 
who, in a lecture the other day, although 
he applied the very strongest words to 
what might be called the ‘local taxa- 
tion party,” admitted that in the par- 
ticular matter now under discussion they 
had a very substantial grievance. He 
had quoted the opinions of the framers 
of the Act of 1870 to the effect that a 
rate of 3d. in the pound would be the 
maximum, and would rarely be exceeded. 
Well, in 1878 there were 102 parishes 
outside boroughs which paid 1s. in the 
pound, and in 1879 there were 136. In 
1878 there were 658 which paid 6d. 
and upwards, and in 1879, 789. The 
8d. limit had been exceeded in 85 per 
cent of the parishes in which the rate 
was levied; so that there was a suffi- 
cient contrast between the anticipa- 
tions of the framers of the Act and 
the result. The 250,000 farmers of 
England who inhabited school board 
parishes did not pay, like other people, 
on their houses only, but on the rate- 
able value of their farms—that was to 
say, on a sum enormously exceeding the 
value of their incomes. These unfor- 
tunate men paid not only on the value of 
their houses, but upon the rateable 
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value of their land—that was, their 
machinery. The present system was 
working in country places, he might 
say, tyrannically and oppressively. The 
working classes had the absolute power 
of disposing of the money of the other 
classes in the parish, while they them- 
selves contributed a very small amount. 
But if this were to be done, let the edu- 
cation be confined to elementary edu- 
cation ; let them not call upon the rate- 
ayers to pay for providing educational 
uxuries. He did not think the public 
generally were aware of the proportions 
in which the education expenses were 
now borne by the three different sources 
—namely, school fees, grants, and the 
rates. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. P. Phipps), who was absent 
through an unfortunate accident, had 
calculated that the proportions were as 
follow :—Out of 100 parts, 20 per cent 
came from the Imperial Revenue, 14 from 
children’s fees, 2 per cent from endow- 
ments and other small sources, the re- 
maining 64 being levied from the rates. 
The widest dissatisfaction prevailed as 
to the system now in vogue, and it was 
not to be supposed that grievances of 
this magnitude would long remain un- 
discussed. One suggestion was that 
a county area should be selected, some- 
thing on the model of his right hon. 
Friend’s Bill relating to Roads. Another 
suggestion was that it should be laid on 
Imperial taxation. That was, hethought, 
a favourite remedy; but he did not 
think the present moment was a very 
favourable one for endeavouring to in- 
troduce this change. There was a cry 
of dissatisfaction at the amount of the 
rants which had been made from the 
mperial taxation in aid of Education. It 
was, perhaps, the most lively branch of 
expenditure that existed in the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. He found that the Edu- 
cation grant had grown from £840,000 
in 1870 to £1,566,000 in 1875, to 
£2,128,000 in 1877, and to £2,979,000 
in 1881. They might call it £3,000,000. 
Then there was the further objection to 
this proposal that it would be the death- 
blow of the voluntary system—a system 
which he did not wish to see destroyed. | 
He then came to this suggestion—could | 
they not let inhabited houses pay the | 
education rate? It was proposed that | 
for the future the same description of 
building should be chargeable with the 
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the house tax, except that houses under 
£20 would not be exempt. This, of 
course would exempt offices, business 
premises, farm lands, and so forth. The 
principle which he advocated was that 
those who benefited should pay—in 
other words, that the area of benefit 
should be coterminous with the area of 
burden. The farmer paid more than 
formerly for the education of children, 
and, in addition, he lost their services. 
Consequently, he was greatly damnified. 
It might be said that the farmer, after 
all, was a citizen, and that he benefited 
by the gradual improvement in the 
mental and bodily characteristics of the 
population which was the result of ex- 
tended education. In the character of 
citizen he, no doubt, benefited, but in the 
character of farmer he suffered; there- 
fore, he should pay in his capacity of 
householder, and not pay upon his land. 
A three-fourths exemption from the . 
school board rate ought, at least, to be 
allowed in the case of land. There were 
precedents for this. There was an ex- 
emption of three-fourths in the case of 
land from the general district rate in 
urban districts, and land was exempted 
to the extent of two-thirds under the 
Libraries Act. By the system which he 
supported a larger rate would be levied 
in the country on the mansions of the 
gentry. The squire of a parish would 
be the greatest sufferer, because he 
would pay on his own house and on his 
cottage property as well. The tenant 
farmer would be a gainer, because he 
would pay on his house, instead of on 
his land, and the clergyman of the parish 
would also be a gainer. If the new 
rate should prove insufficient, it might be 
supplemented in case of need by the old 
one. It might be said in objection to 
his views that in a parish where there 
was a school board, there might be a 
large manufactory, a large mine, or some- 
thing of that kind, but that the employer 
of the people who worked in such an 
establishment might live in the next 
parish where there was no school board, 
and would thus escape from a heavy 
contribution to the rates. In the Forest 
of Dean there was a large number of 
parishes of that kind. That wasa diffi- 
culty he admitted; but how long was 
the school board likely to remain within 
the parochial area? That was an ano- 
maly that was created by the Act of 


education rate that was now liable for 1870. It was evident that there was 
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only one unit which could be adopted 
by the Government, and that was the 
Union. Therefore, that objection, al- 
though it might have some immediate 
value, had no permanent force whatever. 
The moment was opportune for such a 
change as he urged, isons’ an election 
of school boards would take place next 
autumn, and we would not have to wait 
until 1885 before the reform he advo- 
cated was putin force. In conclusion, 
he would say to his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council— 
“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
‘¢ Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.”’ 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PELL said, that, while disclaim- 
ing any intention of saying anything 
that would have the effect of discouraging 
the good work of education, he felt it 
his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the country people 
did consider that they were called upon 
to bear an undue proportion of school 
board rates. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PELL said, that his hon. Friend’s 
Motion was wholesome and sound in 
principle, and, therefore, he should be 
glad to see the House accede to it. He 
did not go so far, however, as his hon. 
Friend in the desire to see the land 
exonerated. He thought the owners of 
‘“‘naked land,’ with no buildings on it, 
ought to contribute to the funds for 
education ; but this was a different thing 
from charging the occupiers of land in 
the same manner as the occupiers of 
houses. Nothing had grown so rapidly 
as the school rate in its dimensions, and 
it had been accompanied by a still more 
startling increase in loans. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PELL, on resuming, said, the 
school rate had increased six times in 
amount between 1874 and 1880. The 
loans in respect of the School Board had 
risen from a little over £1,000,000 to 
close upon £13,000,000. Yet the School 
Board fees, which in 1876 produced 
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£122,000, had only risen to £335,000 in 
1880, in spite of the increase of the popu- 
lation. He believed that any measure 
which brought the charge for education 
nearer home to those who benefited by 
it would be an honest and a sound 
measure. It was a well-known fact that 
in certain districts the proper incidence 
of the charge had been avoided bya bye- 
law setting forth that the district was 
too poor to pay the ordinary rate; and 
he himself knew of cases where the 
same child, whose fee had on account of 
poverty been reduced to 1d., had paid 
to the savings-bank officers from 10s. to 
£1 atatime. Were not such proceed- 
ings as that calculated to demorualize the 
parents? He felt sure that the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire was one of considerable 
importance, and one which deserved the 
serious attention of the House. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, in his 
opinion there were two objects in bring- 
ing the Motion before the House—one 
was that it should act as a little bait, 
thrown out in order to obtain thefarmer’s 
support ; and the other as a little relief, 
to be given to the poor landlords. If it 
was intended to give any benefit to the 
farmers, he congratulated that class on 
the service which the opposite side had 
given them, because the few hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting in that part of the House 
had made a tremendous effort to get to 
the door before the Speaker could count 
them. Scarcely a single borough Mem- 
ber on the other side had remained in 
the House to defend the educational 
establishments of their constituents. The 
great merit of the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke) was its simplicity and 
frankness. He owned that the object 
of his Motion was to throw the whole 
of the educational rate on those who 
were least able to meet the demand; 
and his great argument—and he seemed 
to think it perfectly unanswerable—was 
that those who received the benefit from 
the education rate should be the people, 
and the only people, who should be 
called upon to pay it. He (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) would ask the House whether 
the benefits of education were confined 
alone to those who received that educa- 
tion? He did not for a moment hesitate 
to say that not only were manufacturers 
engaged in our vast industries benefited 
by the education of their workpeople, 
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but so were the farmers. | Mr. Warton: 
No.] An educated farm labourer must 
be far more valuable than an ignorant 
farm labourer. [Mr. Warton: No.] 
The hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port assumed the right to speak for 
the agricultural labourer; but he (Mr. 
Broadhurst) ventured to say that any 
person who had studied the labour 
question, and who had had the least 
knowledge of the condition of labour in 
this country, would unhesitatingly be of 
opinion that the better the workman was 
educated the better workman was he, 
and the more profitable to his employer. 
The Motion proposed not only to relieve 
the farmer, but to interfere with the inci- 
dence of taxation in the great centres 
of industry by relieving factories and 
workshops of their due share of the cost 
of the education of their neighbours. 
Notwithstanding what the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire had said, he 
(Mr. Broadhurst) ventured to say that 
there were not a dozen owners of work- 
shops, whether Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, who desired anything of the kind. 
If the hon. Member had had some expe- 
rience in manufacturing industries, he 
would have learnt that he also was in- 
terested in the education of those whom 
he employed. The landowners, and the 
squires, and the farmers did not alto- 
gether lose the money that they paid 
for education. It had been the habit of 
country gentlemen to pay the rates ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of prisons 
and workhouses without question and 
without grumbling. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, 
they had always grumbled when they 
had anything to pay, no matter what 
they paid. He was perfectly willing to 
accept the correction, and ought not to 
have fallen into the error. It was better 
for them to pay for education than for 
prisons and workhouses, and they had 
to pay in some way or other. They 
must know that if these children were 
not educated, they would probably be- 
come, later on, a burden on either the 
prison or workhouse rates, and they 
must, therefore, much prefer to pay the 
rate levied for educational purposes. 
The adoption of such a proposal, which 
he could not separate from a Bill that 
had been before the House for some time, 
would strike at the very root of the edu- 
cational system of the country, destroy- 
ing and rendering such a system impos- 
sible in the future. He hoped the House 
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would guard the Education Acts which 
had been passed, and not allow their 
value to be frittered away by a Motion 
suddenly sprung upon the House on a 
Friday evening. Speaking for himself, 
one-fifteenth of his rates went for edu- 
cation, and there was no part of his 
rates paid more cheerfully than the 20s. 
in this respect; and he only regretted that 
the Forms of the House would not allow 
of a division, in order that the consti- 
tuencies might see the insidious attempt 
to undermine a system which had made 
education one of the birthrights of Eng- 
lishmen, and, at the same time, to know 
who were its enemies. He hoped they 
would defend it as long as they pos- 
sessed any political power. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) assumed 
too much when he said that there was a 
feeling against education in this country 
on the part of the wealthier classes ; and 
he (Mr. Gregory) ventured to remind 
the hon. Member of the sums given 
voluntarily to education. He did not 
think it could be said that those who 
had the means gave grudgingly. He 
thought it was reasonable to inquire 
whether the taxation was fairly applied, 
and whether it could be mitigated or re- 
lieved. He considered the school board 
system an extravagant one. The cost 
under it per child was £3 10s. a-year, 
whereas the cost under the voluntary 
system was £1 15s. [ Mr. Munpetta: No; 
that is a mistake.] Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman could give the correct figures; 
but it would hardly be denied that the 
system of voluntary contributions for 
the purpose of the education of children 
was cheaper and more satisfactory in 
its results than the system of rates under 
the school board system. They had a 
right to inquire how that difference 
arose. He would remind the House that, 
even under the present system, something 
like £750,000 was raised annually for the 
purpose of education by voluntary aid. 
He could not help thinking, therefore, 
that the system of voluntary aid had 
proved most advantageous to the coun- 
try. Again, as regarded the expenses 
of management, he thought the volun- 
tary system was infinitely preferable to 
that adopted under the school board, 
where the rates which could be levied 
were well-nigh inexhaustible. A per- 
son in a voluntary school knew where 
his contributions would end; but 
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the manager of a school board knew 
that he had only to levy a further rate. 
Whatever expenses he incurred must be 
paid by the ratepayers. He had been 
very much struck with what had oc- 
curred under his own cognizance. Some 
years ago notice was given by the Lon- 
don School Board to a landowner for 
whom he acted of a portion of his land 
in a populous district being required for 
the purposes of aschool. On going to 
look at the site selected, he found that 
another school had also been erected by 
the Board at the other end of the street ; 
but he was told that this was in a differ- 
ent district, and, consequently, another 
must be put up. But this was not all. 
A short time afterwards he received 
notice that further land was required for 
the purpose of a playground for the two 
schools ; and, consequently, the land was 
bought, the houses pulled down, and 
compensation paid to owners, lessees, 
and occupiers, besides all the costs of 
the transaction, by the Board. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: When? 

Mr. GREGORY: Five or six years 
ago. 

et MUNDELLA: And where ? 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would fur- 
nish all the necessary particulars to the 
right hon, Gentleman if he required 
them. Another point to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the House was 
that the Standards in Board schools were 
now raised exceedingly and unneces- 
sarily high. Indeed, it was a question 
whether the education provided by the 
Statute was not beyond the necessities 
of the case, and that, as a consequence, 
large numbers of the middle classes 
were availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages of gratuitously educating their 
children by the means thus afforded. 
There could be no doubt that trades- 
men, clerks, and agents of various de- 
scriptions were largely taking advan- 
tage of the present system to the detri- 
ment of the ratepayers. The question 
of what remedy could be applied was a 
very serious one. He did not know whe- 
ther this concerned the Education De- 
partment or not; but, however that 
might be, he thought the question was 
one which was entitled to the considéra- 
tion of the House. It required most 
careful watching, and a close investiga- 
tion of the causes which led to the pre- 
sent results. Above all, it was necessary 
we should see that the persons who had 
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been invested with large powers of taxa- 
tion should apply those powers with due 
consideration for the benefit of those 
whose interests were at stake. He thought 
that the proposal of his hon. Friend 
would check fhe disposition to incur un- 
necessary outlay on the part of school 
boards, and throw, to a certain extent, 
the burden on the shoulders of the 
classes to whom he had referred. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that had the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
who had brought forward this Motion 
gone to a division, he (Mr. Firth) should 
have voted in favour of it. In support- 
ing the Motion, however, he was scarcely 
able to do it on the grounds advanced by 
the hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Firth) 
represented a borough constituency of 
considerable size, and it was found that 
the incidence of the school rate was ex- 
ceedingly hard and unjust. The hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire laid 
down the true principle when he said 
that those who benefited by education 
should pay for it. But the question to 
consider in that relation was—who were 
those who benefited? Those who bene- 
fited were very well indicated by a well- 
known American statesman. Speaking 
in the State of New York, when de- 
scribing a measure for the education of 
the people in that State, he said he did 
not consider that a community would be 
worth living in in which the children 
were not well educated, and that it was 
the interest of everyone possessing a 
large stake in the country that there 
should be that security which could only 
effectually result from the education of its 
citizens. The hardship on farmers was 
hardly more than that on shopkeepers in 
the towns, and the shopkeepers would 
hardly have any relief from the proposal 
of the hon. Member. He thought that 
the present rate asked by the London 
School Board was a very moderate one, 
being at the rate of 6d. in the pound, pro- 
ducing £700,000, and representing an 
outlay of 3s. 6d. per head; but he would 
remind the House that in Massachusetts 
the same rate would be six times that 
sum, reaching, as it did, £1 per head. 
The education in Boston was propor- 
tionately higher, and with 63,000 chil- 
dren at school, 52,000 were in the public 
schools, and only 5,000 in voluntary 
schools. He had been told by a gentle- 
man in America that the system prevail- 
ing in Boston was to ask every inhabit- 
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ant to say how much he was worth after 
he had paid all his debts. The various 
estimates were added together, and the 
rate put on the top of the estimates. If 
the House accepted the principle that 
those who had the greatest stake in the 
country were most benefited by educa- 
tion, there could be no objection to that 
system of rating. But it might be said, 
‘‘ What guarantee have you that correct 
estimates will be sent in?” Of course, 
they had none; but the estimates were 
published every year, and he had been 
told thatso many persons were desirous of 
appearing to have more than they really 
had, that in the end the matter squared 
itself. That system, though grossly in- 
quisitorial, would be perfectly fair— 
affecting rich and poor equally — and 
while he did not recommend it, he men- 
tioned it because it seemed to him that 
somewhere between that system and the 
one at present adopted in this country 
must be found the solution of the pro- 
blem raised by the Motion. It would 
relieve the shopkeeper who had a high 
rent to pay, and who had little profit 
left after meeting debts, and would 
reach the man who had no shop and no 
business, and did nothing but live on his 
income. On the other hand, our own 
system was exceedingly unfair. Take 
the case of the bootmaker, compelled to 
take a shop in a leading thoroughfare, 
and a gentleman with £20,000 in Con- 
sols, both of whom occupied houses rated 
at £100 a-year. In the one case the 
bootmaker, who worked hard all day at 
his trade, might be worth £2,000, and 
the other, say, £20,000. Surely, it could 
not be fair that the one should pay as 
much as the other. In Boston such a 
man had to pay 10 times more than a 
tradesman ; whereas, in this country, he 
paid the same. A just system would lie 
in some intermediate adjustment. He 
admitted the difficulty which surrounded 
the subject, yet he hoped some solution 
might be found which would relieve the 
cases of hardship. During the time that 
he was a member of the School Board of 
London, he had attended the meetings 
of the Statistical Committee of the Board, 
and they were always most careful to 
deal fairly with the interests of property. 
The machinery of the London School 
Board had been set working by gentle- 
men who had devoted many hours of 
their valuable time for that purpose. 
The machinery only required oiling to 
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remain in order, and he trusted that so 
much personal devotion to a great work 
would not be thrown away. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
glad the Motion had been brought forward 
and discussed, though in a conversational 
debate. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) as to the substantial 
character of his grievance, but differed 
from him in regard to the remedies. At 
the same time, he must congratulate him 
upon his receiving the support, some- 
what unexpected, of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth). But 
the case of those whom his hon. Friend 
represented differed materially from that 
of the shopkeeper of whom the hon. and 
learned Member spoke. In the one case 
the shopkeeper was rated upon the house 
he occupied, and to him the rule could 
fairly be applied—‘‘ As a man’s house 
is, so is his ability to pay.’’ There might 
be many objections to that system, but 
none so grave as in the farmer’s case. 
He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was glad his 
hon. Friend had brought forward the 
Motion in its present form, for it was 
impossible for any hon. Member to hope 
to carry a Bill through the House in- 
volving a transfer of the burden of 
taxation. There could be no doubt 
as to the substantial character of the 
grievance complained of; and had the 
Education Act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) come fully into opera- 
tion, and the system of school boards 
been adopted as universally as had been 
desired by the promoters of them, this 
question must long since have come be- 
fore the House, for the burden to the 
occupiers of land arising from defects in 
the incidence of the rating must have long 
since been found to be intolerable. The 
tendency to throw heavier burdens upon 
the rates had become more and more 
marked as time prooeeded. He would 
instance two cases—the sanitary rate 
and the education rate. A theory was 
propounded that a certain area—the 
area of the parish—must be considered 
as giving the inhabitants a common in- 
terest in a common object. This interest 
of the parish was regarded as affording 
the best means of securing the health of 
the population ; and a few years later 
the same area was taken for the pur- 
poses of education. But the effect was, 
in both cases, to work a great injustice 
to the occupiers of land, because no 
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means was provided for opening up the 
contract between the landlord and the 
tenant, and giving the occupier an op- 
portunity of varying his rent in propor- 
tion to the new burden thrown on the 
occupation. That injustice was reme- 
died, to some extent, in regard to the 
sanitary rate—namely, by the mitigation 
of the charge on land, as compared with 
the charge on house property. The re- 
medy which his hon. Friend desired to 
apply to the education rate was, he 
thought, much more easily applicable to 
the case of the sanitary rate. When his 
hon. Friend said that the house tax was 
the more fair way of assessing the edu- 
cation rate, he(Mr. Sclater- Booth) should 
rather say that that was the mode by 
which the pressure of the sanitary rates 
in rural districts might most justly and 
properly be mitigated. If they ex- 
amined closely the case of the rural dis- 
tricts, he thought it would be found that 
a house tax, although it would mitigate 
some portion of the injustice to which his 
hon. Friend drew attention, would create 
injustice of another sort and promote 
jealousy of another kind. In the rural 
districts, in the event of the establish- 
ment of a school board, the immediate 
effect was to transfer the cost of the 
education of the parish from the 
wealthier classes, who had hitherto pre- 
sumably defrayed it by their subscrip- 
tions, to the shoulders of the farmers, 
whose means of discharging it was in 
the inverse ratio of their ratability. The 
Education Act was deficient in this im- 
portant particular, that it provided no 
means, under the school board system, 
for opening the contract between the 
landlord and the tenant and requiring 
that, until a new contract was entered 
into, the rate should be divided between 
them. It was a flagrant injustice of the 
school board system that no such ar- 
rangement was made. It was the habit 
of this country to go on with legislation 
very imperfect theoretically, provided 
that it worked practically in a manner 
more or less satisfactorily; and the rea- 
son why the Education Act had gone on 
so long without provoking more noisy 
and violent explosions of disgust and 
alarm was that the Act had been found 
to work with considerable fairness in 
the urban districts where the great 
masses of the people were concentrated 
and where education had, on the whole, 
been satisfactorily provided by means of 
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the system which it constituted. Up to 
this moment, in the agricultural districts, 
generally speaking, the school board 
system had not been introduced. That 
system must, however, be regarded as 
looming in the distance for all of them, 
and the time would come when it would 
spread all over the country, and then 
that flagrant injustice would have to be 
dealt with. He could quote instances 
in his own immediate neighbourhood 
in which large parishes, purely agricul- 
tural, had been obliged to come under 
the school board system from accidental 
circumstances, such as the failure of sub- 
scriptions to meet the requirements of 
the Education Department, or through 
some quarrel arising among the inhabit- 
ants. He did not himself offer a com- 
plete remedy. It was difficult to inter- 
fere with the power on which the edu- 
cational sytem now rested—namely, the 
power of borrowing money at easy rates 
of interest, constructing buildings, es- 
tablishing school boards, and providing 
that the inhabitants of the district should 
be represented and should manage their 
own affairs. He submitted, however, 
that it was the bounden duty of the 
Government and of that Department of 
the State which had most to do with the 
supervision of local taxation to keep in 
mind the questions connected with the 
unfair incidence of rating. The grievance 
and the difficulty to which his hon. 
Friend had called attention were not yet 
fully upon them. The question was a 
growing one; and as time went on he 
felt satisfied that it would be found that 
no Government could afford to ignore 
the necessity of facing it. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
inferred that the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke) had been prepared for 
another occasion. No doubt, when the 
Education Act was passed there were 
individual speculations as to what the 
rate might amount to; but what his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) said was that 
he hoped a rate of 3d. would be rarely 
exceeded. There was, however, an ex- 
pectation that it might be, because the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) raised 
the question whether, when it did exceed 
3d., one-half of it should not be borne 
by the State; but that proposal was 
It was very delusive to 
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group together the boards whose rates 
amounted to 6d. or 1s., and to exclude 
the larger number whose rates were 
lower. The majority of the boards whose 
rates were high were those of small 
rural parishes, and, no doubt, in scat- 
tered districts the rate fell heavily on a 
few farmers who were the principal 
ratepayers; but, taking the country 
generally, the hon. Member who intro- 
duced the subject had given an incorrect 
idea of the cost of education. He (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) believed, however, that 
the extension of the area from which 
school boards were elected would be a 
very substantial remedy. The great 
burden upon small school boards arose 
from the expense of the elections and 
the salaries of officials, and the proper 
remedy for that would be the more fre- 
quent exercise on the part of the De- 
partment of the power it had of consoli- 
dating the townships where they existed 
in close contiguity, thus reducing the 
cost of elections and of clerks’ services. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that it would not be desirable to 
increase the contribution of the State 
and decrease the local contribution. 
There was great danger in taking that 
step that local control over the work 
would be unduly diminished ; whereas, 
in the work of education, it was of 
paramount importance to interest the 
particular localities. He thought there 
was a danger, which was increasing 
every year, of centralization in the ques- 
tion of education. We did not want in 
this country the French system of cen- 
tralization, where the Education De- 
partment nominated and removed all 
the teachers. He looked upon the main 
proposal of the hon. Member as most 
pernicious, destructive, and mischievous 
to education, because, if it were carried 
out, there was not a railway, or iron- 
works, or system of docks, or a factory, 
that would pay a penny to the education 
rate. Was it reasonable, for example, 
that the colliery of a Durham village, 
which brought the population there, and 
created the demand for the education 
rate, should not pay one farthing to the 
cost? Let them imagine what the effect 
of that would be in large manufacturing 
towns such as Ashton, Barrow, and 
Middlesborough. In the great manu- 
facturing townsof Lancashire, which con- 
sisted of whole streets of cottages, the em- 
ployers often living outside the borough, 
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nearly the whole burden of the educa- 
tion rate would be thrown upon the 
parents whose children were educated 
at the board schools. Perhaps the hon. 
Member would be very glad of that; 
but it was not the principle upon which 
legislation had been based of late years. 
It seemed to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech was not characterized by 
any very great love of education, espe- 
cially that part of it in which he com- 
pared the educational system of the 
country to a system of Poor Law relief. 
He (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) could only say 
that if the hon. Member thought the 
business of the State was to dole out 
the means of education, his views were 
so completely at variance with the policy 
adopted by the country in recent years 
that no political Party would agree with 
him. The necessities of life in the pre- 
sent day required something more than 
a mere dole of education, and made it 
impossible to teach the ‘three R’s” 
without going further. According to the 
proposal of the hon. Member who had 
introduced the subject, the farmer, the 
landlord, the manufacturer, nearly every- 
one, in short, would be relieved of the 
greater part of his present burden, till 
no one would be left to be rated 
but the poorer class of householders. 
It seemed to him that the proposal of 
the hon. Member started from an entirely 
wrong supposition ; whereas the Educa- 
tion Act took it for granted that the train- 
ing of children was a matter of national 
importance, the cost of which must be 
borne, to a great extent, locally. He (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) did not mean to say that 
something was not required to be done 
on the question of rating ; but to say that 
it was expedient to re-adjust the inci- 
dence of the rates, for the single matter 
of education, seemed to him an utterly 
idle proposition to bring forward. In- 
equalities, perhaps, existed which might 
need to be remedied, and contributions 
might be made proportionate rather to 
a man’s ability to pay than to the extent 
of his visible property; but he held, on 
the whole, that the proposal that had 
been made to the House would not satis- 
factorily meet the difficulties of the case. 
In conclusion, he must say, with reference 
to the complaint of the burden on small 
rural parishes, that he could not under- 
stand the feeling of English ratepayers 
in objecting to the payment of 1d. extra 
for such a useful object as education. 
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Let them look at Scotland, where school 
boards were universal throughout the 
country, and in the rural districts the 
rate was infinitely higher than in Eng- 
land. In some of the Highland pa- 
rishes the school board rate went up to 
38., 4s. and 5s. in the pound; and yet he 
had seen with what liberality and energy 
the people of those Highland parishes 
had built admirable school houses, and 
had provided the means to bring school- 
masters within the reach of very small 
handfuls of children. But the fact was, 
that in Scotland the people had been 
longer accustomed to education than 
they were in England, and they valued 
it more; and, although the pinch had 
come more upon the Scotch than it had 
upon the English people, they did not 
make such complaints about it. He 
admitted there was a grievance; but he 
considered that it was a sham and a 
delusion to imagine that a proposal of 
this kind was going to remedy it. The 
fact was, that they in England needed 
to appreciate education more, and they 
would not then be so sensitive on this 
oint. 

Mr. STORER said, it was untrue to 
say, as had been said in the course of 
the debate, that the inhabitants of rural 
parishes and the owners of land had a 
great objection to education. They had 
not the slightest objection to it; what 
they objected to was that a great part of 
the burden should be thrown upon land 
which benefited so little from the edu- 
cation for which they paid, and that the 
occupiers of land had to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden when 
compared with the dwellers in towns. 
Allusion had been made to the original 
estimate for the school board rate that 
8d. in the pound would be sufficient. 
But it appeared from a Paper which had 
been presented to the House, that in the 
rural parts of England hardly any of 
the school board parishes paid less than 
1s. in the pound, while some paid as 
high as 2s. 6d., which was equal to an 
income tax of 5s.in the pound. What 
urban district paid anything like that ? 
Every agriculturist knew well that, in 
that education’rate, he paid not for what 
was an advantage to him, but for his 
own damage and disaster, because edu- 
cation took the hands away from agri- 
culture permanently, and, therefore, in- 
creased the price of labour. The diffi- 
culty and disaster from that cause were 
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now so great that the land was goin 
out of cultivation, because farmers coul 
not find the money to provide the addi- 
tional labour or children to do the work 
which they formerly did. In short, the 
farmers would be driven to distraction by 
the burdens which were laid upon them. 
They were told by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) that this was 
not a question for the occupier, because 
if he did not pay in rates, he should 
have to pay in rent. But everybody 
knew now that rents could not be 
increased, and landowners considered 
themselves well off if they got any rent 
for their land at all. He (Mr. Storer) 
did not think the substitution of the 
Union area for the parochial area would 
meet the view of the people in the rural 
districts. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he could 
not help remarking as to the wide scope 
the discussion had taken. Only yester- 
day the hon. Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) had a Bill on 
the Paper against which there was an 
Amendment, and there was very slight 
chance of that Bill being discussed. 
Very adroitly, however, he managed 
some time last night to discharge the 
Bill, and to put down on the Paper a 
Resolution which contained the substance 
of that measure. Upon that Resolution 
the whole question of Education, the 
Code, and even sewing had been dis- 
cussed, though the subject before them 
had only to do with the incidence of 
the Education rate, a matter which 
had reference to the Local Government 
Board rather than to his owr Depart- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman stated that 
the Prime Minister had promised to 
deal with this question. When the de- 
putation representing the agricultural 
interest’ waited upon his right hon. 
Friend, it was quite possible that the 
education rate was mentioned, and that 
the Prime Minister promised that the 
whole question should be considered in 
dealing with local government and 
county taxation; but there was no pro- 
mise that this question should be con- 
sidered separately by the Government, 
or even that it should be included in the 
other rates proposed to be dealt with. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that when 
the Education Act was launched by his 
(Mr. Mundella’s) right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), that right hon. Gentleman ex- 
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pressed an opinion that a rate of 3d. in 
the pound would rarely be exceeded. 
He (Mr. Mundella) was afraid there 
were very few estimates made to the 
House, either as to local or general tax- 
ation, which did not come, in the course 
of years, to exceed the original estimate. 
But, as great stress had been laid upon 
this question of rates, it was right that 
he should deal with it more particularly, 
and tell the House what it was, and 
where it fell in reality. From a Return 
for the year 1879-80—the last that was 
made—the total of the education rate 
for England was £1,477,919, or less 
than £1,500,000. Of that sum London 
bore £585,000, and the boroughs of 
England £451,000, while the rural 
parishes of England paid only £440,000. 
Those parishes were not by any means 
rural, but many of them were urban 
and manufacturing districts. The total 
amount paid by the rural parishes, there- 
fore, was very small, though he admitted 
that in some of them it was very burden- 
some. The cause of that was that the 
parish had been originally taken as the 
unit of the school board system, and 
some of them being very small, the rate 
fell heavily uponthem. The reason why 
the rates of the small school boards 
were high was that they had to bear 
the cost of election contests and of clerks’ 
salaries, just as much as the larger 
boards. He hoped some day they 
should be able to find a means of 
diminishing these expenses for school 
boards and other local authorities in 
the small parishes. He did not think 
that it was necessary that the principal 
attorney in a country parish, or, where 
there was none, one from the neighbour- 
ing town, should derive an annual emo- 
lument from the administration of a 
solitary school of 150 children; and it 
was monstrous that we had not found a 
means, not only in respect to schools, 
but to other administrations, of getting 
rid of those gentlemen who were attached 
to all local institutions. He had had to 
cut down the charges made in some 
cases, and he had been able to reduce 
them by as much as 50 per cent. The 
question, what had been the average of 
the school board rates? was easily ascer- 
tained by reference to the statistics. In 
the year 1879 it was 5 7°10d.; in bo- 
roughs, 4 1:10d.; and in parishes, 
5 6°10d.—so that although there were 
many parishes under 3¢., there were 
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some—and a considerable number pro- 
bably—in which 3d. had been exceeded. 
But he believed that, on the whole, the 
education rate had been exceptionally 
well spent, and the administration of the 
Act had been conducted, on the whole, 
with great economy. He was very much 
surprised at some of the statistics of the 
hon. Member for East Gloucestershire, 
as to the proportion of school incomes 
from different sources; he could not tell 
whence these ridiculous figures had been 
obtained. They might, however, be 
tested and corrected by a table given in 
the last Report which covered a period 
of 10 years. In that time it appeared 
that the total income, apart from the 
Government grant, was £20,933,000, 
of which £9,827,000 was from school 
rates, and ‘the Government grant was 
£11,783,000. 

Mr. PELL, interrupting, remarked 
that the proportions had been given by 
the hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R.Yorke) for Board schools 
alone. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that might 
be so; but the Education Act dealt with 
the elementary education of the whole 
country, and he therefore quoted figures 
embracing all theschools. He admitted 
that, in some instances, the burdens of 
the school board rate were too heavy; 
but he would ask how was it we did 
not hear any complaint from Scotland ? 
Scotland had a school board in every 
parish, and the rates were much higher 
than in England, and yet he was almost 
in disgrace because he did not raise the 
Standard for Scotland. The schools were 
attended by farmers’ sons and the chil- 
dren of the middle classes, and their 
parents did not consider themselves 
pauperized by accepting the Government 
grant. Scotland obtained 2s. a-year for 
every child more than was paid in Eng- 
land. The reason why Scotland bore its 
rates patiently was that education was 
admitted to be an important factor in 
promoting the prosperity and welfare of 
the country; while, in England, they had 
gentlemen declaring that education was 
a bad thing for the agricultural interest, 
that it took men away from the farms, 
disqualified them for the plough, and 
sent them in search of other employ- 
ments. In England there were 8,000 
rural parishes in which children were 
free to labour on passing the Fourth 
Standard, which every child ought to pass 
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at 10 years of age. [An hon. MEMBER: 
But they do not.] The reason for that 
was that the law was not put in force 
early enough; it was only when a child 
came to the 10th year and could not 
pass, that pressure was put on. When 
the farmer came to know his interests 
better, he would apply the pressure 
earlier so as to be able to have the la- 
bour of the child when it reached the age. 
The effect of Scotch pre-eminence in this 
matter was that, in all parts of the world, 
Scotchmen took leading positions out of 
all proportion to their numbers. One 
reason for the satisfaction which pre- 
vailed in Scotland was that the farmer 
paid only half the rate and the landlord 
paid the other half, because the rate was 
divided between the owner and the occu- 
pier. He had no doubt the hon. Member 
opposite would look with favour upon 
that division, and he (Mr. Mundella) 
should be glad if the local taxation re- 
formers in the country would propose a 
similar division; but in that debate he 
had not heard anyone urge that the land- 
lord should pay half the school board 
rate. That would go a great way to- 
wards the solution of the question. He 
should be glad to see the areas of rural 
boards extended, and the Union made 
the unit, and the rate paid equally by 
landlord and tenant. That would bea 
oo solution, and he wished hon. Mem- 

ers opposite could give him a cheer for 
this suggestion. The hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire complained of the 
present system, because it enabled the 
working classes to spend rates to which 
they did not contribute. He made a 
great mistake in that respect. Since the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1867, the 
electors in Sheffield, for instance, had 
increased in number from 9,000 odd to 
40,000 odd, and the 30,000 odd brought 
in did contribute to the rate in propor- 
tion to their means as much as the upper 
and middle classes. The hon. Member 
suggested the putting of the whole bur- 
den of the school board rate upon inha- 
bited houses. He said the children came 
from the houses, and that, therefore, the 
cost of their education should bedefrayed 
by rates upon the houses—in other words, 
that it should be borne by the poor occu- 
pants. He (Mr. Mundella) could not 
conceive, unless the hon. Member really 
desired to make education odious and un- 

opular, a worse suggestion than that. If 
it werecarried out, lands, mines, railways, 
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factories, canals, gas-works, and, indeed, 
everything but inhabited houses, would 
escape the burden of the rate. The re- 
sult of that he could illustrate by his 
own personal experience. He had been 
a large employer of labour in towns in 
which there were mills employing thou- 
sands of workpeople. He did not live 
in either of the towns; and if the mills 
had not been rated, he would have 
escaped altogether any contribution to- 
wards the cost of educating the work- 
people, on whose intelligence so much 
depended. In Sheffield there were two 
large joint-stock companies producing 
armour-plate; each paid, perhaps, £5,000 
a-year in rates; each employed 4,000 or 
5,000 workmen, representing twoor three 
times as many children ; and if the pro- 
position of the hon. Member were carried 
out, these large works—many of whose 
shareholders lived outside the town— 
would be relieved from every farthing 
of school board taxation. The proposal 
of the hon. Member would also exclude 
railway companies. Whenever railway 
companies came into a district, they 
always brought a large number of ser- 
vants with them. Yet these undertak- 
ings would be entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion. The practical effect of it would be 
to relieve the burdens of the rich, because 
they could live where they pleased, and 
to place them upon the shoulders of the 
poor. Under a system such as that pro- 
posed, there would be rich men’s parishes 
and poor men’s parishes. The rich man 
would pay nothing, and the poor man, 
in respect of his cottage, would be re- 
quired to pay all. In many instances 
that would be the practical result. The 
hon. Member had mentioned the Public 
Libraries Act; but he must remember 
that that Act could only be put into ope- 
ration in boroughs where the population 
exceeded 5,000, and then only under cer- 
tain restrictions. No complaint, there- 
fore, could be founded on that enact- 
ment. Complaints, however, had been 
made that the school rate had been in- 
creased six times during the last seven 
years—since 1874—and that the loans 
had been increased from £1,000,000 to 
£13,000,000. He had already pointed 
out that the loans had grown mainly in 
the great boroughs and not in the rural 
districts ; and the reason of this growth 
was owing to the fact that, until recent 
years, the education of the children of 
London, for instance, had been shame- 
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fully neglected. It had been said that 
there was a school at the end of every 
street; but those who said so forgot, at 
the same time, to mention the slums 
which were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of each school. It would be found 
that even now the school accommodation 
was not adequate for the requirements 
of many districts, particularly in Lam- 
beth, where alone there was a deficiency 
of 7,000 places. Whenever a new 
school was begun, which was never done 
without the consent of the Education 
Department, applications were fre- 
quently made to builders to know when 
it could be finished, in order that chil- 
dren might be sent there. As regarded 
education in rural districts, he had the 
authority of Mr. Clare Read for saying 
that want of education was one of the 
causes which made American competi- 
tion so formidable to us; and if we would 
hope to contend successfully against that 
competition, we must give our children 
much higher and better education than 
we had hitherto done. He could con- 
firm a statement made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) 
with respect to the education rate in 
America. In Massachusetts, 17s. per 
head of the population was the amount 
of the rate paid, against 2s. per head in 
the boroughs, or 3s. 6d. per head in 
London. Since William Penn founded 
Pennsylvania, every State in the Union 
had reserved a large portion of its land 
for education; but, unfortunately, they 
had no such resource in this country. 
With respect to the loans which had 
been contracted, there had been no ex- 
travagance. Most of the debts had been 
contracted during the six years in which 
the late Government were in power, 
and he would say that, in his opinion, 
the utmost discretion had been observed 
in making them. The utmost regard to 
economy had distinguished the late Go- 
vernment in this matter, and he did not 
believe that any money had ever been 
laid out better. The effect of it was 
that, by an expenditure of from 
£13,000,000 to £14,000,000, the coun- 
try had got schools which would last 
them for the next century. He believed it 
would confer great and growing benefits 
for many years to come. He thought 
that the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Pell) was indebted to Members on the 
Ministerial side for keeping a House, 
for, in the course of half-an-hour, there 
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were no less than three attempts to 
count out the House; and whenever he 
(Mr. Mundella) hurried back from the 
Lobby he found the champions of local 
taxation rushing out of the House. He 
could not for one moment assent to the 
principle laid down by his hon. Friend. 
To his proposal that there should be 
quinquennial elections and school boards, 
he was not sure that he would not as- 
sent; but he was not prepared to say at 
this moment that this was the the best 
solution of the question. With refer- 
ence to school board elections, whenever 
the question was dealt with it it should 
not be dealt with piecemeal, but on the 
responsibility of the Government. He 
must leave any other question to be 
dealt with by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Eart PERCY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) had admitted 
that there was much to be said in favour 
of some of the points urged by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. R. Yorke), and he (Earl 
Percy) certainly hoped that what had 
passed would not be without fruit. But 
it appeared to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had confused two very dis- 
tinct questions—namely, the operations 
of the Education Act in the rural parts 
of the country, and its effects in the 
boroughs and large towns. The right 
hon. Gentleman had dealt entirely with 
the case of large manufacturing towns 
and the persons employed in collieries, 
and upon railways and other industries. 
He (Earl Percy) would confess, for his 
own part, that he thought there was a 
great deal in what was said as to the in- 
applicability of the Resolution to large 
manufacturing towns, as there was no 
doubt that the manufacturing classes 
derived far greater benefit from the ad- 
vantages of education than did the agri- 
cultural classes. He agreed with the 
opinion that such proposals as that now 
before the House only touched the 
fringe of the subject. It would, how- 
ever, really have the effect of dividing 
the burden of the cost of education be- 
tween the landlords and the occupiers, 
and that, he thought, was desirable. 
His own impression was that the ques- 
tion of local taxation would not be 
satisfactorily settled until they had dis- 
covered a new unit of taxation, which 
should not be either the parish or the 
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Union. But if they were to wait until 
the question could be dealt with asa 
whole, he feared that the burden which 
was complained of would have to be 
borne for a very long time. He dis- 
puted the allegation that the Motion 
was at variance with the feelings of the 
country ; while with regard to the one 
asserting that hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House did 
not appreciate the benefits of education, 
he thought it was an amusing statement 
to make when they looked round and 
saw the very vague manner in which 
hon. Members opposite talked about 
education. He believed the Conserva- 
tives represented the feelings of the 
rural population of the country on that 
question fully as well, and even to a 
greater extent, than hon. Members on 
the other side who represented boroughs. 
It was a subject which affected the rural 
districts more than the boroughs, yet, 
at one period of the debate, not a single 
Member representing those districts was 
— on the other side of the House. 

one of the arguments that had been 
adduced on the Ministerial side of the 
House had dealt with the rural aspect 
of this question. He thought, from the 
accounts received daily and hourly, that 
it might be doubted whether the new 
system of education had much improved 
the condition of the people morally ; and 
he thought that it was highly probable 
that the institution of board schools had 
deteriorated the religious condition of 
the people. Spéaking generally, his 
impression was thatin rural districts the 
occupiers should in some way be re- 
lieved of some of the great burden of 
local taxation which pressed upon them. 
He, therefore, asked the House to con- 
sent to the proposition that the rural 
districts suffered from the present sys- 
tem, for a distinction should be drawn 
between the towns and the rural dis- 
tricts; and he hoped something would 
be done to remedy the grievances that 
existed. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he must call 
attention to the fact that labourers did 
not pay the rates on their cottages, and, 
therefore, it was not correct to say that 
the burden of the rate fell on the 
labouring classes. If the alterations in 
question were carried out, the burden 
would not fall upon the working classes, 
but upon those who were the occupiers 
of their farms. He had heard with regret 
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the despondent way in which the noble 
Earl who had just spoken (Earl Percy) 
had referred to the progress and effect 
of education. He (Mr. Duckham) re- 
garded education as a great national 
question, and one to the cost of which 
the general wealth of the nation should 
contribute a great deal more than it did. 
He was surprised to hear the noble Earl 
state that education had not improved 
the morals of the people of the country. 
He believed that the tendency of the 
present system of education was to im- 
prove the morals of the people, and make 
them better members of society ; but, at 
the same time, it was wrong to place such 
heavy burdens upon the occupiers of the 
soil as those they now suffered under. 
He thought that a re-adjustment of the 
rate was necessary ; and, in his opinion, 
a fair apportionment of it would be to 
levy one-fourth on the land, and the re- 
maining three-fourths on the houses. 
This was only a portion of a great national 
question ; and if there had been less ob- 
struction, there was no doubt it would 
have been dealt with during the present 
Session, as promised by the Government. 

Mr R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
there should be some alteration in the 
present system, for the simple reason 
that the cost to the rates of the main- 
tenance of elementary schools would 
be intolerable if the voluntary schools 
should disappear. It was the mainten- 
ance of those schools by the wealthier 
classes that enabled the rural ratepayers 
to bear thé burdens that were cast upon 
them. He hoped and believed the 
voluntary schools were not doomed to 
early extinction. There was great vi- 
tality in them, for two reasons—first, 
the convictiou prevailed in the rural dis- 
tricts that religion could only be taught 
in its entirety and integrity in voluntary 
schools; and, secondly, those schools 
were infinitely more economical than 
Board schools. Wherever school boards 
did exist in rural districts, the burden 
was very irksome. Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council did not deny that, and admitted 
that there was an injustice. That in- 
justice was annually increasing, and hon. 
Members on that side of the House would 
always complain of it until an efficient 
remedy was provided. This question 
would not be allowed to remain long in 
its present state. The Government of 
the day was prepared to concede largely 
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the demands made upon them by those 
who were not always the most loyal of 
Her Majesty’s subjects; and when rea- 
sonable demands were made by loyal 
subjects they ought, at least, to receive 
a similar amount of attention. If there 
was any class in the country who appre- 
ciated the necessity of education it was 
the farmers; and the reform in educa- 
tional matters which would be most 
beneficial to them and to the country 
would be the promotion and improve- 
ment of secondary education. e ac- 
knowledged the conciliatory spirit in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council had 
spoken, and hoped it was an indication 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
endeavour speedily to remedy the griev- 
ance, the serious character of which was 
generally admitted. As regards halving 
the rate, however, there were many 
simple and obvious objections to such a 
course if it were the only remedy pro- 
posed. He thought that the discussion 
they had had that night was of a very 
important character. He believed that 
the Resolution was one to which the 
House might well have agreed, for no 
one could deny that some change in 
the present system was desirable. He 
must express his regret that the distinct 
promise of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to deal with the whole subject 
of local taxation would not be realized 
during the present Session; and though 
until that was done he feared that there 
would be no attempt to deal with this 
part of the question, yet he considered 
it would be well to place on record the 
Resolution now before the House, if only 
as a protest against the continuance of 
an injustice, which had been admitted 
by nearly every hon. Member who had 
taken part in this debate. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. R. H. Paget), and he agreed with 
him that the Motion before the House 
was one of great importance. He was 
glad to hear the hon. Gentleman al- 
lege that no class in England more ap- 
preciated the advantages of education 
than the farmers of the country. He 
was glad to find that the farmers of 
England had arrived at that feeling, 
and that an hon. Gentleman who knew 
so much of them was ready to declare 
that they were directing their atten- 
tion to obtain higher education for 
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the agricultural children. He believed 
that their attention to that subject 
would do much to raise the stan 
of education in England generally; and 
he knew of no class which would be 
benefited more by that standard being 
raised than the farmers of d. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Percy) 
said he reece: in the belief that 
education in Scotland was more highl 
appreciated than it was in England. 
e (Mr. Ramsay) believed that that was 
admitted on all hands; but in what class 
of society was it most appreciated? He 
knew of none by whom it was appre- 
ciated more highly than by the Scotch 
farmers. The noble Earl said that the 
middle classes did not take advantage 
of the schools for which they were made 
to pay a large proportion of the expense. 
He thought it would be of great ad- 
vantage to the people of England if the 
distinctions between various classes of 
society were much less taken notice of 
than they were in the education of the 
young. He saw no reason why the sons 
of the Peer and of the peasant should 
not sit on the same bench in the parish 
schools. He thought it would be for the 
advantage of both classes if the distinc- 
tions which now existed were done away 
with. The hon. Gentleman whointroduced 
the subject (Mr. J. R. Yorke) referred 
to the case of Scotland; and allusion had 
been made to the fact that, under certain 
sanitary Acts, the land was exempted 
from the same payments as the houses. 
But the cases of sanitary improvement 
in a district and the education of the 
children were essentially different ; and 
the only result of carrying out the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman, that they 
should increase the tax by placing it 
upon houses only in the reed diehélatn, 
would be to render it impossible to 
collect the rate without inflicting great 
hardship upon the individuals who paid 
it. He thought that those who pro- 
fessed to speak in the interests of educa- 
tion should shrink before they did any- 
thing that would tend to bring about 
such a state of affairs. He gathered, 
however, that the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the subject had not in view 
the interests of education as he (Mr. 
Ramsay) understood them, because he 
said that if they were to provide for 
education out of the rates, they should 
provide only for mere elemen edu- 
cation. The hon. Gentleman would like 
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the children of the working classes to 
t that elementary education and no- 
thing more. He (Mr. Ramsay) was 
afraid, from the expressions which had 
fallen from the opposite Benches, that 
hon. Members were under the impres- 
sion that the education of the poor was 
not for the advantage of the rich, 
and that if a greater proportion of 
the rates were devoted to prt ype 
urposes no very large amount of goo 
vould be done to the people employed. 
Now, the rich, even although they paid 
the larger portion of the rates, got quite 
as much advantage from the higher edu- 
cation of the poor they employed as the 
poor themselves. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
referred to the question of dividing the 
rates between theowner and theoccupier, 
which wasthe practice in Scotland,and the 
hon. Member complained that it would 
do nothing for the yeoman, because the 
yeoman was the owner of his own house 
and land, and must necessarily pay the 
rates both for ownership and occupancy. 
That, however, was no argument against 
the propriety of adopting the system ; 
and he thought the landowners of Eng- 
land, and those who administered the 
county rates in England, would do well 
to consider that the very fact of the 
rates being so charged, and by requiring 
the owner and the occupier to bear 
an equal share of the rates, would do 
much to do away with the discontent 
which now prevailed in regard to the 
distribution of the rates. He was of 
opinion that the county administration 
in England should be the same as that 
in Scotland ; and when the question came 
to be dealt with by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment he hoped that that principle 
would be the one adopted. At present 
there existed a wide distinction as to the 
mode in which the rates were levied. 
The occupier in England was made to 
Roy the whole of the rates, whereas in 
otland they were equally borne by the 
owner and the occupier. He thought 
it was equally to the interest of the 
owner and the occupier that a change in 
this respect should be brought about at 
an early day, so that the incidence of the 
rates might be rendered equal in both 
countries. He was aware that it was 
said to be demonstrable that the rate 
paid by the ape fell ultimately on 
the proprietor. Although that was quite 
true in theory, in practice it made an 
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essential difference whether the owner 
only paid the rates, or whether the owner 
and occupier had to pay alike, because 
there was no argument that reached the 
understanding more quickly than the 
argument that affected the pocket. He 
thought if the Government could see 
their way to the passing of a short Act 
to provide that rates of all descriptions 
in England should be levied equally 
from the owner and occupier, it would 
be of great service to the interests of 
education as well as to the interests of 
the poor, and that it would tend to allay 
the feeling of bitterness which now pre- 
vailed in the minds of many of the oc- 
cupying tenants. He had no wish to 
take up the time of the House; but he 
had thought it right that he should 
make some reference to the remarks 
which had been made, and he thanked 
the House for having listened to him. 
Viscount EMLYN said, that an hon. 
Friend who sat below him had spoken of 
Union areas, but was opposed altogether 
to the application in any way of the Union 
area for school board purposes, as distin- 
guished from parishes. Personally, he 
(Viscount Emlyn) thought, although he 
admitted that the subject was a difficult 
one, that something should be done in 
the direction of the creation of more 
equal districts for school board pur- 
oses. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) alluded, to a certain extent, 
to the same point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the smallness of the 
parishes in the school board districts as an 
evil, in so far as they increased in such 
localities the proportionate cost of the 
work of education. But that was one of 
the evils that had always existed since 
the passing of the Act of 1870. He 
(Viscount Emlyn) admitted the diffi- 
culty, but could not see how, under the 
present system, it was to be avoided, 
They saw now, in the same locality, one 
parish with a low rateable value, in 
which it was necessary to employ all 
the paraphernalia of a school board, 
side by side with a large school district, 
which included five or six parishes. 
Certainly the evil was one of consider- 
able magnitude, and one that to many 
persons appeared quite absurd ; and he 
should therefore be very glad, if it were 
possible, to see an equalization of these 
charges—not spreading them, perhaps, 
absolutely over Union areas, but, at all 
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events, extending them over larger areas 
than those of parishes. It seemed to 
be thought that an extension of arex 
might diminish the interest taken in the 
affairs of the district. Now, he did not 
think the Guardians of the poor paid 
less attention to the affairs of their own 
localities because their duties were ex- 
tended to the whole Union, or that they 
would be better performed if they were 
confined to the parishes. To his mind, 
where the area was extended, the public 
obtained better service, and, onthe whole, 
there was a better administration of the 
affairs of the locality. The question 
now before the House seemed to him to 
raise the whole question of the incidence 
of taxation. He did not think it pos- 
sible to go into the question and restrict 
their observations solely to the subject 
of education. When they discussed 
the incidence of taxation it became 
necessary to refer not to education only, 
but to the question of local taxation 
generally. Therefore, if he wandered 
away from the question of education, it 
would not be because he did so in- 
tentionally, but simply because of the 
way in which the Resolution had been 
put before the House. As faras he was 
able to gather, the general tendency of 
those who had considered the subject of 
late had been to proceed exactly in an 
opposite direction to that now suggested 
by his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke). There 
had been no tendency, so far as he had 
seen hitherto, to restrict and contract the 
areas of local taxation; but it had been 
the wish of everyone with whom he had 
been brought in contact to enlarge those 
areas, and more especially in regard to 
education. The question of education 
was so wide and so Imperial a subject, 
that the incidence of the taxation affect- 
ing it ought to be spread over a wider 
area than at present. What would be 
the result if the intention of his hon. 
Friend were carried out? In regard to 
that intention, he (Viscount Emlyn) took 
note only of the absolute wording of the 
Resolution, and it seemed to him that it 
might mean anything or nothing. He 
was, therefore, bound to couple with it 
the matter contained in the speech of 
his hon. Friend; and, as far as he was 
able to understand what his hon. Friend 
intended, it was, in rural and other pa- 
rishes, to exempt the land entirely from 
taxation so far as education was con- 
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cerned. His noble Friend the Member 
for North Northumberland (Earl Percy) 
seemed to think that, as far asthe rural dis- 
tricts were affected, the case was entirely 
different from that of the localities re- 
ferred to as borough districts; but how 
would the rural districts be effected? 
In some of these rural districts they 
found, not unnaturally, a considerable 
outcry in regard to the heavy rate that 
was collected for educational purposes. 
He did not propose to enter into the 
question of whose fault that was. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. R. Yorke) would 
cut out all the land, and put the charge 
upon the houses only; but did he think, 
if that were done, that the rate would 
be less heavily felt? It might be im- 
posed upon fewer people; but the 
amount of money to be paid would be 
just the same, and some individuals 
would have to pay two or three times as 
much as they didnow. Now, that would 
be moving in exactly the contrary direc- 
tion to that which he thought they ought 
to proceed. He did not think that a 
larger amount of Imperial taxation 
should be devoted in aid of educational 
purposes. There were many reasons 
why that should not be done; but, to 
his mind, there was great room for the 
curtailment of the expenditure, not by 
the Imperial Government, but by the 
local authorities themselves, and he 
should be very much disinclined to lessen 
their responsibilities in the matter. He 
believed that the more the responsibility 
was placed on the local authorities the 
better. He thought there were good 
grounds for pressing to the front the 
argument that, education being an Im- 
perial need, the cost of it should be borne, 
toa great extent, by the Imperial funds ; 
but the more hon. Gentlemen studied the 
question the more they would satisfy 
themeelves that the charge was borne, to 
a considerable extent, by Imperial funds 
at the present time. He thought any- 
one who had had any experience in the 
country would see that there was great 
carelessness in checking expenditure ; 
and one great cure for it, and one which 
he would be very sorry to abolish, was 
that the burden should be felt in those dis- 
tricts in which the local authorities were 
the most lax in the matter of extrava- 
gance of expenditure. A question which 
had been raised by one or two hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on the question 
had reference to the propriety of dividing 
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the expense between the landlord and 
the tenant; and the hon. Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay), who had just 
addressed the House, alluded princi- 
pally to that point. But it certainly 
appeared to him (Viscount Emlyn) that 
that was merely a question of the repre- 
sentation of those who paid the taxes. If 
they were going to make the landlord pay 
one-half and the tenant the other half, 
they must each have equal representation. 
No doubt much might be said in favour 
of making each pay half of the taxes, 
and giving each representation on the 
board, and forcing both to the front, 
“ra game them to take part in the 
local management. Another question 
brought forward by his noble Friend the 
Member for North Northumberland was 
that of over-education. [Mr. Warron: 
Hear, hear!} The hon. and learned 
Member near him (Mr. Warton) cheered 
that sentiment. As far as he (Viscount 
Emlyn) was able to gather, the only 
possible occasion on which they could 
object to over-education was where they 
prevented poor persons, or the children 
of poor persons, from earning their 
living by over-educating them, and com- 
elling them to go to school. A strict 
imit should be placed as to how far 
they were to resort to absolute compul- 
sion in the way of education. He did not 
say that compulsion had gone too far at 
present ; but he had been glad to hear 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council in 
regard to the absolute necessity of using 
compulsion for children at an early age. 
He (Viscount Emlyn) himself, in his ex- 
perience, had seen many and many a 
cruel case, in which the school boards 
had been obliged to step in at a time 
when the child should have been earn- 
ing a certain amount of wages. And 
why was that? Simply because the 
school boards had not stepped in sooner. 
If the school boards had got the children 
into the schools at an earlier age, and if, 
at the first moment when it was con- 
sidered necessary that a child should be 
at school, they had insisted upon its 
ing there, the House would never have 
eard one word upon this question of 
compulsion, because the children would 
have passed all the necessary standards 
by the time they were old enough to 
earn anything worth mentioning. What 
should be done was to compel the at- 
tendance of the children at school at the 
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earliest age the Act allowed compulsion 
to be used at all. If that were done, 
a great step would be made towards 
the removal and sweeping away of the 
objections that were heard now, that 
(owing not to the action of the Imperial 
Government, but owing to the laxity of 
the local authorities), the Education Act 
was constantly stepping in between the 
poor parents and the bread or wages 
which their children could earn. They 
heard much in regard to the expenses of 
the school boards. He thought they 
would employ their time better if they 
urged the local authorities in their own 
districts to diminish the expense of their 
own school boards. In some districts 
the local authorities took every pains, 
and used every means in their power, to 
diminish the expenditure and give to 
the children the best education possible ; 
but, unfortunately, in other districts the 
authorities acted in a very different man- 
ner. Therefore, he hoped that what- 
ever steps were taken in the direction 
of relief to local taxation, care would be 
taken to insure that there was co-opera- 
tion on the part of the local authorities 
in diminishing the expenses of the school 
boards in their own districts. He had 
been very sorry to hear his noble Friend 
the Member for North Northumberland 
(Earl Percy) speak of the education 
which the school boards gave to children 
throughout the country as having an 
effect in the wrong direction upon the 
morality of the people. He could not 
conceive that his noble Friend had had 
experience in the matter. To judge 
of the justice of his remarks in this re- 
spect it was only necessary to call to 
mind many districts in which, before 
the passing of the Act of 1870, no edu- 
cation whatever was provided for a large 
percentage of the children of the poor, 
and to compare their condition then with 
their condition now, when efficient board 
schools were at work within them. No 
doubt, it would be said—“ It is all very 
well for you to give this education to the 
children ; but do you give them any reli- 
gious or moral education?” But that 
was a question which had to be answered 
by the ratepayers in each district ; and 
if these, as regarded the children who 
attended the elementary schools, could 
not be trusted to see that they received 
moral and religious education up to a 
certain point, then he despaired of the 
effect of any kind of 1 self-govern- 
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ment in relation to those subjects. He 
was obliged to confess to a doubt as to 
whether his noble Friend was right, 
and whether he could bring before that 
House, or before any body of persons 
acquainted with the subject, any figures 
whatever to show that since the com- 
mencement of the operation of the Edu- 
cation Acts the morality of the lower 
classes, especially amongst the younger 
members of them, had deteriorated. For 
his own part, he (Viscount Emlyn) did 
not believe that that was the case; and 
he could not but feel that the eloquence 
which charged these deficiencies on the 
school boards would be better employed 
in appealing to the ratepayers of the 
country to insist, by their votes and 
influence, that moral and religious edu- 
cation should be given in the board 
schools of every district. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he did 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget), 
that it would have been better if the 
Resolution on the Paper could have 
been put to the test of a division, be- 
cause it seemed to him that it was so 
vaguely drawn that it might mean any- 
thing or nothing. To say that, having 
regard to the unfairness of the incidence 
of school board rates, and the continual 
increase in their amount, some change in 
the system under which they were at 
present levied was urgently required, 
was simply an abstract Resolution, and 
one which did not even point out to the 
House the direction in which the in- 
justice complained of took place, and 
which, if it were passed, would bind the 
House to nothing whatever. Therefore, 
although the discussion which had taken 
place was of a useful character, he saw 
no cause for regret that the House was 
not in a position to go to a division on 
the subject. With reference to the sys- 
tem of rating shadowed forth by the 
noble Viscount the Member for Car- 
marthen (Viscount Evelyn), he (Mr. T. 
Collins) believed it would be a mon- 
strous act to make the area of rating 
union and not parochial. It would, in 
his opinion, be most unjust to call upon 
places that had established schools of 
their own to provide schools for other 

laces where this duty had been neg- 
ected. He lived in a district where 
there were some 30 parishes or town- 
ships included in the Union, and in the 
whole of those 30 parishes there was 
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only one in which there was a school 
board; and he asked whether it would 
not be a monstrous thing that the 29 
townships in which the squire and the 
parson had provided schools should be 
called on to relieve the remaining soli- 
tary township of the burden very pro- 
perly cast upon it ?- He protested against 
such a doctrine in every way, and sin- 
cerely hoped that nothing more would 
be he of the proposal to make the 
area of rating non-parochial. He could 
not agree with the noble Earl the Mem- 
ber for North Northumberland (Earl 
Percy) that there was any failure on 
the part of the board schools to teach 
religion and morality ; on the contrary, 
he believed that, on the whole, these 
subjects were satisfactorily treated in 
the education given in the bulk of the 
schools in England and Wales. A great 
deal was to be said on the question as to 
whether the rate ought to be divided, as 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay). He (Mr. 
T. Collins) did not feel especially ena- 
moured of legislation on this subject by 
hon. Members who came from beyond 
the Tweed; but this question was a 
small one indeed, because everyone 
knew that the incidence of taxation, 
so far as land was concerned, eventually 
fell upon the owner; and if they were 
to alter the present system by making 
the rate a primary charge upon the 
owner, the tenant would have to pay 
more rent. To deal fairly with that, 
they ought to give the owner the right 
of voting, so that half the members of 
the school board should be elected by 
them, and half by the occupiers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the. Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
had hinted that, at a future day, some 
such tax as the house tax should be ap- 
propriated to local government pur- 
oses. It had always struck him (Mr. 

. Collins), as an Income Tax Com- 
missioner, that the burden of the house 
tax fell very heavily upon the trading 
classes, and, indeed, very unfairly upon 
them, because the large tradesman un- 
doubtedly paid more than the country 
squire ; and therefore he thought that if 
that tax, instead of remaining an Im- 
perial tax, were given in aid of local 
taxation, it would greatly relieve the 
local burdens of the country. They 
often received promises from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, which were not 
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fulfilled; but this of the right hon. 
Gentlemen he trusted would be carried 
into effect by the Prime Minister hand- 
ing over the house tax at no distant 
day for the benefit of the local tax- 
payers. With regard to the question 
as to whether or not taxation for the 
purpose of education should be placed 
on the same footing as the sanitary tax, 
he believed that the occupier of purely 
agricultural land paid one-twelfth of 
that rate ; and that, as a rule, in his own 
district, had always given satisfaction 
to the ratepayers. He was a member 
of the Sanitary Committee in his dis- 
trict, and he had never heard any person 
complain that the large agricultural 
tracts therein did not pay the same rate 
as dwelling-houses. Therefore, looking 
at the matter in the abstract, he be- 
lieved, if the whole question were to be 
dealt with de novo, it would be a fair 
proposal, and one which would meet 
with general approval if a half, or 
some smaller proportion of the rate 
levied on the houses in the district, were 
charged upon agricultural land. As he 
had already pointed out, the Reso- 
lution before them might mean anything 
or nothing. He could not support it, 
because he did not consider it advisable 
to pledge the House to abstract Reso- 
lutions, especially when they did not 
point to some definite remedy. And, 
therefore, he should be prepared to 
vote for going into Committee of Supply. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
FREE SALE CLAUSE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to a remark- 
able legal decision given by a County 
Court Judge in Ulster under the Land 
Act. As there was some intention on 
the part of the Government to amend 
the Ket, he brought the case before the 
House for the purpose of illustrating 
the manner in which it was now work- 
ing. The Land Act provided that a 
tenant might sell his tenancy for the 
best price he could obtain for it; but, 
unfortunately, there was a condition 
that the landlord had the right of pre- 
emption, and that where there was a 
dispute between the landlord and ten- 
ant, the Court might interfere and fix 
the rent and price of the holding. The 
case he referred to came before the 
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County Court in Monaghan, and was 
between the Earl of Dartrey and a ten- 
ant named Jebb, who desired to sell the 
value of his holding for £120. The 
new tenant entered into possession ; but 
no sooner did that take place than the 
Earl of Dartrey served a notice upon 
him, to the effect that he was not his 
tenant, because he, the landlord, had 
not received notice as prescribed by the 
Land Act. The prescribed notice of the 
intention of the original tenant to sell 
was, therefore, served upon the Earl of 
Dartrey ; whereupon, although the sale 
was practically made in open market, 
the noble Earl served notice upon the 
tenant who had entered into possession, 
bought seed, and ploughed the land, 
that he did not agree to the sale, and 
that he should apply to the Court to 
have the true value of the tenancy fixed. 
The noble Earl accordingly took the 
tenant before the County Court Judge, 
who, it would seem, was an official of 
peculiar ideas, for, not very long ago, 
he had sentenced a man to be hanged 
for stealing a goat. The Judge was 
Mr. Newell Barron. The House would 
bear in mind that the transaction by 
which £120 had passed for the farm 
had taken place. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Barron said to the new tenant—‘‘ You 
shall not pay £120 for the farm ;”’ and 
to the old tenant—‘“‘ You shall not have 
£120 for the farm. I fix the true value 
of the tenancy at £66, and you must 
lose £54.” If that was free sale, the 
principle that a tenant might sell his 
tenancy for the best price he could get 
was illusory. So far as this clause was 
concerned, he (Mr. Healy) himself was 
entirely free from any difficulty, for he 
had never given it any confidence what- 
ever. He was almost the only Member 
of his Party who had voted against it; 
and he opposed it, followed by the hon. 
Member for Cavan and one or two other 
Members, because, as a whole, instead of 
being any benefit to the tenant, it took 
away from them something which they 
already possessed. If a man had fixity of 
tenure and a fair rent, free sale followed 
as a natural consequence without any 
legislative enactment whatever ; forif he 
had a farm at £100 a-year, and had the 
right to stop in it as long as he liked, it 
followed, without any legislative enact- 
ment, that he could part with that farm, 
and sell it in the open market. There- 
fore, he contended that the Ist clause 
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of this Act was actually useless and pre- 
judicial to the tenant, because, as any- 
one who looked into the Act would see, 
the conditions which a tenant had to 
fulfil when he sold his farm were very 
onerous. The tenant must give a pre- 
scribed notice, and on the receipt of such 
notice the landlord had a right of pre- 
emption, and might object to the sale 
of a tenancy to some other person. He 
should scarcely have objected if this 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of 
Judge Barron had occurred in the case 
of a statutory tenant who had taken ad- 
vantage of the Act and invoked its be- 
nefits; but this was not the case of a 
statutory tenant, and that made it all 
the more grievous. He had put down 
an Amendment which would have ex- 
cluded tenants other than statutory 
tenants from the benefits of the Free 
Sale Olause, because why should a man 
who was not obliged have these alleged 
benefits thrust down his throat? No 
one was compelled to go into Court 
to get a fair rent, and why should 
this clause be forced ona man? Until 
tenants applied for statutory conditions, 
this Free Sale Clause ought not to be 
imposed upon them. If a tenant went 
into Court and invoked the protection of 
the Act, he must take it, good or bad; 
and in the case of a statutory tenant 
the same grievance did not exist, be- 
cause he had invoked the benefits of the 
Act, and he must take the bad condi- 
tions with the good. Under the ancient 
Ulster tenant right a tenant had a right 
of free sale without the intervention of 
Judge Barron, or anybody else; and what 
had now been done was wrong. If a 
tenant was a statutory tenant, he would 
know that he must be subject to the 
accidents of judicial decisions, and so 
on; and, therefore, it was all the harder 
that statutory conditions—and especially 
this 1st clause—should be imposed on 
the people who had not applied for them. 
Above all, there was an exceptional 
grievance in the case of the Ulster 
tenants. They had at all times, where 
the custom prevailed, had a right 
of free sale; but what had now been 
done? He did not profess to speak with 
great authority, because this Act was 
so voluminous and extraordinary that 
aman could not keep it in his head; 
but the Ulster tenant had a right to 
sell his tenancy subject to the custom 
or usage, but he was now compelled to 
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epply for a statutory term. He would 
ike to know from the Government 
whether an Ulster tenant who enjoyed 
the Ulster tenant right, and was told 
that he might sell his tenancy under his 
own usage, or under the usage pre- 
scribed by this Act, was to be competiel 
to accept the decision of a man like 
Judge Barron? Was a landlord to 
have the power of saying—‘“ Although 
you might have sold your right under 
the Ulster Custom, I should, under this 
Act, compel you to come in and sell in 
the Court?” Articles had been written 
in several Ulster papers upon this mat- 
ter; and he was very happy to see that 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan), to whom he had spoken upon 
the subject, had put a Notice on the 
Paper, in the form of a Question upon 
the matter. The hon. Member was now 
present. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
was in possession of the facts of the 
case; and he should, therefore, like to 
know what the view of the Govern- 
ment was? He would show the House 
the spirit in which the County Court 
Judges dealt with the Act. When 
this claim came before the Court, in 
order to prove that there was no col- 
lusion between the seller and the as- 
signee, the vendor called in the auc- 
tioneer—a Mr. John Treanon. He was 
examined, and proved that he sold the 
farm in question. There was a good 
competion, but Mr. Caldwell was de- 
clared the purchaser. Witness received 
the purchase money, and handed it over 
subsequently to Henry Jebb. Then the 
Judge—and to this he invited the atten- 
tion of the House, and especially of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, who, he believed, exercised some 
jurisdiction over the Oounty Court 
Judge—asked— 


“Do you undertake to give legal advice ? 

‘* Mr. Treanon: I do not, my Lord. I con- 
sidered myself justified in telling the people 
that freedom of sale existed now; but I do 
not think that legal advice. 

“His Lordship: You should not be proclaim- 
ing dangerous doctrines.’’ 


That was to say that, under the Act of 
1881, in the first lines of which the 
Prime Minister said the tenant might 
sell his tenancy for the best price he 
could get, nevertheless Her Majesty’s 
County Court Judge said that was preach- 
ing a dangerous doctrine. Was that 
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the view of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General; and, if not, what 
notice was to be taken of this extra- 
ordinary decision by Judge Barron ? 
Then mark the animus all through that 
statement. Mr. Treanon went on to 
say— 

‘Tt cannot be a very dangerous doctrine to 
tell the farmers that they have free sale under 
the new Land Act. 

“ His Lordship: Well, stick to your auctions, 
and leave the law alone.” 


He . Healy) should think that man 
would be strongly inclined to let the law 
alone, if it involved a loss of nearly 
£60, and when the Court came in and 
acted as auctioneer, and cut down the 
market value of the tenancy from £120 
to £66. It could not be said that the 
Government were not fairly warned of 
what would happen when this clause 
was under consideration. He (Mr. 
Healy) had endeavoured to minimize 
it as much as possible, and put down 
an Amendment, declaring that the land- 
lord, where he reserved the right of pre- 
emption, should give as high a price as 
anyone else. What was the answer of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland? That 
it would expose the landlords to the 
action of the ‘puffers”—or, as the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
called them, the ‘‘ sweeteners ”’— who 
would put up the price. He therefore 
withdrew the Amendment, and proposed 
that the words ‘‘ market value” should 
be inserted; but the Government re- 
fused to agree to that, and adopted the 
words ‘‘true value.” Twelve months 
after that, what was declared in the 
open market to be worth £120 was de- 
clared by the County Court Judge to be 
worth only £66. That was a very ex- 
traordinary decision, and was certain to 
cause a considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction ; and, as the Government had 
now in view some amendment of the 
Act, he trusted they would include some 
amendment of this clause, even if they 
did not repeal it. He objected to it as 
delusive and illusory. He was sorry to 
find that his prediction had been too 
well verified ; while the Government had 
not been justified in their prophecies, on 
the strength of which they had refused 
the reasonable Amendments which were 
pro from his side of the House. 
Mr. GIVAN said, the effect of this 
decision had been to rob a respect- 
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able farmer of nearly £60, and that 
had created widespread dissatisfaction 
throughout the North of Ireland. The 
importance of the matter could not be 
exaggerated. They must bear in mind, 
when they came to consider the conduct 
of the County Court Judge in this case, 
what the County Court Judges did, 
under the Act of 1870, in assessing the 
value of tenant right. A tenant proved 
that a certain sum had been offered by 
a certain purchaser ; and, notwithstand- 
ing evidence that the offer was bond fide, 
and the purchaser could not reasonably 
be objected to, the County Court Judges 
rarely in such cases gave the out-going 
tenants anything for their improvements. 
That conduct induced many hon. Mem- 
bers last year to object most strenuously 
to throwing the tenants under the new 
Act into the hands of the County Court 
Judges, and to insist on the establish- 
ment of a separate Court for the admi- 
nistration of the law between landlord 
and tenant. But now the County Court 
Judges had commenced the same opera- 
tion as under the Act of 1870; and the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
had omitted to mention one circumstance 
which, more than any other, had de- 
prived tenants of the benefit of the 
Act of 1870, and to prevent the per- 
petuation of which several Amendments 
were proposed by hon. Members oppo- 
site last year—namely, the introduction 
of usage. The County Court Judges 
had declared that usage under the Act 
of 1870 included the local usages set up 
by agents in the management of their 
estates. In the case of one estate, he 
had heard the agent admit. that he was 
aware much larger sums were given 
sub rosa, yet he could only obtain in the 
Court the £10 per acre under the office 
rule, which was the maximum amount 
the out-going tenant could get. He 
thought it was important that the House 
should take notice of the matter to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) had properly 
drawn attention, and that the Law 
Officers of the Crown should express in 
the House their condemnation of a pro- 
ceeding which was utterly unjust and 
unjustifiable, and without any founda- 
tion whatsoever. That the sale was 
bond fide was not questioned ; there was 
no objection to the purchaser, and no 
reason was assigned for this act of gross 
injustice. 
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Mr. BULWER said, he had not in- 
tended to take part in this discussion ; 
but he rose to express a feeling which he 
hoped was shared by many hon. Mem- 
bers of the House. Hardly an oppor- 
tunity ever arose in the House to call 
attention to any matter connected with 
Irish administration, but it was taken 
advantage of by Irish Members to bring 
forward accusations of the most offensive 
character against some gentleman or 
other behind his back. The Judge com- 
plained of had no notice that the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) in- 
tended to bring these accusations against 
him which had now been heard; and 
his (Mr. Bulwer’s) feelings revolted 
against that gentleman’s name being 
introduced into the House of Commons 
for the purpose of holding him up to 
ridicule and contempt, without any notice 
being given him, and probably without 
any person being in the House who 
knew anything about the case and able 
to stand up and defend him. The de- 
cision complained of might be right or 
it might be wrong. If right, it afforded 
fair ground for argument that the Act 
which permitted it should be amended. 
If wrong, it would be set right on appeal. 
But whether right or wrong, what justi- 
fication, was there for making an abusive 
personal attack upon the Judge? In 
all probability that decision had been 
appealed against. [Several Irish Mem- 
BERS: No.] Then he presumed the man 
had acquiesced in the decision ; for if 
he had not, he did not believe that the 
Court could give an unjust decision 
without there being some means of 
remedying it. Then the hon. Member 
had told them that this County Court 
Judge had sentenced a man to be hung 
for having stolen a goat, and this simply 
in order to bring the Judge into con- 
tempt before the House, and before 
those amongst whom he administered 
justice. And what authority, he should 
like to know, was there for saying that 
any such occurrence ever took place? 
He had followed the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Wexford as closely as 
he could, and noticed this observation— 
that a tenant who wanted to sell his 
tenant right ought to be allowed to get 
any sum he could for it. That, in the 
tenant’s case, the hon. Member called 
free sale. He (Mr. Bulwer) believed 
that no hon. Member had listened with 
greater weariness than himself to the 
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interminable contention by hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway on that (the 
agents) side of the House, that 
while a tenant should be allowed to get 
the best price he could by a sale of Tis 
interest, even to the prejudice of the 
landlord, the landlord, on the other 
hand, was not to be allowed to get the 
best price he could for his interest. 
There was to be freedom for the tenant, 
but chains for the landlord. However, 
he had risen now for the purpose of 
entering his protest against a practice 
which Bout 4 to prevail in the House 
—namely, of bringing forward Motions, 
and, under cover of them, attacking 
, ee who had no opportunity of 
efending themselves. 

Mr. SEXTON thought the House 
would have lost very little if the hon. 
and learned Member for Oambridge- 
shire (Mr. Bulwer) had not interposed 
between the hon. Members for Wexford 
and Monaghan and the Law Officer of 
the Crown, who was about to reply to 
them. Such hon. Members might have 
a knowledge of England; but they had 
not, nor could they be expected to have, 
a knowledge of Ireland and the provoca- 
tion that was given in that country for 
charges of this kind. It was as painful 
to the Irish Members to lay under the 
necessity of having continually to call 
attention to the conduct of officials in 
Ireland, as it was for the hon. and 
learned Member to have to listen to 
these complaints. The best proof of the 
utility and effectiveness of these re- 
peated complaints was to be found in 
the admission laid on the Table of the 
House by the First Minister of the 
Crown, in answer to the hon. Member 
for Longford County ; and until theranks 
of officialism in Ireland were cleared of 
such men as Judge Barron, no advance 
could be made there in the cause of 
gor government. When an hon. Mem- 

er made such a complaint as that they 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Wexford, he should be protected against 
such attacks as that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The hon. Member 
for Wexford had availed himself of his 
right as a Member of that Supreme 
Legislature, and had done nothing more 
than his duty, and nothing more than 
was done by every newspaper in the 
ant When a public o a who 
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the House of Commons, of all Bodies in 
the world, be debarred from eriticizing 
it? Every newspaper in the country 
was at liberty to criticize it. It was ab- 
surd to suppose, moreover, that before 
the conduct of public officials was called 
in question, notice of such intention 
should be given to those officials, in 
order that they might prepare replies— 
replies which, in all probability, would 
not compare favourably with the charges 
made. He (Mr. Sexton) claimed the 
right in that House of calling in ques- 
tion the conduct and language of any 
public functionary, without going to the 
trouble of giving the individual com- 
plained of notice of his intention. He 
acquitted the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bulwer) of the charge of bad 
taste, partly because of his ignorance 
of Ireland, and partly because of the 
tenderness of his nature, which induced 
him to hasten to the assistance of people 
who were attacked; but, at the same 
time, he must say that the hon. and 
learned Member had imposed on the 
House an interlude which might have 
been well spared. Tenants who did not 
enjoy the advantages of the Act should 
not be put under its disadvantages. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
would be able to tell them that the Ist 
clause of the Land Act was not a delu- 
sion and a snare; that the tenant was 
entitled to what the Land Act declared 
to be his right; and that no County 
Court Judge should interpose between 
him and that right. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was sure the hon. Member who had 
brought forward the subject (Mr. Healy) 
had only suggested that the Act should 
be amended by way of a joke; and as for 
the stern observations he had used they 
- were hardly called for. No one denied 
that it was not the right of an hon. Mem- 
ber to call attention to the conduct of a 
public official; but it was always de- 
sirable that an opportunity should be 
given to the individual complained of to 
make an explanation, especially when 
the complaint made was calculated to 
throw discredit upon an important body 
of gentlemen. He himself (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) was not always 
quite so free from joke as, perhaps, he 
ought to be; and it was probably na- 
tural for others to be the same. But, 
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ing over this point as they best 
ornld for it was entirely beside the 
uestion—he would point out that the 
unty Court Judge was not by any 
means one of the official administrators 
of the Act ; neither was he—so much the 
better, of course, for him—subject to the 
jurisdiction which the Attorney General 
for Ireland exercised over some officials, 
and sometimes, he was afraid, with a 
little severity. He could not admit that 
any official statement had been made by 
the Prime Minister which should lead to 
the conclusion that, as the hon. Member 
had said—‘‘ Nothing in the shape of 
good government could be done until 
officialism has cleared of such people 
as Judge Barron.” But, to come to 
the question before the House, what 
he understood the hon. Member (Mr. 
Healy) to do was to take as his text 
a case which had appeared in the news- 
papers. Assuming for the purposes 
of that discussion that that case was 
correctly reported, it was not to be ex- 
pected that a tenant, especially if he was 
a stern and sturdy tenant from the black 
North, would sit quiet under the griev- 
ance of losing what, for practical] pur- 
poses, might A said to be half the value 
of his property. It must be remembered 
that though the decision of the County 
Court Judge in these matters was not 
subject to appeal to the Judges of Assize, 
it was subject to appeal to the Land 
Commission, which was ‘a Court pecu- 
liarly capable of dealing with this sub- 
ject, which formed a special and distinct 
branch of what he might call juris- 
prudence. No one could express too 
strongly the view that every tenant in 
Ireland, whether in Ulster or out of it, 
under the Act of 1881 possessed in the 
most ample degree the absolute power 
of free sale—of selling his tenancy for 
the best price he could get for it. The 
Ulster Custom might—and did in some 
cases—subject the tenant toa great many 
fetters. There were the office rules, and 
other things which had grown up, to 
regulate the value of the Ulster tenant’s 
interest in his holding; therefore, there 
was a section securing to the tenant his 
rights under this custom. But as there 
were other parts where the custom did 
not prevail, there was a section inserted 
giving the tenant the utmost amount 
which could be realized by him as fair 
urchase money of his interest. The 
tenant had the option of selling under 
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the Ulster Custom, or under the Free 
Sale Clause, which conferred a full right 
upon every tenant in Ireland. He did 
not think it would be possible to express 
this in language clearer than that con- 
. tained in the Act, or that it would be 
possible te amend the section by any 
words with which he, at any rate, was 
acquainted, to confer more distinctly on 
the tenant the legal right which the 
Statute intended to give him. That sec- 
tion, which everyone knew by this time 
was the 1st section, commenced with 
the declaration that the tenant of any 
holding not especially exempted might 
sell his tenancy for the best price he 
could obtain for it. [Mr. Hzaty: Read 
the 3rd sab section.) He was coming 
to that. The regulations by which the 
tenant was controlled followed after- 
wards, and the intermediate sub-section 
was inserted because it was considered 
right—he did not think the matter went 
to a division—that the landlord should 
have the power to go into the market, 
in the same way as if he were an ordi- 
nary purchaser, and exercise the right 
of pre-emption if the tenant was not 
prejudiced thereby. The Land Com- 
mission was, for this reason, authorized 
to make rules requiring that the land- 
lord should have a fortnight’s notice of 
the intention of the tenant to sell. Ac- 
cordingly, when a tenant wanted to sell, 
he had to serve a fortnight’s notice on 
the landlord, onasimple form prescribed. 
In the case pointed out this had not 
been done; but the tenant sold in the 
open market for £120, and he had been 
informed —and had no doubt it was 
true—that the sale was a bond fide 
one. The tenant, it was said, had 
been offered £115 by another pur- 
chaser; therefore, it was not a fancy 
price that a person was about to give. 
He was told—and, for the sake of argu- 
ment, he would assume it was a fact— 
that the purchaser was described thus— 
“A respectable man; he was indus- 
trious; his character was exemplary; 
and he was in religion ”’—and this, he 
presumed, would be esteemed a qualifi- 
cation in that part of the country—‘‘a 
Protestant.” The man was considered 
an exceptionally good purchaser; but 
the landlord had his right to pre-emp- 
tion, and to sell without giving him 
notice was an injustice to him. 

Mr. HEALY said, the tenant had a 
right to sell under the Ulster Custom, 
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under which it was not necessary to 
give the landlord notice of intended 

e. ‘ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that in this case the tenant was unable 
to sell without notice, owing to the 
office rules to which notice had been 
drawn. The 3rd sub-section provided 
that— 


‘*On receiving such notice the landlord may 

purchase the tenancy for such sum as may be 

on, or, in the event of disagreement, 

may be ascertained by the Court to be the true 
value thereof.”’ 


Now, he apprehended that it would be 
impossible to express in the English 
language, or any language he was ac- 
quainted with, or in any words he was 
acquainted with, more clearly the real 
measure of price which ought to be 
given by the landlord to a tenant. The 
price was not to be an inflated one; and 
in a case of this kind, where no notice 
of sale was given to the landlord, the 
price given might have been a fancy 
one, and therefore an unfair one, and 
to fix the landlord to that might have 
been an injustice. He understood that 
to be the true price which was as much 
opposed to an inflated price on the one 
hand as it was to a depreciated price 
on the other. He could not understand 
how any reasonable person—it did not, 
in his opinion, require a Judge to fix 
it—could hesitate for one moment in 
giving what was a fair price, when he 
had to decide as between vendor and 
purchaser. Therefore, he could imagine 
that it was necessary to amend the Act, 
and he repeated that probably the hon. 
Member was joking when he suggested 
that that course should be adopted. 
Even supposing that the decision in 
question was an incorrect one, it was, 
at any rate, an isolated one; and surely 
an isolated decision could not call for 
amendment of the Act any more than 
that one swallow would make a summer. 
As the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer) had ob- 
served, the decisions of all Judges were 
subject to an appeal; and the Act, in 
order to prevent any injustice being 
done, provided, in the 47th section, in 
the plainest terms, that anyone who felt 
aggrieved by a decision of a Civil Bill 
Court might appeal to the Land Com- 
missioners, who were invested with most 
ample powers, not only to affirm or 
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reverse, but to modify that decision. 
Therefore, he apprehended that if a 
decision had been given by which the 
true value—‘‘ real” value it had been 
proposed to insert in the Bill, but it 
was thought that no more correct de- 
scription than “‘true’’ value could be 
found—was not awarded, but reduced 
from £120 to £66, the decision ought 
to be appealed against; and he had no 
doubt it would be appealed against, if 
the tenant’s legal adviser thought he 
had any chance of getting his costs in 
the case. The auctioneer in this case 
differed from the Judge; but the auc- 
tioneer had an interest in the case. It 
was said—and, no doubt, it was the 
fact—that the auctioneer was paid a 
percentage, and that his fee, which, 
otherwise, would have been £6, was cut 
down, by the reduction of the price of 
the tenant’s right, to £3. No doubt, 
the auctioneer, like all professional gen- 
tlemen, wished to get his price as 
honestly as he could. He was one of 
an industrious class, who were a credit 
to the country; but a little law was 
always a dangerous thing. It would be 
very hard for the House to visit with 
censure a Judge who had given a very 
fair interpretation of the Act. It was 
not possible for any reasonable man on 
the Bench or off it, in this House or 
out of it, to doubt what the Statute con- 
ferred on every tenant. It conferred on 
every tenant in Ireland the right to sell 
his holding or his estate for the best 
ponte net an inflated one, on the one 

and, nor a depreciated one, on the 
other. It left to the tenant the option 
of getting the price by the Ulster Cus- 
tom, if he thought he could secure a 
better price that way, or under the 
Statute. Surely they could not do more 
for the tenants of Ireland than give 
them this option. No doubt, if a griev- 
ance had been suffered, he who was 
aggrieved, if he thought he could get 
his costs, would appeal; and if he was 
successful, no doubt the triumph he 
would achieve would amply compensate 
him for any inconvenience or loss of 
time he might have suffered. 

Mr. LEA said, he wished to make 
just one observation before the matter 
dropped. When the Land Bill was be- 
fore the House last year, they had seve- 
ral Amendments on the Paper to make 
this portion of it as clear and as plain 
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as possible. He had had an Amend- 
ment down bearing on this very point. 
He had moved that the words “ fair 
market value” should be inserted in the 
measure, in order that they might avoid 
any mistake, such as that which had | 
been mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). Unfortunately, 
hon. Members would not accept the 
opinion of Irish Members, and followed 
the Government into the Lobby; but he 
would undertake to say that if his words 
had been inserted, the County Court 
Judge who had been alluded to would 
not have made the error complained of. 
He hoped they would shortly have before 
them a Bill to amend the Land Act, and 
that the Government would take care 
that the language of the measure was as 
plain as possible. He trusted also that 
in that future legislation the Government 
would not be too proud to accept Amend- 
ments, moved by their supporters, to 
avoid mistakes of this kind, which not 
only damaged their legislation very 
much, but created distrust and want of 
confidence on the part of the tenantry in 
Ireland. 

Mr. WARTON said, he only wished 
to make one short observation. He had 
listened, as he always did, with pleasure 
to the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but, at the same time, he 
did not think that any statement that 
could have been made could have been 
more decidedly against the County Court 
Judge. The thing should have been 
dealt with as a plain matter of law. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Donegal (Mr. Lea) that the mistake 
which, if the statement was correct, the 
County Court Judge had, in his opinion, 
committed, was, in great mesure, occa- 
sioned by the clumsy drafting of the 
clause contained in the Act. Like many 
other sections, the lst section of the 
Land Act was most inartistically worded, 
and likely tocreate confusion or perplexity 
on construction. The hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had pointed 
out that the right the tenant was entitled 
to under the Act was the right he was 
entitled to at Common Law — namely, 
to obtain the best price for his holding 
that could be secured by sale. The 
Act accordingly used the words “ best 
price;” butin the 3rd section the words 
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‘true value’’ occurred, which apparently 
showed that the Legislature contem- 
plated something entirely different from 
that they had in their mind when framing 
the preceding part of the scheme. In 
another part of the Act “true value” 
and ‘‘fair value” were used, showing 
clearly that there were different inter- 
pretations put upon the value. Under 
the circumstances, as it was determined 
that they were to have an amendment 
of the Land Act this year, and as the 
Prime Minister had said that the subject 
should shortly be brought under the 
notice of the House, he did think he was 
entitled to point out that it was a matter 
of paramount importance to the tenantry 
in Ireland that what was so obscure in 
the clauses of the Act of Parliament 
should be made clear. The principle of 
the Act was right; but let not the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland imagine for one 
instant that this which had been pointed 
out was the solitary instance of the diffi- 
culty, in regard to the construction to 
be placed on the words of the section. 
Unless there had been some confusion 
as to the meaning of the words, he did 
not see how the Judge could have come 
to the decision at which he was stated 
to have arrived. The decision had in- 
flicted on the tenant a loss—and a most 
serious loss it would be to a man in his 
position—of some £60. He might re- 
mind the House, not in this section 
merely, but throughout the Act, most 
serious difficulties in ascertaining the 
true meaning of the Legislature had 
been felt, especially in a matter most 
material —namely, setting a specified 
value on the tenancy under the Act. 
Many of the gentlemen acting as Land 
Commissioners had pointed to the diffi- 
culty they experienced in attaching a 
true legal meaning to those words. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had treated 
the matter very lightly. It would be 
well for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to make up his mind to 
apply himself, when the new Bill was 
presented to the House, to getting rid of 
the difficulties and obscurities which, un- 
fortunately, existed in this Act of Par- 
liament. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


{May 5, 1882} 
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SETTLED LAND BILL [Lords]—[Brux 120.] 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was afraid he should have to put the 
second reading off until Tuesday. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in three successive Sessions he had given 
a Notice of opposition, which was, prac- 
tically, a Motion for the rejection of the 
Bill. Whenever the second reading was 
moved, he should be prepared to state 
the reasons which had led him to take 
that course. He was not moved by a 
desire to hinder the discussion of that 
important measure; but, on the con- 
trary, he joined with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) in 
the desire that an opportunity, some- 
what earlier than half-an-hour after 
midnight, should be obtained for the 
discussion of the policy of a Bill which 
had come to this House from a most 
distinguished and learned Lord, who 
was held in high respect on both sides 
of the House. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
very glad to hear that I am to have, at 
all events, the qualified support of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold). I do hope he will 
give us an opportunity, some time or 
other, for the discussion of the measure. 
If the block remains against it, I am 
afraid there is little chance of its coming 
on. I will put it down for Tuesday—I 
do not wish to press it unduly; but I 
know that my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General wishes that some 
means may be found for discussing it, 
and I, therefore, trust he will assist me 
in securing an opportunity for bringing 
it before the House. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 3) BILL. 
Resolutions [May 4] reported, and agreed to: | 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Puay- 
rar, Mr. Cuancetior of the Excuequsr, and 
Sir Arrnur Hayter. 
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MOTION. 


—_—o Oo — 
PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asuzzy, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘ The General Pier and Har- 
bour Act, 1861,’’ relating to Eyemouth, 
Greenock, and Rothesay, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Asuuey and Mr. CHamper.arn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill160.] 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


anno 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 8th May, 1882. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE ASSASSINA- 
TION OF LORD FREDERICK CAVEN- 
DISH AND MR. BURKE. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to move the adjournment of this 
House until to-morrow. I have not a 
doubt that after the ghastly and appal- 
ling tragedy of Saturday I am in 
sympathy with all your Lordships’ feel- 
ings, which I believe represent the feel- 
ings of the whole Empire. I have not 
any personal knowledge of the work of 
the Under Secretary ; but I believe there 
are noble Lords on both sides of this 
House who are well aware of how dis- 
tinguished a type he was of the perma- 
nent civil servant of this country placed 
in a position of great difficulty. My 
Lords, I have known intimately for 
many years Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and I have never known a higher or a 
finer nature. He was absolutely with- 
out personal vanity, without any love of 
display ; but his great ability, his know- 
ledge, and his industry only required a 

. difficult position in order to show the 
metal of which he was made. He was 
reluctant to leave the Office which he 
filled so well; but, like a soldier, he 
obeyed without one moment’s hesita- 
tion the call of duty to a place of enor- 
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mous difficulty. He has suffered a 
miserable death, but one glorious to 
himself, dying, as he did, in the service 
of his country. That death has left a 
noble woman desolate, and may we all 
join in her most courageous prayer at this 
moment that God may influence the re- 
sults of this fearful crime in a manner 
contrary to the hopes and expectations 
of its perpetrators, and that it may result 
in the eventual good of Ireland. I have 
nothing more to say, my Lords. It 
would be perfectly incongruous in me 
to touch on any political subject. You 
will, however, perhaps allow me to state 
one matter of fact. Your Lordships are 
well aware that some days ago I[ an- 
nounced the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose to Parliament 
three measures—one with regard to 
strengthening the administration of jus- 
tice and the security of private rights 
in Ireland, one affecting arrears, and an- 
other affecting what are called the Bright 
Olauses. Her Majesty’s Government 
adhere to that intention. After very 
careful consideration by a Committee of 
the Cabinet, and by the Cabinet itself, 
a Bill for the first of these objects was 
drafted before the end of last week. It 
still requires some little consideration as 
to some of its details; but it is hoped 
that the Government will be able to ask 
the House of Commons next Thursday 
to give a first reading to that Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.” —( The Earl Granville.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I have only to tender to the noble 
Earl, on the part of my noble Friends 
who sit behind me, our hearty coneur- 
rence in the course which he has pro- 
posed, and the expression of our deep 
grief and sympathy with those who have 
suffered, and our indignation at the 
horrible crime which has been perpe- 
trated. I agree with the noble Earl 
that this is not the occasion for any 
politieal observations. I have no doubt 
that the course he has taken to-night is 
only the prelude to stern and vigorous 
action ; but now, at this moment, what 
we have to do is to mark by this tribute 
of respect our reverence for the memory 
and our grief for the fate of one who, if 
ever any,statesman did, deserved the ex- 
pression of those sentiments at the hands 
of those who worked with him in Parlia- 
mentary life, He belonged to a family 
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greatly esteemed and respected in thi 

country; and he himself, by his blame- 
less qualities, by his endearing al 
characteristics, had won the love and 
honour of all who knew him. His loss 
will be deeply mourned. What else 
may come of it, what else we should do, 
another day and another opportunity 
will disclose. At the present moment 
we merely concur with the noble Earl 
in this step as a fitting tribute to the 
memory and qualities of those whom we 
have lost, and as a fitting expression of 
our deep sense of the terrible import aud 
character of this event, and as a mode of 
offering our respectful sympathy with 
those who have been so deeply tried and 
afflicted. 

Eart COWPER: My Lords, I do not 
wish to delay the House, but I can 
hardly refrain from saying just one word 
on this painful subject. A worthy tribute 
has been paid to the loss which has been 
sustained in the death of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. He was a man well known 
in both Houses of Parliament, and I 
concur in all that has been said respect- 
ing him. But I wish to say one word in 
regard to Mr. Burke, with whom I have 
been in constant daily intercourse for the 
last two years. I feel that in him the 
country has sustained an irreparable 
loss. This moment is not,the time when 
we can afford in Ireland to lose such a 
man. He had that full integrity of 
character, that honourable uprightness 
of mind, which, I am happy to say, are 
not rare among our permanent officials. 
He had also other qualities which 
neither among permanent officials nor 
in any other class are so common. He 
had extraordinary quickness of decision 
and soundness of judgment, and also a 
depth of sympathy with all classes, 
joined to a fixed feeling in his own 
mind of the necessity of preserving 
authority. He had these and many other 
qualities which, as I have said, will 
cause his loss to be irreparable, and 
which made him a most valuable coun- 
sellor in times like the present. 

Taz Duxe or MARLBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I should not be doing justice 
to my own feeling on the present occa- 
sion if I were not to trouble your Lord- 
ships with a few words in corroboration 
of those sentiments which have been so 
ably and eloquently expressed by the 
noble Earl who has just left Ireland. 
My Lords, I allude to that most indus- 
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loss, I may say, is almost irreparable in 
that country—Mr. Thomas Burke. My 
Lords, during the three years when I 
was in Ireland I had the advantage of 
being in constant and daily intercourse 
with him. I had not only the advan- 
tage, but the privilege, of learning a 
great part of my official duties from the 
vast store of his experience. I can fully 
endorse what has fallen from the noble 
Earl (Earl Cowper). I know no publie 
servant who more brightly and honour- 
ably reflected those great qualities which 
are so valuable in the permanent official 
servants of this country. My Lords, I 
know no one whose depth of knowledge, 
whose experience, were equal to Mr. 
Burke’s; and if he had not been in the 
official capacity which he occupied, I 
have not a doubt that Mr. Burke would 
have risen to one of the highest posts of 
eminence from his administrative ability. 
Ireland has suffered a great loss by the 
death of that gentleman. I had the 
honour of, and shall have the pleasure 
of reflecting upon, his friendship. There 
was one peculiar characteristic con- 
nected with Mr. Burke, and that was 
this—that during the period of three 
years of my official connection with an 
Administration which was politically 
opposed to Mr. Burke’s own principles, 
I can say that I never could have found 
anyone of a more faithful, devoted, and 
more self-forgetting loyalty to those who 
were his official superiors. In no one 
instance could I find the slightest move- 
ment away from those duties which pro- 
perly belonged to him in his official 
capacity. My Lords, there was one very 
trying period during which I had the 
advantage of Mr. Burke’s assistance, 
and that was during the semi-famine 
winter of 1879-80. It is due to Mr. 
Burke to say that he foresaw the cala- 
mities that were threatening Ireland, 
and that his experience and knowledge 
of the country, and of what had taken 
place on former occasions in that coun- 
try, enabled him to foresee the proba- 
bility that there would be a scarcity of 
provisions during the winter. He ad- 
vised me, and through him I was enabled 
to take those necessary steps of fore- 
warning the Government of what was 
likely to occur during the winter. Those 
vaticinations were amply verified, and 
the precautions which Mr. Burke in- 
duced me to take on that occasion, and 
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which were so ably seconded and carried 
out by the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, were the means of preventing a 
vast amount of want and distress in that 
country. My Lords, not only must I 
allude to this, but I feel a debt of grati- 
tude is due which I should not fitly dis- 
charge if I did not at this moment refer 
to one other circumstance. There are 
those to whom Mr. Burke’s loss will be 
irreparable; there are those who are 
now sorrowing and mourning over this 
dreadful event. There was a near rela- 
tive of Mr. Burke’s—his sister—who 
during that trying time rendered him 
the most efficient service in alleviating 
the distress which existed, and, by her 
able co-operation, assisted that fund 
which my wife was enabled to set going, 
and which, I believe, was the means of 
saving a vast amount of human life 
during that trying period. Mr. Burke 
has passed away, and I quite agree with 
the feeling and wish of your Lordships 
that these few utterances should be 
merely a tribute of respect for one who 
is so justly mourned. I will not digress 
from that now. I trust that Mr. Burke’s 
memory will long remain in Ireland, be- 
loved, as it will be, by all who knew 
him. Your Lordships must remember 
that not only his loss, but the death of 
many others. perhaps less notable, more 
humble, but still no less important to 
those around them, has cast upon the 
Government an enormous responsibility. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD : My Lords, 
I hope you will forgive me if I add one 
or two words of tribute to the memory of 
that one of these two martyrs to public 
duty who is less known to the greater 
number of your Lordships—I mean the 
memory of Mr. Burke. It so —— that 
in former years he and I were closely con- 
nected by ties of both official and private 
friendship. At one time he was my Pri- 
vate Secretary, and it was largely through 
my means and recommendation that he 
was appointed to the Office which he has 
so long, so honourably, and so ad- 
mirably filled. I need not say how 
entirely I agree with every word which 
has been said about him on both sides of 
the House. It is to me a matter of plea- 
sure, in this moment of calamity, and 
even of pride, to have heard his charac- 
ter and services spoken of as they have 
been spoken of by two ex-Lord Lieu- 
tenants of Ireland on different sides of 
this House. I believe that the character 
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of Mr. Burke and his conduct have been 
subjected to attacks of late from certain 

uarters. But if any have represented 
him in the discharge of his duties as a 
man of arbitrary and tyrannical senti- 
ments, as I believe has been the case, I 
can only say that the malignancy of such 
representations is only equalled by the 
absolute ignorance which they display 
of the character of that noble public 
servant. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 8th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitits—Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (No. 3) * [152]. 

First Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *. 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders * [142]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Highways) 
Provisional Order * [129], and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


_—o No 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE ASSASSI- 
NATION OF LORD FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH AND MR. BURKE. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise for a 
purpose which I think the House will 
anticipate ; it is to move the immediate 
adjournment of the Houses. It is a 
course, I believe, Sir, that will be found 
in conformity with what has been done 
on previous occasions when sad events 
have come home to the mind of Parlia- 
ment andthe public. I believe, Sir, that 
this event, made known on Saturday 
— and yesterday morning, is unpa- 
ralleled in our history—and unparalleled 
for the blackness of the crime which has 
been committed—unparalleled, as I fully 
believe, for the horror it has excited in 
the entire people of the United King- 
dom. Having said that, I shall make 
this Motion, I will say—and I promise 
the House to be as brief as I can, since 
I must, in a very few words, advert to 
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the character of the event—that in the 
death of Mr. Burke we are robbed of 
one of the ablest, the most upright, the 
most experienced, the most eminent 
members of that Civil Service to which, 
in the hands of its permanent officers, 
we owe so much in the government of 
the country. But, Sir, the hand of the 
assassin has come nearer home; and 
though I feel it difficult to say a word, 
yet I must say that one of the very 
noblest hearts in England has ceased to 
beat, and has ceased at the very moment 
when it was just devoted to the service 
of Ireland, full of love for that country, 
full of hope for her future, full of capa- 
city to render her service. Sir, under 
these circumstances, on which I will not 
dwell, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, all previous arrangements and 
intentions must be reeonsidered, and, to 
a certain extent, recast. I donot think 
that this is the occasion to touch upon 
Business, for, in truth, the very aim 
of such an adjournment is to testify the 
feeling of the House that it is notin a 
state at the moment to grapple with the 
serious cares of Parliamentary Business. 
I will, therefore, limit myself, Sir, to 
giving Notice that we shall think it our 
duty to ask the attention of the House 
at once to what is felt to be most deeply 
pressing, and what I believe, in the pre- 
sent state of the sentiments of the House, 
will be found to be perfectly practicable. 
We intend to ask the House on Thurs- 
day next to permit us to introduce a 
measure relating to the repression of 
crime in Ireland, and we have the fullest 
confidence that if that measure really 
corresponds in its spirit to what it ought 
to be, we shall be duly supported and 
assisted in its various stages by the sen- 
timents of all quarters of the House. 
That, Sir, will be on Thursday next. 
Next to that, and I hope upon an early 
day, we shall introduce a measure with 
respect to the question of arrears in Ire- 
land; but it will be felt that I cannot 
name a day for that purpose, inasmuch 
as it must necessarily depend upon the 
progress we may make in the stages of the 
earlier measure. It will not be delayed 
one day beyond what necessity requires, 
and I earnestly hope that the postpone- 
ment will be veryshort. I think I ought 
to add nothing to the words I have said. 
I thank the House for having assisted in 
the performance of the most painful task 
that ever devolved upon me when stand- 
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ing at this Table. I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I rise to second the Motion which has 
been made by the Prime Minister, and 
I feel sure that I need say no words to 
recommend that Motion to the House. 
It is, indeed, in accordance with former 
precedents, when this House has sud- 
denly been deprived of one of its Mem- 
bers, that adjournments are occasionally 
moved. On this occasion we have to 
deal with a case very different ; indeed, 
far beyond any of those to which I have 
made allusion. It is impossible for any 
man in this country, and I would ven- 
ture to say throughout the civilized 
world, to refrain from sharing in the 
feelings of horror with which we have 
been thrilled by the news of this event ; 
and certainly for us who sit in this 
House, and have had for many years 
the privilege of knowing and valuing 
and esteeming the late noble Lord, it is 
a sad and melancholy duty to pay our 
respect to his memory. Sir, I do not 
know that I can add—it would be in 
bad taste if I were to attempt to add— 
anything to what has been said by the 
Prime Minister as to the value of the 
lives which have been lost. As to Mr. 
Burke, we who have known him inti- 
mately in official life are able to speak 
of his high conscientiousness and of his 
great ability and industry in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office ; and I 
am sure that everyone must feel that in 
him the Irish Administration, and the 
Administration of the country, have lost 
a servant of the highest value. With 
regard to the noble Lord who has been 
taken from us, none of us who have 
been brought into near relation with 
him but must have appreciated his high 
qualities, his great amiability, and the 
remarkable promise—the more than pro- 
mise—which he gave of usefulness to his 
country. Sir, I trust that the House 
will assent to the Motion which has been 
made, not feeling or showing in the 
slightest degree that this blow which 
has been dealt has caused the least diffi- 
culty or embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment of the country, feeling sure that 
the Government have, even under this 
heavy blow, at once taken upon them, 
as they were bound to do, the prepara- 
tion of the proper remedies, and assuring 
the Government, as I do now, of the 
hearty co-operation of those who sit on 
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this side, and I believe I may say of the 
whole House, in such measures as may 
be necessary for the restoration and 
preservation of peace in this country. I 
beg, Sir, to second the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I wish to ex- 
press on the part of my hon. Friends 
and on my own part, and, I believe, on 
the part of every Irishman in whatever 
part of the world he may live, my most 
unqualified detestation of the horrible 
crime which has been committed in Ire- 
land. I cannot advert to the steps which 
the Government propose to take. I do 
not deny that it may be impossible for 
the Government to resist the situation, 
and that they feel themselves compelled 
to take some step or other in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Prime Minister ; 
but I wish to state my conviction that 
this crime has been committed by men 
who absolutely detest the cause with 
which I have been associated, and who 
have devised that crime and carried it 
out as the deadliest blow which they 
had in their power to deal against our 
hopes in connection with the new course 
on which the Government had just en- 
tered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sure, 
Sir, the House will believe me when I 
say that it is with no intention of making 
any remarks upon the cause of this crime, 
or any description of the lessons which 
should be drawn from it, that I rise to 
say a word or two on this sad occasion. 
I rise simply because I think that some 
personal tribute is especially due from 
me. I knew and respected Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish. I knew his worth, his 
spotless integrity, his remarkable in- 
dustry, his great courage, and his un- 
selfishness. I was more aware than 
many Members of the Honse of those 
qualities, because I have been brought 
more in contact with him; but I was 
also more aware of his possession, to an 
extraordinary extent, of a sound judg- 
ment ; and when I heard of his appoint- 
ment as Chief Secretary, I thought it was 
the best appointment that could be made, 
considering, not only his patriotism, his 
unswerving impartiality, his integrity, 
his administrative power, but especially 
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other Members who knew him as well— 
there are, perhaps, some who knew him 
better. But there is no Member, I believe 
—certainly, no Member present at this 
moment—who knew Mr. Burke so well 
as I did, and I feel it to be my duty to 
say a word or two about him. I had 
the most intimate relations with him, 
under difficult circumstances, for two 
years. It was a very short time be- 
fore I found out what manner of man 
he was, and I can truly say I believe 
the Queen and the country never had a 
more faithful, a more upright, a more 
truly honourable and unselfish servant. 
His industry—his devotion to his duty 
—was something more than we are ac- 
customed to. During the last two years 
he never had a fortnight’s holiday. Day 
after day, from morning to night, he 
plodded on with work which was most 
distasteful uncomplainingly, quietly, 
with a silent, dignified reticence that 
belonged to him, without much acknow- 
ledgment, without much praise — he 
never expected it. But we all thought 
he was safe from such a visitation. To 
give the House an idea of what that 
man was, his silent, dignified endurance 
and power of doing his duty without any 
looking for reward, I will mention one 
fact. Some months ago, I saw many 
men in the Civil Service decorated, and 
I thought Mr. Burke was one who should 
have an honour conferred upon him. I 
wrote and told him I thought I ought to 
press it. I wish I had here the words 
of his answer. He said he was satisfied 
with the respect of those who worked 
under him and with the confidence of 
those above him, and he entirely forbade 
my asking for it. I must say one other 
word. I think I never met with a man 
so completely without prejudica—so com- 
pletely and absolutely fair, and so de- 
termined to do justice to all classes, and 
that in a country where it is sometimes 
difficult. I must say—and I should like 
them to know it—that the tenant farmer, 
and the poor tenant farmer, never lost a 
truer or more faithful friend than in that 
Galway landlord, who treated his own 
tenants well, and stood up for the Irish 
tenantry in the place where they some- 
times thought their interests were for- 
gotten. Over and over again he has 
pointed out to me the other side of the 
question—the question from the tenants’ 

oint of view—and if there was a case 


this faculty of judgment. There are | of hardship on the part of the landlord 
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towards the tenant, Mr. Burke, of all 
the men I met in Ireland, was the most 
ready to denounce it. I am sure the 
House will forgive my saying this, be- 
cause I knew him so well. I think all 
will feel with me that it is a tribute, not 
only due to him, but due to his mourning 
family, who were united with him in the 
bondsof deepest affection—and, although 
I hardly venture to mention her name, 
due to his sorrowing sister, whose re- 
laxation in her ‘life of care for the good 
of others was to be cheered by making 
his hard lot more pleasant. I think it 
will be some satisfaction to her to know 
that the House of Commons feels, as I 
am sure it does, what a heavy loss has 
been sustained by her brother’s death. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the House 
will readily imagine that it is with great 
reluctance that I intrude upon them on 
such a sad occasion. It is not my inten- 
tion to make any reference to the sad 
loss which this House has sustained. 
Members of older and higher standing 
than I can lay claim to have more pro- 
porly discharged that painful duty. But, 
ir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
om sat down has referred to the heavy 
oss which has been sustained in the 
public service by the sudden death of 
Mr. Burke. It was my privilege to be 
associated for about the same period as 
the right hon. Gentleman officially with 
Mr. Burke. In politics and in religion, 
he held views differing widely from my 
own. I think it only due to his memory 
to state that I firmly believe that he 
never for one moment allowed his poli- 
tical convictions or his religious opinions 
to prevent him from rendering as con- 
scientious assistance to one who, like 
myself, differed on those points with 
him, as he did to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or to others with whom he might 
olitically feel in harmony. I have re- 
erred to those differences of politics and 
religion, for I did not wish it to be 
thought that those differences ever for 
one moment obtruded themselves into 
the personal relations of Mr. Burke with 
those with whom he was officially con- 
nected. A more genial friend, as well 
as a more loyal colleague, neither I nor 
any other Member of this House ever 
ossessed ; and I should not feel myself 
Justified, on an occasion like the present, 
if I did not bear my humble testimony 
to the very great worth of that mos con- 
scientious public servant, and the irre- 
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parable loss which Her Majesty has sus- 
tained in his untimely death. 


Motion agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hiszerrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Borough of Bir- 
mingham (two), the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Gainsborough, Smethwick, and South 
Blyth, the Borough of Stafford, the Staines 
Joint Hospital District, the Improvement Act 
District of Surbiton, the Uxbridge Joint Hos- 
pital District, the Local Government District of 
Watford, and the Borough of Wigan, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hissert and Mr. 
Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill152.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Order (High- 
ways) * (82). 

Second Reading—Union of Benefices (London) 
(61); Pluralities Acts Amendment (74); 
Militia Storehouses * (76). 

Select Committee—Report—Elementary Educa- 
tion Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
(8) ; Elementary Education Provisional Or- 

ers Confirmation (West Ham, &c.) * (55). 

Report—Married Women’s Property * (52-83); 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I desire to say a few words 
with reference to the Notice which 
stands in my name for Thursday next. 
On that day I had intended calling your 
Lordships’ attention to the statement re- 
cently made by my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) with regard to the L[rish 
policy of the Government; and I in- 
tended dwelling more particularly on 
that part of the statement of the noble 
Earl in which he told us it was the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
measures in Parliament for the purpose 
of strengthening the administration of 
justice and for the protection of private 
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rights. My Lords, I had intended to 
ask for some information with regard 
to those measures, and to inquire whe- 
ther amongst them would be any for the 
purpose of giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Juries Committee. I 
wished to press earnestly on the Govern- 
ment the undesirability of, on the one 
hand, making large concessions in com- 
pliance with popular demands in Ireland, 
without, on the other hand, carrying 
out some of those compensatory mea- 
sures for strengthening the law which 
were included in the noble Earl’s state- 
ment. I have since become aware that 
a Bill for this purpose is shortly to be 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and that it will be proceeded with forth- 
with. Under these circumstances, I do 
not propose to go on with the Motion of 
which I have given Notice. 


UNION OF BENEFICES (LONDON) BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of London.) 


(no 61.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, was understood to say that the 
facts out of which the necessity for legis- 
lation arose involved the consideration 
of the resident population of the City, 
compared with that of the rest of the 
Metropolis, and the rapid increase of 
the latter as contrasted with the decrease 
of the former—facts which he illustrated 
by quoting the statistics. The multi- 
plication of railroads and tramways had 
enabled the working population to leave 
the crowded districts in which they for- 
merly lived in order to go and reside in 
the outside or border parishes; and 
there was, therefore, less use for the 
churches in the City than there was at 
the time of their foundation. In his 
opinion, the churches ought to follow 
the people. The old diocese of London 
had been altered, part being annexed to 
the diocese of St. Alban’s and part to 
the diocese of Rochester; and this Bill 
would include in the parishes which were 
to be benefited some in those dioceses. 
In 1860 his Predecessor in the See of Lon- 
don carried the Union of Benefices Act, 
which was at present in force. It could 
not be said that that Act had been with- 
out results. On the contrary, it had 
done a considerable amount of good, 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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though not so much as was anticipated. 
Ten unions of benefices had been effected, 
and nine churches had been taken down. 
Out of the proceeds 12 churches had 
been entirely built in the suburbs, while 
seven or eight others had been assisted 
in the building. But the proceedings 
under the Act were extremely tedious. 
No general plan had been laid down as 
to what churches might be united. Con- 
sequently, the unions that had been 
formed were those in which it was most 
easy to obtain the consents of the various 
parties interested. The unions that 
had been thus effected were not those 
which would have been most advantage- 
ous, but those which were most prac- 
ticable. This Bill would give greater 
freedom to the Commissioners to deal 
with the subject-matter of the Bill—the 
removal of some of the City churches, 
and the re-building of them in outside 
parishes. It was identical with the 
Amendment Bill which he brought in in 
1872, and which passed their Lordships’ 
House. The same Bill was brought 
into the House of Commons in the fol- 
lowing year, and was there referred to a 
Select Committee; but it was too late in 
the Session to pass. The most strenuous 
opposition to the present Bill came from 
the Liberation Society. By the passing 
of the Bill the real intentions with which 
the City churches were founded would 
be carried out. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of London.) 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that last 
Session he had called attention to a Re- 
turn published in Zhe St. James’s Gazette 
which showed how sparsely churches in 
the City were attended. He had also 
moved for a Royal Commission. He 
still thought that a Royal Commission 
would deal with the subject better than 
it could be dealt with bya Bill. The 
success of the Royal Commissions estab- 
lished for similar purposes, he thought, 
was evidence in favour of that opinion. 
The Royal Commission which inquired 
into the revenues of the Episcopal Sees, 
and out of which issued the present 
Ecclesiastical Commission, was an in- 
stance in point. Such a Commission 
would take a comprehensive view of the 
subject, and might frame a Bill with the 
same end in view as the Bill of the right 
rev. Prelate. Objections from all quar- 
ters might have been heard before such 
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a Commission, and the interests of all 
protected. At the same time, the sub- 
ject was more likely to command atten- 
tion when brought forward by the right 
rev. Prelate than it would be if intro- 
duced by himself. He was glad to see 
that the right rev. Prelate, in the Com- 
missioners whom he had nominated, had 
endeavoured to secure the representation 
of many of those who opposed the Bill 
of 1872; that there was someone to re- 
present the Corporation of London, which 
was greatly interested in the question; 
and that power was given to deal with 
churches in such a way as to admit of 
the widening of streets, which was so 
necessary in some parts of the City. The 
rights of Vestries, as defined in 1860, 
were by the Bill, he was glad to find, 
somewhat limited, although care had 
been taken to preserve their just rights. 
The claims of the existing incumbents 
who formed the society known as Sion 
College, too, had not been forgotten. 
But he was sorry to see that provision 
had not been made that those who drew 
the revenues of the Church should al- 
ways be members of the Church. The 
right rev. Prelate did not seem, however, 
to be aware of the quarter from which 
the most serious opposition to the Bill 
would probably emanate, for he had not 
given in the Bill any power to the Com- 
missioners, beyond what was stated in the 
Preamble, to deal with the architectural 
and historical interests of churches. He 
himself should be inclined to move in 
Committee that a Commissioner be 
specially appointed to look after the in- 
terests of Art. Inthe year 1873, when 
the Bill was in the other House, a Me- 
morial was presented from the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects praying that the President of that 
Body might be allowed to report upon 
cases where, in the opinion of that Body, 
churches should be preserved or re- 
erected. In accordance with the spirit 
of that Memorial, he should move that 
the person appointed to look after the 
interests of Art be nominated by the 
Institute of British Architects. Again, 
there was in the Bill no provision as 
regarded funds for the maintenance of 
churches which it was proposed should 
continue to exist after the alienation 
of the endowments. A clause dealing 
with that matter was, in his opinion, 
very necessary. With reference to the 
area of distribution, he thought that 
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provision should be made for future as 
well as present needs. He failed to un- 
derstand why the parish of Chingford 
was to be included in that area; while 
such places as Croydon and Wimbledon, 
which had grown from 77,000 to 
100,000, and 9,000 to 15,000 respec- 
tively in the last few years, were to be 
excluded. He intended to suggest in 
Committee that the area of distribution 
should be increased to that of the Metro- 
politan Police district. On the whole, he 
congratulated the right rev. Prelate for 
his attempt to deal with the glaring 
scandal by which a sum of £30,000 per 
annum was appropriated to provide for 
the spiritual wants of an aggregate con- 
gregation of 4,000 persons. He felt 
sure that the Bill dealt with a case 
where the wishes of the minority ought 
to give way to the urgent needs of the 
majority; and he therefore trusted that 
their Lordships would allow the Bill to 
be read a second time. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON was 
understood to say that he was the last 
person who would criticize in an un- 
friendly spirit any measure brought for- 
ward by the right rev. Prelate; but he 
must say he doubted whether this Bill 
would altogether meet the objects for 
which it was intended. The essence of 
the Bill lay in the powers and the con- 
stitution of the Commission, which, he 
maintained, was not sufficiently repre- 
sentative of all the interests involved. 
Under the City Church Act of 1860 
powers were reserved to the Patron and 
the Vestries; here the Patron had no 
voice, and the Vestry comparatively little. 
The hypothesis on which this Bill rested 
was that population was fast deserting 
the City. This was not an unnatural 
opinion, as drawn from the recent 
Census; but in this vast town, where 
there were so many eddies and counter- 
eddies of life and business, small changes 
might often affect the flow of population. 
There were signs, though he would not 
press the argument, that even now such 
changes in the habits of business as 
would draw men more towards this 
great centre were going on. It must 
be remembered that a reduction in the 
amount of the Inhabited House Duty 
would make a vast change in the num- 
ber of permanent inhabitants in the 
City, and would, consequently, largely 
increase the spiritual wants of the dis- 
trict, and the different congregations of 
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the various churches. Even as it was, 
however, the churches were compara- 
tively deserted, not because they were 
too numerous, but because the neces- 
sary services to meet the wants of very 
large classes were not provided. There 
was, for instance, a large class of pro- 
fessional men, who came into the City 
in the morning and who left it in the 
evening, who would be glad to attend 
daily services if they were performed at 
certain times of the day. Instead of 
that course being adopted, however, the 
custom was only to open the City 
churches on Sundays, and to keep them 
closed during the week. He could re- 
member when the same difficulties existed 
at St. Paul’s; now there was no nobler 
sight than to see that noble temple 
crowded with worshippers. It was very 
greatly a question of services; and if 
the service was such as to attract the 
people would not be wanting. Statistics 
showed that when one of the large City 
churches in a leading thoroughfare had 
been thrown open for public worship 
during Lent some 50,000 persons had 
attended. One substantial ground of 
complaint, however, in connection with 
these City benefices was the non-resi- 
dence of the City clergy. According to 
a Return which had been furnished on 
the Motion of the noble Marquess behind 
him (the Marquess of Salisbury), and 
which he had corrected up to date, it 
appeared that of these clergymen 31 
resided in the City, 25 in the country, 
13 in the suburbs, and that five had no 
address at all. [The noble Earl then 
cited a recent case of Jeremiah Murphy, 
who, when he was convicted of stealing 
a book from a bookstall, and was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
pleaded hard that he should be released 
on bail, on the ground that he had to 
preach in the Parish Church of St. 
Olave, Jewry, in the City, as substi- 
tute for the Rector.] It was no wonder 
that, in these circumstances, the City 
churches should be abandoned by their 
congregations. It was obvious that this 
Bill would require a great deal of care 
and consideration before it was allowed 
to pass into law. It would disturb many 
questions which were not altogether safe 
to touch; and it would raise up opposi- 
tion from many parts of London. He 
thought the right rev. Prelate opposite 
was sanguine if he expected it to pass 
this year. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Viscount MIDLETON strenuously 
supported the Bill, and reminded the 
House that the principle of a similar 
measure had been affirmed in both 
Houses of Parliament in previous Ses- 
sions. They had to meet the broad fact 
that while the population of the Metro- 
politan area was increasing by some- 
thing like 40,000 a-year, that of the 
City had decreased during the last 10 
years by something like 2,000 a-year, 
the City population in 1871 being 74,000, 
and in 1881 something like 53,000; and 
yet there were 61 churches, with accom- 
modation for 32,500 worshippers, while 
the attendance on ordinary occasions 
only reached one-fifth of the number for 
whom sittings were provided. If they 
deducted the “ official congregation ”’— 
that was the clergy, school children, 
choristers, &c., only one-tenth of the 
sittings were occupied. Nevertheless, 
the endowments of those churches 
amounted to something like £40,000, 
and were annually increasing. That 
state of things, surely, was most un- 
satisfactory, especially in view of the 
fact that no adequate means existed for 
meeting the spiritual necessities of the 
ever-increasing population outside the 
City boundaries. The population of 
London, he thought, had pretty nearly 
reached its most extreme limits East- 
ward, owing to the prevalence in that 
quarter of noxious manufactures; and 
it was pretty certain that the future ex- 
tension of the Metropolis would be 
mostly towards the South and West. 
Now, the inhabitants of those districts 
were mostly toilers within the City or 
near it; from early morning until the 
dusk of evening their labours were car- 
ried on in that district, and yet they 
were debarred from the endowments 
which were intended for thsir benefit. 
He did not think that the matter was 
one which could best be dealt with by a 
Royal Commission. That course would 
not solve the difficulty, for, having had 
some experience of Royal Commissions, 
he knew them to be slow in moving, in 
addition to which their recommendations, 
even after they were made, were apt to 
fall to the ground. Besides, they had 
before them at the present moment all 
the evidence they required. Every argu- 
ment had been already urged, as the 
matter was not anewone. ‘Twenty-two 
years ago they had passed an Act deal- 
ing with the subject ; but, unfortunately, 
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that Act had been practically inopera- 
tive, only 10 consolidations having taken 
place under it. The provisions of that 
Act were far too cumbersome to be effec- 
tive. He had applied to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and had been shown 
one casein which, after a correspondence 
of 300 letters, the scheme proposed 
proved abortive, as it was impossible to 
obtain the number of consents required 
from parishioners. The question could 
not be treated in a permissive form. 
Unless it could be regarded as one of 
great need, no project of reform would 
be satisfactory. He was very glad, 
therefore, to find the present scheme 
was to be strictly compulsory. The 
question must certainly be dealt with 
some day, and its difficulty was only in- 
creased by delay. It was anxiously 
looked for by many persons, and, he 
believed, would tend to the welfare, not 
only of the Church, but even of those 
parishes which were deprived of endow- 
ments not intended for them. He hoped 
the Bill would be read a second time, 
and that any objections to its details 
would be considered in Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he had 
very little to say, and that little had be- 
come almost infinitesimal in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble Vis- 
count. There seemed to be no real op- 
osition to the Bill, although the noble 
Barl (the Earl of Carnarvon) had cer- 
tainly dealt with it in the tone of a very 
candid friend. When the Government 
were pressed on the question of bring- 
ing in a Bill on the subject last year, he 
stated that, although he could not give 
a pledge that they would do so, they 
should be very glad to support any mea- 
sure emanating from the right rev. 
Bench or any other quarter, and the 
present was one to which he was very 
willing to give his support. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday the 
22nd instant. 


PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 74.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Tue Bisuor or EXETER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
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explained that it professed to be an 
amendment of the present existing Acts 
upon the subject. Certain changes had 
become requisite with regard to three 
or four points to which the amending 
Act referred; but the most important 
point was the last, which dealt with the 
stipend of the curate whom the Bishop 
was empowered to appoint in case any 
clergyman was judged unfitted to per- 
form his ecclesiastical duties. The Act 
of 1838 had fixed the stipend of the 
curate so low that it was sometimes im- 
possible, as he knew from his own ex- 
perience at Exeter, to procure a clergy- 
man who would accept the post. These 
defects the Bill proposed to deal with in 
the following way. It proposed to define 
ecclesiastical duties, as not only the 
regular and due performance of Divine 
Service on Sundays and other days, but 
all other duties which had been promised 
by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land at the time of his ordination, and 
which might berequired of every spiritual 
person having the cure of souls, and all 
ecclesiastical duties required by law. 
Further, instead of the Bishop appoint- 
ing the Commissioners, the composition 
of the Commission was fixed by the Bill 
in such a way as to make it independent 
of the Bishop altogether. Its members 
were to consist of clergymen engaged in 
parochial work ; and, on their reporting 
that the duties were inadequately per- 
formed, the interference of the Bishop 
was to be permitted. It was not pro- 
posed to interfere with the appeal to the 
Archbishop. Provision was made for 
the compulsory attendance of witnesses, 
and for their examination on oath. If 
a Bishop were compelled to appoint a 
curate, he might assign him an addi- 
tion not exceeding £70 to the stipend 
originally required by the Pluralities 
Act. It was not proposed to interfere 
with the stipend the incumbent might 
give; but it was felt that where the 
Bishop was compelled to make an ap- 
pointment, he should have the means of 
paying a stipend which would secure 
adequate service. The Bishop might 
require the appointment of two or more 
curates where the incumbent was non- 
resident, the population exceeded 2,000, 
and there were two or more churches 
not less than a mile apart. A non- 
resident incumbent would not be at 
liberty to interfere with a curate during 
the time of his licence. In dealing with 
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vacant benefices, power was given to 
make more adequate provision for the 
discharge of clerical duties during the 
continuance of the vacancy. As there 
were many cases in which the prescribed 
distance of two miles between one church 
and another prevented adequate provi- 
sion being made, that limitation was 
struck out ; and in order to facilitate the 
placing of adjacent parishes under one 
clergyman, it was proposed to increasethe 
allowable distance between the churches 
from three to five miles. The Bill was 
based on the recommendations of a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury ; and he would 
not have introduced it if he were not 
assured that it had the support of the 
representatives of the parochial clergy, 
- who were quite as desirous as the Bishop 
could be that the parishioners should 
have the full benefit of the services of 
the Church, as far as the incomes of the 
benefices would make it possible. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK approved 
the general principle of the Bill, but 
thought some of its details would require 
amendment. There were provisions in 
the Bill which were so very vaguely ex- 
pressed that he must ask the right rev. 
Prelate to reconsider his definitions, or 
he feared his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack would have some 
difficulty, should they come before him, 
in construing them. For instance, the 
Bill spoke of duties undertaken by a 
clergyman at the time of his ordination, 
while there were no special duties re- 
ferred to by the Ordination Service. 
What was required was to enforce the 
duties that were known to the law, and 
it was desirable that the enactments of 
the Bill should be precise and free from 
vagueness. It would be well that these 
—_ should be considered before the 
ill went through Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday the 22nd 
instant. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’elock. 


The Bishop of Exeter 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 9th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bitis — Ordered—Su- 
preme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment ; 
Copyright (Musical a ag + 8 

Ordered—First Reading—Public Schools (Scot- 
land) Teachers 1631. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order* [144]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 2)* [145]; Tram- 
ways Provisional Order . dai) ” Settled 
Land* [120]; Consolidated (No. 3) *; 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment 
[84] ; Contumacious Clerks [41], debate ad- 
journed ; Spirits in Bond [54 (54), debate ad- 
Jjourned ; Copyright (Works of Fine Art, 
&e.) 

ene Ts Law Guardians (Ireland) * 
—r.P.; Irish Reproductive son Fund 
(1874) [Amendment [133], debate pt ae 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) [21]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Municipal Corporations (re- 
comm.) [113]; Military Manoeuvres * [134]; 
Documentary Evidence * [143]. 

Report—Commons Regulation 
ders * [117]. 

Third Reading — Boiler Explosions* [100]; 
Public Health (Scotland) Act Amendment * 
[115], and passed. 


rovisional Or- 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For Hawick District, v. George Otto 


Trevelyan, esquire, Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


QUESTION. 


_— 20-0 — 


TURKEY IN ASIA—THE SMYRNA 
QUAYS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the Foreign Office has received any in- 
formation corroborating a private tele- 
gram from Constantinople in an evening 
paper, which stated that the Porte had 
ordered the Governor General of Smyrna 
to oppose the sale of the Smyrna quays 
to an English Company, by interposing 
the Porte’s alleged right of pre-emption 
under the original Convention; and 
whether any such right on the part of 
the Porte of frustrating the sale of this 
property in fact existed ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
information has been received at the 
Foreign Office in confirmation of the 
telegram to which my hon. Friend 
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refers. The terms of the Convention 
which appears in the Correspondence 
respecting the Smyrna quays recently 
laid before Parliament do not contain 
any clause reserving to the Porte the 
right of pre-emption. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o0) a 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — “ BRAD- 
LAUGH v. ERSKINE”’—SERVICE OF A 
WRIT ON THE DEPUTY SERGEANT- 
AT-ARMS. 

CONSIDERATION OF WRIT AND OTHER 
DOCUMENTS. 


Writ and other Documents considered. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have to submit two 
Resolutions to the House in reference to 
the communication made to it on Friday 
last. I think we may gather from that 
communication that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
commenced an action against the Deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms, in consequence of that 
gentleman having obeyed an Order, 
and acting under the authority of this 
House, in removing Mr. Bradlaugh 
from this House on the 3rd of August 
last. In determining how to deal with 
the subject of that communication, I 
would suggest to the House that we 
ought to have two principal objects in 
view. In the first place, I think we 
should do nothing that should for a 
moment cause it to be supposed that 
this House was yielding up in any way 
its rights to govern its own procedure, 
and to insist upon the House being the 
only judge of the way in which its pro- 
cedure should be carried into effect ; and 
I think, too, that the House will equally 
desire not to enter into any unnecessary 
conflict either with any Court which has 
to administer justice in this country, or 
with any individual, unless it shall be 
absolutely necessary to do so in order to 
support itsown authority. Ido not pro- 
pose to submit more than these two ob- 
jects as being those which should govern 
our course. When placed in similar 
circumstances to those now stated, the 
course of the procedure of this House has 
latterly been uniform, and I think the 
House would desire to act strictly in ac- 
cordance with those precedents. Whilst 
we deny the authority of any Court to 
question any action the House may 
take within its own walls to enforce its 
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procedure, I am sure the House would 
wish to act with due consideration to- 
wards the Courts which have to try 
every action which is brought before 
them by one subject against another. 
It is not inconsistent with the dignity or 
authority of this House to inform the 
Courts that have to try such action that 
this House objects to their dealing with 
any question involving the authority of 
this House. But the question now arises, 
In what manner can that communication 
be made to the Court having to try such 
an action as the present without the 
House yielding up its authority in any 
respect? It was suggested long ago that 
the Speaker should communicate, by let- 
ter or certificate, to the Court having 
cognizance of an action arising out of 
the proceedings of this House, that the 
Privileges of this House would be in- 
volved; but it was pointed out on high 
authority that so to make such com- 
munication would be unsatisfactory and 
inconvenient, because it would lead to 
one litigant being left in command 
of the litigation, and the action in- 
volved might be so framed as to give 
an undue advantage to the litigant 
so left unopposed. Therefore, Sir, it 
was, as early as 1810, decided that it 
was not contrary either to the position 
or dignity of the House for one of your 
Predecessors—Mr. Speaker Abbott—to 
consent to appear and plead in an 
action brought against him by Sir 
Francis Burdett, in consequence of the 
Speaker having issued a Warrant for the 
arrest of that Gentleman. That pre- 
cedent was followed in 1839 in the 
case of Stockdale’s action against the 
printers of this House, Messrs. Han- 
sard ; and, the matter having been fully 
discussed, it was resolved that the 
proper course was to give permission to 
the officers of the House to appear and 
plead to the action. That precedent was 
also followed in relation to two actions 
brought by Mr. Howard against Sir 
William Gossett, the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
in 1842 and 1843, and again in 1851, 
when Mr. Lyne brought an action 
against Lord Charles Russell in conse- 
quence of his being arrested. It appears 
to me that these well-established prece- 
dents are fortified both by principle 
and convenience, and that the officer of 
the House should, in deference to the 
Court in which the action is brought, 
appear in that Court and plead that he 
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has acted under the authority of the 
House, and that the Court has no power 
to question that authority. I therefore 
propose to move two necessary formal 
Resolutions; but, before doing so, it is 
necessary that it should be distinctly 
stated that, by allowing an officer of this 
House to appear and plead, it is in no 
way admitted that there is authority in 
any Court to try the question which, I 
understand, is principally sought to be 
raised in this case, and also that the 
House reserves to itself the right of 
taking such action against anyone who 
shall take part in bringing such an ac- 
tion as may be deemed necessary to sup- 
port its authority. I do not say this as 
a warning, still less a threat; but it 
is necessary that this Resolution should 
be accompanied by an express reser- 
vation of the rights of the House, which 
unquestionably should be the sole judge 
of its own authority, especially in relation 
to its own procedure within these walls. 
I therefore beg to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Leave be givento Henry David Erskine, 
esquire, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, to appear 


and plead in the action brought against him by 
Mr. C. Bradlaugh.’”’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tell us what is the 2nd Resolution ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JaMEs)— 


‘*That the Attorney General be directed to 
defend the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms against 
the said action.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
rise to oppose the Resolution, but merely 
to say that Mr. Bradlaugh had raised 
this action not in any desire to bring 
about a collision between the House and 
the Courts of Law, but simply because 
he was obliged to take it by the course 
the House itself had chosen to take. He 
might point out that the fact of Mr. 
Bradlaugh having to appeal to a Court 
of Law would probably lead to this re- 
sult—that Mr. Bradlaugh might have a 
decision against him inthe Court of First 
Instance ; and that then he would ap- 
peal, and the House of Lords would be 
called on to decide as to the regularity 
of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. Under these circumstances, he 
would suggest to the Attorney General 


The Attorney General 
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—he had made various reservations— 
that the wisest of all things for him to 
do would be to use his influence with the 
Government to induce them to assist 
him to bring in a Bill removing the dis- 
qualifications at present alleged to exist, 
— thus settle the question once for 
all. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
understood that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General expressly reserved the 
right of the House, not only to deter- 
mine what went on within the walls of 
the House of Commons itself, but also 
to take action against those persons who 
might aid and assist in bringing before 
a Court of Law the action of officers ap- 
pointed by the House, such conduct 
constituting a serious Breach of Privi- 
lege. That Privilege had been laid 
down on three separate occasions, and 
on one of them—the case of Mr. Stock- 
dale—Mr. Howard, who acted as at- 
torney to that gentleman, was sent to 
Newgate for bringing an action in Mr. 
Stockdale’s name against an officer of 
the House. He did not object to this 
Resolution being carried; but he thought 
it ought to be understood that if the ac- 
tion was to be proceeded with against 
what was substantially the House, al- 
though in form against the officer, it 
would be open to the House to vindicate 
its own dignity, and that, by the adoption 
of the Motion before them, they did not 
prejudice that right. 


Motion agreed to. 


Members in this House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Attorney General be directed to 
defend the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms against 
the said action.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT—SEATS OF MEMBERS IN 
THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In reference to the 
first Notice of Motion on the Order 
Paper, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and which is to the following 
effect, that— 

“ Tt is desirable that Legislation be proceeded 
with, during the present Session, in order to 
enable every duly-elected and properly-qualified 
Member to take his seat in this House,”’ 

I have to say that it cannot properly be 
moved, as it is substantially the same as 
an Amendment that was negatived by 
this House on March 6. I refer to the 
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Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks). 
Therefore, I must call on Sir Henry 
Holland. 


MOTIONS. 


0 — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THFE HALF-PAST TWELVE 
O’CLOCK RULE—APPOINTMENT OF 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

RESOLUTION. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND, in rising 
to call attention to the inconvenience 
arising from the delay in nominating 
the Public Accounts Committee; and to 
move— 

“That Motions for the appointment or nomi- 
nation of Standing Committees be excepted 
from the operation of the Half-past Twelve 
Rule,” 
said, that it would be impossible for 
him, in bringing this Motion relating to 
the Public Accounts Committee under 
the consideration of the House, to refrain 
from expressing, however imperfectly, 
for himself and the other Members who 
had served on that Committee with Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, their sense—their 
deep sense—of the loss sustained by 
the country and by the House. They 
could never forget that noble Lord’s 
ability, knowledge, and mastery of the 
subjects which were brought before him 
as Chairman for many years of that 
Committee. Still less could they forget 
his honesty of purpose, his unvarying 
courtesy and friendliness, which endeared 
him to them all. He (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) must acknowledge with gratitude 
the invaluable assistance, always so 
readily accorded to him by the noble 
Lord when he succeeded him as Chair- 
man of the Committee. More than this 
he would gladly have said, had not the 
loss been so recent, the wound so fresh ; 
less than this he could hardly have said 
in bringing forward this Resolution—a 
step in taking which he might tell the 
House he had the full and entire con- 
currence of the noble Lord. In calling 
attention to the serious inconvenience 
arising from the delay in nominating the 
Public Accounts Committee, he must 
very briefly refer tothe procedure with re- 
spect to Public Accounts. As the House 
was aware, when the Supplies for the 
service of the year had all been granted, 
the Committee of Supply was closed, 
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and the financial arrangements were 
completed by Votes in the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Then a Bill was in- 
troduced to carry into effect the Resolu- 
tions of that Committee, which was 
known as the Consolidated Fund Bill, or 
Appropriation Bill. The Bill enumerated 
every grant made during the Session, 
and authorized the several voted sums 
to be issued and applied to each parti- 
cular Service for which they were voted. 
How, then, was the control of Parliament 
exercised to secure that the Expenditure 
of the Annual Grants was made in con- 
formity with the Votes and with the 
Appropriation Act? It was mainly se- 
cured by the joint action of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General and the 
Public Accounts Committee. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor General acted under 
the powers vested in him by the Exche- 
quer and Audit Act (29 & 30 Vict. e. 39), 
1866. Annual Accounts of the appro- 
priation of public money were made u 
in each Department of the Public Ser- 
vice. These were submitted to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General for 
his Report, and were laid together with 
that Report before the House. His 
duties, which he exercised on behalf of 
the House of Commons, would be best 
explained to the House by a reference to 
Sections 27 and 32 of the Exchequer and 
Audit Act; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 
would venture to refer to these sections, 
as showing both the importance of those 
duties and their bearing on the question 
now before the House—namely, the in- 
convenience caused by the delay in 
nominating the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. By Section 27 it was provided 
that— 


‘Every Appropriation Account shall be exa- 
mined by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of the House of Commons; and in the examina- 
tion of such Accounts the Comptroller and 
Auditor General shall ascertain, first, whether 
the payments which the Accounting Depart- 
ment has charged to the grant are supported b 
vouchers or proof of payments ; a second, 
whether the money expended has been applied 
to the purpose or purposes for which such grant 
was intended to provide.” 


And by Section 32, after providing, 
amongst other things, that the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General should pre- 
pare Reports on the Appropriation Ac- 
count of the Army and on that of the 
Navy, a Report on the Appropriation 
Accounts of the Customs, I Reve- 
nue and Post Office, and on the Accounts 
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relating to the several grants included 
within each of the classes into which the 
grants for Civil Services were divided 
in the Appropriation Act, the Act went 
on to provide that— 

‘* In all Reports, as aforesaid, he shall call at- 

tention to every case in which it may appear to 
him that a grant has been exceeded, or that 
money received by a Department from other 
sources than the grants for the year to which 
the Account relates has not been applied or ac- 
counted for according to the directions of Par- 
liament, or that a sum charged against a grant 
is not supported by yet of payment, or that a 
payment so charged did not occur within the 
period of the Account, or was, for any other 
reason, not properly chargeable against the 
grant.” 
Now, here came in the work of the 
Public Accounts Committee. This Com- 
mittee was first appointed by a Standing 
Order of April, 1862, which was as fol- 
lows :— 

“That there shall be a Standing Committee, 
to be designated ‘The Committee of Public 
Accounts,’ for the examination of the Accounts 
showing the Appropriation of the sums granted 
by Parliament to meet the Public Expenditure, 
to consist of nine, who shall be nominated at 
the commencement of every Session, and of 
whom five shall be a quorum.” 


By a Standing Order of 1870 the num- 
ber 9 was raised to 11. The Reports 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
were referred to this Committee, and 
they went through those Reports para- 

raph by paragraph. They called he- 
ore them the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, or the Assistant Comptroller 
and Auditor General, the several ac- 
counting officers of the several Depart- 
ments, and they had also before them 
the Assistant Financial Secretary, or 
some other high officer of the Treasury. 
That Department, it must be observed, 
acted throughout the year as referee in 
cases of doubt or dispute between the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and the 
accounting officers for the several Votes. 
By areference to the past Reports of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, it 
would be seen that in some cases he might 
think it necessary to add to or diminish 
the balance submitted to him by a De- 
partment, and his reasons were fully 
stated, and considered by the Committee 
after hearing evidence. In other cases 
he pointed out irregularities, of more or 
less importance, which had struck him in 
the examination of the Accounts, and he 
made suggestions for the consideration 
of the Committee and the Departments. 


Sir Henry Holland 
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Now, as regarded balances, the Public 
Accounts Committee did not, except in 
eculiar circumstances, interfere with 
Slcees which the Comptroller and 
Auditor General had passed as correct, 
as the primary responsibility rested 
on him of testing the correctness of 
the balances. But where the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General had altered 
a balance they did give a distinct de- 
cision. That decision was embodied in 
the Report of the Committee to the 
House, and upon that Report Parlia- 
ment took such action as it pleased. If 
the decision of the Committee was chal- 
lenged by the Treasury, or by any other 
Department, it could and ought to be 
challenged at the earliest opportunity in 
the House, either on some special Mo- 
tion, or when the Estimates of the De- 
partment in question were under con- 
sideration. As regarded any irregu- 
larities reported, or suggestions made, 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
the Public Accounts Committee also gave 
their opinion, and such opinions were 
embodied in their Report to the House. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) trusted that this 
explanation of the procedure, which he 
had made as brief as possible, would 
show to the House the importance of 
having this Committee nominated, as 
was provided by the Standing Order “ at 
the commencement of every Session,” 
so that their Report might be in the 
hands of Members during the discussion 
of Estimates. In considering the Esti- 
mates of any Department, the House 
would naturally desire to know what 
criticisms, if any, the Comptroller and 
Auditor General on their behalf had 
made with respect to the Accounts of that 
Department for the previous year, and 
what view their Committee of Public 
Accounts had taken of those criticisms. 
Such knowledge might materially affect 
a vote on the Estimates; and, moreover, 
it was obvious that the proper and best 
opportunity for calling for any explana- 
tion from a Department, or for pressing 
upon it any improvement in the mode of 
keeping their Accounts, or the adoption 
of any suggestion made by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General and ap- 
proved by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, was when the Estimates were 
under discussion. But that opportunity 
was lost if the Report of the Committee 
was delayed, as it had been this year. 
Having thus disposed of the first part of 
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his Motion, he (Sir Henry Holland) had 
only to point out to the House what 
other Committees were affected by the 
latter part of that Motion; inother words, 
what Committees came under the term 
“Standing Committees.” Upon this he 
could not do better than refer to a 
passage in Sir Erskine May’s book (p. 
414), where it was stated as follows :— 

“There is, further, an exceptional class of 
Committees, called Standing Committees. The 
only Committee properly so termed is one whose 
appointment, being by Standing Order, is per- 
manent, the nomination only being renewed 
from Session to Session. Such is the Committee 
of Public Accounts, under a Standing Order of 
3rd April, 1862. In the same category are the 
Committee on Standing Orders, the Committee 
of Selection, and the General Committee on 
Railway and Canal Bills, though not expressly 
designated as Standing Committees. Occasion- 
ally a Committee has been so called—not quite 
accurately—being re-appointed every Session, 
as the Library Committee, now discontinued, 
and the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms Uom- 
mittee.”’ 


Now, how stood the proceedings with 
respect to these Committees this Ses- 
sion ? On the 9th of February the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders and the 
Committee of Selection were nominated. 
They escaped any block or opposition, 
because they were not moved by a Mem- 
ber of the Government, but by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Sir John Mowbray). 
But they might be blocked another year, 
and the inconvenience caused by the 
delay would be so serious, that he had 
thought it desirable to ask the House to 
exclude them from the operation of the 
Standing Order known as the Half- 
past 12 Rule. On February 21st Notice 
was given to nominate the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, and the Motion was 
blocked by two Members from Ireland, 
because the name of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
been struck off the Printing Committee. 
That block had only just been removed, 
after much valuable time had been lost. 
It would be observed that in what he 
had said he had not discussed the ques- 
tion whether the Half-past 12 Rule 
had succeeded or failed in expediting 
Business, or whether it was desirable 
that it should be continued in force. He 
entertained considerable doubts upon the 
question ; but if the Rule was to be con- 
tinued, he asked the House to agree to 
his Motion, and thus to remove one dis- 
tinct evil arising from its present opera- 
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tion; and he trusted the House would 
consentto do this, whether they agreed to, 
or dissented from, the proposed Amend- 
ment of his Friend the hon. Baronet the 
Member for thé University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock). Upon that Amend- 
ment he would not trouble the House, 
as it would be fully discussed by others. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving, 
in a slightly altered form, the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that the delay in appoint- 
ing Public Committees greatly inter- 
fered with the transaction of Public 
Business. If the Motion were agreed 
to it would do much to facilitate the 
Business of the House. He was, how- 
ever, of opinion that it would not be 
convenient to discuss the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock), which opened up a much wider 
question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Standing Order of the 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1879, be amended, by adding, at the end 
thereof, the words ‘ Motions for the appoint- 
ment or nomination of Standing Committees be 
excepted from the operation of this Order.’ ’’— 
(Sir Henry Holland.) 


Str JOHN LUBBOOK, who had put 
upon the Paper the following Notice of 
Amendment :— 

“To move to insert, after ‘Committees,’ Ses- 
sional Motions and Proceedings made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of any Act of Par- 
liament or Standing Order, and Motions for 
leave to bring ina Bill, and the stages subse- 
quent to Committee,”’ 
said, he hoped the House would adopt 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land). His Amendment was conceived 
in the same spirit, and in order to carry 
out the same object. In moving it, he 
would not trouble the House more than 
a few minutes. His Amendment was, 
in the main, identical with one of the 
Procedure Resolutions proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He hoped also 
that he should receive the support of 
hon. Members opposite, for several of 
them, in speaking of the 1st Resolution, 
had expressed general approval of the 
others. He did not object to the Half- 
past 12 Rule as a whole, but only to the 
abuse of it. At present it often hap- 
pened that there was a prolonged and 
more or less irreleyant conversation on 
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the earlier Business of the evening, in 
order to prevent some subsequent Bill 
or Motion from coming on before half- 
past 12. Again, it had over and over 
again happened that after a Bill had 
been read a first and second time, and 
had been carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, a single Member put down a 
blocking Notice, and thus prevented the 
Bill from passing, all the time and 
labour of the House being thus thrown 
away. On one occasion of this kind, 
even the Member who had put down 
the block was convinced that the Bill 
should pass; but unluckily he forgot to 
take off the Notice, and went away to 
Italy without doing so. Fortunately, 
he remembered it just in time, and tele- 
graphed from Milan. The authorities 
even then felt some difficulty how far 
they were justified in accepting a tele- 

m. He would also venture to move 
an addition to the Government Rule, 
which he commended to the House— 
namely, that the Half-past 12 Rule 
should not extend to the consideration 
of Statutes which had to lie on the Table 
a certain time before becoming law. This 
provision was, of course, introduced in 
order that there might be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing them. At present, 
however, the provision was a mere 
mockery. He hoped his hon. Friend 
opposite would not object to the Amend- 
ment, or rather addition, which he ven- 
tured to propose. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. MONK seconded the Amend- 
ment, and said it was precisely similar 
to the Motion which he had submitted 
last year, and which had received the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but which had not, in consequence of 
some misunderstanding, been divided 
upon. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word ‘‘ Committees,” to insert the 
words ‘Sessional Motions and Proceedings 
made in accordance with the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament or Standing Order, and Mo- 
tions for leave to bring in a Bill, and the stages 
subsequent to Committee.” —(Sir John Lubbook.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
said, he cordially agreed with the origi- 
nal proposal of the hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland). Itseemed 


to him that the exception which was al- 
Sir John Lubbock 
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ready made in the Half-past 12 Rulewith 
regard to money Votes was in spirit ap- 
plicable to the caseof the Public Accounts 
Committee, although it did not actually 
touch it, because the appointment of the 
Public Accounts Committee was a very 
important part of our financial system, 
and it was impossible that the control 
of the House could be exercised over 
our financial expenditure if there were 
any impediment in the way of the ap- 
pointment of that Committee. He would 
therefore strongly urge the House to 
accept the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst; but with re- 
gard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock), to make 
some distinction. The first part of the 
Amendment—namely, the insertion in 
the Motion, after the word ‘‘ Commit- 
tees,’’ of these words— 

** Sessional Motions and Proceedings made in 

accordance with the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament or Standing Order ”’ 
—the House would do well to accept. 
In point of fact, the operation of the 
Half-past 12 Rule often tended to defeat 
the actual provisions which Parliament 
had deliberately made for submitting 
certain matters to the judgment of the 
House, and in the case of confirming or 
objecting to Statutes or Provisional Or- 
ders serious inconvenience arose. But 
with regard to the last part of the 
Amendment as to Motions for leave to 
bring in Bills, and the subsequent stages 
of Bills, he desired to express no opi- 
nion at that time, as it dealt with a 
question which would be raised here- 
after by one of the Resolutions proposed 
by the Prime Minister. Moreover, a 
good many considerations were involved 
entirely outside those expressed in the 
first part of the Amendment. Without 
expressing any opinion on ‘he subject, 
he would advise the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw the latter portion, and confine 
his Amendment to the first part only. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
anticipated the proposal he was going 
to make to the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock). Everyone must feel that the 
latter part of the Amendment opened 
up a much larger question than that 
a to be discussed by the hon. 

aronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland). The Motion of 
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the hon. Member for Midhurst re- 
ferred to matters strictly connected with, 
and necessary to, the immediate and 
pressing Business of the House. The 
first part of the Amendment related to 
matters which were really killed by time. 
Statutes relating to the Universities and 
certain Provisional Orders were laid 
upon the Table of the House for a 
certain period, and, if blocked by the 
Half-past 12 Rule, Motions with regard 
to them were practically defeated, and 
there was no chance of that discussion 
which the House intended they should 
have taking place. It seemed to him 
that those matters came within the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet opposite ; and 
if his hon. Friend behind him would 
be content for the present to make 
that addition to the Motion before the 
House, he hoped that it would be 
unanimously accepted, and that the 
larger question might be reserved for 
further discussion. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY begged to 
join in the appeal to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) not to press 
the latter portion of his Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the ob- 
ject of passing the Half-past 12 Rule was 
to prevent discussions of a certain degree 
of importance being taken at a very 
late hour at night. Under the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London, the 
Statutes for the Universities would be 
exempt from the Rule. Very great 
difference of opinion might prevail on 
such matters, and they could not be 
properly discussed at a late hour at 
night. The House should be very care- 
ful before it allowed the clear definition 
put by the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) upon his Motion 
to be swept away, and the operation of 
the Half-past 12 Rule interfered with 
in any case in which a great conflict of 
opinion might be expected. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought 
that the alteration of the Rule was 
necessary in such cases as those of the 
University Statutes, which, if not dealt 
with ipso facto, became law after lying 
a definite period on the Table of the 
House. He should be glad to see the 
Rule still further abrogated, for no Rule 
adopted by the House had so favoured 
Obstruction as this one. He hoped one 
day it would be altogether got rid of. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
ford had hit a blot; but he (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) did not think he proposed 
the best remedy. No doubt the griev- 
ance of the present system, by which 
University Statutes, school schemes, and 
so forth, became law after lying 40 or 60 
days upon the Table of the House, had 
become intolerable since it had become 
impossible to save the discussion. A 
very much better system to adopt would 
be to provide that the Statutes should 
become law within a certain number of 
days, unless Notice were given within a 
certain time after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment of opposition, and with due safe- 
guards that due diligence would be 
shown in following up the Notice; but, 
if Notice were given, then to permit 
them to be discussed any time during 
the Session. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London would agree to omit 
the last part of his Amendment. As 
far as he was concerned, he should be 
glad to acquiesce in a proposal to meet 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, in order 
that their Business might be done by 
daylight, as it seemed to him that the 
life of a Member of Parliament was 
hard enough as it was; but it would 
be still harder if a Member was to be 
obliged to sit up to all hours in order to 
watch for certain Bills in which he was 
interested. That would be the case par- 
ticularly with regard to Scotch Bills. 
With respect to them, they had been 
very unfortunate, because they were 
obliged to take Scotch Bills early in the 
morning, or not at all; and he objected 
to that mode of treating Scotch or any 
other Bills. He trusted they would be 
able to make some considerable im- 
provement in the way of transacting 
Business, and he hoped the suggestion 
that had been thrown out would be ac- 
cepted by his. hon. Friend. 

Eart PEROY said, he thought the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) was well 
worthy of consideration. It would be 
far better to sweep away the Half- 
past 12 Rule altogether than to adopt 
the last part of the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London. He wished to ask 
the hon. Baronet what was the meaning 
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of the term ‘‘ Sessional Motions,” and 
whether it was a term known to the 
proceedings of the House ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, a Return showed 
that since the Half-past 12 Rule came 
into force the House had sat a greater 
number of hours after midnight than it 
did in old times. Moreover, under that 
Rule, when there was an Order—say 
Order 2, 3, or 4—on the Paper, to 
which some Members were strongly 
opposed, they manifested quite an ex- 
ceptional interest in the preceding Order, 
discussing it at inordinate length, in 
order to prevent another subject on the 
Paper from coming on afterwards. Thus 
time was wasted, for all the other Busi- 
ness of the House was delayed which 
came up after the Order, to which a 
Member or group of Members might be 
hostile. The Half-past 12 Rule was, 
in fact, a direct encouragement to Ob- 
struction. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that the pro- 
osal of the hon. Baronet the Member 
or the University of London (Sir John 

Lubbock) would, if adopted, make a 
serious breach in the Half-past 12 Rule. 
He thought it would be wiser if they 
were content to accept the first part of 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment, stopping 
short at the end of the second line; and 
then they would include ‘‘ those Pro- 
ceedings made in accordance with the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament or a 
Standing Order.” 

Mr. GORST said, that if they were 
to have an Amendment made in their 
Standing Orders, its language should 
be at least precise and intelligible. In 
looking at the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) one part of 
it was clear enough. They understood 
the term “ Proceedings made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament or a Standing Order;” but 
what was meant by the term ‘‘ Sessional 
Motions”’ was not at all clear. They 
were familiar with the term ‘ Sessional 
Orders;”’ but he believed that ‘‘Sessional 
Motions”’ were not spoken of in that 
excellent work, Sir Thomas Erskine 
May’s Parliamentary Practice. Before 
the House agreed to the Amendment its 
terms should be made clearer. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
thought it better that the Motion should 
remain as it stood, and should not go on 
to specify particular cases, as the Amend- 
ment proposed. He should, therefore, 
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support the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he entirely 
agreed with the Motion made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland); but went much 
further, as he had a Notice on the Paper 
to repeal the Standing Order relating to 
the Half-past 12 Rule. He contended 
that that Rule had done more than any- 
thing else to interfere with the Business 
of the House. He was opposed, how- 
ever, to repealing a Standing Order by 
words he did not understand ; and, there- 
fore, until he knew what the words 
‘Sessional Motions’’ meant, he should 
not be prepared to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock). 

CotoneL MAKINS said, he did not 
share the objection to the Half-past 12 
Rule, which, as far as he was aware, 
had always worked fairly, though some- 
times hardship might possibly arise. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, there 
seemed to be some confusion as to the 
term ‘‘ Sessional Motions;’’ but the words 
were not required, because ‘‘ Sessional 
Motions” were made on the first day 
of a Session, at 4 o’clock, before the 
Queen’s Speech, and the Half-past 12 
o’clock Rule did not apply to these Mo- 
tions. He would suggest that the best 
way to meet the difficulty would be to 
withdraw the Amendment, and to pro- 
pose another which would except from 
the operation of the Half-past 12 Rule 
any proceeding made in accordance with 
the provisions of any Act of Parliament 
or Standing Order. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
accede to the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word ‘‘ Committees,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘and Proceedings made in accordance 
with the provisions of any Act of Parliament or 
Standing Order.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. - 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That the Standing Order of the 18th 
February, 1879, be amended, by adding, at the 
end thereof, the words ‘‘ Motions for the ap- 
pointment or nomination of Standing Com- 
mittees and Proceedings made in accordance 
with the provisions of any Act of Parliament 
or Standing Order be excepted from the opera- 
tion of this Order,” 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
Srr HARDINGE GIFFARD, in rising 


to move for leave to introduce a Bill for 
the amendment of the Judicature Acts, 
said, that among other questions which 
had been brought to the attention of the 
Government were those of trial by jury 
and the operation of the rules under the 
Judicature Acts. Under those Acts the 
Judges had it in their power, if they 
chose, by the mere publication of rules, 
to abolish trial by jury in several cases, 
and the only check on that power was 
that, within 40 days after the rules had 
been laid upon the Table of the House, 
the House might disagree to them; but 
until a Resolution to that effect was 
passed the rules were at once operative, 
so that it was possible, by a mere rule, 
at once to sweep away the safeguard of 
trial by jury. It was never intended 
that the Judicature Acts should have 
such an effect ; and he believed the Bill 
he now proposed to introduce met with 
the approval of the Government. He 
therefore moved for leave to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Judicature Acts 1873 
and 1875, so as to render it necessary 
that the rules made by the Committee of 
Judges should be laid upon the Table of 
the House for 40 days before coming 
into operation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts 1873 and 1875, so as to 
render it necessary that the rules made 
by the Committee of Judges should be 
laid upon the Table of the House for 
forty days before coming into operation, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Har- 
DINGE GiFFARD, Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘Intyre, 
Mr. Cuartes Russert, Mr. InpERwIckK, 
Mr. Wesster, Mr. Buonanan, and Mr. 
Grzcory. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
TEACHERS BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he rose to 
ask leave to bring in a Bill to regulate 
the procedure of School Boards in Scot- 
land in the dismissal of Teachers. This 
Bill was brought in in accordance with 
& promise made to the House on Wed- 
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nesday last, when the hon. Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
withdrew his Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to regulate the procedure of 
School Boards in Scotland in the dis- 
missal of Teachers, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Munpetxa, The Lorp Apvo- 
cATE, and Mr. Soricrror Genera for 
Soornanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 153.} 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. GORST asked leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law of Copyright 
relating to Musical Compositions. He 
explained that recently persons had 
been prosecuted for singing songs at 
penny readings, &c., without the leave 
of the owner; and he proposed that no 
action should be brought against a per- 
son for singing a song without leave, 
unless it was announced on the music 
that the right of public performance was 
reserved by the owner. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Copyright 
relating to Musical Compositions, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gorsr, Mr. 
Axruur Batrovur, Mr. Beresrorp Horg, 
and Viscount FoLkEsTone. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0io—— 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Brt 113.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 4th May.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 109 to 119, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 120 (Maintenance of borough 
bridges). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hrsserr, 
Amendment made, in page 46, line 21, 
after the word ‘‘ Council”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ with the consent of the Trea- 
sury.”” The object of the Amendment 
was to provide, that in regard to all 
expenses incurred for the maintenance 


of borough bridges, the Council might, 
N 
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from time to time, borrow on the secu- 
rity of the borough fund, or borough 
rate, such sums of money as they deemed 
requisite, but only ‘‘ with the consent of 
the Treasury.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 121 to 153, inclusive, agreed to. 


PART VIII. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Clause 154 (Jurisdiction of county 
justices in borough). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
62, line 36, to leave out from ‘‘county ”’ 
to the end of sub-section. The section 
provided that— 

‘““No part of a borough, having a separate 
court of quarter sessions, should be within the 
jurisdiction, exercisable out of quarter sessions, 
of the justices of a county, where the borough 
was exempt therefrom before the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835.” 

He proposed to omit the last part of the 
section—the words— 

“ Where the borough was exempt therefrom 
before the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835.” 


The clause would then read— 


‘No part of a borough having a separate 
court of quarter sessions shall be within the 
jurisdiction, exercisable out of quarter sessions, 
of the justices of a county.”’ 


There were a considerable number of 
boroughs which had separate Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, and many of them had 
been created since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. He 
did notsee why the County Justices should 
exercise jurisdiction in such boroughs 
any more than in those which were 
exempt prior to 1835. 


Amendment proposed, in page 62, 
line 36, leave out from ‘“ county” to 
end of sub-section.—( Wr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry 
that he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. It would be 
very inconvenient to do so, as it would 
entirely change the course now adopted ; 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press the Amendment, 
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Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 155 to 162, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 163 (The recorder). 


Mr. BULWER said, he wished to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name on the Paper; and as the Com- 
mittee might not ao the mean- 
ing of it without a little explanation he 
proposed to give that explanation. The 
sub-section to which the Amendment 
referred was the 7th of the clause; and 
it provided that there should be paid 
to the Recorder a yearly salary not ex- 
ceeding that stated in the Petition on 
which the grant of a separate Court of 
Quarter Sessions was made, as Her 
Majesty should direct, but that such 
salary might at any time be increased by 
a Resolution of the Council approved by 
the Secretary of State. He proposed to 
add, at the end of the sub-section, the 
words— 

“And in the event of the salary of the 
recorder being increased as aforesaid, he shall 
thenceforth hold office as recorder with such 
increased salary without re-appointment.” 


Under the existing law the salary of 
the Recorder, as originally fixed, may 
be increased ; and he knew that in seve- 
ral cases an increase had been made, 
with the approval of the Home Office. 
But it was the practice, as the law 
now stood, for the Home Office to re- 
quire that before a Recorder could ob- 
tain an increase of salary he should 
resign his appointment, and that a fresh 
appointment should be made out at the 
increased salary. It so happened that 
several Recorders of boroughs were also 
Members of the House of Commons; and 
if the Council of a borough desired to 
increase the salary of a Kecorder, who 
was also a Member of Parliament, the 
Recorder had not only to resign his ap- 
pointment and be re-appointed, but, as it 
was an appointment under the Crown, it 
was necessary, by reason of the Statute 
which prevented him from accepting an 
office of profit under the Crown, without 
vacating his seat, that he should put 
himself to the expense and inconvenience 
of a re-election as Member of Parlia- 
ment. He had no doubt it would strike 
the Committee, as it did himself, that it 
was altogether unnecessary that such a 
consequence should follow, and that a 
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mtleman filling the position of Recor- 
} of a borough, on having his salary 
increased by £10 or £20 a-year, should 
be required not only to resign his ori- 
ginal appointment as Recorder, but 
should also be compelled to vacate his 
seat as a Member of Parliament, and go 
through the turmoil, possibly, of a con- 
tested election. He therefore proposed 
to amend the 7th sub-section of the pre- 
sent clause by adding the words— 


“ And in the event of the salary of the recor- 
der being increased as aforesaid, he shall thence- 
forth hold office as recorder with such in- 
creased salary without re-apppointment.”’ 


He hoped, after the explanation he had 


given, that the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted by the Government. 





Municipal 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 65, line 37, at end, add “and in the 
event of the salary of the recorder being in- 
creased as aforesaid, he shall thenceforth hold 
office as recorder with such increased salary 
without re-appointment.” —(Mr. Bulwer. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he quite agreed 
with the object the hon. and learned 
Member had in view in proposing this 
addition, and he had no objection to the 
insertion of these words; but, at the same 
time, if it was found, on reconsidera- 
tion, that the Amendment was mere 
surplusage, he presumed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not object to 
have them struck out. 

Mr. BULWER assented. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 164 (The clerk of the peace) 
agreed to. 


Clause 165 (The recorder to hold court 
of quarter sessions). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
66, line 8, to leave out the words ‘‘and 
as he thinks fit or.” Hesaid the clause 
enabled the Recorder to hold a Court of 
Session once a quarter or oftener, as he 
might think fit, or as the Secretary of 
State should direct. Now, the holding 
of a Court of Sessions oftener than 
once a quarter imposed a burden upon 
the borough; and he thought the pro- 
priety of holding additional Sessions 
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the Recorder, but to that of the Secre- 
tary of State. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Hibbert) had accepted a number 
of minor Amendments, which had very 
much improved the Bill; and he hoped 
that his hon. Friend, in a similar spirit, 
would accept this. 


Amendment proposed, in page 66, line 
8, leave out ‘‘and as he thinks fit or.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry 
that he could not accept the Amendment 
moved by his hon. Friend. He did not 
think that it was desirable in every case 
that the consent of the Secretary of State 
should be obtained before an additional 
Court of Quarter Sessions could be held. 
He was not personally aware that the 
exercise of this power had been attended 
with inconvenience. Perhaps his hon. 
Friend might be acquainted with some 
special case in which inconvenience had 
resulted; but, if so, he had not men- 
tioned it. Personally, he (Mr. Hibbert) 
was of opinion that no harm would re- 
sult from leaving the discretion in the 
hands of the Recorder. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the same 
argument would apply to the holding of 
Assizes. Her Majesty’s Judges were not 
allowed to hold Assizes at their pleasure ; 
but they were fixed by Statute, and the 
additional holding of a Winter Assize was 
fixed specially by the Crown. He had no 
wish, however, to put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division upon a matter of 
this kind. At the same time, he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board would recon- 
sider his decision, and accept the Amend- 
ment, which merely provided that the 
discretionary power of holding addi- 
tional Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
boroughs should be vested in a respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown, and not be 
left to the option of the Recorder. 

Mr. HIBBERT repeated, that he was 
unable to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
withdraw it, and not put the Committee 
to the trouble of a division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
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Clauses 166 and 167 agreed to. 


Clause 168 (Power for recorder to 
form a second court). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in 
page 67, line 18, to leave out ‘‘ three,” 
and insert “‘five.” He explained that 
the object of the Amendment was to 

rovide that a second Court should not 

e formed unless there was a probability 
of the Quarter Sessions lasting more 
than five days. He was afraid that it 
was a great temptation to do something 
in the nature of an abuse to empower 
the Recorder of his own will to consti- 
tute a second Court, the holding of 
which must necessarily put the borough 
to considerable expense, and also, to a 
certain extent, deprive the prisoners of 
the advantages of the tribunal provided 
especially for them, and which was con- 
stituted on a very different principle. 
He was afraid that he must press the 
Amendment, if his hon. Friend, acting 
on behalf of the Government, declined 
to accept it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 67, 
line 18, leave out ‘‘three,’’ and insert 
** five.” —( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Amendment. 


Question put and negatived. 
Word substituted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 169 to 260, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


ScHEDULES. 
Mr. H. DAVEY said, that, before 


the Committee proceeded to consider the 
Schedules attached to the Bill, he wished 
to call attention to the fact that a Royal 
Commission had been appointed some 
time ago, on the Motion of the Under 
Secretaryof State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), to inquire into the 
state and condition of certain unreformed 
Corporations. That Commission had re- 
commended that certain boroughs—10 
in number—should be placed in the same 
ere as the boroughs included in 

chedule B of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act; but he could not ascertain 
that anything had been done to give 
effect to the recommendation of the 
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Commission. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose to insert certain new clauses. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Has the hon. 
and learned Member got the clauses 
which he proposes to insert ? 

Mr. H. DAVEY said, he was not 
prepared at that moment to submit 
them ; but, if necessary, he would bring 
them up on the Report. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It will be neces- 
sary for the hon. and learned Member 
to submit any new clauses he desires to 
propose in due form. 

Mr. H. DAVEY said, he would post- 
pone the matter until the Report. 

Mr. HIBBERT thought he could 
satisfy his hon. and learned Friend that 
it would not be necessary to introduce 
these clauses. His right hon. and learned 
Friend theSecretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir William Harcourt) had 
a Bill already ge by which he 
proposed to deal with the unreformed 
Corporations, and that Bill would be 
introduced on an early day, as soon as 
the opportunity was afforded. He was 
not able to say precisely when the Bill 
would be brought in; but they would 
deal with the question to which the 
clauses suggested by his hon. and learned 
Friend related; and if his hon. and 
learned Friend were now to submit his 
clauses, he should, under the circum- 
stances, be compelled to oppose their 
introduction into the present Bill. 

Mr. H. DAVEY remarked, that, as a 
Bill had been prepared to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
he should not deem it necessary to pro- 
pose the clauses which he should other- 
wise have submitted. 


Schedule 1 agreed to. 


Schedule 2. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
given Notice of three Amendments in 
this Schedule—first, to omit Rule 2, 
which provided that no notice need be 
given of the business to be transacted 
at the quarterly meetings ; secondly, to 
omit, in Rule 8, the reference to quar- 
terly meetings; and, thirdly, to omit 
from Rule 7,which required that in every 
case, including the case of an adjourned 
quarterly meeting, but not including 
the case of an ordinary quarterly meet- 
ing, a summons to attend the meeting, 
specifying the business proposed to be 
transacted, and signed by the Town 
Clerk, should be left at, or sent by post 


Corporations Bill. 
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in a registered letter, to the usual place 
of abode of every member of the Coun- 
cil, or at or to his qualifying property 
three clear days at least before the meet- 
ing—io omit from this Rule the words 
“or at or to his qualifying property.” 
He did not propose to move the first two 
of the Amendments standing in his 
name, as he believed his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board was not prepared to accept them. 
He would, however, move the third, 
which his hon. Friend was prepared to 
accept. 


Amendment proposed, in page 105, 
line 21, leave out ‘‘ or at or to his quali- 
fying property.”—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question yon “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT intimated that he ac- 
cepted the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 
Schedules 3 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT (1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Blake, Colonel Colthurst, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. O'Shea, Mr. O’ Connor Power, 

Mr. £. Collins.) 

[BILL 133,] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.”—( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 

Mr. GIBSON thought, before the 
Speaker was allowed to leave the Chair, 
some statement should be made by a 
Representative of the Irish Executive as 
to the course they were going to take in 
regard to the Bill. He need hardly say 
that the Government at this time were 
entitled to every consideration and for- 
bearance with regard to Irish Business ; 
but, as there was no one connected with 
Irish affairs present to state that he con- 
sidered it a matter of his deliberate 
judgment that it was desirable that the 
Bill should be then proceeded with, he 
should move that the debate be ad- 
journed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Gibson.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would not think it discourteous if, under 
the circumstances, he asked him to con- 
sent to adjourn the debate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
could see no objection to the House 
going into Committee on the Bill, which 
contained provisions that were exceed- 
ingly simpie. At present there were 
certain funds which were not so avail- 
able as they might be, and this Bill 
would make them more beneficially rea- 
sonable. However, under the circum- 
stances, he would not oppose the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[But 84.] 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles W. Diike.) 


Mr. GORST said, he should move 
the adjournment of the debate, as he 
thought it was not reasonable that a 
Bill of such importance should unex- 
pectedly come before the House. He 
explained that the Government Orders 
on the Notice Paper, of which this was 
one, had not originally been fixed for 
that evening. They had been placed on 
the Paper for Monday, and had been 
moved en b/oc on to Tuesday’s Paper, in 
consequence of the adjournment on the 
previous day. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Gorst.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought it was a very singular use of 
the Forms of the House to move the 
adjournment of the debate at a quarter- 
past 6 o’clock, especially when they re- 
membered that the Bill before them had 
been before the House during a Session 
and a-half. It was the same Bill as was 
before the House during the whole of 
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last Session, when it was made the sub- 
ject of considerable care upon proposals, 
all of which were proposals for Com- 
mittee, and not for discussion on the 
second reading. He had never heard 
anything in opposition to the principle 
of this Bill—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’ |—at least, it 
had never reached him. There were 
many points in the Bill which would 
have to be dealt with in the Committee 
with extreme care; but they were not 
objections to the principle. Whatever 
might have been the objections to the 
Ballot Bill when it was originally intro- 
duced on the part of many hon. Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party, they 
had been very largely abandoned; and 
they were, as a whole, prepared to assent 
to continue the existence of the Ballot, 
as they had done year after year. The 
question awaiting discussion concerned 
the machinery of the Bill only. There 
had been no suddenness about the mat- 
ter. The Bill had been in the hands of 
hon. Members for six weeks, and had, on 
several occasions, been allotted a high 
position among the Orders. The second 
reading had been proposed without a 
speech, because he had thought it best 
to reserve his remarks until he could 
speak in reply to the observations of 
those who wished to criticize the mea- 
sure, 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had experienced many extraordinary 
surprises in Parliament; but he had 
never known a more extraordinary one 
than the present. How was it, he asked, 
that this Bill came on now, on a private 
Member’s night? Because on Monday, 
under those most horrifying and appal- 
ling circumstances, which had thrilled, 
not England only, but Europe and the 
world, the House had purposely risen 
without doing any Business at all, with- 
out even going through the usual form 
of putting off Bills. The whole Busi- 
ness of yesterday had simply been passed 
en bloc on to the Paper of to-day. The idea 
was that yesterday the House, without 
distinction of Party, rose horror-struck, 
and in sympathy with the Government, 
and it virtually allowed the Government 
till Thursday before resuming real work. 
On Thursday the Business came on of 
which the House had received intimation. 
The House heard with silence and deep 
gratitude that the Business which was 
then to come on was to take precedence 
of all other Business. To-day, by this 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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pure accident, there happened to stand 
upon the Paper this Bill, which dealt 
with a most important Constitutional 
change, which had been in practice, no 
doubt, for some years. But it was a 


| great question now whether the Ballot 


of a few years old, or the secret voting 
of centuries old—the open voting of cen- 
turies old—was to be the permanent rule 
for elections. As to what the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
said with reference to all objections to 
the Ballot having died away, did he re- 
member a certain judgment that Mr. 
Justice Manisty gave two years ago, 
and did he remember the sensation which 
that caused, and the new light it threw 
on the question? This Bill had been an- 
nounced as one of the great measures of 
the Session; and now the Government, 
by a dexterous use of opportunities, forced 
it on the House. Considering the cir- 
cumstances and the generous indulgence 
which the Opposition were only too 
happy to extend to the Government on 
the previous day, he could not view the 
present conduct of the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench as justifiable or right. 
He thought this was a proceeding un- 
paralleled in the dexterity of Parliamen- 
tary usage which it indicated. He would 
vote with the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham; and he trusted the House 
would show its sense of this proceeding 
under circumstances where he should 
have thought wisdom would have pre- 
vented the introduction of any jarring 
element. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought this 
was a somewhat singular proceeding on 
the part of the Government. Though 
this Ballot Act was one of the important 
measures referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne, the second reading was pro- 
posed without a single word. He thought 
that was not respectful to the House. 
For his part, he did not approve of the 
principle of the Bill. He hated and de- 
tested the Ballot, because it led to gross 
corruption. The dodge by which the 
Government worked Bills was to tell 
them that they would be fully discussed 
in Committee; and then, when they got 
into Committee, they were told the prin- 
ciple of the Bill had been accepted on the 
second reading, and, therefore, they 
must not discuss it in Committee. They 
did not approve of the principle of the 
Ballot at all. Apart altogether from the 
corruption it had encouraged, the pre- 
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sent system of secret voting made it im- 
possible to attribute to particular classes 
the changes of opinion which sometimes 
affected the political destinies of the 
Empire. 

nr. RITOHIE said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) was justified in objecting 
to this measure being proceeded with 
in the absence of Members interested 
in it; but he was afraid that, if a 
division were taken on the question of 
adjournment, people outside of the 
House might suppose that the division 
was upon the subject of the Bill it- 
self, and he feared that opinion would 
be considerably strengthened by the 
speech just delivered by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Warton). For his 
own part, he was not afraid of the action 
of the Ballot ; and he thought it was quite 
impossible now to reverse the decision 
which the House came to years ago with 
reference to a Bill which had worked 
satisfactorily. He, therefore, thought 
they could not object to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham would con- 
tent himself with having drawn attention 
to the fact that some Members of the 
House, who might have desired to speak 
on the subject, were not present. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS, while ob- 
jecting to the Ballot, pointed out that if 

on. Members were not prepared to op- 
pose the continuance of that measure 
they were really wasting time. He be- 
lieved nothing had done more to debauch 
and demoralize and corrupt the consti- 
tuencies than the Ballot; but, at the 
same time, if the Leaders of neither of 
the Parties in the State were prepared 
to reverse the policy instituted some 
years ago, he thought there could be no 
serious objection to the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not altogether agree with my hon. 
Friend that if you are not prepared to 
oppose a Bill, therefore you ought to 
allow it to be read a second time. Of 
course, the question is whether the House 
has been, by the circumstancesof the case, 
somewhat taken by surprise in the time 
in which the measure has been brought 
forward; but, at the same time, I agree 
with the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) that a division 
on the proposal to adjourn the debate 
might be taken as a division upon the 
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merits of the Bill; and, as I do not in- 
tend to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, I shall not vote for the adjourn- 
ment. But I wish to put this point to 
the Government. There is no doubt 
that on the second reading of a Bill 
there are opportunities for a more per- 
fect discussion of points in a Bill than 
arise in Committee. Now, the 6th clause 
of this Bill is one of a very important 
character. The hon. Baronet says the 
Bill will be discussed in Committee ; but 
we never know when we shall have a dis- 
cussion in Committee. I therefore think 
we have a right to call on the Govern- 
ment to undertake that,if thesecond read- 
ing is agreed to now, they will arrange 
the next stage at such a time as to give 
@ convenient opportunity for the discus- 
sion of the Bill on the question of the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, so that it may 
be discussed in the manner in which it 
would have been discussed on the second 
reading. The Government have cer- 
tainly gained an advantage which was 
not contemplated ; and, if that under- 
standing is come to, we shall have an 
opportunity of full and fair discussion. 
It does not at all follow that because you 
are prepared to continue the principle of 
the Ballot Act, there may not be many 
observations to be made on the working 
of the system—some of them apart from 
the question of the 6th clause; and an 
opportunity ought to be given for the 
full and fair discussion of those ques- 
tions. Many hon. Members had not 
the least idea that the question would 
come up to-day, and others who are 
present may not be prepared to speak 
upon it. I therefore think we have 
a right to ask the Government that 
they will put the stage of Committee 
at such another time as will enable 
the House to discuss it. With refer- 
ence to what was said by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), I 
quite understand that this is one of those 
measures that would be included in the 
declaration of the Prime Minister that 
they would not interfere with the Irish 
Business. But dealing with this Bill 
to-day does not at all interfere with the 
progress of the Irish Business of the 
Government. If it were proposed to set 
aside the Irish measures for the sake of 
going on with this Bill, I should cer- 
tainly oppose such a proposal; but it 
does Ain 4 lt to me that it will. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I am in 
some difficulty in understanding the po- 
sition taken up by the right hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition. It cer- 
tainly is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deprecate the fullest discussion 
of both the principle and the clauses of 
the Bill; but I cannot, for the life of 
me, understand why the present is not a 
favourable opportunity for that discus- 
sion which we understand Members of 
the Opposition are anxious to engage 
in. The point which the right hon. 
Baronet makes is that the discussion has 
come on unexpectedly; but in this House, 
as in many other places, it is the un- 
expected that always happens. Bills 
continually come on unexpectedly, and 
there is really nothing very extraordi- 
nary in what has happened to-day. The 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), in 
terms to which I do not take any excep- 
tion at all, has spoken of the generous 
conduct of the House, and of the Party 
to which he belongs, in accepting the 
adjournment yesterday under the pres- 
sure and in view of the terrible calamity 
which so deeply affected the mind of the 
whole country. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that that was a gracious 
act, and, I believe, entirely in sympathy 
with the sentiment of the country ; but 
I do think the right hon. Gentleman 
has in some sort detracted from the 
graciousness of that act when he im- 
putes to the Government an unworthy 
motive in taking advantage of that to 
bring on this Bill. Suppose the House 
had not adjourned yesterday, and the 
ordinary Business had taken place, what 
would have happened then? Nothing 
is more probable than that, if this Bill 
had not been reached, it would have 
been put down for to-day. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
The Motion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was put down for 
to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: What I mean 
is, that there was nothing exceptional in 
the position. If not on this Tuesday, 
then on some other Tuesday the Bill 
might have been put down, and reached, 
by an accident, when the Business which 
was down before it had gone off. It has 
been down on more than one Tuesday 
already, and, on one occasion, was very 
nearly reached. It has been down on 
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and the Government have put it second 
or third on the Paper on more than one 
occasion; and hon. Members opposite, 
who, I suppose, are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, have discussed Bills 
preceding it at somewhat great and 
unnecessary length, and prevented its 
being reached. I think, under the cir- 
cumstances, and in the face of an oppo- 
sition of that kind, we are justified in 
asking the House to take advantage of 
this opportunity and go on with the dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport(Mr. Warton) havecomplained of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for saying that, in his mind, the 
objections to the principle of the Bill 
had now been removed, and the general 
feeling of the House was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill. I shall not 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) to withdraw his 
Motion, for I confess I should not be at 
all sorry to see a division taken; and I 
should be glad to accept that division as 
a test of how many persons there are in 
the House who object to the principle of 
this Bill. Ihave no doubt they would 
be a small but faithful band, and I 
think it would be interesting to the 
House to know in what quarter they 
are to be found. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman is, 
I think, a most unfortunate one. The 
right hon. Gentleman will excuse my 
saying so; but he makes a chargeagainst 
Members of this House which he has 
no rightto make. He has deliberately 
stated that hon. Members have talked on 
other Bills to keep this Bill off. No 
such thing, to my recollection, has ever 
taken place. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and “Oh!” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I would like 
—[ Loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

rR. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) is in 
possession of the House; and at the end 
of his address, if there is any explana- 
tion, it can then be made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman wish to know what 
Isaid? [Renewed cries of “‘ Order!” 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: 8 
right hon. Gentleman stated most dis- 
tinctly that hon. Members have talked 
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to keep off the discussion of this 
Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not say 
that. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Then I 
should like to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman did say? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I could not 
say it, as a fact, that that was their 
object; but I said that they had talked 
at what seemed to us to be great and 
unnecessary length on Bills preceding 
this Bill, and had thereby produced on 
our minds the impression that they were 
trying to keep this Bill off. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: That is 
precisely the charge which I say he has 
no right to make. Is that the way in 
which the Business of this House is to 
be conducted? I had to remind the 
House at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion that you, Sir, had to ask of Her 
Majesty, at the beginning of this Par- 
liament, that the best construction should 
be placed on all our actions. I had to 
remind the House that in case certain 
Resolutions were passed, I thought we 
should not get from the Ministry the 
same promise as we got from the Crown. 
All that my right hon. Friend asks is, 
that as Members did not expect the 
House to go on with this Bill, an oppor- 
tunity should be given for discussing it 
upon the Motion ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair.” No one expected 
that this Bill would come on to-day, and 
I should have thought the extremely 
fair observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have been met in a better 
spirit than the President of the Board of 
Trade has shown. I hope wiser coun- 
sels will prevail, and that we shall ob- 
tain from the Government the under- 
taking that hon. Members shall have a 
fair opportunity of stating their objec- 
tions to the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
think that it could be justly complained 
that the Bill came on unexpectedly, as 
he had, earlier in the evening, intimated 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire that this 
Bill would be proceeded with if time 
permitted. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that that was true; but he only found 
out that the Bill would certainly come 
on 1U minutes before it was reached, 
he ng most of his hon. Friends bad 

eft. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he, neverthe- 
less, thought the Government proposal 
fair and reasonable, seeing it was inti- 
mated they should expect to take some 
Business to-night. He might point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had himself just got a most important 
Bill read a et time in the absence 
of those who opposed it, and without 
offering any explanation. On two pre- 
vious occasions, when the Ballot Bill 
was before the House, the questions im- 
mediately preceding it were under dis- 
cussion till within two minutes of half- 
past 5, so that the Bill was adjourned. 
Surely the Bill having been in opera- 
tion for the last 10 or 12 years, a Bill 
for its continuance did not require much 
discussion as regarded its principle. 

Cotone, STANLEY appealed to the 
Government whether even now they 
would not reconsider their decision, as 
there could be no doubt as to the fact 
that many Members had gone away un- 
der the impression that the Bill would 
not come on. If it was proceeded with, 
they might have an irregular or, pos- 
sibly, acrimonious discussion, and the 
Government would only have succeeded 
in wasting the time of the House, be- 
cause the same discussion could take 
place on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, whether the Government liked 
it or not. But if the Government in- 
sisted on the second reading being taken 
then, it should be on the understanding 
that a full discussion would take place 
on the Motion for going into Committee. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was sorry that 
the House should get into the state of 
feeling which seemed to exist. He felt 
the Government would have been open 
to much blame on both sides if they had 
not brought on this Bill on an occasion 
like the present. He pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman, or any other 
person on the opposite side, would have 
their we mpage 6 apart from any under- 
taking by the Government, though he 
thought it might be readily conceded by 
the Government to those hon. Gentle- 
men, that the Bill would be brought on 
in its future stages at an hour when 
there would be fair opportunity for dis- 
cussion. But to interrupt Business be- 
cause the Government did not see their 
way to make the concession asked for 
was, in his opinion, a mistake. To the 
Bill itself he had some changes to suggest 
when they got into Committee. He re- 
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ferred to the time within which an elec- | tage, and was not decent on the part of 


tion must take place after the receipt of 
the Writ by the Returning Officer. In 
the case of groups of burghs, the law at 
present allowed 15 days to elapse be- 
tween the receipt of the Writ and the 
polling. In the case of a single burgh, 
again, the greatest time that could elapse 
was eight days. He thought it absurd, 
in the present time, when there were so 
many facilities for communication, that 
there should be 15 days of an interval 
in the case of groups of burghs, the 
same as it was in counties, and that a 
modification of the law should be made 
in this particular. His object in rising, 
however, was to deprecate any irritating 
discussion when they were all desirous 
to have a better state of feeling pre- 
vail. 

Eart PERCY said, he entirely sym- 
pathized with the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down; but 
the way to avoid irritation was for the 
Government to assent to the very reason- 
able proposal that had been made. Hon. 
Members had asked why some Mem- 
bers had gone? He would tell them 
the reason why. It was because they 
thought Englishmen and Gentlemen— 
[‘* Oh!” ]—would not at this hour take 
advantage of so dreadful a circumstance 
—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’]—and the manner in 
which—[‘‘ Oh!” and ‘‘ Withdraw!” ]— 
and the manner in which —[ Renewed 
ertes of ‘‘Oh!” and ‘‘ Withdraw !’’]— 
and the manner in which—[ Cries of 
‘‘ Withdraw !’’]— yes; it was entirely 
owing to what occurred yesterday that 
the Government had been able to bring 
on this Bill to-night; and he would be 
surprised to hear from the Treasury 
Bench any argument to prove that was 
not so. The understanding was that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) should be taken 
yesterday and to-day, in consequence of 
which private Members did not put down 
Motions upon the Paper; and when it 
was known yesterday that was not to be 
the case, private Members still refrained 
from putting Notices upon the Paper; 
therefore, he said it was distinctly in 
consequence of what happened yester- 
day that the Government had been able 
to bring this question forward, when it 
was known to be distasteful to hon. 
Members on that side of the House. 
He considered it was an unfair advan- 


Mr Ramsay 





the Government. He hoped, however, 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
would not press his Motion, because, 
from the present temper of the House, 
there was no doubt they would be able 
to snatch an advantage. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was quite sure there was no Member on 
either side of the House who thought 
he would, under any circumstances, im- 
pute to him that which the noble Lord 
had imputed to Members on that side of 
the House. He had entered the House 
while the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
was speaking, and thought the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks somewhat 
unreasonable and ungrateful. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, again and again, 
during this Session, pressed the Govern- 
ment with reference to another measure 
—the Settled Land Bill—for opportu- 
nities to bring it before the House; but 
now, after getting an opportunity for 
his own undertaking, he was inclined 
to prevent the Government from pro- 
ceeding with a measure of their own. 
The right hon. Gentleman in his (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold’s) momentary absence had 
just passed through a most important 
stage a Bill to which he was opposed, 
and he deeply regretted having missed 
the opportunity of challenging it. But he 
was at a loss to understand how, with 
that proceeding so new and fresh in his 
mind, the right hon. Gentleman could 
have offered the observations he had 
just made. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY stated, in 
fairness to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), that he had 
spoken to the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
to the Settled Land Bill, and had said, 
of course, if the Bill were read a second 
time, it would be on the understanding 
that his hon. Friend would have an op- 
portunity of raising his objection on the 
Motion for going into Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman had assented, and, 
therefore, they might ask him to allow 
the present Bill to be advanced a stage. 
It would be practically impossible to 
prevent hon. Gentlemen opposite from 
raising a discussion, if they chose, on 
i question that the Speaker leave the 

air. 
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said, that all that had been asked from | 


the Government was an assurance that 
an opportunity for a fair discussion 
should be given to the House generally 
on going into Committee on the Bill, 
and that no surprise should be possible on 
that occasion. He should have thought 
that that request would have been 
acceded to at once. 

Mr. GORST said, that when he’ 
brought forward his Motion he thought 
the Government would have agreed to 
it almost as a matter of course. If, 
however, under the circumstances, the 
Government deemed it right to press on 
their Business, they must do so. He 
begged to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that when he saw on the Front Bench 
opposite Gentlemen who had introduced 
a Corrupt Practices Bill, he thought 
they showed scant courtesy to the House | 
in not making some statement to the 
House at once on the Ballot Act. It could 
not be denied that great corruption at | 
elections had been practised under the | 
Ballot Act. Representations had been 
made to ignorant and illiterate voters 
that they could take money from both 
parties, and at the same time give their 
vote as they pleased, without anyone 
knowing how they voted. This, he be- 
lieved, had, to a great extent, been 
done ; and, as a consequence, the Ballot 
Act was responsible for a great deal 
of corruption. No doubt, in Committee 
they would have ample opportunity of 
discussing the measure; but the 2nd 
clause, relating to polling-places, de- 
served serious attention, and he felt they 
ought to have had from the Treasury 
Bench the reasons for inserting that pro- 
vision in the Bill. They should also 
have been informed why power had been 
given to large constituencies to vary the 
hours of polling. He regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
was not present, because he understood 
that that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had much to say to the House on 
that measure. He considered it alto- 
gether unwise and impolitic to proceed 
at the present moment and in the present 
state of the House with the Bill; and 
when they found they were treated in 
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this way with regard to the Business of 
the House, they would be obliged in the 
future to take more care before they 
granted concessions. He felt sure that 
yesterday, if they had asked that no Go- 
vernment Business should be taken to- 
day, the Prime Minister would have 
stated that such was his intention, and 
that, until Thursday, nothing should be 
done; for in that grave crisis in Ireland 
nothing should be allowed to be donein 
that House but the passing of measures 
for preventing crime and outrage. There- 
fore, he thought it was stealing a march 
on the House to go on with this Bill. 
At the same time, he did not think it 
would be wise to take a division on the 
second reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CORRUPT PRAOTICES (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT) BILL.—[Br11 118.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, as far as he 
was personally concerned, he was most 
anxious to proceed with the second read- 
ing; but it was only right he should 
state that several Members, and espe- 
cially the right hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had communicated with him, and 
had asked that Notice should be given 
before the Bill was brought on; and he 
had informed them that Notice would be 
given. But for that fact, he should have 
been very glad to go on with the Bill at 
once. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought it would 
have been a very hard thing if this 
Bill had been pressed on ; but he would 
have been quite prepared to find the 
Bill moved, as the Ballot Act Conti- 
nuance Amendment Bill had been. He 
knew the honour of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and therefore did not think 
he would, on this occasion, proceed with 
it in the face of any opposition; but it 
was a fair commentary on what the Go- 
vernment had, in the earlier part of the 
proceedings, shown itself capable of 
doing. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[{Br 21.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles W. 
Ditke, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in rising to move that 
the House should go into Committee on 
the Bill, said, he proposed that, as a 
matter of form, Progress should be im- 
mediately reported, and that the Bill 
should not be brought on again without 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had no objection to the Bill going into 
Committee at once, provided that due 
Notice were given of the intention to 
bring the Bill on again, and provided it 
would be brought on at a reasonable 
hour, so as to give time for discussion. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought 
the suggestion very fair, and he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill should not be brought on again 
without due Notice, nor after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
hoped the Government would not pro- 
ceed a further stage in Committee with 
this Bill, without first dealing with the 
Disfranchisement Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CONTUMACIOUS CLERKS BILL. 


(Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Baron de Ferrieres, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
Abel Smith, Mr. Greer, Mr. Cecil Forester.) 


[BILL 41.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the Bill proposed that any person 
now in prison, or who should in future 
be imprisoned for disobedience of Eccle- 
siastical Law, should be released at the 
end of six months. It contained provi- 
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sions amending the Church Discipline 
Act and the Public Worship Régula- 
tion Act, 1874, and making them more 
effectual. It proposed to give the Judge 
power to deprive a clerk of his benefice 
or other preferment, for contumacy in- 
stead of awarding imprisonment, and 
thus to avoid the scandal of keeping a 
man in prison for an offence against the 
Ecclesiastical Law. Every clergyman 
was bound to obey the law of the Church 
as declared by the authorized tribunals ; 
and if he persisted in his disobedience, 
however conscientious his motives might 
be, he could not be allowed to hold his 
preferment and continue to set the law 
at defiance. Imprisonment was not the 
proper remedy, and was not in accordance 
with modern ideas. If he could not 
conform to the law of the Church, he 
was not fit to hold office in it; and if, 
under such circumstances, he be deprived 
of his preferment, after a fair trial, public 
opinion would approve of the sentence. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Morgan Lloyd.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped that, inasmuch as the whole sub- 
ject was being dealt with by the Royal 
Commission which was appointed last 
year, the House would not proceed with 
the Bill before the Commission had made 
their Report. 

Coronet MAKINS said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd) would feel the force of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observations, - 
and not force a discussion on the House. 
He would, therefore, move his Amend- 
ment, that until the Royal Ccmmission 
on Ecclesiastical Courts had reported, it 
was inexpedient to proceed with any 
Bill on the subject. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*till the Royal Commission now sitting on 
Ecclesiastical Courts shall have reported, it is 
inexpedient to proceed with any Bill dealing 
with the discipline of the Clergy.”’—(Colone/ 
Makins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
| Question.” 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought the Amendment 
went a little too far in declaring that it 
was inexpedient to proceed with any Bill 
dealing with the discipline of the clergy. 
It would be a question for the House to 
consider what should be done with con- 
tumacious clerks who did not conform to 
the law; but he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would assent to the 
adjournment of the Bill. To simplify 
matters, he would move that the debate 
be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed: 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. THOMAS COLLINS observed, 
that the Church Discipline and Regula- 
tion Act was a most mischievous mea- 
sure, and the present Bill was intended 
to enlarge its operation. He hoped that 
the debate would be adjourned, as it 
could not possibly come on again during 
the present Session. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he was 
very anxious to proceed with the Bill, but 
saw no alternative, under the circum- 
stances, but to agree to the Motion for Ad- 
journment. He hoped, at the same time, 
that some of the Amendments would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I have, 
along with many other hon. Members, 
I suppose, received numerous applica- 
tions to forward a measure which will 
have the effect of liberating a clergyman 
who is now in prison in Lancaster Castle, 
This Bill, I believe, is intended to have 
that effect. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. T. Collins) thinks this Bill 
will never come on again; but if my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) were to shorten the Bill, if he 
were to get rid of all those matters which 
do not affect the question which is the 
origin of the Bill, I think it might be- 
come law very soon. I am not a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England ; but if I 
were a Member of that Church I think 
I should have started this question much 
earlier. It seems to me a very painful 
scandal that a minister of the Church, of 
very good character, who has only been, 
as most people think, too zealous in the 
performance of his duties, should be now 
in one of the public prisons of the coun- 
try, and that he should have been there 
over 12 months. I have seen a para- 

aph in a newspaper which states that 
tr. Green is shut up in the very room 
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in which the founder of the religious sect 
to which I belong was shut up two cen- 
turies ago. Whatever want of sympathy 
there was in those days of George Fox, 
at any rate, I have no want of sympathy 
for Mr. Green. I am only astonished 
that, knowing there is in this House a 
majority, an overwhelming majority, in 
favour of the Established Church, some 
means have not been taken before this 
to liberate Mr. Green and remove the 
scandal which attaches to our Church 
system. I hope my hon. and learned 
Friend will be able to propose, at some 
not distant day, a Bill, one or two clauses 
of which will be considered, and by which 
that gentleman—honest as I believe he 
is, mistaken as I think he is—may be 
liberated, and the Church may be de- 
livered from what I think a discredit, 
and which every member of it must feel 
to be a very painful one. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was quite sure that no member of the 
Church of England could regret more 
than he did the fact that an earnest minis- 
ter, though a mistaken one in opinion, 
should be detained in prison, whether 
for a long period or at all. He believed 
that if Mr. Green had only given the 
slightest promise that he would obey 
the ruling of his Bishop and the order 
of the Court, or even, he believed, if 
he had said he would only obey his 
Bishop, he might have beeen released, 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) thought 
it a very grave mistake that for acts 
of that kind a minister should be im- 
prisoned at all. He did not think it 
was a right way of dealing with him ; 
and he should be glad to support a Bill 
abolishing imprisonment for offences like 
those for which Mr. Green was suffering. 
He quite agreed with the penalty of de- 
privation or suspension; but he had never 
been able to see why a clergyman should 
be imprisoned as Mr. Green and others 
had been. 

Mr. WARTON said, he admired the 
liberality of sentiment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and only wished the same 
liberality had been shared by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who, at the end of last Session, 
counted out the House when a Bill was 
brought in which might have liberated 
Mr. Seben: 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next, 
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SPIRITS IN BOND BILL.—[Bu 64.] 


(Mr. O'Sullivan, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Daly.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in moving that 


the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the Bill had, in a former Session, passed 
unanimously in that House, and was 
supported, he believed, not only by the 
distillers on the one side, but by the 
temperance party on the other. During 
this Session it had been blocked by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). The Bill was one for the 
public benefit. It was very short, and 
would not occupy more than a minute in 
reading. It merely provided that spirits 
should be kept in bond for 12 months. 
It was well known that good spirits im- 
proved by keeping and bad spirits de- 
teriorated, so that, if it were possible to 
keep spirits in bond for two years, it 
would be so much the better. He be- 
lieved, if this Bill was passed, it would 
do more for temperance than many of 
the Temperance Bills that had been 
brought into the House, because it was 
generally the quality, and not the quan- 
tity, that proved mischievous. He hoped 
there would be no objection to the second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. O Sullivan.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the second 
reading, seeing that no Member repre- 
senting the Treasury was present. He 
trusted that the hon. Member would 
bring on the Bill another day. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, his Bill 
would hardly have a chance another 
day, as it was blocked by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton.) 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought it rather hard on the hon. 
Gentleman that he should be opposed 
now that he had become a temperance 
reformer. The Bill might be read a 
second time, and if anything were wrong 
it could be put right in Committee. All 
the hon. Gentleman wanted to do was 
to keep spirits in bond for one year; 
last year he wanted to keep them in 
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bond for two years. The longer he kept 
them in the better. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the postponement would be agreed to, 
as he thought the Bill, in its present 
form, was one which the Government 
could not approve. 

Mr. BOORD said, he understood that 
this was a general Bill, and not a Bill 
confined to Ireland. By keeping spirits 
in bond, it would stop the trade; and 
though this might or might not have a 
good effect, according to the view of 
hon. Members, the present occasion was 
hardly a fit one for discussing the mat- 
ter. He was strongly opposed to the 
second reading being taken that day. 

Mr. CROPPER begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Cropper.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was rather 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith) say that the 
Bill ought to be opposed by the Govern- 
ment. He had not opposed it himself 
when he was in Office. The Bill was 
simply and solely to retain spirits in bond 
for 12 months, and it did not at all 
interfere with the sale and re-sale of 
spirits in bond. He hoped the Motion 
for the adjournment would not be perse- 
vered with. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, that in 
the unfortunate state in which the House 
was now, without an Officer of the 
Treasury, the Treasury asked him to 
look after the Finance Bills, as by custom 
his name was on their back. Perhapsa 
Bill of this kind might not very much 
interfere with the regulations in regard 
to finance; but, at the same time, the 
House was ignorant of the facts. They 
ought to have the knowledge of those 
who were responsible for the finances of 
the country on that subject ; and there- 
fore it would be quite impossible, under 
the circumstances, for the Government 
to accept the second reading of a Bill 
of this Kind. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 10th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brris—Ordered—First 
Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue Build- 
ings (Ireland) * [156]. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
Acts Amendment * [154]; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ballymena, 
&e.)* [155]. 

Second Reading — Capital Punishment [55]; 
Licensing Laws (Scotland) [86], debate ad- 
Jjourned. 

Committee— Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*. 

Third Reading—Commons Regulation Provi- 
sional Orders * [117]; Military Manceuvres * 
[134]; Documentary Evidence * [143], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—W omen and Children Protection * 


[13]. 
MOTION. 
—_—S 0m 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE LORD FREDE- 
RICK CAVENDISH—ATTENDANCE OF 
MEMBERS OF THIS HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
Sir, in the absence and on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury, I beg to move that the House 
at its rising this day do adjourn until 
9 o’clock to-morrow evening. I believe, 
Sir, that this proposal will be in conso- 
nance with the feelings of Members of 
this House, as it is made in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded to them 
of attending the funeral of Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish. I regret that I have 
not been able to give a longer Notice of 
this Motion ; but the fact is the arrange- 
ments were not completed until after 
the rising of the House last evening. 
It was therefore out of my power, or the 
power of my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to give longer 
Notice of this. I trust that the Motion 
will meet with the acceptance of the 
House. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
quite sure that the noble Lord has only 
pone the feeling of every Member of 
the Heuse; and in the absence of my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) I readily second the Motion, in 
order that we may show our deep sense 
of the severe loss we have sustained. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House, at its rising this day, do 
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adjourn till To-morrow, at Nine o’clock 


in the Evening,”—(ZLord Richard Gros- 
venor,)—put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Qo 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. Joseph Pease, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


[BILL 55.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he had, on previous occasions, 
brought forward Bills or Motions pro- 
viding for the total abolition of capital 
punishment summarily and at once ; but 
anyone who had listened to the debates 
that had taken place must feel, as he 
had felt, that the subject had been fully 
and fairly discussed, and that right hon. 
and hon. Members on both sides of the 
House had debated it in a way that was 
satisfactory ; he therefore felt it was no 
longer of much use, in the present state 
of feeling, both in and out of the House, 
to occupy the time of the House in trying 
to pass a Bill for the total and imme- 
diate repeal of capital punishment. If 
he had not, some months ago, made up 
his mind with respect to what he ought 
to do, he thought the circumstances 
which had been alluded to that day 
would be much against the object he 
then had in view. When a Colleague 
whose loss they so much deplored was re- 
moved from their midst, not by the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, but by a most cold- 
blooded and ferocious murder, they felt 
more or less staggered, and they felt 
that whatever was the greatest punish- 
ment the Statecould inflict upon the mur- 
derers ought to be inflicted. It was not 
for him to discuss at present whether the 
death penalty was the greatest the law 
could inflict, or whether the deterrent 
effect was greater of capital punishment 
orof imprisonment for life, for he believed 
that the House and the public out-of- 
doors would, in the present circum- 
stances, be utterly disinclined at that 
moment to look calmly or quietly on 
any proposal for the total abolition of 
the punishment of death. He therefore 
threw on one side, at once, those argu- 
ments with which he was most familiar, 
applying to the total abolition of capital 
punishment; and he wished to confine 
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himself to that view which was taken 
by those on whose opinion the public 
would place great confidence—namely, 
what was the best step for the coun- 
try to take with respect to the pre- 
sent law. In the debate of 1881, it 
was agreed pretty clearly on both sides 
of the House that murder, as at present 
defined by the law, and decided upon by 
Judges, could be divided into murder of 
two degrees. Murder of the first degree 
was intended originally to be confined to 
actual premeditated murder—that was 
literally with deliberate malice prepense 
and aforethought. He thought that that 
definition, which had become—as was 
said by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) during the 
debate last year—very much whittled 
away in recent times, should be clearly 
laid down. He had for this purpose 
endeavoured most strictly to confine 
the provisions of his Bill to the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Com- 
mission which sat in 1866. If the crime 
of murder could be divided into those 
two degrees, in the one category would 
be placed all cases in which the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would now be likely to decline to recom- 
mend the exercise of the Prerogative of 
Mercy, and the other category would 
consist of those crimes in connection with 
which the Prerogative of Mercy would, 
in the existing state of things, be un- 
doubtedly exercised. This division of 
murder into murder of the first and 
murder of the second degree was strongly 
recommended in the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed some years ago to 
inquire into the subject of capital punish- 
ment; and it had been attended with 
satisfactory results in many of the older 
States of North America and in several 
of the Continental States. Ifthe division 
which he advocated in connection with 
the crime of murder were agreed to, an 
important question would have to be 
decided — namely, to whom should be 
given the right of determining to which 
category of murder each individual crime 
belonged ; to the Judge or to the jury. 
He had heard it debated with very great 
force that, as a discretionary power was 
given to a Judge to modify penalties, 
it might safely be left in his hands 
to modify the sentence to such penal 
servitude as he might think best in 
lieu of the penalty of death; but he 
believed if it were left in the hands 
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of the Judges it would not be satis- 
factory to the public nor to the House. 
He was inclined to share the views of 
Sir George Grey, who argued, in the 
course of the proceedings of the Capi- 
tal Punishment Commission, that if it 
were left to the jury to say whether a 
crime was of the first or of the second 
degree, the question of sentence would 
no more be placed in the hands of the 
jury than it was under the existing 
system, in accordance with which a jury 
could find a verdict of manslaughter in- 
stead of a verdict of murder. A Judge 
was not infallible, and the doctrine of 
infallibility would not apply to a Judge 
any more than it did to a jury; but if 
his Bill found favour with the House, it 
would very much simplify the action of 
the Judges, and would also very much 
simplify and aid the action of the Home 
Secretary. The Bill provided that every 
person convicted of murder in the first 
degree should be liable to the punish- 
ment of death; and that every person 
convicted of murder in the second de- 
gree should be liable to penal servitude, 
or imprisonment for any term permitted 
by law. He also proposed that on every 
trial for murder it should be left to the 
jury to find whether the person accused 
was guilty in the first or second degree. 
It was not a new experiment, having 
been tried in many countries abroad ; 
and he thought there would be no doubt 
that if his Bill passed it would relieve 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary from something like 
nine-tenths of the cases that now came 
before him, and, therefore, would not 
only be an act of justice to the criminals, 
but would be placing the law upon a 
much more satisfactory basis. For the 
last 20 years 54 per cent only of the 
persons convicted of capital offences had 
been hanged; and he thought it would 
be an act of justice to the Home Secre- 
tary to relieve him of the responsibility 
which in many of these cases he had to 
exercise. While saying that, he would 
admit that the Crown’s Prerogative of 
Mercy had been most judiciously exer- 
cised, and he did not propose to interfere 
with it. His Bill did not deal with any 
alterations further than bringing the law 
back to the old lines of murder where 
there was malice prepense and afore- 
thought. It left the question of acces- 
sories exactly where it was, and it also 
left in the hands of the Home Secretary 
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the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy 
belonging to the Crown. If the Bill 
were agreed to, as he hoped it would be, 
it would undoubtedly have the effect of 
materially improving the existing law, 
and placing the whole question in a much 
more satisfactory condition, for it would 
enable the Courts to deal with all cases 
of murder more fully and conformably 
to the feeling of the present time. It 
also had the support of the very able 
Commission which looked carefully into 
the question. The time for capital 
punishment was passing away, and some 
were more anxious that it should pass 
away rapidly than others. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion, believing it to be just and 

olitic that the crime of murder should 

e divided into first and second degrees. 
He cordially agreed with the opening 
observations of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. W. Pease) respecting 
the inopportuneness at the present time 
of any proposal for the abolition of 
capital punishment. He (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) had previously opposed the hon. 
Gentleman when he had introduced pro- 
posals to abolish capital punishment ; 
but he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) supported 
him now, because in 1877 he intro- 
duced a Bill almost identical with that 
introduced by the hon. Gentleman, fol- 
lowing, as the hon. Gentleman had 
done, the Report of the Capital Punish- 
ment Commission. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that a more 
able Report was never issued by any 
Commission. That Commission gave full 
consideration to every branch of the 
subject submitted to them, and part of 
the year 1865 and part of the year 1866 
were occupied by the Commission in 
taking evidence of a most important 
character. The system proposed in the 
Bill had been adopted with great success 
in the United States, and lawyers who 
had given much consideration to the 
subject could not help coming to the 
conclusion that this country should avail 
itself of valuable improvements and use- 
ful reforms adopted by our brethren 
across the Atlantic, especially when those 
improvements and reforms were sup- 
ported by the unanimous opinions of 
eminent American Judges and states- 
men. The general tendency of those 
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opinions was in favour of dividing the 
crime of murder into first and second 
degrees, and of abolishing capital pun- 
ishment as regarded the latter, and that 
opinion had been largely approved in 
this country. Perhaps a difficulty might 
be obviated by a section to be intro- 
duced into the Bill including all murders 
which were not in the first degree in the 
second degree. He would appeal to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, if only to show the people 
of the United States that Parliament 
was in earnest in improving our Criminal 
Code. If they could not pass a Criminal 
Code, it would be better to deal with 
the law piecemeal than not at all. On 
that principle he hoped the House would 
accept a sound proposition such as the 
present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. J. W. Pease.) 


Mr. CROPPER said, he also sup- 
ported the Bill, on the ground that the 
principle it embodied met in various 
ways with the approval of the public 
feeling of the country. Under the exist- 
ing law it was too frequently the case 
that a man was punished for the result, 
and not for the intent, of his crime. For 
instance, the man whose blow fell upon 
a delicate person, or one who was not 
soon relieved by medical aid, committed 
murder, and was liable to capital punish- 
ment; while the man whose blow, 
though equally intended to take life, 
fell upon a strong man, or one who had 
the advantage of prompt surgical assist- 
ance, only committed an aggravated as- 
sault, and escaped with a light punish- 
ment. In dealing with the subject, as 
proposed by the Bill, by dividing the 
crime into two distinct classes, the law 
would deal with the crime, and not 
merely with the results of the crime. If 
the Bill were to pass, it would have the 
effect of reducing the number of appli- 
cations to the Home Secretary for re- 
prieves, and it would also remove the 
present confused idea of justice preva- 
lent through the manner in which the 
Prerogative of Mercy was exercised. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, while ad- 
hering to the opinion that the punish- 
ment of death for deliberate murder was 
enjoined by God himself, at the time 
when the human race was reduced to 
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eight persons by the Flood, he was never- 
theless disposed to support this Bill. He 
felt to a certain extent with the hon. 
Gentleman the Mover of tae measure 
(Mr. J. W. Pease) that the difficulty in 
this matter had arisen in consequence 
of the course followed by the Judges in 
a long series of decisions. It seemed 
to him a curious thing that they were 
always told by the Judges, when a homi- 
cide had been committed, that the pre- 
sumption was that it was a murder. 
That conflicted with the general prin- 
ciple of our law, that a man was pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he had been 
proved to be guilty. An important point 
to be considered now, however, was 
whether the question whether a murder 
belonged to the first or the second de- 
gree should be left to the Judges or to 
the jury. He (Mr. Warton) believed 
firmly in the average good sense of the 
jury, although the disposition of some 
of our eminent lawyers, and even of our 
Judges, was to deprive juries of their 
rights. He thought that discredit had 
fallon upon juries in some degree be- 
cause they were often composed in 
towns of small tradesmen, who, in cases 
where sums of money were sought to be 
recovered for goods which had been 
ordered, were apt to give verdicts in 
favour of their trade interests; but no 
such prejudice was found to affect their 
verdicts in trials for murder and other 
crimes, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that he thought that juries would 
better determine the question whether 
a murder was in the first or in the 
second degree than the Judges. One 
of our ablest Judges once had a poor 
man tried before him on a charge of 
murder. The man pleaded “ Guilty ;” 
he was not advised to plead ‘Not 
guilty ;’’ he was sentenced to death 
and hanged ; and yet it was afterwards 
found that the case was one of man- 
slaughter only. At present, even if the 
jury recommended a prisoner to mercy, 
and the Judge intended to support that 
recommendation, the Judge was obliged to 
go through the farce of pronouncing the 
terrible sentence of death, although it 
was not likely to be executed. In con- 
clusion, he thought the proposed change 
would give more certainty, and there- 
fore more efficiency, to punishments, and 
would cause the administration of crimi- 
nal justice to be more respected, because 
it would be felt to be more fair. 
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Mr. MELLOR said, he was glad to 
find that there seemed to be such a 
general desire that this subject should be 
dealt with during the present Session. In 
the absence of a Criminal Code, or the 
power of the House to consider a Criminal 
Code, it was desirable that this matter, 
which pressed upon the whole country, 
should be speedily settled. The change 
proposed was one that had been long 
considered, and was, he thought, a most 
desirable one. The frequent reprieves by 
the Secretary of State, after the extreme 
sentence had been passed, under the 
present system, had a tendency to make 
the sentence of death far too slight a 
consideration in the minds of criminals, 
and to make such an amount of uncer- 
tainty that that awful sentence was pre- 
vented from bringing “home to the 
criminal’s mind the full terror of the 
law. He should be sorry to see the 
question whether a prisoner was to be 
convicted of murder in the first or in the 
second degree left tothe Judge. If they 
were to have a jury at all, he thought 
that was a matter essentially within its 
province. In his opinion, the best 
method of dealing with the question 
was to improve the juries. Some time 
ago Lord Chief Justice Coleridge re- 
stored the practice with regard to juries to 
its plained postion. His Lordship said, 
and said rightly, that there ought to be 
no distinction in a Criminal Court be- 
tween special and common juries; and 
at his suggestion the panels were mixed. 
This system had answered exceedingly 
well. It would be unfair to throw upon 
a Judge the responsibility of deciding 
whether sentence of death should be 
passed or not; but the chances of a cor- 
rect verdict being returned by the jury 
would be much increased if the Judge 
were allowed to direct them as to the 
distinction between murder in the first 
and murder in the second degree. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that the Bill 
proposed a most salutary change. One 
effect of it would be to abolish the crime 
of ‘‘ constructive murder,” for which the 
punishment of death, in many cases, was 
obviously wrong. It seemed to him to 
be a scandal that constructive murder 
should be in the same category as mur- 
der committed after long consideration, 
or for gain, or malicious motives. Con- 
structive murder was often committed 
on a sudden impulse, and was a matter 
which, it seemed to him, should be left 
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to the ordinary sentence of the law. If 
they were to have trial by jury, he 
thought they must leave to the jury such 
a question as the degree of homicide. 
No doubt, juries might continue to give 
the Judges trouble; but that drawback 
was, to some extent, inseparable from 
the jury system. If the jury went 
wrong, it was through a misapprehension 
on their part; and what they must do 
was to improve, as far as possible, the 
composition of juries. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he entirely agreed with the arguments 
by which the Bill was supported; but, 
speaking as an Indian official who had 
had, perhaps, more experience in regard 
to questions of life and death than any 
other Member of the House, he thought 
there was universal concurrence of opi- 
nion that nothing could be more objec- 
tionable than the present system, under 
which the Home Secretary could decide 
on cases of capital punishment out of 
Court after the verdict and sentence had 
been passed. At the same time, he 
thought it right to warn the House that 
he believed there was extreme difficulty 
in making such a definition of murder 
as would justify them in putting the 
case entirely in the hands of the 
jury to decide whether a criminal was 
to suffer the penalty of death or not. 
With regard to the construction of the 
Indian Penal Code, they had the ad- 
vice of the most eminent lawyers; and 
he felt bound to say that the attempt 
which was made in that Code to draw a 
distinction between murder and homicide 
of a lesser degree with extremely scien- 
tific accuracy had not been successful. 
He had sat as a Judge, and he felt 
bound to say, after many years’ experi- 
ence of that Code, that the law was not 
settled yet. They had not been able to 
arrive at a complete understanding, free 
from doubt, as to that very refined dis- 
tinction between what was here called 
murder of the first and second degree. 
In India, the practice had been to throw 
on the Judges the onus of deciding what 
should be done in particular cases. 
He was aware that in England such a 
system would not be very palatable to 
the Judges; and he was told that the 
Irish Judges had protested, in advance, 
against any system of trial in which the 
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workable one or not he could not take 
upon himself to decide ; but if legal ex- 
erts accepted it he would do the same. 

e did not think a single Judge should 
have the responsibility; but perhaps 
some arrangement might be made by 
which, as in India, after the verdict of a 
jury of a Judge, a Bench of Judges 
should decide whether the punishment 
should be death or penal servitude. 
That responsibility ought not to be 
placed on the Home Secretary, who was 
appointed to discharge other than judi- 
cial functions. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Sir, I have great 
pleasure in supporting this Bill, because 
it affords a practical mode of protesting 
against the present state of things, and 
it draws with it many consequent ad- 
vantages obvious to those who are in fa- 
vour of any sort of amelioration of the 
present condition of the law. I hardly 
know whether, to-day, it is useful to 
discuss how far a measure of this kind 
may or may not relieve the Secretary of 
State in the discharge of his duties. 
No doubt, that is an advantage which 
may commend itself to many of us; and 
although it may not further a practical 
deliberation upon the terms of the Bill, 
it may induce many who may not other- 
wise interest themselves in it to sup- 
port the Bill. I venture to support the 
Bill, because it amounts very nearly to 
what the law is now, if, as I conceive, 
it be rightly administered. I believe 
that the province of juries has been very 
much encroached upon. It is constantly 
encroached upon by Judges who take a 
strong view of their prerogative and 
their duty, and who act in a manner 
very much opposes to the action of 
others on the Judicial Bench, who take 
an entirely opposite view. The view 
taken by the former is that the Judge has 
a right to judge both the fact and the 
law together, and they tell the jury, with 
authoritative voice, that they are bound 
to convict of murder or nothing. Now, 
that, I submit, with all respect to their 
higher authority, is wrong, in point of 
law. They usurp the ancient preroga- 
tive of the jury; and that prerogative, 
which has existed from remote times 
down to our own day, is undoubted. 
They have the right to ask from theJudge 
a full exposition of the law as applied to 
the fact. The Judge may, no doubt, 
usefully give some indication of his own 
opinion, as a guidance to them; but he 
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is not entitled to give it in a tone of 
authority, as a decision which is to com- 
bine both law and fact. His only duty 
is to expound to the jury what is the law 
as it exists. If he does that, he is acting 
within the scope of his authority; but if, 
in doing so, he assumes a right to deal 
with any of the facts, and then says, 
“‘T tell you that in point of law this is a 
murder,” I submit that he is infringing 
upon the prerogative of the jury, and is 
exceeding hisown. The result has been 
that what I claim to be the sole preroga- 
tive of the jury has been taken away from 
them, or, at any rate, disturbed. When 
a man is given in charge to a jury upon 
an accusation of murder, the jury have 
aright to say, ‘‘ We find this man not 
guilty of murder, but of manslaughter ;”’ 
and they can be called to account by no- 
body for the verdict they deem it right 
to give. They, and they only, have a 
right to apply their minds to a considera- 
tion of the facts; and, although they 
may differ from the views of the Judge 
or of anybody else, it is perfectly within 
their right to find the accused person 
guilty of manslaughter, however strongly 
the propriety of a verdict of murder may 
have been enforced upon them. I re- 
member a case in which a Judge of 
great eminence, whose practice was 
strongly opposed to that of other Judges, 
whose exceptional behaviour has given 
rise to much of the present difficulty— 
Mr. Justice Wightman—was trying a 
case of ‘‘ constructive murder,” as it is 
called. The individual accused had im- 
parted disease to a child, and it was 
alleged that the act thus committed had 
been the cause of the child’s death. The 
learned Judge laid it down as a case of 
constructive murder, and he was clearly 
correct in law in so doing. But the jury 
were unwilling to convict. No doubt, 
they entertained considerable doubt as 
to the facts, although they pointed to no 
other conclusion, and, so far as the evi- 
dence went, proved that the act had 
been perpetrated, and that death was 
the direct result of that wicked act. 
But the jury, after repeated consulta- 
tions, came back to the Judge, and in- 
quired if they could find a verdict less 
than that of murder. The Judge again 
told them that in the eye of the law, 
assuming the facts alleged to be proved, 
it was a case of constructive murder, 
and that constructive murder was, in 
fact, murder itself. He added— 
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‘But you are yourselves the masters of your 
own verdict. You have a right to give another 
verdict—namely, manslaughter, and it is not 
for me to express approval or disapproval of 
that verdict in advance.” 


The jury at once found a verdict of 
manslaughter, and I quote the case in 
which we have the authority of a very 
distinguished Judge for saying that 
it rests with the jury to do as they 
please, in regard to the verdict, in every 
case of murder. And now, let me 
mention another case, which may be 
taken to represent the opposite view. 
It is the case of a man who was arrested 
illegally abroad, and who, on being 
brought back to this country by his 
captor—a detective—on the way back 
shot the detective. The question for 
elucidation was whether or not the man 
was guilty of murder ; and the jury were 
asked to find whether the man shot the 
detective ‘‘ with a view to escape from 
an illegal capture,” in which case it was 
admitted that the act was perfectly justi- 
fiable, according to the English law, or 
whether he did it ‘“‘from motives of 
revenge,” in which case it would amount 
to murder. These two questions were 
put to the jury, the object of the Judge 
being to reserve for another Court the 
question whether, if done from revenge, 
it was murder in point of law. The jury 
had a right, and 1 wished they had exer- 
cised the right, to say to the learned 
Judge, ‘‘ Tell us what the law is, and 
our verdict will be ‘guilty’ or ‘not 
guilty,’ on our view of the law and the 
facts ; but you have no right to ask us to 
find a special verdict indicating whe- 
ther in our view he committed the act 
with the intention of escaping from an 
illegal capture, or from motives of re- 
venge. In the one case only, you tell 
us, it would be murder, and you take 
the matter out of our hands by requiring 
us to find specially in the alternative.”’ 
In the case of revenge, the sentence 
would be carried out not on the verdict 
of the jury, but upon that of the Judges, 
for the one who tried it was doubtful ; 
while if the jury had been informed 
that that case would be murder, they 
might have taken a different view of the 
facts. It seems to me that the effect 
of this Bill would be to restore the proper 
practice under the law to what I believe 
it ought to be, and to place it in a posi- 
tion in which it can be no longer ques- 
tioned. That being my view, it may be 
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asked mn I consider this Bill to be 
necessary? I say that it is necessary as 
a protest, on the part of the Legislature, 
against any alteration in the old system 
of trial by jury, which enables the 12 
men, on whom the sole responsibility 
has been placed, to say whether the ver- 
dict should be one of murder or not. I 
also support the Bill because I believe 
that in many cases it will be more in 
consonance with the feelings of a jury to 
find a verdict of murder instead of man- 
slaughter, knowing that their verdict 
will come within the second degree. It 
affords them the opportunity of saying 
whether the case brought before them is 
to come within the category of the acts 
set forth in the first degree of murder, 
or in the wider class, which remains out- 
side. Whether such a decision shall in 
future rest with the jury is a question 
which, I hope, we are determining to- 
day; and we shall certainly intensify the 
general feeling in favour of that being 
secured by the approval we give to-day 
of the Bill of my hon. Friend. For that 
reason I have much pleasure in sup- 
porting, in the sense I have indicated, 
the Bill before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
thought that the hon. Gentleman whohad 
introduced this Bill (Mr. J. W. Pease), 
for whom he had a sincere respect, 
should not have proceeded with it under 
existing circumstances. Knowing the 
difficulties experienced by independent 
Members in obtaining a day for the dis- 
cussion of their measures, he (Mr. 
Newdegate), nevertheless, had thought 
that, under the peculiar circumstances, 
the hon. Member would have deemed 
it better not to press the consideration 
of the subject that day. These were 
not at all ordinary times they were living 
in; they were times which needed the 
greatest caution on the part of the 
House ; times when they should do no- 
thing to weaken the authority of the 
law or the Judges in this country. He 
hoped there was nothing bloodthirsty in 
his nature; but he had alwaysconsidered, 
that as a subject of Her Majesty, and 
as a citizen of this country, he held his 
life on the same conditions as other Eng- 
lishmen, and if he violated those condi- 
tions he should justly forfeit his life 
under the action of the law. It had 
been his fate twice to impugn the exer- 
cise of the Prerogative of Mercy, exer- 
cised under the advice of the Home 
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Secretary, in two instances of murder 
committed in the constituency which he 
had the honour to represent. The first 
of these was a case in which a shopman 
deliberately shot his employer, and was 
duly convicted by a jury; and yet that 
man was treated as an object worthy of 
the exercise of the Prerogative of Mercy. 
The other case was that of acollier who 
shot his wife ; and again the Prerogative 
of Mercy was exercised. But so strong 
was the public feeling on that occasion, 
that the present Lord Aberdare, who 
was Home Secretary on that occasion, 
was literally obliged to provide for the 
emigration of that man, because he 
dared not let him go back to the neigh- 
bourhood in North Warwickshire, where 
he had committed the crime of which he 
wasjconvicted. What, then, he (Mr. New- 
degate) thought was needed was more 
security of the Prerogative of Mercy 
not being abused. He felt as strongly 
as did the hon. and learned Member who 
spoke last (Mr. Hopwood), that they 
ought not unduly to interfere with the 
duties, and therefore the sense of re- 
sponsibility, of juries. But hon. Mem- 
bers at the present time knew that the 
Common Law was not operative in one 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions. The 
whole House knew that they had not 
provided an adequate substitute to meet 
that exigency. He did not believe that 
it was by the mere classification of the 
degrees of criminality in murder that 
they would accomplish insuring respect 
for the law and the safety of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. He said openly, and 
he said earnestly, that he thought the 
administration of the law had become 
too lenient in such matters. Dr. Willis, 
the first of those who had introduced 
the more humane treatment of madmen, 
who founded the really humane treat- 
ment of lunatics, was a Lincolnshire 
man, and a friend of his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) family. He wasa clergyman of 
the Church of England, and in conse- 
quence of his eminence in the treatment 
of lunacy, in order not to offend, he 
graduated asa physician, and had charge 
of King George the Third during the 
lamentable illness of that Monarch. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) knew that the private 
opinion of Dr. Willis was that if they 
did not hang madmen for murder, mad- 
men would commit murder. Such was 
the opinion of the author of the more 
humane treatment of lunatics, which, 
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thank God! now prevailed throughout 
the United Kingdom. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had risen, however, for one pur- 
pose—and it was to say that he deemed 
the consideration of this subject under 
existing circumstances, to which he 
would not further allude, manifestly and 
dangerously inopportune. He hoped 
the House would get rid of this subject 
as quickly as possible. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. J. W. Pease) had done good ser- 
vice by bringing the question before the 
House, although he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) did not approve of the Bill. He 
could not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) that there were any circum- 
stances of a political character which 
rendered the discussion inopportune at 
the present moment. However sorrowful 
the circumstances under which they were 
met, he did not believe the decision on 
the Bill would in any way be affected 
by such circumstances. He did not know 
whether his hon. Friend’s intention was 
the partial abolition of capital punish- 
ment. If it was, he did not think it 
would attain the end in view. The 
number of capital sentences carried into 
effect had largely diminished of late 
years, and in 1880, out of 28 condemned 
persons only 13 were executed. The 
remaining 15 were dealt with by the 
Home Secretary. If the jury were to 
decide whether a crime was murder in 
the first or second degree, it was quite 
certain that in cases of murder in the first 
degree the Prerogative of Mercy would be 
but seldom exercised. But he would not 
deal with the question in that connection, 
but with reference to its primary inten- 
tion. The Bill was really an attempt to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission which sat on the subject in 
1866—it being literally a verbatim copy 
of those recommendations. Now, that 
Commission, although it included many 
eminent men, had not in it a strong 
judicial element. That element was re- 
presented solely by the late Mr. Justice 
Coleridge and the present Lord O’ Hagan. 
‘Lhose recommendations were entitled to 
great weight; but great difficulties would 
present themselves if it was attempted to 
give them practical effect. The fact was, 
that the moment one tried to draw the 
minute distinctions rendered necessary 
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by the division of murder into two 
classes, and directly they accepted in- 
tention as regulating the crime, and not 
the mere act and its result, great diffi- 
culties arose. Moreoyer, it must be re- 
membered that in dealing with the sub- 
ject they had a most important require- 
ment to consider—the safety of the 
public. As to the difficulties to which 
he had referred—in the first place, the 
Bill did not deal at all with constructive 
murder, but left the law as it was. If 
three men went poaching, and, being 
governed by a common object, one of 
them shot a keeper, all three were guilty 
of murder. Another case was, that under 
the Bill a man might still be judged not 
according to the intent, but the effect 
of his act. A man desiring to escape 
might unintentionally kill his keeper, 
having intended to use only enough force 
to get away from custody; or—to take 
an instance of recent actual occurrence— 
aman might set fire to his house, only 
intending to defraud an insurance com- 
pany, and although actually anxious to 
save his children, yet if the children 
in the house were burnt to death, the 
man would still be guilty of murder. 
Another objection to the Bill was that 
it did not deal with the question of 
manslaughter, or its Common Law de- 
finition, at all. The consequence was 
that a Judge would in many cases 
have to discriminate between murder 
in the first and seconddegrees, as defined 
in the Bill, and the old Common Law 
crime of manslaughter; and although 
there was little difference between mur- 
der in the second degree and the old 
crime of manslaughter, the result would 
be to confuse the minds of jurors. If 
the measure passed, homicide would 
henceforth have either to be ranked as 
manslaughter, which was net murder, or 
to be adjudged as murder from premedi- 
tated malice, or murder without preme- 
ditation, while at the same time some- 
thing different from manslaughter as 
defined by the Common Law. In fact, 
they were met by a host of legal diffi- 
culties. He none the less, however, ad- 
mitted that the old, merciful, and just 
rule of having to find malice afore- 
thought before the crime of murder 
could be made out had been lost sight of 
latterly, and that something ought to be 
done to make it again observed. There 
were two words, a definition of which 
he must ask for. The Bill said that for 
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a person to be convicted of murder in 
the first degree, the act must be done 
‘“‘ deliberately” and with ‘ express 
malice.” But what was the definition 
to be given to the word ‘ delibe- 
rately?” Deliberation was relative to 
the circumstances of the case. While 
some crimes required a long period of 
deliberation, others required but a very 
short one. The effect of the Bill would 
certainly be to take away from the jury 
and give to the Judge the right the jury 
now had of applying the quality of de- 
liberation to the act, or not doing so, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
Against any legislation in that direction 
he ventured to protest, for the result 
would be diametrically opposite to the 
view taken by the constitution of the 
relative positions of the Judge and jury. 
But there was a more difficult word in 
the Bill. What was the meaning of 
“express” malice? If it referred to the 
intention in the man’s mind, that must 
be dealt with by differently expressed 
legislation ; whereas if by the word was 
meant malice aforethought of an act as 
distinguished from the consequences, the 
word was needless and meant nothing. 
Again, it was said that the Bill was not 
to extend to cases of escape from lawful 
custody, or in order to avoid arrest after 
a committal of a robbery. But he did 
not think that the Bill as it stood would 
effect the object intended. The really 
important consideration was—what was 
the practical result of the Bill? It 
would give juries the right to apportion 
sentences as distinguished from finding 
a crime. That was similar to the French 
law at the present time, and he thought 
it was a condition of things which was 
not at all desirable. The jury would 
say, in effect, that in a certain case a man 
ought to be hung, and that in another 
case he ought not to be hung. After 
such an expression of opinion by a jury 
the Home Secretary would have some 
difficulty in interfering with the Royal 
Prerogative ; and he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) feared that the decision of the 
jury in determining whether a murder 
was of the first or second degree would 
be more frequently influenced by senti- 
ment or sympathy than by sterner con- 
siderations. He thought his hon. Friend 
must gather from his remarks that the 
Bill could not be accepted in its present 
form, and that it could not be sufficiently 
altered in Committee to be of any real 
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service. At the same time, if the House 
wished it, he had no objection to the 
Bill being read a second time on the 
understanding that, the principle having 
been affirmed, the measure should not 
be proceeded with further. But he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not infer from 
that that he acquiesced in itsterms. In 
the absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary, he might 
say that the subject was one which had 
been called to the notice of his right 
hon. and learned Friend, who had had it 
under consideration, and had, along with 
others, been endeavouring to deal with 
it. Therefore, he could not give any ex- 
press promise as to the course of the 
Government regarding the questions 
raised by the Bill; but he felt sure that 
the discussion then taking place must 
have the effect of assisting those Gentle- 
men in their deliberations. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
felt that if the Bill had been one for 
the abolition of capital punishment, 
many of the observations of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) would apply; but it dis- 
tinctly dealt with a definition of crime. 
He was glad to hear that the hon. Mem~- 
ber who introduced the measure (Mr. 
J. W. Pease), and those who had so 
conscientiously acted with him in an 
endeavour to do away with capital 
punishment, had admitted that the state 
of public opinion was such that it would 
be impossible at the present moment to 
pass a measure for that purpose. He 
thanked the hon. Gentleman for that 
candid admission. He agreed with much 
that had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (the Attorney Ge- 
neral), and he would not weaken the force 
of his observations by any word of his 
own. As to the technical and practical 
difficulties which surrounded any attempt 
at defining murder of the first and second 
degree, he thought that many of the 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were completely unanswer- 
able. He would add that, in case this 
Bill became law, responsibilities would 
be incurred which might have a mischiev- 
ous effect. It had been said that ina 
great number of cases in which people 
were found guilty the law was not carried 
into effect; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated that out of 28 
cases of murder in one year, the number 
of capital sentences carried out was only 
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18. There could be no doubt that the 
law was much more merciful in this 
respect than it used to be; and although 
it might be an unsatisfactory state of 
things, yet in the present state of the 
law there were a great number of cases 
where persons must be found guilty, 
even under this Bill, but where it would be 
impossible that they should be executed. 
There could be no doubt that the vast 
number of persons found guilty of in- 
fanticide made up the majority of those 
who were found guilty of murder, and 
no one could have the smallest doubt 
that the Bill would not deal in the least 
with these cases. There was considerable 
doubt in regard to murder committed by 
persons under the influence of drink, 
and he thought they would get into very 
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rate and express malice ;’’ and nothing 
could be more fatal to the interests of the 
public than that it should be known that 
men could not be executed for murder 
when committed under the influence of 
drink. He also thought it would be 
very unwise to leave the responsibility 
of the sentence upon the jury. That was 
not the function of the jury. The jury 
had to find a case, and all the rest was 
left to the discretion of the Judge. As 
regarded the Prerogative of Mercy, it 
was impossible that that could be done 
away with. If the law were altered, 
they must use the Prerogative of Mercy 
at last. At the same time, he should be 
glad to see a better definition of murder, 
because he thought it had a bad effect to 
find that so many persons were convicted 
of murder, when so many were immedi- 
ately let off by the Secretary of State. 
The public did not understand by what 
rules the Secretary of State was guided ; 
but he was guided in the vast number 
of such cases by rules which, by long 
precedent, had influenced him just in the 
same manner as a Judge was bound. 
He thanked the hon. Gentleman for 
having brought the Bill forward, and he 
should not oppose the second reading. 
He hoped that the hon. Gentleman would 
take the second reading as an admission 
by the House that the subject was one 
which ought to be dealt with. At the 
same time he was, however, bound to 
say that it could not be dealt with 
except by persons in a position of autho- 
rity ; and he did not think it ought to be 
dealt with by that House, unless it was 
understood that when they came to the 
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final discussions the proposed legislation 
would be undertaken by the Ministers of 
the Crown. The matter was so serious 
that they would not be acting safely 
unless they were told by the responsible 
Officers of the Crown and by their Law 
Officers that the matter had been care- 
fully considered by them, and that they 
were satisfied the Bill could be passed. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the discussion 
that had taken place; and if the Bill 
were allowed to be read a second time, 
he would put down the Committee for 
the 5th of July, so as to give ample time 
for consultation with the Government 
on the subject before proceeding further 
with it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 5th July. 


LICENSING LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

(Lord Colin Campbell, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Crum, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. J. Hamilton, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Williamson.) 


[BILL 86.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it dealt with a 
subject of great interest to every Scotch 
Member—an interest which, perhaps, 
might not always be of a spontaneous 
kind, and which, in relation to the agi- 
tation which was carried on by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), he thought he might 
say was very often of a compulsory kind. 
In taking that step he was certain he need 
offer no apology to the House, for he 
thought there was a general disposition, 
at least on that side of the House, to 
regard the question as one which must 
very soon engage the practical attention 
of Parliament ; while he thought it was 
not less true that some disposition had 
been evinced both in the House, and 
certainly out-of-doors, to show that no- 
thing but the most urgent political 
necessities had justified, or would con- 
tinue to justify, its indefinite postpone- 
ment. He was one of those who had 
regretted the inaction of the Government 
on this question. He regretted that the 
Government had not found themselves 
able to introduce a measure which 
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should give effect to the clearly-expressed 
opinions of the House as declared in 
1880 and last year. But he thought it 
was impossible now—looking at the 
state of public affairs, and at the gene- 
ral programme of the Government, and 
the particular programme which they 
now had in view owing to recent de- 
plorable events—it was impossible to 
conceive that they could have the time 
or opportunity to introduce a measure 
dealing with the question, and, there- 
fore, he thought he should not be chal- 
lenged when he said that if that ques- 
tion was to advance—if any progress 
was to be made—it must be made, until 
the Government had time to take it up, 
by the efforts of private Members. He 
thought he might point, as an evidence 
of the recognized utility of discussion, 
to a speech by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright) last year, in 
which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressly recognized the value of discus- 
sion upon the question ; and, therefore, 
he (Lord Colin Campbell) thought he 
should not be blamed if he ventured to 
send up what he might call a pilot 
balloon, to demonstrate those peculiar 
currents of opinion which had been sent 
up by the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and which had already—he 
spoke of the temperance feeling of Scot- 
land—threatened to make shipwreck of 
this Bill, and had made him feel pro- 
foundly thankful his own existence was 
not involved in it. There would, he 
thought, be one question which hon. 
Members would be inclined to ask at 
the outset, and that was, why should 
Scotland have exceptional and isolated 
legislation? He was inclined to answer 
that question simply by suggesting the 
insertion of the one word “‘ not” in the 
question, and then ask, why should not 
Scotland have exceptional legislation ? 
He held in his hand an extract from a 
speech made by the Prime Minister in 
1881 on the point, and in that he said— 
“Tt appears to me that this is eminently a 
question on which the feeling of one of the 
great sections of the country may be well 
ascertained ; and when tested by an experience 
of some length of time, when placed entirely 
beyond doubt by sufficient evidence, it ought to 
command the greatest attention, and, I would 
even say, a willing assent in this House.”— 
[8 Hansard, cclx. 1771.] 
He was sure the Scottish Members could 
testify to the strength of the feelings 
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throughout the country, and to the fact 
that the feeling in Scotland in favour of 
reform had been a very strong one. 
From his own recollection, he had no 
hesitation in saying that it was very 
urgently desired in Scotland that there 
should be some legislation upon this 
question, and he would point to the 
authority of the Predecessor of the pre- 
sent Lord Advocate. In December, 
1880, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said he would make it his duty to 
inform the Government that a general 
desire existed in the Northern part of 
the Island for an improvement of the 
licensing system. If he were asked for 
further proof, he would cite the vote of 
Scottish Members during the last two 
years. On the first occasion when the 
hon. Baronet moved an Amendment, the 
Vote was in the proportion of 8 to 1 
in favour of his proposal ; and on the 
second occasion, the proportion was still 
further increased in the same direction. 
Lastly, he wished to point to one great 
fact—one great precedent it might be 
called—namely, the fact that Scotland 
for more than a quarter of a century 
had led the way in the matter of Sunday 
prohibition. He could assure the House 
that, but for some departures in the 
provisions of the Bill from that which 
was associated with the name of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, he 
(Lord Colin Campbell) might have been 
able to point to the most conclusive evi- 
dence in support of the Bill, in the 
form of a great number of Scotch 
Petitions in favour of it. In referring 
to the departures in his Bill from that 
known as the Permissive Bill, he did 
not think that by introducing a measure 
which in any degree resembled the Per- 
missive Bill he should have done any- 
thing to advance the question in the 
slightest degree. The Bill which was 
known as the Permissive Bill was nine 
times before the House; it was, he 
believed, considered by three separate 
Parliaments; and he thought he should 
not be going far wrong if he said that 
if the lines of that measure had not 
been abandoned, they had at least been 
despaired of, by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle. (Sir Witrrip 
Lawson: No, no!] The hon. Baronet 
said ‘‘No!”’ but he (Lord Colin Campbell) 
should like to ask him why he did not in- 
troduce a Bill clearly defining what he 
meant by that ambiguous phrase, “ Lo- 
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cal Option ?’”? He (Lord Colin Campbell) 
had ventured to give his definition of 
the phrase; but he would like to ex- 
plain, first of all, that he had another 
reason for not introducing a measure 
which might have reminded hon. Mem- 
bers, by its resemblance, of the Permis- 
sive Bill. That reason simply was that 
he was not himself a believer in the 
justice or in the expediency of the Per- 
missive Bill—in the first place, because 
it proposed to subject the rights of 
individuals, and of minorities, to the 
arbitrary decision of majorities; and, in 
the second place, because it proposed to 
sweep away atrade which, whatevermight 
be said of its effects upon the happiness 
or prosperity of the people, had enor- 
mous and most extensive vested rights. 
There were two points in his Bill which 
distinguished it from the Permissive 
Bill of the hon. Baronet, and which had 
aroused some opposition. First, it en- 
deavoured to protect the rights of mino- 
rities; and, next, it gave the trade 
compensation for the changes which 
might result from the exercise of the 
popular vote. He did not think it was 
necessary to cite special and particular 
authority in support of those two pro- 
posals; but if he might venture to say 
so, in the presence of the hon. Baronet, 
they seem to him to be at the foun- 
dation of the principles of social liberty 
and political justice. But, if authority 
were needed, he found it would not be 
necessary to go a very long way in 
search of it. Mr. J.8. Mill, speaking 
on liberty, said, with regard to the autho- 
ritative intervention of Parliament— 
“There is a part of the life of every person 
who has come to years of discretion within 
which the individuality of that person ought to 
reign uncontrolled either by any other indi- 
vidual or by the public collectively. That 
there is, or ought to be, some space in the 
human existence thus entrenched round, no one 
who professes the smallest regard for human 
freedom or dignity will call in question. I 
apprehend that it ought to include all that 
concerns only the life, whether inward or out- 
ward, of the individual, and does not affect the 
interests of others, or affects them only through 
the moral influence of example.’’ 
Those, he submitted, were weighty 
words, and they embodied principles 
which might be accepted by even the 
most zealous temperance advocate; and 
he could not help thinking they would 
do violence to those principles if they 
allowed majorities to deprive minorities 
—not, indeed, of personal or private 
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rights in the abstract, because that might 
be legally, if not morally, impossible, 
but of what came to very nearly the 
same thing—to deprive minorities of 
the reasonable means of exercising those 
private and personal rights which they 

ad hitherto exercised with the sanction 
of the Legislature. The 20th clause of 
the Bill certainly aimed at protecting 
minorities by giving them what he might 
call a veto upon a veto—that was to say, 
that wherever, by the operation of the 
machinery of the Bill, the popular vote 
resulted provisionally in total prohibi- 
tion, the minority should have power to 
put in their veto in the form of a requi- 
sition, which should require the licens- 
ing authority to grant one licence to the 
proportion of 200 or 300 ratepayers who 
had signed that requisition. That pro- 
posal had been met in Scotland by those 
who had made themselves prominent 
in the agitation with almost unquali- 
fied condemnation ; but he (Lord Colin 
Campbell) sincerely trusted the hon. 
Baronet would not consider it necessary 
to lend his powerful voice to swell the 
chorus of disapprobation which that pro- 
posal had aroused ; otherwise he should 
feel even more completely than he had 
done what a rash thing he had done in 
taking the hon. Baronet’s advice in 
introducing a Bill dealing with the 
Licensing Question in Scotland. He had 
heard, however, the hon. Baronet say, 
both in his public utterances and in his 
whispers in the Lobby, that he never 
had opposed, and he never would op- 
pose, anything which went in the direc- 
tion of mitigating the evils which he 
deplored; and he took hope from that 
fact. With regard to the principle of 
compensation, he must confess that he 
could not entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the justice or expediency of it; 
but he thought there was ro one who 
had given this question even a very 
small degree of attention who could fail 
to be perplexed somewhat with the great 
difficulty and complexity of it. On this 
head there were two questions arising 
under the Bill—first, as to the basis 
upon which compensation should be 
given; and, secondly, as to the source 
from whence the money was to be de- 
rived. As to the basis of compensation, 
he thought it would be only necessary 
to say that the proposals in the Bill 
were based on the system of awards 
which were given in the town of 
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Greenock, when that town adopted the 
provisions of the Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act. 
They were awards which resulted from 
disputes on oe of compensation, 
and the Bill entirely followed those 
awards. He would not enter into the 
question of whether the basis of com- 
pensation, as defined in the Bill, could 
equitably be the basis for the entire 
country. If the Bill came to Committee 
—of which he was not very hopeful— 
that was a matter for discussion, and for 
amendment in Committee. As to the 
source from which the money should be 
derived, he thought that if they ad- 
mitted the justice of the principle of 
compensation, and if that, in respect of 
which compensation was demanded and 
given, was purely a local act of the 
ratepayers, then the conclusion seemed 
to be indisputable that the locality 
should bear the cost. As a set-off to 
the expense which would be entailed by 
this proposal, it was proposed to put up 
the licences to auction, and if the sums 
thus realized should not be sufficient, 
then the local authorities would be em- 
powered to make an assessment to sup- 
ply the deficiency. As might have been 
expected, these proposals, affecting, as 
they did to a considerable extent, the 
pockets of his countrymen, had been 
met with most rigorous opposition ; 
and nothing but the conviction that 
only by sscognining the principle of 
compensation, and by acting upon it, 
would they ever be able to attain the 
object which so many of them had at 
heart, had induced them to persevere 
with these clauses which had met with 
such a degree of hostility. He should 
like to anticipate the criticism which the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) would not be slow to make. There 
was a proposal in the Bill that licences 
should be reduced to the proportion of 
one for every 500 of the population. 
This proposal was apparently inconsis- 
tent with the principle which he had just 
ventured to lay down, that the cost of 
reducing the number of licences being 
the local act of the ratepayers, should 
be carried out at their cost; but he 
should like to distinguish between the 
general operation of the Bill and its 
local or particular operation. Before, 
however, arguing further on that point, 
he should like to say, by the way, that 
the epithet “‘ arbitrary,” which had been 
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applied out-of-doors, and he had no 
doubt would be heard in the House as 
applied to this proposal, seemed to him 
to have no logical significance whatever. 
The opponents of any system of reform 
of our licensing system were always 
ready to urge two objections. One was 
that the proposals were purely arbitrary, 
and the other that they were unwork- 
able. As to the argument about the 
arbitrary character of the proposals, he 
would like to make the admission that 
that certainly could not be said to give 
Local Option which imposed any restric- 
tion whatever on the number that the 
ratepayers were entitled to vote. He 
was as willing to make that admission as 
he was anxious to assert that there could 
be no real Local Option without a repre- 
sentation of minorities. But what was 
it which lay at the basis of a demand 
for reform? The principle of the exist- 
ing law and the whole argument in 
favour of reform might be summed up 
in one phrase—the necessity for regu- 
lation. It was the recognized necessity 
of regulating the trade which was at the 
bottom of the existing law; and it was 
the desire of regulation, passing into 
the desire of repression, which Zs at 
the basis of the temperance agitation 
throughout the country. Therefore it 
would be, he thought, wholly illogical 
and absurd to ask Parliament to change 
the existing licence system, and at the 
same time assert that the principle of 
Local Option must becarried out in itsen- 
tirety. It was obvious that that might re- 
sult in some cases, though it might be in 
very few cases, in the very opposite of 
reform. He had received a paper from 
the Wine, Spirit, and Beer Trade As- 
sociation of Scotland, which seemed to 
him to furnish the most incontestable 
prnes that if the term ‘‘ arbitrary’ could 
e applied to any system it should be ap- 
plied to the existing system. He would 
quote a few figures, with the permission 
of the House, to show the arbitrary 
character of the existing system. He 
would take towns and Parliamentary 
burghs which had about the same popu- 
lation. He found, for instance, that in 
the town of Peterhead, with a popula- 
tion of over 10,000, and less than 11,000, 
the proportion of licences was 1 to ever 
192 of the population. In Dysart, wit 
about the same population, the propor- 
tion was 1 to 453; while in Port Glas- 
gow it was 1 to 225. In four towns, 
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with a population of over 2,000, and 
less than 3,000, they were—Kilrenny, 1 
to 276; Cullen, 1 to 284; Kirkeud- 
bright, 1 to 214; and Pittenweem, 1 to 
115. In Forfar, with a population of 
12,000, the proportion was 1 to 237; 
and Galashiels, with about the same 
population, it was 1 in 336. In Hawick, 
with a population of 16,000, the propor- 
tion was 1 to 359; and in Stirling, with 
the same population, 1 to 168. He 
thought these figures showed that, if 
the term ‘arbitrary ”’ could be applied 
to any system at all, it could with justice 
be applied to the existing one. It seemed 
to him to work much after the manner 
in which the judicial clauses of a certain 
Act were said to work. No rules had 
been laid down for the guidance of the 
judicial mind; and, consequently, one 
magistrate acted upon the supposition 
that the proper proportion should be 
one licence for every 75 of the popula- 
tion, while another magistrate thought 
and acted on the opinion that it should 
be 1 to 300. It was admitted, even by 
those who had compiled the paper to 
which he had referred, that the magis- 
trates all over the country were en- 
deavouring, as far as possible, to reduce 
the number of licences. But what was 
that but an admission that the licensing 
system had worked badly in the past; 
and they had now to ask themselves this 
question—Had the magistrates power to 
reduce the licences in the proportion 
which was desired by the people; or, if 
they had the power, were they willing 
to use it? He thought that the pre- 
sent agitation had had the effect of 
making the magistrates act in this 
matter upon an entirely new principle ; 
and that whereas formerly they seemed 
to think that they were at liberty almost 
to establish free trade, and to grant 
any amount of licences, they were now 
brought to see that licences should be 
granted in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the people. But though 
that had been the case, he should like to 
point out that one of the consequences 
of this excessive liberality towards the 
trade had been that a vast amount of 
property had grown up, and a vast 
amount of capital had been sunk in the 
trade; and he would appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers, whether they had not constantly 
seen reports of deputations which had 
gone to magistrates and asked them to 
reduce the licences, and whether the al- 
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most invariable reply of the magistrates 
had not been that they would reduce the 
number as much as it was in their power, 
but that they could not confiscate law- 
fully-acquired property? He would now 
go back to a point from which he had 
made a long digression. He had al- 
luded to the provision in the Bill which 
proposed that, instead of the arbitrary 
system which now obtained throughout 
the country, there should be one line 
drawn by the Legislature—namely, the 
line of proportion of one licence to every 
500 of the population. That proposal 
was, to acertain extent, inconsistent with 
other proposals in the Bill relating to 
compensation; but he should like to point 
out that the proposals in the Bill on the 
subject of compensation were entirely 
consequential upon the recognition of 
the principle that the locality should 
bear the cost of the diminution. If they 
were inclined to grant compensation on 
a more liberal basis, then the question 
would arise, were the ratepayers justly 
liable, not for the diminution, which 
was not the consequence of their own act, 
but of the act of the Legislature alone? 
He thought if that was the difficulty, 
the solution ought certainly not to be as 
he heard that some people out-of-doors 
were inclined to think—namely, in the 
direction of denying the principle of 
compensation. He must say he regretted 
the attitude of some of the temperance 
associations in Scotland. They seemed 
to him to fail in recognizing what he 
believed to be an undoubted fact—that 
if Parliament was to take up this ques- 
tion, and if licences were to be reduced 
throughout the country, then the people 
of Scotland must to a very considerable 
extent bear the cost and burden of 
the change. He hoped the people 
would not take the course of saying 
that the trade in which the publicans 
engaged was a trade which was ab- 
horrent to the sound morality of the 
country. He would like the House to 
consider whether it was altogether a 
vain illusion on his part which made 
him think that if this question of com- 
pensation presented such enormous diffi- 
culties, Parliament might not be induced, 
in accordance with the expression of the 
popular will, to take a course competent 
to it, and comparable to that which Par- 
liament took when it decided to abolish 
the institution of Slavery. He hoped 
the comparison might not be thought 
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invidious. He did not wish to draw a 
comparison between the present matter 
andthe matter which was then discussed. 
He wished only to point to what was 
the action of Parliament. Parliament 
did not say to those who were engaged 
in the Slave Trade—‘‘ You have no claim 
to compensation; you are engaged in a 
trade which is repugnant to the well- 
being of the country. You should rather 
disgorge your ill-gotten gains.”’ Parlia- 
ment said, on the contrary—‘“‘ It is true 
that this trade is contrary to the spirit 
of British law, that it is a principle 
which is repugnant to every principle of 
justice and philanthropy; but it is an 
institution which has flourished under 
the sanction of the Legislature, and 
therefore we say that when we change 
the law and put your property on a new 
basis we will recognize emphatically your 
claims for compensation.”” The case was 
a peculiarly strong one, because Parlia- 
ment did not act upon the certain know- 
ledge that of course those who employed 
slaves would suffer loss. That compen- 
sation was given merely upon the alle- 
gation that the law might result in loss ; 
and it seemed to him a fortiors indis- 
putable, that whether they were dis- 
cussing the abolition, or rather, he 
should say, the more stringent regula- 
tion, of the trade, it was a matter of 
certainty that loss would ensue, and jus- 
tice demanded that Parliament should 
compensate the trade on account of cer- 
tain claims put forward by them. He 
should like now very briefly to refer to 
another matter which had been the sub- 
ject of dispute out-of-doors. The Bill 
proposed to institute what he might call 
the 10 years’ system. Hecould not help 
thinking that this proposal had been 
misapprehended, and its effects ex- 
aggerated. It was said that licences 
were only now given for one year, and 
that if they gave them for a longer 
period they established a vested right. 
That was, no doubt, true to a certain 
extent; but he should like to point out 
that a misconception had arisen from 
the non-recognition of the fact that the 
Bill made no change whatever in what 
he might call the fiscal arrangements 
which now obtained, and which obliged 
a publican to take out a licence every 


‘year. The proposal was that the cer- 


tificate only should be put up to auction, 
and that the licencee should be required 
to take out the annual licence. As to 
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the reasons which had induced him 
to make this proposal, it was entirely 
consequential upon the proposal to have 
a limit of one licence to 500 of the popu- 
lation—a limit which, owing to the 
period the Census was taken, could only 
be authoritatively determined once in 10 
years. Another reason was that it would 
be unwise, and in every way undesirable, 
that the country should be subjected to 
the inconvenience and turmoil of fre- 
quent elections such as those proposed 
in the Bill; and, lastly, the certificate 
which it was proposed to put up to auc- 
tion, being capable of lasting for a 
period of 10 years, would have a sale- 
able value of a considerable extent. 
That was a proposal the value and the 
necessity of which he thought would be 
obvious when the proposal as regarded 
compensation was taken into considera- 
tion. As to the allegation that a vested 
right would be created, he would like to 
point out that, under the existing sys- 
tem, the licencee had a far greater claim 
to be considered in possession of a 
vested right, because he need hardly 
point out to hon. Members who knew 
the method in which licences were an- 
nually renewed, that it was the fact that 
if a publican conformed strictly to the 
conditions of his certificate, he was abso- 
lutely certain of having his certificate 
renewed annually until it resulted in 
his getting the licence for a consider- 
able number of years—something like 
15, or even for 20 years. Now, he 
thought it was unnecessary for him to 
speak at greater length upon the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He merely wished 
to say, in conclusion, that he did not be- 
lieve it was possible fo effect a sudden 
and violent revolution in our existing 
licensing system. He believed the 
wrench would be too great and too 
widely felt to make that possible or 
desirable. He believed it was neces- 
sary for Parliament to provide for a 
transitional state of things; and it was 
because he believed that the provisions 
of the Bill, however crude and faulty it 
might be said to be—[Mr. Warron: 
Hear, hear!]— the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport thought it was— 
well he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member would devote his energies to 
introducing a better one—he said that 
however faulty his proposals might be 
deemed, still he ventured to think that 
they might afford some indication of the 
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change in the law which Parliament 
might be willing to sanction, and he, 
therefore, ventured to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Lord Colin Campbell.) 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, he 
thought that if the hopes of the temper- 
ance reformers of Scotland depended for 
a stimulant upon the speech to which the 
House had just listened, those hopes 
must be at a very low ebb indeed, 
because the whole of that speech was 
characterized by a tone of the most lugu- 
brious despondency. The noble Lord 
the Member for Argyll (Lord Colin 
Campbell) had catalogued with consider- 
able precision and accuracy most, or 
at all events many, of the objections 
which he (Sir Herbert Maxwell), in 
common with a great many others, felt 
in regard to the measure. The noble 
Lord had altogether adopted an apolo- 
getic tone, and had, in fact, intreated 
the House to deal tenderly with the Bill, 
which he had spoken of as a_ pilot 
balloon, lest it would utterly collapse. 
He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) must con- 
gratulate the noble Lord on having 
approached this subject in a spirit of 
moderation, which was very often ab- 
sent from the speeches and utterances 
of those who were interested in the 
temperance movement ; but, having said 
so much, he must point to some of 
the defects of this, in many respects, 
remarkable Bill. - He thought the noble 
Lord could hardly have realized to him- 
self the revolution which his measure, if 
carried into law, would effect throughout 
the length and breadth of Scotland. It 
would cause a disturbance of the social 
system in every district; and he agreed 
with him in thinking it was, indeed, a 
measure of so sweeping a character, that 
if it was to be brought forward it ought 
not to be intrusted to any private Mem- 
ber, but to have been dealt with by no 
one other than a responsible Minister of 
the Crown. He thought, indeed, it was 

ssible some such idea as that might 

ave influenced the noble Lord in regard 
to the preparation of that Bill, because 
he found he had apparently felt some 
mistrust in placing his name on the back 
of it with the usual amount of support, 
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and had taken to himself eight other 
Members more private than himself. 
It was not only his (Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s) experience, but the experience of 
hon. Members who had sat a much 
longer time in the House, that they had 
never seen a Bill with nine names on the 
back of it. As he had said, he had con- 
siderable sympathy with the object of 
the noble Lord in regard to the Licensing 
Laws, for he believed them to be capable, 
in some respects, of amelioration; but 
this improvement should take place, not 
with the violent and convulsive inter- 
ference proposed, but gradually. The 
principal provisions of the Bill were 
contained in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 17th, 
and 21st sections. The 7th section pro- 
vided for a preliminary confiscation of 
all licences in excess of one in 500 of the 
population. He had had no means of 
obtaining the total number of licences 
granted in Scotland, but he had the 
number of licences granted in Parlia- 
mentary burghs, and that section would 
reduce the number at once from 6,810 
to 3,252. That gave some idea of 
the magnitude of the step that was 
proposed to be taken. He (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) had called it confiscation, 
though he did not desire to use the 
word in any offensive sense; but he 
was unable to find any other word which 
expressed what would take place, be- 
cause, although compensation was alluded 
to, it was merely a nominal compen; 
sation. He believed that the existing 
licensing authority was engaged in a 
work as acknowledged by the noble 
Lord, which, if time was given, would 
at no very distant period bring about the 
results which he had in view. If they 
took the population of the 79 Parliamen- 
tary burghs of Scotland, they found that 
in 10 years it had increased 175,490, 
whereas in five years the number of 
licences had been decreased 237. That 
showed that the present licensing au- 
thorities, the magistrates, had at heart 
the proper regulation and control of 
the liquor traffic. He could not go 
beyond those 10 years; but his right 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay) had just reminded him that in 
the parish in which he resided, whereas 
in his youth there were 19 licensed 
houses, there were now only five. He 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) believed that was 
only a part of what had been going on 
all over Scotland. It had often struck 
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him as strange that the fact was not 
realized that the municipal bodies of 
Scotland had already something ap- 
proaching to pone ry Local Option. The 
ratepayers themselves elected the ma- 
gistrates, who granted the licences, and 
therefore the control of the public-houses 
and the liquor traffic was in their hands. 
He altogether denied that the magis- 
trates in rural districts were influenced 
by some of the motives which were at 
times alleged. They were, no doubt, 
exposed to considerable solicitations, 
especially in times of political excite- 
ment, and it was possible that in some 
instances they had yielded to those soli- 
citations against their better judgment; 
but he believed the magistrates of Scot- 
land had most carefully and, toa certain 
extent, successfully endeavoured to con- 
trol and keep within due limits that 
traffic. If the preliminary confiscation 
suggested by the vote of total suppres- 
sion contained in the Bill were to take 
place, some 20 of the burghs would at 
once lose all their licensed houses. For 
instance, Culross, which now had five 
licences, and New Galloway, which now 
had three, had each less than 500 in- 
habitants, and would, therefore, lose all 
their licences. - 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL pointed 
out to the hon. Member that there was 
a provision in the Bill that wherever 
the licensing authority were of opinion 
that a particular burgh or district was 
in special need of licences in respect of 
inns or hotels, they might decide upon 
the number of such licences, to be voted 
for in the manner provided by the Bill. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that that provision had escaped his no- 
tice. He would point out, however, 
that although the resident population 
in these burghs was under 500, that by 
no means represented their occasional 
and periodical requirements. The burgh 
of New Galloway, which he knew well, 
was a small but very ancient Royal burgh, 
situated in a moorland district, and, its 
ordinary requirements being small, pro- 
bably one public-house would suffice for 
those wants; but there were periodical 
sheep markets there, and large numbers 
of farmers, shepherds, and drovers camein 
from the neighbouring moorlands. They 
certainly required accommodation of some 
description, and if there was only one 
licensed house in the town, it would 
be most inadequate. The noble Lord 
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had spoken of Peterhead, and had given 
it as an instance of the uncertainty and 
want of system which characterized the 
administration of the local licensing 
authority at present. He had told them 
that at Peterhead the licensed houses 
were in the ratio of one to 192 of the 
population ; and in contrast to that he had 
mentioned Dysart, where the ratio was 
one to every 453. What principle, he 
asked, actuated the licensing authori- 
ties which caused so great a difference 
in the proportion of these two towns ? 
Peterhead was a seaport town, and 
during the herring season, he (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell) supposed its requirements 
and its temporary population were enor- 
mously in excess of its general require- 
ments and general population. Port Glas- 
gow was also a seaport, and, of course, 
the population of seaports was liable 
to fluctuation; whereas inland towns 
were not. He would remind the noble 
Lord that temperance, like other virtues, 
began at home, and he should like to take 
the case of Inverary, with which the 
noble Lord was well acquainted. The 
population of Inverary in 1871 was 902, 
and in 1881, 863. Last year the number 
of its licensed houses was eight, and 
under that Bill the maximum number 
would be one. He should like to know 
if the noble Lord had the approval of 
the ratepayers of Inverary in his pro- 
posal to lay upon them at once the 
burden of compensating seven out of the 
eight licensed victuallers in that town ? 
Further, by Section 20 of the Bill, if 
one of the ratepayers of Inverary were 
to vote for the suppression of the licensed 
houses, they would be swept out of 
Inverary. The Bill put that enormous 
power in the hands of one of the rate- 
payers, which the House had already 
refused by rejecting the Permissive Bill 
which put that power in the hands of 
two-thirds of the population. He should 
also like to allude for a few moments to 
what the noble Lord had said in regard 
to compensation. He seemed to think 
that the publicans ought to be grateful 
that their claims for compensation were 
recognized at all. He could not imagine 
anything more illusory and more triflin 

than the compensation which was offered, 
If they took the compensation provided 
for in Section 40, they found that the 
holder of a licence under tenancy from 
year to year was to receive one year’s 
net profits, being at the same time de- 
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prived of his occupation and of his pro- 


perty. This was called compensation. 
hen a tenant whose tenancy was within 
three years of expiring was to receive 
one and a-half year’s net profits, or he 
was to have the option of continuing in 
his present occupation and premises for 
10 years; in other words, the confisca- 
tion—or the disturbance, if the word 
confiscation was disapproved of—was 
deferred for 10 years. He could not see 
the difference between an injustice pro- 

osed to be committed now—if it was an 
injustice—and an injustice proposed to 
be committed 10 years hence; neither 
did he see the advantage of allowing 
a man to continue in occupation for 10 

ears, if he were to be deprived of his 
icence at the end of that time. In sub- 
section ©, a tenant, however long his 
lease might be—he might have entered 
into a lease for 19 years—was to be de- 

rived of it. He supposed he would 

ave to come upon his landlord for com- 
igre and that his landlord would 

e asked to give him the value of the 
lease; but in the case of a leaseholder 
under trustees this would be imprac- 
ticable. There was really no provision 
for compensation in the Bill. Sub-sec- 
tion D was retrospective, and went back 
to February Ist of this year. Why did 
the noble Lord take that retrospective 
view? Was there any fairness or any 
justice in going back to leases signed at 
that time, and before the introduction of 
this Bill? Then there was another pro- 
vision which was altogether absent, and 
in which was involved an important 
point as regarded the tenant. Who was 
to take over the stock? There was no 
provision whatever for the taking over 
of the stock-in-trade. The utensils and 
furniture of the house, he believed, were 
provided for; but there was no pro- 
vision for compensating the licencee for 
the liquor which he might have on hand, 
and which would be perfectly useless to 
him if his licence were taken from him. 
Turning to the compensation offered to 
the landlord, there was even less pro- 
vision. If he had let his premises to a 
licensed victualler on a yearly lease, he 
was to receive as compensation—and 
really there was something too ludicrous 
in the use of the word compensation— 
one year’s rent. He would receive that 
in any case ; there was no compensation 
in it at all. Under sub-section B, if he 
had granted a lease to his tenant, he was 
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, to receive two years’ rent. It seemed to 
him (Sir Herbert Maxwell) to be equally 
ludicrous to call that compensation ; and 
the cases he had given were only in- 
stances of the general inadequacy of the 
compensation offered. Again, sub-sec- 
tion E of Clause 46 was a most singular 
instance of vicarious punishment. If any 
convictions had been obtained against 
the tenant for a, breach of his agreement 

or licence, the compensation was not to be 
| paid to the landlord. He would like to 
hear it explained why any breach of a 
certificate of agreement, or any offence 
on the part of one man should be visited 
pecuniarily upon another. Section F 
of Clause 46 provided that if the licens- 
ing authority selected the premises of the 
landlord for one of the licerised houses 
under the new system, he should receive 
no compensation whatever ; but it might 
be remarked that the landlord’s pro- 
perty, even though it were selected for 
one of the new licensed premises, would 
be very much deteriorated, because it 
would be the duty of the licensing autho- 
rity, in the interests of the ratepayers, to 
get a house at as low a rent as possible. 
There would, probably, be numerous 
premises offered to them—barns and all 
sorts of places— anywhere that would do 
for drinking purposes—at competition 
low rents; and they would be obliged, 
in the interests of the ratepayers, to take 
the lowest, and so depreciate the land- 
lord’s property, for which he would re- 
ceive no compensation. He (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell) would like to know why 
that should be so? Clause 11 con- 
tained one of the most unjust and objec- 
tionable proposals in the whole Bill. It 
provided that— 

‘*No person who is, or is in partnership with, 
or is proprietor or part proprietor of any pre- 
mises in which is carried on the business of 
a brewer, maltster, distiller, or dealer in or 
retailer of ale, beer, spirits, wine, or other ex- 
cisable liquors, shall act as a member of the 
licensing authority ; and if he is a member of 
the Town Council he shall not vote nor take any 
part in the carrying out of this Act,” 
in any way, under penalty. From the 
noble Lord’s point of view he could un- 
derstand the licensed victuallers being 
shut out from voting under this Act; 
but he could not see why a member of 
the Town Council, who presumably was 
a responsible person, elected because of 
his high character and his ability for 
business, should be deprived of a vote. 
Neither did he see any objection to the 
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same privilege being granted to the pro- 
prietors of premises. It had been a 
very common practice, especially in the 
rural districts, for the owners of landed 

roperty to take into their own hands 
ooo premises, in order that they 
might retain their control over the liquor 
traffic. He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had 
done it himself, and had no doubt 
that other hon. Members in that House 
had done the same. They had a per- 
fect right to keep licensed premises in 
their own hands, in order that they 
might put in suitable and respectable te- 
nants to carry on the business. These per- 
sons—the landlords—would be entirely 
shut out from participating in the work- 
ing of this Bill. Then why should the 
licensing authority be taken entirely out 
of the hands of municipal corporations ? 
He did not wonder that the Royal Par- 
liamentary burghs in Scotland, in con- 
vention assembled, had petitioned against 
the Bill in the proportion of 44 to 7. 
This was a direct and a violent inter- 
ference with that Local Government in 
favour of which last week they had 
heard so much from the Treasury 
Bench. Then he would like to know 
why the licensing authority should be 
different in counties from boroughs? 
In the counties the licensing authority 
would be elected by the magistrates, 
while in the boroughs they would be 
elected by the ratepayers. He con- 
tived the greatest objection to this 
unnecessary and apparently unlimited 
multiplication of elective bodies. There 
were existing corporations, existing 
Boards, and existing authorities which 
had to be elected. Why could not 
these be made use of in the controlling 
of the liquor traffic? He thought be- 
fore the Bill could be seriously consi- 
dered by the House, it should be shown 
to the satisfaction of everyone that the 
existing authority had failed; the fact 
being that the noble Lord had himself 
admitted that they had advanced so far 
in the line in which he was proceeding. 
Perhaps the most dangerous effect in 
relation to this Bill would be the effect 
it would have in encouraging illicit 
traffic in spirits. Anyone who had 
studied the Report issued by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords upon 
the subject must remember the signi- 
ficance of the figures which were given 
in regard to what was known as “ she- 
beening’”’ in the large towns of Scotland. 
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It was shown that the very control which 
was now exercised over the liquor traffic 
in Scotland had the effect, so far, of 
encouraging illicit traffic. Parliament 
closed public-houses at 11, but the “‘ she- 
beens ”’ were open all night. Of course, 
this was not an argument against regu- 
lation ; but it was an argument against 
altogether suppressing that which they 
had a right to regulate. Then there 
was a further evil akin to ‘‘ shebeening,” ” 
of which they had not had much experi- 
ence in Scotland, and that was the evil 
of spurious clubs or drinking shops. If 
they suppressed public-houses in every 
great town in Scotland there would still 
be drinking shops that would beconducted 
in this way. There would probably be 
a list of rules copied from those of the 
Reform or the Carlton Clubs, or from 
any other club, printed and stuck up 
over the mantelpiece. Then men—and 
women, too, for these were generally 
‘ladies’ clubs” —would go in and 
drink just as freely, and without the 
same control from the police, as they 
would in a public-house. If anyone 
doubted this, he would refer them to a 
report which appeared in Zhe Preston 
Herald of November 26, 1881, where a 
long list was given of 31 clubs, all situ- 
ated in Bradford, some of the par- 
ticulars of which were very interesting. 
They all seemed to be of the same cha- 
racter. In one of the local Conservative 
clubs there were billiards, smoking, and 
other rooms, nearly 200 members, sub- 
scriptions 5s. a-year, payable quarterly. 
Intoxicants were sold here, especially 
on Sundays, and it was a common 
practice for 100 or 200 persons to 
assemble there on Sunday evenings 
and continue to sing, smoke, and drink 
for many hours without intermission. 
He would not trouble the House with 
the particulars of more of these clubs, 
but they were all of much the same 
character as this one. The police had 
no power to interfere with these clubs, 
and it was very difficult to legally 
describe what was a club. He pre- 
sumed membership of a club consisted in 
election, and in the payment of a sub- 
scription. They might depend upon it 
that the ballot in these clubs was not so 
strict as it was in the case of—[Mr. 
Warton: The Reform. |—some of the 
more prominent clubs; and, possibly, the 
officials were not over-scrupulous in the 
collection of subscriptions. If they sup- 
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pressed public-houses to the extent con- 
templated by the noble Lord, he (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) had very little doubt 
that they would encourage a class of 
houses such as were fortunately very 
little known now in Scotland, but of 
which there were, he believed, in the 
United Kingdom altogether about 
10,000. Having alluded to some of the 
defects of the noble Lord’s proposals, 
he felt bound to indicate some of the 
measures to which he looked for the re- 
medy of the existing state of things, for 
he admitted that it needed remedy. He 
had great confidence in the effects of 
education ; and in this respect he was 
able to concur in the sentiment recently 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. John Bright), when he laid the 
foundation-stone of a school at Llan- 
dudno. He believed a system of State 
education, properly conducted, might be 
found the truest remedy for the evils of 
intemperance. Bring up children with 
an adequate and perfect knowledge—as 
perfect as possible—of the physiological 
evils and the moral results of intoxica- 
tion, and they would then.imbue the 
mind of the nation with such a horror 
of it that its influence would be infinitely 
more effective than any artificial legisla- 
tion such as was now proposed by the 
noble Lord, and which had been sup- 
ported by arguments untenable in them- 
selves, and sentimental in their cha- 
racter. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘“‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Herbert Maz- 
well.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he would not 
follow the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) in the speech he had 
just made. The hon. Baronet had not 
made a second reading speech at all; 
but had gone very much into small 
minute details of the Bill, and had criti- 
cized it adversely. At the same time, he 
could agree with the hon. Baronet in 
a great many points. Though his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) name was on the back of 
the Bill, he did not approve of every- 
thing that was in it, for he had always 
opposed the Permissive Bill; but he 
supported the Local Option Resolution, 
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and he thought the Bill was a fair and 
honest attempt to give expression to the 
meaning of the House when it voted in 
favour of Local Option. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and “No, no!”) He could only say to 
those hon. Members who said “‘ No!” if 
they were Members who voted for Local 
Option, that he would like them to bring 
forward their views, and let the House 
know whether they could introduce a 
more satisfactory measure than the one 
under discussion. The main object of 
the Bill was to reduce considerably the 
number of public-houses, and to give 
the vote upon such matters to the rate- 
payers. The hon. Baronet said that the 
ratepayers in burghs already had that 
vote, because the ratepayers elected the 
magistrates. He did not think the hon. 
Baronet was quite correct in that. The 
ratepayers only indirectly elected the 
magistrates. They elected the Town Coun- 
cillors, and the Town Councillors elected 
the magistrates; but he did not think it 
would be a very good thing in the muni- 
cipal elections of the country that they 
should hinge on the drink question, and 
the only tendency of referring the drink 
question entirely to the magistrates would 
be in time to make that one of the great 
questions at the election of Town Coun- 
cillors. He did not think that would be 
a good thing to do; and he thought it 
was a sufficient answer that the noble 
Lord in his Bill suggested a totally new 
form of licensing authority. But while 
the burghs had a certain control at pre- 
sent, there was not the same control 
in the hands of the ratepayers in coun- 
ties, and therefore some amount of 
authority should be placed in the hands 
of the ratepayers in counties. The noble 
Lord proposed to do that; but, at the 
same time, as the Government held out 
the hope of dealing by-and-bye with the 
question of county government, the noble 
Lord in his Bill had provided for the 
licensing authority ultimately being 
vested in any system of county govern- 
ment that should be established. In his 
opinion, one of the great points in the 
Bill was that in no case should there be 
an absolute veto, because he did not 
think that in the Bill, as drawn, it would 
be possible in any borough whatever to 
have a total absence of public-houses; 
because if feeling ran high on one side, 
and a large number of ratepayers voted 
for no public-houses at all, feeling would 
also run high on the other side, and that 
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side would vote for the maximum num- 
ber, so that a cg wage | small num- 
ber of votes would be sufficient to pre- 
vent a total and complete prohibition. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would think 
that one of the blots of the Bill; but he 
(Mr. Anderson) thought it was one of its 
advantages. He thought it much better 
that the principle of the Bill should be 
discussed now, and that such matters as 
were discussed by the hon. Baronet op- 
posite should be discussed when the Bill 
went into Committee, if it went to that 
stage. While he should like to see the 
Bill go toCommittee, he thought it might 
perhaps be desirable that it should go to 
a Select Committee in the first place, to 
see whether it could not be put in a 
shape that would make it aineetas more 
acceptable to the House, and thus gain 
a larger amount of support. In that 
way a great many of the more objection- 
able clauses would be got rid of; and he 
thought there were some such clauses. 
Such a clause was Clause 11, in which 
persons connected with the trade were 
in a manner deprived of their citizen 
rights. That was a clause he could not 
approve of. The question of compensa- 
tion also required to be dealt with some- 
what differently from the way it was 
dealt with in the Bill. But if the Bill 
were brought before a Select Committee, 
chosen from all parts of the House, it 
might be possible to bring the Bill into 
better shape; and though it might not 
be possible to get it through this year, 
a large step might be gained towards 
the settlement of the question in some 
future year. He did not know what 
course the Government intended to take ; 
but he thought it might be very well for 
them to agree to the second reading 
of the Bill, conditional upon its being 
referred to a Select Committee after- 
wards. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he could 
not understand the position of the sup- 
porters of the Bill; and he must be 
allowed to express his surprise that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, and who had his name on the 
back of the Bill, should recommend 
sending the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee for the purpose of removing some 
of its objectionable clauses. He admired 
the courage of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Argyllshire (Lord Colin Camp- 
bell) in endeavouring to deal with a 
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thorny question, and he could only re- 
gret that he had not introduced his Bill 
ina spirit of greater hopefulness. The 
noble Lord, having combatted some ob- 
jections which probably would not have 

een raised by anyone else, spoke of his 
own Bill as “ crude and thorny.” That 
remark would have come better from 
the hon. Baronet who had preceded 
him on that side of the House (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell). It was very easy 
to raise objections to the Bill; at the 
same time, it would be difficult to in- 
troduce any measure dealing with the 
liquor traffic in regard to which such 
objections could not be raised. The Bill 
should certainly be discussed in a spirit 
free from political bias, but he could not 
fail to notice that it was backed with the 
names of eight Liberal Members of the 
House. The only explanation he could 
give for the uniformly Radical character 
of the measure was that it must be sig- 
nificant of the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He did not, how- 
ever, seriously attach any importance to 
the paternity of the measure. As he 
had on former occasions been identified 
with this question, he was familiar with 
its details. That proposal for limiting 
the number of public-houses had formed 
a leading part of what was known as 
Sir Robert Anstruther’s Bill in former 
years. Though he admitted that there 
would have to be exceptions to it, he 
considered it a valuable provision which 
would be beneficial, and which should 
continue to be aimed at. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) in his remark about Clause 
11. He thought that clause was of an 
unnecessarily offensive character to per- 
sons connected with the liquor trade. 
He could not for the life of him see why 
a man, because he was connected with 
the liquor traffic, should be deprived of 
his rights of citizenship. He had just 
as much right to give expression to his 
views in matters affecting the place to 
which he belonged as the representative 
of any other trade. The noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire, in his open- 
ing remarks, had referred to the opposi- 
tion he had met with in reference to the 
question of compensation. He (Mr. 
Dalrymple) was quite sure that what- 
ever measure was introduced of this 
kind must, if it was intended to be suc- 
cessful, contain a reference to compensa- 
tion; and those who were inclined to 
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oppose the Bill on the gronnd that com- 
pensation was contemplated in it were 
really not the best friends of temperance. 
But when they came to consider the 
sources from which the compensation was 
to be drawn, he admitted that a difficulty 
immediately arose. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had com- 

lained of the details of the measure 

eing referred to in a speech on the 
second reading; but the fact was, that 
in a Bill of this kind the details were 
everything, for they were all agreed 
upon the principle, and it was inevitable 
that on the discussion on the second read- 
ing these details must be referred to. He 
(Mr. Dalrymple) awaited with great in- 
terest an expression of opinion by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had received 
deputations on many subjects of interest 
of late in Scotland, and he (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) was quite sure the views of 
those who were interested in this subject 
had been laid fully before him. He 
should be glad to hear what the opinions 
of the Government were, not only in re- 
ference to this Bill, but in reference to 
the question of Local Option, not only 
because it affected great interests, but 
because on the last occasion on which 
Local Option was before them the Go- 
vernment, in the person of many of its 
Members, supported that Resolution. 
He was very sensible of the defects of 
this measure. He thought that in some 
respects it was a too ambitious measure ; 
but having in times past interested him- 
self in this question, and done what he 
could in the direction of the measure of 
the noble Lord, and having also on 
different occasions supported the Local 
Option Resolution, he could not with- 
hold a vote in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill, even although he 
recognized defects in the measure. The 
noble Lord, in complete agreement with 
the general tone and character of his 
speech, seemed to think the Bill might 
never reach Committee. He should re- 
commend the noble Lord, when he dealt 
with questions of this kind, to look for- 
ward more hopefully to the result of his 
efforts, even to the extent of his measures 
reaching Committee. If the Bill of the 
noble Lord went to a second reading, he 
should certainly support it; but he con- 
sidered that many of its details would 
require attention and correction, and he 
would hope that even if the Bill went 
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no further at the present time, it might 
form the basis of legislation in the 
future in regard to Scotland, where the 
people were so much interested in this 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, his name 
was on the back of the Bill, and he had 
readily consented to its being put there, 
because he looked on the Bill as a laud- 
able effort on the part of the noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire (Lord Colin 
Campbell) to deal with what was a most 
difficult subject ; and, in the second place, 
because it largely tended in the direction 
of restriction of a traffic which was most 
injurious to the character of the coun- 
try. In the third place, he had put his 
name on the back of the Bill because 
although, like others, he could not say 
he agreed with all the details of the 
measure, still it presented to the House 
and the country a good basis for dis- 
cussion; and although the noble Lord 
did not seem to expect to be able to 
pass it in its present shape, yet he (Mr. 
Williamson) sincerely hoped that good 
would flow from it, and that, next Ses- 
sion, if this Bill failed, another might 
be brought in of a more practical cha- 
racter, and, if possible, a Government 
measure. Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate might give it his 
attention, and deal with it in a more 
suitable manner. He was quite sure 
that few Members could come to the 
House representing Scotch constituen- 
cies who were not pledged, and who 
were not required to declare in the face 
of their constituencies the desire, that 
this dangerous liquor traffic should be 
restricted. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) had spoken of 
this Bill being a censure on the present 
licensing authorities. But afterwards 
he had admitted that there were grave 
evils requiring a remedy. How did he 
reconcile these different statements? The 
licensing authorities had done their best, 
no doubt, but they had failed, and a re- 
medy was required. He(Mr. Williamson) 
was perfectly sure the people of Scotland 
would not rest satisfied unless a remedy 
was sooner or later found. The Bill did 
not please the publican; it did not please 
the extreme Temperance Party. Un- 
doubtedly, the cause of this was the 
clause dealing with compensation. Li- 
cences were only granted for one year, 
and why, it was asked, should commu- 
nities be fined in very large amounts for 
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the extinction of these licences at the 
end of the periods for which they were 

anted? Of course, other circumstances 
attaching to these licences cameinto play ; 
and, speaking for himself, he was not 
disinclined to the consideration of this 
question of compensation. Undoubt- 
edly, it formed the most difficult part of 
this Bill, or any Bill dealing with the 
restriction of the liquor traffic. Having 
said this much, and being hopeful that 
if not this Session, at least soon, a mea- 
sure dealing with this dangerous traffic 
would pass the House, if the noble Lord 
went to a division, he should support 
the Bill. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Sir, I feel 
considerable sympathy with the noble 
Lord the Member for Argyllshire (Lord 
Colin Campbell) in the circumstances in 
which he is placed, because it appears 
to me that he is, as he has explained 
himself, attacked on both sides. I re- 
member that several years ago the Prime 
Minister, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, brought in a Bill dealing 
with the liquor traffic, and that he was 
opposed both by those who are called 
the friends of temperance and by the 
licensed victuallers; I remember also 
that at the time it was said in an article 
in The Times that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was attacked by a combina- 
tion of knaves and fools. Ido not know 
which were the knaves and which were 
the fools; but I suppose no one would 
think of calling the people who deal in 
drink knaves, so the knaves on that 
occasion must have been the friends of 
temperance. The noble Lord is attacked, 
as he knows, by both these parties ; and, 
therefore, it becomes us to look carefully 
into his Bill and see what manner of 
Bill it is, and whether it should have a 
second reading in this House. I cer- 
tainly have felt some little difficulty in 
speaking on this matter; but I felt that 
I was to a certain degree bound to 
speak, because I am afraid that if the 
noble Lord has got into any trouble in 
this matter, it is partly at my instigation. 
The fact was, he and I were at a large 
meeting in Glasgow during the winter 
of last year. The noble Lord was in 
the chair, the meeting was very enthu- 
siastically in favour of attacking the 
liquor traffic; and towards the conclusion 
of the meeting, I ventured to make the 
suggestion—perhaps, unwisely—that the 


noble Lord was a very fit and proper 
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person to bring in a Local Option Bill 
confined to Scotland. I, as an English- 
man, am here to-day to thank him for 
having set us such a good example in 
Scotland, and for having made this laud- 
able effort to do something to diminish 
the evil of the liquor traffic in his own 
country. The hon. Baronet who moved 
the rejection of the Bill (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) has found fault with the speech 
of my noble Friend as not being very 
serious; but, surely, his own was very 
serious. All of us observed the serious 
and earnest manner in which my noble 
Friend approached the subject ; and what 
he has done, as far as I can understand 
it, is to gather up Scotch opinion, and 
endeavour to give effect to it by bringing 
in some measure which shall limit the 
operation of the liquor traffic in Scot- 
land. But if I did lead my noble Friend 
astray in the suggestion I made at the 
public meeting in Glasgow, I must make 
a little defence of myself. What I sug- 
gested that my noble Friend might very 
properly do was to bring in a Local 
Option Bill for Scotland ; I never asked 
him to bring in a Licensing Bill. So he 
has erred, if he has erred at all, through 
excess of zeal—he has tried to combine 
licensing with the popular veto, of which 
Iam an advocate. I am no authority 
on a Licensing Bill. I believe I am the 
only man in the Kingdom who has 
not got a scheme for licensing; I have 
never felt myself competent to propose 
a licensing scheme. Licensing has been 
discussed by this House, by the people 
of this country, and by the ablest men 
in the country for generations past; but 
I have never yet seen a Licensing Bill 
which could stand the test of logical 
examination, and I have not been called 
upon to rush in where all the ablest 
people have hitherto failed. All I have 
ever proposed, and what I did think the 
noble Lord might have safely confined 
himself to—although he is quite within 
his right in endeavouring to reform the 
Licensing Laws—was Local Option. All 
I wanted him to propose was that the 
people of Scotland should have a popular 
veto on the issue of licences; that they 
should be able to protect themselves, if 
they did not wish to have public-houses 
forced upon them. I think I was justi- 
fied in suggesting that, because, as has 


| been stated several times already in 


this debate, the Members for Scotland, 
by a majority of 8 to 1, have on more 
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than one occasion declared in this House 
that Local Option is a right to which 
the people are entitled, that the people 
should be no longer left in leading- 
strings like children, and that they 
should not be left to the tender mercies 
of magistrates capable of overriding 
popular opinion; they have declared 
that the time has come when Scotchmen 
are fit to manage their own local affairs. 
Tf that was all that the Bill of my noble 
Friend provided, I am sure it would not 
only have had my most hearty co-ope- 
ration, but it would have secured an 
immense amount of enthusiastic support 
throughout the whole of Scotland. But 
in his very laudable effort he goes a 
little further than I go—he not only 
proposes to give the popular veto, but 
he wishes to reform the licensing system 
at the same time. He has incurred a 
certain amount of opposition which I 
hope will not discourage him, and which 
I regret to find has been incurred 
by one engaged in such noble work. 
Now, as to the Bill itself. Are we jus- 
tified in giving it a second reading, or 
are we not? ‘There is one argument, I 
think, very strongly in its favour, and 
that is the fury of the publicans against 
it. Day after day I have got circulars 
denouncing the noble Lord as a confis- 
cator and an agitator, and accusing him 
of all that is vile and wicked, because 
he is endeavouring to restrict this traffic, 
which is endangering his fellow-country- 
men; and I cannot help thinking that 
when those whose main object is to 
live by the means of that traffic throw 
so much obloquy upon the author 
of this Bill, it must be a Bill which 
would do a great deal to restrict 
and restrain the traffic. I think it 
must be so, because hon. Gentlemen 
have no doubt seen the table which was 
presented to them, showing what the 
effect will absolutely be if the Bill comes 
into force. I see that inthe Parliamen- 
tary burghs of Scotland, the number of 
places licensed for the sale of drink will, 
by the operation of the Bill, be at once 
reduced by more than one-half. If this 
is not a Bill to promote temperance, I 
really do not know what Bill would do it. 
But, of course, there are objections to 
the Bill. Ido not want to dwell upon 
them, because they are more a question 
for Committee; but I am afraid I must 
say a word or two upon them, lest I 
should be understood to approve of the 
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objectionable portions of the measure. 
The noble Lord, I think, in his Bill, 
provides that a man may hold a licence, 
under certain circumstances, 10 years, 
That is quite a new thing in our legisla- 
tion. Never before has a licence for the 
sale of drink been granted for more 
than one year. Then the noble Lord 
puts in a small veto in a reverse way, 
which may override the opinion of the 
majority of the people if that opinion is 
in favour of total prohibition of places 
for the sale of drink. These two points 
I should certainly like to see struck out 
of the Bill. And then there is the ques- 
tion of compensation. That, also, is a 
question for Committee. The proposal, 
however, is one which has aroused very 
great hostility to the Bill throughout 
Scotland, so far as I have been able to 
learn, because it is quite a new idea 
that people who pay for their licence for 
one year, and get the benefit of it, are, 
if the State refuses to renew the bar- 
gain at the end of the year, to be com- 
pensated. There are so many difficul- 
ties surrounding the matter that people 
cannot understand this question of com- 
pensation. For instance, some persons 
ask why a man who has been refused a 
licence, as well as one whose property 
has been deteriorated by the establish- 
ment of a licensed house near it, should 
not be compensated. All these ques- 
tions are so intricate and so puzzling 
that they have aroused hostility to my 
noble Friend’s Bill. I see the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
opposite ; he is always ready when there 
is a Drink Bill on, and I suspect he will 
make us a very able speech before the 
conclusion of this debate. He knows 
all about compensation; no cne knows 
the subject better. I heard him say in 
this House that if the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill were to pass, 16,000 Irish 
ublicans would be absolutely ruined. 
Mr. O’Sutuivan: No, no!] Oh, 
yes; I take all these things down, in 
order to bring them out at the right 
time. The hon. Member said. that, and 
what happened? The Bill was passed, 
and when an hon. Friend of his got up 
and proposed that there should be com- 
pensation to these publicans, the pro- 
posal was absolutely laughed out of the 
House. The 16,000 Irish publicans 
have not got a penny of compensation, 
and yet my noble Friend comes down to 
the House and asks that the publicans 
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of Scotland should be compensated. 
Surely this would be creating a new 
Irish grievance? But now, Mr. Speaker, 
all this, as I have said before, is for the 
Committee. I am only obliged to touch 
upon these points to show that I differ 
from my noble Friend upon them; and 
if these points are for the Committee, 
let us deal with the Preamble, the real 
object and intention of the Bill. When 
I used to bring forward the Permissive 
Bill in this House I used to tell the 
House, every time I did so, that I did 
not care a straw about the details or 
clauses of that Bill, because on the 
second reading we discussed the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and nothing else. I 
never could persuade the House to take 
that view ; they always would single out 
particular clauses, and enlarge upon 
them. I never could see the propriety 
of such a course. So at last I yielded 
to their arguments, and I said—‘ We 
will not have any Bill at all; but we 
will simply have the Preamble in the 
shape of a Resolution;” and, as the 
House knows, on two occasions I have 
got that Resolution carried by the 
House. At the present moment we are 
only waiting to get that Preamble turned 
into law by the action of the Govern- 
ment, who will have to take up this 
question, and will be obliged to act 
upon that Resolution before very long. 
I tell them distinctly they will have to 
take up this question, and found an Act 
of Parliament upon that Resolution, if 
they wish to retain the confidence of the 
country which placed them in power. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”?] Ah! hon. Members may 
laugh. They do not know the feeling 
of the country upon this point as well as 
Ido. I am not speaking without the 
book. I know there is no question on 
which the people of this country have 
so determinedly made up their minds as 
this—namely, that they will have the 
power to protect themselves from this 
liquor traffic, which is bringing ruin and 
devastation to the country. That being 
the case, I say my noble Friend is going 
in the right direction, whatever the de- 
tails of his Bill be. He has gathered 
up, as well as he can, Scotch opinion on 
this matter; and the House, by the 
second reading of this Bill, will declare 
that the Scotch people are ready and 
anxious to take some decisive step to- 
wards reducing in some way or other 
the deadly influence of this liquor traffic, 
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against which they are now roused to 
such a great extent. If the House gives 
the Bill a second reading, as I hope they 
will, they will simply say that Scotland 
is determined that the liquor traffic shall 
be diminished in its great power; that 
Scotland is ready and willing to take 
the lead in this matter, and give to 
the people power to protect themselves 
against the evils of the drink traffic—if 
not by the exact details of this Bill, at 
least by some measure aiming in the 
same direction. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, although he 
did not intend to support it, he was one 
of those who thanked the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Colin Campbell) for the 
measure he had introduced to the notice 
of the House. The subject was one of 
such difficulty, that he (Sir John Hay) 
thought him a bold man who, as a pri- 
vate Member, attempted to draw a Bill 
of that character ; and he confessed that, 
far from deprecating the tone in which 
the Bill was introduced, he thought the 
noble Lord was really serious in discuss- 
ing his measure, and that the speech 
which he delivered was one of great 
interest. But he must also confess that 
he thought the speech of his hon. Friend 
who moved the rejection of the Bill (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) was one worthy the 
attention of the House, and he concurred 
in the reasons which his hon. Friend 
gave for refusing to support the mea- 
sure. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson)— 
though they were aware that those 
whom he ordinarily represented were 
not entirely in concurrence with the pro- 
posals of the noble Lord—thought that, 
for certain reasons, it would be desirable 
to give the Bill a second reading. But 
there were two classes of persons in this 
country, and two only. There were the 
friends of temperance, represented by, 
he trusted, the majority of this House ; 
and there were the friends of total ab- 
stinence, of whom the hon. Member for 
Carlisle was the advocate. What, how- 
ever, the House had to consider was 
what was best for the interests of tem- 


perance. If they were a new com- 
munity, he (Sir John Hay) supposed 
one of the first arrangements which the 


community would undertake would be to 
see that these hostelries and taverns 
were provided where persons might find 
necessary refreshment ; and it seemed to 





| him that because they were an old com- 
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munity, it was equally necessary that, 
under due regulation no doubt, these 
conveniences for the public use should 
be continued. He (Sir John Hay) had 
now been for some 41 years a magistrate 
in his own locality, where sobriety had 
greatly increased. The population in 
that district had not greatly increased in 
40 years; but the public-houses con- 
sidered necessary for the population had 
been diminished by two-thirds. That 
was the case in other parts of Scotland ; 
and, if so, to what better source could 
they look for the regulation of this sub- 
ject than to the magistracy of the coun- 
try? He objected to the question of the 
number or nature of the public-houses 
being thrown into the arena of a popular 
election. It would be very much against 
the peace of a district. Therefore, look- 
ing to the fact that the Bill which the 
noble Lord had introduced, and had in- 
troduced, he had no doubt, for excellent 
reasons—looking to the fact that it left 
to the majority in each district the deter- 
mination of the number of public-houses 
which should be permitted, that con- 
demned it, in his opinion, and prevented 
him from voting for some other pro- 
visions which he should be glad to see 
introduced. It had been pointed out 
that the circumstances and nature of 
districts should be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the numbers of the 
resident population, in determining how 
many public-houses should be licensed. 
Allusions had been made to the burghs 
of Peterhead and Dysart, which had the 
same normal population; but it should 
be considered that in Peterhead, besides 
the ordinary local population of indus- 
trious fishermen, there was, at certain 
seasons, a large accession of strangers 
taking part in the herring fishery. Now, 
it appeared to him that during the dull 
season the local vote might be given in 
favour of the reduction of the number of 
licensed houses, without any care for the 
convenience of visitors, who might not 
be able on their arrival to find that 
accommodation which they had a right 
to expect. On the whole, he considered 
that the power of licensing could not be 
placed in better hands than those of the 
resident magistrates; and he was entirely 
averse to any arrangement which would 
take away from the local magistracy, or 
from the burgh magistracy, the power 
which they now possessed of determining 
the necessities of their particular dis- 
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tricts. He believed they were more 
capable of determining wisely what 
might be necessary for their district 
than the breath of popular opinion, in- 
fluenced, perhaps, by the eloquence of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle, or other persons who might per- 
suade them that they did not require the 
particular assistance and convenience 
which was afforded by the public-houses 
in the respective districts, and thereby 
lead them to inflict an injury, not only 
on occasional visitors, but upon others 
who were permanently resident there. 
For these reasons, he must vote against 
the principle of the Bill which the noble 
Lord had introduced. His belief was 
that this Bill, if passed into law, would 
inflict a great amount of injury, not only 
on the casual visitors, but upon licensed 
tradersthemselves throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that, as an 
Irishman, he had to apologize for inter- 
fering in a discussion relating to a Scotch 
Bill; but he had a strong objection to 
any measure which involved the prin- 
ciple of confiscation, whether it affected 
Ireland or any other part of the Em- 
pire. If the Bill were carried for Scot- 
land, it would be sure to be proposed for 
Ireland next. That made it a matter of 
great and momentous consequence, and 
one which should not be left in the 
hands of a private Member. In his 
opinion, Government itself should take 
the subject up, for he did not see why 
the interests of a large trade and the 
ae of those engaged in it should 

e made away with by means of crude 
Quixotic legislation. Before he sat down 
he wished to correct what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the ‘Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). That 
hon. Gentleman had stated that during 
the discussion upon the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, he (Mr. O’Sullivan) said 
that 16,000 Irish publicans would be 
destroyed, unless they got compensa- 
tion. He did not think he had made 
that declaration. The fact was, the 
subject was so frequently before the 
House, and he among others had spoken 
so frequently on it, that he forgot what 
he really did say, and the hon. Baronet 
had himself so often joined in the dis- 
cussion that it was impossible he could 
recollect what had been said by each 
one of his opponents. To the best of 
his recollection, however, what he did 
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say was that if the Bill passed the Irish 
publicans would lose one-sixth of their 
profits under the operation of the Bill, 
and that for that loss they ought to 
be compensated. The truth of that 
had been amply proved. The Bill had 
turned out a failure. [‘‘ Hear, hear! | 
Yes, a failure; for a man who wante 

to get drunk had only to declare that 
he was a bond fide traveller, and forth- 
with he could be served with as much 
as he required. There never was a cha- 
racter so expansive as that of the bond 
fide traveller. The best definition he 
had yet heard was that given by Mr. 
Baron Dowse, who declared that a bond 
fide traveller was anyone who wanted to 


‘drink and had money in his pocket. 


This Bill certainly proposed to compen- 
sate the licensed traders in Scotland ; 
but how were they to be compensated? 
They were to receive the amount of 
three years’ profits as disclosed in the 
Income Tax Returns. But was the noble 
Lord aware that these men had paid 
for their houses 10 or 15 years’ pur- 
chase of the profits? He was, there- 
fore, bound to say that it was a most 
extraordinary thing that anyone could 
be found so cruel and inconsiderate 
as to bring in a Bill to confiscate all 
beyond the three years’ price and the 
price the publicans themselves had 
paid for the business. He hoped the 
House would not be so unjust as to 
sanction any such measure. They had 
heard from the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet who represented Wigtonshire 
(Sir John Hay) enough to satisfy them. 
That right hon. Gentleman had told 
them that under the jurisdiction of the 
local magistrates the licensed houses in 
his district had been reduced one-third ; 
although, in his (Mr. O’Sullivan’s) opi- 
nion, the number of public-houses had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
for if a man wanted to get drunk he 
could get as much to drink at one public- 
house as he could get with the full range 
of 10 public-houses, if the landlord 
though the had not already had enough— 
for there was no greater nuisance to the 
publican than the drunkard ; no man in- 
flicted upon him a greater amount of 
injury ; for such was his conduct that he 
turned respectable customers out of the 
place. He repeated that this was a 
matter which ought to be left in the 
hands of the magistrates, under whose 
jurisdiction the numberof licensed houses 
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had been reduced, although the popu- 
lation had largely increased. Again, 
he had to say that he did not wish to 
interfere in what was a purely Scotch 
matter, were it not that he felt that this 
measure, if it became law, might be 
made the precedent for the introduction 
of a similar measure of confiscation with 
respect to Ireland, and finally as regards 
England itself—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” |—for, from 
what he knew of the Temperance Party, 
they cared little about confiscating the 
property of the licensed victuallers, whe- 
= they were Irish, Scotch, or Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that, 
discussing the Bill at the present day, it 
would be out of place to dwell upon the 
evils of the traffic, which were generally 
recognized in the country. He quite con- 
curred with the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Dalrymple), that this ought not to 
be made a Party question. On both 
sides of the House, he thought, there 
was a general agreement, that it was 
one which ought to be dealt with by the 
Legislature without delay. At any rate, 
so far as Scotland was concerned that 
opinion was very strong. Scotland, how- 
ever, was much in advance of Eng- 
land on the question; and, therefore, 
he felt indebted to the noble Lord for 
having given his attention to this ques- 
tion, and for having attempted to deal 
with it in a manner in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of Scot- 
land. He did not intend, on this occa- 
sion, to enter into the details of the 
Bill. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned, there were some parts of it 
which he would wish to see amended ; 
but he thought that in Committee was 
the time to deal with these. The recom- 
mendation of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), that 
the second reading should be taken on 
the understanding that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, was one 
which might be agreed to by the 
House. The Bill had very much to 
commend it, and it would bea great 
pity if the second reading were rejected ; 
and, on the other hand, there were 
several novel features in the Bill which 
might be dealt with in a Select Com- 
mittee with more effect than in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. He cer- 
tainly should give his support to the 
second reading, in the belief that the 
Bill might be amended in Committee. 
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Dr. CAMERON said, that the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
John Hay) told them how it was for the 
magistrates to see that public-house ac- 
commodation was provided, and how 
they had done their duty admirably, and 
how they had done it by cutting down 
the number of licences by a third. Well, 
that was exactly what he (Dr. Cameron) 
wanted to see done to a greater extent. 
But in discussing the local circumstances 
of Scotland, the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet forgot that a number of dif- 
ferent licensing systems existed there. In 
the counties the control of the licensing 
system was certainly entirely intrusted 
to magistrates appointed by the Crown; 
but in the burghs a veto power on all 
new licences was placed in the hands of 
magistrates elected—though not perhaps 
directly elected—by the people; and, 
again, in the country there was the 
power of the landlords, overriding that 
of the magistrates, to declare that upon 
their estates they would have no licensed 
houses. Therefore, he thought any ar- 
gument founded upon the existing state 
of things went as far in favour of the 
noble Lord the Member for Argyllshire 
(Lord Colin Campbell) as of the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet. They had 
been told that the Bill was one of such 
magnitude that it ought to have been 
introduced by the Government. He (Dr. 
Cameron) admitted that it was a Bill 
of great magnitude, and it would have 
been desirable if it could have been in- 
troduced by the Government. There 
were a great many important Bills re- 
lating to Scotland which they would 
like to see introduced by the Govern- 
ment. The time at the disposal of the 
Government, however, was so limited 
that Scotland was favoured with very 
few Government measures indeed. He 
did not say that for the purpose of re- 
flecting in any way upon the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, or anyone 
else connected with the Government; 
but he thought, under the circumstances, 
it was hardly fair when a private Mem- 
ber stepped in and placed a cut-and- 
dried plan in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and secured a time for its discus- 
sion which the Government could not 
afford, that he should be met with such 
objections, and told he should not step 
in to try what could be done. He did 


not think his noble Friend expected to 
be able to pass the Bill in the 
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his own unaided efforts ; but he thought 
the noble Lord had done eminent ser- 
vice in bringing it forward, and in ob- 
taining the discussion which had taken 
place. He must say he trusted the 
effect of his introducing the Bill, and in 
embodying in it so many practical points, 
would be to induce the Government to 
deal with the question; for there was 
no subject affecting Scotch interests in 
which, according to his experience, there 
was such general interest felt. At no 
political meeting could Scotch Members 
attend without being asked questions on 
that particular subject, and on no sub- 
ject were so many meetings held and so 
much said as on the Scotch Licensing 
Question. He therefore trusted the 
Government would deal with the ques- 
tion themselves; and he was sure no 
Member in the House would view them 
doing so with greater pleasure than the 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill. A 
great deal of fault had been found with 
the details of the Bill. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had possibly dealt in a more 
prudent fashion with the Licensing Ques- 
tion. He never introduced any details 
at all. He (Dr. Cameron) had heard the 
way in which the hon. Baronet dealt 
with the question compared with the 
way in which the prize-fighter of the 
old times used to meet an opponent. He 
used to have his hair cropped and his 
ears greased in order that his opponent 
could not get hold of him. If he might 
use the expression, he would say that 
the hon. Baronet had done the same 
thing, and had reduced his Biii to a Pre- 
amble, so that it might pass the House. 
But his noble Friend had not gained the 
experience of the hon. Baronet, though, 
no doubt, when he had, he would follow 
that example and cut down his pro- 
portions more. But he really did not 
think the present was an occasion when 
they ought to discuss the minutie of the 
Bill. ‘The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) had a measure before 
the House which he had introduced for 
the promotion of temperance. He was 
impressed with the great evils worked 
by newly-distilled spirits, and he had a 
measure for detaining spirits in bond 
until they had become less obnoxious. 
A large section of the Temperance Party 
did not quite agree with him as to the 
efficacy of this specific against drunken- 
ness; but he (Dr. Cameron) could not 
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refuse to agree with him on the ques- 
tion of a scientific fact, and he had 
therefore given the Bill his support, 
as he thought that it would do some 
good. The principle of the present 
Bill Pe A 4 to be the transfer to a 
large extent of the granting of licences 
to popularly-elected bodies, and the 
restriction of the number of licences 
granted. Taking that into consideration, 
he thought the suggestion made by his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Anderson), that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and 
then referred to a Select Committee, 
was an eminentiy practical one. The 
Bill contained so many points that the 
whole Licensing Question of Scotland 
would be brought before the Committee ; 
and if the postponement of the Bill for 
six months would meet the views of 
the hon. Baronet who had proposed the 
Amendment (Sir Herbert Maxwell), that 
certainly would be attained by referring 
the Bill to a Committee, while a large 
amount of information would be ob- 
tained by that course, and would be 
embodied in its Report. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that if the object of the noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire (Lord Colin 
Campbell), in introducing the Bill, was 
to raise a discussion on the question, he 
should have no objection ; but if the 
object was to secure the approval by 
the House of the general principles of 
the measure, then he thought the House 
ought to pause before it sanctioned a 
Bill, part of which he considered a 
flagrant injustice, and other portions of 
which he considered to be impracticable. 
If the object of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), in proposing 
that the Bill should be sent to a Select 
Committee, was to leave the Committee 
open to consider the whole question, 
and to draw its own conclusion as to 
what was desirable and what was not, 
that would merely be a Committee on 
the whole question of Temperance ; and 
he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) should have 
no objection. He would not go into the 
details of the Bill, which were very 
elaborate, and difficult to deal with in 
discussion. Looking, in the first place, 
to the reasons why legislation was re- 
quired at all, he, for one, believed, and 
had always contended, that the existing 
licensing body had been very hardly 
dealt with by the public. They had 
done their duty fairl , and in confor- 
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mity with what he conceived to have 
been the intention of Parliament, which 
had never been that the object of a 
licensing body was, as far as they could, 
to restrict the liquor traffic. The main 
object had been a matter of police—of — 
putting the whole of the public-houses 
under such control of public authorities 
that all publicans should be upon their 
good behaviour, and their licences should 
be taken away in the case of bad be- 
haviour; and there was a restriction as 
to new licences, in view of the demands 
that existed for them. He thought the 
magistrates had behaved in a manner 
which justified the confidence of the 
country. In regard to the point of new 
licences, there had been, he thought, a 
fair complaint made. He thought there 
had, perhaps, been a tendency to show 
somewhat greater latitude than was de- 
sirable, and the demands which had 
arisen for a reform was chiefly in that 
direction, especially in Scotland. He 
thought the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had done good service in putting the 
law upon a much better footing, so that 
the function of licensing was performed 
by a more select body. He (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) was prepared to go with 
the Bill, so far as it proposed to give a 
greater amount of popular control in 
the matter of licensing. Up to that 
point, and to that point only, he was 
quite prepared to go with the noble 
Lord in the reforms proposed in the 
Bill. Beyond that, he thought the pro- 
posals were such as would never work, 
and must lead to injustice. If they 
went beyond a certain point they ran 
far greater danger of increasing the in- 
temperance of the country than any 
chance of reducing it, and would proba- 
bly encourage low ‘‘shebeens,” and give 
a great impulse to intemperance. To 
attempt to reduce the existing public- 
houses by one-half could not be done 
without injustice ; and how was it to be 
done? Not by the voice of the licens- 
ing body, who should determine what 
houses should be retained; but the 
houses were to be put up to auction to 
the highest bidder, and the result would 
possibly be to throw the trade into the 
worst hands. He looked upon the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oarlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) as the greatest advo- 
cate of intemperance in the country. 
That was not the hon. Baronet’s views ; 
but it was the natural result of the legis- 
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lation he wished the House to adopt. 
The attempt of the noble Lord to intro- 
duce a compromise in the Bill must 
certainly fail. He proposed to give the 
right to a majority in a district to sup- 
press public-houses; and then he went 
on to say that the minority had rights 
also, and that they might have public- 
houses for their own benefit. The two 
rinciples were irreconcilable. He (Sir 

dward Colebrooke) wished to know 
how far this measure was proposed as 
an experiment of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem. It was on the lines of that system. 
It proposed to put the licences into the 
hands of licensing bodies, with a view 
to having each public-house put up to 
auction. He had always been anxious 
that some experiment of that kind should 
be tried; but it must be tried only as 
an experiment. Then it was proposed 
that there should be compensation; but, 
under the Bill, the people who were to 
pay were not simply those who voted to 
do away with the public-houses, but the 
whole community. He asked hon. Mem- 
bers representing either burghs or coun- 
ties to look at the Bill again, and 
consider what it was they were voting 
for. It was that the whole expense 
should be thrown, not upon those who 
voted for the proposal, but upon the 
whole body of the ratepayers, though 
they might object to the system alto- 
gether. He objected to this proceeding 
altogether. The system might be carried 
out by voluntary effort, and a proposal 
of that kind might be deserving of the 
attention of Parliament. He could not, 
therefore, vote for the Bill in the shape 
in which it was brought forward. If 
Her Majesty’s Government were desirous 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee, he should then have no ob- 
jection to its second reading, with the 
view of the whole question being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER said, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
had made a valuable contribution to the 
discussion ; but his criticism bore chiefly 
on details which did not necessarily 
affect the second reading. He trusted, 
therefore, they might have the support of 
the hon. Baronet on the terms he offered, 
and which he thought the noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire (Lord Colin 
Campbell) would accept—namely, to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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For his own part, he intended to sup- 
ort the second reading of the Bill ; 
ecause, although he thought that many 

of the details were complicated, and 

perhaps some of the minor principles 
were objectionable, yet he was in favour 
of the main principle. He could not, 
however, support it silently, because, 
in the course of the debate, there had 
been so much difference of opinion ex- 
pressed as to what was the principle of 
the Bill. Perhaps the haziest form in 
which it had been presented was, as 
usual, the form in which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had put it, for, avoiding, as 
he habitually did, a close grappling 
with the difficulties, he represented the 
principle of the Bill as being simply 
this—those who voted for the Bill would 
express the opinion that the House was 
ready and anxious, in some way, to 
take some decisive step to reduce the 
deadening influence of the liquor 
traffic. Well, if that had been the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he (Mr. C. 8. Parker) 
conceived that almost every Member of 
the House would be willing to support 
it. He supposed even the warmest op- 
ponents of it would not refuse, in some 
way, to take some step to reduce the 
deadening influence of the liquor traffic. 

But elsewhere in his speech, the hon. Ba- 
ronet took good care also to say that the 
principle of this Bill was the principle of 
the Permissive Bill—virtually the Pre- 
amble of the Permissive Bill—— 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: The hon. 
Member has misunderstood me. I said 
that the Resolution which I had twice 
carried in this House was virtually the 
same. 

Mr. C. S. PARKER said, he would 
accept the correction ; but did not think 
it made very much difference to his 
practical argument, He was himself 
voting for this Bill on the principle of 
Local Option, as he understood it. But 
the hon. Baronet was very much in the 
habit of telling the country that the 
principle of Local Option was the same 
as the principle of the Permissive Bill. 
He had told the House that day that the 
Members of Scotland had voted in the 
proportion of 8 to 1 in favour of the 
principle, which he sometimes called 
that of Local Option, and sometimes that 
of the Preamble of his Permissive Bill. 
It was quite true the Members for Scot- 
land had voted in that proportion for 
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the principle of Local Option; but it 
was distinctly explained in the debate in 
which it was first brought forward that 
Local Option by no means necessarily in- 
volved the principle of the Permissive 
Bill. He (Mr. C. 8. Parker) should like 
to remind the hon. Baronet of what he 
said in the first debate on the Local 
Option Resolution. He then said that 
hon. Members were very suspicious, as 
if he had got a Permissive Bill concealed 
somewhere about his person; but he 
begged them to lay aside suspicion, 
because if anyone still thought that Re- 
solution were a Permissive Bill, he could 
refer them to the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), who were about to sup- 
port him. Everyone knew that those 
right hon. Gentlemen were opponents 
of the Permissive Bill; and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford was care- 
ful to say that he only gave his 
support to the Local Option Resolution 
on the understanding that some pro- 
vision should be made by which, in 
every district, the minority should be 
able to obtain liquor. But to return 
to the present Bill, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), whose name 
was on it, told them that the chief 
principle of the Bill was to transfer the 
licensing to some popularly elected body, 
and to endeavour to restrict the number 
of licensed houses. He (Mr. C. 8. Par- 
ker) thought that was a very fair de- 
scription of the principle of the Bill. He 
should not go into the details of the Bill; 
but there was one point on which he 
should like to make a remark—namely, 
that a good deal of the opposition with 
which the noble Lord had been met—he 
thought, rather unkindly assailed—came 
from the very quarters in which he was 
induced to bring forward the Bill, and 
was due to the fact that while he placed 
elected authorities in the burghs, in the 
counties, as a temporary measure, he 
left the licensing in the hands of a body 
to be elected by the magistrates. He 
could understand that it might be 
politic, as a transitional measure, so to 
vest the licensing ; but he thought the 
noble Lord might rest assured that a 
great deal of the lack of popular sup- 
port, and of the lukewarmness in regard 
to the Bill, was due to his having been 
unable to place the licensing authority 
throughout the country in the hands 
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of bodies elected by the ratepayers, and 
he thought if the Government were to 
take up this question, it would be most 
important that they should deal with it 
as a part of the larger question of Local 
Government. It would be unfortunate 
if they attempted to bring in a Bill deal- 
ing in that way with only one-half of the 
subject, placing burghs under elected 
boards, and leaving counties still un- 
der the present authority, or under a 
committee elected by them. He hoped 
that next year the Government might 
be able to take up that great measure, 
which they had dropped this year, of 
general reform of Local Government ; 
and it seemed to him, when they had 
reform of the Local Government of the 
country, that the licensing power, as well 
as many other powers, should be vested 
in new boards, so elected as at once to 
command the confidence of the country, 
and retain the ripe experience of those 
who had administered the licensing sys- 
tem. On another objection made, he 
did not at all see the truth of what 
had been said, that it was inconsis- 
tent to give in some degree a popular 
veto, and yet again place, as it were, a 
veto on a veto, and give the minority 
the means of obtaining their habitual 
beverages. On the contrary, it was the 
very provision which was demanded by 
theright hon. Member for Bradford when 
the Local Option Resolution was first in- 
troduced. As he (Mr. C. 8. Parker) un- 
derstood that provision, it was intended 
that the power of veto should not go 
so far as total prohibition, but that in 
every district there should be some 
opportunity for the minority to obtain 
their usual refreshments and beverages. 
He should vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, not because he thought that 
all the minor principles init might prove 
to be defensible, but on the principle 
of the Local Option Resolution, not un- 
derstood in the sense of the Permissive 
Bill, but in the sense of vesting the 
licensing in a power directly responsible 
by election to the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
although he thought it was objection- 
able in many respects. He hoped that if 
it passed that stage, it would not be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and that 
the House would not hear any more of it 
this Session. He thought that the Bill 
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did not contain material out of which a 
working Bill for Scotland could be ela- 
borated by a Select Committee ; but he 
trusted that the Government would, early 
next Session, take up the whole ques- 
tion, in consideration of the growing 
interest in it throughout the country. 
Mr. ORR EWING said, if this Bill 
was sent to a Select Committee it would 
be thought by the people of Scotland 
that its principle was approved of. He 
therefore objected to the suggestions 
made by the hon. Member for North 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) ; 
but he had no objection to the whole 
question of licensing being referred to 
a Select Committee, if the Government 
thought it was necessary. This Bill 
raised very important questions, not only 
as to social arrangements, but as to the 
taxation of Scotland ; because if the plan 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Colin 
Campbell) were adopted, it would add a 
very heavy burden to the existing taxa- 
tion of every parish and burgh. As 
to the idea of three years’ purchase 
being paid for what a man had probably 
given 10or li years’ purchase—of course, 
that was monstrous confiscation; and 
he hoped the Government would have 
nothing to do with such ascheme. He 
thought they went on very well in Scot- 
land as it was. Let them wait until the 
measure promised by Government for 
County Boards was introduced. Until 
that was brought forward, he hoped the 
Government would not allow any such 
Bill as this to pass the second reading. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I do think the House 
and the country are much indebted to 
my noble Friend the Member for Argyll- 
shire (Lord Colin Campbell) for having 
brought this large and important ques- 
tion before them in the shape of the 
Bill now before the House. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the magnitude 
and importance of the question, and I 
think I am correct in saying that there 
is no part of the country in which its 
importance is more recognized than in 
Scotland ; nor is there any part where 
there is a larger, a more wide-spread 
interest in it, than in that country.. It 
has been said that on the Resolution of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) the Scotch Mem- 
bers manifested their opinion as to the 
direction which legislation should take 
on this subject ; and, undoubtedly, it was 
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very significant that the votes on that 
Resolution—I mean the votes of Scotch 
Members—were somewhat in the propor- 
tion of 8tolinitsfavour. That, I think, 
must be taken as expressing very clearly 
that North of the Tweed there is a 
strong opinion in favour of conferring 
large powers of regulation and control 
upon local bodies in the matter of the 
liquor traffic. It is no doubt true that 
there was a considerable range of opi- 
nion involved amongst those who voted 
for the Resolution—that is to say, there 
was a good deal of difference of view as 
to the precise mode in which, and as to 
the precise extent to which, the idea 
of local government implied in that 
Resolution ought to be carried out. 
It is because we have in the pre- 
sent Bill a very courageous and sincere 
attempt to formulate one of the phases of 
that range of opinion, that we owe a 
debt of gratitude tothe noble Lord. But 
I think the discussion which has taken 
place to-day, as well as the many objec- 
tions which have been raised, must have 
shown that there is not at present such 
a consensus of opinion as to the best 
mode of giving effect to the principle of 
local self government in the matter of 
the liquor traffic as to make it expe- 
dient that my noble Friend should press 
the Bill further through this Session. 
It has been truly stated that this is part 
of a larger question—the general ques- 
tion of Local Government—and, un- 
doubtedly it is a very important part; 
but still it is only a branch of that 
question which has received, and will 
continue to receive, great attention at 
the hands of the Government. There- 
fore, without going into the details 
of the Bill, or following some of the 
criticisms which have been made upon 
it, I would put it to my noble Friend 
whether he should not for the present 
be satisfied with the very important con- 
tribution which has been made to the 
ultimate, and, I hope, not remote, solu- 
tion of this question, and not press the 
Bill further. I would not even willingly 
assent to the Bill being sent to a Select 
Committee, because there are important 
questions of principle involved in it; 
and it would be unfortunate, if those 
who are desirous to co-operate in the 
settlement of this great question, but 
who are not agreed as to the best mode 
of settlement, were put to a disadvan- 
tage in going toa division. I therefore 
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throw out the suggestion to my noble 
Friend not to carry the Bill further; 
and I believe that in doing so I express 
the prevalent sense of the hon. Members 
from Scotland. 

Mr. WARTON said, that when the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) threatened the 
Government that they would have to 
yield their places to others if they did 
not concur in his views, the House 
should be prepared to discount what 
emanated from that amiable enthusiast. 
The noble Lord the Member for Argyll- 
shire (Lord Colin Campbell), in moving 
the second reading, had objected to put- 
ting the people into leading-strings ; but 
to prevent them drinking when they chose 
was to treat them worse than children. 
It was the right of every man to get 
drink whenever he wanted it; and he 
should be trusted to his own sense of 
moderation not to drink to excess. To 
control the community as to drinking 
was to subject them to Radical tyranny. 
Of the noble Lord’s eight bridesmaids 
—he meant ‘‘ supporters ’’— four had 
spoken during the debate; but not 
one of the four had expressed concur- 
rence with the Bill. If they did not 
agree with it, they should not back it 
merely for the sake of temporary popu- 
larity. He hated political insincerity ; 
but that was what kept the Party of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
on its legs, If the supporters of the 
Bill wanted it referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, why did not they begin by pro- 
posing a Committee, instead of wasting 
the time of the House with a crude Bill 
like that? The noble Lord himself had 
called it a crude measure. 

Lorpv COLIN CAMPBELL denied 
that he himself had called the Bill a 
crude measure. He attached no value 
to that criticism as coming from hon. 
Members opposite. If the Bill was crude, 
it would be for the House to alter it in 
such a way as might convert it into one 
which could not be so described. 

Mr. WARTON understood the noble 
Lord to admit the crudity of the Bill; 
but if that was not so, he was sorry for 
him. It would be well for the noble 
Lord to be delivered from the false kind- 
ness of his friends. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till 7o- morrow, 
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MOTION. 


0 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BUILD- 
INGS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hows, Bill for the 
Transfer of Property in Ireland held for the 
service of Her Majesty’s Customs, and of the 
Inland Revenue, to the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto, ordered to be trom in by Mr. 
Joun Hoims and Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 156.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 11th May, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bitts—First Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) Act Amendment * 
(84); Boiler Explosions* (85): Military 
Manceuvres* (86) ; Documentary Evidence * 
(87); Commons Regulation Provisional 
Orders * (88) ; Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (89); 
Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment * (90); 
Imprisonment for Contumacy * (91). 


HIGHWAY ACTS—LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in rising to 
call attention to the Report of the Select 
Committee of last Session on the High- 
way Acts; and to inquire, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, having regard to 
the relative state of Business in the two 
Houses of Parliament, will introduce into 
this House the measure for local self- 
government in counties, promised in the 
Queen’s Speech? said, that last Session 
greatinterest wastakenin this question by 
their Lordships, and it was inquired into 
by a Committee of 16, eight Members 
being taken from each side of the House. 
In their Report the Committee expressed 
admiration for the system existing in 
Scotland, where the highways were 
managed by bodies elected partly by 
owners of the land and partly by occu- 
piers—bodies analogous to those which 
might be constituted in this country 
under a measure creating County Boards. 
The Committee thought that in any Bill 
which might be introduced by the 
Government for the establishment of 
County Boards, a scheme might be in- 
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cluded for the administration of high- 
ways; and they were unanimously of 
opinion that some relief should be 
afforded by a redistribution of the 
charges for the roads, which now fell 
almost exclusively upon one class of 
roperty. Partly in consequence of the 

eport of the Committee, they were 
informed in the Queen’s Speech, at 
the opening of the Session, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
invite Parliament to deal with the 
uestion of Local Self-Government in 

ounties, and to make certain financial 
changes. He had no doubt the noble 
Lord who represented the Department 
in that House would say that the finan- 
cial part of the measure would be so 
mixed up with the other part that a Bill 
could not be introduced in that House. 
But he had reason for hoping that it 
would not be impossible to do so, if the 
financial proposals were separated from 
the Bill ; because in the Queen’s Speech 
it was distinctly stated that the propo- 
sals for the establishment of Local Self- 
Government were to be applied to Eng- 
lish and Welsh Counties, whereas the 
financial changes were to be applied to 
the whole of Great Britain. He fancied, 
therefore, there need be no difficulty in 
separating the one from the other. The 
reason why he was anxious to press the 
matter upon the Government was be- 
cause the Prime Minister himself, at the 
beginning of the Session, had reiterated 
the statement, in language of solemn 
romise, that the Session should not 
# allowed to pass without seeing this 
measure introduced. The leading news- 

aper of the day, however, evidently 
Soar more of the capabilities of the 
Prime Minister than he did himself, 
for the day after the speech was de- 
livered it characterized the proposal as 
one that would probably not be real- 
ized, but would be as fugitive and as 
evanescent asa dream. The result of the 
statement of the Government showed the 
truth of the maxim, Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus. The whole ques- 
tion of Local Government and Taxation 
had now been put off. He extremely re- 
gretted that this had been done, and he 
still hoped it was not too late to undo 
it. Even if a Bill were introduced into 
that House and thrown out, the Govern- 
ment would be no worse off than they 
were at present; while it was possible 
that the suggestions thrown out would 
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be of great value in a subsequent Session. 
On the other hand, if the measure passed 
that House, time might possibly allow 
of its being dealt with by the other 
House of Parliament. He felt bound 
to take this opportunity of protesting 
against the practice of not submitting 
to their Lordships measures which were 
of the utmost importance to them until 
the end of the Session, when discussion 
was impossible. Unless Her Majesty’s 
Government desired to reduce that House 
to the position of a tribunal for register- 
ing the decrees of the other House, he 
thought they ought to propose for the 
consideration of their Lordships the 
measure which was already in a pigeon- 
hole at the Local Government Board. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, his noble 
Friend had anticipated the answer which 
he had to make. The Resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of a County 
Board was carried without a division. 
Her Majesty’s Government had hoped 
to bring in a Bill this Session dealing 
with the whole question; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Prime Minister had been 
obliged to postpone the Bill. He was 
authorized to state that, as the measure 
dealt entirely with Local Taxation, it was 
impossible to introduce it in their Lord- 
ships’ House. 


JUDICATURE ACT, 1876 — THE 
APPELLATE COURT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CAIRNS, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why it is that 
no judicial appointment has been made 
under the Act of 1876 consequent on the 
death of Sir James Colvile and the re- 
signation of Sir Montague Smith? said, 
he wished briefly to explain why he put 
the Question. Their Lordships would, 
perhaps, remember that several years 
ago, when the business of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was 
very much in arrear, an Act was passed 
authorizing the appointment of four paid 
Judges of the Judicial Committee. Some 
years afterwards, when the question of 
the Appellate Jurisdiction was under con- 
sideration, a proposal was made, and 
accepted by Parliament, that the whole 
of the appellate business—both that 
which had previously gone before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
and that which came before their Lord- 
ships’ House—should in future be dis- 
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posed of by one Court of Appeal, and 
that the Judicial Committee and the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of that House should 
come to an end. This arrangement, 
again, was the subject of alteration and 
legislation in 1876, and the two appel- 
late tribunals were continued. It was 
considered, however, that, although Par- 
liament was not prepared to amalgamate 
the two jurisdictions, there would be a 
great advantage in having the two tri- 
bunals, as far as conveniently could be 
done, composed of the same Judges. By 
that means, although there would not 
be a single tribunal, there would be 
great similarity, if not identity, in the 
principles of the decisions. Power was 
given to appoint, in the first instance, two 
Lords of Appeal, with salaries, and hold- 
ing peerages for life. Then it was pro- 
vided by the same Act of Parliament 
that, as soon as two of the four paid 
members of the Judicial Committee died 
or resigned, a third Lord of Appeal 
might be appointed; and again, in the 
same way, if the remaining two members 
died or resigned, a fourth Lord of Appeal 
might be appointed. Therefore, in the 
result, there would be four Lords of 
Appeal in that House with salaries and 
life Peerages. The same Act of Parlia- 
ment provided that the Lords of Appeal, 
whether two, three, or four in number, 
should, as far as the Business of that 
House would permit, sit on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. In 
this way there would be in the first in- 
stance, and still more when there were 
four Lords of Appeal, almost an identity 
in the composition of the two tribunals. 
Several months ago the country was de- 
prived, by death, of the valuable ser- 
vices of Sit James Colvile, and since 
then a further loss had occurred by the 
resignation of Sir Montague Smith. It 
was very desirable that the Judicial 
Committee should be as strong as pos- 
sible, the appeals which came before it 
being of great importance, involving, as 
they did, property of great value and 
large amounts, and also Constitutional 
questions. But at present the composi- 
tion of the Judicial Committee was not 
at all satisfactory, although he wished 
to speak with the greatest respect of the 
eminent persons who sat upon it. Sir 
Barnes Peacock had had no judicial ex- 
perience in this country, and his connec- 
tion with the Bar was not of old stand- 
ing. Another member of the Judicial 
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Committee was Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
who had never filled any judicial office. 
The only member of the Committee who 
had filled a high judicial post in this 
country was Sir Robert Collier, who, as 
would be remembered, had been on the 
Bench for a very short time. He never 
remembered a time before when the 
Judicial Committee had only one mem- 
ber who had filled high judicial office. 
He did not think that was a satisfactory 
state of things, especially in regard to 
our Colonies. Appeals from decisions of 
Judges of high eminence were heard by 
the Judicial Committee, which thus be- 
came one of the strongest bonds between 
the Colonies and the Mother Country. 
He wished it to be understood that he 
did not admit that the Government had 
any discretion in the matter. It was 
quite true that the words of the Act 
were that, in the circumstances which 
had arisen, the Crown ‘‘may” appoint 
a Lord of Appeal. But it was perfectly 
clear that when a public duty had to be 
performed words in themselves permis- 
sive carried with them an obligation 
from, which the Government could not 
recede. Though the words were per- 
missive, it could not be supposed that 
the Government had any discretion in 
filling up the vacancy. When Parlia- 
ment had once expressed clearly what 
the Judicial Services of the country 
should be, that Service must be kept up. 
There was no option in the matter. 
There was cone case in which a discretion 
might be exercised by the Government, 
and that was if the Government were 
about to submit a measure to Parlia- 
ment for making some alterations in the 
constitution of the Courts; but when 
they were not going to do that, he con- 
sidered that they had no choice but to 
make the appointment and fill up the 
vacancy. He hoped the Government 
would make the Judicial Committee as 
strong as it could be made, and that an 
assurance would be given by his noble 
and learned Friend that the office would 
be filled up without delay. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
his noble and learned Friend was per- 
fectly accurate in his statement of the 
terms of the Act of Parliament. He 
could not entirely agree with him in 
the concluding part of his observations, 
as to the nature of the power given to 
the Crown by the words of the Act, and 
the obligations of the Government with 
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regard to an appointment of this kind. 
But his noble and learned Frend must 
not conclude that the Government were 
not going to fill up the vacancy. The 
Government were going to fillitup. The 
only question was as to the manner in 
which that should be done. He demurred 
to the statement of his noble and learned 
Friend that because the Act created 
salaried Judges, the word ‘‘ may” ought 
of necessity to be read as ‘ must,” and 
that immediately on the happening of a 
vacancy the Government were under an 
obligation to appoint a salaried Judge 
to that vacancy. Suppose the Govern- 
ment had the advantage in the Judicial 
Committee not only of the services of the 
eminent persons who ordinarily served 
there, but also of other Judges who had 
retired from the Bench after long expe- 
rience, in full possession of their powers 
and willing to give their assistance. In 
those circumstances, with all deference to 
his noble and learned Friend, he did not 
think it would necessarily be the duty of 
the Government to create an additional 
Judge, unless he was really wanted. 
That was, in point of fact, the view of 
the Head of the Government. His right 
hon. Friend was quite prepared to per- 
form the duty of appointing a new Law 
Lord upon the occurrence of these two 
vacancies; but he desired, first, to be 
satisfied that the circumstances made it 
necessary, for the proper and satisfac- 
tory administration of justice, to impose 
that additional charge upon the country. 
Now, at the time when the vacancies 
referred to took place, the state of busi- 
ness before the Judicial Committee was 
not such as to make a new appointment 
urgently necessary, but it admitted of 
time being taken for the consideration of 
the matter. The arrears had been kept 
down, and the business before the Privy 
Council was much less than in former 
years. In January last, assistance had 
been given by Lord Blackburn and Lord 
Watson, and again, occasionally, since 
Parliament met, by these learned Lords 
and by himself and by Mr. Justice 
Hannen ; therefore, looking at the state 
of business at the time referred to, it did 
not appear to him that the question then 
required immediate decision. Asregarded 
the Judges who now sat at the Privy 
Council, he quite agreed as to the great 
abilities, merits, and services of those 
learned persons; and he thought there 
was no reason to doubt that the manner 
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in which they discharged their duties 
had given satisfaction to the suitors. 
It was true that the only salaried Judge 
there who had filled a judicial office in 
this country was Sir Robert Collier ; but 
two of the other Judges, who now ordi- 
narily sat in that tribunal hed filled judi- 
cial offices, and had considerable ex- 
perience in India. Though Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse had never had a seat on the 
Judicial Bench, he was admirably quali- 
fied, by his learning and experience and 
practice at the Chancery Bar in thiscoun- 
try, for the position which he now filled at 
the Privy Council. It should be remem- 
bered that Sir James Stephen also left 
his practice at the Bar in England and 
went to India, and when he returned to 
this country his noble and learned Friend 
did not think that he was otherwise 
than well qualified to discharge the duties 
of a Judge of the High Court and pro- 
perly fill that eminent position, and he 
(the Lord Chancellor) could say thesame 
of Sir Arthur Hobhouse; therefore, the 
circumstances which had been referred 
to had not left any doubt in his mind 
that the legal business, both in that 
House and before the Judicial Commit- 
tee, had been, and was being, well and 
efficiently performed. He was, at the 
same time, quite sensible of the advan- 
tage of strengthening the permanent and 
salaried element in the Judicial Com- 
mittee; and there were, at the present 
moment, circumstances connected with 
the state of the business in the Appellate 
branch of the Supreme Court which 
made this appear to be the proper time 
for doing so. He thought it was proper to 
state his intention before long to submit 
a measure which he hoped would not 
lead to much difference of opinion, and 
would strengthen the Court of Appeal, 
and prevent those occasional emergencies 
which had sometimes arisen. His noble 
and learned Friend was aware that the 
Act of 1875 gave the power from time 
to time of borrowing Judges from the 
Courts of First Instance. But that power 
was fettered by a very inconvenient con- 
dition, preventing it from being used in 
Assize time, which he hoped to remove. 
He also thought it would be desirable to 
give to those Members of that House, 
or of the Judicial Committee, who might 
be qualified by judicial service in the 
Supreme Court, or in the Courts out of 
which it had been formed, on the request 
of the Lord Chancellor, and if willing 
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Court of Appeal. In that manner the 
Lord Chancellor might sometimes be 
able to arrange the business of the Ap- 
peal Court in a more satisfactory manner. 
These alterations would be proposed, and 
they appeared to him to be desirable. 
It was also desirable that the existing 
vacancy should be filled up by a learned 
Judge, who should be at once a Member 
of the Judicial Tribunal of their Lord- 
ships’ House and of the Privy Council. 
He would undertake to say that that 
would be done as soon as the delibera- 
tions necessary as to the proper person 
to be so — were scomplens. 
Lorp C 

great pleasure at the latter part of the 
statement of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack. He wished 
to make a remark with reference to the 
present Court of Appeal. At this mo- 
ment that was the only part of the 
judicial system which was not working 
altogether satisfactorily. That was due 
to a want of strength, not in the quality, 
but the- number of the Judges. The 
Court of Appeal at Westminster was the 
only Court which had any considerable 
amount of arrear, both in point of num- 
bers and also in what was more impor- 
tant, time. By the reduction made in 
the Common Law by abolishing the two 
great offices of Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas and Lord Chief 
Baron, the number of ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Court of Appeal had been 
diminished. ‘The effect was that if any 
one of the ordinary Judges was inca- 
pacitated, even for a few days, from ill- 
ness the Court must cease to sit, ex- 
cept for interlocutory business, unless 
it could procure the assistance either of 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, Sir James Hannen, or him- 
self. Both his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack and Sir James Hannen 
had a great deal to attend to besides 
sitting at the Court of Appeal; and, as 
regarded himself, he could say that he 
never sat in that Court without some 
inconvenience. In the present satisfac- 
tory state of business in the High Court 
that inconvenience was not so great as 
formerly ; but still some inconvenience 
did attach to the performance of that 
duty. He felt sure, therefore, that the 
Profession would hail with great satis- 
faction any measure proposed by the 
Government which would enable a num- 
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ber of Judges to supply the places of 
those who were temporarily incapacitated 
by illness from performing their duties 
in the Court of Appeal. 


PETTY SESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Petty Sessions era | 
Act, 1851—Was presented by The Viscount 
Lirrorp; read 1*. (No. 89.) 


CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Canal Boats Act, 1877— 
Was presented by The Earl Stannore; read 1°. 
(No. 90.) 


IMPRISONMENT FOR OUNTUMACY BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Act third and fourth 
Victoria, chapter ninety-three, respecting im- 
prisonment for contumacy in Ecclesiastical 
Causes— Was presented by The Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury; read 1*. (No. 91.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 11th May, 1882. 





The House met at Nine of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstuic Bris —- Leave—Ordered 
—First Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) [157]; Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * [158] 

Further considered as amended—Judgments (In- 
ferior Courts) [44] 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *, 
and passed, with a New Title. 


QUESTIONS. 
=—egvihge=— 


LAW AND POLICE—GUN LICENCE 
ACT, 1870—USE OF REVOLVERS. 


Sm JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, having regard to the in- 
creased use of revolvers in the public 
streets, he will consider as to the pro- 
priety of directing the attention of magis- 
trates and the police authorities to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, 33 
and 34 Vic. c. 57, and especially to 
Sections 2 and 7 of such Act, by which it 
is enacted that 


‘* Every person who shall use or a » 
or other firearm, elsewhere than in a welling 
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house or curtilage thereof, without having in 
force a licence duly granted to him under this 
Act, shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds ;”’ 
and, whether he is aware of the ignorance 
prevailing as to the scope of the Act, and 
will take steps for aokiae it generally 
known that the Act (Gun Licence Act, 
1870) extends to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, including Ireland ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the Question was 
really chiefly an Excise matter ; but he 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
more attention ought to be paid to the 
prevalence of such a practice. He 
promised that steps would be taken to 
see that this was done in Ireland as well 
as in other parts of the Kingdom. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE “UNITED 
IRELAND” NEWSPAPER—SEDITIOUS 
LANGUAGE. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph, which appeared in 
the ‘‘ United Ireland ”’ of Saturday, May 
the 6th :— 

‘*The rats in the Castle cellars had better 
beware of rat traps; the vermin are going to 
have a bad time of it;’’ 
and, who are the registered or known 
proprietors of this journal ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): My attention 
has been called to the article in question, 
and it has also been considered by the 
Attorney General for Ireland. It is not 
believed that the article was intended to 
convey, or that it really did convey, any 
threat; but was merely a rough and 
coarse commentary on the expected 
changes in the Administration at the 
Castle. I am unable to say who are the 

resent registered proprietors; but I 

ow that in August last it was regis- 
tered inthenames of seven persons, whose 
names have already been given in this 
House, and which I can repeat if de- 
sired. [ Cries of ‘‘ Repeat!”] They were 
Mr. Patrick Egan, Mr. Charles Stewart 
Parnell, Dr. Joseph E. Kenny, Mr. J. G. 
Biggar, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, and Mr. Richard Lalor. 


STATE OF IRELAND —SEDITIOUS 
PLACARDS—COUNTY WICKLOW. 
Mr. BERESFORD asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
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been called to the subjoined placard, 
which has been extensively posted in 
the district of Baltinglass, county Wick- 
low :— 


“To the People of Donard and Surrounding 
Districts. 

* Any one who will speak to an emergency 
man, or deal with or go into his house, is a 
traitor to his country. 

“Those men who are having their work done 
at Dowling’s forge are unworthy of the name 
of Irishmen. They should be avoided. 

“James Lambe, Pat and Will Brine, of 
Coolamadra; Larry Rielly, Snugborough; Pat 
Murphy, Fryenstown; Ben Case, Spynans; 
Myles Doody, Cyle. 

“ The abovenamed are in the habit of visitin 
Peggy Plant’s publichouse. They will be look 
after in future. 

“ Q’Connor, should be 
lynched. 

“Let no one take bread from Firm, of Inchi- 
one, whilst he continues to supply Peggy 

lant. 


of Donoughmore, 


‘“* Baker, of Dunlaven, supplies Boycotts. Let 
the shopkeepers of Donard and Stratford dis- 
continue their dealings with him. 

“John Allen, Donard, is a man of the same 
stamp. Keep out of his house. 

‘* William Cullen, Castleruddery, is the only 
man who made any sacrifice in the country’s 
cause. Let all true Irishmen rally round him 
and show their appreciation of his noble con- 
duct by giving him their best support. 

“ Away with Foreign Rule. 
“ God Save Ireland; ”’ 


and, whether anyone has been arrested? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Yes, Sir; I 
have seen the placard referred to in the 
Question. It was secretly posted, and 
it has been taken down by the police 
wherever found. They have been directed 
to afford all practicable protection to the 

ersons named in the placard. No arrests 

ave yet been made in connection with 
it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SPEECH OF THE 
REV. MR. O’BOYLE. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE (for Mr. 
Cuaptin) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the report of a speech in 
the ‘‘Northern Whig” of Saturday, 
May 6th, attributed to the Reverend 
Mr. O’Boyle, P.P. of Saintfield, county 
Down, at a meeting in St. Mary Hall, 
Belfast, in which, among other things, 
he is reported to have said— 

** As for Dublin Castle, they might burn it 
any time. It was a nest of vipers. It would 
be well for Ireland if it were burned to-mor- 
row ;”’ 
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and, whether the Government intend to 
take any steps in the matter ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I have re- 
ferred to the newspaper mentioned in 
the Question ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that the report which it contains of 
this very reprehensible speech is substan- 
tially correct. I have no doubt my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland will make it his 
business, as soon as the pressure of more 
urgent affairs will permit, to consider 
the matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGES BY 
‘* MOONLIGHTERS.” 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Morning Post”’ of May 9th :— 

‘“‘ Outrages by ‘ Moonlighters.’.—Three shots 
were on Saturday night fired into the bedroom 
of the Rey. John Gilmour, a Presbyterian mi- 
nister and a landlord, residing near Omagh, 
who has had disputes with his tenants. Mr. 
Gilmour escaped uninjured. This is the first 
attempt at agrarian murder in Tyrone. An- 
other ‘Moonlight’ outrage is reported trom 
Coachford, Cork. It appears that on Saturday 
night four shots were fired into Derreen House, 
the residence of Miss Crooke. The shots were 
fired into the bedroom of Mr. Simon Crooke, 
who had remained up reading. The shutters 
were not closed, and the ruffians must have 
fired from a height, as the shot was lodged in 
the bedclothes and door ;”’ 
and, whether anyone is in custody for 
these outrages ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer): I have com- 
municated with the Constabulary autho- 
rities in Ireland in reference to these 
outrages. I find that in the case of the 
Rev. John Gilmour the matter has been 
a little exaggerated. One shot was ac- 
tually fired, but no one was injured ; 
and it is clear there was no attempt at 
murder, though there was at intimida- 
tion. In the case of Miss Crooke, three 
or four shots were fired into her house. 
In each case the police have made every 
endeavour to discover the perpetrators; 
but, so far, without success. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EMERGENCY 
: MEN AT ATTANAGH. 
Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the action of cer- 
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tain emergency men or caretakers at 
Attanagh, in the Queen’s County, who 
have thrown down and levelled the 
dwelling-house of the widow Byrne of 
Raheenduff, who, having been evicted 
by her landlord Mr. Brady of Myshall, 
in the county Carlow, is now awaiting 
the promised legislation as to arrears of 
rent with the view to redeem her hold- 
ing; and, whether the peace of the lo- 
a is endangered by these proceed- 
ings 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer): The tenant 
in this case was evicted for non-payment 
of rent, three years’ arrears being due 
to the landlord. The roof of the dwelling 
house was removed, and the outhouses 
were levelled. No interest whatever has 
been manifested in the neighbourhood 
at the proceedings in question, and the 
peace of the locality has not in any way 
been disturbed. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—RELEASE 
OF MR. MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Michael Davitt has been released 
on a simple ticket of leave, or whether 
his release has been accompanied with 
the expression of any intention on the 
part of the Government to advise Her 
Majesty to grant him a full pardon? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; no such intention has been expressed 
as that intimated in the Question of the 
hon. Member. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. DAWNAY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the serious out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire during the 
past month, and to the fact that the 
disease has in all cases broken out 
amongst cattle and swine imported direct 
from Ireland, and purchased at the York 
fortnightly markets; and, whether he 
will cause inquiries to be made with a 
view to ascertaining at what point on 
the route from Ireland the infection may 
have been contracted, and taking steps 
to prevent the further spread of the 
disease ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am assured that 


there has been nothing unusual in the 
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character or extent of the outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the North 
Riding. The number of outbreaks during 
the present year is nine. In most cases 
they have been traced to cattle brought 
from York Market. As Irish cattle, 
after landing, are treated the same as 
English and Scotch cattle, and taken to 
all the large markets in the ordinary 
course of trade, it is impossible to dis- 
cover where the animals in question 
became infected. We are, however, 
quite satisfied the disease was not im- 
ported from Ireland, that country having 
been free from it for the past two years. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
I beg to ask the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps have been taken for the 
protection of British interests in Egypt 
in view of recent events? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Be- 
fore the hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, I would like to ask whether, 
in view of the disturbed condition of 
Egypt, Her Majesty’s Government will 
not invite the Sultan, as Sovereign, to 
check the revolution in that country ? 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
intended also to ask the hon. Baronet, 
whether he could give us any informa- 
tion as to the news which is in the 
papers as to the present condition of 
the country ; and, also, whether he could 
say anything as to the proposed policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
impossible for me to make any state- 
ment at present on the question of 
policy. During the present day, since 
an immediately threatening aspect has 
been assumed by Egyptian affairs, 
the state of that country has been 
the subject of communications between 
the English and French Governments. 
Her Majesty’s Government has com- 
municated with the French Govern- 
ment on the matter. The right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) has 
given me private Notice of a Question 
with regard to measures for securing 
life and property in Egypt, which, of 
course, is the most immediate and press- 
ing matter. It is on that point that we 
have communicated with the French Go- 
vernment; but I can make no further 
reply to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
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mead-Bartlett) with regard to our policy 
in Egypt. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask, whether, under the very 
urgent circumstances of the case, the 
Government have not, without reference 
to France or any other Power, taken 
steps to protect British life and pro- 
perty ? 

Srr OHARLES W. DILKE: The 
French Government is quite as prepared 
as ourselves, and there has been no loss 
of time in consequence of the communi- 
cations which have taken place between 
the two Governments. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
nothing been done ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that I shall to-morrow 
put a Question to the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on this subject. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask whether nothing has yet 
been done? —[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]— and I 
most respectfully insist upon an answer. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] If the Question is not 
answered, I shall submit a Motion. 
[‘‘ Oh, oh !’"} 

Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to put a Question, he has a 
perfect right to do so; but as to insisting 
upon an answer, I have only to say that 
that is what he has no right to do. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Then 
I shall be compelled to conclude with a 
Motion. No clamour will put me down. 
I most respectfully ask the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any steps have been taken for 
the protection of life and property in 
Egypt; and, in order to enable him to 
answer that Question, I beg to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
understand the hon. Member to conclude 
with a Motion; but as that does not 
seem to have reached your ears, perhaps 
I was mistaken, and perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the Question. I have 
already stated—in fact, I volunteered 
the statement before I was pressed upon 
the subject—that the protection of both 
life and property was the most pressing 
matter in connection with the present 
state of things in Egypt, and that it had 
engaged the immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that no delay 
in regard to it had been caused by the 
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nications had taken place. I think hon. 
Members can read within the lines of 
the statement ; and I may add that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not received 
up to the present time from Sir Edward 
Malet any request for the immediate 
sending of assistance. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
wish to know whether we are to under- 
stand that the Government have not com- 
municated with the other Powers, but 
only with France; and, also, whether 
we are to understand that they have not 
communicated with the Porte ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
other Powers, including the Porte, will 
be informed of the steps taken on this 
subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
When ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: To-day. 


MOTIONS. 


—o9on— 
PARLIAMENT — ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : I rise, 
Sir, to move— 

‘*That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Prevention of Crime in 
Treland.”’ 


Sir HENRY TYLER: Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Member that the Amend- 
ment of which he has just given Notice 
is not in Order, inasmuch as it is not 
relevant to the Motion to which it refers. 
This is a Motion confined to the order of 
Business, and if the hon. Member pro- 
poses an Amendment confined to the 
order of Business, he will be in Order; 
but the Amendment of which he has 
given Notice is not in Order. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: I hope the 
House will allow me to say that since I 
gave Notice of my Amendment I have 
had some earnest appeals made to me 
to postpone it. Therefore, whilst feeling 
very strongly the truth of the words 
contained in that Motion, that I will do 
so; but I must ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he will give me a future 
day for it ? 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion for leave 


to bring in a Bill for the Prevention of Crime 
in Ireland.—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Sire WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think the House is aware, Sir, why, in 
the absence of the two foremost men 
who sit upon this side of the House— 
men on whom has fallen not only the 
weight of public sorrow, but that of 
private grief — the task has devolved 
upon me to bring to the attention of the 
House this grave matter. I have much 
need to ask the indulgence of the House 
in the endeavour to discharge the diffi- 
cult duty at a time when I feel, I am 
bound to say, more than usually unequal 
toit. I think, Sir, that upon this sad 
and solemn day, on which you—attended, 
I believe, by a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House—have paid a signal 
tribute to the memory of a noble and 
generous life, which was lost in the ser- 
vice of his Queen and of his country—I 
believe, Sir, that on this day Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would ill respond to 
the sentiments of this House if they ap- 
proached this momentous subject in any 
other than a sober and a chastened spirit. 
I believe that these times, and those to 
come after us, will regard with respect 
and with admiration the temper in which 
this nation has confronted the blow, 
which it has felt to be not only a 
public calamity, but a national disgrace. 
And those, Sir, who are responsible 
for the conduct of affairs in England 
have only to imitate the example of 
her people in that dignified self-re- 
straint, remote alike from the temper 
of revenge, from the spirit of panic, 
and from the impulses of passion. 
The task which we have before us is to 
heal a great and desperate wound ; and, 
if I mistake not, there never was a 
moment so favourable as the present for 
that healing process. I believe that the 
sentiment of the Three Kingdoms under 
the rule of the Queen never beat more 
in unison than they do beat now in 
mutual sympathy with the same senti- 
ment and a common sorrow. So far as 
I know, I think there can be none so 
unjust or wicked enough to doubt the 
sincerity of the indignation of the Irish 
people at a crime which has sullied their 
soil. All sorts and conditions of men 
in that country—without distinction of 
Party or of creed—have combined to- 
gether to denounce this atrocious deed 
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and its authors; and this House, I 
believe, has faithfully represented the 
spirit of the nation when, in the dark 
eclipse by which we are overshadowed, 
the din of controversy has for a time 
been hushed, and the clash of contend- 
ing parties has been suspended. Sir, if 
ever there was a time when we could 
approach any Irish question with a tem- 

erate and wise spirit—questions which 
hove often been the battle-field of discord 
and contest—on which we can approach 
them in a spirit of conciliation and good- 
will—I believe that time is to-night. 
Between the Irish nation and the people 
and the Government of the United King- 
dom there is, and there can be, no quarrel. 
That the heart of the mass of the Irish 
people is sound, the voice that comes to 
us now from every Province of that land 
amply testifies. But we must not sub- 
ject ourselves to any illusions in this 
matter. The deed at which we shudder 
to-day is not of an isolated character. 
Though the body of Ireland is sound, 
there is a fearful plague-spot upon it. I 
firmly believe that the Irish, no less 
than the English, nation desires that 
that plague-spot should be removed. 
There is, Sir, a cancerous sore in Ire- 
land. The House will anticipate what 
it is of which I am about to speak, what 
it is that corrodes and corrupts Ireland’s 
healthy frame. It is the sore which 
springs from the baneful venom of se- 
cret societies and unlawful combinations. 
To that foul disease it is necessary that 
the surgeon’s knife should be applied. 
We have to cauterize and to extirpate 
it; and it is to that most serious subject 
that I have to ask the attention of the 
House to-night. It is not necessary that 
I should attempt any laboured proof of 
the existence of this pernicious evil. 
This poison that courses through the 
veins of the Irish social system is re- 
vealed in its effects. It breaks out into 
deeds which are alien altogether to the 
nature and genius of the Irish people— 
a people generous, warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive; excitable, perhaps, but who 
are not barbarous, nor cruel, nor savage 
in their nature. If that be so, what is 
the history of these midnight outrages 
and these daylight assassinations, these 
murders of undefended women and noble 
men? That is not the work of the mass 
of the Irish nation. They shrink from 
such deeds with horror, with dismay, 
aye, and what is still worse, with terror. 
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These felon and miscreant deeds are the 
work of secret gangs, of nocturnal con- 
spiracies, of hired assassins. It is with 
these foul excreseences upon the Irish 
nation, which, 


“like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasts its wholesome brother,” 


that we have to deal, and to them I 
have to call the attention of the House 
to-night. It is these things which have 
brought us to the sorrow and shame 
which is upon us to-day; and with them 
it is the duty of all of us to grapple; 
and I think and believe that the Irish 
people and their Representatives will feel 
that to them, foremost of all persons, that 
duty belongs. The lot has fallen upon 
me of laying the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this subject before the 
House. It is nota grateful task; but 
in these days of difficulty and peril every 
man must perform, as well as he can, 
the duty which may devolve upon him, 
and I hope I shall have the patience and 
indulgence of the House. I regret the 
absence to-night, not only of those right 
hon. Friends to whom I have already 
alluded, but also that of another hon. 
Friend—the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He is unable, from causes 
well known to the House, to be present 
here to-night. I wish to say that he has 
gone to Ireland with the spirit of a man 
who knows that the post of difficulty 
and danger is the place of honour. He 
has gone to Ireland with the same spirit 
which animated the noble breast which 
you, Sir, have assisted in laying in 
the grave to-day; and Lord Frederick 
Cavendish has bequeathed to his Suc- 
cessor that flag of conciliation and of 
peace which was intrusted to him by the 
Government. But I shall best discharge 
the duty which has fallen upon me if I 
endeavour, as plainly and as simply as 
possible, to lay before the House the 
nature of the evils with which we have 
to deal, and the remedies which the Go- 
vernment are prepared to recommend to 
the House to adopt for them. I have 
said that, in our judgment, the great 
source and origin of these mischiefs is to 
be found in those secret societies and un- 
lawful combinations which have made 
the operation of the ordinary law in- 
sufficient for the protection of life and 
property and the punishment of crime ; 
and that statement will constitute the 
Preamble of the Bill which I shall ask 
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leave to introduce. The first and the 
greatest of all evils in society is in- 
security in the punishment of crime. 
Everybody knows that there exists a 
terrorism, a state of terror in Ireland, 
which has prevented juries from acting 
upon the evidence placed beforethem and 
according to their true convictions. That 
is the first evil with which we propose 
to deal, for such a state of things as 
that is calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of society. The ordinary 
juryman—we can hardly wonder, we 
can, perhaps, hardly blame him—wants 
the firmness to meet the pistol which is 
levelled at his back, the dagger which is 
levelled at his breast, the rifle which 
is fired into his house by night. We 
cannot allow justice to be paralyzed in 
this way; we cannot allow the retribu- 
tion for crime to be baffled and defeated 
in this manner. Keng from the Home 
Rule Benches. | hear laughter from 
certain quarters of the House; but, Mr. 
Speaker, this is no longer a laughing 
matter; it is a most serious one—one of 
the most serious that this House could 
be called upon to consider. The main 
cause of crime is the expectation of im- 
punity—an expectation which in Ire- 
land, at this moment, is too well founded 
—an impunity which is founded upon 
terrorism and its consequences. That 
being so, on those occasions and in those 
parts of Ireland in which it is im- 
ossible to find tribunals which can do 
Justice and secure the punishment of 
crime, it will be necessary to find some 
body that shall have the firmness and 
authority to assert the law and lead to 
its just execution. The Government 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
necessary to create in Ireland for those 
occasions and in those places in which 
the ordinary law cannot operate a special 
tribunal. Then arises the difficult ques- 
tion—how is that tribunal to be con- 
stituted? Where are you to find the 
person capable of bearing so great a 
burden, so heavy a responsibility, and 
who will inspire confidence in the coun- 
try? [Mr. Hearty: Hear, hear!] In 
18338, on the occasion of the Tithe War, 
when a condition of things arose very 
similar to the present, the Parliament 
of that day erected military tribunals. 
The Government have considered that 
solution of the difficulty, and have re- 
jected the idea. It has been suggested 
that tribunals of this character might be 
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formed of persons gathered here and 
there, either from Ireland or from Eng- 
land, or from inferior stations; but, on 
consideration, we believe that a tribunal 
so constituted could not bear so heavy a 
responsibility. Well, where are we to 
look for a tribunal which could give 
confidence, and which could bear this 
burden? The Government have come 
to the conclusion that this responsibility 
could be nowhere cast except upon the 
highest and most responsible persons— 
the guardians of the law in Ireland. 
The Judges of the land, as a body, are 
the only persons who have the know- 
ledge, who possess the authority, which 
is adequate to bear such a responsibility. 
I admit that it is an arduous and invi- 
dious—it may be, a dangerous—duty. 
[An hon. Memser: No!] But, whether 
it be so or not, in my opinion, it is neces- 
sary to redress the balance of justice ; if 
it is necessary to secure the safety of the 
State, we have a right to appeal with 
confidence to the patriotism of the Judges 
of Ireland. Indeed, I hardly like even 
to suggest, if Parliament were of opinion 
that that was a proper tribunal, that 
there would be no disinclination to ac- 
cept responsibility ; and if, in these days, 
any man in a public situation declined 
responsibility, why, then, we may indeed 
despair of the future of Ireland. Well, 
that being the nature of the special tri- 
bunal, we propose that, where the Lord 
Lieutenant is of opinion that a just and 
impartial trial cannot be had of persons 
charged with the following offences— 
treason, murder, attempt to kill, or with 
other crimes of aggravated violence, and 
attacks upon dwelling-houses—the Lord 
Lieutenant may, out of the body of 
Judges of the Supreme Court, appoint 
a Special Commission, in the first in- 
stance, consisting of three Judges. The 
Lord Lieutenant will be at liberty, of 
course, to select—probably from a rota 
—and send a direct Commission of three 
Judges. The Court will sit without a 
jury. They will decide the questions 
both of law and of fact, and their judg- 
ment shall be unanimous. Well, then, 
in order to give every security and con- 
fidence to this tribunal, we give in all 
these cases an appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Cases Reserved—I believe that 
is what it is called in Ireland—at all 
events, it is a body consisting of the 
residue of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. I believe that the ordinary 
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quorum of that Court is five Judges, 
and upon the appeal the judgment will 
be by a majority of the Court; so that 
you will see that no man can be con- 
victed, under these circumstances, with- 
out the assent of six Judges—three in 
the Court below, and three in the Court 
above. Well, we have another security. 
There will be an official shorthand writer, 
and the notes will go to the Court above ; 
but the Court above may, if they think 
fit, hear other evidence and call other 
witnesses ; so that, in point of fact, at 
their discretion, they may have a re- 
hearing of the case, and thereupon the 
Court above may either affirm the sen- 
tence of the Court below or they may 
alter the sentence—that is to say, in the 
way of diminution and not of increase. 
There are other details with reference 
to that Court which I need not enter 
into now; but I may mention that, of 
course, Parliament will be asked to pro- 
vide a proper remuneration for the work 
cast upon the Judges in this matter. 
Now, we saw ourselves compelled to 
seek for a special tribunal in these 
extraordinary circumstances, and we 
have endeavoured to find the best, the 
strongest, and the most impartial Court 
that we thought we could provide. That 
is the first part of our Bill. It is the 
part which is intended to secure the 
punishment of crime, which has, to a 
great degree, ceased to exist in conse- 
quence of the terrorism exercised on 
juries. Now I come to the second part 
of the Bill, and that I will describe as a 
provision not to punish crime, but to 
prevent crime, to anticipate the action 
of the criminal. These provisions are 
meant to defeat—if we can, or rather, I 
would say, to defeat, as we intend—the 
plots of those secret societies and their 
agents, those black conspiracies, those 
murderous deeds, which, as perhaps 
everyone knows, are prepared in noc- 
turnal conclaves, which take place in 
the lairs, I may call them, rather than 
the homes, of these savage men. It is 
necessary to have the means of detection 
before the deed is done; and the clauses 
I am now going to refer to are not to be 
of general operation, but are to be in 
operation in districts which are to be 
proclaimed for the purposes of this 
Act. They will not be the proclaimed 
districts which belong to the former 
Act; but they will be proclaimed 
specially with reference to this Act. 
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The first of these provisions is one, I 
think, that the House will see is most 
necessary. It is a power to search for 
the secret apparatus of murder, for the 
daggers, for the documents, for the 
threatening letters, for the crape masks 
which are hidden, and which the police 
cannot reach; and unless the police have 
the power to enter houses and look for 
them the persons who make use of these 
apparatus possess practical immunity. 
This clause of search—which will be 
pointed directly to these secret societies, 
these unlawful combinations—will be 
practically the clause of the Act of 1870. 
The search will take place by day or by 
night; and by night it will be more 
necessary. It will be under the guarantee 
of the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
in that case granted for a certain period. 
It will not be granted by the local 
magistrate, but by the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and there will be the further security 
that it can be executed only by the 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector of the con- 
stables who assist him. The next pro- 
vision for the detection of criminals, for 
the prevention of crime, is a clause for 
the arrest of persons who can give no 
account of themselves and are found 
prowling about at night. There will be 
a power to take these persons before a 
Justice, and the Justice, if not satisfied, 
will remand the case to the Petty Ses- 
sions. If a person can give no account 
of himself, then he will be guilty of an 
offence under this Act; and I will ask 
the House to bear this in mind, because 
the offences under this Act will come 
within the powers of the summary juris- 
diction, to which I will later refer. Well, 
another power, which is very necessary, 
and which will operate by day as well 
as by night, is the arrest of strangers. 
It is well known that these deadly deeds, 
these murderous attacks, are not made 
by the residents in the place. They are 
not made by the men in the counties. 
The men are hired from a distance to do 
these deeds. They are not known to 
the police or to anybody about. They 
come to commit murder ; they disappear 
as they have come. We propose to take 
power to arrest such persons and call 
upon them to give an account of them- 
selves. There is another power which 
we think it is necessary to take. It is 
well known to this House that much of 
this deadly work is performed by foreign 
agents. We know that abroad there is 
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open advocacy of murder, of arson, of 
explosions of dynamite. We know that 
subscription lists are open for the assas- 
sination of men in public stations by 
name. Well, every country has a right 
to judge of the terms upon which it will 
admit foreigners within its borders. It 
is not for the emissaries of O’ Donovan 
Rossa that the hospitality of England is 
offered. In my opinion, it is necessary 
for the public safety that a power of 
removing foreigners who are dangerous 
to the safety of society here should be 
taken in respect of Ireland. The exer- 
cise of that right is one of which no 
nation has any title to complain; and 
we propose, therefore, in respect of Ire- 
land, to revive the Alien Act. These 
are the measures of prevention by which 
we propose to anticipate crime and fore- 
stall the foul deeds of criminals. Now, 
there is another root of this evil with 
which we must deal, and that is the in- 
stigation, public and private, of these 
criminal practices. Before these secret 
societies are formed the soil must be 
prepared in which they are planted. 
There must be pabulum in the minds of 
the people on which they are to feed ; 
and we consequently must have some 
method for dealing with the modes by 
which this evil is created. Now, of 
course, the most important point in this 
matter is that of unlawful associations— 
those secret societies, those illegal com- 
binations from which that evil springs. 
And we propose, first of all—and that 
is the most important part of the mea- 
sure—that they shall be dealt with sum- 
marily, and membership in and partici- 
pation in the acts of these secret societies 
will be an offence under the Act. The 
next thing which, in our opinion, it is 
necessary to deal with are offences such 
as riots, which cause intimidation, such 
as aggravated assaults, assaults on con- 
stables, process-servers, and other mi- 
nisters of the law. These are likewise 
to be summarily dealt with, so that the 
punishment of those offences may be 
secured. Then I come to one, which is 
a most important element in restoring 
the operation of the law. We must deal 
with the question of intimidation. There 
will be in this Bill a clause—a very 
wide clause—in regard to intimidation, 
for which, also, the punishment will be 
summary, and I trust it will be found 
an efficient clause for that which has 
done more to demoralize society in Ire- 
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land probably than anything else. Then 
there must be, if tranquillity is to be 
restored in Ireland, a power to deal with 
unlawful meetings, which are dangerous 
to the public peace and the public safety. 
Power will be given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to actin this matter ; and offences 
against the orders which he will be 
authorized to make will also be sum- 
marily dealt with. There is yet one 
other fertile means of debauching and 
demoralizing the public mind with re- 
ference to these crimes; and as we com- 
plain that in foreign States there should 
be newspapers inciting to crime, so we 
are determined that the mind of the 
people of Ireland shall not be poisoned 

y these incitements to crime. There 
will be a clause in the Act giving the 
Government power to forfeit newspapers 
of such a character; and it will be ac- 
companied also, after the newspaper has 
been forfeited, by power to take caution 
money, and make the newspaper enter 
into recognizances not to repeat the 
offence. Now, these are the three prin- 
cipal heads of the Bill. First of all, 
security for punishment by a special 
tribunal; secondly, the provisions to 
prevent and anticipate the commission 
of crime to which I have referred; 
thirdly, provisions to suppress and re- 
press the instigation to crime. Then 
there are some general provisions which 
are of substantial, but of minor, im- 
portance. There will be power given 
to Justices to inquire into crime, even 
where the criminal has escaped ; there 
will be power to Justices to compel the 
attendance of witnesses who are about 
to abscond ; there will be power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to appoint such ad- 
ditional police as he may think necessary 
in any particular district at the charge 
of the locality. There will also be com- 
pensation for murder and maiming of 
cattle, which will be levied on the dis- 
trict in which the offences are committed. 
Then, what is to give vitality to these 
ze is the summary jurisdiction. 

have pointed out that, owing to the 
terrorism which has been made to ope- 
rate on the minds of juries, it has been 
necessary to have a special tribunal for 
the greater classes of crime; but with 
respect to those offences which may be 
regarded as in the second category, it is 
equally necessary to have a speedy and 
certain punishment; and, therefore, we 
propose to make the offences in this Act 
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to which I have referred, punishable 
summarily, and the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction will consist of two stipen- 
diary magistrates. [Jronical ‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Mr. Hearty, and counter 
cheers.| There is one thing, also, that 
we hope in some cases—in most or many 
cases—it may not be necessary to resort 
to a departure altogether from the ordi- 
nary course of the law; but everybody 
knows that a case might be tried with 
more effect by a jury in a different 
county from that in which the crime 
was committed, and that the terrorism 
might be less. But I will reserve the 

uestion for further consideration whe- 
ther those alterations which it may be 
wise to adopt in the jury system shall 
be included in this or in a separate Bill. 
Well, this measure is, of course, an ex- 
traordinary measure. [ Jronical ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’ fron Mr. Heaty, and counter 
cheers.| It is devised for the purpose 
of meeting an extraordinary state of 
things. It is necessary that its dura- 
tion should be such as to give a reason- 
able hope—I desire to say more than a 
reasonable hope, a probable certainty— 
that within that period it may extir- 

ate and destroy this foul evil, and the 

uration of this Bill which the Govern- 
ment propose is three years. [Mr. 
Hearty: For pie Sir, these are the 
provisions of the Bill which I have to 
ask the leave of the House to introduce. 
I know that the remedy which we pro- 
pose is severe—[Mr. Hzaty: No, no! ] 
—but the evil to which it is applied is 
one which is most grave. We have en- 
deavoured to take every possible precau- 
tion in the Bill that the innocent shall 
not suffer by it. Sir, there may be, and 
there must be, under a system of this 
description, hardship and inconvenience 
to a community to which it is applied. 
That is a necessary—that is an inevit- 
able evil. When any society suffers 
under some dangerous contagious dis- 
ease, the measures of quarantine that 
you are obliged to adopt in order to stop 
its spread, and, if possible, to stamp out 
the disease, necessarily cause inconve- 
nience and hardship. But if we mean 
to do anything, we must, regardless of 
hardship and inconvenience, endeavour 
to get rid of this foul miasma, which is 
felt, though it is notseen. We are not, 
I think, asking too much of the body of 
the Irish nation that they should endure 
these evils for the sake of self-preserva- 
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tion. I would ask any man in this 
House, I would ask any man in Ireland, 
whether he would not have endured the 
inconvenience of a domiciliary visit if he 
thought it could have averted the catas- 
trophe which we all deplore to-day? No 
doubt, we are obliged to place immensere- 
> noemigen d and great authority—if you 
please, almost unlimited authority—in 
the hands of the Chief of the Executive 
in Ireland ; but I think I shall say, with 
the general assent of this House—aye, 
and with the general assent of the Irish 
people—that if there be any man to 
whom it were safe to intrust such autho- 
rity, it would be to the high-minded, 
the just, the firm, yet gentle hand of 
Earl Spencer. Sir, these are the measures 
which it is the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose. Itis a satisfac- 
tion to think that they are to be followed 
at the earliest period by measures of a 
different character, dealing with another 
difficulty in Ireland in respect of arrears 
of rent. But, for the present, we have 
a plain duty before us. I have to thank 
the House for the indulgence they have 
extended tome. I am deeply conscious 
of the imperfect manner in which I have 
been able to accomplish this task. Such 
as it is, I have laid before the House, 
as plainly and as clearly as I could, the 
proposals of the Government; and I 
have only to ask for them from the 
House of Commons that which I am 
sure they will receive—a calm, an im- 
partial, and a grave consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That leave be given to bring ina Bill for the 
prevention of Crime in Ireland.” —(Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I feel that at the present moment it is 
desirable that our observations on the 
statement made by the Home Secretary, 
and on the description he has given of 
the Bill which the Government propose 
to introduce, should be as brief as 
possible ; because when we have the 
provisions of the Bill before us we shall 
have a better opportunity of making dis- 
criminating remarks upon them. Every- 
one must feel that it is a matter of sad 
necessity that some alteration should be 
made in the ordinary state of our law 
to meet the grave emergency which we 
have before us. We regret when we 
ever have to alter our law in order to 
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severe. But when the occasion calls for 
it, this House and Parliament have never 
shrunk from adopting measures which 
we have found and believed to be neces- 
sary ; and I am quite sure that the state 
of Ireland at the present time is such 
that we shall not be wanting in the 
courage that is required for the applica- 
tion of appropriate remedies. This only 
I would venture to say—two things I 
would say. If we are to depart from 
the ordinary law, let us take care that 
the departure is of such a character as 
shall be effectual for its purpose. If we 
are to alter the law at all, let us take 
care so to alter it as to meet the evils 
with which we have to deal, and to meet 
them efficiently. Ido not say whether 
in all points the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and the 
Bill which he has described to us, do 
come up entirely to the requirements 
of the case. But, undoubtedly, he has 
placed before us many of the evils with 
which we have to contend; and it is fair 
to say that the remedies he has proposed 
are, at all events, intended and designed 
to meet them. The second observation 
I have to make is this—that it is of no 
use at all, but the contrary of what is 
useful, if, having passed a strong mea- 
sure, you do not use it efficiently. In all 
these cases, fidelity and courage in the 
administration is more than half the 
battle; and I would urgently impress 
upon the Government the importance, 
when this Bill, or whatever Bill may be 
passed, shall have become law, of ad- 
ministering it with a serious considera- 
tion of the importance of firmness and 
decision. That is a very different thing 
from severity. I remember being told 
that I advocated severity of legislation, 
because I urged that the legislation, 
to be of use, should be used efficiently. 
I deny altogether that this is severe. 
I believe that true cruelty and severity 
consists in a slack and uncertain admi- 
nistration of the law. ‘The first object 
you have to aim at is certainty of punish- 
ment and certainty of conviction. You 
will not obtain that merely by altering 
your Jury Law, or making other altera- 
tions, important and necessary as they 
are, unless you are so determined to ad- 
minister the law as both to put it pro- 
perly into execution and, above all, to 
convince the people that it is intended 
to put it into execution; because it is a 
secret feeling which exists—I fear in too 
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many parts of Ireland—that there is not 
sufficient firmness or determination on 
the part of the Government which leads 
to the commission of these crimes. My 
own belief is, that uncertainty and dread, 
demoralizing the country, aboveallthings 
prevents the restoration of peace and 
order. We have to remember, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
at the beginning of his observations, 
that, while we deplore, both as a na- 
tional calamity and as a private grief, 
the terrible blow that was struck last 
week, we have to remember, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman reminded 
us, that that is but one of a series of 
crimes with which this country has been 
horrified during the last two years, and 
we cannot draw a distinction between 
evils of the one class and of the other. 
In some of these cases that have been 
brought under the notice of the country, 
we have seen men who have been endea- 
vouring to do their duty as administra- 
tors of justice, or as performing their 
part in the social system, murdered be- 
cause of the courage with which they 
desired to execute the duties which were 
laid upon them. We have seen, also, 
that which is one of the saddest of sights 
—men of the humbler class, striving to 
be honest in their dealings, and courage- 
ously to resist the threats of those among 
whom they lived, subjected to cruel out- 
rages, in some respects even worse than 
death. These are things which the people 
of England ought not to tolerate, and I 
am certain will not tolerate. Although 
we may be desirous to give the Govern- 
ment, and are desirous to give the Go- 
vernment of the day, all the support that 
we can give in the discharge of their 
Executive duties, and to give them such 
powers as they may convince us are 
necessary for the exercise of their autho- 
rity, we must hold them responsible for 
the proper use of those powers, and the 
proper discharge of those duties which 
are assigned to them. I abstain inten- 
tionally from anything like detailed cri- 
ticism upon any portion of this scheme. 
I do not know whether others may think 
it right to go into them now; but the 
Bill, I hope, will be placed immediately 
before us. It is of great importance 
that it should be laid upon the Table 
and introduced to-night. It is of great 
importance that it should be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible; and I will 
conclude by merely asking the Govern- 
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ment on what day they propose to take 
the second reading ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked whe- 
ther the action of the new Court would 
be retrospective? [‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that whatever 
they might think of the character of this 
Bill when they saw it in print, he 
apprehended there would be scarcely 
any Member of the House who would 
be disposed to complain of it on the 
ground that it was inadequate to the 
occasion. He did not pretend to be well 
versed in the history of coercive legis- 
lation in Ireland, but believed that never 
in the history of that country had a 
measure more stringent and severe— 
[‘*Oh!”]—been introduced than that 
which was now submitted by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. [‘‘Oh!”} 
In answer to the exclamations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he wished the 
House to understand most distinctly that 
he was not in the slightest degree com- 
plaining of the severity of it. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be too severe to 
deal with the awful position of Ireland 
at the present time. He desired to re- 
echo the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition that 
everything depended upon the determi- 
nation which was displayed by the 
Government to use it; and it was be- 
cause he was afraid there might be some 
doubt in Ireland, and some doubt, per- 
haps, in the minds of acertain section of 
politicians in this country, as to that 
determination on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that he had ventured to rise on 
this occasion. He had seen it stated in 
the leading journal of the day—The 
Times—[‘‘Oh!”?"|—he did not know 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
prepared to dispute that Zhe Times was 
recognized as the leading journal of the 
day—T[ Cries of ‘Yes!’ and ‘‘No! ”)— 
be that as it might, he had seen it stated 
that there had been intrigues from with- 
in the Cabinet against the late Chief Se- 
cretary in the execution of his duties in 
Ireland. If this Bill was to be carried 
out with determination there must be 
no more intrigues within the Cabinet 
to hinder the performance of the duties 
undertaken by the hon. Gentleman now 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in 
Ireland. He desired to put a question 
to the two right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
side by side opposite. He remembered 
the statement made by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and supported by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, that ‘‘force was no 
remedy.” It was the belief of many 
that that statement had largely con- 
tributed — had contributed, probably, 
more than any other statement made 
by any public man in England, to the 
horrible state of things that existed at 
the present moment. Did they now 
adhere to that opinion or recant it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Hear, hear! 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The President of 
the Board of Trade says ‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he recants it ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The President of 
the Board of Trade said ‘‘No.” If, 
under these circumstances, he adhered 
to that opinion, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was bound to state to 
the House, in order that there might be 
no mistake, so long as he remained a 
Member of the Cabinet, how and on 
what grounds ke justified his support 
of one of the most stringent measures 
ever introduced into Parliament. They 
ought to have some statement from the 
right hon. Gentleman on this point, so 
that there might be no mistake in Ire- 
land as to the opinion of the Government 
at the present time. He was much mis- 
taken if the former opinion expressed by 
Members of the present Government 
would not do much to interfere with the 
efficiency of the measure now introduced. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : Sir, I do not 
know whether my right hon. Friends in- 
tend to reply to the question which has 
just been put to them or not; but, at all 
events, before they do so, I will make a 
few remarks. Well, if they do reply, I 
say force is no remedy. Force is a strait 
waistcoat, but it is no remedy. It is an 
absolute necessity very often, and it was 
never more necessary than at the present 
moment. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) made a re- 
mark about myself; and, though it would 
be better that personal matters should 
be avoided, I am bound to take notice 
of it. The hon. Member is apparently 
under the impression that I was hin- 
dered in the administration of my duties 
by my Colleagues. We did entertain 
differences of opinion as to what should 
be done, and that is why I left them; 
but I am bound to state that I have 
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never been thwarted in one single act 
upon which the Cabinet were agreed. 
Tf there were any faults in that adminis- 
tration they probably lie more in myself 
than in anyone else. But I believe 
that, as the truth becomes known, in so 
far as anyone may care to inquire into it, 
these faults will not be found, consider- 
ing the circumstances, to have been 
great. Now, with regard to this mea- 
sure—which is, unfortunately, far more 
important than any personal matters— 
my right hon. and learned Friend who 
brought it in knows very well that I can 
only speak with the strongest possible 
approval of its general principles. I am 
glad that such a measure is brought in; 
Iam glad that the Government is de- 
termined to make it their first and chief 
business to pass it without delay. I, like 
the righthon. Gentleman opposite, should 
like to see the exact wording of the Bill ; 
but, judging from the statement—the 
very clear statement—of my right hon. 
and learned Friend, it seems to me very 
much to meet the difficulties, great as 
they are. There is one point in which I 
am anxious to see the exact words, and 
that is that part of the Bill which 
deals with intimidation and incitement 
to intimidation. My right hon. and 
learned Friend said that the worst sym- 
tom of the disease now before us-—and 
said it with truth—is the prevalence and 
power of secret societies. But I must 
repeat what I have said in the House, 
that, hideous as are these secret socie- 
ties, in some respects open intimidation 
is worse. I am anxious to see that the 
actual wording is sufficiently strong 
against open intimidation. There is no 
doubt that this is a very stringent mea- 
sure. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire said it was the most stringent 
measure ever brought forward. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I said I thought so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My impres- 
sion is that the hon. Member is right ; 
and I believe that the time has come 
when, for the sake of liberty, we must 
have a strong measure. 

Mr. DILLON: Thanks to you. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope that 
no hon. Member, after what has passed 
to-day, will provoke me into any retort. 
None of us could have expected to see 
what we have seen to-day—a nation 
mourning in a way in which our souls 
have hardly mourned before. I thought 
to myself, as I saw those enormous 
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crowds, all under the influence of strong 
emotion, as I saw the sorrowing rela- 
tions, and especially that grief so deep, 
yet so nobly borne, almost like an angel 
—the grief of one to whom I can hardly 
allude—I thought to myself, what will 
happen of this? I believe good will 
happen. I believe that the conscience of 
England has been roused, and that there 
is a determination that Ireland shall 
no longer be terrorized by threats of 
murder or by these threats of lifelong 
misery ; and I doubt whether anything 
but so striking and appalling an event 
could have thoroughly roused the con- 
science of England, and, I trust, of Ire- 
land also. We have had many murders 
before, and to the men and to the women 
who have been murdered, and to their 
sorrowing relations, those murders have 
been as bad as this has been. Now, 
at last, men of stainless character, of 
high public service, against whom there 
could be no reproach, have been mur- 
dered, and the consciences of men have 
woke up to what murder is in a way in 
which they never woke before. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN : What about 
English murders? [ Loud cries of ‘‘ Name, 
name !’’] 

Mr. HEALY: Name away! 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: We must re- 
member this, and that is the reason why 
we must have this very stringent mea- 
sure. These are the first political assas- 
sinations that we have had in our coun- 
try for centuries. 

Mr. HEALY: What about Perceval? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perceval was 
assassinated by a man out of private 
pique—for private revenge. These are 
the first assassinations that we have 
had for centuries upon the ground, the 
avowed ground, of a political movement. 
Now, do not let hon. Members opposite 
suppose that I think they instigated 
these assassinations. But I do think 
that if they had set their faces as they 
now set their faces against these mur- 
ders, we should not have had these 
murders. And what I say is this—by 
the side of the fact that these are the 
first and the only political assassinations 
that we have had for centuries, and that 
we have to search our history through 
to find out that there were any like 
them—TI say that this is the first political 
agitation conducted by men of station, 
and, as we should have supposed, of 
character, in which there has been in- 
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citement to private crime, incitement to 
the ruin of a man, to the intent that no 
one should buy of him, that no one 
should sell to him, that no one should 
speak to him, that his life should be 
made one of wretched and continuous 
misery. Never was there such an in- 
strument made use of in a political 
agitation before. Well, there are men 
who hardly know how to draw the line. 
There are men who say—‘ Yes ; make a 
man’s life absolutely miserable because 
he does not do what you think he ought 
to do—what you choose to think he 
should do. That is acknowledged to be 
right. We go further, and end his life 
altogether.”” There is no cause for great 
surprise that that should be so. That is 
the reason why it is necessary we should 
now have so stringent an Act as this, 
when the whole principles of liberty are 
at stake, to contend against these evils 
witb which no terms can be kept upon 
any grounds whatever. If we do not 
pass such a measure as this, if we do 
not put a stop to political agitation, con- 
ducted as has been this agitation, there is 
an end of the freedom of the English and 
Irish people, and we shall be the slaves 
of any powerful and dictatorial and un- 
scrupulous minority which can gather 
men to assist them to terrorize their 
neighbours into doing what they con- 
ceive ought to be done in public mea- 
sures, and ought to be done in social 
relations. And, therefore, I am not sur- 
prised that the Government, seeing how 
the country has been woke up by these 
results of the teaching of late years, 
seeing that the people of Great Britain, 
and, I believe to a great extent, the 
people of Ireland also, are determined 
that this shall not last, that there shall 
be liberty, that there shall not be this 
terrorism, have resolved that an Act 
very stringent must be passed and must 
be carried out. I am glad that this Bill 
has been brought forward; and I end 
by saying what I said at the beginning, 
that, although this amount of force— 
and I do not know in our history whe- 
ther we have ever brought such force to 
bear, or ever had so much occasion for 
it—this amount of force is absolutely 
necessary, it is not in itself a remedy for 
the evils of Ireland. But this measure 
must be passed first. There must be 
nothing to anticipate or take the place 
of stopping murder or terrorism; this 
must be done before anything else, and 
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upon this Bill being passed, if there are 
still grievances, though we have done 
much to relieve them, and if there are 
still helps which might be given to Irey 
land, I trust that the House will be will- 
ing to give them, and I am quite sure the 
country will support them in doing so. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) has put a question to me and to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain). I rise to 
answer it, because the quotation which 
he made from a speech delivered at Bir- 
mingham was not spoken by my right 
hon. Friend, but byme. The hon. Mem- 
ber placed great reliance, no doubt, upon 
what he called a leading journal. I 
must advise him, when he undertakes to 
criticize the observations of Members of 
this House in a speech, that he should 
accurately have read the speech, and 
that he should have understood it. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) has quoted that 
which the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire alluded to, and has, I think, 
adopted it. Iam ready to repeat it; and 
if the hon. Member would turn to the 
speeches which I have made upon ‘this 
question, he would discover—and if he 
has read them and understood them, he 
must have discovered—that I have al- 
ways said what I said then, that force is 
not a remedy for the discontent existing 
in a country, arising from causes which 
are such to produce discontent. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The quotation I 
made was, ‘‘ Force is no remedy.” 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: If the hon. 
Member has said that I have said that 
force is not a remedy against force, 
he would have entirely misquoted me. 
What I said was that, with regard to 
grievances of which I believed the Irish 
people had a just right t» complain, 
force was not a remedy. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No remedy ? 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Of course. 
Force was no remedy for the grievances 
of which I was speaking. I will say that 
immediately after making that speech, 
or very soon afterwards, I was a Mem- 
ber of an Administration that proposed 
a very strong measure of repression for 
Ireland. It was clear, I think, not only 
from what I said, but from my sub- 
sequent conduct, that I made no refer- 
ence to the question of violence in Ire- 
land when I said that force was no 
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remedy. It was no remedy for the dis- 
content of Ireland, and that was true; 
because not only the Administration sit- 
ting here, but Gentlemen on that side of 


the House, have all along admitted tha: | 


whatever force you applied to put down 
violence or intimidation in Ireland, at 
the same time measures were required to 
allay the discontent of the Irish people. 
Well, so far in answer to the hon. Gen- 
tlemanthe Member for Mid Lincolnshire; 
and I hope that he will not trouble the 
House with a repetition of that quota- 
tion. I will make one observation about 
the measure which my right hon. and 
learned Friend has explained to the 
House. This Bill, whatever its severity, 
is directed in no degree against any in- 
nocent people in Ireland. There may 
be cases, and it is impossible not to feel 
that it is likely that there will be cases, 
in which some innocent persons may 
suffer. But the innocent in Ireland who 
wish to be innocent, and who wish the 
law to be obeyed, and who wish the 
country to be tranquil, will, I think, be 
willing to submit to such inconvenience 
as the Bill may inflict upon them. They 
will be amply compensated if the Bill 
has any effect in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the mind of Ireland, and that 
tranquillity which we all desire. The 
Bill is a Bill aimed not at political dis- 
cussion, not at political opponents ; it is 
a Bill aimed against crimes which in 
every part of the world are held to be 
crimes, and for the suppression and pre- 
vention of which Law and Governments 
exist. And I maintain, without exag- 
gerating—lI will use no words of exag- 
geration with regard to the present con- 
dition of Ireland—I say that if I were 
an Irishman, if I were a tenant farmer, 
honestly wishing to live by my industry, 
and to see the laws obeyed, that I should 
rather welcome the passing of a Bill even 
like this, if it would bring about a state of 
the country in which myself, and my 
neighbours and friends, and the farmers 
all over the country, could pursue their 


andustrial avocations without the moles- 


tations to which they have been sub- 
jected. My own impression is, that the 
Bill as it will work—as I hope it will 
work if it should pass—will be found a 
measure of extensive and universal pro- 
tection to all those persons in Ireland 
who wish to obey the law, and who wish 
the population and condition of Ireland 
to be as satisfactory as I hope some day 
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it may be—as are the population and 
condition of England and Scotland. Itis 
with that hope that this Bill has been 
introduced, and from no love of force— 
from no love of disturbing the minds of 
the people of Ireland ; but for the sake 
of enabling all honest men in that coun- 
try to co-operate with the Government 
and the Law in arresting the demoraliza- 
tion which exists, and putting an end to 
a violence which hon. Members in every 
part of the House are willing to admit is 
a shame and a disgrace to any Christian 
country. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I wish to join 
in the expression of my feeling as to the 
temperateness which has characterized 
the public opinion of this country during 
the last few days in reference to the 
terrible event of last Saturday. But I 
regret that the character of that public 
opinion has not been shared by the 
framers of this Bill—a Bill which has 
been described by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) as one of a more stringent and 
sweeping character than has ever dis- 
graced the annals of English coercive 
legislation in Ireland. Ireland abhors 
the crime of Saturday. Ireland abhors 
all crime. But I deny that because such 
a crime, or because these crimes have 
been committed by a few, that, after 
having tested the specific of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford—a specific by which he could not 
even save himself, and which he recom- 
mended some 12 or 14 months since 
with just as much confidence as he now 
recommended this new nostrum to the 
House—I deny that because these crimes 
have been committed you are entitled to 
place the lives and liberties of the people 
at the mercy of partizan and political 
Judges—of the stamp of Chief Justice 
May—whom you were compelled your- 
selves to direct to withdraw from the 
presidency at a trial, an important State 
and political trial, because you did not 
deem him fit to preside at that trial, 
which only involved a punishment at 
the outside of two years’ light imprison- 
ment to those who might be found 
guilty, and to intrust to that self-same 
Judge the right of judging in cases in- 
volving the lives of the persons in ques- 
tion. You repose this confidence in 
your Judges, each and every one of 
whom are partizans who have been 
chosen for their political services. You 
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then pass on to deal with the lesser class 
of offences ; and these offenders are to be 
handed over to the Clifford Lloyds, the 
Major Bonds, the Sub-Inspector Smiths, 
et hoc genus omne. I do not deny that no 
Government has ever been pressed so 
much to step aside from the straight 
= and I do not wonder that they 
ave so stepped aside; but the result 
they cannot foresee, and we cannot be 
responsible for. You are about to enter 
upon a new and untried path, and you 
cannot tell what the result may be. We, 
who know the people of Ireland, believe 
that it will result in tenfold—aye, and a 
hundredfold — more disastrous failure 
than the failure we see before us; and 
that your confident Statesmen, when they 
have to come to this House again, at 
the end of 12 months, for, perhaps, 
more stringent, more determined, and 
more desperate coercion—if such a thing 
were possible—than the measure which 
has been explained to us to-night, will 
have once more to confess that England 
- has not yet discovered the secret of that 
undiscoverable task—the task of the go- 
vernment of one nation by another. 

Mr. LEWIS: Sir, I think the House 
and the country will be satisfied that, at 
this early period, the treaty understood 
to have been made between the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has been dissolved. 
Only a week ago we were told from the 
Benches opposite that we might except 
to receive a very important communica- 
tion from the hon. Gentleman upon the 
circumstances and conditions upon which 
he was released from prison. We see to- 
night that the first result of the entire 
change of front on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has dissolved and 

roken the compact which was entered 
into. I think the country will be well 
pleased that the alliance has come to this 
sudden and happy termination. I have 
only one remark to make on the present 
occasion, and that has reference to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to be of opinion that there has 
been only one murder in Ireland, and 
the only prominent feature in his mind 
was the grievous tragedy of Saturday 
last. He stated that the conscience and 
the mind of England had been affected 
and touched by that great event. Why, 
Sir, that which we have been complaining 
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of from these Benches is that for months 
past, notwithstanding that most grievous 
offences have been committed against 
life and property ; that notwithstanding 
that for months past offences have been 
constantly added to the roll of crime, the 
conscience of Her Majesty the Queen— 
Her Majesty’s Government—was not, 
apparently, in the least affected by them. 
It is only when personal grief and per- 
sonal relationships were touched, the Go- 
vernment mind was changed, and they 
thought fit to entirely change their whole 
policy. On the first day of the week we 
were told that the cléture and Rules of 
Procedure were far more important than 
protection of life and property in Ire- 
land; and now, simply becanse two 
more murders have been added to the 
many scores of others which have taken 
place in Ireland during the last 18 
months, the whole policy and conduct of 
events by Her Majesty’s Government 
are to be altered. We are still without 
the declaration of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) which 
we expected to receive, and we have not 
heard the Head of the Government, who 
is in possession of the documents ; but it 
is time we should be informed of what is 
the etfect and scope of the treaty between 
the Government and the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, which has been 
dissolved and broken to-night. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just spoken. The 
Government had at last been aroused 
by the murder of Gentlemen of high 
birth ; and while far more terrible mur- 
ders—the murder of the two bailiffs 
who were tied together, and of defence- 
less women—were passed by, stronger 
legislation was now thought necessary. 
It would be an unhappy day if the prin- 
ciple was established that men in high 
positions were to be murdered before 
the Government would act. It was im- 
possible that night to criticize the mea- 
sure; but he wished to mention one or 
two points referred to by the Home Se- 
cretary. In the first place, he considered 
the proclamation of districts a complete 
mistake. It was like excluding crime 
by shutting one dour and at the same 
time opening another; and he had al- 
ways observed that when a district was 
proclaimed, the neighbouring district, 
though peaceful before, rapidly became 
disturbed, and had shortly to be pro- 
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claimed also. He had nothing to say 
against the stipendiary magistrates, who 
did their duty most faithfully and very 
well. The great mistake which had 
been made was in centralizing the autho. 
rities in Dublin Castle, and in ignoring 
the local magistrates of Ireland. He 
was aware that the late Chief Secretary 
would probably deny that assertion ; but 
the fact was proved by the behaviour of 
the police, who referred their reports to 
Dublin Castle, and looked there for in- 
structions, instead of to the local magis- 
trates. They—the local magistrates— 
alone possessed local information, and 
they alone could assist the Government. 
He wished to mention onc other matter, 
and to ask the Government whether they 
had any intention of dealing with those 
open societies which, putting on the 
mask of loyalty, were quite as danger- 
ous to the peace of Ireland as the secret 
ones were ? 

Mr. DILLON: Sir, it is a consider- 
able time since I have obtruded myself 
on the attention of the House, and were 
it not for the character of the Bill which 
has been announced to us to-night I 
should not have made any remarks on 
the present occasion. But the character 
of this new Coercion Bill, and, I may 
add, the character of the bloodthirsty 
speech—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be aware that an expression of 
that kind is unbecoming and un-Par- 
liamentary. 

Mr. DILLON: Sir, I withdraw the 
word. Thecharacterof the Bill which has 
been announced forto-night, and the cha- 
racter of the speech by which it has been 
supported by the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, have induced me to rise in my 
place to make one or two observations. 
There is one remark which was let fall 
by the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
to which I would earnestly wish to draw 
the attention of the House, and, were it 
in my power, to draw the attention of 
the entire English people, and of the 
civilized world. It is that for the first 
time in the history of our race have 
political assassinations stained the annals 
of our country. It is true, and God knows 
it is true, and God knows there is no 
Englishman who feels that stain so 
bitterly, and with so keen a sense of 
humiliation, as I do, and that people 
whom I represent in this House. But 
let me direct the attention of the House 
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to the fact that that stain rests upon our 
political history after two years adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman the 


' Member for Bradford ; let them beware 


lest, if they send another man to carry 
out a similar Act, that that accursed stain 
may not again sully the page of Ire- 
land’s history. [Cries of “Oh!” and 
“Name!”] Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the hon. Members to be fair to me, and 
to clearly understand my meaning. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that £ would 
willingly and gladly have risked my own 
life to save the life of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, or any other Englishman who 
came as he came to our country, with a 
generous spirit ; and if I speak these 
words of warning, I speak them for the 
purpose of averting the disaster, rather 
than for the purpose of encouraging it. 
I will not waste the time of the House 
by calling attention to the provisions of 
this Bill. The Bill has been characterized 
by two Members of this House as the 
strongest and most severe that we ever 
had in Ireland. I ask the Members of 
this House, is it not a sense of shame 
rather than of exultation they ought to 
feel that, after 82 yearsof English govern- 
ment in Ireland, we are met hereto-night 
to pass the strongest measure of coercion 
that was ever passed for Ireland? I 
would ask even the Conservative Party, 
do we not read in that fact the condem- 
nation of English government in Ire- 
land? Isit that the Irish people are 
savages, andare irreclaimable? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.””] What profit can you ever ex- 
pect from governing a nation which no- 
thing conciliates, and which nothing 
willsubdue? You have tried your hand 
at coercion for 82 long years; you have 
passed 50 Coercion Bills; and to-night 
you are assembled here to pass a mea- 
sure which is worse than all that have 
gone before. All I can say is, you are 
the most hopeful Assembly of men in this 
world if you believe that this Bill will 
do what 50 of its predecessors have 
failed todo. The Bill is stringent, and, 
let me add, stringent against everything 
except the crime which it was brought 
in to reach. I did not hearin the Home 
Secretary’s statement one single provi- 
sion which, if in force hitherto, would 
have saved the lives, or added to the 
chauce of the lives, of the unfortunate 
gentlemen who fell in the Phoonix Park 
last Saturday night. I was reminded, 
when I listened to that speech, of the 
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words of Lord Cowper, the late Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland — words of evil 
omen, which he used in describing the 
mission which he had come to Ireland to 
undertake. ‘‘ Our mission,’ he said, “is 
to drive Irish discontent beneath the 
surface.”’ Too well he succeeded in 
his mission. I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge in the face of the House 
that I, and the men who worked with 
me, strove to bring Irish discontent 
above the surface. I strove, and I strove 
honestly, to keep Irish discontent above 
the surface—by rough methods it may 
be, but not by assassination, and not by 
murder. [‘‘Oh!”] I challenge any 
man in the House or in England to say 
that, either in public or in private, by 
hint or by abstention from denunciation, 
I have ever given the faintest encourage- 
ment to any injury to a human being, 
much less to murder. There are pro- 
visions in this Bill against unlawful 
meetings, there are provisions in it 
against speeches, there are provisions 
against newspapers, there are provisions 
against every channel by which the 
public feelings of the people might be 
unloaded or discharged. It is a curious 
thing, after hearing these provisions un- 
folded, that I should have received a 
telegram from Ireland stating that the 
placard by which we endeavoured to 
assist the Government in tracking the 
murderers of Lord Cavendish, and which 
we have caused to be posted in every 
village in Ireland, has been torn down 
by the police as a Land League placard, 
because it bore our names; and when 
the police were questioned by the parish 
priest of Doon, in the county of Limerick, 
as to the reason why they so acted, they 
answered that they did it under orders 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Why is it that 
the provisions which I have enumerated 
are put into the Bill? Is it because 
Ireland has risen up as one man to de- 
nounce this crime? Is it because our 
national newspaper has appeared with a 
mourning border? [Derisive cries of 
‘Oh, oh!’’] I see nothing to jeer at 
in the fact that this organ of assassina- 
tion, as you call it, has appeared with a 
mourning border, within which it de- 
clares that until the murderers are ar- 
rested the stain cannot be wiped off Ire- 
land’s honour. And let me tell you that 
all the detectives in Dublin Castle cannot 
do more to bring these murderers to jus- 
tice thanthat statement in United Jreland. 
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You talk of strengthening the law in 
Ireland. Will you strengthen the law 
in Ireland by making it more hateful to 
the people, by making combination to 
refuse evidence more strict and unbreak- 
able than ever? The Home Secretary 
made one statement which is quite true. 
He said this assassination is an isolated 
act. [Sir Wirtmm Harcourr: I beg 
pardon. I said it was not an isolated 
act.] Sir, in that case I must reverse 
my statement, and say that the assertion 
of the Home Secretary was not correct. 
It is an isolated act, and until you under- 
stand that it is an isolated act you are not 
in a position to deal with Irish crime. 
The fact that you make such a state- 
ment proves that you have not the know- 
ledge which would enable you to deal 
with Irish crime. I know something of 
the Irish nature, and I know something 
of Irish crime. [Jronical cheers.] I say 
I do know something of Irish crime ; and 
who is there that lives amongst the 
people of Ireland—who is there that 
understands the feeling of the Irish 
peasantry—who does not know some- 
thing of Irish crime? Who is there that 
understands, or pretends to understand, 
the peasantry of Ireland who will say 
here, without stating a falsehood, that 
crime and outrage has not the sympathy 
of the Irish peasantry? Istate that be- 
cause I know it to be a fact. I have 
refused to denounce outrages in this 
House, and I wish to be honest and to 
tell you truthfully why I have done so. 
The reason is, my denunciations would 
have had as little effect on the mind of the 
peasantry of Ireland in their past temper 
as water has upon a duck’s back. They 
would not have believed that I meant 
what I said. IfI did, it might be said 
of me that I denounced the outrages in 
Ireland for the purpose of gaining Eng- 
lish popularity. When I kt.ew that my 
words were ineffectual, I told this House 
a year ago, before I went into prison, 
and I tell them again, if I were placed 
in a position to say to the peasantry of 
Ireland, ‘‘I will bring you justice, I will 
bring you protection from outrage,” I 
would undertake to denounce outrage 
and crime throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland. But I would not mis- 
lead the House or the people of England, 
not pretending that I or any other man 
can effectually denounce crime in Ireland 
until I am in a position to say to the Irish 
people that I bring protection with me, 
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I said awhile ago that murder was an 
isolated act. It is an act that the Irish 

easantry or the populace of Dublin 
Sone no sympathy with. It is an act 
the Irish people all over the world have 
proved they have no sympathy with; 
and let me add, if I might institute the 
comparison, that there is more sorrow 
to-day for that one crime in the heart 
of Ireland than in the heart of this 
country. If you frame an Act which is 
calculated to deal with such crimes as 
this, I, for one, though it is a dangerous 
thing for an Irjsh Member to say, will 
give it no opposition in this House. So 
bitterly do I feel the humiliation which 
our country has suffered, so bitterly do 
I feel the frightful position in which we 
have been placed by that foul deed, and 
so highly do I appreciate the spirit in 
which the people of England have taken 
this blow, that I would offer no prolonged 
opposition to a Bill which really promised 
to deal with the crime of assassination. 
But this Bill is aimed at every expres- 
sion of public opinion in Ireland. It is 
drawn with a view of prolonging the 
policy which has resulted in bringing 
the first political assassination in Irish 
history upon the stage. It is a Bill 
which, to my mind, is calculated to 
bring disaster upon disaster, and to land 
us in a condition of things for which no 
parallel can be found outside the Empire 
of Russia. It is a Bill which, if you 
pass it, will leave no place in Irish poli- 
tics for any man who believes in Consti- 
tutional methods. It will make our task 
an impossible one. My Colleagues and 
myself will be forced to leave the House. 
You may rejoice in that, and be glad to 
get rid of us. There are many Members 
in this House who, I am sure, would re- 
joice if we were out of it; but there is 
no one who so heartily desires such a 
change as I do. I hate my present task. 
I do not love this House, and the sooner 
I am out of it the better shall I be 
pleased. It is a solemn and serious 
question which awaits your decision. 
Are you going to take up anew the 
policy of the late Lord Lieutenant and 
of his Chief Secretary—that policy which 
must result in driving political agitation 
underground? The question is a grave 
one, for the answer given to it may se- 
riously affect the future of England as 
well as that of Ireland. Passing from 
this, I desire to direct attention to one 
point which has been overlooked both 
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by the Press of this country and by this 
House. In the carrying out of the last 
Coercion Act the police were very active. 
They were praised over and over again 
in the House by the late Chief Secretary. 
They directed their operations to meet- 
ings of women which were held for 
charitable purposes ; prevented meetings 
of children ; they burst into the houses 
of innocent people, and nothing, how- 
ever harmless, escaped their scrutiny; 
but, I ask, where were the police on 
Saturday evening in the Phoonix Park? 
I put to you this solemn question, to 
which I think the public opinion of 
England ought to demand an answer. 
Either the late Chief Secretary (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) knew that a secret conspiracy 
was on foot in Ireland, or he did not; 
either he knew that his own life was in 
danger, or he did not; either he knew 
that Mr. Burke’s life was in danger, or 
he did not. Who was guiding the move- 
ments of the Dublin police during the 
interval which elapsed between the right 
hen. Gentleman’s resignation and Satur- 
day last? Who was responsible before 
England and before Ireland for allow- 
ing those two gentleman, after the 
speech we heard here a few days ago 
from the late Chief Secretary, warning 
us of the danger ahead—who was re- 
sponsible for allowing them to go un- 
protected, unwatched, and unguarded, 
making it possible for the knife of the 
assassin to do its bloody work? This 
was the vigilance of the police—shame- 
ful; but much more shameful than to any 
one else to the Administration of Dublin 
Castle, which left them unguarded when 
they should have protection. I say he 
stands condemned to-day before Eng- 
land. Either he was ignorant, or he was 
not aware of these conspiracies. If he 
was ignorant, why was he holding them 
up as terrors to this House? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Who? 

Mr. DILLON: I refer to the late 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Does the 
hon. Member suppose that I had the 
direction of the police after I left Office ? 

Mr. DILLON: I am glad of that 
interruption, because it narrows the 
point at issue. The question I want to 
have answered is who was responsible ? 
Certainly it was not Lord Spencer ; it 
was not Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
Who was it, then, that had the direc- 
tion of the police, and allowed these 
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gentlemen to go alone on that fatal 
night? Ihave only one word to say in 
conclusion. If you os this Bill, you 
will be doing precisely what the assas- 
sins of Saturday aimed at. If you 
abandon that policy which opened up 
some hope to those who represent Ire- 
land, and if you enact a measure of this 
kind, you will be carrying out the object 
of the assassins who struck at the life of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. It is more 
than likely that one of their objects was 
to cut the ground from under our feet, 
and, by influencing the Government to 
proclaim martial law, to render Constitu- 
tional agitation impossible. Possibly 
they desired that the control of Irish 
politics should pass into such hands as 
theirs. And if you carry out the policy 
indicated to-night, you will be simply 
playing the game into their hands. 
Against men who commit such deeds as 
that of last Saturday one course only 
affords the slightest hope of being effec- 
tual. No measure of repression which 
human ingenuity can devise can prevent 
the commission of these atrocious mur- 
ders. The history of Russia and of Italy 
amply prove that. The only weapon 
which promises to be effectual is the 
moral sentiment of a people passionately 
aroused in condemnation of such acts, 
and ranging itself on the side of the 
Government for the purpose of hunting 
down the infamous perpetrators of them. 
The Irish Members have recognized that 
truth. We have honestly offered to 
place this weapon in the hands of the 
Government. We have posted placards 
in every village in Ireland calling upon 
the Irish people to aid the Government 
in discovering the criminals. If the 
English people refuse the proffered wea- 

on, and allow themselves to be blinded 

y panic, and to be carried into a course 
of stringent opposition, there will be no 
option left to men who hold my views 
but to give up Irish politics for the pre- 
sent in despair. There will be no pub- 
lie platform left for us; and, as I am not 
prepared to ally myself with assassins, I 
shall have no choice but to retire from 
political life, and look on with sorrow 
while two nations go forward in a course 
mutually and equally degrading and 
brutalizing—a course of brutal repres- 
sion on the one side, met by savage re- 
taliation on the other. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN was sorry to 
say that a sad and very bad night’s work 
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done that night. Up to 9 o’clock in the 
evening the sentiment of the Irish nation 
was with the people of England. Up to 
9 o'clock the heart and feeling and the 
conscience of Ireland were strongly in 
harmony and in sympathy with those of 
England, after the dreadful crime which 
was committed in Ireland a few days ago. 
From all that had reached him, from all 
classes of the people, from every part of 
Treland, there was but oncesincere expres- 
sion of indignation and of regret for the 
calamity which had fallen upon the Irish 
nation. But all that, he was sorry to 
say, had now changed. In place of 
giving that feeling a trial—in place of 
giving that sentiment of the Irish race 
fair play for a little time, in order to see 
what effect it might produce on the con- 
dition of Ireland—the Government had 
now come forward and spoilt everything, 
throwing them back into confusion, and 
renewing the ill-feeling and war which 
had hitherto prevailed. The act of the 
Government had been emphasized and 
intensified by the inflammatory speech 
they had just heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). He (Mr. Sullivan) 
said, with all sincerity and with all the 
earnestness of his heart, that he re- 
gretted the delivery of that speech, know- 
ing that it could have no effect in Ire- 
land except to stir up the ill-feeling and 
bad blood which had been allayed by 
the sad occurrence which had taken 
place so lately in Ireland. The hands 
of the Irish people were extended to 
join those of the English people; their 
hearts were beating with sympathy with 
those of the English people; and, in a 
great degree, the hopes of the Irish 
were in unison with those of the English. 
All this had now gone, and they were 
thrown into a state of warfare and con- 
fusion, and the good feeling and kindly 
sentiments which were growing up had 
been completely trampled out. He had 
hoped for better things. He thought that 
the sentiment of Ireland at the present 
moment was all that could bé expected 
or desired. Why not give it a few days’ 
fair play in order to see how it would 
work? Why not try the experiment of 
endeavouring to ascertain whether the 
Irish people would not do all in their 
power to bring the perpetrators of this 
evil deed to justice? The effect of 
this measure would be to throw them off 
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the track. That, he believed sincerely, 
would be the effect of what had been 
done that night. War was declared by 


Her Majesty’s Government, and the | 


war-whoop had been sounded by the 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. He (Mr. Sullivan) knew 
not what evil spirit, or what evil genius 
had thrown Her Majesty’s Government 
into this evil course. He believed that 
the Irish Representatives would have 
instantly and willingly agreed in any 
measure that was intended to cure the 
evils of Ireland ; but, as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
stated, this Bill would not strike at the 
root of the evil. It would not arrest the 
hand of the assassin, or take the knife 
from him. All that it would do was to 
hurt, to wound, and to exasperate inno- 
cent people who desired to be not the 
enemies, but the friends, of law and 
order in Ireland. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of prolonging 
the discussion; but he was anxious to 
say a few words in reply to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon). If he thought the hon. 
Member had justly appreciated the 
character of this Bill, then he would 
say that he felt there was much force 
in the remarks of the hon. Member; 
but he believed that the hon. Member 
had misconstrued the effect the Bill 
would have, and he regretted to hear 
the hon. Member express such gloomy 
anticipations. While it was perfectly 
true that this Bill was more strin- 
gent than other Bills which had 
been brought forward for some time 
past, it was not more severe in the 
sense of being a hardship upon the 
law-loving people of Ireland ; and strin- 
gent as it was, he hoped it would be 
more effectual in putting down crime. 
He did not see that it would close the 
door to any reasonable political agi- 
tation, or to any fair mode of expressing 
the opinions of the people of Ireland. 
He believed that the Bill would have 
the almost unanimous support of the 
people of this country. No doubt, it 
would be open in Committee to discus- 
sion upon points of detail. But those 
were matters that would remain open 
for the future stages of the Bill. He 
had only to express what he believed to 
be the feeling entertained by many hon. 
Gentlemen in that House, who hoped 
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that the Bill would be effectual for the 
great purpose it was designed to accom- 
plish, namely—the protection of life and 
property in Ireland. He, for one, could 
not see in any part of the measure, as 
explained in the clear and lucid speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, that there was 
anything in it which any man who 
wished to abide by the principles of law 
and order need dread. It would not 
interfere with any legitimate personal 
rights, and he trusted that it would 
restore safety of life and property. He 
regretted the necessity for the Bill; but 
he believed that the people of this 
country were unanimous in their de- 
termination to maintain the law. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he sincerely 
hoped that when the news of the con- 
tents of this Bill reached Ireland, it 
would have no disastrous effect in turn- 
ing back the universal tide of detesta- 
tion of crime with which the land was 
filled. This Bill was a Bill which he 
hoped the Irish Party would allow to 
pass without an amendment, or attempt 
at amendment whatever, because it was 
superlative in its unmitigated brutality. 
It was a conclusive proof, before the 
whole of the civilized world, of the 
utter incapacity of England to legislate 
for Ireland, except in a state of panic. 
It was a reductio ad absurdum of Anglo- 
Saxon calmness of mind; it was such a 
burlesque of cruelty, such a serio-comedy 
of tyranny, as could scarcely disgrace 
the boards of a transpontine theatre ; 
and he therefore hoped that the Irish 
Party would allow it to pass without 
any attempt to amend it. He had ex- 
pressed his own earnest concurrence 
beforehand in a policy calculated to put 
down crime without exasperating the 
people—a policy calculated to prevent 
outrage without disgusting any lover of 
liberty ; but this Bill might more pro- 
perly be called a Bill for the extension 
of disaffection, and for promoting that 
disturbed disposition of mind which 
was the fertile parent of outrage. This 
Bill—and when he turned to the Go- 
vernment Benches he did not mean the 
Treasury Bench—this Bill was an Irish 
Tory Bill. The English Tories were a 
National Party. ‘Lhe Irish Tories were 
the venomous residuum of Cromwell- 
ianism. At the same time, the Repre- 
sentatives of that Party were, as a rule, 
the guides and the law-givers of the 
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English Tories of Imperial legislation. 
However, thank Heaven, they could 
dispense with both Parties. The pro- 
vision with regard to the trial of such 
offences as treason and murder by an 
extremely select jury, picked out of the 
Irish Judicial Bench, might have a good 
deal to be said in its favour, if there 
was any right or power given to the 
prisoner to eliminate such jurors from 
the Bench who were still known to be 
incapable of giving an impartial opinion 
upon a political matter. He should 
like to know—and there were men 
who were conscientious according to 
their lights—he should like to know 
what verdict, in a political case, could 
be expected from Justice Lawson, or 
Chief Justice May, or Judge Fitz- 
gerald? Judge Fitzgerald had been one 
of the most potent instruments for stir- 
ring up disaffection wherever he went. 
These gentlemen were all, doubtless, 
highly conscientious ; they were exactly 
as conscientious as if the Government 
were to nominate the hon. Geutleman 
the Member for the county of Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham), or one of the hon. 
Members for the County of Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney), who usually sat somewhere 
behind the Home Rule Members. Those 
hon. Members would act just as con- 
scientiously if they were appointed to sit 
as Judges on an Irish political question. 
He admired very much the conscientious 
earnestness of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone ; but he did not think a Judge of 
that stamp would be a very good juror 
in an Irish political case. Then there 
were powers of search by night and by 
day for the arms and instruments of 
murder. He wondered whether the 
search by night or by day would have 
discovered the knives that did their 
deadly'work on Saturday evening last in 
the Phoenix Park. And the search was 
to be carried out upon the high gua- 
rantee of the presence of a sub-inspector 
of Irish Constabulary. What guarantee 
would be the presence of Shooting-on- 
Suspicion-Circular Smith ; or what gua- 
rantee would be the presence at a mid- 
night search in a peasant’s house, among 
a peasant’s children, by Sub-Inspector 

, who shot down children at Ballina 
like mad dogs? And there was a clause 
in the Bill providing for the laying of a 
blood tax on a district in which a mur- 
der had been committed—as if all the 
peaceful residents in the Strand were 
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to be required to pay compensation for 
an outrage committed on the Thames 
Embankment. Under such a rule, Earl 
Spencer would have to pay compensa- 
tion for the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish ; although, perhaps, as Phas- 
nix Park was Government property, the 
Trish Government themselves would have 
to pay the compensation. They had it 
on the authority of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who introduced the 
measure, that a number of these mur- 
ders were planned and arranged by 
foreign emissaries, who, for the purpose 
of outrage and menace, struck down 
their victims in Ireland. For instance, 
he had seen it stated by papers in the 
Government interest, although he did 
not know that the information was any 
more trustworthy on that account, that 
certain assassins were coming across the 
Atlantic in order to murder a certain 
stipendiary magistrate in Ireland who 
had been especially selected by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford to be a brand 
of discord in the West. Now, suppose 
that that were true—suppose that some 
societies in New York or San Francisco 
had sent over these assassins to slay this 
magistrate in the West of Ireland, and, 
through the unsurpassable stupidity of 
the coercive police, the murder was 
carried out as easily and with as little 
supervision in the West on the part of 
the responsible authorities as in Dublin, 
then Her Majesty’s Government’ pro- 
posed to lay a heavy blood tax upon the 
innocent people of Clare, by way of 
punishing the secret societies of New 
York and San Francisco. This was 
British legislative acumen publicly dis- 
played. Ifthe House would not recoil 
from the brutality of these provisions, 
it ought to recoil from their stupidity. 
None of them would have prevented 
the lamentable catastrophe of last week. 
There was not in the Bill a single 
line to provide for an intelligent non- 
political detective police in Ireland. 
Well, that was one thing they wanted in 
Ireland—a police that would put down 
crime and not put down liberty. But 
that was the one thing which the Govern- 
ment persisted in refusing to provide for 
the country. They persisted in approach- 
ing Ireland at the wrong end, and by 
this brutal Bill did all in their power 
to turn the public opinion against the 
Government of the country. As surely 
as they were sitting there that night, and 
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as surely as they detested crime in Ireland 
—(‘* Oh! Re the exception of hon. 
Members who deemed it their business 
to protest—the Bill which had been in- 
troduced to-night would be quoted in the 
assassination Press, if there was an assas- 
sination Press, as a justification for out- 
rage. He told the House that upon his 
responsibility as an Irish Representa- 
tive. The Bill, he trusted, would be 
passed without an Amendment. In the 
first place, it was a Bill which could not 
be amended. It was a Bill rotten in its 
conception, poisonous in its development, 
and they could not amend it. If they 
put anything sound into it, if they en- 
grafted anything remedial or healthy 
upon it, that healthy graft would be 
wasted and blasted by the general poison- 
ing and corruption of the whole stem 
and trunk. [ Laughter.| Hon. Members 
were laughing as they laughed during 
the discussions upon the Coercion Act— 
that fertile cause of outrage and crime, 
that worthless weapon in defence of law 
and order. This was another worthless 
weapon in defence of law and order. 
He expected that its authors, after they 
had passed it triumphantly through the 
House—a House composed of average 
British Legislators—would be ashamed 
of their work, and find that this brutal 
Bill was as worthless and as useless as 
many a brutal Bill which had preceded 
it. He deeply regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have brought 
in this measure. However, at the same 
time, having described this Bill as it de- 
served to be described, he trusted the 
Irish Party would work earnestly and 
honestly in the furtherance of remedial 
legislation without regard to this brutal 
legislation, which, after all, was only in- 
cidental to the sad necessities of their 
position as being governed by a superior 
race. [‘*Oh!”] He was indebted to 
the House for the calmness and impar- 
tiality which it displayed. The attitude 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
Irish policy showed that the action of the 
Irish Members was entirely justified. 
They had been warned last year that in- 
stead of bringing in their Coercive Bill 
they should have brought in a Land Bill. 
If they had done so, the crime which 
occurred last year would not have hap- 
pened, but they would have had a year 
of peace, of deepening contentment, and 
of extending respect for the law. He 
appealed with confidence to the Tory 
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Party for the strongest confirmation of 
his opinion in that respect ; and he would 
venture to recommend to the Liberal 
Party, with regard to their legislation, 
that as long as the English Tory Party 
followed its Irish Tory guides, they would 
not far wrong in doing whatever the Tory 
Party recommended should not be done, 
and in not doing anything to cause plea- 
sure and satisfaction among the Tory 
Party. The Bill might be amended in 
Committee; but if it was to be amended 
the attempt must come from the English 
Members. Atleast, he trusted thatit would 
only come from the English Members. 
If the House passed it in its presentshape 
—if they passed it with three-fourths of 
its present contents—then, indeed, they 
would find it a plague-spot and a can- 
cerous ulcer which would keep the politi- 
cal body of Ireland from becoming sound; 
and the action of the Irish electorate 
and their representative bodies, and the 
fellow-feeling of Irishmen throughout 
the world would alone be effectual in 
introducing a fundamental element of 
stability into the condition of Ireland. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed, 
that any Bill for strengthening the law, 
of an exceptional character, must neces- 
sarily produce, in the minds of those 
who were subject to it, a feeling of irri- 
tation and a feeling of dismay; but he 
thought that if the House was to pass a 
new coercive measure for Ireland, it was 
bound, first of all, to put itself right 
with that part of the Irish people who 
were suffering from the worst form of 
coercion—unjust eviction. He thought 
he had never heard in that House any 
sentiment which gave him more pain 
than the sentiment which had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), when 
he said that all legislation of every kind, 
remedial included, must be postponed 
until this Bill was passed. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’?] Did not those hon. Members 
who said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, know now that 
there were hundreds of innocent men, 
women, and children, starving on the 
hill-sides of the West of Ireland? Let 
the Government set themselves right in 
that respect. Had they not said that 
this wrong must, and should be, re- 
dressed? Was not the whole civilized 
world crying shame upon them, that 
they should admit that the law under 
which these things were done was wrong, 
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and should not take the earliest means | would not have made these observations 


of redressing them? He asked the 
House—he asked every man who had a 
heart in his bosom—[ Laughter ]—he did 
not wish to take hon. Members at their 
word, and to suppose that they had not 
feeling hearts in their bosoms—he did 
not think so badly of those who laughed 
—but he asked them to go only a short 
journey and to witness for themselves the 
sights to be seen in many parts of Ire- 
land at thismoment. They talked about 
the wretchedness in London. They 
talked about turning out the poor, so 
that they might be able to make better 
streets ; but they did not know what it 
was to be turned out upon the wild 
wastes, in the midst of storm, and misery, 
and hunger, and wretchedness. Would 
they do nothing for these people? 
Would they fight this Bill, as it would be 
fought ?—forthe note of fight had already 
been sounded in that House — would 
they leave the Bill to be fought, as it 
would be, clause by clause, probably 
line by line, and still leave these starving 
people where they were? What was to 
prevent the Government from introduc- 
ing their Bill for dealing with arrears, 
and for stopping evictions, at the same 
time as this Bill? Were they so eager 
for vengeance that they could not think 
of mercy? There was another thing that 
ought to be remembered. Whatever 
Bill the House might pass of a further 
coercive character for Ireland, every- 
thing would depend on the character of 
the persons by whom the law was to be 
administered. He did not say it for the 
first time, and he would willingly not say 
it if he could help it to-night, but he 
had no confidence in the Resident Magis- 
trates of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary knew this 
very well, for he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had told him so over and over again ; 
and he knew, too, that he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had told him many other things, 
to which very little attention had been 
paid; but he was prepared to say this 
positively, that if what had been re- 
commended to the Government had been 
done, the present condition of things 
would not have occurred. When this 
Bill should have been passed they would 
still have to rely, at least, upon the wil- 
lingness of the people to believe in the 
justice of the law; and until they were 
able to do that they would have no peace 
between this country and Ireland. He 
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if it had not been for the remarks which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster). He thought it would have 
become the right hon. Gentleman much 
more to have insisted that the wretched 
people who had been under his care, 
and whose lives had been in his hands 
for the past two years — that these 
wretched people, whom he knew to be 
starving on the sides of the hills in the 
wilds of Connemara, and who were in- 
nocent of crime, should at least have 
some kind of remedial legislation ap- 
plied to them. That would have been a 
course he should have expected the right 
hon. Gentleman to take ; and he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman was that 
night, perhaps, not altogether account- 
able for all that he had said. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
He was sorry to say there were hon. 
Gentlemen who always seemed to be on 
the watch for some chance expression, 
in order that they might put a low in- 
terpretation upon it. They knew, or 
ought to know—for they were Members 
of the House of Commons and gentle- 
men—that he alluded to the sad event 
at which the right hon. Gentleman had 
assisted that day, and which had pro- 
bably so deeply moved the right hon. 
Gentleman as somewhat to have over- 
powered his judgment. He looked still 
for better things from the right hon. 
Gentleman. He looked to him still as the 
champion of the poor suffering people 
whose case he had described ; and he 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) would yet cherish 
the hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would, in the course of the debate on 
this subject, and in his private commu- 
nications with the Governmeut, see fit 
to lend the weight of his great autho- 
rity to the demand which he (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) now made in the name 
of common justice, common humanity, 
common decency, and of common sense 
too, that the Bill for dealing with ar- 
rears and putting a stop to evictions 
should be brought in with as great 
celerity as this Bill had been that night, 
and that it should be pushed on with 
equal determination and rapidity. 

Mr. HEALY said, he understood that 
this Bill was to be described as a mea- 
sure for the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland. He thought it would 
be much better described as a measure 
for the better preservation in Office of 
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the Liberal Party. He remembered 
reading, two or three years ago, when 
the late Government were in Office, to- 
wards the close of their sixth or seventh 
Session, that they brought in a kind of 
dissolving Bill, which was described as 
a Bill for continuing and maintaining 
themselves in Office. He believed that 
if the present Government could pre- 
serve themselves in Office for six months 
by bringing in a Bill to proclaim martial 
law throughout the whole of Ireland, 
or to place Ireland under the dictator- 
ship of the Lord Lieutenant, for the 
purpose of assisting them in remaining 
in power, they would gladly bring in 
such a Bill. Personally, he was not 
sorry that this Bill had been introduced, 
and that it was as stringent and as 
drastic as it was. His reason was that 
it would destroy for ever the last vestige 
of that absurd idea that there could 
ever be peace between Ireland and 
England. It would destroy the rubbish 
people talked about compacts and com- 
promises ; as if any one man had power 
to make compacts or compromises be- 
hind the backs of his Party, or as if 
that Party would tolerate them. So far 
as the Bill itself was concerned, he did 
not say that he either rejoiced at or 
deplored its introduction. Let them con- 
sider the pretexts on which the Bill had 
been introduced. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) said, with great truth, 
that the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish had been preceded by other 
murders of equal horror. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He thought those cheers, if 
the fact were really so, amounted to a 
condemnation of the Treasury Bench. 
He must say that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he entirely concurred in the 
statement of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. There had been previous 
murders of equal horror ; but, of course, 
it would strike the public mind in Ire- 
land that to kill a peasant was no great 
matter; whereas, if a lord were killed, 
they had a Coercion Bill introduced such 
as had not been seen since the days of 
the Penal Laws. That was the first 
interpretation that would be put upon 
the Bill. There had been murders of 
equal horror which had not been com- 
mitted by the peasantry, but by the 
police. Those murders, however, he 
would not dwell upon, because the 
House was not fond of listening to any 
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condemnation of the police, and that 
charming body might be left to the pro- 
tection of the House. Then let the 
House consider what it was they were 
attempting to strike at by this Bill. 
They were told that the Bill of last year 
aimed, not at secret societies, but at the 
Land League; they were told “that 
crime dogged the steps of the Land 
League.” There was now no more a 
Land League, and now they were told 
that the Coercion Bill of 1882 was 
directed against secret societies. These 
things were apt to be progressive. In 
1870, the Government of the day, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was the head, passed a 
Coercion Bill. There was no Land 
League at that time, and not many 
secret societies, and the Act, therefore, 
was said to be directed against certain 
newspapers, in order to put down seditious 
writing. It was said that crime sprang 
from seditious writing, and the Act gave 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to estab- 
lish lawand order by suppressing the news- 
papers and seditious writing. The Coer- 
cion Bill of 1881 was aimed at the Land 
League, an open movement. The pre- 
sent one struck at secret societies. When 
the Coercion Bill of 1885 was brought in 
it might be directed at revolution, be- 
cause, as he had said already, these 
things were apt to be progressive. But 
what the Government really wanted to 
put down in Ireland was Irishmen. If 
they would only bring in a Bill to put 
down Irishmen, they would have no 
further trouble; and as there could be 
nothing too sweeping for the Treasury 
Bench to adopt, he would recommend 
them to bring in a Bill of that kind 
and pass it without delay. The present 
Bill was only to last for three years. The 
Bill of 1881, which had not yet ex- 
pired, was only to last for 18 months. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright) told them that if only the 
House would pass that Bill it would be 
unnecessary, at the end of 18 months, 
to renew it, because Ireland would be 
completely pacified and contented by 
the beautiful and beneficent legislation 
which the Government were about to 
introduce ; but he remembered very well 
having made the remark that it might 
as well be passed for ever. They were 
told by the Gertannsent last year—‘‘ Give 
us this Bill, and there will be no more 
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necessity for coercion.”” He challenged 
contradiction when he said that nothing 
which had occurred under the régime of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had exceeded in 
horror what occurred in Sheffield in 
1867. If any hon. Member would take 
the trouble to read the Report of the 
Royal Commission which sat upon the 
‘“‘vattening ’’ at Sheffield, he would find 
that the crimes perpetrated under the 
auspices of Broadhead were of a far 
more atrocious character than anything 
that had happened in Ireland. But was 
there a Coercion Bill for Sheffield ? Had 
they to expel from the House at that time 
thehon. Members for Sheffield on account 
of their strong opposition to the Coercion 
Bill for Sheffield of that day? Was it 
passed amid the cheers of the House; 
and had law and order ever since pre- 
vailed? Was that the case? Nothing 
of the sort. The House did not appoint 
its Major Bonds and Clifford Lloyds as 
Resident Magistrates, but it appointed a 
Royal Commission; the causes which 
had led to the commission of outrage 
were removed, and nothing more was 
heard of outrages in that locality. But 
in regard to Ireland, the longer a man 
sat in that House the more hopeless he 
became. For his own part—and he had 
no wish to make the remark from any 
motive of disrespect —he would sooner 
address an assembly of Zulus, so far as 
information and sympathy were con- 
cerned, on the affairs of Ireland, than 
the very distinguished Assembly he had 
then the honour of addressing. Let them 
consider for a moment the provisions of 
the Bill. To begin with, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary had stated that the main cause 
of disturbance in Ireland was that there 
was no security for the punishment of 
crime, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman attributed that want of secu- 
rity to the fact that juries would not 
convict, on account of the intimidation 
to which they were subjected. But did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
preface that statement by any facts? 
Did he tell the House in how many 
cases juries had refused to convict in 
Ireland? Did he give any statistics of 
agreements or acquittals? Nothing of 
the sort. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said it was because the jurymen 
were afraid of the knife of the assassin, 
the dagger of the murderer, and the 
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pistol of somebody else, that they re- 
fused to convict ; and that shots had been 
fired into their houses to intimidato 
them. Now, he(Mr. Healy) totally denied 
the assertion, and he defied the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to give a 
single instance of the intimidation of a 
jury in Ireland. Yet it was to be re- 
membered that it was upon that charge 
that the whole of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s case for the Bill 
depended. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that shots had been 
fired into the houses of jurymen. Let 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
produce his evidence and give the House 
his statistics. He (Mr. Healy) totally 
denied it. What they wanted in Ire- 
land was evidence, and they could not 
get it. If evidence existed the police 
were unable to find it, and the conse- 
quence was that the criminals were 
never brought before a jury at all. He 
would tell the House more. With this 
wonderful police system in Ireland— 
with 12,000 police-constables — there 
were actually more police in any one 
year than criminals. Let the Govern- 
ment be open and candid, and tell the 
House whether they had ever yet fur- 
nished the Irish juries with criminals 
they could convict, or with evidence to 
justify a conviction. They had done 
nothing of the kind; and, under those 
circumstances, what was wanted was a 
Bill which should first supply the evi- 
dence that was to insure the conviction 
of the offender. He must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
generous in his treatment of the Irish 
people as compared with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford reasonably suspected them 
without evidence, or on the evidence of 
his police, and gave them free quarters 
in Kilmainham. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary appointed three Judges to sus- 
spect them, and those three Judges 
would have the power of punishing the 
persons suspected by sentences of penal 
servitude, or even hanging ; such punish- 
ments being really a trifle in future in 
Ireland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been careful in conceal- 
ing from the House what the penalties 
were which this extra tribunal was to 
have the power of inflicting. Were they 
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penalties in accordance with the ordi- 
nary law? Would the three Judges, 
when they convicted under this Bill, 
have more powers than under the ordi- 
nary Statutes? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not even tell 
them what the penalty for taking a 
moonlight walk was to be. The offence 
was one which was humorously de- 
scribed by Mr. Disraeli in the year 
1874. Mr. Disraeli said, in effect—‘‘ You 
go out; you take a look at the stars, 
and a policeman coming up, says, ‘What 
are you doing?’ ‘I am looking at the 
stars.’ But the policeman says, ‘No, 
you are not,’ and takes you before the 
magistrate. The magistrate does not 
believe in stories of the stars. Astro- 
logy has never been very popular in his 
district; and he accordingly sentences 
you to fine and imprisonment.’’ Now, 
he (Mr. Healy) wanted to know what 
was to be the penalty for these enormous 
crimes ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In a 
summary conviction the extreme penalty 
is six months. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought that 
was a very extreme penalty for taking 
a moonlight walk. He thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman very 
well described it as an extreme penalty, 
and therefore he (Mr. Healy) would not 
attempt to add anything to the descrip- 
tion. He would proceed to deal with 
the new commission to be given to 
three Judges. If the Government had 
brought in a Bill which went to no 
further extent than giving power to 
three Judges to convict summarily in 
disturbed districts, he should not feel 
inclined to offer opposition to the mea- 
sure in the present state of heated Eng- 
lish feeling. But who were these Judges ? 
If they were ordinary Judges he would 
say, very well, let them have these 
powers for two years. There had been 
such a fuss and outcry made that the 
Government must do something, and it 
was only the natural penalty the Irish 
ie must pay for being governed by 

nglish political Parties. Chief Justice 
May was a Judge of very great erudition 
as regarded law; but he was appointed 
because he was a ‘‘ True Blue’”’—a man 
anda brother with the Conservative Party. 
What he objected to was that Chief 
Justice May and men of his kidney were 
to be intrusted with the carrying out 
of so severe a lawin Ireland. Then, 
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again, there was Justice Fitzgerald—an 
admirable Judge—for whom the Irish 
people spilt their blood in the county of 
Clare years ago; and who would now, 
doubtless, reward them in return by 
spilling their blood at the command of 
the Government. [‘‘Oh!”] If that 
was not the Bill, he was unable to de- 
scribe it at all. It was a Bill to give hang- 
ing powers to three Judges on any evi- 
dence that might be trumped up before 
them. [‘‘Oh!”] The hon. Gentlemen 
who cried ‘‘ Oh!” might put what gloss 
they liked upon the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Healy) preferred to have his ownopinion. 
One hon. Member (Mr. J. W. Pease) who 
was active in crying ‘‘ Oh!” had just re- 
ceived a reward from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and appeared to be about to 
rise at themoment he (Mr. Healy) caught 
the eye of the Speaker. No doubt, when 
the hon. Member proceeded to address 
the House, he would be able to earn his 
reward by the support he gave to the 
measure, and by putting in silken terms 
and honeyed phrases what he (Mr. 
Healy) had described as spilling the 
blood of the Irish people. He came 
now to the next part of the Bill, which 
dealt with the power of search. The 
power of search, they were told, was to 
be intrusted only to a person who en- 
joyed the possession of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant. But they all knew 
how difficult it was to get a warrant from 
the Lord Lieutenant. There had only 
been 970 warrants issued by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford ; and it made 
little matter whether, in the course of 
carrying out those 970 warrants, females 
had been routed out of their beds by 
Inspector Smiths and Clifford Lloyds, 
in the middle of the night. That was 
only what the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
call ‘“‘a hateful incident.” The Liberal 
Party had been in Office just two years, 
and there had already been two of these 
hateful incidents. One had lasted 18 
months, and the other would last until 
long after the period when the Liberal 
Government would have gone into a 
quarter which he would not describe. 
The right of search, which, of course, 
the Government regarded as a proper 
right to place in the hands of the police, 
and which they, of course, said would 
not be wrongly used, was to be given 
to those worthies, the Sub-Inspectors, 
of whom the House had heard so much 
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already. It appeared from the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary, that this 
right was to be used fer discovering 
the mask and dagger of the assassin. 
It was to be regretted that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
provided himself with a complete list of 
stage properties, which he (Mr. Healy) 
advised him to do on the next occasion 
that he described what it was that the 
- right of search was likely to bring to 
light in Ireland. But what was this right 
of search ? It was the right of any police- 
man, who obtained the warrant of a 
Sub-Inspector, to annoy Irish citizens at 
any time of the day, night, or week, dur- 
ing thenextthree years ; toenter and ran- 
sack their houses ; to turn the occupants 
out of bed, and, as had been done under 
a warrant signed bythe right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), to compel decent women to 
dress themselves in the presence of the 
police. Then it appeared that persons 
who gave no account of themselves, and 
who were found prowling about at night, 
were to be brought before the magis- 
trates. He had already, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford was in Office, referred to the de- 
scription which had been given of this 
offence—namely, that of taking a moon- 
light walk. But, whatever might be 
intended, there could be no doubt as to 
the view which Mr. Clifford Lloyd would 
take of the matter. And then, again, 
the term “night” was vague. Did this 
mean between certain hours by Green- 
wich time, or between sunset and sun- 
rise? If it meant the former, per- 
haps the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would be 
in a position to provide the necessary 
number of watches regulated by Green- 
wich time. But the effect of this pro- 
vision would be that a man returning 
from market, say on Saturday night, 
might be met by a poiicoman for whom 
he had a dislike, and being suspected 
by that policeman of prowling about, 
would be taken before Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, who would sentence him to be 
imprisoned for six months. Then the 
same power was to be taken against 
strangers. Irish Members had been 
invited in Zhe Standard newspaper 
to make a penitential pilgrimage to 
Ireland for the purpose of denouncing 
crime; but were they to do so, they 
might come under the category of 
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strangers as well as “pilgrims,” and 
be dealt with under the measure which 
the Government proposed to introduce. 
Even in the case of an American tourist,or 
that of a commercial traveller engaged in 
selling his wares, Mr. Clifford Lloyd would 
have the power of sending them to 
prison for six months. Power was also 
to be taken for reviving the Alien Act; 
but with this provision he had little 
fault to find, if it also applied to Eng- 
land, for he begged leave to point 
out that there were as many ruffians 
of foreign origin in England at the 
present time as there were in Ireland, 
and he thought the country would 
be well rid of them all. When, there- 
fore, the Bill was in Committee he 
should invite hon. Gentlemen who now 
cheered his remarks to assist him in 
carrying an Amendment which he in- 
tended to move for extending this pro- 
vision to England; and he hoped he 
could count on those sturdy Radicals 
opposite to follow him into the Lobby. 
The Bill was next to give power to 
the magistrates—Major Clifford Lloyd, 
Major Bond, Major Traill, and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia of military go- 
vernment in Ireland—to sentence people 
to imprisonment for what was called 
intimidation. But what did the Govern- 
ment mean by the term “intimidation ?”’ 
They were perfectly familiar with Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s view of what constituted 
that offence. That gentleman called it 
intimidation to put up a Land League 
hut to cover evicted tenants, which most 
people regarded as an act of charity, 
and which the people of Ireland called 
sheltering the homeless. Was it not 
true that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had sen- 
tenced a lady who erected a hut for this 
purpose to six months’ imprisonment ? 
Had not Mr. Clifford Lloyd enough 
power in his hands already ; end if that 
were so, if he could put a lady in 
prison under the ordinary law already 
in existence, what need was there for 
this provision of the Bill? The Home 
Secretary was an able lawyer; he was 
said to be greatly skilled in ancient Law, 
and must have read the Statute of Ed- 
ward III. He invited the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to go into the Library 
of the House, and make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the provisions 
of Statutes already in the hands of the 
Government, before he made the mistake 
of adding to them an Act of this kind, 
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Then, participation or membership in 
secret societies came under the pro- 
visions of the Bill. The Bill was not 
necessary for dealing with that, for the 
Government had already the power of 
giving people 10 or 20 years’ penal 
servitude for membership in secret so- 
cieties. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would give people six months’ 
imprisonment summarily, because Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, and magistrates of that 
class, thought they were members of 
such societies, and would need no 
evidence. Here, again, what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman wanted, 
asin the case of the three Judges who 
were to be appointed, was evidence, 
and so he placed this power in the 
hands of men who he knew would re- 
quire no evidence. Under the ordinary 
law evidence was required; but these 
two worthy magistrates, Major Clifford 
Lloyd and Major Bond, required none. 
If that were not so, and it was proposed 
to convict and punish persons for being 
members of secret societies, they should 
consider what was the evidence on which 
these magistrates were to convict. Was 
it to be the evidence of informers like 
the man in the county of Louth, who 
swore that £100 had been offered him 
to shoot a Sub-Inspector, and who was 
scouted out of Court bythe brother of Mr. 
Justice Keogh? The magistrates, under 
this Bill, would, perhaps, beless nice. Be- 
fore the Bill became law, Irish Members 
would have something to say upon this 
question ; and, unless some guarantees 
were given as to the character of the 
evidence that would come before men 
like Mr. Clifford Lloyd, this clause of 
the Bill would not pass quite so easily 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might expect. The next provision dealt 
with riots calculated to promote intimi- 
dation and aggravated assaults on con- 
stables. These were to be summarily 
dealt with; and, while upon this sub- 
ject, he asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman if a provision of this kind 
would not answer admirably in the 
Cornish villages? Would the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman apply it to the 
peace-loving gentlemen who forcibly en- 
tered chapels and broke people’s heads 
at Camborne? The next clause dealing 
with intimidation had been admirably 
described by the Home Secretary as a 
wide clause. The crime of intimidation 
had been invented by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and it had been 
well described by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) as A B inciting 
C D to prevent E F paying rent to 
GH. Such was the crime that would, 
undoubtedly, require the ‘‘ wide clause ”’ 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for the purpose of dealing with it. 
But a clause of this description adminis- 
tered by men like Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
would put a stop to anything like public 
action within the sweep of his juris- 
diction. No one even would be able to 
go down to his district to make a speech 
to his constituents asking them to vote 
for him or not to vote for his opponent, 
but Mr. Clifford Lloyd would consider it 
an act of intimidation. He thought it 
would not be a bad thing if the character 
of the men who would be dealt with 
under this clause of the Bill could be 
brought home to the minds of hon. 
Members; because, had the House had 
an opportunity of seeing the men whom 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, he believed they would 
have been slow to pass the Coercion Act 
which gave him that power. But they 
had not seen the men against whom the 
right hon. Member for Bradford exercised 
his powers, nor would they see the men 
against whom Mr. Clifford Lloyd would 
exercise his power of dealing with in- 
timidation. Next, there wasa clause for 
dealing with newspapers inciting to 
crime. In the exceedingly lucid speech 
of the Home Secretary it was not stated 
who was to be the judge in these cases. 
Was this clause to be carried into effect 
by the Lord Lieutenant, the three 
Judges, or by Mr. Clifford Lloyd? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
singularly non-lucid on this point; and, 
therefore, before the Bill was allowed 
to be introduced, he thought they were 
entitled to further information. Perhaps 
the Home Secretary would also state the 
amount of the penalty to which these 
newspapers would be subject, and whe- 
ther the fine as well as forfeiture was 
to extend to the New York papers, for 
instance ?—because it was alleged that 
most of the intimidation practiced in 
Ireland came from foreign countries. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
then proposed to give power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to send additional police toa 
district, and to levy an extra tax in con- 
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sequence upon the inhabitants. | Cheers. ] 
Had he been addressing a Zulu Legis- 
lature, it would not have been sur- 
prising if his remarks were received 
in its ignorance with loud cheers. But, 
would not the Zulus have been sur- 
prised to learn that the power now asked 
for the Lord Lieutenant already existed ; 
that additional police were continually 
being sent to various districts in Ireland, 
and that those districts were made to 
pay for them? Lastly, the Grand Juries 
were to have the power to levy com- 
pensation for malicious injuries. To- 
morrow he proposed to move a Resolu- 
tion relating to Irish Grand Juries, which 
he contended were effete institutions. 
Although he did not object to com- 
pensation being awarded, he strongly 
objected to its being assessed by the 
Grand Jury. They had before them 
the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
which showed that when the Grand Jury 
in his district proposed a levy, they ex- 
cluded their own estates, and made the 
tenants of the hon. and gallant Member 
pay the entire amount of the fine. If 
the proposal were that there should be 
a levy for malicious injuries to person 
as well as property, to be assessed by 
Grand Juries elected by the people, he 
should have supported it; but so long 
as Grand Juries in Ireland were chosen 
by the Sheriffs from amongst the magis- 
trates and landlords, so long as the 
Sheriffs were appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and there was no popular check 
whatever upon their appointment, so 
long should he oppose a provision of 
the kind referred to. [‘‘Oh, oh!””] Even 
if one were addressing a Zulu Assem- 
bly, it might be expected that on a Bill 
of this kind the statements of those who 
spoke on the part of the Irish nation 
would meet with some consideration. If 
it were doubted that he and his hon. 
Friends had the right to speak on behalf 
of the Irish nation, he invited the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister to 
dissolve Parliament, and then it would 
be seen who had that right. He would, 
before concluding his remarks, remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), who stated that this Bill was 
not aimed at political discussion or 
political opponents, that he had made 
use of exactly the same words as 


were used by the Government last year 
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when they introduced the Coercion Bill. 
The Prime Minister told the House that 
the Bill was not intended to operate 
against the right to hold public meet- 
ings, that it was not directed against 
the Land League, that it was not di- 
rected against organization—against the 
right of association, or even the right 
to agitate against contracts; and Mr, 
Forster told them that it was directed 
against dissolute ruffians, village scoun- 
drels, and midnight marauders. He 
was afraid the promise of 1882 would not 
be more scrupulously kept. As Irish 
Members were continually asked to dis- 
avow any association or any sympathy 
with crime, he would remind the House 
that when a questionable statement was 
made in Ipswich, and attention was 
called to it by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), the Prime Minister 
did not think it worth his while to throw 
over his followers. [Mr. R. N. Fowter: 
Hear, hear!] He was glad he had the 
applause of the worthy Alderman ; and 
now he should give the Conservatives 
a chance. At a meeting—he quoted 
from The Manchester Examiner and Times 
of Wednesday, May the 10th—held at 
Bolton, and which was presided over by 
the Rev. Henry Baxter, a London editor 
of a Christian journal—Mr. R. Penning- 
ton—in moving a vote of confidence in 
the Conservative Leaders, said— 

“Tf Joe Chamberlain had been stabbed in 
the Park, he would have met with his just 
deserts.” 

The statement was reported to have 
been loudly cheered ; and he would like 
to ask if there was to be any Bill of 
this kind for Bolton? Point out to him 
anything within the whole range of 
what they called Irish intimidation 
equal to the statement of Mr. Penning- 
ton. Would the Conservative Leaders, 
in whom Mr. Pennington rioved a vote 
of confidence, get up and denounce the 
statement of that gentleman ? Of course, 
if they did, it might be said, as was 
said of some Members of the House, 
that their statements were mere hypo- 
crisy and lip-service. In the future it 
would be the duty of Irish Members to 
let England govern Ireland as best she 
could; they washed their hands of the 
business. The Government refused to 
take the advice of Irish Representa- 
tives. They said he and the hon. Gen- 
tlemen with whom he acted did not re- 
present the majority of the Irish people, 
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They challenged the Government, how- 
ever, to dissolve. That would test the 
matter. In the future Irish Members 
would have to disavow and dissociate 
themselves from any responsibility with 
regard to the government of Ireland. 
On the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
he charged the responsibility for every- 
thing that had happened in Ireland 
during the last two years. To the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy the miserable 
state of the country was owing. They 
told the right hon. Gentleman what 
would happen when once he took the 
first forward step on the path of coer- 
cion, ‘‘ the primrose path which led to 
the everlasting bonfire.” It had led 
him and his Party into a very serious 
quagmire ; there were further dangers 
and difficulties ahead; and the Irish 
Members, while washing their hands of 
any responsibility for the government 
of Ireland, told the Government to 
“‘ Pass their Bill and do their worst.” 
Mr. J. W. PEASE said, he rose some 
time ago for the purpose of deprecating 
what he might call a second reading 
discussion upon the introduction of a 
Bill. Of late years the House had got 
rather into the habit of adopting the 
— he must say, the rather 
angerous plan—of taking a second 
reading discussion upon a Motion for 
the introduction of a Bill. During 
the present evening they had seen .a 
number of points raised on the Bill 
that were not suggested by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman below him 
(Sir William Harcourt) in introducing 
the Bill. Hon. Members below the oppo- 
site Gangway were really discussing a 
Bill, which at first sight seemed objec- 
tionable, without really having its pro- 
visions in their hands. When they began 
to deal with such delicate matters as 
the right to hold public meetings and 
the liberty of the Press, the whole ques- 
tion really depended upon the wording 
of a clause. Hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway on the opposite side of 
the House had, in very strong language, 
and in language which he had no doubt 
the House believed, deprecated the awful 
crime which was before every man’s 
mind that evening; but let him remind 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Irish 
Benches opposite that whilst the House 
fully believed in their declarations 
when they joined with the rest of 
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the House in their horror, the House 
was convinced that there must be in 
their country a substratum, which he 
hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite knew 
but little of, hiding the men who had 
committed the dastardly crime of last 
Saturday, otherwise those men would 
have been discovered and brought to 
justice. He deprecated going into the 
clauses of the Bill until he had the Bill 
in his hand and saw what it contained. 
It seemed to him to avoid what he had 
always thought the worst feature of the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; 
it contained no power whatever to place 
men in gaol. without a trial of some 
kind. He had thought his right hon. 
Friend would always have great diffi- 
culty in bringing either side of the 
House to vote again for imprisonment 
without trial. To have 600 or 700 men. 
in gaol without trial was so repugnant, 
to the general feeling of Englishmen, 
that he was glad the proposed Bill pro- 
vided for some trial. He hoped the 
House would be content to allow the 
Bill to be brought in, reserving its judg- 
ment until they saw the exact wording 
of the clauses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not propose to 
touch on any of the clauses of the Bill; 
but I wish to say that of the many pain- 
ful debates which have taken place in 
this House with regard to Irish affairs, 
I doubt whether we have ever had 
greater pain than we experienced in 
listening to some of the speeches to- 
night. We have been startled and har- 
rowed by the character of the calamity 
of Saturday last; but no sense of the 
fearfulness of that calamity was ap- 
parent in some of the observations that 
have been addressed to the House. 
But if the English people, and if this 
House, have been able to maintain a 
calm attitude, even under the provoca- 
tion of that fearful crime, I do not 
think they will abandon that calm for 
any different attitude by reason of the 
speeches to which we have listened. It 
cannot be denied that those speeches 
were provoking enough; they have 
been directed against the dignity of this 
House ; they have been directed against 
almost every institution which we cherish 
and which we love; contempt has been 
poured upon the whole of our adminis- 
tration; but that will not deter this 
House from pursuing this debate, and 
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pursing this painful legislation. The 
on. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), 
in discussing some of the clauses of this 
Bill, made merry of the paraphernalia 
of those midnight outrages which have 
already shamefully disgraced Ireland. 
It is very well for the hon. Member to 
speak of stage properties, such as the 
mask of the assassin; but it is a very 
different thing to those who have suffered 
from those outrages, and to the relatives 
of those who may have lost their lives 
at the hands of these midnight marau- 
ders. The hon. Member speaks lightly 
of the moonlight walks. I should have 
thought the name of ‘Captain Moon- 
light” was connected with too many 
painful associations for the hon. Gen- 
tleman to speak of it so lightly. Such 
was the temper of the hon. Member for 
Wexford. I will say little of the speech 
—the bold speech—of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), who told us 
that he could not deny that the Irish 
peasant had sympathy for crime. I am 
~ that that was not said by any 

nglish Member. If that be so, if it is 
the painful truth that there is sympathy 
with crime amongst the Irish peasantry, 
I ask the House—is not legislation called 
for to deal with that frightful state of 
things? Can Irish Members come for- 
ward and make that painful confession, 
and still say that no legislation of this 
kind should take place ? An hon. Mem- 
ber—I think it was the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon)—said that Eng- 
land, in view of these frightful difficul- 
ties, would wish Ireland to be cut loose 
from her. That time will not come. I 
believe that every English Member of 
this House, and a majority, at all events, 
of the Irish Members in this House, 
will say that England—I will notonly say 
England, but Great Britain and Ireland 
—has had to confront dangers of this 
kind before, and will know how to deal 
with this Irish difficulty, and that neither 
menace from abroad, nor assassination at 
home, will deter us from our course. It 
may be that the task will, week by week, 
month by month, and year by year, be 
more difficult; but the difficulty will 
be grappled with, and it is of no use 
for hon. Members to attempt to coerce 
this House by such menaces as we have 
repeatedly heard from the Benches oppo- 
site. And there is another course from 
which I hope this House will not swerve. 
Hon. Members opposite delight to say 
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that we are foreigners as regards Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) dared to say that we had no more 
sympathy with Ireland than if we were 
a foreign country. As we shall not be 
moved in our desire to remain united 
with Ireland by fear, so we shall not 
grow less weak in our sympathy for 
Ireland by all that occurs; and though 
we may be told over and over again 
that we are foreigners, we shall so at- 
tempt to frame our legislation as to 
prove—and the Government have done 
their best during the last two years to 
prove—that we are alive to the interests 
of Ireland. But a few weeks ago—but 
a few days ago—the Irish Leaders said 
that they acknowledged the spirit in 
which the Government were dealing 
with Ireland ; and because, when a fear- 
ful crime has been committed, the Go- 
vernment are trying to deal with the state 
of things which rendered possible such a 
crime, are hon. Gentlemen opposite going 
to say that the Government shows less 
conciliation, less sympathy, and less 
friendship with Ireland? Has not the 
Government toiled and worked for Ire- 
land during the last two years? Has 
this House not worked for Ireland? 
[ No!” ] The constituencies of Eng- 
and know whether sacrifices have been 
made for Ireland or not ; the constituen- 
cies that have wished to see their own 
work done have consented that the whole 
time of Parliament almost should be de- 
voted toredress Irish grievances. Legisla- 
tion, so great and so vast in its propor- 
tions, has taken place in order to satisfy 
Ireland that Europe has been surprised 
at the magnitude of the efforts of Eng- 
land to redress her past wrongs towards 
Ireland. Butin the face of those efforts, 
in the face of all that has been done, 
because the Government will not look 
on quietly while such crimes are being 
committed as those which we have seen, 
the Irish say that there is no sympathy 
with Ireland in England, and that they 
are foreigners in this House. [Mr. 
ParNELL: We do not say that.] The 
hon. Member for Wexford spoke of the 
absurd notion of creating sympathy be- 
tween England and Ireland. Does the 
hon. Member for Wexford deny it? [Mr. 
Heaty had left the House.} The hon. 
Member made that statement, and I 
heard no cries of ‘‘No, no!” from his 
Colleagues. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford, at the close of his speech, said that 
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if this legislation were to be continued | policy of peace and conciliation a } 
he would not be responsible for what | which Her Majesty’s Government had ~/ 


responsibility of hon. Members opposite. | heard the principles of the Bi nfolded- 
It is for the Executive Government of | to them. Though he was not quite pre- 
Great Britain and Ireland to deal with | pared to adopt the suggestion of his hon. 
this crisis, and it is not for hon. Members | Friend the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
who have been steeped in treason. | O'Donnell) and allow the Bill to pass 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise to without some attempt at amending it or 
Order, Mr. Speaker. I ask you to rule, | rendering it less obnoxious, he could 
Sir, whether the right hon. Gentleman | not help feeling that if it did pass in its 
is in Order in alluding openly to a par- | present shape it would not be an un- 
ticular section of this House as being | mixed evil. They had been longing 


might happen. We do not want the | so lately resolved. They Bitaolted 
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Members ‘‘ steeped in treason?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. | 
Gentleman used the expression towards | 
any particular Member or body of Mem- | 
bers of this House he was certainly not 
in Order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I bow to the 
Speaker’s ruling, and I withdraw the ex- 
pression. But I will say this—that it is 
not for hon. Members who have signed 
a ‘no rent” manifesto, it is not for 
hon. Members who have threatened to 
do all they can to diminish the ties 
which bind England and Ireland to- 
gether, it is not for them to undertake 
the responsibility for the government 
of Ireland. This country would indeed 
deserve to be looked upon with reproach 
and contempt if the Government were 
to ask the active Leaders of the Home 
Rule Party to be responsible for the 

eace of Ireland. We are here the 

epresentatives not of England alone. 
We sit in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and, Sir, I trust that in the face of 
Europe, and for the sake of those who 
come after us, we may still be capable 
of dealing with this problem in a spirit 
of firmness, but, at the same time, in a 
spirit of sympathy with Ireland. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. Gen- | 





| that the day would come when the true 
character of English government in Ire- 
land might become known to the peoples 
of Europe. They had been unable to make 
much impression, because the English 
Press was always between them and the 
ear of Europe. If this measure passed 
into law, then every nation in Europe 
would be able to see the true character 
of English legislation in Ireland. When 
the Coercion Bill, at present in force, 
was being introduced by the late Chief 
Secretary, the right hon. Gentleman 
told them, over and over again, that it 
was only intended to deal with village 
ruffians. They knew that under the ope- 
ration of the Act the most respected 
and most trusted Leaders of the Irish 
people had been arrested. They were 
told now that the Bill now introduced 
was only intended to deal with secret 
societies and unlawful combinations. 
The Irish people knew full well that 
before the Bill had been in force six 
months not only secret societies and 
illegal combinations would be dealt with, 
but every combination which the Irish 
people might form for the advancement 
of their national rights would be inter- 
fered with. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had told 
them that it was the intention of the 





tleman who had just sat down had at- | Bill to confer trial upon Judges. He 
tempted to pursuade the House that | would like to give them the opinion of 
this Bill was aimed at the prevention of Mr. Justice Barry, a Judge whose opi- 
crime, while the fact was that it was | niou was highly respected even in legal 
aimed at the liberties of the Irish | circles in England. Mr. Justice Barry 
people. He had hoped, when he came | said— 
down to the House that evening, there “‘T am of opinion that the Irish Judiciary 
would have been little or no necessity has the confidence of the people.” 
for the Irish Members to occupy the | And he went on— 
time of the House; and his hopes were| « think to do anything to destroy that feel- 
strengthened when he heard the right | ing of confidence would be a great misfortune 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home | and a great disaster to the country, and I am 
Secretary state that the present Chief satisfied that to send Judges to try men with- 
Geonstony to the lhenl Linutenant onan in out a jury would destroy that confidence, and I 
y ‘ do not think you could ever replace that confi- 
Ireland for the purpose of pursuing @ dence.” 
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That was the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Barry. Since the Irish Judge was now to 
be made Crime Prosecutor and Judge and 
juror, all in one person, he (Mr. Leamy) 
would suggest that the Government, in 
cases of murder, should enable him also 
to become the hangman. In fact, like 
Lieutenant Heppinstall, in 1798, a 
Judge might be made Judge, jury, gal- 
lows, rope and all. They were also told 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that, under this Bill, there would 
be power given to search for arms. They 
were told that power would be given to 
forfeit a newspaper that might incite to 
crime; and, after making that state- 
ment, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say that power 
would be taken to bind over the editor 
of the paper in a sum of money not to 
offend in future. What he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
about to say was that power would 
be given to forfeit the paper, but that 
the owner would have the right of ap- 
peal. Under the Bill, also, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman told them that 
policemen were to be empowered to 
search houses for instruments of crime. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
surely ought to remember it was only 
last year he brought in the Arms Act, 
which conferred almost similar power ; 
and if they were to ask the late Chief 
Secretary what was the result of the 
searches under that Act, he would be 
bound to tell them that, in nearly every 
ease, they were fruitless. If that was so 
under the Arms Act of last year, they 
had a right to suppose it would be so 
under the proposed Act. It was now 
also proposed to increase the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates. He agreed 
with an hon. Friend that if summary 
jurisdiction in small cases were given 
to the highest Judges in the land 
they would have no reason to object; 
but to give summary jurisdiction to men 
who were not trusted by the people 
would be to place the liberties of the 

eople in the hands of those men. 

hey knew how the law had been 
administered by Mr. Clifford Lloyd; 
they knew how boys who whistled in 
Limerick had been sent to gaol; they 
knew how the most trivial acts on the 

art of the people might be construed 
into an offence against the law; they 
had seen hundreds of men sent to gaol 
under the present Coercion Act on sus- 
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Mr, Leamy 


{COMMONS} 
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picion of being guilty of offences against 
the law; they knew that when the pre- 
sent Bill came into force the men who 
had been sent into Kilmainham might 
very possibly be sent into penal servi- 
tude. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not tell them whether, in 
case of summary jurisdiction, the ordi- 
nary right of appeal was to be allowed. 
Aman might be arrested for strolling 
out at night; he might be brought be- 
fore a Resident Magistrate—before a 
regimental officer who had left his regi- 
ment under a cloud, and this official 
would have the power to sentence the 
man to six months’ imprisonment, and 
apparently there was no power of appeal. 
For these reasons, he ventured to offer 
his most strenuous opposition to the Bill. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman not to be too sanguine of the 
effect of the measure. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to remem- 
ber how the late Chief Secretary pro- 
phesied that if ke got his Coercion Bill 
it would be unnecessary to arrest scarcely 
anybody; that the evil would fly out of 
the country at the mere mention of coer- 
cion ; and that if he got the Bill, possibly 
in a month or two, there would be no 
necessity to put it in force. The present 
Coercion Act was a failure, and now the 
Government were introducing another. 
He would like to know what kind of 
coercion they would introduce this time 
12 months? The proposed measure would 
strengthen the hands of the men who 
were in favour of crime and outrage, 
and who were opposed to a policy of 
conciliation and peace; it would tie the 
hands of the men who desired to promote 
a policy of conciliation and peace in Ire- 
land. How, on earth, could men go 
forth and ask the people to trust a 
Liberal Government when they had this 
measure in their hands ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
if the explanation of the Bill by the 
Home Secretary was correct, it was 
needlessly long. What was proposed 
might have been very easily accom- 
plished in one clause, which could have 
provided that the liberties, lives, and 
property of the Irish people should be 
intrusted to the care of the Viceroy. 
He regretted that the Government had 
introduced such an unnecessarily strin- 
gent measure. He believed there was 
behind them, in Ireland, a force of 
public sentiment in favour of law and 
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order that had not existed for some 
generations past. That force would have 
been of great service in the administra- 
tion of the law ; but the Government had 
disregarded it. They had gone too far. 
There would be a revulsion of feeling, 
and they would have to take the conse- 
quences. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I re- 
gret we have not the approbation of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) ; but we have become used to it. 
There is no course that Her Majesty’s 
Government could adopt which would 
please the hon. Gentleman. If we 
adopt a policy of conciliation, the hon. 
Member for Newcastle is silent; if we 
feel obliged to adopt measures of coer- 
cion we find him against us ; and, there- 
fore, we must console ourselves under a 
disapprobation that we must always ex- 

ect. There are one or two points which 

ave been raised to which I would like 
to refer. The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon) made a most impas- 
sioned speech. Deeply as I regret the 
opinions he entertains, and strongly as 
I differ from him in opinion, I have 
never failed to recognize the sincerity of 
his convictions; but, Sir, there was one 
thing that he said that I wish entirely 
to deprecate. When he was speaking 
of the placard in which he and friends 
of his had called upon the Irish people 
to take part in giving up to justice the 
assassins of last Saturday, he said that 
if we chose to reject the aid of himself 
and of his friends in such a task we 
must take the consequences. Sir, we 
have not rejected the aid of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary. In the present 
state of Ireland, the Government will 
reject the aid of no man. 

Mr. HEALY: You will not get it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford does not speak for me. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 1 
know we shall not have the aid of the 
hon. Member-for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
We know that he prefers, to the House 
of Commons, an assembly of Zulus, and, 
therefore, we have no right to count 
upon his aid. But I was speaking of a 
very different man—I was speaking of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary has spoken, 
in language which t profoundly believe 
to be sincere, of his horror of this crime; 
he has declared that he desires to use all 
the efforts in his power to prevent such 
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crimes, and to lead to their detection. I 
believe that he is in earnest, and all I 
have to say on the part of the Govern- 
ment is, that much as they may differ 
from the hon. Member for Tipperary in 
his other opinions and his other actions, 
so far as his action or that of any other 
man in Ireland is taken upon the side 
of peace and order, so long as his voice 
is raised against crime and outrage, we, 
so far from rejecting his aid, hail his 
co-operation. desire to offer that ex- 
planation upon what has been said by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Might 
I be allowed to explain, in the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary —— 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: So 
far from the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary repudiating what I have said, I 
rather gather from his gesture that 
he assented to my remark. There is 
another point which has been alluded 
to in this debate. It has been said that 
Her Majesty’s Government have adopted 
a new policy in this matter since the 
terrible event of Saturday last. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’ Well, Sir, an hon. Member 
says ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ but I beg to assure 
him that is not the case. It has been 
stated before in this House—it was stated 
in the House of Lords several days 
before that lamentable event—that the 
Government had prepared and drawn 
up the lines of this Bill; therefore, the 
statement I allude to is entirely un- 
founded. That is a point upon which 
there ought to exist no misapprehension. 
The Government have been anxiously 
occupied with the condition of Ireland ; 
and this Bill, in its main features, 
was actually drawn up and prepared 
before the event of last Saturday. Can 
anyone suppose that the Government 
have had time, since that terrible event, 
to prepare a Bill of this description? 
Certainly not. It is quite true that in 
the change that has taken place in the 
Executive Government of Ireland we 
have had to consult Earl Spencer upon 
the details of this Bill, and upon some 
of its principal enactments ; but to say 
that previous to the assassinations of 
Saturday we had done nothing is a 
statement which is absolutely devoid of 
foundation. An hon. Member took ob- 
jection to one of the provisions of the 
Bill—namely, that which places on a 
locality a charge in respect of compen- 
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sation for a murder or other serious 
erime which takes place there? He 
says—‘‘ Why don’t you do that in Eng- 
land when a murder takes place?” The 
reason why this provision is inserted in 
the Bill is to create in the locality a 
disposition which does not exist in Ire- 
land, but which does exist in England— 
a disposition to aid in the detection and 
repression of such offences. Well, Sir, 
some hon. Members have said that there 
is a strong feeling in Ireland in favour 
of order and against crimes of this de- 
scription. I believe that that is the case 
with the great majority of the Irish 
people ; I believe that if the cry against 
crime has been too little heard hitherto 
it is on account of the terrorism which 
a certain body of men have succeeded in 
establishing over the majority of the 
Irish people. But it is not against that 
majority that measures of this descrip- 
tion are levelled. Itis on account of the 
existence of a minority, which we cannot 
afford to despise, who have sympathy 
with crimes of this description, who are 
not disposed to assist in detecting or in 
repressing them, that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the arm of the law should 
be strengthened. There is one other 
= which I am glad was disposed of 

y my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; but 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) should have thought 
it worth while, on the ground of some 
paragraph that he had picked up in 
what he was pleased to call a leading 
newspaper, to state that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been thwarted in his 
policy in Ireland by his Colleagues in the 
Cabinet seems to me to show a want of 
experience in public affairs which I 
should not have expected in so high and 
dictatorial a politician. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) was never 
thwarted in any of his acts of adminis- 
tration; but when he found that upon 
some serious points his opinion was at 
variance with his Colleagues he took the 
course that any honourable man would 
take in politics, and severed his official 
connection with them. Therefore, I 
think these statements ought not to 
remain uncontradicted, because they are 
entirely without foundation. There is 
only one other point, and that is an im- 
portantone. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) referred to 
the Bill relating to arrears. That is a 


Sir William Harcourt 
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measure which the Government, while 
they had this Bill under consideration, 
were bound to keep inview. We attach 
enormous importance to the Bill on the 
subject of arrears, and we shall take the 
very earliest opportunity we can possibly 
find to bring that measure under the 
consideration of the House, with the 
hope that it will have a good effect on 
the people of Ireland if passed into law. 
The House will probably wish to know, 
in the event of leave being given to 
bring in this Bill, what course the Go- 
vernment propose to take. It is quite 
plain that we ought to proceed as rapidly 
as we can; but the country must have 
time to see the Bill, and it will be im- 
possible it can be circulated in time to 
take the second reading before next 
Thursday. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Will the Bill be in our hands to- 
morrow ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid not to-morrow. We shall endea- 
vour to get it into the hands of hon. 
Members by Saturday ; and, under these 
circumstances, I would ask the House to 
take the second reading on Thursday 
next. I am sure the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of some of 
the points; and I am sure the House 
will feel that the recent event affecting 
the Executive Government in Ireland 
has made it very difficult for us to pro- 
ceed more rapidly than we have. We 
have been in constant communication 
with Earl Spencer on the details of the 
Bill; but the Bill is now in a very for- 
ward state in draft, and we hope that it 
may be in the hands of hon. Members 
by Saturday. At all events, for the pre- 
sent, if the Bill is allowed to be intro- 
duced, we shall propose to fix the second 
reading for Thursday. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he would re- 
serve any remarks he wished to make 
on the Bill for the present; but he 
wished to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether this Bill would be 
retrospective in its action or not, and 
also whether the Government would 
take the Arrears Bill before proceeding 
with the Procedure Rules ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that, in regard to the Arrears Bill, in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, he 
could not say anything definite; and 
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erhaps the hon. Member would repeat 
Ris question to-morrow, when the right 
hon. Gentleman would be in his place. 
With regard to the question, whether 
the present Bill would be retrospective, 
of course any crime which had been 
committed, and which was brought to 
justice, would come under its opera- 
tion. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF in- 
quired when the Government — 
to go on with the Procedure Rules ? 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought it would be time to consider 
that question when the present Bill had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped the 
unusual course of refusing leave to in- 
troduce a Bill would not be adopted in 
this case. He made that suggestion 
with all the more confidence, because, 
when the Coercion Bills of last Session 
were introduced, he believed he spoke 
more strongly against them than almost 
any other hon. Member; and in making 
this suggestion, that no opposition should 
be offered to the introduction of this 
Bill, he reserved to himself the full 
right to oppose the Bill on the second 
reading, if, on a consideration of the 
Bill in its printed shape, it should 
be found to deserve opposition. He 
would also suggest to the Home Secre- 
tary that between now and next Thurs- 
day he should introduce a Bill to im- 
prove the blundering and imbecile ad- 
ministration of the police in Ireland, for 
he believed that the administration of 
justice had been more impeded in Ire- 
land by the blundering and imbecile 
conduct of the Irish police than by any- 
thing else. On Saturday last a tragedy 
occurred in Ireland, of which every 
Irishman must feel ashamed until the 
perpetrators had been brought to jus- 
tice. If they were not brought to jus- 
tice, he could not conceive how any Irish- 
man could resist any Bill, in any shape, 
intended to bring them to justice. At 
the same time, he hoped that measures 
would be taken to improve the Irish 
police administration, and that the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary would devote some 
of his energies and abilities to the de- 
tection of the anti-Irish-American crime 
which seemed to pervade certain classes 
in the City of Dublin; and that his 
efforts would not be directed, as those 
of his Predecessor were, to putting down 
meetings of ladies and children ; but to 
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putting down the perpetrators and or- 
ganizers of crime. 

Mr. WARTON observed that the 
Home Secretary had said that the Go- 
vernment had not changed their policy 
in consequence of the tragedy of last 
Saturday, and yet on Tuesday week the 
Premier had stated that he meant to 
deal with arrears and the Purchase 
Clauses; but had said that the most 
necessary Business was that of the Pro- 
cedure Rules. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 327 ; Noes 
22: Majority 305.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 

Bill to be brought in by Secretary Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt, Mr. Guapstone, 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Mr. Soxicrror 
GeneraL, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for 
TreEtanp, and Mr. Soricrrok GENERAL 
for InELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 157.) 


QUESTIONS. 


— oom — 
PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


SmSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 

what Business would be taken on Mon- 
day? 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
could not state absolutely, but only sub- 
ject to the view of the Prime Minister. 
He believed it was proposed to take the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill on Monday, or, 
perhaps, Supply. If Supply were taken, 
it would be the Army Estimates. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
when the Procedure Resolutions would 
again be taken? [‘‘Oh!’’] It was all 
very well to say ‘‘ Oh!” but, as a matter 
of convenience, it was most desirable 
they should know when it was proposed 
to renew the consideration of these Re- 
solutions. In point of fact, it had been 
made a Vote of Confidence. If the 
Ist Resolution were not passed, the 
Government had given an intimation 
that they intended to resign. [‘‘Oh!”] 
He wished to know if the Government 
still adhered to the Procedure Reso- 
lutions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER wished to remind the 
hon. Member that the House was now 
going through the Orders of the Day. 
The hon. Member had already asked a 
Question, and had received an answer. ° 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked when the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill would 
be taken ? 

Mr. CHILDERS requested the hon. 
Gentleman to put the Question to- 
morrow. 

Mr. REDMOND inquired what the 
Business would be on Friday ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that the 
Army Estimates would be proceeded 
with in Committee of Supply. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
<catpiaapces 
JUDGMENTS (INFERIOR COURTS) BILL, 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Anderson, Mr: 
Corry, Mr. Reid, Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 
[BILL 44.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mr. MONK moved that the Bill, as 
amended, be further considered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN objected. 

Mr. HEALY wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the fact that 
Notice of opposition to the Bill already 
appeared on the Paper. 

Mr. MONK said, it was simply pro- 
gress. The Bill had already been con- 
sidered on Report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that his 
name appeared upon the Paper as block- 
ing the Bill; and he wanted to know 
whether the Half-past 12 o’clock Rule 
was operative or not? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I consider that if 
an Amendment had been moved on the 
original Motion put from the Chair, 
“That the Bill be now considered,” 
that would be a block; but the 
House is now engaged with the con- 
sideration of a Bill on Report; and, 
therefore, I am of opinion that the 
Rule in regard to Opposed Business does 
not apply. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that under 
the circumstances, he would move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no debate 
at present. I call upon the Attorney 
General for Ireland to move the clause 
which stands in his name. 

Mr. MONK said, he would move the 
clause of which the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
had given Notice, which provided that 
the existing limits of local jurisdiction 
should not be exceeded. 
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Mr. HEALY desired to ask, as a 


point of Order, whether it was com- 
petent for one hon. Member to move an 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
another, yet that was the course which 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) proposed to take. This was an 
important matter which affected the 
interests of Ireland, and he should cer- 
tainly move the adjournment of the 
debate if no other hon. Member did so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Gloucester is not entitled to move a 
clause on behalf of another hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. MONK said, he was sorry that 
he was out of Order in moving the 
Amendment. He might state, however, 
that he proposed to move it with the 
consent of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. If he was out of Order, he 
must submit to have the debate ad- 
journed, and he would put down the 
Bill for Monday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that I have never known an instance 
where a clause brought up on the con- 
sideration of a Bill on Report by one 
hon. Member has been moved by an- 
other hon. Member. Such a course is 
decidedly out of Order. 

Mr. MONK wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair that 
this clause itself was only part of the 
progress on the Bill, as it had already 
been moved by the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. 
Owing to extraordinary circumstances, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not present; and he (Mr. Monk) 
would submit to the adjournment of the 
debate until Monday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had moved the 
clause himself, that would have been 
another matter; but, as I am informed, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as a matter of fact, never did move the 
clause. 


Further Consideration, as amended, 
deferred till Monday next. 





SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Braxs, Bill to promote 
the Irish Sea Fisheries, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Biaxe, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
O’Donnet, Mr. Barry, Mr. Heary, and Mr. 
Coxserr. © 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 158.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 














HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 12th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Bruis—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *. 
Second Reading—Commonable Rights * (73). 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON gave Notice that 
on Monday he would ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether his 
attention had been called to the language 
of M. de Freycinet in the French Cham- 
ber on May 11— 

“Two things have pre-occupied us. The first, 
to preserve to France the justly privileged 
situation she has in Egypt; the preponderating 
influence arising from her work in Egypt of 
every kind for a century back, and from the 
presence of a French colony, which. worthily 
upholds in that country the flag of our nation. 
Yes, the presence of that colony, an outpost of 
France, imposes on us duties from which we are 
determined not to swerve.” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to recognize the prepon- 
derating influence of France in Egypt? 

Eart DE LA WARR, in pursuance of 
private Notice, desired to ask the Foreign 
Secretary, Whether it was convenient to 
him to give any information relative to 
the state of affairs in Egypt? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl has given me Notice of this 
Question ; I have also received a Notice 
from the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) to the same 
effect; and I am still more anxious to 
give the House what information I can 
on this subject. But it would be highly 
disadvantageous to the Public Service 
that I should do so at present. If the 
noble Earl will permit me to post- 
pone answering his Question, I will, at 
the next Sitting of the House, give as 
full a statement of the circumstances as 
is consistant with the interests of the 
Public Service. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (LINCOLN COL- 
LEGE STATUTES). 

MOTION FOR AN ADRRESS. 


Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN : My Lords, 
I rise to move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
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Her assent from the Statutes, now on the Table 
of this House, for Lincoln College, Oxford.” 

I venture to submit this Resolution to 
your Lordships in my capacity as Visitor 
of Lincoln College, and as the Repre- 
sentative of two of my Predecessors in 
the See of Lincoln, by whom the College 
was founded and endowed. I am aware, 
my Lords, that in moving this Resolu- 
tion I must expect to be encountered by 
two objections. First, it will be alleged 
that I am contravening the wishes of 
the College itself, as expressed in the 
Petition from the Rector and Fellows, 
which has been presented by the noble 
Earl. My Lords, I have a great respect 
for Lincoln College, and for the opinions 
of its members; but I submit that this 
Petition is hardly to be regarded as an 
authentic and adequate representation 
of those opinions. It purports to come 
from the Rector and Fellows. But what, 
my Lords, are the facts of the case? It 
was adopted at a meeting consisting of 
eight persons. The Rector, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, declined to vote. 
The total number of the Fellows in 
favour of it was four ; two of these are 
non-resident ; the third was a Commis- 
sioner; and three Fellows, who are resi- 
dent, voted against it. I need hardly 
say more in reply to the first objection. 
The second seems to be more formidable. 
It will be urged that my Resolution 
involves an animadversion on the pro- 
ceedings of a distinguished body of per- 
sons, nominated by the Legislature in 
1877—namely, the Commissioners for 
the University of Oxford. And this ob- 
jection becomes more serious when it is 
remembered that the President of the 
Oxford Commission was the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and that 
next after him was the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Redesdale), the Chairman of the 
Committees of your Lordships’ House. 
I may, therefore, expect to be charged 
with presumption for challenging their 
acts. But, my Lords, I hope to be re- 
lieved from this imputation when I 
remind you of certain facts. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
resigned his seat in the Commission— 
much to the regret of many persons 
at Oxford—before the Lincoln College 
Statutescame underconsideratiun. Next, 
your Lordships will remember that the 
Oxford Commission, properly so called, 
was not an independent body, but was 
swayed by influences from without. In 
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preparing Statutes for any College, the 
Commissioners were required by the Act 
of 1877 to admit into their counsels 
three persons, as Associates, elected by 
the College, who became Commissioners 
pro tld vice, and who had equal votes 
with the Commissioners. In certain cases 
this provision was, I venture to think, 
unfortunate. In cases where the votes 
of the Commission itself were nearly 
balanced, itenabled this Collegiate trium- 
virate to sway the Commission, and 
practically to become the Commission ; 
consequently, three persons, elected it 
might be, as in Lincoln College, from a 
Governing Body of only about 12 in 
number, might stereotype their own 
peculiar sentiments on the Statutes of 
the College, and might determine its 
destinies for future generations. Now, 
my Lords, that this is not an imaginary 
hypothesis in the case of Lincoln College 
may, I think, be shown from the animus 
which appeared in the original draft of 
the Statutes of the College forwarded 
to me, as Visitor, by the Secretary of 
the Commission. The first thing which 
I observed in that draft was that it was 
proposed to deprive me of the office of 
Visitor—an office which had been held 
by Bishops of Lincoln for 400 years— 
and to transfer that office to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. I 
wrote a letter of inquiry to that noble 
and learned Lord, and he assured me, 
in reply, that he was not cognizant of 
the proposal. I then inquired of the 
Commission what the reasons were for 
the proposed transfer. The answer which 
I received was that the functions of a 
Visitor are judicial, and that they would 
be more fitly vested in the Lord Chan- 
cellor than in a Bishop. To this I re- 
joined that those functions were not 
merely or mainly judicial; that the 
Bishop of Lincoln was Ordinary of Lin- 
coln College; that the College Chapel 
was built by a Bishop of Lincoln, and 
was consecrated by a Commission from 
him ; and that so recently as in 1871 it 
had been enacted by the Legislature 
that the superintendence of the religious 
services of the chapel should be vested 
in the Bishop as Visitor, and that, there- 
fore, it would be an irregular proceeding 
to transfer such ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, exercised for 400 years, from the 
Bishop of Lincoln to a judicial func- 
tionary, however eminent. The Com- 
mission at length yielded to my remon- 
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Visitor. The next proposal which I re- 
marked in the new Code of Statutes was 
that I was to be deprived of the patron- 
age of a Fellowship in Lincoln College. 
That patronage has been administered 
by my Predecessors for three centuries 
and a-half. Lincoln College owes its 
existence and endowments to the Diocese 
of Lincoln. It was founded and endowed 
for a Rector and 15 Fellows by the 
bounty of two Bishops of Lincoln and 
of an Archdeacon of that diocese. The 
College itself freely and gratefully ac- 
knowledged those benefactions by en- 

aging in a solemn compact that one of 
the Fellowships should be for ever in 
the patronage of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and this compact was confirmed by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners so recently 
asin 1854. But now it is proposed in 
this new Code that, without any proof, 
or even any allegation of abuse in the 
administration of this patronage, the 
Bishops of Lincoln should at once cease 
to be patrons of this Fellowship as soon 
as these new Statutes became law. My 
Lords, let me be allowed to ask— What 
property is safe if such acts of spoliation 
as this are proposed by persons in high 
place, and are authorized by the Legis- 
lature? Will they not be a precedent 
to be svon followed by similar acts of 
confiscation? Most of your Lordships 
are patrons of ecclesiastical benefices ; 
Church patronage has been abolished 
in Scotland. There is at present an 
energetic movement, as shown by recent 
debates in ‘‘ another place,’ against lay 
patronage, on the plea that ecclesiastical 
advowsons and first presentations are 
often sold by auction for money. If 
such patronage as has never been abused 
is abolished, what will become of patron- 
age for which, in some cases, such a 
defence cannot be made? But, it is 
argued, all College offices ought to be 
elective, and in the hands of the Fellows, 
and, therefore, a Bishop ought to be 
deprived of his nomination to a Fellow- 
ship, secured by a prescription of more 
than three centuries, and by a recent 
legislative provision. My Lords, the 
Mastership of one of the noblest Colleges 
in the Kingdom—that of Trinity College, 
Cambridge—is not elective, but it is in 
the nomination of the Crown. Is the 
appointment to a single Fellowship out 
of many to be taken away from a Bishop, 
and yet the nomination to the Master- 
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ship of the greatest College in Cam- 
bridge to be reserved to the Crown ?— 


“‘ Tgnoscit corvis, vexat censura columbas.”’ 


But I pass on to a still more important 

oint—the provision made in the new 
Btatutes of Lincoln College for religious 
worship and instruction. Here, I venture 
to think, that the Commissioners—in- 
cluding, of course, the three chosen by 
the majority of the 10 Fellows of the 
College—have not complied with the in- 
structions they received from the Legis- 
lature in 1877 which appointed them. 
In those instructions they were required, 
in framing new Statutes, to have primary 
regard to the ‘main design of the 
Founder.” The “ main design” of the 
Founder of Lincoln College is clear from 
the words of the Preamble of the Sta- 
tutes—‘‘ To the glory of God, the in- 
crease of the Clergy, and the welfare 
of the Universal Church.” In fact, Lin- 
coln College was intended to be a semi- 
nary for Ministers of the Church. The 
Rector and all the Fellows were to 
be in Holy Orders; and this provision 
was continued with some relaxations in 
the Statutes of 1854, by which the Rector 
was to be in Holy Orders at his election, 
and all the Fellows, except two, were to 
enter Holy Orders within 10 years after 
their election or resign their Fellowships. 
But what, my Lords, is to be the future 
constitution of the College under the 
proposed New Code? Neither the Rector, 
nor any one of the Fellows, need be in 
Holy Orders; nor need they be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, nor even 
to be professors of the Christian religion. 
Nor is thisall. The Commissioners were 
required, by the Acts of 1871 and 1877, 
to make some provision in the College 
for religious worship morning and even- 
ing, and for religious instruction. And 
what provisions do they propose to make 
in the new Statutes? If neither the 
Rector, nor any one of the Fellows, are 
disposed to undertake the duty, then 
two Chaplains are to be appointed, with 
a salary of £50 a-year each, to conduct 
the daily religious services of the Col- 
lege; and these Chaplains are to be 
hired from year to year, and to be dis- 
missed at the discretion of the Governing 
Body. These Chaplains are, in fact, to be 
placed in a humiliating and ignominious 
position, much inferior to that of any 
curate in deacon’s orders in the Church 


of England, who generally receives al 





| Stipend of £120 a-year, and is under the 


protection of his Bishop, and cannot be 
dismissed without his consent. Lincoln 
College, which was designed by its 
Founders to be pre-eminently a religious 
College, has been treated by the Com- 
missioners far less favourably than other 
Colleges—Brasenose, for instance, and 
many others—in this respect. My Lords, 
I have ventured to invite your Lordships’ 
attention to this subject, because it seems 
to me to be one of vital national im- 
portance. The future destinies of the 
English nation depend much on the 
education given to the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry of the land in our two 
ancient Universities. If the religious 
worship and instruction provided in our 
Colleges should sink into disesteem and 
contempt, and should cease to exercise 
a salutary influence over the hearts and 
minds of those young men who are trained 
within their walls, I tremble for the 
future of England. But, my Lords, I 
must not trespass longer on your time 
by enteringon so vast a subject. I will, 
therefore, conclude by endeavouring to 
answer a question which may reasonably 
be asked, and which is this—What will 
be the condition of Lincoln College, if 
your Lordships should think fit in your 
wisdom to assent to the Resolution which 
I have now the honour to submit to you? 
The reply is—The College will not be 
thrown back on any obsolete Code, but 
on Statutes which are not 30 years old, 
and which were revised and approved 
in 1854 by the Commissioners then ap- 
pointed by your Lordships and by the 
other House of Parliament for that pur- 
pose ; and when I remind your Lordships 
who those Commissioners were in 1854, 
you will feel a reasonable assurance that 
the Code of 1854 was wisely framed. 
Among those Commissioners were the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop Longley—then Bishop of Ripon 
—the Earl of Harrowby, Sir John Cole- 
ridge, Sir John Awdry, and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis; and it was provided 
by them that those Statutes might be 
amended from time to time by the Col- 
lege, with certain consents, which, I 
think, have been enlarged by Section 56 
of the recent Act of 1877. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that while anything that 
is objectionable in the proposed Code of 
1882 may thus be removed from it after 
mature deliberation, it will be quite com- 
petent for the College, with the co-ope- 
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ration of the proper authorities, to adopt 
such recommendations in that Code as 
may be shown to be improvements on 
the Code framed by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners in 1854. I heartily thank 
you for the patient indulgence with which 
you have now favoured me, and I beg 
leave to move the Resolution which I 
have submitted to your Lordships. 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold Her assent from the Statutes, now on the 
Table of this House, for Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford.” —( The Lord Bishop of Lincoln.) 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN, who 
had a Notice on the Paper to call atten- 
tion to a Petition from the Rector and 
Fellows of Lincoln College, Oxford, pray- 
ing that the Statute made for Lincoln 
College by the Oxford University Com- 
missioners may be allowed to proceed, 
said that, although that Statute was 
drawn up by the University Commis- 
sioners, it would more properly be de- 
scribed asthe Statute of Lincoln College 
itself. That College had taken the only 
means available to it at this juncture by 

resenting a Petition which brought the 
acts of the case under the notice of their 
Lordships. The right rev. Prelate had 
made light of that Petition, alleging 
that it was only signed by four persons. 
He fully agreed with him that the meet- 
ing at which the Petition was signed 
was not numerously attended ; but there 
was an excellent reason for that. The 
College had received no notice whatever 
from the right rev. Prelate of his inten- 
tion to move the rejection of the whole 
of the Statute. The right rev. Prelate 
had referred to the fact that the Rector 
did not vote on that occasion. He was 
desired to say by the Rector that, al- 
though that was the case, he was op- 
peers to the Statute being overthrown. 

ne point referred to by the right rev. 
Prelate was that by the Statute the 
Bishop was to bedeprived of the privilege 
of nominating a Fellow without being 
heard. But that was not so. That ques- 
tion was dealt with by the Universities’ 
Committee, to which Committee the right 
rev. Prelate petitioned, with the result 
that the Petition was dismissed. The 
main ground of objection to the Statute 
was that by it insufficient provision was 
made for religious instruction. But why 
had not the right rev. Prelate availed 
himself of the power of appeal which 
he possessed to the Court specially ap- 
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pointed by Parliament for that purpose? 
The right rev. Prelate understood thesitu- 
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ation perfectly well. He had appealed 
in the analogous case when the privilege 
of appointing a Fellow was taken away 
from him, and why did he not do so in 
this case also? When Parliament was 
passing the Universities’ Bill of 1877, it 
intended distinctly that their Lordships’ 
House should not be a Judicial Body 
with regard to this Statute. Accordingly, 
it created a Universities’ Committee 
judicially to consider individual points 
in the Statute ; and it was for their Lord- 
ships either to reject the Statute as a 
whole, or to pass it asa whole. In the 
first instance, Parliament clearly in- 
tended that such appeals as related to 
one portion of the Statute should be 
brought before the Universities’ Com- 
mittee, who possessed advantages for 
hearing them which Parliament did not 
command. The right rev. Prelate, hav- 
ing neglected to avail himself of his 
power under the Act, now came before 
their Lordships and asked them to 
throw out the whole of this Statute, 
mainly because he objected to one por- 
tion of it. This point, although not 
brought before the University Commit- 
tee, had been specially considered by the 
University Commission, who had decided 
that, under the existing Statutes of the 
College, they had no power to enforce 
clerical restrictions with regard to any 
Fellowship in the College. The effect 
upon Lincoln College of throwing out 
this Statute would be not to permit the 
College to reconsider their Statutes, and 
to bring them before the University 
Committee, because that Committee was 
as dead as the University Commission, 
but to throw the College back upon the 
Statutes of 1854, by which the privilege 
of the Bishop to appoint a Fellow would 
be revived in the face of the declarations 
of both the University Committee and 
the University Commission that such a 
privilege ought no longer to exist. 
Moreover, throwing out this Statute 
would enable the two Fellows at Lin- 
coln College who had been appointed 
recently to hold their Fellowships in 
perpetuum, instead of for seven years. 
The University itself would suffer from 
the throwing out of this Statute, inas- 
much as the emoluments of the recently- 
appointed Lincoln Professor of Classical 
Archeology and Art would be cut off. He 


trusted that their Lordships would accede 
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to the prayer of the College authorities 
and would allow the Statute to proceed. 

Tue AxcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, he would venture to ask the noble 
Earl behind him what was the exact 
duty, in reference to Statutes of this 
character, which he deemed the House 
had to discharge? If the House had 
no right to consider them, why had the 
Legislature directed that such Statutes 
should be printed and circulated among 
their Lordships before they became law? 
The noble Earl had pointed out that, 
in the event of this Statute being thrown 
out, the Lincoln Professor of Classical 
Archeology and Art would lose his ap- 
pointment; but, for his own part, he 
could not help feeling that some of these 
Professorships were possibly more orna- 
mental than useful, and that the study 
of the University need not necessarily 
suffer very greatly even though this 
Profesorship should be suspended. He 
granted that if they were compelled, by 
the success of this Motion, to fall back 
upon the Statutes of 1854, the Rectorand 
Fellows of Lincoln College would not be 
entirely masters of the situation, free to 
make such Statutes as they pleased; 
but there would be still a way open for 
making just as good Statutes as those 
which had now been suggested. It was 
true that in some great Colleges, such 
as All Souls’ and New College, no such 
expressed clerical restrictions had been 
imposed with regard to Fellowships. It 
might be taken for granted that where 
there was such a large number of Fel- 
lowships some among the Fellows would 
always bein Holy Orders. It was a very 
different matter, however, in the smaller 
Colleges, with regard to which it was 
absolutely necessary to make some provi- 
sion for the performance of Divine Ser- 
vice. Having regard to the construction 
of the existing Statutes of Lincoln, it 
was as open to anyone to contend that 
all the Fellows should be in Holy Orders 
as to contend that none should be. 
All of them were required to be in 
Holy Orders after a limited number 
of years. It was also provided that 
the Service of the Church of Eng- 
land should be read in the chapel by 
one of the Fellows. The intention 
clearly was that the Fellow should be in 
Holy Orders. Again, two Chaplaincies, 
as they were called, which were really 


arochial cures, were to be held by Fel- | 





holders ceasing to be Chaplain he was 
to resign his Fellowship. Could any- 
thing be more obvious than that it 
was intended that an indissoluble bond 
should exist between the Chaplaincy and 
the Fellowship held in conjunction with 
it? On the whole, it appeared to him 
to be the common sense view of the 
Statute of 1854 that Clerical Fellowships 
should exist in Lincoln. He should be 
sorry to do anything which might injure 
the College; but it seemed to him that 
no great harm would result if it fell back 
for some little time upon the system 
inaugurated in 1854, instead of being 
hastily reformed upon an untried modern 
system. Whatever disadvantage might 
now be experienced, it might, he be- 
lieved, be amended by powers already 
existing. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
recognized fully the desirability of se- 
curing religious instruction in Colleges ; 
and he agreed that, when it could be 
done, that instruction ought to be given 
by members of the Governing Body. 
But he wished to point out that the Com- 
missioners were hampered in regard to 
the appointment of Clerical Fellows by 
certain legal impediments placed in their 
way by the Act of Parliament from 
which their powers were derived. It 
was a mistake to suppose that what had 
been done in the case of Lincoln College 
was capricious and exceptional. The very 
clause which called their attention to the 
duty of providing forreligious instruction 
and for Chapel Servicescontained a nega- 
tive and prohibitory provision, to this 
effect—that in any Statute made by them 
they might not make the entering into 
Holy Orders, or the taking of any test, a 
condition of the holding of any office or 
emolument existing at the time of the 
passing of the Act, to which such a con- 
dition was not at the time of the passing 
of the Act attached. Hence there was 
necessarily a difference of treatment re- 
quired in the case of different Colleges. 
What was done in Lincoln College had 
been done, and for the same reason, in 
larger Colleges, such as New Oollege 
and Merton, and in a smaller College, 
Wadham. There were, in 1877, no 
Fellowships in any of these Colleges 
subject to any Clerical test or qualifica- 
tion, present or prospective, at the time 
of election ; and, therefore, the Commis- 
sioners could impose none for any pur- 


ows, and in the event of one of the | pose. At Lincoln, as in those other 
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Colleges, they had done all they could. 
He would read the very words of the 
Lincoln Statutes— 

“The Rector and Fellows shall yearly nomi- 
nate, out of their own body, two persons, being 
in Holy Orders of the Church of England, one 
of whom, at least, shall be in Priest’s Orders, to 
act as Chaplains.” 

And a little later— 

“The Rector and Fellows shall provide reli- 
gious instruction for all members of the College 
in statu pupillari, being members of the Church 
of England, and shall charge one or more of the 
Tutors or resident Fellows with the duty of 
giving such instruction. The Rector may like- 
wise, with his own consent, be charged with 
this duty.”’ 

The provision, which is at the same 
time made for the discharge of these 
duties by persons not members of the 
Governing Body, is only to meet the case 
of there being no persons among the 
Rector and Fellows duly qualified and 
willing to serve as Chaplains, or no Tutor 
or resident Fellow who, being a priest or 
deacon of the Church of England, can 
be charged with and undertake the duty 
of religious instruction, the Rector being 
either not in Holy Orders or not willing 
to undertake it. The salaries provided in 
that case were not, as had been suggested, 
illiberal — £100 being the minimum, 
not the maximum. Under the previous 
constitution of the College all the Fellow- 
ships were tenable for at least 10 years, 
without any obligation to take Holy 
Orders; and two of them—not necessarily 
the two senior Fellowships, but accord- 
ing to an option, the exercise of which 
would, of course, be regulated by se- 
niority—might permanently be held by 
laymen. The Commissioners, therefore, 
had no power to make a Statute requir- 
ing any Fellow of this College to be in 
Holy Orders before the end of 10 years 
from the time of his election. Under 
the new Statutes, there would be only a 
maximum number of four Fellows—all 
tutorial—and the Professor of Classical 
Archeology, who could retain their Fel- 
lowships for so long a period as 10 
years ; and to require two of these to 
take Holy Orders at the end of 10 years, 
or then vacate their Fellowships, might 
deprive the College of the services of, 
perhaps, its best Tutors, without securing 
the object in view more effectually than 
under the new Statutes as they had 
actually been framed. He thought the 
right rev. Prelate had implied some un- 
merited want of confidence in the Col- 
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lege Commissioners concerned in the pre- 
paration of the Statutes in question. One 
of those gentlemen had now been elected 
to the Presidency of Corpus Christi 
College, a College of which he was not 
previously a member, and during his 
residence at Lincoln he and another dis- 
tinguished member of that College, Mr. 
Merry, had discharged the duties of Chap- 
lain and Divinity Tutor; and there was 
no reason to suppose that men equally 
well qualified might not be found under 
the new Statutes. He had heard with 
some regret the observations of the right 
rev. Prelate, who seemed to think that 
there was some special evil purpose in 
the framing of the Statutes of Lincoln 
College, because they proposed to change 
the Visitor. He was glad that that change 
was not to take place, and that im- 
portant duties, which, in his opinion, 
might be better discharged by the right 
rev. Prelate the Bishop than by the Lord 
Chancellor, were to remain in his hands. 
He had, therefore, heard with some de- 
gree of surprise the remarks of the right 
rev. Prelate on that subject; and he 
thought, considering the circumstances, 
they were hardly necessary. He had 
also heard with surprise the objection 
made by the right rev. Prelate, on the 
ground that the right to nominate one 
Fellow, which had hitherto been exer- 
cised by the Bishops of Lincoln, was now 
to cease, and was to be transferred to the 
College. The right rev. Prelate con- 
sidered this to be an act of spoliation, 
and a violent departure from the main 
purposes of the founders and benefactors, 
who were Bishops and an Archdeacon of 
Lincoln. But in those days the See of 
Lincoln embraced a vast tract of country 
now separated from it, and now trans- 
ferred to other dioceses, of which Oxford 
was one. The Fellowship in question 
was not an open Fellowship, but was to 
be filled by a native of Oxfordshire ; and 
all such local restrictions had now been 
done away. ‘To reserve to the Bishops 
of Lincoln, under these circumstances, 
a nomination either to an open prize 
Fellowship tenable for seven years, which 
—according to the principle universally 
adopted elsewhere—ought to be the re- 
ward of distinguished academical merit, 
ascertained by free competition, or to 
one of the Tutorial Fellowships in the 
College, which it was most important to 
have filled by men specially qualified, in 
whom the Oollege might place confi- 
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dence, would have been to interfere in- 
conveniently and unreasonably with the 
new, without preserving the old, con- 
stitution of the College. The right rev. 
Prelate had appealed, on this point, to 
the Universities’ Committee of the Privy 
Council, and that authority had decided 
against him. No doubt, it was com- 
petent for this House to interfere; but 
to interfere for the purpose of reversing 
a decision of a judicial, or guast-judicial, 
tribunal, in favour of one, however emi- 
nent, who had taken his chance of success 
there and failed, would not appear to him 
to be worthy of their Lordships’ wisdom. 
The consequence of objecting to the Sta- 
tutes before the House, which, as they 
stood, were not substantially different 
from those of any other College in the 
University, would be most prejudicial. 
They belonged to the same general scheme 
and plan as those of the other Colleges ; 
and in some respects the Commissioners 
thought it of the highest importance 
to maintain an uniformity of plan. 
They had advocated the creation, in 
every College, of a limited number of 
Fellowships to be filled by gentlemen 
who would perform official duties in their 
Colleges, and of other Fellowships to be 
held as prizes, not upon the wasteful 
system of life annuities, but for seven 
years; and they desired, as far as pos- 
sible, to make them of uniform value, in 
order to prevent money competition be- 
tween the variousColleges. Scholarships, 
too, were placed upon a uniform system ; 
and if assent were withheld from these 
Statutes Lincoln College would be placed 
in anentirely different positionfrom other 
Colleges. The contributions to be made 
by Lincoln College to the revenues of 
the University would be lost, as well as 
the Professorship of Classical Archseo- 
logy, to which—whatever the most rev. 
Prelate might think about it — great 
value was, to his knowledge, attached in 
the University by those who well under- 
stood its present wants. He was far from 
saying that there were not in these and 
the other College Statutes some changes, 
the value of which could only be tested 
by experience; but that would not be 
a reason with their Lordships for re- 
seen I them; and he put it to their 

rdships whether they were prepared to 
say that a particular College, whose Sta- 
tutes, in no substantial respect differing 
from the rest, had been rejected by Par- 
liament, should have the power to make 





alterations, however dissimilar from the 
rest, with the consent of the Visitor ; 
whether they wished to render necessary 
further legislation concerning that par- 
ticular College; and whether they con- 
sidered it desirable that there should be 
constant legislation affecting the Colleges 
and the University ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he must protest against a use which had 
been made of the existence of the Uni- 
versities’ Committee—a use which might 
mislead the House, because, from the 
nature of it, it was incapable of a direct 
reply. Inthe case of the decisions of 
other tribunals it might be possible to 
show the causes and the grounds of 
them, and to point out how far they 
were influenced by legal and by politi- 
cal considerations; but the peculiarity 
of tribunals issuing from the Privy 
Council was that they were forbidden 
by an old rule from stating the grounds 
on which their decisions were given, or 
giving the votes of the persons who 
constituted the tribunal. He was, there- 
fore, incapable of answering directly 
whet had been advanced; but that 
very fact showed that there ought not 
to be imported into the discussion the 
consideration of facts which could not 
be stated. He was sure that the legal 
Lords would not support the view which 
had been advanced of the relation of the 
Universities’ Committee to that House, 
and that the House was precluded from 
exercising an authority which it derived 
from the same Act of Parliament. As 
to the view that the House ought not 
to go against the decision of the Com- 
missioners which Parliament called into 
existence, the Commission of the House 
derived their powers from the same 
source; the Parliament which created 
the Commission of 1877 created the ap- 
pellate judgment of the House of Lords, 
to which appeal was now being made; 
and the one was, as potent as the other. 
The main question was, what was the 
effect of these Statutes on Lincoln Col- 
lege, and what would be the effect if it 
were rejected? The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had told their 
Lordships that their operation was not 
substantially different in the case of 
Lincoln College from other Colleges; 
but everything depended upon the defi- 
nition of the adverb, and whether the 
management of religious instruction was 
a matter of substance, If it were, the 
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difference between the Statutes was that 
one set dealt satisfactorily with the sub- 
ject, and another set unsatisfactorily. 
Originally the majority of Fellows in the 
University were in Holy Orders, and, 
with comparatively little modification, 
that state of things continued down to 
1854. The Commission of 1877, al- 
though there was nothing in the Act of 
Parliament to indicate that so large a 
revolution was contemplated, went the 
enormous length of sweeping away all 
the Clerical Fellowships in all the Col- 
leges, making only the reservation, which 
they applied to the majority of Colleges, 
that the Principal and Fellows might, 
if they thought fit, elect to a Fellowship 
a person in Holy Orders who appeared 
eminently qualified to give religious in- 
struction; and if at any time there 
appeared to be no Fellow in Holy Or- 
ders, there should, on the occurrence of 
a vacancy, be an election under the 
former clause. In effect, they were 
imperatively charged with the duty 
of supervising religious education. It 
was true the clause was not inserted in 
all the Statutes, and that no College 
was treated precisely as Lincoln was ; in 
all the others religious education was 
more favoured. The question was not 
whether the Commission ought to have 
inserted in the Lincoln Statutes that 
precise provision, to which technical 
objection might exist, but whether 
they ought to have so entirely revolu- 
tionized the character of the College 
that, whereas all the Fellows except 
two were at one time bound to take 
Holy Orders, now not one was bound to 
take Holy Orders. It was quite clear it 
was not necessary for them to extermi- 
nate the clerical element of the College 
in the way they had done. They might 
have left things as they were; they 
might have modified them; they might 
have adopted many alternatives. What 
the House was asked to say was that they 
did not approve of the exception to the 
general rule made in the case of Lin- 
coln College, and that there should be 
among the Governing Body men whose 
duty it should be to supervise religious 
education. There was no similarity be- 
tween this and the derisory appointment 
of a Chaplain at £50 a-year. What 
they were asked to say was that they 
did not approve of religious instruction 
being pushed aside in that contemptuous 
manner, and that they did approve of 
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the minimum of general provision for 
religious education inserted in the Sta- 
tutes of the Colleges generally, and that 
they wished to place Lincoln College on 
an equality with the rest of the Uni- 
versity on the vital question of religious 
instruction. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he desired 
to point out the position in which the 
matter would be left if the view of the 
noble Marquess were adopted. It had 
been suggested in the concluding words 
of the noble Marquess’s address taat 
Lincoln College was to be left until it 
could discover some means of placing 
itself in regard to religious education on 
the same level, or in the same position, 
as the other Colleges in the University. 
The noble Marquess, however, had not 
suggested any means by which Lincoln 
College could place itself in that position. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
can stay as it is now. 

Lorp COLERIDGE: No doubt; but 
the answer to this suggestion had been 
already given by his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack. If there were 
no necessity for change, why did the 
noble Marquess create his Commission 
in 1877 for the purpose of effecting 
changes? The right rev. Prelate, or 
those who acted with him, could, no 
doubt, have informed the House on 
what ground the right rev. Prelate ob- 
jected before the Universities Commit- 
tee, and whether the point of religious 
education, which had been so promi- 
nently pressed on the present occasion, 
was brought before the Committee at 
all. If it had been, the Universities 
Committee would have had the power, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Uni- 
versity Commission was extinct, to dis- 
allow the Statute in that regard, while 
it might have passed the rest of the 
Statute. If that objection were not raised 
before the Universities’ Committee, it 
seemed hard on the College and on the 
University to raise it before their Lord- 
ships, who did not possess a judicial 
power, although they could, if they 
pleased, disallow the whole of the Sta- 
tute. It would be most unfortunate if 
Lincoln College should be left to stand 
alone in the whole of the University. 
Considering that there were clergymen 
living in Oxford who probably had other 
benefices and means of support, he did 
not think the minimum sum named in 
the Statute for the chaplain’s stipend 
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was unreasonably low. It certainly was 
intended as an ignominious sum. Many 
College chaplains, in his time, dis- 
charged these duties for less than £100 
a-year. He felt it would be a great pity 
to reject the Statute on these pcnse 8. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, it had 
been admitted that the Fellows were 
under the old Statutes to be in Holy 
Orders, and that the new Statutes made 
an entire alteration in that respect, 
and were not at all consistent with the 
intentions of the founders of the College. 
The only way to do what the Commis- 
sioners would have done, but for a 
technical difficulty, was for their Lord- 
ships to agree to the Address in order 
that the College might do for itself 
what was right and necessary under the 
powers of its former Statutes. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, he 
much regretted that he could not sup- 
port the Motion of his right rev. 
Brother. He fully assented to what the 





noble Marquess opposite had said as to | 
the importance of intrusting the reli- | 
gious instruction of the College to a} 
member of the Oollege. He felt | 
strongly that the influence of a mem-_| 
ber of the Governing Body who mixed 
with the undergraduates would be much | 
greater than that of a person from 
without. In Cambridge, wherever the 
chapel was served by clergy outside the 
College, the result was found to be very | 
unsatisfactory, and he should be glad if 
the possibility of such an arrangement 
could be avoided in Lincoln College. 
But the Lord Chancellor had shown that 
there were special legal difficulties in 
respect of Lincoln College, and that the 
Commissioners had done their best in| 
the matter. In some of the smaller 
Colleges of his own University, where 
there was no Clerical Fellow, the pro- 
posal of the new Statutes was to ap-| 
point a Dean from outside, and on the 
occurrence of a vacancy among the Fel- 
lows, to appoint the Dean to the vacancy, | 
and he thought it would have been well if 
that practice could have been more gene- | 
rally followed. There were great and | 
obvious disadvantages in entirely upset- | 
ting the Statute; and as there was ap- | 
parently a legal impossibility of effecting | 
the purpose of the Motion without doing 
80, he should vote against the Motion. 
Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he was | 
of opinion that this Statute was an ano- | 
maly, and the only course open to their | 
Lordships’ House was to address Her 
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Resolved in the affirmative. 


The said Address to be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


RUSSIA—THE AUSTRALIAN 
COLONTES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or BELMORE, in rising 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he has received any com- 
munication from the Marquess of Nor- 
manby respecting a statement which 
appeared in the Melbourne ‘“ Age” 
newspaper of 24rd March, concerning a 
statement made by a Mr. Bryant to the 
Colonial Government with regard to 
alleged designs of Russia upon the 
Australian Colonies ; and, if so, whether 
he attaches any importance to that 
statement? said, he was rather inclined 
to believe Bryant was not this person’s 
real name, but that he was a French- 
man who had been in prison, or, at any 
rate, in confinement in New Caledonia. 
He wished to make only a few remarks. 
The person referred to informed, as 
alleged, the Colonial Government that 
the Admiral who commanded the Rus- 
sian ships which were at Melbourne 
and in the Australian waters had been 
instructed to inform himself of the posi- 
tions of the capitals in Australia, so that 
in case of a war arising such knowledge 
would be useful; and he stated that he 
had been employed by the Admiral to 
make certain sketches. He anticipated 
that his noble Friend opposite (the Ear! | 
of Kimberley) would say that he had | 
received a communication on the subject | 
from Lord Normanby, and that his | 
reply had been that he did not attach | 
much importance to the question; but 
whether the noble Earl attached much 
importance to it or not, knowing the 
localities, he (the Earl of Belmore) was 
sure of this, that in the event of a war 
with a great Power the surprise of 
Australia by the enemy would not be at 
all improbable. Twelve years ago the 





Imperial troops were removed from 
the Australian Colonies. 
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themselves were altogether to blame for 
this, because Her Majesty’s Government 
had offered to retain the troops if the 
Colonies would pay for them. They had 
not given an answer in a reasonable 
time, and the result had been that the 
soldiers were taken away. Perhaps, as 
to the number of troops, this did not 
matter; but what did matter was that 
the General who was in command of the 
troops was removed, and in the event of 
a war breaking out there was no one to 
take his place. The only forces in the 
Island were Volunteers, with a few men 
at Melbourne and Sydney that the War 
Office called Militia, and there were no 
officers of experience attached to them 
who could be at all classed with British 
Generals. Moreover, there being no 
bond of union in the Colonies, they 
would not be of much assistance to each 
other; but each Colony would be left to 
itself in certain events, and then the 
want of a general officer would be felt. 
He would now ask the Question of 
which he had given Notice. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
should confine himself to answering 
the Question asked him by the noble 
Earl. On the 23rd of March Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, the Premier of Victoria, in 
the absence of Lord Normanby from the 
seat of Government, telegraphed to the 
Colonial Office the purport of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bryant to the Colo- 
nial Government as reported in The Age. 
He informed him, in reply, that the re- 
lations of this country with Russia were 
of an altogether friendly character, and 
rendered such a report incredible. On 
the 24th of March Sir Bryan O’Loghlen 
telegraphed that a counter - statement 
had been made to the effect that Bryant 
was a disappointed torpedo inventor, 
whose invention had been declined by 
the Russian Government, and that the 
copies of Russian despatches were pure 
fiction. Lord Normanby had not made 
any communication on the subject. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in rising to call the attention of the 
House to the proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Council of Singapore on the 16th 
of February in opposition to the pro- 

osed disendowment of the Church of 
England in the Straits Settlements, and 
to move for 
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“Copies of the despatch of the Governor | cluded by saying ‘he had much pleasure in 


of the Straits Settlements in reply to the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 30th Sep- 
tember 1881, and of the Secretary of State’s 
reply thereto,” 


said: My Lords, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary last the Legislative Council of 
Singapore met to consider a despatch of 
the Secretary of State, recommending 
the disendowment of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Straits Settlements. The 
Council consisted of the Governor and 
six Officials and six unofficial Members. 


“The discussion was commenced by Mr. 
Shelford, who said that ‘ he wished to ascertain 
upon what grounds the Secretary of State, 
unsolicited, seeks to apply to this Colony a 
principle that obtains elsewhere.’ He objected 
at some length to the proposed change, and said 
that the decision of the Secretary of State 
appeared to have been taken without a know- 
ledge of, or at any rate regardless of, sur- 
rounding circumstances. Mr. Currie spoke next 
as a Dissenter, and objected to the proposed 
change, the immediate effect of which, he said, 
would be to curtail the revenues of the churches 
dependent upon voluntary contributions. Mr. 
Graham followed with regrets that the existing 
religious harmony would be interrupted by this 
introduction of Church and State strife. The 
Acting Colonial Engineer said that it was with 
feelings of much sorrow and regret that he had 
perused the Secretary of State’s despatch. Mr. 
Sandilands, a Presbyterian, opposed the pro- 
posed change, which, he said, they had not 
wished for, and which he thought would be a 
very great blow and hardship. Mr. Bond then 
said that, though he was not now a member of 
the Church which it was proposed to disestab- 
lish, he should vote against the proposal, and 
he failed to see any good ground in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch urged for disestablishment, 
either in Ceylon or in the Straits. The Chief 
Justice next spoke at length against the pro- 
posal, and looked with great mistrust at the 
misplaced economy of the Colonial Office in the 
matter of the small payment of 12,000 dollars 
to the Church. Mr. Bishop next opposed the 
proposed disendowment; from what was said 
by another speaker, he also appears not to 
belong to the Church of England. The Colonial 
Secretary said that, ‘as a Member of the Execu- 
tive Government, he had great doubts whether 
it was open to him to criticize, as he wished to 
do, the despatch upon the table; but he could 
not conceive that temperate remarks of a Mem- 


ber of the Government would be misplaced on | 


a subject of this kind. He believed that in 
depriving the Church of England of State aid 
a great harm would be done to the Service to 
which he belonged.’ Last of all, the Governor, 
who is a Roman Catholic, stated that he had 
not been consulted by the Secretary of State on 
the question of disendowment, and said that 
when he was Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
the organization of the Church of England was 
settled by a Bill to which he gave great atten- 
tion, and which met with the special approba- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In a 
case like this, he said, even if ‘levelling up’ 
be set aside, he would not disendow. He con- 


' 


' acceding to the Motion for Correspondence.’ ”’ 


Thus it appears that the Secretary of 
State’s proposal of disendowment was 
unanimously repudiated by the Legis- 
lative Council of Singapore, and that it - 
was objected to by four Nonconformists 
and by the Roman Catholic Governor. 
It further appears, from the Singapore 
debate, that the Secretary of State did 
not consult, nor even sound, the Colony 
upon this matter, and that he gave the 
Colony no reason for his decision. I 
trust, therefore, that as the noble Earl’s 
despatch to the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements does not contain the rea- 
sons which induced him to make his 
proposal, the noble Earl will now give 
your Lordships some information as to 
his reasons. It might have been sup- 
posed that the reception which his pro- 
posal of disendowment met with last 
year in your Lordship’s House would 
have discouraged him from renewing such 
an attempt this year in another Colony. 
I am confident that disendowment was 
not pressed upon the Secretary of State 
by the Permanent Staff of the Colonial 
Office ; and I am equally confident that 
the noble Ear! is the last person to have 
recommended such a measure merely on 
account of a pedantic infatuation for 
symmetry, and the desire to model all the 
Colonies on a uniform pattern, notwith- 
standing that the noble Earl’s despatch 
of September 30 does mention inci- 
dentally that the principle of disendow- 
ment has been adopted in other Colo- 
nies. From Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the 
despatch of the Secretary of State it 
might be inferred that he considered 
it an injustice that $12,000 should be 
allotted out of taxation to the Church of 
a minority of the total population; but, 
in the first place, arithmetical justice is 
not considered in*this country in the 
matter of appropriating the proceeds of 
taxation. Highway rates are paid for 
roads used by those who do not contri- 
bute to their maintenance ; heavy edu- 
cation rates are paid for teaching Latin 
and Algebra under pretence of teaching 
the “three R’s.” And this argument 
loses sight of the fact that the great 
bulk of the 300,000 of Asiatic population 
flocked to the Straits Settlements after 
that Colony was founded, and the ap- 
propriation to the Church made. Unless 
the State is to be made to appear as 
unbelieving and careless as to religion 
—a state of thing which is abhorrent to 
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the Asiatic mind—some such appropria- 
tion must be made, and it is most natu- 
ral and fitting that it should be made 
to the State Church. Several of the 
speakers in the Singapore - Legislative 

uncil had said that the proposed mea- 
sure would be disapproved of and mis- 
interpreted by the Natives. Last year I 
spoke of the opinions of the Mussulmans 
and Buddhists on this subject, with re- 
ference toCeylon. I have lately readin 
a Hindu newspaper expressions favour- 
able to the Missionaries in India, on the 

ound that they keep a check upon the 
Givil Service and Europeans, by keeping 
up the tone of public morality. If the 
Governor had not stated that he had not 
been consulted on this question, I could 
not have believed that the Secretary of 
State would have rushed into this un- 
welcome proposal without having pre- 
viously ascertained the facts and the 
ground he stood upon. The only plau- 
sible explanation that remains is that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has wished to imitate the Prime Mi- 
nister, and has trimmed his sails to 
the wind that blows from Northampton, 
and that he has mistaken that wind 
for a steady trade wind, whereas it is 
only an irregular and transitory gust, 
such as that which sank the Eurydice, 
and which will assuredly cause the Go- 
vernment ship to founder if they set 
their sails for it. 

Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for copies of the despatch of 


the Governor of the Straits Settlements in 
reply to the Secretary of State’s despatch of 


30th September 1881, and of the Secretary of , 
State’s reply thereto.’—(The Lord Stanley of | 


Alderley.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, | 


said, that he was very glad of the oppor- 
tunity which the noble Lord had afforded 
him of stating the course he had pursued, 
and which was a very plain and straight- 
forward one, and one that he did not 
think would sink the ship, as the noble 
Lord seemed to fear. His noble Friend 
had been a little hard upon him in regard 
to this matter, and he thought he could 
not have read the despatch he sent out 
on the subject, acting upon the informa- 
tion which he had received. What he 
had stated was as follows :— 

‘* It appears, as far as is shown by the infor- 
mation before me in the Blue Book for 1879, 
that out of a population of 308,097 there are 
only 1,730 Europeans, excluding Americans, 
and 5,772 Eurasians, the rest being Malays, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Klings, and people of other 
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Eastern races, and that the number of persons 
generally attending Christian services were— 
Church of England, 749; Roman Catholics, 
6,683 ; Armenians, from 30 to 50; and miscella- 
neous, from 190 to 320.” 


The total amount of the grant was about 
$12,700; and on general principles he 
thought that where the Church of Eng- 
land population bore so very small a 
proportion to the general population it 
was only natural to expect that they 
should provide necessary funds for main- 
taining public worship by voluntary con- 
tributions. In those parts of the Colo- 
nial Empire where that plan had been 
adopted the result had generally been 
to strengthen that Church and to infuse 
greater energy into it. In the case of 
Singapore, however, the Members of the 
Legislative Council of all denominations 
had concurred in expressing a desire that 
the annual grant for the endowment of 
the Church of England at that place 
should be continued, and he had much 
pleasure in stating that that desire 
would be carried into effect. The policy 
of disendowment and disestablishment 
of the Church of England in our Colonies 
had not been initiated by himself. His 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), who was the iast person to take 





any course unfavourable to the Church 


| of England, was, by force of circum- 
| stances, the first Secretary of State to 


'take a step of that kind, and the case 
' with which his noble Friend dealt had 


' reference to the West India Colonies. 


| The Papers asked for would be laid upon 
the Table of the House. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he thought that the noble Earl who had 
| just sat down had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in not adhering, for the sake of 
| consistency, to the terms of his original 
| despatch. He wished to explain that, 
so far from having voluntarily initiated 
| the policy of disestablishing and disen- 
| dowing the Church of England in our 
| Colonies, the measure he had brought 
| forward some 12 or 14 years ago on the 
| subject had been forced upon him by the 
| circumstances of the time. He should 
| like to bear his testimony to the manly 
‘and straightforward manner in which 

this subject had been discussed by all 
| Parties in the Legislative Council. There 
' were two sets of circumstances in which 
it was most undesirable that a policy 
| of disendowment and disestablishment 
'should be carried into effect—the first 


_ was where there was a strong feeling in 
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a policy; and the second was where a Yernment Districts of Hendon and Madron, the 


small White population was surrounded 
by a large Native population, in which 
latter case carrying out such a policy 
might lead to much misunderstanding 
and misapprehension. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
remarked, that, although it was satisfac- 
tory to know that the feeling of the in- 
habitants of the Straits Settlements had 
been consulted in this instance, it was 
desirable that these things should be 
done on some recognized principle and 
by some recognized authority. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY replied, 
that it was impossible to lay down a rule 
in such cases, as the various Colonies of 
the Crown differed in their constitutions. 
Matters of that kind had to be settled 
according to the circumstances of the 
Colony concerned. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th May, 1882. 


MIN UTES. )|—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Army EstIMares. 

Purnuic Brnus—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 4)* 
[159]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5)* [160]. 

First Reading—Copyright (Musical Composi- 
tions) * [161]. 

Committee—Metropolis Management and Build- 
~ a Amendment [107] [House counted 
out}. 

Report—Inclosure (Arkleside) Provisional Or- 
der* [128]; Inclosure (S3ettws Disserth) 
Provisional Order* [127]; Inclosure (Cefn 
Drawen) Provisional Order* [126]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order * 
Ses ; Gas Provisional Orders * [136]; Water 
-rovisional Orders * [135]. 


HOTIONS. 
a0 or — 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Billericay Union, the City and 
County of Bristol, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Compton Gifford, the Rural Sanitary 


Borough of Nottingham, the Local Govern- 
| ment Districts of Rusholme and Torquay, the 
Borough of Walsall, the Improvement Act Dis- 
trict of West Bromwich, and the Local Go- 
vernment District of Worthing, ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Hrmzert and Mr. Dopson. 

| Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 159.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 5) BILL. 


| On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
| certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 


| ant Board relating to the Borough of Bury 
(two), the Local Government District of Finch- 
ley, the Godalming Main Sewerage District, 
} and the Local Government Districts of Marsden 
| and Northwich, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hisserr and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 160. ] 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—< 07—— 


IRELAND — MARKET TOLLS AT 
CASTLEWELLAN, CO. DOWN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, If it is true, as 
reported in the public papers, that the 
farmers of County Down are obliged to 
pay toll to Earl Annesley on taking their 
produce into the town of Castlewellan ; 
and, if so, under what Statute or Com- 
mon Law this toll is exacted, and if the 
Government will relieve the farmers from 
this impost ? 
' Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, that Lord Annesley was by 
patent entitled to the tolls in question. 
This right was several centuries old, 
and, of course, the Government could 
not interfere. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
BONFIRES. 


| Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 


General for Ireland, If it is true that 
Hugh Cunningham, and thirteen other 
inhabitants, of Castlewellan, in the 
county of Down, were at Castlewellan 
Petty Sessions, on the 2nd day of May 
instant, fined for lighting bonfires in 
honour of the release of Mr. Parnell on 
parole; and, if bonfires were lighted on 
‘the same places to celebrate the return 
‘of Lord Castlereagh at the late election 
for County Down, and why it was that 
no prosecution at suit of the police was 
then instituted ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir,. 
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it is a fact that several persons, who, 
are, I understand, inhabitants of Castle- | 
wellan, were fined 2s. 6d. a piece under | 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act for light- | 
ing bonfires on the public street. I am 
informed that no bonfires were lighted 
there on the occasion of the last election. | 
The Constabulary, as was their duty in | 
the case of ordinary offences of this de- 
scription, undertook the prosecutions on 
their own responsibility. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any steps are being taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, in view of 
the critical state of affairs in Egypt, to 
maintain our influence in that Country ; 
and, whether, if no negotiations are now 
going on with Foreign Governments in 
regard to an eventual intervention, either 
collectively by the Great Powers, or by 
us in conjunction with France, or by us 
alone, he will lay upon the Table of the 
House all Papers connected with pre- 
vious negotiations on the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have been and 
are in communication with France and 
with other Governments on the subject 
of this Question; but it would not be 
advisable at present to state the nature 
of these communications, or to lay any 
further Papers on the Table. Any fur- 
ther remarks I reserve for the reply 
which I shall give on Monday to the 
Question of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Stafford Northcote), if he will 
be good enough to postpone his Ques- 
tion till that day, when I shall be pre- 
pared to make as full a statement on the 
subject as the Government think can be 
made under the circumstances. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: As 
I understand from the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman that it would be incon- 
venient if I were to put my Question 
to-night, I will put it off till Monday. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
also ask the Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) whether, under these 
circumstances, he will not postpone the 
Motion on this subject of which he has 
given Notice on going into Committee 
of Supply ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that, under the circumstances, he did 
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not desire to proceed with his Motion 
to-night ; but he must say that he hoped | 
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ersist in their attacks upon the rights of 
urkey, which would only produce war. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 

he wished to ask a Question of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and he should like to say that he would 
be, satisfied with a simple answer of 
‘* Yes” or ‘‘ No.’ It was, Whether his 
attention had been called to the very 
serious speech delivered yesterday by the 
Prime Minister of France, in which he 
stated that the French Government had 
determined to maintain the particular 
and privileged position and preponde- 
rating influence which France enjoyed 
in Egypt? 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Of 
course, Sir, it would be most improper for 
me to make any statement in this House. 
As I have on many occasions said, in 
reply to similar Questions, I decline to 
make any remarks on speeches made by 
Ministers of foreign countries. But I 
may say that the words ‘“ preponderating 
influence’’ have been used in despatches 
laid before this House. It has always 
been admitted by all the European 
Powers that England and France toge- 
ther, or, as the phrase is, the Western 
Powers, have, or should have, prepon- 
derating influence in Egyptian affairs. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is the 
hon. Member aware that the quotation 
to which I referred speaks of the pre- 
ponderating influence of France only ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member must excuse me if I give 
him no further answer. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA (NATIVE 
WARS). 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
steps, if any, have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to protect British 
property and commerce during the war 
between the Chiefs of Bonny and New 
Calabar, in the absence of Her Majesty’s 
Consul from the Bight of Benin ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Mr. 
Hewett, Her Majesty’s Consul, is on the 
point of returning to his post, and in 
the meantime a ship of war has been 
ordered to the spot. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE—THE 
TEMPLE SUBWAY. 
Mr. MELLOR asked the First Com- 


Her Majesty’s Government would not | missioner of Works, Whether the ori- 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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ginal plans for the new Law Courts did , 
not show a communication between the | 
Temple and the Courts by means of a | 
subway ; whether his attention has been | 
called to the great difficulty of crossing 

Fleet Street, owing to the amount of | 
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grounds, because I feel that this is one 
of those cases when it would be right 
and in accordance with the general sen- 
timent that some such course should be 
taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the subject 


traffic opposite to the Temple; and, | of the Question of the right hon. Gen- 
whether he is disposed to afford faci- 'tleman was brought to my notice to-day 
lities to enable such a communication | for the first time. I do not know, how- 
to be made? ever, that it might not have been brought 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, | to my notice yesterday by my right hon. 
said, the proposal referred to was not Friend the Member for Bradford, had I 
entertained by the Government of the not been out of town. I had not before 
day. He had no doubt it would be ex- | this afternoon, on arriving from Chats- 
ceedingly convenient to the Temple that | worth, learned the particulars of the 
there should be a subway, and he would | case, though I had reason to suppose 
be prepared to entertain any proposal of that it might deserve inquiry; but the 
the kind if made by responsible bodies, | subject shall have my immediate atten- 





such as the Inns of Court. He could | 

not hold out any hope that the Govern- | 

ment would incur the expense of such | 

a work. 

RIVER FLOODS PREVENTION — THE 
OUSE AND THE DERWENT—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. LEEMAN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been called to the immense 
loss which has lately been caused by the 
flooding of the Rivers Ouse and Der- 
went (Yorkshire); and, whether the 
Government are prepared to pass the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill into Law this 
Session ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
had not been officially called to the 
damage done by the recent floods. But 
he was well aware of the liability of 
those rivers to floods, and the serious 
damage occasioned thereby. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were as desirous as 
ever to pass the Rivers Conservancy Bill 
this Session, and they hoped to do so. 


IRELAND — ASSASSINATION OF MR. 
BURKE, THE LATE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government have 
considered or will consider the desira- 





bility of making some provision from | 
public sources for Miss Burke, sister of | 
the late Under Secretary for Ireland? I | 


make this suggestion without having | 
had any communication with the family 


of Mr. Burke, and I make it upon public 


tion ? 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will the Government be able to tell us 
what Business will be taken on Mon- 
day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Monday, Sir, 

we propose to go forward with the 
Corrupt Practices Bill and the Ballot 
Act (Continuance) Bill. I hope, also, to 
be able to introduce on Monday a Bill 
dealing with the question of arrears in 
Ireland. This would be done by my 
right hon. Friend the newly-appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, should he 
be in his place; but I am not aware that 
he can be back in his place so soon, and 
in his absence it will be done by myself 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment. No one, I take it, will wish to 
obstruct the Bill in its initial stage, and, 
indeed, I hope, in none of its stages. At 
any rate, the field of the subject not being 
very large, the statement of particulars 
will not be a lengthened statement, and, 
therefore, I should hope to bring the Bill 
in on Monday night, after the House has 
disposed of the principal Orders of the 
Day. 
a CHAPLIN asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to do with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill and 
the Procedure Rules? Would either of 
these be taken in the course of next 
week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
and to the Resolution relating to Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, I consider that both 
of them are for the moment displaced by 
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the urgency of Irish Business. 
of those subjects will be taken in the 
course of next week; but I will then 
endeavour to give the House some fur- 
ther information as to the course which 
we intend to follow. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
When will the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill be printed and circulated 
among hon. Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
is not in his place at this moment, was 
most anxious that the Bill should be cir- 
culated to-morrow, and he hoped that it 
would be. My information is not abso- 
lutely original, but I understand that 
the circulation of the Bill may be as late 
as Monday. 


IRELAND—THE ASSASSINATIONS IN 
THE PHCNIX PARK, DUBLIN. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
there was any truth in the report of the 
capture of the assassins of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No, 
Sir, I regret to say that no information 
on the subject had reached the Irish 
Office when I left this afternoon. 


OF THE DAY. 
sical 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GRAND JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HEALY, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Grand Jury system in Ire- 
land; and to move, ‘ That, in the opi- 
nion of this House, immediate reform 
is required,” said, the subject of Grand 
Jury reform had occupied the attention 
of the House for a considerable period. 
In 1842 a Royal Commission inquired 
into and reported upon the working of 
the system; in 1868 a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, consisting of 
16 Members, all of them belonging to 
the landlord class, reported in favour of 
its reform. Founded upon the Report 
of that Committee, the Government of 
the day brought in numerous Bills in 


ORDERS 
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sity for reform being so urgently felt, 
|@ promise was made in Her Majesty’s 
| Speech at the beginning of last Session 
that the question of Local Government 
would be dealt with. But while the 


| Government passed two Coercion Acts, 


which had worked badly, and one Land 
Act, which had worked likewise, the 
subject of Grand Jury reform was left 
untouched. In the Queen’s Speech this 
Session no allusion was made to the 
subject, or, indeed, to any other Irish 
‘measure of concern. The House must 
be aware of the anomalies of the system. 
Grand Juries practically. consisted of 
landlords, because all the Irish magis- 
trates were landlords. These mazistrates 
were selected as Grand Jurors by the 
Sheriff, who was himself appointed by 
the Government. The associated cess- 
payers were balloted for by the magis- 
trates out of the highest rated occupiers 
in the district ; but they were not com- 
pelled to attend, and there was no 
security for the proper representation of 
the people, so that the entire fiscal ar- 
rangements of the country were dealt 
with by a class which had no community 
of feeling with the people. To give an 
idea of the extent of this power, he 
might mention that last year the Grand 
Juries throughout Ireland expended 
£1,240,000—that was to say, a number 
of gentlemen, simply because they had 
been called by the Lord Lieutenant to 
be justices of the peace, mulcted the 
people to the extent of £1,240,000, 
without those people having any popu- 
lar representation to check it. He had 
several times called attention to the 
manner in which Grand Juries pre- 
sented compensation for malicious in- 
juries. Their duties at present were of 
a very multifarious nature. They had 
the making of bridges and roads, and, 
until recently, the building of court- 
houses and county gaols. Now, there 
were two Bills before the House by 
which it was proposed to extend their 
powers still further. He referred to 
the Corrupt Practices Bill, which pro- 
posed to give them power of levying 
money to defray the expenses of Elec- 
tion Petitions where the Judges thought 
fit; and the coercion measure introduced 
last night by the Home Secretary, which 





| proposed that in the cases of murder or 
| malicious injuries to human beings, the 


Grand Juries should have the same 
power of presenting compensation as in 


1872, 1873, 1876, and 1878. The neces- | the case of injury to property. He saw 


Ur. Gladstone 
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no reason why, if compensation were 
given for malicious injuries to property, 
compensation should not also be al- 
lowed in cases of murder and malicious 
personal injury, and would not object 
to the powers to be conferred by those 
Bills if the tribunal to present the com- 
pensation. was a fair one, impartially 
selected, and that it represented the 
people. He would give a few examples 
of how they discharged their fiscal 
duties. Zhe Cork Daily [Herald of March 
17th reported the case of a man named 
Hayes, who claimed compensation for 
malicious injury to what he called a 
valuable mare. The Presentment Ses- 
sions allowed £10. Before the Grand 
Jury Hayes claimed £80; and a dia- 
logue took place between some Grand 
Jurors and the solicitor for the tax- 
payers, during which Captain Somerville 
stated to the solicitor—‘‘If you interfere 
any further we will make it £80.” The 
solicitor replied that if the Grand Jury 
held out such a threat they could do 
what they liked, and he would retire 
from the case. The Grand Jury then 
passed £54 compensation. The veteri- 
nary surgeon proved that the valuable 
mare was alive and well, and had sus- 
tained no injury whatever. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) was recently refused a Select 
Committee to inquire into a case in 
which the Grand Jury of Galway 
levied an assessment so as to ex- 
clude all their own property, and to 
throw it exclusively on the tenants of 
the hon. and gallant Member. Enor- 
mous sums were also given by the Cork 
Grand Jury at the last Assizes to seve- 
ral persons. These cases came on ap- 
peal before Mr. Baron Dowse, who, 
perhaps, commanded the utmost amount 
of public confidence, and he, in several 
cases, considerably reduced the amount. 
In one case, where £300 was given to a 
man named Copithorne, from Skibbereen, 
the learned Judge reduced the amount 
one-half, remarking that he was not 
sure but that even this was too much 
compensation. It was clear that, wher- 
ever the Grand Jury considered they 
might inflict a fine upon persons having 
popular sympathies, they invariably did 
so in a merciless manner, and resorted 
to many methods of excluding themselves 
and their friends. But when a man 
who was a Land Leaguer claimed com- 
pensation for malicious injury, inflicted, 


perhaps, by landlords or by Emergency 
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men—and several cases of this kind had 
occurred—the claim was rejected. James 
Brown, of Birr, a man of popular opi- 
nions, sought compensation for the ma- 
licious burning of a hayrick, and, not- 
withstanding clear evidence of malice, 
the Grand Jury absolutely quashed the 
presentment. His contention was"that, 
whether the Grand Jury system worked 
fairly or unfairly, being an anomalous 
system, it ought to be abolished. It 
was too much for the House to say that 
in the 19th century, when popular 
representation had come into play in all 
other bodies having the disposal of 
public money and the taxation of the 
people, the Grand Jury system, which 
represented nobody but the landlords, 
was to be maintained. He believed 
that no subject in Ireland excited the 
popular feeling more than the action of 
the Grand Juries at the Assizes. He 
did not impeach their conduct so far as 
concerned the bringing in of true bills, 
but the exercise of their fiscal powers 
with regard to the management of local 
affairs. The matter had been investi- 
gated by Royal Commission and by 
Select Committee; but the time of the 
House was taken up in passing Coercion 
Bills, and an important subject like this 
the Government did not think it worth 
their while to deal with. Virtually, the 
Grand Jurors of Ireland consisted of 


‘the magistrates, and no one else; and 


particularly in such matters as giving 
compensation for malicious injury and 
the making of roads, the rates they 
imposed should fall equally upon all 
classes. Under such circumstances, they 
would not have the same ground of 
complaint ; but here Grand Jurors had 
not merely the power of enforced com- 
pensation in the country over which 
they had jurisdiction, but they had posi- 
tively the power to pick out certain 
districts to allot the whole amount upon 
certain parishes. They were told by the 
Home Secretary that the Bill introduced 
on Thursday night was to be retrospec- 
tive; and, therefore, if the relatives of 
the noble Lord claimed compensation 
for his dreadful murder, the inhabitants 
of Phonix Park, the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary, would be 
mulcted in the amount. This was one 
of the extraordinary outcomes of the 
Bill of Thursday night. He would not 
oppose the granting of compensation for 
malicious inj to persons any more 
that he would be damage to property, © 
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so long as the body giving the compensa- to be necessary and urgent. In conclu- 
tion was a representative body. Heshould sion, he begged to move the Amendment 
certainly offer the greatest opposition | of which he had given Notice. 
to any proposal for handing over such| Mr. O’DONNELL, in seconding the 
increased power to a body which simply | Motion, said, that reform in the Grand 
represented the landlord class—a class Jury system was more imperative than 
described by the hon. Member for Dun- | ever since the Government proposed by 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) as the “resi- | their new Bill to confer very important 
duum of Cromwellism.’”’ What he com- | additional powers on the Grand Juries 
lained of was that, whereas the/jof Ireland. Such reform lay at the 
overnment and the Conservative Ad-!very basis of the restoration of confi- 
ministration admitted the necessity of |dence amongst the people of Ireland. 
local self-government, and that the |The grievance had been admitted. A 
powers of Grand Juries ought to be {couple of years ago the present Govern- 
restricted, the Government, by the Bill | ment undertook to deal with the ques- 
which they introduced last night, ac- | tion of County Government in Ireland ; 
tually proposed to enlarge the area of | but they abandoned their design in order 
the operation of the Grand Jury system |to bring in the Bill which afterwards 
in Ireland. The Grand Jury question was | became the Coercion Act, and which had 
one upon which the Irish people felt | proved so disastrous to Ireland. There 
very keenly ; and whilst they welcomed | was no one who had any knowledge of 
an Arrears Bill to deal with their tem- | the relations between the Grand Jurors 
porary necessities, they felt that the |and the cesspayers, between the land- 
standing requirement of the country was | lords and the mass of the people of Ire- 
good government. The re-modelling of | land, but had his memory stored with 
the Grand Jury system and the estab-|cases of the most scandalous injustice 
lishment of County Boards he took to | and of the most gross partiality on the 
be a necessary foundation of law and ; part of the Grand Jurors whenever they 
order in that country. The best way |had the opportunity of showing their 
to train the people to habits of law and | partiality at the expense of the people. 
order was to enable them to govern|/The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
themselves, to infuse into them a feeling | Healy) had done good service to the 
of responsibility, to make them feel they | cause of the people of Ireland, and to 
were a part of the body politic, that | the cause of order, in drawing attention 
they were within the pale of the law, | to the defectiveness and shortcomings of 
and that if they were taxed they were | the Grand Jury system of Ireland, espe- 
represented. The subject was one on | cially in connection with the new Coer- 
which the Government admitted its re- | cion Act. Most important powers under 
sponsibility; and what he wanted to|the Bill were proposed to be conferred 
pore on the Books of the House was a|on Grand Jurors, and they might be 
esolution that a reform was not only | perfectly sure that these powers would 
needed, but was urgent. He trusted that | be exercised, especially at the present 
before long they would have vigorous | crisis, in entire accord with tke injustice 
legislation on the subject. He felt re-| which had become traditional. If there 
gret that while beneficent pledges put | was any way in which the Grand Jury 
into the mouth of Her Majesty by the | system could be made more effectual in 
Government at the opening of Parlia-| stirring up class hatred that would be 
ment should so frequently be disap- | by the proposed working of the Compen- 
pointed, pledges of Coercion Bills were | sation Clauses of the new Coercion Act. 
always kept. It was a bad thing to! Many instances could be adduced of the 
teach the people of Ireland that the | way the Grand Juries gratified, in the 
demands of the Tories, who had no} most despicable and cruel manner, a 
sympathies with the people, and who| party grudge. He referred particularly 
regarded them as simple machines for to a resolution of a Grand Jury in Gal- 
grinding out rents, would be listened | way, which exempted every part of the 
to by the Government, and that there'county except the land owned by the 
would be no hesitation in bringing for- | Liberal and Home Rule Member for the 
ward repressive legislation; while, at | county (Colonel Nolan) from an imposi- 
the same time, the Government paltered | tion of a rate of 8s. or 9s. in the pound for 
with its pledges to introduce beneficent | compensation for some alleged malicious 
measures such as he now demonstrated j act. This, when first mentioned to the 


Mr. Healy 
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House, was thought by some to be an 
unaccountable freak of Grand Jury 
caprice; but when it became known 
that the tenantry on whom this imposi- 
tion was made was that of the man who 
had shown the first great example of 
justice to the peasants in the West, 
everyone knew that the hon. and gallant 
Member was being struck at through 
his tenantry. It was the conviction of 
very many persons that the rick-burn- 
ings, the maiming and mutilation of 
cattle, and other instances of malice and 
brutality paraded in the newspapers, 
were stimulated and encouraged by the 
way in which compensations were as- 
sessed. When these took place on the 
land of the landowning class, they were 
sure to receive, not only compensation, 
but an amount far above the market 
value. In County Wicklow a rick of 
hay, the property of Mr. Gordon Tombs, 
was found to be on fire. It was not 
known whether it caught fire accident- 
ally or was the work of an incendiary ; 
but the whole population of the district 
turned out to extinguish the flames. 
Nevertheless, the Wicklow Grand Jury 
persisted in regarding the fire as mali- 
cious, and saddled the population of the 
district with the payment of £300 com- 
pensation. No doubt, many a landowner 
in the district must have reflected that 
compensation for malicious injury was a 
more profitable line of business than 
disposing by sale of ricks of hay in the 
open market. On the other hand, no- 
thing could induce a Grand Jury to 
grant compensation for the malicious 
destruction of the property of those 
known to be in sympathy with the popu- 
lar Party. In the North of Ireland, a 
couple of months ago, a case occurred 
of scandalous partiality. The lady oc- 
cupying the Roddy Hotel allowed post- 
ing horses to be hired by a Land Leaguer 
in Donegal, and although it was proved 
beyond doubt that one of the horses was 
poisoned with arsenic, the Grand Jury 
refused compensation. There was no 
honesty, no respect for justice, and no 
sense of decency—no regard for public 
opinion in these bodies, and to increase 
their powers would be the more effec- 
tual means of making worse the present 
condition of things. Unless they were 
deprived of their powers of partizan de- 
cisions and unjust taxation and corrupt 
jobbery, it would be impossible to instil 
into the minds of the people of Ireland 
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confidence in the administration of pub- 
lic business. There was not a county in 
Ireland in which they could not collect 
50 tales of jobbery and partiality of a 
scandalous nature on the part of Grand 
Juries. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that the Grand Jury system in Ireland should 
be immediately reformed,” —(Mr. Healy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


CotoneL, COLTHURST said, he could 
not support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) if it went 
to a division, because it was evidently 
impossible for the Government to deal 
with that question this Session. His own 
opinion, however, of the demerits of the 
Irish Grand Jury system, taking it in 
its fiscal capacity, was as strong as that 
of the hon. Member for Wexford. He 
believed that one of the reforms that 
were most needed in Ireland was the 
establishment of County Boards. Had 
it not been for the circumstances in 
which they found themselves at the pre- 
sent moment, he should not have taken 
part in the debate; but they knew that 
by the new measure the Government 
had introduced it was contemplated to 
give very large powers to Grand Juries 
in the way of levying compensation for 
murder or malicious injury, and of ap- 
plotting the amount on certain districts. 
He did not say a word now on the prin- 
ciple of levying those fines; but he 
maintained that, if they were to be 
levied, the Grand Jury was not the body 
which should either levy or applot them. 
To require them to do so would be put- 
ting on them an invidious task, and one 
of which they could not acquit them- 
selves with satisfaction to the com- 
munity. The initiative rested with the 
presentment sessions, by whom the most 
ridiculous things were passed, and after- 
wards passed again by the Grand Juries. 
If the Government must bring in the 
clause for giving the compensation to 
which he had referred, he hoped that 
they would consider whether they ought 
not to take the matter entirely away 
either from the presentment sessions or 
the Grand Juries, and leave the Execu- 
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tive to deal with it, as in the case of 
the proposal in regard to the police. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that 
having served for 40 years on Grand 
Juries in Ireland, he could not pass un- 
noticed the ferocious attack made, not 
on the Grand Jury system itself, but on 
the persons connected with it by two 
hon. Members who had spoken from 
below the Gangway on his side of the 
House. If the description given by the 
hon. Members was taken as correct, one 
would imagine that the Irish Grand 
Juries were the most corrupt set of 
people in the world. He flung back 
that imputation with scorn. In no 
country in the world would there be 
found country gentlemen who were per- 
forming their duties under more difficult 
circumstances than the country gentle- 
men of Ireland now experienced; and 
they were still determined, as far as they 
were permitted, while their lives were 
raha to continue the performance of 
their duties in that country where Pro- 
vidence had placed them in some way to 
guard the interest of their poorer 
neighbours. The statements made by 
the hon. Member who introduced the 
Motion were without foundation, be- 
cause he omitted altogether to mention 
a most important portion in the system. 
No presentment could be made unless 
it had been before the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions, who had with them 
the associated cesspayers of the district. 
It rested with the Grand Jury to applot 
the amount of damage, and say where 
it was to be placed; but it rested with 
the cesspayers in session first to say 
whether the injury was malicious or not. 
In reply to the charge that paid juries 
refused to grant roads to Roman Catho- 
lic chapels, he would say, coming him- 
self from a district which was mainly 
Protestant, that the Grand Jury had 
been most scrupulously regardful of the 
wants of their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours, and had stretched a point on many 
occasions to give them accommodation to 
reach their places of worship. When his 
own house was burnt the Grand Jury of 
his county refused to give him any com- 
copa ren whereas they might have 

one otherwise if they only wished to 
support the landlords of Ireland, as had 
been unjustly imputed to them. Those 
gentlemen had endeavoured to do their 
duty faithfully under the system which 
existed. Whether it was the best sys- 
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tem he did not say. When a Bill on 
the subject was brought in he would 
express his opinion upon it. But he 
now personally hurled back with indig- 
nation the foul aspersions which had 
been cast on the gentlemen of his native 
country. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he believed that there was no section in 
the House, and he doubted whether 
there was any individual Member, who 
did not agree in the abstract Resolution 
now presented for consideration by the 
hon. Memper for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
From every part of the House sympathy 
with the object of the Resolution had, at 
some time or other, proceeded, and Bills 
had been brought forward on that sub- 
ject, which, owing to circumstances over 
which those having charge of them had 
no control, had not hitherto resulted in 
legislation. He, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, entirely sympathized with the 
Resolution, but took exception to the 
word ‘‘immediate,”” which, if adopted, 
would make it imperative on the Govern- 
ment to deal with the matter at once, 
a task beyond their power, having regard 
to the business to be done in dealing 
with a subject of thiskind. He thought, 
with the hon. Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce), that they should not 
mix up objections to the system with 
individual miscarriage. Everyone who 
knew Ireland—and that was an expres- 
sion which he was obliged to use fre- 
quently—knew that in that country a 
most unhappy propensity for jobbing 
prevailed. It was not confined to any 
class or to any profession. In his long 
and varied experience he had found that 
one of the main objects of one body or 
class in Ireland was to correct the job- 
bing propensity of some other class or 
body. He did not think, therefore, that 
the Grand Juries should be singled out 
as a class which, above others, were per- 
sistent and consistent jobbers. There 
was one matter in which Ireland could 
compare favourably with any other part 
of the United Kingdom, and that was 
with regard to public roads. The roads 
were entirely under the control of the 
Grand Juries of Ireland. [Mr. Hzaty: 
Who pays for them ?] The Irish people 
paid nothing in the shape of turnpike ; 
they paid county cess. Up to the passing 
of the Land Act of 1870 Grand Jurors 
did not, as a general rule, pay the county 
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cess for any land except that in their 
own occupation; but that Act altered 
the incidence of the cess on landlord and 
tenant as to all lettings subsequent to 
that Act in which it was not excluded 
by express agreement, so that it was 
borne as to one half by the person who 
received the rent, and as to the other 
half by the person who paid the rent. 
Grand Jurors were not exempted from 
the Land Act of 1870, so that they did 
not at present constitute a body which 
did not pay part of the taxes they dis 
bursed. The broad ground that the 
Government and also the Opposition re- 
cognized was that representation should 
always accompany taxation. That was 
the principle that governed the Poor 
Law, and it worked well; and, beyond all 
doubt, at the earliest moment of public 
time that was at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment, there was no matter relating 
to Ireland which demanded, and would 
receive, more immediate attention than 
this. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Wexford that Ireland had 
not received at the hands of Parliament 
her proper share of attention. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. I 
said ‘“‘except as regards the Coercion 
Acts.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 


that this Session, at any rate, there had |’ 


been no Ooercion Acts. Speaking from 
painful personal experience, having had 
to be in the House from half-past 4 
in the day till all hours at night and the 
small hours of the morning, he pro- 
tested that three-fourths of the time of 
the Session had been occupied, in one 
way or another, with Business connected 
with Ireland. The hon. Member said a 
Coercion Bill was going to be intro- 
duced. Would not the hon. Member 
support a measure for sustaining and 
increasing the powers of the ordinary 
law in order to bring criminals to jus- 
tice, and not allow the country to be 
stained so foully as it was last week? 
The hon. Member misconceived the Bill 
which would be laid before the House in 
assuming that the provisions of the Irish 
Grand Jury Act would be embodied in 
the measure. The Bill was intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Administra- 
tion, and any powers relating to com- 
pensation contained in it would be placed 
entirely in the hands of the Executive. 
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If the Executive were unable to deal 
fairly and justly in the matter, thet would 
not be a reason foropposing the Bill itself, 
but rather for displacing the Executive. 
With reference to the distinguished 
nobleman who was at present administer- 
ing affairs in Ireland, he thought no one 
would deny his honesty of purpose and 
desire for fair play. In malicious injury 
cases, any party discontented with the 
finding of the Grand Jury was at liberty 
to have it reviewed by a Judge and jury. 
The question ought not to be run away 
with simply because the hon. Member 
was able to lay his finger on one or two 
isolated cases. He was sorry to say that 
he was old enough to have acquired by 
experience the lesson which he had 
asked the House to apply—not to judge 
a question without hearing both sides. 
He was not acquainted with the facts of 
the particular cases mentioned, and he 
would ask the House to suspend its 
judgment in the matter till it had heard 
both sides; but he had made inquiry 
into one of these cases which was the 
subject of a Question—namely, Hayes’s 
case—and in that case he thought a 
gross act of injustice was done to Hayes 
at the presentment sessions. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Judge actually 
reduced the Grand Jury’s present- 
ment ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Yes; 
but how much did he reduce it? Hayes 
was what we call a ‘‘ Boycotted ”’ farmer, 
who had an exceedingly well-bred filly. 
This filly was stabbed. There was no 
question of accident in the matter. It 
was clear and distinct malicious injury 
done to a man who fell under the popu- 
lar ban. Could anyone say it was not a 
grossly inhuman and savage thing to 
wreak personal spite on the poor beast ? 
The mare was stabbed, and thus the 
man’s pocket was injured. She was 
worth about £35 or £45, but the pre- 
sentment session gave him £10 and 
kicked him out of Court with insult. 
The Grand Jury gave him substantial 
damages, which were traversed before 
the Judge and a Petty Jury and reduced. 
That showed that if the system was 
wrong in principle it did not always 
work with injustice. He must ask the 
House not to run away with the notion 
that because a system was bad in prin- 
ciple—which he thought the whole 
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House accepted—that therefore it was 
wrong to all intents and purposes. 
Practically the system did not work 
badly as a general rule; theoretically 
it was entirely wrong; politically the 
Government were most anxious, and, 
indeed, were pledged, as far as he re- 
collected, by the Queen’s Speech, as 
were the Opposition by their action, to 
revise the system at as early an oppor- 
tunity as possible, and in doing that to 
carry out the canon that representation 
should accompany and control taxation. 
Of course those who did not succeed were 
apt to smart under a sense of injury and, 
in the belief that they had been grossly 
wronged, to express themselves in lan- 
guage almost as sweeping as that used 
by hon. Members opposite below the 
Gangway; but he put it those hon. Mem- 
bers whether it was not-of greater im- 
portance now to relieve the immediate 
necessities of the tenants, to try and 
restore harmony between the estranged 
classes in Ireland by the proposed Bill 
with regard to arrears, than to attempt to 
deal with the requirements of the Grand 
Jury system? Was it not also more 
necessary that the arm of the lew should 
be immediately strengthened, so as to 
be able to bring criminals ‘to justice, 
than that county government should be 
reformed? The reform demanded by 
the Resolution was rendered impossible 
this Session by the state of Public Busi- 
ness; and the Government, therefore, 
while they sympathized with those who 
desired to reform the Grand Jury sys- 
tem, could not accept a Resolution pledg- 
ing them to immediate legislation on 
this subject. He trusted, therefore, that 
the matter would not be pressed further ; 
but that the Government might have 
their opposition to the Motion obviated 
by its withdrawal. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not rise 
to continue the debate, but to make an 
appeal to the hon. Members represent- 
ing Irish constituencies. He agreed 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite that it was impossible for 
obvious reasons to give practical effect to 
the Resolution. The subject was a very 
large and technical one, and he did not 
propose to discuss it; but he wished to ap- 
peal to hon. Members below the Gang- 
way not to proceed with the debate in 
the tone adopted by the first two speakers. 
How could they ever arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of any question in Ire- 
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land if speeches were to be made in 
which such sentiments were expressed ? 
He had been perfectly amazed to hear 
one hon. Member declare that the Grand 
Juries had “‘ no honesty, no decency, no 
respect for public opinion,” and that 
‘“‘there was not a county in which you 
could not find many cases of oppression.” 
It was not wonderful that the hon. 
Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
should have made astrong protest, which, 
for his own part, he heartily endorsed, 
against such wholesale charges. Those 
charges were almost always indefinite, 
and there was, therefore, no chance of 
specifically refuting them. By way of 
testing their general accuracy he might 
mention that the whole matter had 
been considered by a Select Commit- 
tee in the year 1868, which was com- 
posed, among others, of the following 
Gentlemen, all of them good specimens 
of loyal and patriotic Irishmen—Lord 
Mayo, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
Maguire, Mr. Blake, Sir William Gre- 
gory, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and Colonel 
French. The Report was unanimously 
adopted ; and in answer to the charge as 
to the honesty and the decency of Grand 
Juries, he would quote this passage— 


‘Such are the principal objections to the ex- 
isting system; and having carefully considered 
the whole of the evidence, your Committee have 
come to the conclusion that, however open to 
objection certain portions of the Grand Jury 
system may be, its administration is generally 
pure and economical.”’ 


That was the opinion of the Uommittee. 
There had been, no doubt, grave charges 
made against individual members of the 
landed classes in Ireland; but it had 
been almost universally admitted that 
the landlords who held great estates and 
were prominent in their counties were 
as good landlords as could be found 
anywhere, and those were the men of 
whom the Grand Juries were usually 
composed. He did not wish to say any- 
thing in recrimination ; but he did appeal 
to hon. Members, if they wished to carry 
the debate on, not to indulge in language 
or make indefinite charges which could 
have no other effect than to stir up 
fierce antagonism between the various 
classes which had to live together and 
who ought to live in harmony in 
Ireland. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that, as the last 
surviving Member in that House of the 
Select Committee of 17, to which refer- 
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ence had been made, he desired to offer 
a few words on the subject. He wished 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
_man had quoted more extensively from 

the Report; for, had he done so, he would 
have found that the Committee was una- 
nimous in favour of some reform of the 
system. No doubt some very unjust 
charges had been made against the 
Grand Juries ; but he believed there was 
much of which the ratepaying commu- 
nity might fairly complain. There was 
taxation without the power of properly 
controlling expenditure, as the cess- 
payers were not fairly represented. The 
Grand Jury were the nominees of the 
Sheriff, and they nominated the asso- 
ciated ratepapers. In his own county 
(Waterford), the Duke of Devonshire 
and the Marquess of Waterford were 
the largest landowners, and in that capa- 
city he desired to allude to them with 
every respect. The Duke of Devonshire, 
though a good landlord, was an absen- 
tee; and, netwithstanding that he drew 
£40,000 a-year out of Ireland, the only 
property for which he was assessed was 
Lismore Castle, and the cess for it must 
be under £25. The Marquess of Water- 
ford drew £30,000 from the county; 
and as there had been very few tenancies 
created on his estate since 1870, his case 
formed an instance in which nearly all 
the county cess was paid by the tenants. 
This arose from the fact that on his 
estate, as well as that of the Duke of 
Devonshire, there were very few evic- 
tions, and consequently few re-lettings, 
since 1870, so that hardly any of the 
tenants on either estates came under the 
benefit of the Act enacting that in all 
lettings since 1870 the cess should be 
divided between landlord and tenant. 
It was so also with numerous tenants 
throughout Ireland. Another very great 
grievance the ratepayers suffered under 
was that they had to bear all the cost 
of the lunatic poor, which, he was sorry 
to say, were increasing. In the City of 
Waterford they had only to walk from 
the workhouse, which was supported 
equally by landlord and tenant, across 
the road to another institution, the luna- 
tic asylum, for which the tenants were 
solely taxed, while they had no voice in 
the election of the Board of Governors. 
Though the subject of Grand Jury re- 
form had been before the House close 
upon 18 years, no step had been taken 
to carry out the important recommenda. 
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tions of the Select Committee. He fully 
agreed with the Attorney General for 
Ireland that there were more pressing 
subjects to be disposed of; but when 
that was done, he earnestly hoped that 
this long-standing grievance would form 
| seed the Government programme next 
ession. 

Mr. GIVAN, as one who had ex- 
pressed very strong opinions on this sub- 
ject from time to time, desired to say a 
few words now. He believed that next 
to the demand for Irish remedial legis- 
lation in respect of the Land Law, there 
was no question of more importance 
than that now before the House. The 
whole Grand Jury system of Ireland, 
from top to bottom, tended to jobbery 
and corruption. Yet, if there were one 
branch of this system of jurisdiction 
which he would continue to repose in 
Grand Juries, it was that of adjudicating 
upon cases of malicious injuries, and of 
any assessments in connection with them. 
The greatest protection that men had 
from crime in Ireland was the power of 
Grand Juries to compensate them out of 
their own pockets and out of the pockets 
of their neighbours. Though the Grand 
Juries had not been economical or alto- 
gether fair in the expenditure of public 
money, he must say, from his own ex- 
perience in the North of Ireland, that 
they had always exercised a wise, care- 
ful, and conscientious jurisdiction in 
connection with the assessments for ma- 
licious injuries. He could not agree 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket) that the Grand Juries 
were mainly composed of the great land- 
owners of the country. If that were so, 
they would have a better state of things. 
In the county of Tyrone, where there 
were such great landlords as the Duke 
of Abercorn, Lord Belmore, and others, 
he ventured to say that for the last 20 
years not one of them had acted as a 
Grand Juror. They were represented by 
agents, who had no land in the county, 
and were often entire strangers. Tho 
same was the case in the county of 
Monaghan, where there were such great 
landowners as Mr. Shirley, Lord Clon- 
mell, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord 
Dartrey. The whole Grand Jury system 
required to be re-modelled. The people 
must have representation, and until they 
got it there would be amongst them irri- 
tation and excitement. There being no 
second opinion as to the necessity for re- 
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forming the system, he hardly knew the 
object for bringing forward the present 
Motion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in supporting the 
Motion, observed that this was not a 
ae ge of individual representation on 

rand Juries. It was a question of 
system. There were many systems in 
Ireland which needed reformation, but 
none of them more so than that of 
Grand Juries. The groat complaint was 
that under the Grand Jury system in 
Ireland there was a power of taxation 
without representation. Outside a cer- 
tain number of families in the counties, 
no one ever saw a Grand Juror selected 
from year’s end to year’s end. It should 
be remembered that, while the Grand 
Jurors had the power of taxation, many 
of them never paid 1s. themselves. 
None but the immediate relatives of 
Grand Jurors were appointed collectors 
of county cess, and these gentlemen 
were paid 9d. in the pound, while the 
Guardians of the Poor paid only from 
4d. to 6d. for collecting a rate, which was 
much more troublesome. He had known 
many instances in which respectable and 
solvent men had offered to collect the 
county cess for 5d. in the pound, and 
others were preferred and paid 9d. in 
the pound. In his own town, within 
the last few years, the Grand Jury took 
a site for a court-house from the brother 
of a Grand Juror ; they laid out £300 or 
£400 upon it ; and when the court-house 
was built and the contractor paid, it was 
then discovered that the man had no 
title. Certainly a compact had since 
been entered into, and they had taken 
possession ; but the system remained the 
same. In the payment of claims they 
were equally careless. They were not 
directly elected from the cesspayers, 
but were simply the nominees of the 
High Sheriffs. The Attorney General 
for Ireland said Grand Juries were not 
the only bodies in Ireland who practised 
jobbery. Very true; but in every other 
case the people had the power of putting 
aside the jobbers at the elections. They 
had no such power with the Grand 
Jury. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman also told the House that since 
1870 in all lettings the county cess was 
divided between landlord and tenant. 
But the fact was, that in nine cases out of 
ten, the landlord or agent had written 
the tenant out of his right. At all 
events, in seven cases out of eight which 
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had come within his own knowledge, 
that had been done. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) ex- 
plained that in the case mentioned by 
the hon. Member, the Grand Jury were 
not in fault. The case turned upon the 
construction of a document. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the 
necessity for reform in regard to the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland was gene- 
rally admitted, and the only question 
before the House was the time at which 
reform could be effected. It was evi- 
dent nothing could be done this Session ; 
but he hoped that next Session it would 
be one of the first measures taken in 
hand by the Government of the day. It 
had been said that the great object of 
the Grand Juries was to protect the 
interests of their poorer neighbours. 
Certainly in Londonderry their poorer 
neighbours did not give the Grand 
Juries much credit for doing so. Per- 
sonally he had had but little experience 
in serving on Grand Juries, because 
being a Liberal in politics he was 
probably ineligible to be chosen. Not- 
withstanding that, he paid more county 
cess than half the others on the list. 
Those who served were usually hangers- 
on and agents without property. The 
money expended by the Grand Juries 
amounted to £1,500,000, and the cess- 
payers had no voice in connection with 
that expenditure. They might be told 
that although the cesspayers had no 
direct voice or vote in the expenditure of 
the public money, the control was in 
the hands of the associated cesspayers, 
together with the magistrates. But these 
were in the first place chosen by the 
Grand Juries, who, of course, were 
careful to select men who were not ob- 
noxious to them. Thus the cesspayers 
could not be said to represent the people. 
The question had been trifled with for 15 
years by both the great Parties in the 
State. He did not regret the delay which 
had taken place, for he believed that 
in the coming Session of Parliament, or 
very svon at all events, the question must 
be dealt with, not only for Ireland, but 
for England as well, in a broad and 
comprehensive spirit, and they should 
yet have in Ireland a proper and 
thorough system of Local County Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he supposed that 
the only useful object of the Motion was 
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to ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ment, and when they proposed to deal 
with the matter. This was not a ques- 
tion of who was or who was not selected 
to serve on Grand Juries. It was a broad 
question of the right of taxing the occu- 
piers of land in Ireland without per- 
mitting them to be represented in the 
taxing body. It was a most serious 
thing for people to be taxed by those 
who did not represent them, and this it 
was that made the Grand Jury system 
more objectionable than anything else 
they could imagine. In no other part 
of the world did they find such a system 
as that which existed in Ireland. Why 
should matters have been left, not for 
15 years, but for 30 years, in such an 
objectionable state? He could only ac- 
count for it upon the principle that in 
everything Ireland was to be left behind, 
and that everything which concerned 
Ireland was to be shelved. He could 
not complain that Ireland had not occu- 
pied a great deal of the time of the 
House during the last two years, for it 
certainly had; but he could not under- 
stand why the Government should have 
ignored this question for 14 years 
previous to that. When it was dealt 
with, he hoped it would be included in 
a broad measure of local government for 
Ireland, and that the Act of 1870 would 
no longer be disregarded as a dead letter. 
He hoped that, short as this Resolution 
was, and short as the discussion would 
be, they would have the effect of inducing 
the Government to bring forward the 
question and deal with it on the first 
opportunity. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, there could 
be no doubt that very serious abuses had 
arisen under the present Grand Jury sys- 
tem. Large sums were expended out of 
the cesspayers’ money by Grand Juries 
in building handsome banquetting halls 
and other rooms for their own exclusive 
luxury and comfort. This required cor- 
rection. A year or twoago a leading Dub- 
lin journal published a series of articles 
on the subject; and from a perusal of 
these articles he was very much sur- 
prised to find how widely diffused those 
abuses were amongst the Grand Juries 
in the different counties in Ireland. As 
the matter wasnow thoroughly ventilated, 
and the great majority of the House were 
satisfied that the system required amend- 
ment, although not disposed to deal 
with it at present, he hoped that the 
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hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
would not press his Resolution to a divi- 
sion ; forif it was an adverse division, he 
felt that it would be most injurious to the 
cause. The best service the hon. Member 
could render the interests he had advo- 
cated was to withdraw his Resolution. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Member, for his expe- 
rience went to show that the largeness or 
the smallness of a majority or minority 
had very little to do with the final settle- 
ment of a question in that House. He 
remembered the case of the Malt Tax. 
The minority supporting the appeal was 
18; but, in spite of the smallness of the 
minority, one of the first taxes repealed 
by the Government was that very tax. 
The whole question resolved itself into 
what suited the convenience or the sup- 
posed interests of the Government for 
the time being. Nor could he agree 
with the hon. Member for the County 
Limerick that they were flogging a dead 
horse. Altogether they had succeeded in 
extracting from the Government a more 
or less pathetic reply that ata period more 
or less remote they would take up the 
question. They acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of a settlement of the question, 
and that question cried loudly for re- 
form. The only way to get that reform 
was to keep bringing the matter under 
the notice of the Government. That 
taxation and representation should go 
together there could be no difference of 
opinion ; but this Grand Jury system 
went a great deal further than even 
taxation and representation. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) gave a very warm cha- 
racter to the jurors of the county of 
Derry ; but Derry was differently situ- 
ated, in some respects, from any other 
county in Ireland. A very large pro- 
portion of the land of the county was in 
the hands of Companies who had no re- 
presentation from their properties on the 
Grand Juries; and the result was that 
there was in the county of Derry a com- 
parative scarcity of suitable persons for 
grand jurors. From time to time, traders 
of the City of Derry had got on Grand 
Juries for the county of Derry, and had 
also held the position of High Sheriff; 
and he thought the county of Derry did 
not fairly represent the system pursued 
in the various counties of Ireland, and 
that it was not an instance which could 
be quoted. With regard to the question 
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of taxation and representation, the hon. 
Baronet also said that these grand jurors 
were very careful of the interests of their 
poor neighbours. That might be the 
case in the county of Derry; but cer- 
tainly, in his experience in some counties 
with which he was more or less ac- 
quainted, it was notso. The sort of men 
who usually got the position of high 
constable were men who were political 
supporters of the dominant Party in the 
county; and he thought it a reprehen- 
sible system for a Grand Jury, which 
had the power of taxation in the county, 
to use that power to further the interests 
of political Parties by giving situations 
to their hangers-on at a higher rate than 
was given to others. Grand Juries were 
not entitled to the very warm praise 
with which one or two Members of the 
House had spoken of them. Grand 
Juries gave the county printing to Con- 
servative newspapers for the purpose of 
giving them a partizan support. That 
was done at the expense of the rate- 
payers, to his knowledge, so far as con- 
cerned the county of Antrim, for in that 
county the Grand Jury refused to give 
the county printing to a printing estab- 
lishment, which was quite as respectable 
as the Conservative newspaper which 
the Grand Jury patronized, although the 
printing establishment whose offer was 

eclined would have done the work for 
several hundred pounds less. The Go- 
vernment urged that there were matters 
of a more urgent nature than this ques- 
tion of the Grand Jury system. He 
knew the Government were bound to 
satisfy the prejudices of a certain class 
of Englishmen by bringing forward a 
Coercion Bill; but he believed the 
second most urgent question in Ireland 
was the question of county government. 
He never heard a farmer speak of the 
system who did not say that the system 
of Grand Jury government was one of 
an urgent nature. He thought, in deal- 
ing with the matter, they ought to refer 
to individual cases, and then draw in- 
ferences from these individual cases. 
With regard to the general principles of 
the question, the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford mentioned a case in the South of 
Ireland in which a large award was 
made by a Grand Jury ; and he thought 
such cases showed the partizan spirit of 
the Grand Juries. It was pointed out by 
the Attorney General that the parties 
aggrieved could appeal from one Court 
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to the other; but that meant a further 
burden of law costs upon the unfortu- 
nate sufferers. Grand jurors were se- 
lected from a certain particular ring in 
county society, and they kept all the 
patronage within their own circle. As 
to the division of the county cess be- 
tween landlord and tenant, that only 
happened in cases where there had been 
an alteration in the rent or tenancy; and, 
therefore, the argument of the Attorney 
General came to the ground on that, as 
well as on all other points in the contro- 
versy. The whole case against the Grand 
Juries was too strong to need argument ; 
but he hoped that the hon. Member for 
Wexford would press his Resolution toa 
division. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
24: Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


VAGRANCY (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the great increase of Vagrancy, said, 
had the Rules of the House permitted, 
he should have moved— 

“ That the increase of Vagrancy, together 
with the causes and remedies for the same, re- 
quire the early attention of the Government.” 
His object was to obtain information on 
this subject, which it was impossible for 
private Members to do without the aid 
of the Local Government Board. The 
subject was one of great importance, 
many Unions having brought the enor- 
mous increase which had taken place in 
vagrancy before the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. The Local 
Government Board did not give suffi- 
cient or immediate attention to these 
representations ; it was now nearly six 
months since their attention had been 
called to the matter; whereas, in such a 
case, their own Inspector should have 
done so. Notwithstanding the regula- 
tions of the Board dealing with the re- 
lief which was to be given to vagrants, 
during the last 20 years there had been 
a great, he might say an alarming 
and continuous, increase iu their num- 
bers. What made it more serious was 
the terrorism which they began to exer- 
cise over orderly and respectable per- 
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sons; some roads being so infected by |men, and afterwards giving them just 
them as to be inconvenient, if not unsafe enough to be idle upon; and, possibly, 
to travel upon. In 1869 and 1870 the | the want of industrial training in their 
numbers decreased, owing to the great | school children might have something to 
amendment that then took place in Poor | answer for. But the danger of the 
Law administration; but while in 1873 | matter seemed to be that it was grow- 
the numbers were 1,900, in 1880 they ing; and those who took to that life did 
were 7,000. That showed great fluctua- not return to regular and industrial 
tion; but, at the same time, a very se- | habits. It seemed to him difficult to 
rious increase. The present vagrant |imagine a more certain way of incul- 
army sleeping in workhouses was be- cating idle habits and vagabond life than 
tween 6,000 and 7,000; about three times taking a young man of 18 or 20, keep- 
as many more were known to the police |ing him for six years, when he might 
as vagrants—say, 20,000—half of whom | be learning some trade, in a somewhat 
were more or less wayfarers, and half of idle profession, and then turning him 
whom were undistinguishable from the loose, with just sufficient to live a roving 
workhouse tramp, making the vagrant | life, living in tramp wards and on what 
body about 16,000 or 17,000, at least. | could be begged ; and if that was so, 
Now, the fluctuations of the number of | the short-service system might have to 
the workhouse tramps were very remark- | answer not only for destroying the effi- 
able. Without giving each year, and | ciency and solidarity of their regiments, 
taking the rise and fall since 1861, | but also for de-industrializing the young 
there were, according to the Return, of | men who were enlisted, and forming a 
those sleeping on January Ist in work- | pauper Reserve, or proletariat reservoir. 
house wards—1861, 1,179; 1867, 3,566; | Without now going into the question, 


1868, 6,053; 1870, 4,147; 1873, 1,987; 
1880, 7,041. Then, as regards separate | 
Unions, he had obtained Returns from | 
about 20, showing the increase since | 


it appeared to him that if the Reserve 
could be formed out of the men enlisted 
for a shorter term—say, one or three 
years—and then passed to the Militia, 


1876 for the half-year. These were 10 | who might be retained for half the pre- 
typical ones— ‘sent amount, and the Regular Army 


1876. 1881. maintained out of a longer service or re- 
Atcham 450 .. 1,880 | engagements, it would be a far sounder 
Tenbury 5 1 oes. ae. aa 
teem es “ nt ‘system; and that was the cpinion of 
Hatfield. | 550 |. 2,133 'many experienced military men, alto- 
South Molton 110 .. 312 gether apart from the question of these 
Burton-on-Trent 592 .. 6,986 ‘men being in workhouses. Then, as 
Stafford ++ 1,838 .. 3,041 regarded remedies, he was not prepared 
abr oag ve 740 .. 2,430 | to offer any complete remedy or suggest 

ttoxeter .. 929 .. 1,327 | : b h h ld th h 

p dears 118 369 }any panacea; but he held that those 


who brought forward questions of that 
Showing an increase amounting to/|kind, or of any other kind, in Parlia- 
800 per cent in the five years. By Re-| ment, should at least attempt to offer 
turns obtained over a month or two in | some suggestion or alternative, whether 


one Union he found that one-fifth of | 
the vagrants were short-service soldiers, 
and of these one quarter, or thereabouts, 
were actually Reserve men. So that | 
out of every 1,000 tramps about 200 | 


it was for a domestic matter like that, a 


| homely—he might say a homeless—ques- 
tion such as that, or a subject of high 


policy, and foreign affairs, and therefore 
he would frankly say what he advised. 





were discharged soldiers, and 50 of them | First, information as to what the most 
actually Reserve men—that was, if the | successful Unions had done in this mat- 
proportion of other Unions fairly tallied | ter, which the Local Government Board 
with his own. Now, what were the | could collect and disseminate; and that 
causes of that increase? It was not! was the most important matter. There 
easy exactly to define them; but two | was the Vagrancy Bill of the hon. Mem- 
or three were apparent. Depression of | ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), 
trade was no doubt one; stricter or | which it would be out of Order to dis- 
laxer administration might be another cuss to-night, with its power of deten- 
and a local cause. The short-service tion. That might do something, but not 
Army system might have something to all. There was what was known as the 
do with it, in de-industrializing young | Berkshire system, which was a system 
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of tickets and bread at certain stations, 
together with a strict prosecution of 
those found begging, and a sterner sen- 
tence for those who threatened. There 
was much ia that, perhaps; but it had not 
been always successful, and it had to be 
maintained by a voluntary subscription 
at present. That the Local Government 
Board could obviate, without coming 
to Parliament for new powers, if it were 
thought advisable. But his main object 
that night in calling attention to the 
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subject was to ventilate the question in | 


that House, and throughout the country ; 
to get the Local Government Board to 
take up the matter, and to afford the 
House all the information in its posses- 
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_ they left their homes, and started on a 
journey, sometimes in search of work. 
They went a certain distance; some of 
them got work ; others did not. When 
they did not get work, they began to 
go further and further throughout the 
country; and he believed that the Poor 
Law Returns of the time would show 
that, year after year, the increase of 
| vagrancy spread from the great centres 
of trade further and further into the 
country as those persons who were in 
/}want of work went further to obtain 
their object. What was the effect of 
, that process on the men themselves who 
| were wandering in search of employ- 
}ment? Many of them gradually found 


sion regarding it. He hoped, also, that | that a wandering life was easier, more 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | profitable, and more pleasant than an 
of State for War would see his way to industrious life; and the result had been 
institute searching inquiries into the that, in consequence of the bad times of 
bearings and facts in connection with | 1877 and 178, the wanderers from the 
the subject, and do something in connec- | great centres of manufactures, not hav- 
tion with the Army Reserve, which | ing found work, and having got accus- 
might in some degree mitigate the evil. | tomed to sleeping in the unions at night, 





Mr. SALT said, he felt himself unable 
to suggest any definite or radical cure 
for the long-established evil of vagrancy. 
The question, however, was one of great 
interest and importance to the commu- 
nity; and thanks were due to his hon. 
Friend for bringing it forward. A few 
years ago, he himself had an oppor- 
tunity of giving some attention to, and 
gaining a certain amount of information 
on, that subject at the very time when 
the causes of the increase of vagrancy 
were especially in operation. It was 
very difficult to speak positively on a 
subject of that kind; but he believed 
that the recent increase of vagrancy was 
very much due to the bad state of trade 
for a period of two or three years some 
few years since. He had noticed that 
matter during the years 1876, 1877, 
1878, and 1879, culminating, as it did, in 
the year 1880. He had observed this 
very remarkable feature in respect to 
vagrancy throughout the country—that 
if they kept their attention fixed upon 
some particular district—for instance, on 
some great centre of the iron industry— 
they would find that a year or so after 
the adverse circumstances of trade com- 
menced vagrancies spread gradually from 
that particular point throughout the 
Kingdom. What happened was this. 


| and begging their way during the day, 
had become confirmed -and habitual 
vagrants. One of the first things they 
had to do was to appreciate the distinc- 
tion between men who, from bad habits 
and education, habitually adopted the 
character of vicious vagrants and men 
who were honestly wandering about in 
search of work. He was in the habit 
of conversing with vagrants whom he 
chanced to meet, and his conversation 
with them had confirmed the impression 
he already entertained—namely, that 
there were a class of men who became 
vagrants by choice. Now, that class of 
men ought to be repressed; they were 
a dangerous class, and the cause of great 
trouble and annoyance to cottages at 
which they persistently begged, and 
whose occupants they threatened if their 
demands were not satisfied. They were 
men who wentfrom bad to worse, and who 
ultimately generally joined the criminal 
classes. He did not now suggest any so- 
lution of the difficulty ; but he wished to 
impress upon the Government the dif- 
ference between the two classes. Some 
persons had suggested that the deten- 
tion of these men in the workhouse for 
one night only was insufficient, and cer- 
tainly it wasopen tograveobjection. The 





ordinary vagrant who was taken in and 


Men who were thrown out of employ-_; sheltered at night received his breakfast, 


ment from the bad times held to their 
homes as long as they could, hoping for 
a return of better trade; but at last 


Sir Baldwyn Leighton 


and had to do his task in the morning of 
picking oakum, or whatever it might be, 


and after that was discharged. The con- 
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sequence was that he wandered about 
all day begging, or spending his time in 
some similar occupation until the even- 
ing, when he again obtained shelter in 
the same way. Perhapssuch men might 
with advantage be detained for more than 
one night. On the other hand, when 
a man honestly started from his home 
in search of work, which he could not 
obtain in his own part of the country, it 
would be a great advantage to him if he 
could obtain tickets which would carry 
him through the country until he ob- 
tained the occupation he sought. And, 
more than this, the Poor Law Board 
ought to have some enlarged powers 
intrusted to them of enabling men who 
were honestly unable to obtain suitable 
employment to emigrate, not at the ex- 
pense of the parish or Union, but of some 
larger area. There were many methods 
by which the vicious vagrant might be 
distinguished from the workman thrown 
out of employment. The use of the 
police had been tried with success, and 
was certainly worthy of the attention of 
the House. He did not propose to fol- 
low the hon. Baronet in his remarks on 
the effect of the short-service system 
generally, as he did not think a con- 
sideration of that subject would tend 
to aid their discussion on the present 
occasion. But he was not surprised to 
find that a certain number of men who 
had been in the Army had become 
vagrants. It must be obvious that a 
man who had spent six years of his life 
in military service would have great 
difficulty in making his way into the first 
class of artizans. It was quite clear, 
also, that as soon as any depression in 
trade made itself felt, the second-class 
workman would be the first to suffer. 
He urged on the Government, however, 
to spare no pains to distinguish between 
those who were compelled against their 
will to leave their own homes in search 
of work and those who wandered about 
from idle habits. The former should re- 
ceive the sympathy of all, the latter were 
an idle and vicious class, who deserved 
no consideration, and which it should be 
the aim of the Government to abolish. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, that, until the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) rose, he (Mr. Childers) had 
not anticipated that the Army Reserve 
would be mentioned in connection with 
vagrancy, and, consequently, was not 
prepared with any statistics on the 
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subject. He might say, however, that 
although the Unions generally were by 
no means backward in complaining of 
matters of this kind, yet he had been 
able to ascertain that neither the War 
Office nor the Local Government Board 
had received any complaints from them 
as to Army Reserve men becoming 
vagrants ; unless, possibly, the latter 
Department had heard from the Union 
of the district with which the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) was 
connected ; and the information at the 
disposal of the Government did not, 
therefore, support the suggestion of the 
hon. Baronet that the evil was one 
which occasioned any very great public 
interest. Speaking of a particular Union, 
the hon. Baronet said that one-fifth of 
the vagrants were men who had been in 
the Army, and of these one-fourth were 
from the Army Reserve, the argument 
being that the Army Reserve contributed 
one-twentieth of the total number of 
vagrants. If so, on the hon. Baronet’s 
own figures, the Army Reserve contri- 
buted a smaller percentage by far than 
old pensioners, the latter numbering 
some 80,000. There was, in fact, no evi- 
dence to show that of the Army Reserve 
men—the short-service men—any large 
proportion fell into penury. The question 
was tested on the last occasion, when a cer- 
tain number of Army Reserve men were 
invited to return to the Colours. When 
that step was taken various results were 
predicted; on the one hand, that the 
number of those who would be glad to re- 
turn would be very large ; on the other, 
that the men, as a rule, were in good 
employment, which few of them would 
be willing to quit. The event showed 
the correctness of this latter view, as 
only 900 men returned ; and of these he 
had reason to know that a large propor- 
tion did come from employments in which 
they were receiving good wages, and 
only a small number came back to the 
Colours because they were in distress. 
Therefore, bearing these facts in mind, 
and in the absence of complaints from 
the Unions, he did not believe that the 
increase of the number of vagrants was 
at all due to the establishment of the 
Army Reserve. He was bound to say, 
also, that it was not in harmony with 
experience that military work demo- 
ralized or de-industrialized—to use the 
hon. Baronet’s word—the men. In- 
deed, if this question of vagrancy was 
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the hon. Baronet’s sole objection to the 
short-service system, it was a very small 
one. Under the old system they could 
not get enough men, while under the 
new system they were getting a very 
satisfactory number of recruits. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
wished to make a few remarks in refer- 
ence to what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War. He did not pretend to enter 
into the question of the comparative 
merits of long and short service in the 
Army; but the right hon. Gentleman 
knew that it was a question upon which 
he (Sir Henry Fletcher) did not agree 
with him. In the few words he had to 
say, he wished to speak, not as an old 
soldier, but as a Chairman of a Board 
of Guardians of many years’ experi- 
ence. Gentlemen filling such positions 
had greater knowledge of facts connected 
with vagrancy than ever reached the 
War Office. How, indeed, should that 
knowledge reach the War Office? These 
tramps and vagrants only came into the 
workhouse for one night; they received 
their bed and their breakfast, and for 
this they were required to do a certuin 
amount of work. He vould not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, as he 
knew that there were a large proportion 
of short-service men who did take ad- 
vantage of workhouses in this way, and 
tramp about as his hon. Friend near 
him (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) described. 
He never said anything in the House 
that he was not able to prove, and on 
subjects with which he was not fully 
acquainted; but he could say most dis- 
tinctly that for some years past he had 
had occasion to pay attention to this 
vagrancy system, and he knew it to be 
the curse of England. He could prove 
that since the institution of the short- 
service system vagrancy had increased. 
He had, in his own Union in the county 
of Sussex, taken pains to ascertain the 
number of tramps who had been short- 
service men, and he was sure that his 
hon. Friend had under-estimated rather 
than exaggerated the number. The Se- 
cretary of State for War said that with 
the short-service system there was no 
inducement for men to be out of work; 
but, with all respect, the contrary pro- 
position could not be denied. Without 
going into the general question of short 
service, he might briefly state that what 
happened was this. A man enlisted as 
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a soldier at the age of 18 or 19, he 
served for a period which up to now had 
been seven years, and at the end of that 
time he received his discharge and re- 
turned to his village, his town, or his 
parish. He went to his old master, and 
asked to come back to his former em- 
ployment; but the master replied—“ I 
have filled up the place, and I have no- 
thing more for you todo.” The man, 
during his soldier life with the Colours, 
had contracted a restless mode of life, 
and, finding he could not get employ- 
ment in his own parish, he started off 
and wandered over the country, living a 
restless, unprofitable existence. In the 
Southern shires there was a regular 
track for these vagrants, which they 
followed week after week, and month 
after month. Starting from London, 
they went down to the South-Eastern 
part of England, to Dover, say. They 
walked along to Brighton and South- 
ampton, and so passed along to Ply- 
mouth and into Wales. They went by 
the Southernmost road, and they re- 
turned by a road a little further inland. 
Day after day, week after week, he had 
seen these men tramping along the 
roads, being nothing but a nuisance to the 
labouring classes, whom they jeered at 
as they passed and chaffed them, asking 
why should they work when bed and 
board could be had for nothing? The 
bread ticket system had been mentioned, 
and this they had tried in West Sussex, 
the Dorsetshire system, as it was called, 
and the result had been an utter failure. 
For two years it was tried; but it 
was found that the men got more bread 
than they could eat from charitable per- 
sons, and they had been’ seen to go into 
public-houses and exchange bread for 
tobacco and beer. It was found im- 
possible to continue the bread ticket sys- 
tem after a trial of two years. Another 
matter had been alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), which 
was keeping the vagrants longer at the 
workhouse. That he could not approve 
of. He had tried it in his own work- 
house, keeping them from the Saturday 
until the Monday; but the men who 
were thus detained amused themselves 
all Sunday in their cells by ringing the 
bells for the porter and assistant porter, 
and remained in their cells laughing at 
the workhouse authority. It was now 
for the Local Government Board to 
suggest some means of suppressing va- 
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grancy. Magistrates and Guardians had 
tried all in their power, but without 
success. During the 11 years he had 
been Chairman, various systems of work 
had been tried for these men—oakum- 
picking, stone-breaking, and there was 
one thing that the men did not like at 
all, and which might be recommended 
to other Guardians as a deterrent, and 
that was stone pounding—pounding 
stone into minute particles by means of 
an iron hammer, 601 bs. or 65 lbs. being 
required of a man before he left the 
workhouse. There was another deter- 
rent which, however, had not received 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, and that was the crank-pump. 
The tramps did not like that at all. He 
(Sir Henry Fletcher) thought that any- 
thing of that description that possibly 
could be ought to be imposed on the 
tramp, who was a worthless fellow, a 
perfect nuisance, anda pest. When not 
engaged in his Parliamentary duties, he 
(Sir Henry Fletcher) was, as a rule, in 
daily communication with the authori- 
ties at the workhouse in his district. 
Every day he saw tramps on the road ; 
indeed, he could not go out of his house 
without meeting gangs of them, and he 
knew how the poor cottagers by the 
roadside suffered from them. These 
men went to the door, under pretence of 
asking for a glass of water or a piece of 
bread ; but, in reality, they intimidated 
the poor women to such an extent that, 
being in constant danger of their lives, 
the tramps were absolutely a perfect 
misery to them. In his division of the 
county they had Petty Sessions once a 
fortnight ; but there was hardly a week 

assed in which he was not called upon 
C the police to go across to the Petty 
Sessional town to dispose of these cases. 
The magistrates, too, used their best en- 
deavours in trying to put down the evil 
by giving a uniform system of punish- 
ment. They had been asked for and 
supplied policemen for additional service 
at the most frequented places; but the 
system of vagrancy had assumed such 
enormous proportions during the last 
few years that it was evident, unless the 
authorities or Government interposed, 
the people would continue to suffer still 
more than they did now from their 
visits. He did not wish to put forward 
any measure or suggestion ; but he most 
earnestly asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board to give the matter his best © 
and most earnest attention, in order that 
this vagrancy, which was neither more 
nor less than a curse and a disgrace to 
the community, should be diminished 
and repressed. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir Henry Fletcher) that the officers of 
the Local Government Board, including 
himself, were deeply sensible of the evils 
of vagrancy, and were sincerely desirous 
of putting as much restriction as possible 
upon those evils. There could be no 
doubt that during a period of some 
years, and particularly between the 
years 1875 to 1880, the mischief of 
vagrancy had been on the increase; but 
that increase had, he believed, been felt 
more in particular localities than in the 
country as a whole, and it must not be 
assumed that because some districts 
suffered very much from it that there 
was a serious increase in this mis- 
chief all over the country. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Shrop- 
shire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) attributed 
that increase to three causes—namely, 
the depression in trade, the short-ser- 
vice system, and the non-industrial edu- 
cation of boys in modern times. He 
(Mr. Dodson) was of opinion that the 
second of those allegations was not sus- 
tained. He would remind the hon. Baro- 
net that there was no record kept at the 
workhouses as to the calling of those 
that received relief; and, therefore, there 
was no proof that they were short-ser- 
vice men. This branch of the question, 
however, had been dealt with exhaus- 
tively by his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. Childers) ; 
notwithstanding that, he (Mr. Dodson) 
might say that he had received a record 
from a gentleman connected with the 
county of Northumberland, which was 
confirmatory of the opinion of his right 
hon. Friend, and which would give some 
indication as to the short-service men. 
This gentleman had ascertained that in 
the course of one week 61 men came 
to the workhouses in Northumberland 
who had served in the Army. Of these 
50 had served seven years and more, 
and only 11 had served less than seven ; 
and, judging from the ages of the men, 
it would appear that not more than 
three or four were short-service men. 
That gave some idea as to the number 
of short-service men relieved. 
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Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, that 
they might have served seven years, and 
still be short-service men. 

Mr. DODSON said, that was so now; 
but, at all events, of the 61, notless than 
50 had served more than seven years. 
As regarded the non-industrial education 
of the boys of the present day, that 
was an allegation somewhat difficult 
to prove. It proceeded upon a theory 
he thought they would not undertake to 
discuss. If he were asked to assign the 
causes accounting for the increase of 
vagrancy, such as it had been in recent 
years, he should say, first, the depression 
in trade to which the hon. Baronet had 
alluded. It was a fact that the years 
between 1875 and 1880 were the years 
when depression of trade was greatest, 
and vagrancy correspondingly increased, 
while the years of improvement corre- 
sponded with the years of diminished 
vagrancy. In 1881 there was a dimi- 
nution as compared with 1840; and he 
was glad to say that, in 1882, so far as 
it had gone, there was again a diminu- 
tion ascompared with the previous year. 
The second cause which added to the 
recorded number of vagrants was the 
increased accommodation through the 
multiplication of wards in the work- 
houses, which had drawn to them a 
number of men, who would, perhaps, 
have gone to lodgings or have slept 
under a hedge. In this way the Act 
passed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
tended to swell the Returns. A third 
cause was the growth of population. 
Again, the total number often given was 
a fallacious one ; and, with reference to 
this point, hon. Members must bear in 
mind that the workhouse records gave 
the number of cases relieved, and not 
the actual number of vagrants in the 
country. Of course, if there were 100 
more vagrants this year than last, and 
they each visited 100 workhouses, that 
would make a nominal increase of 10,000. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that the figures he had quoted showed 
no decrease in the last year, but a steady 
increase. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was not dis- 
puting the hon. Baronet’s figures. He 
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1880, 6,194; and in 1881, 5,912. On 
the 1st of January of those years the 
numbers were 5,347, 5,848, and 5,466 
respectively. That showed that the 
tide had turned, and he hoped that 
it would continue to ebb so. He should 
like to go back to a former period, 
in order to ascertain whether vagrancy 
was permanently and continuously on 
the increase. Up to 1868, the Home 
Office used to have the number of 
vagrants showed among other criminal 
statistics in the Police Returns. They 
gave the total number of vagrants known 
to the police; and, in 1868, the number 
of vagrants known to the police was 
36,000; and the vagrants relieved by 
the Guardians on the ist of January, 
1868, were, in rough numbers, 6,000. 
The number relieved on the Ist January, 
1882, was, as he had stated, 5,466. The 
mean number of vagrants “in and out” 
on Ist January, 1868, was 6,129, and 
on Ist January, 1881, 6,338, showing 
an increase of vagrants relieved in and 
out of the workhouses of only 209. It 
amounted to this—that the total num- 
ber of vagrants relieved by Guardians, 
notwithstanding the increase of popu- 
lation, was not now greater than in 1868. 
It must be borne in mind that, owing 
to the fluctuations of particular trades at 
particular times, there were in particular 
localities more vagrants than at other 
times. Therefore, we must not lay too 
much stress on our own experience of a 
particular neighbourhood or a particular 
time. If we wished to have a correct 
impression as to the progress or other- 
wise of vagrancy, we must look at the 
matter as a whole. Some remedies 
had been suggested to obviate this in- 
crease ; and amongst them were bread- 
tickets, stricter treatment, longer de- 
tention, crank labour, and other cor- 
| rectives of that kind. These remedies 
| Were all under the consideration of the 
' Local Government Board. Communica- 
tions on the subject had also been ad- 
| dressed by various Unions to the Local 
| Government Board, who had paid the 
| greatest attention to them. He would 
not enter into a discussion of the plans 
| which might be devised for a better 
|management of vagrants, because in a 











merely gave that instance to show how | day or two there would be discussed a 
easily a miscaiculation had often been | Bill which had been brought into the 
made. He would then give them a few | House by an hon. Gentleman who had 
statistics. In 1879 the mean number | very great experience upon these matters. 
relieved in the wards was 5,567; in On the second reading of that Bill there 
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would be a legitimate opportunity for 
discussing the remedies suggested on the 
subject. . 

Me. J. G. TALBOT said, that, with 
reference to the closing remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dodson), he hoped the subject would 
receive the attention it deserved when 
the Motion with reference to it was 
brought forward on Wednesday next. 
In his (Mr. J. G. Talbot’s) capacity as 
Chairman of the Vagrancy Committee 
in the county of Kent, it had been his 
duty to watch the alarming increase of 
this great evil. It was not only an evil, 
in so far as it was a disgrace to the com- 
munity that a large number of persons 
should be wandering about without 
visible means of support; but it was 
also an evil because vagrants were 
usually persons who preyed in some 
way upon society. It might be that the 
distinction drawn by the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) between good 
vagrants and bad vagrants was correct ; 
but he could not help thinking that poor 
persons who were really anxious to ob- 
tain work would not, in any great num- 
bers, find their way to the casual wards 
of workhouses. At least one-half of the 
vagrants frequenting the casual wards 
belonged to the criminal or the semi- 
criminal population. The best plan was 
to divide vagrants into the two cate- 
gories of paupers and criminals. So far 
as vagrants really deserved the assist- 
ance of the State, he thought that they 
ought to be treated like other paupers. 
That was the principle which the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had developed in his Bill. He 
thought they had made a mistake in 
the treatment of vagrants. They had 
at once been too stern and too indulgent, 
for too much indulgence had been shown 
to these people, because they were al- 
lowed to receive gratis board, lodging, 
and necessary clothing; but, on the 
other hand, a want of feeling was shown 
towards them, because they were kept 
by themselves and treated differently 
from other paupers. Moreover, there 
was no attempt to bring them under 
humanizing influences, for no Chaplain 
or Board of Guardians ever came near 
them. That exceptional severity should 
be removed, and they should receive the 
same treatment as other paupers. Then, 
again, if they were not criminals in act, 
or not detected criminals, they were 
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often criminals in will, ready to lay their 
hands upon anything that might come 
in their way. They were persons from 
whom a great deal of the crime of the 
country proceeded ; and, when convicted 
of begging, it had been found by expe- 
rience that their imprisonment had a 
striking effect upon the class. Magis- 
trates were often too lax in their treat- 
ment of them ; they should put in power 
the force which the law gave them. He 
was glad to hear from his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board that there had been a 
diminution of the number of vagrants 
this year; but that was probably due to 
the exceptionally mild winter. He was 
struck by the remarkable circumstance 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman that 
on a given day there were 36,000 va- 
grants known to the police, whilst on 
the same day there were only 5,000 
or 6,000 in the casual wards. Those 
were the people who received encou- 
ragement through the lax administra- 
tion of the law. If the present Motion 
led to a more stringent administra- 
tion, his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn Leigh- 
ton) would have not laboured in vuin. 
He had also done no little service to the 
country by having drawn attention to 
the mode in which the Army short-ser- 
vice system had been abused. He hoped 
the House would arrive at the conclusion 
that this was a subject which deserved 
the serious attention of Parliament and 
of the country. No slight amount of 
evil arose from people fiving a life of 
idleness, and preying on the earnings 
won by others in honest toil. 
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PATENT MEDICINES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON, who had the follow- 
ing Notice upon the Paper :— 

“To call attention to the subject of the sale 
of Patent Medicines; and to move, That it is 
desirable that restrictions should be placed on 
the sale of Patent Medicines of a poisonous 
character,” 
said, that, before entering upon the sub- 
ject, he desired to mention that when the 
cléture debate was resumed—if it ever 
should be—and the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was in his place, 
he intended to refer to a statement made 
by the noble Marquess to the effect that 
he (Mr. Warton) was one of four Mem- 
bers of the House who had made the 
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cléture necessary. With regard to the 
subject of patent medicines, the word 
‘* patent ” arose, as the House was pro- 
bably aware, from the fact that in an- 
cient times letters ‘‘ patent ”—that was, 
open letters—were granted to certain 
persons with the monopoly of vending 
certain articles. He believed the earliest 
patent medicine on record was Dr. 
Stoughton’s Stomachic Elixir, though 
he could not inform the House what 
the ingredients were. Abuses having 
arisen through the granting of these 
monopolies, Parliament soon interposed 
with restrictions. The patents were 
limited to a certain term of years, and a 
specification or definition of their cha- 
racter was also required. Those specifi- 
cations were often of a very vague de- 
scription; and the inventors of those 
medicines found that they could do 
better without a patent than with one. 
An Act of the 52nd of George III. was 
passed on that subject. It was provided 
that inventors of those medicines should 
no longer be obliged to take out patents, 
but that they should be required to pay 
Stamp Duties. Every kind of appeal 
was made; there were English pills and 
Scotch pills, pills with grand Latin 
names, and pills with grand Greek 
names, in order to impress the mind of 
the vulgar with the good of these patent 
medicines. All this showed how these 
quacks were in the habit of giving their 
nostrums the most high-sounding and 
quasi-classical names, the better to im- 
pose upon the public. The first point to 
which he wished to direct the attention 
of the Government was that a good deal 
of quackery was promoted by the Go- 
vernment stamp now levied on these 
medicines, the price of which was often 
advertised as 1s. 14d. with the Govern- 
ment stamp. An apparent sanction, 
which he strongly disapproved, was thus 
given by the Government to these medi- 
cines; and he suggested that, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer still thought 
fit to levy those duties, there ought, at 
least, to be some restriction placed on 
the use of the words on the label which 
referred to the Government stamp. 
Words tu this effect might be used— 
‘This duty is levied for fiscal purposes, 
and there is no Government guarantee 
of the goodness of the medicine.” The 
Government, he held, ought not to be 
supposed to profit from the evil which re- 
sulted to the public through the sale of 
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those medicines. The next point which 
he urged was that, at present, although 
restrictions were placed by the Phar- 
macy Act of 1868 on the sale of poisons, 
properly so called, and although no one, 
unless he were a medical man, could get 
certain poisons without very great diffi- 
culty, yet it was open to any patent 
medicine vendor to sell those medicines, 
although they might contain any quan- 
tity of poison. The 16th section of the 
Pharmacy Act seemed to reserve the 
rights of persons making or dealing in 
patent medicines. He wished to see 
vested interests properly respected ; but 
they ought to be jealous of vested interests 
affecting the public health, and he won- 
dered how it was that the quack medi- 
cine interest was so strong in 1868 as to 
obtain the insertion in the Act of that 
year of words of special exemption in 
its favour. The 17th section, no doubt, 
said that it should be unlawful to sell 
any poison, wholesale or retail, unless 
the bottle or packet containing it was 
distinctly labelled ‘‘poison;” but he 
doubted whether those words overrode 
the special exemption in the 16th clause 
as to patent medicines. In illustration 
of this anomaly, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to a case which oc- 
curred in the High Street, Kensington, 
in January last, in which a chemist was 
charged with selling a bottle of Hunter’s 
Solution of Chloral without attaching a 
label bearing the word “ poison” to the 
bottle. He referred to that case to show 
what amount of poison there might be 
in a patent medicine. Counsel explained 
that the solution contained 264 grains in 
a large bottle and 88 grains in a small 
bottle ; it was undoubtedly a poison, and 
30 grains of it might prove fatal. He 
merely mentioned this to show what a 
terrible thing it was to have poison sold 
in this way. Chlorodyne, again, was 
one of the quack medicines most fre- 
quently sold, and was a most dangerous 
compound. A case had also occurred of 
a lady in the West of England who had 
been in the habit of taking this dreadful 
remedy, and who had obtained, unknown 
to her husband, between the 19th of 
October and the 8th of November, above 
£3 worth of chlorodyne, and she had so 
injured her brain and nervous system 
that she was now the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. It was well known, also, that 
the manner of advertising patent medi- 
cines produced a world of harm, hecause 
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when persons were ill they took some- ! medicines. It was quite true that under 


thing, and after they had taken some- 
thing, if they did not die, they recovered, 
and advertised their recovery as the re- 
sult of taking the medicine. An unfor- 
tunate Norfolk clergyman, with whom 
he (Mr. Warton) was acquainted, had 
taken some patent medicine, and, on the 
principle of post hoc propter hoc, had writ- 
ten a letter to the vendor attributing his 
recovery to the patent medicine, and said 
he would be glad to answer any inquiries. 
In the first week after the vendor pub- 
lished the letter the clergyman received 
800 letters ; and, as he was a man of his 
word, he answered them all, the stamps, 
paper, and envelopes, almost amounting 
to his small income. That showed what 
a hold these medicines had upon the 
public; and it also proved how many 
fools there were in the world, and the 
necessity of something being done in the 
direction he had indicated. Every trifling 
incident was turned into an advertise- 
ment, even such an incident as a tra- 
veller giving a pill to an Arab Chief. 
The advertisers appealed to the Govern- 
ment stamp, and the public thought that 
was a guarantee. Why should it not 
be made obligatory to state that the 
stamp did not involve any guarantee ? 
And when the patent medicines con- 
tained poisons, why should not the ven- 
dors be compelled to state the fact, just 
as much as when they sold poisons by 
themselves? The sale of coffee adul- 
terated with chicory was a trifling matter 
compared with the sale of medicines 
containing poison. He hoped he should 
be forgiven for having occupied 26 
minutes in bringing forward this inte- 
resting and important subject. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he must 
congratulate the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) on the 
fact that this Motion, which had been 
hanging over their heads so long, had at 
length been brought freely and openly 
before the House; and he would, at the 
same time, acknowledge that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had rendered 
good service by bringing it forward. It 
had attracted a good deal of attention in 
medical circles, because there was no 
doubt there had been a great deal of 
looseness in the sale of poisons through 
these patent medicines; and many de- 
plorable results, ending in death, had 
taken place from poisons having been 
freely taken under the name of patent 





the 16th section of the Pharmacy Act, 
patent medicines were excluded from the 
operation of that Act ; but in Section 17 
it was necessary to label everything con- 
taining poison. This provision, however, 
had been very much neglected in the 
case of patent medicines, because the 
popular impression was that under Sec- 
tion 16 these medicines were still exempt. 
Chlorodyne contained four or five viru- 
lent poisons, though several were an- 
tagonistic, and neutralized the other. 
Hunter’s Solution of Chloral contained 
a very strong dose of chloral indeed ; but 
perhaps one of the most dangerous of all, 
from which many painful cases had re- 
sulted, was Kaye’s Compound Essence 
of Linseed, which was labelled as a 
marvellous cure for coughs, colds, and 
asthma. It contained a large quantity 
of morphia, and there was not the 
slightest indication that any poisonous 
substance was contained it. Only the 
other day a serious case of poisoning 
occurred to a child, by taking this 
remedy, which bore the Government 
stamp, and which could be sold by any- 
one who had a 5s. licence. Any grocer, 
bookseller, or co-operative store who sold 
these drugs lost nothing in reputation if 
a fatal case occurred, whereas a chemist 
lost very largely indeed. To illustrate 
the absurdity of this, he stated that 
the Pharmacopwal Society’s Solution of 
Chloral could not be sold except by a 
registered chemist ; but Mr. Hunter put 
a patent medicine stamp upon his solu- 
tion, which was double the strength of 
the other, and it was sold with impunity 
by grocers, stationers, and co-operative 
stores. At one of those stores a York- 
shire lady had obtained a chloral pre- 
scription, which the local chemists had 
refused to make up, with the result that 
a few days afterwards she was found 
dead in bed. It was a question whether 
it might not be well to do away with 
patent medicine licences altogether ; but 
he would not dwell upon the question 
further, as he knew the subject had been 
recently undergoing the careful conside- 
ration of the Legislature, and he was 
sure it might be safely left in the hands 
of the experienced officials at the Home 
Office. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was also glad 
the question had been at last brought 
to maturity; and though the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
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ton) had rather been open to ridicule in 
consequence of the Motion being upon 
the Notice Paper so long, he must say 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had shown that there was more in the 
question than many people imagined. 
The principal point to which he had 
drawn attention was one worthy of the 
attention of the Government. There 
was no doubt the practice complained of 
came into vogue as one of the many 
means of raising money when they 
wanted money to carry on the French 
War, and he believed it had continued 
from that time to the present. He was 
not prepared, however, to give a decided 
opinion as to whether it was desirable to 
continue the present system, still he must 
say it was a question well worthy ofcon- 
sideration of the Government whether 
they should continue to allow medicines 
over which they had no control, and had 
no means of ascertaining what the in- 
gredients were, to be sold with the Go- 
vernment stamp upon them, and thus 
appear to give a guarantee that the in- 
gredients were fit and suitable for public 
use. The hon. and learned Member had 
done good service in pressing that point ; 
and if the labels were to be continued, 
he should be glad, personally, if some- 
thing could be added to show that there 
was no guarantee, and that the duty 
represented by the stamp was imposed 
purely for fiscal purposes. He should 
also like to see the question carried still 
further, for he was doubtful whether it 
was right to allow mixtures of this kind, 
containing poisons, to be sold as medi- 
cines, without being labelled in the 
same way as poisons were required to 
be labelled, so as to indicate, at least, the 
extent to which they were poisonous. 
Upon these two points he was quite in 
sympathy with the speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite. He could 
not, however, make any promise as to 
what the Government would do, and 
could only express a hope that the matter 
would be fully considered by them, and 
thatsome better system would be adopted 
than that which was now in force. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
SurrLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £58,800, Divine Service. 
Mr. Hibbert 
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(2.) £37,200, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
whether he had not received any repre- 
sentations from certain military prisons, 
or from the medical officers attached to 
them, respecting the evil effects of oakum 
picking, to which the soldiers were sub- 
jected; and alsu whether, in one prison, 
the roof was so bad that the rain came 
through ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the military 
prison referred to was being repaired. 
He had not received any complaints re- 
garding oakum picking; but he would 
inquire into the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, on the last occasion that the Esti- 
mates were before them, he referred to 
a matter which was of some interest, and 
in regard to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
did not vouchsafe an answer—he meant 
the difference in the Estimates with 
regard to Appropriations in Aid and 
Exchequer Extra Receipts. In former 
years Exchequer Extra Receipts were 
paid into the Exchequer; but here- 
after they would be appropriated in aid 
of the Vote. The Committee would 
understand the difference in the Esti- 
mate if he instanced a round sum, say 
£100. In former years, if a Vote was 
for £100, and the Exchequer Extra 
Receipts were expected to amount to 
£5, the £5 was paid into the Exchequer, 
and the Vote was limited to the £100. 
If more than £5 was realized, the larger 
sum so realized, whatever it might be, 
was also paid into the Exchequer ; but, 
under the present system, if the amount 
realized by Exchequer Extra Receipts 
should exceed the Estimate in the first 
instance, the amount placed at the dis- 
posal of the Department would be greater 
than was sanctioned by Parliament. If 
on an examination of the accounts it was 
found that the money had gone, it could 
not be refunded. What he had stated 
as a possible case—namely, an excess 
over the anticipated receipts, was very 
likely to turn out, in point of fact, the 
rule, because, in almost every year, the 
amount realized by Exchequer Receipts 
was very much greater than was at first 
anticipated. For instance, the Appro- 
priation Account for 1880-1 showed that 
the Appropriation in Aid exceeded the 
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Estimates by £113,000. TheAppropria- 
tion Account for the year previous— 
namely, 1879-80, showed that the Appro- 
priations in Aid brought in £189,000 in 
excess of the Estimates. In 1878-9 the 
Appropriations in Aid realized £271,495 
more than they were estimated to bring 
in. He believed it was proposed to 
extend the system. At present the con- 
sent of the Treasury was required to 
appropriate, in aid of the Vote which 
had been exceeded, any surplus which 
there might be; but hereafter it would 
not be necessary for the Department to 
apply to the Treasury for its consent to 
appropriate to the Vote a very much 
larger sum than was submitted to Par- 
liament in the first instance. Well, of 
course, that arrangement would suit the 
Department very well, because it placed 
at its disposal a larger sum than Parlia- 
ment voted ; but it did not suit their estab- 
lished ideas with regard to thecheck Par- 
liament ought to have on Departmental 
expenditure. One of the results of the 
alteration was that the Department would 
be tempted to under-estimate, and the 
temptation was one which it would be 
very difficult to resist. The Department 
would be tempted to under-estimate the 
amount realizable under Exchequer 
Extra Receipts, and, by thus under- 
estimating, it would certainly have at 
its disposal very much larger sums than 
it represented to Parliament would be 
necessary. Then, again, there would 
be a danger if the Department would 
anticipate its possible receipts by get- 
ting rid of the stores before the date 
which, under other circumstances, it 
would sell them. He did not think the 
Committee ought to consent to the 
change of system until it was assured 
that some steps would be taken to 
guard against the material being re- 
duced in order to increase the available 
cash. He might mention the fact that 
in one of the Military Yards it was 
discovered that £6,000 worth of coal 
had been lying there for a long time, 
and had not been included in the 
stock-taking. If the new system was 
good for the Army and the Navy he 
supposed it would be also good for the 
Civil Service ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
was not applied to the Civil Service, and 
the Government had not explained to 
them why they proposed to adopt ove sys- 
tem to one class of Estimates and another 
system to another class of Estimates. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought that 
the new system would be found most 
advantageous. As the hon. Member 
had correctly explained, the extra re- 
ceipts would be taken in aid of the 
Votes, so that the Votes would be very 
much less under certain heads than they 
were under the former system, and he 
ventured to believe that greater eco- 
nomy would be pursued. The subject 
had been well considered, not only by 
the Government and the Auditor Ge- 
neral, but by the Committee on Public 
Accounts; and it had been arranged 
that when the extra receipts on any 
particular Vote exceeded the estimated 
extra receipts, the excess should be paid 
into the Exchequer. He thought the 
system would be found to work satisfac- 
torily. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there were every year alarge number of 
fraudulent enlistments which had never 
been found out. That was one of the 
serious offences which he had often men- 
tioned in the House. He had pressed 
very strongly upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the necessity for taking some 
steps to prevent it. They knew per- 
fectly well that marking in any shape 
was very repugnant to the feelings of 
many people; but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider whether 
it ought not to be resorted to in the case 
of a crime which was so detrimental to 
the interests of the Army. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he believed 
that the steps now being taken would 
do much to prevent fraudulent enlist- 
ment. They must look to the improved 
character of the soldier and to his 
good treatment as additional safeguards 
against fraud in this respect. Already 
there was a diminution in the number 
of fraudulent enlistments. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman would find, on re- 
ference to the Report of the Inspector 
General of Military Prisons, that there 
was a most extraordinary discrepancy in 
the rates of mortality among the pri- 
soners. In Limerick, for instance, the 
death rate was 4°08; in Dublin it was 
8:09; in Millbank it was 11-03; in Cork 
it was 16°09; in Glencorse it was 18-00; 
and in Gosport it rose to 23°09, or five 
times higher than that in the Limerick 
Prison. When they came to inquire into 
the case of Gosport, they found that the 
conveniences and the arrangements were 
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very different to those in other military 
risons. The medical officer had sug- 
gested that the low temperature of the 
cells during winter was conducive to ill- 
ness, and that the punishment awarded 
to military prisoners was not judicious. 
He (Mr. A. O’Connor) hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider whether 
oakum picking could not be abolished. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, they were 
adopting the system of centralization 
with respect to military prisoners, and 
he hoped they would be able to avoid 
complaint in future. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, it was 
the practice in military prisons to accept 
contracts from outsiders when any work 
was required to be done. He could not 
see why the work could not be done by 
the prisoners themselves. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought it 
would be better to employ the prisoners, 
where possible, in preference to con- 
tracts. He would look into the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £300,800, Medical Establishment. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked whether 
it was not in contemplation to abolish the 
useless office of Governor and Command- 
ant of Netley Hospital, andthereby relieve 
the Army Medica! Department of a long- 
standing grievance? The existence of 
the office had long been the cause of a 
great deal of friction and discontent, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to its abolition. 

Sr ROBERT LOYD LINDSAY 
said he wished to make a remark or two 
in reference to the Army Hospital 
Corps. He was afraid that the Army 
Hospital Corps was not working as satis- 
factorily as they could desire. Last year 
he expressed some doubts whether this 
branch of the Service would work satis- 
torily ; and heasked his right hon. Friend 
to consider whether it would not be pos- 
sible, although in the main he approved 
of the short-service system in regard to 
other branches of the Service, to adopt 
a different principle in regard to this 
Corps. He had felt it his duty to sug- 
gest certain doubts, and he must say 
that those doubts were still strongly 
impressed upon his mind. The duties 
which were required from the Army 
Hospital Corps were of so peculiar a 
character that he thought they took this 
branch of the Service out of the character 
which applied to other branches of the 
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Army. He also, he thought, made a 
remark upon the fact that the Army 
Hospital Uorps were now under the 
command of medical officers, instead of 
being under the command of their own 
officers; and he was afraid that that 
system was not working quite as satis- 
factorily as it had been hoped it would. 
He held in his hands letters of a confi- 
dential nature, which contained the most 
serious charges against the members of 
the Army Hospital Corps in connection 
with the recent war in South Africa. 
They charged upon these men the most 
tyrannical behaviour, and accused them 
of the most absolute indifference to the 
care of the sick intrusted to them, and 
the charges were substantiated by evi- 
dence in regard to the perfectly genuine 
character of which he could not for a 
moment entertain a doubt. He wished 
to put a question to his right hon. 
Friend in regard to this matter, and to 
ask him if he was in possession of the 
Report of an inquiry instituted by 
General Leicester Smyth, commanding 
at Natal, into the conduct of the Army 
Hospital Corps while serving in the 
field? If he was, he (Sir Robert Loyd 
Lindsay) would ask him to lay it before 
the House and to look into the question. 
He would not ask him to lay it before 
the House, but would ask him to inquire 
into the nature of the charges which had 
been brought against the Army Hospital 
Corps ; and he was quite satisfied, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had the matter 
brought under his notice, that he would 
take proper steps for remedying the 
evils complained of. He would suggest 
to his right hon. Friend that a larger 
number of female nurses should be em- 
ployed, both in the hospitals at home 
and abroad. He was quite aware that 
lady nurses were not popular with medi- 
cal men ; that they were sometimes diffi- 
cult to manage, and that it was said they 
were quarrelsome. He was speaking of 
female nurses who were ladies in social 
position. He thought they always ought 
to be ladies ; and although the employ- 
ment of female nurses occupying that 
position were not popular with the medi- 
cal officers, it should, nevertheless, be re- 
membered that their sympathies were 
always onthe right side. ‘They were al- 
ways with the poor, weak, and sick sol- 
dier; and although there might becertain 
disadvantages in employing them, yet, on 
a full consideration of the case, he felt 
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quite satisfied that those disadvantages 
were more than compensated by the 
great advantages which would be gained 
by the soldier in having a larger num- 
ber of female nurses employed both at 
home and abroad. As his right hon. 
Friend knew, the National Aid Society 
was quite willing to place itself in co- 
operation with the War Office in the 
training of nurses, and there still re- 
mained a large surplus of the fund raised 
during the Franco-German War. A 
large portion of that surplus income was 
being devoted to the training of nurses, 
and this year the Society would be able 
to send out nurses who had been 
thoroughly trained at Woolwich and 
other hospitals, many of them having had 
three years’ complete training. These 
nurses were all available, and could be 
utilized in the military hospitals if it 
were the pleasure of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
so to determine. He believed that their 
employment would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the soldier, and he hoped the 
subject would receive the attention of 
his right hon. Friend. 

Sr HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
would not press for an answer at the 
ote moment; but he should like, 

efore the Army Estimates were dis- 
posed of, to be informed whether it was 
not possible to place the captains and 
lieutenants of the Army Hospital Corps 
on a footing of equality in reference to 
increase of pay ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would 
answer first the question which had 
been put to him by the hon. Member 
sitting behind him (Dr. Farquharson). 
The hon. Gentleman had correctly 
stated what he (Mr. Childers) had done 
at the Admiralty as to the management 
of naval hospitals. Netley, however, 
was not only a hospital, but a depdét 
for time-expired men from abroad, and 
the arrangements as to the latter were 
under consideration. He did not think 
the Committee would expect him to 
say more at present. In regard to 
the charges against the Army Hos- 
pital Corps, referred to by his hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (Sir Robert 
Loyd Lindsay), he was aware of the 
inquiry conducted by General Leicester 
Smyth in South Africa; but it had not 
yet been brought formally under his 
notice. He (Mr. Childers) was sorry to 
say that he had received complaints as to 
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during the last few months of the South 
African War, which, as far as they went, 
were primd facie evidence of a state of 
things not entirely satisfactory. But 
he had purposely abstained from taking 
any steps in the matter until the 
new Director General—Dr. Crauford— 
was thoroughly in his seat, and able to 
deal with the question. That officer, 
whose ability was well known, would, 
no doubt, act with decision in the 
matter. It was his (Mr. Childers’s) 
intention to consult Dr. Crauford, both 
in respect to what had actually taken 
place in South Africa, and also as 
to the manner in which the evidence 
from South Africa bore upon the gene- 
ral question of the arrangements of the 
Army Hospital Corps, especially in re- 
ference to the points to which his hon. 
and gallant Friend had alluded, and the 
services of the persons who had been 
employed. He did not think that any 
evidence pointed at present to a reversal 
of the arrangements for which his right 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Colonel 
Stanley) was responsible; but if the re- 
sult of fuller investigation satisfied him 
that a change was necessary, he should 
be prepared, after consultation with the 
Commander-in-Ohief, to carry it out. 
He entirely concurred with what his 
hon. and gallant Friend had said as to 
the valuable services rendered by female 
nurses; but while he admitted the ex- 
tremely valuable assistance rendered by 
lady nurses, there might be circum- 
stances under which the arrangements for 
nurses in field hospitals were not always 
so easily carried out as they would be 
in the case of stationary hospitals, where 
the duties of the doctors and their sub- 
ordinates were clearly defined and well 
known. Even there, however, where 
the respective duties were well known, 
it was sometimes difficult to adjust those 
of the medical officers and the nurses. 
He need only refer to the controversies 
which had recently raged in reference 
to hospital management in London ; and 
if such difficulties arose in connection 
with the hospitals of a great town, they 
were likely to be much greater in the 
case of military hospitals in the field. 
The subject was one full of interest, and 
his own mind was thoroughly impartial 
on the question. 


Vote ay: eed to, 
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(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, . 


“That a sum, not exceeding £492,000, be 

nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or the Pay and Allowances of a Force of Mili- 
tia, not exceeding 138,274, including 28,000 
Militia Reserve, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1883.” 

Eart PERCY said, the first point he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to, in connection with this Vote, 
was a question upon which he had al- 
ready been in correspondence with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers)—namely, the Order which was 
issued last year with regard to retired 
Militia officers, and the decision not to 
give them a step in honoraryrank. Re- 
turns had been laid on the Table of the 
House showing the number of Militia 
officers who had been compulsorily re- 
tired according to the Order to which 
he referred. Under the old system it was 
the rule that Captains of Militia—and 
it was of the Captains that he specially 
wished to speak—were retired at the age 
of 60, unless they were specially recom- 
mended by their commanding officers for 
an extension of service. It was, there- 
fore, with some surprise that Militia 
officers saw an Order suddenly issued 
from the War Office making it compul- 
sory upon them to retire at the age of 
50, without permitting them to obtain a 
step of honorary rank unless they had 
served for 20 years. Under the old 
Regulations these officers had every 
prospect of being allowed to serve for 
two or three or four years, in order to 
complete the 20 years necessary to enable 
them to secure honorary rank. By this 
compulsory retirement they were abso- 
lutely deprived of that privilege. They 
were sometimes told that when this sort 
of case was brought to the notice of the 
Government they would involve too 
large a disturbance of the existing sys- 
tem to be entertained. He therefore 
desired to point out to the Committee 
that the only officers who were affected 
by the new Regulation would be six Cap- 
tains and perhaps some six Majors. It 
was, however, to the Captains that he 
specially wished to refer, oth he did 
not think that the Majors would be re- 
tired under the same disadvantageous 
circumstances. Six Captains of Militia 
would be entirely deprived of what they 
were otherwise entitled to have; and 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Secretary of State for War 
to inform the Committee what was the 
reason why the War Office could not 
extend to these six gentlemen the rank 
and privileges they wished to obtain? 
In some cases the Order would work 
with extreme harshness. In one instance, 
in connection with the 8rd Battalion 
of the Yorkshire Regiment, the total 
service of the Captain had been 19 
years and nine months, so that he would 
only have lost his right of obtaining 
honorary rank by three months. In 
another case the officer had served 18 
years and six months, and in another 
18 years and eight months. These Cap- 
tains would undoubtedly, but for the 
new Regulation, have acquired their 
honorary rank ; and he could not under- 
stand why the War Office should refuse 
to consent to the proposal he had had the 
honour to bring forward, giving them 
the small boon they asked for. He did 
not wish to trouble the Committee by 
going into the policy of the retirement 
of these officers. At the same time, it 
certainly seemed to him to be of a very 
doubtful character. These Militia offi- 
cers, except in the contingency of a 
great emergency—to which he scarcely 
desired to look forward—were capable 
of rendering very efficient service, and 
their age would by no means unfit them 
for the services they were required to per- 
form. But without having regard to the 
policy of the Regulation, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to tell the Committee 
why it was that the War Office refused 
to give the boon for which these officers 
asked. There was another branch of the 
scheme of compulsory retirement of the 
right hon. Gentleman to which he wished 
to call attention. By the same Warrant 
to which he had referred Lieutenant 
Colonels above 62 years of age were re- 
tired; but in their case an exception was 
made, and it was an exception in favour 
of those who, on the Ist of September 
last year, were above 60. Officers in 
that position were allowed to serve until 
they reached the age of 67; and the 
result would be that the next in com- 
mand of a Militia regiment would, in 
some cases, lose the promotion which 
otherwise he would have every reason 
to expect he would obtain. He might 
mention the case of a Lieutenant Ovlonel 
of the 4th Battalion of the 56th Regi- 
ment, who could never become com- 
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mander of the regiment, as the Colonel 
now commanding was 61, and before 
he became 67 the officer in question 
would have to retire under the War- 
rant. It was felt to be a hardship that 
while, on the one hand, certain officers 
were retired just as they were becoming 
entitled to a step in honorary rank, on 
the other, officers should be deprived of 
all hope of promotion by the relaxation 
of the rule in favour of other officers. 
There was one other point in regard to 
double battalions which he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would give some 
hope of receiving revision—namely, the 
necessity which existed of allowing an 
Adjutant to each battaliun. In many 
cases only one Adjutant was allowed, 
and one battalion was compelled, dur- 
ing the non-training period, to do with- 
out the services of an officer holding 
that rank, being required to do duty 
under the command of the Colonel be- 
longing to another regiment. Certainly 
the system did not tend to bring about 
a good understanding between the two 
Colonels and the Staff placed under the 
command of a particular Adjutant and 
Colonel. As the new system of bringing 
officers from the Army into the Militia 
as Adjutants, and of changing them 
every five years, was principally justified 
on the ground that it would give pro- 
motion to officers in the Regular regi- 
ments of the Line, he confessed he could 
not see why the principle should not be 
extended a little more, and each bat- 
talion be placed upon the same footing. 
All who were acquainted with military 
matters would, he thought, agree with 
him that the only satisfactory principle 
upon which double battalions could be 
worked was that the Lieutenant Colonel 
of each should be responsible for the 
officers of his own regiment. There 
was another matter to which he had 
often called the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, and which he could not help 
referring to at the present moment— 
namely, the hardship which had been 
occasioned to Militia officers by the 
change of uniform. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
the Committee some satisfactory assur- 
ance upon the subject. Personally, he 
must avail himself of the opportunity 
of protesting against giving the allow- 
ance in a most arbitrary way to some 
regiments, while refusing it entirely to 
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others. He had objected al er to 
the change of uniform, and he had been 
met by the reply that it had been done 
at the wish of the Militia officers. All 
he could say was that, from what he had 
heard from many parts of the country, 
the wish must have been expressed by 
officers who were in a decided minority. 
Whether a few might desire a change 
or not, the general feeling of Militia 
officers was very strongly against it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given an 
allowance to the officers of certain regi- 
ments who had changed their uniforms 
from green to red, or from red to green; 
and he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man had also given it to officers who 
had changed to kilted regiments. But 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to re- 
member that in the case of many other 
regiments the uniform was quite as 
expensive as in those to which the allow- 
ance had been given. For instance, in 
the Artillery regiments it was notorious 
that the uniform was quite as expensive 
as the uniform in any other branch of 
the Service. He was informed that a 
Captain of Artillery could not make the 
change under an outlay of £40. Cer- 
tainly that was the case in the Militia 
regiment he had the honour to com- 
mand. It had been changed from a 
light Infantry regiment into a Fusilier 
regiment, and the officers had been com- 
pelled to change everything except the 
mere cloth which composed the tunic. 
They had changed their lace, their 
facings, their horse furniture, and, be- 
sides that, they had changed their head 
dress from the ordinary helmet to the 
Fusilier bearskin, a most expensive kind 
of head dress. Uniforms did not wear 
out all at once, and it was a hardship to 
call upon officers to make the sweeping 
changes he had alluded to without re- 
ceiving an allowance for the heavy addi- 
tional cost thrown upon them. He 
thought it was a very serious grievance, 
and one which he knew had had the 
effect of inducing more than one officer 
to leave the Militia. At any rate, it was 
one which was certainly not caloulated 
to make the Service popular. A change 
had lately been made in the recruiting 
of the Militia, and he should like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
some account of the effect it had had 
upon the Service. It was rather disap- 
pointing to find in the Estimates, after 
so much had been done to promote re- 
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cruiting, that the results had not been 
more satisfactory. While the establish- 
ment of the Militia numbered 131,000, 
the number in training in 188l was 
only 87,000. He must therefore say 
that, in view of the very serious changes 
which had been made during the past 
year in the Regulations for the recruit- 
ing of the Militia, it ought to be satis- 
factorily shown what grounds the Govern- 
ment had for hoping that this last change 
would be beneficial. As the period for 
recruiting this year had practically ex- 
pired, he trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to tell the Committee 
what the result had been. No money 
was now paid on enrolment, as used to 
be the case; but the recruits were 
drilled at once for two months together 
with the Line recruits in the regimental 
districts, and at the end of those two 
months the recruit received £1 if a full 
month had elapsed before the date of 
his discharge. If he went through the 
full training, he received £2 instead of 
£1, but he got nothing upon enrol- 
ment; and if he enlisted within the 
period of training, so as to do his 
recruit drill after the training, he re- 
ceived nothing additional, as he did 
under the old Regulations. The new 
system was certainly a very curious one, 
and one which he confessed he was 
unable to see the reason for. He was, 
therefore, extremely anxious to learn 
whether it had answered. He was sorry 
to have detained the Committee at such 
great length; but he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
an answer to the questions he had put, 
because this was the only opportunity the 
Committee would have of learning what 
the views of the War Office really were. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War would be able 
to give the Committee some assurance 
in regard to one of the points brought 
forward by the noble Lord the Member 
for North Northumberland (Earl Percy) 
—namely, in regard to the case of the 
Captains who had been obliged to retire 
from the Militia without obtaining a 
step of honorary rank. One of the cases 
instanced by the noble Lord was a case 
of extreme hardship—that of an officer 
in the West Yorkshire Regiment, who 
had not only completed his 20 years of 
service within three months, but had 
actually completed his 20 periods of 
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training. He had, therefore, practically 
rendered all the service the country re- 
quired him to render, and if he lost his 
honorary rank it would be solely in 
consequence of the accident that three 
months had not expired of the period 
that was necessary to complete 20 years’ 
service. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to give an assur- 
ance that something would be done to 
prevent the extreme injustice which in 
the case of these officers would be per- 
petrated by depriving them of their 
claim to honorary rank. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
hoped the Committee would grant him 
their indulgence for a few moments 
while he endeavoured to bring forward 
as shortly as possible some of the griev- 
ances which pressed upon the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Militia. They 
performed the same duties as the non- 
commissioned officers of the Line at the 
Depot; but, nevertheless, they found 
themselves in a much inferior position in 
reference to pay and allowances. The 
Militia Sergeant Major was subordinate 
in every respect to the Depot Sergeant 
Major, and yet the duties performed by 
each were in every respect the same. 
They had been soldiers in the same 
regiment ; perhaps they had served in 
the same battalion, and they did duty to- 
gether. The Sergeant Major of Militia 
must originally have been a senior non- 
commissioned officer ; and now he found 
himself in a subordinate position, as 
to pay and allowances, to a man who 
might have served in the same regi- 
ment with him as a private when he 
was a Sergeant. He thought all the 
officers connected with this branch of 
the Service would agree with him that 
the Sergeant Major of the regiment had 
great and difficult duties to perform, and 
that those duties were far more arduous 
than those of the Sergeant Major of the 
Brigade Depét. But in the amount of 
pay there was a very marked difference 
between the two. The Militia Sergeant 
Major received 3s. 2d. per diem, with no 
rations, and fuel allowance the same as 
a private; whereas the Depét Sergeant 
Major received 3s. 9d. per day, free 
rations, and the fuel of Staff Sergeants 
—equal to twice that of a private. Sinee 
July, 1881, the Depét Sergeant Major 
had become a Warrant Officer, and re- 
ceived a pay of 5s. a-day, with free 
rations, and fuel equal to three times 
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that of a private. The Sergeants of 
Militia did exactly the same duty as the 
Depot Sergeants, such as guards and 

ickets, and drilling the recruits four 
on daily all the year round—a most 
fatiguing and arduous duty. They were 
also required to clean the arms and 
accoutrements belonging to the Militia, 
and their pay was inferior to that of the 
Sergeants of the Line. In the Militia 
these non-commissioned officers received 
ls. 9d. per diem, and 3d. a-day in lieu of 
rations, making a total of 2s. a-day ; and 
if they were doing duty with the depot 
they received 3d. a-day more, making 
2s. 3d. per diem. The caso of the single 
Sergeant was much worse, because he 
was compelled to join the Sergeants’ 
mess. He only received the 1s. 9d. a-day 
and 3d. in lieu of rations he had just 
mentioned, and he had to pay 8d. to the 
mess for ration commissariat, and 6d. 
per diem for extras, leaving only a 
balance of 10d. or, if doing duty with 
the Brigade Dept, 1s. 1d. ; whereas the 
Line Sergeant received 2s. 4d. per diem 
as pay, and free rations and 6d. a-day 
extra, leaving 1s. 1d. Thus the Militia 
Sergeant was always 9d. a-day worse off 
than the Line Sergeant, who was asso- 
ciated with him in duty, but actually 
had a less amount of duty to perform. 
With regard to the Colour Sergeant, he 
also was placed in a much worse position 
than he was before. He was allowed to 
draw 6d. a-day during preliminary drill 
and training ; but he now lost that sum, 
except during the time of actual train- 
ing. He (Lord Algernon Percy) wished, 
also, to point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
that during the whole of the year the 
Colour Sergeant was responsible for the 
accoutrements and clothing of the men 
quite as much as during the preliminary 
drill. He also lost, by the new system 
of drilling recruits, the free rations he 
was formerly allowed during the 56 days’ 
preliminary drill, as he was now only 
allowed to draw them during the period 
of training. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman might be in a position 
to inform the Committee that some steps 
would be taken tolessen these grievances. 
He would submit that these non-com- 
missioned officers were those with whom 
the recruits on first joining were most 
brought into contact ; and any discontent 
and dissatisfactionamong them must have 
a bad effect upon the recruits, and a bad 
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effect also upon the recruiting in the 
Militia itself. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ven- 
tured to express a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War would pay some attention to the 
Memorial which had been sent to him 
with regard to giving a step in honorary 
rank to the Captains of Militia who had 
been compulsorily retired. In one case 
to which reference had already been 
made, a Captain in the 3rd Battalion of 
the Yorkshire Regiment had served 19 
years and nine months. Surely, when 
an officer had served for such a length 
of time, the least he could be allowed to 
do was to remain with the regiment 
three months longer, in order that he 
might be entitled to receive that hono- 
rary rank which these gentlemen so 
much prized. He trusted that the case 
would receive the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had been care- 
fully studying the Returns, and he found 
that last year there were only 87,346 
men in England and Scotland out with 
the Militia last year for training, al- 
though the proper number of the Eng- 
lish and Seotch Militia was 99,970, ex- 
clusive of 30,828 Irish Militia, which 
had not been called out. The total 
number liable to be called out was 
180,000; and instead of that number, 
only 87,346 had actually been called 
out, including 28,000 Militia Reserves, 
leaving 59,346 absolutely belonging to 
the Militia who were not called upon to 
serve in the Reserve. He mentioned 
this fact, because he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman was doing all he 
could to unite the Militia and the Line 
together. The right hon. Gentleman 
had altered the system of Militia re- 
cruits. They were now called out for 
their 60 days’ training at their regi- 
mental districts and drilled with the regi- 
mental depéts of the regiments to which 
they formed the third and fourth batta- 
lions, and he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
believed that that system was doing 
good work. He believed that it was 
rendering the Militia recruits more likely 
to enlist into the Army, and more fond 
of soldiering than they had been. On 
the whole, he believed the plan was 
working well; but if it worked well, and 
they had 28,000 men in the Militia Re- 
serve, and they wished to unite the Force 
as far as possible with the Line Bat- 
talions, they might depend upon it, as he 
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had said in that House and in the Com- 
mittee over and over again, the best 
thing they could do was to make the 
whole of the Militia the Reserve for the 
Army. He ventured to think that the 
question was one of those which de- 
served the serious attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If any case of neces- 
sity arose, he would find that the best 
source from which to fill up the ranks of 
the Army. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that, as 
alterations were proposed to be made 
in the uniforms of some of the Militia 
regiments, in consequence of their form- 
ing battalions of territorial regiments, 
he desired to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. The noble Lord the Member for 

orth Northumberland (Earl Percy) had 
already drawn attention to the unpopu- 
larity and expensive character of the 
proposed alterations, and he wished to 
add some remarks upon the inappro- 
priateness of some of them. He was not 
one of those who were in the habit 
of saying that all changes made in re- 
spect of the Militia were bad ; nor did he 
start with the statement that they were 
made without reason, although he was 
bound to say that the reason for them 
was sometimes difficult of discovery. 
Some of the Scotch Militia regiments, 
which had no posssible connection with 
the Highlands, were suddenly called upon 
to wear trews. There might be nothing 
startling in that announcement to some 
minds; but with regard to the regiment 
to which he belonged, he was certain 
that at one time, if anyone had ap- 
peared in trews he would have run 
the risk of being hanged. The prospect 
of having to wear so fantastic a garment 
at an advanced period of life caused 
him, he confessed, considerable uneasi- 
ness; but he should even now be 
reconciled to this change, if he could 
hear any good reason for it, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to furnish this. The noble Lord 
the Member for Westminster (Lord 
Algernon Percy) had done good service 
in bringing forward the question re- 
lating to non-commissioned officers ; and 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, he knew, was always ready to do 
justice to this class of officers, would 
turn his attention to the case which had 
been referred to by the noble Lord. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL desired 
to call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Secretary of State for War to 
the position of the few surviving Adju- 
tants, who, in 1875, were offered, and de- 
clined, a scale of retirement which was 
accepted willingly by a large majority of 
officers under the old system. Retirement 
was offered at the rate of 10s. a-day after 
15 years’ service. Now, those Adjutants 
who at the time did not accept the scale 
would, if they retired now, only receive 7s, 
a-day. He wished to urge on the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be in the 
interest of the Service, in the interest of 
the public, and in the interest of the 
comparatively few officers to whom he 
referred, if they were allowed to retire at 
the present time upon the scale of 1875; 
and he was prepared to show that if 
that course were followed there would 
be no additional expense to the country, 
because, under the existing system, the 
old Militia Adjutants were not avail- 
able, under the terms of their appoint- 
ments, for the duties of brigade depéts, 
and, therefore, the double appointment 
of Militia Regimental Adjutant and 
Brigade Adjutant would be saved by 
allowing these officers to retire under 
the terms of the Royal Warrant of 1875, 
and appointing Line Captains on the 
five years term, who would be available 
for both duties. In each of these cases 
the following daily saving would be 
effected to the public: — Adjutant’s 
forage allowance, 1s. 9d.; stabling, 9d. ; 
and lodgings, 2s. 3¢d.—in all, 4s. 9d. per 
day ; from which, if the extra pension of 
3s. per day under the Warrant of 1875 
were deducted, there would result a net 
saving of 1s. 9d. per day. That, as he 
had before pointed out, would apply to 
the case of each of the officers he had 
referred to. It was not solely for the par- 
pose of urging the desirability of effecting 
this small saving that he ventured to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen to this subject, but because he 
regarded the alteration suggested by 
him as conducive to the interests of the 
Service which he had so much at heart. 
He believed it was not in the interest of 
the Service that these offices should be 
retained any longer unwillingly at a 


time when they had new duties thrust 


upon them. On the other hand, he be- 
lieved that great benefit would accrue to 
the Service if younger officers were ap- 
pointed under more general terms. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I will first endea- 
vour to answer the question put to me 
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by the noble Earl (Earl Percy) with re- 
ference to the arrangements in connection 
with the retirement of Militia officers. 
The noble Earl did not assume that the 
Government could have left things as 
they were formerly, because it has ob- 
viously become necessary to lay down a 
clear rule as to the age at which Militia 
officers should be compelled to retire. 
The noble Earl considered that an officer 
who is compelled to retire at the age of 
60 ought to be allowed a step of honorary 
rank on retirement, when he had so 
nearly served the necessary 20 years. As 
a matter of good nature and good feel- 
ing, I must say I should be glad, in the 
case of a gentleman who had served 
within two or three months of the pre- 
scribed time, to recommend him for a 
step of honorary rank. The case in 
question has some remarkable circum- 
stances connected with it; but would it 
be safe to relax the rule? We have 
laid down for the whole of the Aux- 
iliary Forces the rule that a step of 
honorary rank cannot be granted, unless 
for 20 years’ service. But, supposing it 
was held that because some gentlemen 
of 17, 18, or 19 years’ service were good 
officers, they should be made exceptions 
to the rule, was that to be applied to the 
whole of the Auxiliary Forces, and was 
it to rest with the Secretary of State for 
War to decide whether in each case 
the exception should be made? I am 
bound to say that this would be a 
discretion which I do not think could 
be accepted by the Secretary of State. 
I will, however, look into the cases of 
the officers alluded to by the noble Earl. 
I believe there have been cases in which 
the end of the next training has been 
taken as the time for concluding an offi- 
cer’s service, and that might be the case 
in the present instance. However, I 
cannot pledge myself in any way, be- 
cause I know nothing of the circum- 
stances. As to the proper age for these 
retirements, we have had to deal with 
these officers under two distinct cate- 
gories—namely, those who have already 
attained the intended maximum age, and 
those who have not, the former being sup- 


posed to have a certain vested interest. It | 


was always customary to make some dis- 
tinction of that kind, and I do not think it 


changes of uniform and the allowances 
in connection with them which have been 
msgosted, I would point out to the noble 


that in former years there have been 
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many cases of change in the uniforms of 
Militia regiments of a far more expen- 
sive character than those which are now 
intended, for which no allowance what- 
ever has been made. We have, however, 
laid down, after full consideration, that 
certain allowance should be made in cases 
where the change is of an expensive 
kind, and, having applied that rule to 
the whole Service, I do not feel we 
should be justified now in making any 
alteration. I am aware that it is the 
case that some commanding officers have 
encouraged their officers to alter their 
uniforms at once, notwithstanding that 
the instructions from the War Office were 
that the change should not take place 
until the uniforms were worn out. The 
position is this—that no allowance will 
be made unless the changes are com- 
pulsory, and they will not be compul- 
sory until it becomes necessary to have 
new uniforms. I am, therefore, in this 
matter obliged to adhere to the decision 
already arrived at. I was glad to re- 
ceive from the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) his approbation of 
the arrangements we have made for 
training the Militia recruits in their own 
districts, and I can assure him that I 
am extremely anxious to do all in my 
— to bind together the Militia and 

iné battalions. The hon. Member for 
Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxweil) has 
drawn my attention to the present posi- 
tion of Adjutants who did not accept the 
terms of retirement offered to them in 
1875. We are looking forward to the 
carrying outto thefullof the system under 
which the Adjutants of Militia regiments 
will be in the same position with regard 
to term of service as officers of this rank 
are in the Line regiments with which the 
Militia battalions are connected. I shall 
be glad, therefore, to see the time when 
the old Adjutants of Militia have been 
worked out, and the whole Force placed 
upon the same footing ; but in the cases 
to which the hon. Member has alluded, 
I must say that we cannot re-open the 
offer made to officers in 1875. They had 
at that time a fair opportunity of taking 
the rate of retirement offered to them ; 
but they elected not to do so, and it 


| would be extremely inconvenient that, 
at all an unfair one. With regard to the 


this election having been offered and 
refused, this matter should be re-opened 
some years afterwards on the ground 
that better terms had been since offered 
to others. I was also asked by the 
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noble Lord the Member for West- 
minster (Lord Algernon Percy) a ques- 
tion with regard to the pay of Sergeant 
Majors and other non - commissioned 
officers, as compared with the rate of 
pay of similar ranks in the Line regi- 
ments employed in regimental depdts. 
To that question the answer is plain. 
Where the non-commissioned officer is 
serving on a Line engagement the rate 
of pay is the same; where he is not 
serving on a Line engagement, but 
merely happens to have been a private 
or non-commissioned officer of a Line 


regiment, his pay would be the Militia 


rate of pay, and not the Army rate. 
That has been the case always; and I 
think a great injustice would follow if 
a non-commissioned officer of the Militia, 
not serving on a Line engagement, and 
_ not having the same experience as non- 
commissioned officers of the Line, were 
not to receive the same pay as men of the 
corresponding rank in the Line. There 
are, doubtless, one or two adjustments 
which it may be possible to make as to 
the pay of non-commissioned officers of 
Militia. I think the case to which the 
noble Lord has called attention deserves 
consideration ; but I cannot depart from 
the general rule, and in that respect I 
regret my inability to agree to the noble 
Lord’s proposal. The hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Bartellot) says he would like to see 
Militia regiments consisting entirely of 
Militia Reserve men. That, as the hon. 
and gallant Member has said, is indeed a 
large question. In principle I confess I 
should not be sorry to see something 
like it carried into effect ; but we have of 
late already made such large changes, 
that I should hesitate to adopt at once 
a plan of such magnitude, and which 
would require for its development a con- 
siderable change in the Constitutional 
character of the Militia, who would then 
always be liable to serve abroad. Still I 
am of opinion that the nearer you bind 
the Militia and the Line together, and 
the more you cause the Militia to believe 
that they are the support and reserve 
of the Line, the better. The hon. Member 
for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) has referred to 
his advanced age, and objected to wear 
trews. I have never heard until now 
that the hon. Gentleman classed him- 
self amongst the senior Members of the 
House, nor do I think that anyone 
looking at him would be inclined to 
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do so; but I think it would be a mis" 
fortune if we were to go back from 
the principle that the Militia battalions 
of territorial regiments should wear the 
same uniform as the regiments of the 
Line with which they are connected. Of 
course, when we laid down that prin- 
ciple, we were aware that in some cases 
there would be objections ; but these ob- 
jections, I think, have to be weighed 
against the advantages of the system 
and the satisfaction which has been felt 
by the great body of Militia officers at 
the assimilation of dress. I hope, there- 
fore, the hon. Member will regard this 
as a sufficient reason for the change; 
that he will long remain connected with 
his regiment, and that he will no longer 
feel the inappropriateness of wearing 
trews. I believe I have now replied to 
all the questions which have been put to 
me, and I trust that my answers have 
been satisfactory to hon. Members. 
Cotonet STANLEY said, he could 
entirely endorse what had fallen from 
his right hon. Friend opposite as to the 
expediency of uniting, as far as possible, 
the general character of the uniforms as 
worn by men of the different battalions 
comprising one territorial regiment. If 
he ventured again to refer to this point, 
it was because this change had been 
spoken of as one which the authorities 
had proposed merely for the sake of the 
change, without any sufficient or sound 
reason. That, however, was not the case; 
for in 1876 the Committee, over which 
he had the honour to preside, amongst 
other recommendations, recommended 
that the uniforms of the battalions of 
territorial regiments should be, as far as 
possible, assimilated. In making that 
recommendation, the Committee pro- 
ceeded mainly on this consideration. It 
was felt to be desirable to draw together 
the Militia and Line battalions of the 
regiment, or brigade, as it was then 
called, so that the Militia Reserve men, 
with as little delay and inconvenience as 
possible, in the event of their being called 
out, should be able to take their places 
in the Line, and be at once embodied in 
the depot of their regiments. The Com- 
mittee foresaw in 1876, and pointed out, 
what would be the inconvenience of a 
Militia regiment wearing, say, a green 
uniform, having to go as reserve to @ 
Line regiment dressed in red. The con- 
fusion, under such circumstances, would 
undoubtedly be very great, as was pointed 
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eut by the Committee; and two years 
afterwards all the difficulties appre- 
hended were found to take place in 
actual practice. Therefore, he thought 
his right hon. Friend was right in press- 
ing forward a change which underlay, to 
a great extent, the whole principle of 
organization, that Reserve men should, 
as far as possible, be able to go at once 
to the Line battalions of which, on paper, 
they formed the reserve at the time he 
had mentioned. Although as everyone, 
and nobody more readily than the Secre- 
tary of State for War, would admit, 
there were inconveniences connected with 
the alteration of uniform, these were, as 
he ventured to think, minor considera- 
tions as compared with the great object 
of drawing together the Militia and Line 
regiments, and making Militiaregiments, 
in greater or less degree, an efficient re- 
serve to the Line regiments to which 
they were attached. He believed it to 
be the general feeling that the closer the 
connection between these two branches 
of the Service could be drawn the better ; 
but, at the same time, it was obvious 
that, in a voluntary system of service in 
the Line and in the Militia, it would be 
desirable to feel the way, so to speak, 
and not to make violent changes. The 
changes indicated by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) were of a kind that, under 
a voluntary system like ours, must, he 
thought, be proceeded with very care- 
fully and tentatively. They must also 
be considered with relation to the large 
increase of the Standing Army which 
would result from them; and upon that 
point he was bound to express his opi- 
nion that the House would not be likely 
to disregard certain principles which had 
weight with the great body of Members. 
With regard to the suggestion which had 
been so well urged by the noble Lord the 
Member for Westminster (Lord Alger- 
non Percy) and by other hon. Members, 
for remedying the discrepancies which 
existed in the scale of allowances to the 
various members of the Militia Staff, he 
thought if the right hon. Gentleman 
could regard these with favour, he would 
be doing a great deal to bring about 
that uniformity in the two branches of 
the Service which was so very desirable. 
He frankly admitted that economical 
and other reasons prevented the change 
being made during the time he had the 
honour to fill the Office now held by the 
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right hon. Gentleman ; but, at the same 
time, the principle was never lost sight 
of, that though it might be wise at pre- 
sent to recognize the two systems of 
what he might call the old Militia en- 
gagement and the new Line e 

ment, it was, nevertheless, desirable as 
far as possible, to press forward the 
time when, speaking as a general prin- 
ciple, those who were side by side and 
performed similar duties should receive 
similar pay and allowances. It was 
only a question of time. They could 
not suddenly place upon the older men 
all these new duties, nor was it right 
that the older men should receive the 
same pay as those who were called upon 
to do more extensive work. All these 
changes must be effected by degrees. 
He hoped that this Committee and 
subsequent Committees in other years, 
would always approach the Vote on the 
general principle that it was desirable 
to draw together the bonds that united 
the Militia and the Line. It would be 
to the advantage of both arms of the 
Service that they should approach the 
Vote in this spirit. In the Militia they 
might have a thoroughly good and 
trusty Reserve of the Line battalions 
of the Army, by drawing together the 
lines that united the two bodies; and 
this would be found to conduce to that 
harniony which it was the intention of 
Viscount Cardwell to bring about in his 
scheme of 1870 and 1871. 

Eart PEROY said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had mistaken the scope 
of his (Earl Percy’s) remarks as to 
change of uniform. He had not referred 
to the change of uniform of the men, as 
he was aware that there were cogent 
reasons for that change; but what he 
had alluded to was the change in the 
uniform of the officers, which stood on 
different grounds. He did not wish to 
say anything more on the subject, as he 
knew it was useless; and he would 
merely ask what change of uniform 
as expensive, or more expensive than 
that, had occurred in recent times in the 
Militia? He had been in the Militia for 
nearly 20 years, and during the whole of 
that period no change so expensive to the 
officers had been made. No doubt, there 
had been changes in the head dress or in 
the coat; but he had never known any- 
thing like this. The only change ap- 
proaching it was the silver lace uniform 
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for Court dress; but that change was 
notcompulsory. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said he understood he (Earl 
Percy) did not take any exception, as a 
matter of policy, to the retirement of 
Captains. He did not think he had 
said that. He had said his belief was 
that an elastic system, whereby they 
could keep a Captain beyond the spe- 
cified time if he was sufficiently re- 
commended, was better than drawing a 
hard-and-fast line. Some men were far 
more fit for service at 55 or 60 than 
many at a much younger age. But he 
. did not wish to raise the question of 
the policy of the proposal at the present 
time, and he only said this to guard 
himself from misunderstanding. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said the in- 
stance he (Earl Percy) had mentioned 
must have been an exceptional one, as 
the Captains he had referred to must 
have entered the Service at the age of 
41. He had just been going over the 
evidence, and, so far from its being an 
exceptional case, he had found other 
cases where officers had joined the 
Militia at the ages of 47, 49, and 53. 
He, therefore, hardly thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was correct when he 
said the case was an exceptional one. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said he 
thought it expedient that the War Office 
should have a discretionary power, he 
rather mistook what he (Karl Percy) 
was pleading for, and what these officers 
asked. He was not asking that in the 
future any exception should be made. 
He asked that those who were over the 
age for retirement when the Order came 
out—and they might be counted on 
one’s fingers—might receive that step in 
honorary rank which they would have 
been able to obtain if it had not been 
for this sudden cutting-off of their hopes 
of promotion. He wished this to be re- 
trospective. He should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to say what the reason 
was that induced the Government to 
make that change in the bounty which 
was offered to the Militia—why, in cer- 
tain cases 30s. was given to a Militia- 
man, and in others £2 was given to him, 
although he had performed exactly the 
same amount of service ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he just wished to call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to a subject he 
had promised last year to take into his 
very serious consideration, and that was 
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the very important subject of the pun- 
ishment of the Militia. At present there 
were no cells at the depét centres where 
Militiamen under punishment could be 
placed, or certainly not enough, and the 
men were accordingly sent to prison. 
This practice ought to be stopped, and 
cells should be provided at the depét 
centres for the confinement of Militia- 
men. The right hon. Gentleman, as he 
had stated, had promised last year that 
he would take the subject into his 
serious consideration. No doubt it would 
cause expense to provide these cells; 
but such expense would be worth in- 
curring for the good of the Service. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered on the 
question of retirement, he should like to 
make a suggestion to him, founded on 
the discussions which had occurred in 
reference to retirement in the Navy. 
A boon had been granted to Foot 
Guards’ Captains, with regard to whose 
position they had had discussions in 
the House 20 years ago. The rule 
which had been adopted had been 
this — that officers who had served 
a certain time had, on retirement, re- 
ceived a step in rank without any in- 
crease of pay. Such a system would 
be of great advantage in the Militia, 
and it would be a source of satisfaction to 
the officers concerned and their friends, 
without involving any additional cost to 
the country. It was true that some 
years ago, when there were no Volun- 
teers, it was a question whetuer a person 
who had fairly obtained his rank, partly 
by purchase and partly by other means, 
should be allowed a step on retirement ; 
but now the case was different. Every 
man who was discontented was a bad 
recruiting officer in his own district ; and 
it was essential, where they wanted to 
induce men to enter the Service, that 
there should be no centres of disaffection, 
as there would be if they allowed men 
on retirement to remain Captains when 
they should be Majors. It would cost 
nothing to make a retiring Captain a 
Major, and it would give a great deal of 
satisfaction. The officer who, in his own 
district, was called upon at a dinner to 
return thanks for the Army, would be 
much better satisfied to hear. himself 
called ‘‘Major Smith” than merely 
“Captain Smith.” If the Regulations 
were made more elastic in this respect, 
it would be an advantage; and it would 
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not only give satisfaction to the indi- 
viduals concerned and their friends, but 
would give encouragement to others, to 
whom these officers were known, to join 
the Reserve Forces or the Line. There 
was one other question to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which touched him (Sir 
John Hay) himself excessively. He did 
not wear them, but his hon. and gallant 
Friends the Members for Bute (Mr. 
Dalrymple) and Wigton (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) were both Captains in Militia 
regiments which had been condemned 
to wear the trews. He must say he 
viewed that change with the greatest 
alarm. It had not only injured his hon. 
and gallant Friends, but had created a 
considerable amount of discontent in the 
South-Western counties of Scotland, 
where the inhabitants were generally 
most loyal. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the necessity for this 
change was in consequence of the fact— 
which he fully recognized—that it was 
necessary that the battalions to which 
his hon. and gallant Friends belonged 
should be assimilated to the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Battalions of that distinguished 
regiment which belonged to their part of 
Scotland. A battalion of that regiment 
a few years ago embarked on board a 
line-of-battle ship he had had the honour 
of commanding—the Hannibal—in the 
Black Sea. The men did not at that 
time wear the trews, but black or dark 
coloured continuations, which he wassure 
would be satisfactory to his hon. and gal- 
lant Friends. What wasrequired wasthat 
the 1st and 2nd Battalions—which were 
the distinguished battalions of the old 
2lst Regiment, now the Royal Scots— 
should go back to the ‘‘ continuation,” 
which, it was considered, would be more 
becoming to all four battalions. They 
had had nothing to do with the kilt, and 
the trews, so far as he knew, were only a 
modest continuation of that dress. In 
that part of Scotland they knew nothing 
but the black and white plaid. He 
trusted that his hon. and gallant Friends 
would soon find themselves dressed in a 
garment which would be much more 
becoming and much more satisfactory. 
Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
wished to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to a point of more im- 
portance than the question of the par- 
ticular pattern selected for the nether 
garments of the regiment he served in. 
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It was a question to which he had drawn 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention last 
year—namely, the subject of musketry 
instruction in the Militia. It was asub- 
ject which must be considered of pre- 
eminent importance, because no Force in 
these days of arms of precision was of 
the slightest use without, in some degree 
more or less perfect, being able to use 
those arms. He had ventured last year 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man three courses, or modes, by which 
he thought the present system might 
be improved. One was to discontinue 
musketry instruction to disembodied 
Militia altogether; the second was to 
have alternative trainings devoted to 
musketry instruction and field exercises ; 
and the third was to have seperate 
companies of Militia during the non- 
training seasons under instruction in 
musketry at the regimental headquarters. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said these 
three courses were under the considera- 
tion of the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the system of musketry in- 
struction. He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
trusted, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give the 
Committee information as to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission with re- 
ference to some amelioration of the pre- 
sent system. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, having been 17 years 
in the Militia, that the money spent at 
present in instructing Militiamen in 
musketry was absolutely thrown away. 
The system of musketry instruction was 
a farce. There were two minor points 
on which he would venture to ask in- 
formation—one was, why the Channel 
Islands Militia was this year, for the 
first time, included in the Establishment; 
and the other was, why the Militia Re- 
serve did not appear, with regard to 
numbers in training, as they did in 1881? 
The right hon. Gentleman would pardon 
him for asking so many questions, per- 
haps; but it must not be forgotten that 
this was the only opportunity those who 
were interested in the Service had of 
bringing them on. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
rose, though not as a Militiaman, to 
supplement the appeal of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Wig- 
ton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) with regard 
to musketry instruction, not only in the 
Militia, but in the Regular Army also. 
This appeared to him to be a great and 
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avery grave question. The only mus- 
ketry instruction the men had was in 
firing a certain number of rounds per 
annum; and he, as one who for years 
had taken the deepest interest in every- 
thing connected with the Service, cer- 
tainly thought that musketry instruction 
should be given in a manner very dif- 
ferent to that which had been adopted 
up to the present moment. He would 
carry the Committee back 28 years, if 
they would allow him, when the regi- 
ment in which he had the honour to 
serve was supplied with the old Brown 
Bess, which only carried, perhaps, 100 
yards. Since then many changes had 
been made, and many advantages had 
accrued to the Service. He would, how- 
ever, impress upon the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the necessity of allowing a much 
larger percentage of rounds to be handed 
over to the various regiments, in order 
that they might render themselves more 
perfect in musketry practice than they 
were able to do at the present moment. 
He thought as much ammunition as 
possible should be allowed to Colonels 
of regiments for the use of their men. 
Mr. ROUND said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated just now, in reply 
to a noble Lord (Lord Algernon Percy), 
that he intended to consider the ques- 
tion of allowances in respect of non-com- 
missioned officers in the Militia. He 
(Mr. Round) did not know whether the 
allowances alluded to were lodging al- 
lowances or not; but he should like to 
hear this, as no greater lodging allow- 
ance was now made to a sergeant major 
than to a drummer boy, and he thought 
this should be remedied. A new system 
of drilling Militia recruits had just come 
into force, and the old plan of bringing 
up all the recruits together for two 
months’ training before the assembling 
of the regiment had been abolished. As 
to the present mode, he did not wish to 
cast doubts upon its success; but he had 
had some years’ experience of the old 
one, and he was bound to say he thought 
it preferable to the new plan. Till now 
recruits commenced drill under their 
own Officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers; they knew each other, and got 
accustomed to drilling together. It was 
of great advantage to all concerned when 
the regiment came up for drill, if the 
recruits were familiar with their non- 
commissioned officers. He hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
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not be afraid of going back to the old 
system if it was found that the new one 
was not a success. The next point he 
wished to mention was the small number 
of non-commissioned officers who were 
present at drill during the annual train- 
ing of their regiments. There was often 
no more than two non-commissioned 
officers to every 40 rank and file; the 
deductions made in respect of canteen 
duty, guard duty, hospital duty, and 
other special services, left a very small 
number indeed to go out for drill. Some- 
times there was only one non-commis- 
sioned officer of the permanent staff to a 
company of 80 men. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some atten- 
tion to this point, for he assured him 
that if he could add to the number of 
non-commissioned officers attending the 
training it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Militia. 

Mr. CHILDERS was greatly obliged 
to hon. and gallant Members who had 
had experience in the Militia for the 
suggestions they had made. He was 
not aware that there was a paucity in 
the number of non-commissioned officers 
in any battalion; but he would take 
care to inquire into the matter. As to 
the rates of allowance he had spoken of, 
he wished to say that many of them 
were very antiquated ; but they were 
revising all these rates. He agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friends 
opposite that it would be desirable to 
expedite, as far as they could, the time 
when the Militia would have all their 
non-commissioned officers taken on their 
Line engagements, and when the non- 
commissioned officers of the Line and 
Militia would be on the sanie footing. 
Of course, it would be rash for them to 
put the whole of the non-commissioned 
officers of the Militia not serving on Line 
engagements on the same footing as non- 
commissioned officers of the Line. The 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Percy) had 
asked him whether he remembered a 
change of uniform having occurred lately 
where no allowance was made. 

Eart PERCY: More expensive than 
the present, I said. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes. He could 
inform the noble Earl of several cases ; 
he had mentioned them, but could give 
each individual case if necessary. He 
had mentioned the case of change from 
the ordinary uniform to the Highland 
dress, and there had been changes in 
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regard to the Artillery dress far more 
expensive than that the noble Earl re- 
ferred to. He was not aware—although 
he had made inquiries to ascertain 
whether such had taken place—that any 
applications for allowances had been 
made in these cases. 

Eart PEROY said, the changes re- 
ferred to had not affected the whole 
Militia Force. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, undoubt- 
edly, that was the case in several in- 
stances. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir John Hay) had re- 
ferred to the question of trews, and had 
spoken of it as not only affecting the 
comfort and convenience of such officers 
as the hon. and gallant Members for 
Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) and Bute 
(Mr. Dalrymple), but as having become 
really an alarming matter. Well, he 
had never been under the impression 
that the 21st Regiment, which, he be- 
lieved, had always had pipers, wished 
to disown their connection with the kilt. 
The change had been made, and, it 
seemed to him, with good reason; and 
what had been suggested to-night with 
regard to disloyalty he could never 
imagine as existing in Scotland at all. 
As to the question of providing cells for 
the punishment of Militiamen at the 
depots, the hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) was quite right. The 
matter had been mentioned last year, 
and at this very moment an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances was proceed- 
ing. It was undoubtedly desirable that 
these cells should be provided at some 
depots. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had 
asked him why the Militia of Jersey 
and Guernsey were included. If the 
hon. and gallant Member would look at 
the Votes he would see that the item 
formerly came under Vote 15, and that 
it had been merely transferred from 
there to the present Vote, to which 
it more properly belonged than to 
the head of ‘ Miscellaneous” items. 
The hon. and gallant Member had also 
asked what it was proposed to do to 
improve musketry instruction ; and this 
question had also been pressed upon 
them by hon. Members in other quar- 
ters. He had already stated that they 
had not yet completed all the arrange- 
ments it was proposed to carry out to im- 
prove the musketry instruction of the 
Army. The matter had been reported 
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upon bya Departmental Committee, whose 
Report was now under the considera- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
Staff. He might say that a very large 
increase in the number of rounds to ey 
fired in the Line and in the Militia 
would undoubtedly be one of the changes 
carried out. In the present Estimates 
a sufficient sum for the increase had 
been provided; but the precise details 
had not yet been settled. 

Mr. BIGGAR said,he wished to call at- 
tention to the Antrim Militia. The right 
hon. Gentleman would remember that 
on a former occasion attention had been 
called to the want of discipline in that 
regiment, and to the fact that material 
changes had been brought about by the 
retirement of the Colonel. The want of 
discipline was not confined to the Colonel 
alone, and the effect of his retirement had 
been that all the other officers had had 
a step of promotion. He had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman a question as to the 
discipline of this regiment last year, and 
had received an answer to the effect that 
the discipline wasall that could be desired. 
It was very strange that at the time 
when the discipline of this regiment was 
alleged to be so perfect the regiment had 
no practical existence; and, if he was 
rightly informed, 50 or 60 members of 
the force had substantial stoppages made 
from *their pay as a punishment for 
drunkenness; and there were more 
courts martial in the year 1880-1, when 
the regiment was embodied, than the 
average number. He wasalso informed 
thatthe gentleman who was made Colonel 
of the regiment was an Englishman, and 
had not a very high idea of strict disci- 
pline. It was alleged in the newspapers 
that in June, 1880, he had acted con- 
trary to the proper rules of the Service ; 
and instead of his being promoted, he 
oughtto been reprimanded. Then, again, 
MajorJohnstone, who had got the second 
— in the regiment, was alleged to 

ave sent recommendations to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Dublin, recommend- 
ing certain officers for promotion with- 
out having consulted his commanding 
officer. On these subjects he should be 
glad of information. He would like to 
know whether the statement that this 
regiment, which had been embodied 
within the last two years, was in a satis- 
factory state, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow a certain a 
portion of its present officers to up 
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their places with men against whom no | time he had ever heard of any such pro- 


such charges could be made? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he happened to live in the county of 
which the hon. Member spoke; and he 
must say, as an officer, that he had never 
heard anything more unjust or unfair 
than the statements which the hon. 
Member had made on the strength of 
newspaper reports. The hon. Member 
said somebody said so and so; and by 
name he mentioned, and tried to take 
away the character of a body of honour- 
able officers in Her Majesty’s Serviee. 
He did not think it was fair to make such 
charges without a tittle of evidence ; and 
if the hon. Member had anything to say 
against those officers, he ought to prove 
his statements, and not go to newspaper 
correspondents. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give an answer 
commensurate with the charges made. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
quite as justifiable for his hon. Friend 
to make charges on the strength of news- 
paper reports as for the hon. and gallant 
Member to reprove him on a matter 
that he knew nothing about. Why 
should not Irish Members be as compe- 
tent to judge of matters brought under 
their notice as any newspaper editor? 
Why should the House of Commons be 
supposed to be sacred to criminals and 
offenders, while every newspaper editor 
considered himself competent to com- 
ment upon every matter from whatever 
source his information came? The state- 
ments which his hon. Friend quoted were 
not denied, and it was his duty to bring 
them forward; but the hon. and gallant 
Baronet seemed to think it his duty to 
get up and denounce the hon. Member 
for doing what every editor believed him- 
self competent to do. The Irish Mem- 
bers, if the necessity arose, were entitled, 
in their capacity as Members, to com- 
ment upon these matters, and he did 
not think his hon. Friend had done any- 
thing beyond what any hon. Member 
might do ; and he protested against Irish 
Members, who were in the exercise of 
their functions and called attention to 
the Militia or other branches of the 
Service being attacked, and even in- 
sulted, by other Members who had no 
concern in the matter. 

THe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, thatthe 
proceedings of all these courts martial 
came before him; but this was the first 
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ceedings as those to which the hon. 
Member had alluded, and until he had 
better authority to go on than news- 
paper reports he should respectfully de- 
cline to believe what had been stated. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL re- 
peated his question as to the number 
of the Militia Reserve last year. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had stated that 
the discipline of the Antrim Militia was 
practically in a vicious state. TheColonel 
of the regiment had retired, and other 
officers who were mixed up in the 
matters on account of which the Colonel 
retired had been promoted. The De- 
partment, instead of giving promotion to 
gentlemen who were notoriously ill-con- 
ducted, should have reprimanded them 
for their conduct ; and he reminded the 
House that last year, in reply to a ques- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the discipline was satisfactory, 
although, as a matter of fact, the regi- 
ment had not been then embodied. He 
thought he was fully entitled to act as 
he had acted, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General knew nothing whatever about 
the subject, and an answer from him 
was not entitled to any consideration. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan had brought that question 
forward the year before last, and also 
last year. He himself had made full 
inquiry into the matter, and he 
told the House distinctly what were 
the cases in which the Department had 
not been satisfied with regard to the 
Antrim Militia. Since then, the con- 
dition of the regiment had been satis- 
factory ; and when the hon. Member for 
Cavan said that it was notoriously in an 
unsatisfactory state, he must, with all 
deference, distinctly contradict him. The 
promotions which had been referred to 
had taken place only after due and 
proper inquiry had been made by the 
military authorities. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would have any ob- 
jection to issuing a Return with regard 
to the Militia and the Yeomanry regi- 
ments called out in Ireland since 1880, 
showing the number of men and the 
amounts of money paid since that year, 
which was the year when the Liberal 
Government took Office? He should be 
glad to know what trust the Government 
put in Militia regiments in Ireland. 
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the hon. Member was aware that in 
1881-2 the Militia in Ireland had not 
been called out. He had stated that in 
moving his Estimates in both years. 

Mr. BIGGAR referred again to the 
Antrim Militia, and stated that although 
the right hon. Gentleman said the con- 
dition of that regiment was satisfactory, 
he found that upwards of 50 soldiers 
had had stoppages made in their pay for 
drunkenness during training. That gave 
a very different idea from the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and he was 
perfectly convinced that the right hon. 
Gentleman was wrong absolutely in his 
information, and that his own statements 
as to the condition of the men and the 
officers was correct. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought it 
was possible that some of the men had 
in the year 1880 taken too much whiskey; 
but that did not prove that the Antrim 
Militia was not in a satisfactory state. 
He could only repeat his statement that 
the Militia was in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the questien of continuing the 
Staff of the Irish Militia on its present 
footing ; and whether he had decided to 
call out the Militia for training during 
the period when the Coercion Bill just 
brought in would be in force in Ireland ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that the 
Militia would not be called out this year 
for training; and what would happen 
next year would have to be considered 
at the proper time. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had received a 
letter with regard to the Militia Staff in 
Armagh, which stated that at the depét 
centre there were two sets of officers, 
one connected with the Line, and another 
with the Militia. Seeing that there was no 
embodied Militia in Ireland, he thought 
it was preposterous that a full Staff of 
Militia should continue to be kept up 
when their services were perfectly use- 
less. The letter stated that the Adjutant 
of Militia at the head-quarters drew 
full pay, and that another officer was 
getting extra allowances. If that was 
so, it seemed to him that there was a 
waste of power at the depét centres; and 
he thought some means ought to be 
adopted for sending the Sergeants and 
other officers connected with the Militia 
to the regiments, 
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reduction was necessary it would have 
to be in the Staff of the Militia; and he 
was not disposed, without further in- 
quiry, to discharge a part of the Militia, 
when it was hoped, very shortly, that 
the Militia might be again called out in 
Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the suggestion 
his correspondent made was that the 
Militia officers should be kept at the 
depét centre, and that the others should 
be sent to their regiments. He did not 
think there was the slightest use in keep- 
ing up a permanent Staff in connection 
with the Militia. It would be easy to 
form a new Staff if it was at any time 
considered desirable to have Militia re- 
giments in Ireland; but, so far as he 
could see, the Militia caused an entire 
waste of money. They had not the 
slightest appearance of soldiers, and the 
time they had for drill was so short that 
it was impossible they could get any 
benefit from being embodied as they at 
present were in Ireland. 

Mr. DE LA POER BERESFORD 
said, he lived in Armagh, and he knew 
something about the Militia; but it 
struck him that neither the hon. Mem- 
ber nor his correspondent knew what 
they were talking about. The Armagh 
regiment was one of the best and 
strongest regiments in the Irish Mili- 
tia. The men were essentially fine men, 
and well officered; and one of the re- 
giments last year was nearly 400 strong. 
That regiment was effective, and fully 
equal to any regiment of Militia in Her 
Majesty’s Service. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £69,000, Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Mr. ACLAND inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had considered 
the desirability of making some arrange- 
ment in succeeding years by which Yeo- 
manry Cavalry should receive some 
small allowance by way of payment for 
the extra drills, of which there were 
about three that were compulsory ? The 
ordinary payment for a Yeoman on duty 
was 7s. a-day. The great difficulty was 
to get men to come up for these extra 
drills; and in 1879, when there was no 
permanent duty, some few drills were 
paid for by the Government, and then 
there was no difficulty of that kind. All 
those extra drills were attended; and 
he wished to ask whether, in futuro 











years, the Yeomanry might hope for 
some small allowance to Yeomen for at- 
tendance at these extra drills? This 
year the charge for the payment of Yeo- 
manry was £5,000 less than last year ; 
and he was sure a very much less sum 
than that would be of great value in 
enabling the Yeomanry officers to get 
their men together for the purposes of 
the Service. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he rejoiced 
that his hon. Friend, whose reputation 
as a Yeomanry officer was so well known, 
had taken part in this debate; and any 
suggestion from him should receive the 
best consideration. The position of the 
Department in respect to the Yeomanry 
was that there had not been, for a good 
many years, any inquiry affecting the 
Yeomanry, and various points for con- 
sideration had accumulated; but the 
Adjutant General and other officers were 
at present making an inquiry into the 
several questions affecting the Yeo- 
manry; but he could not state details, 
because no conclusion had been arrived 
at. Among the various questions, he 
would take care that the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend was considered. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Admiral Sir John 
Hay, Sir Andrew Lusk.) 

[ermn 107.] coMMITTER. 
[Progress 2nd May. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 6 agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Provisions as to new streets). 
Mr. WARTON said, he had several 
Amendments to propose upon this clause. 
The clause contained the words “ with 
such particulars in relation thereto as 
may be required by the Board.” He 
thought these words were hardly fair, 
because nobody could tell what the 
Board might require, or when or how 
often they might change their require- 
ments. It seemed to him that, with 
these words, if any question arose be- 
tween the Board and the person injured 
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it would be very difficult to determine 
what was necessary. Therefore, what 
he would suggest was to omit the word 
‘‘such”’ and to substitute the words 
‘‘all necessary particulars in relation 
thereto ;”” and he should also propose 
to strike out the words ‘‘ as required by 
the Board.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
8, to leave out the word ‘‘such,” in 
order to insert the words “all neces- 
sary.””—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘such’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he did not quite catch the meaning of 
the hon. and learned Member; but if 
he would allow this clause to pass now 
and then explain what he meant, he 
would endeavour to give effect to it on 
Report. 

Mr. WARTON: That will not do. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the line to which 
the hon. and learned Member referred 
was not the only one open to objection. 
Here was a Board, which was not a 
representative Board, proposing to im- 
pose such conditions as they might think 
fit, and that proposal appeared in line 8, 
line 13, and line 19, and the whole basis 
of the section consisted in the words 
‘‘guch conditions as they may think 
proper to prescribe.’”’ There were cases 
in which the Board had thought proper 
to prescribe that buildings should not 
be erected on a given line and in a 
certain way unless some compensation 
was agreed to. Their consent had been 
given in that way, and he thought this 
was a power that ought not to be given 
to the Board. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
a man in the suburbs might wish to lay 
out streets, but there might be great 
difficulty in getting them laid out for 
the benefit of the public, and this clause 
was proposed simply to remedy diffi- 
culties which frequently occurred. It 
had nothing to do with the buildings 
themselves, but simply with the laying 
out of new streets. 

Mr. FIRTH said, this clause had to 
do with laying out streets; but the next 
clause related to buildings. No addi- 
tional jurisdiction ought to be given to 
the Beard of Works. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
the present powers of the Board of 


Works were inadequate in regard to 
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the laying out of streets, and they were 
only asking the House to give them the 
power that was necessary. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had frequently 
been engaged in cases affecting the 
Board of Works, and it was with know- 
ledge so obtained that he made his 
statement. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 8: Majority 34. — (Div. List, 
No. 79.) 

Mr. WARTON said, he proposed to 
strike out the words “‘ think proper to,” 
in page 3, line 14, and also at the be- 

inning of line 19. They had not to do 
with what the thoughts and intentions 
of this body were. They might be the 
most proper people in the world, and 
they might not. The question was 
really an important one, and he hoped 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
would give the Committee an opinion 
upon it. On the last occasion he had 
refused to give an opinion, and had only 
given a Governmental vote; but it was 
to be hoped on this occasion he would 
rise and say something. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BOORD said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose at the end of the clause. 

Mr. ARTON said, he had an 
Amendment before that in line 25. He 
wished to insert the word ‘“ such” be- 
fore *‘ conditions.” 

Mr. FIRTH said, he only wished to 
say that, after the very conclusive divi- 
sion they had had, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Member would not divide on 
this matter. Having seen this clause in 
actual working, and knowing something 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
he could only say these were not powers 
which should be given to that bodly.. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BOORD said, he wished to move 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Grantham). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 33, insert “ Provided always, 
That in case the said person so intending to 
form or lay out any road, passage, or way, as 
aforesaid, considers that any of the conditions 
fixed or annexed by the Board are unreason- 
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able, then the said person so objecting to ‘the 
said conditions may appeal to the police magis- 
trate for the district in which the said road, 
passage, or way is situate, and his decision shall 
be final upon the question.” —(Mr. Boord.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he was in favour 
of the Amendment; but there were 
some ugly words in it—namely, as to 
conditions ‘fixed or annexed.” As 
they had accepted the word “ pre- 
scribed ” already, he would propose that 
they should substitute it for the objec- 
tionable words. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Member propose this as an 
Amendment ? 

Mr. WARTON : Yes; as an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. BOORD said, he had no objec- 
tion to it. 

Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment and original Amendment agreed 
to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Provisions restricting in 
certain cases the laying out of streets for 
foot traffic only). 

Mr. WARTON said, that in this 
clause, on page 4, line 3, they had the 
words ‘‘think proper to”’ again. He 
would pro pose to strike them out. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, after the word 
“to,” in line 14, to insert the word 
“such.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BOORD said, he wished to add 
the same provision at the end of this 
clause, as he had added at the end of 
Clause 7. It would only be necessary 
to insert the same power of appeal asin 
the last section; and as the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works proposed that they 
should prescribe conditions, it seemed to 
him that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) should not 
object to the insertion of the words. He 
would not trouble the Committee with 
any remarks on the Amendment, and 
trusted the hon. and gallant Member 
would either accept it or give a reason 
why he could not do so. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
22, insert ‘‘same power of appeal as in 
last section.” —( Mr. Boord.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would not 
press the Amendment, and pointed out 
that the evil which the provision was to 
remedy existed, not only in London, but 
in many large cities. The poor in many 
thickly-populated towns lived in narrow, 
dreadful places, and the object of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act was to remove 
all these. In Liverpool and elsewhere, 
under the Act, large sums had been spent 
in this way. Well, people should not 
be allowed to build these objectionable 
dwellings; otherwise, those who came 
after hon. Members would have imposed 
on them the duty of removing them. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, that unless 
this Amendment were adopted the Bill 
would hardly run on all fours. The 
hon. and gallant Member had already 
conceded a power of appeal in the case 
of roads, but now declined to concede 
it in the case of footpaths. It was hard 
to discover on what principle he was 
acting. He should either refuse the 
appeal in the case of roads, or concede 
it in the case of footpaths. 

Mr. FIRTH hoped the Amendment 
would be adopted. If the regulations 
were laid down in bye-laws, the state of 
the case would be different; but the 
Board would be guided by their sur- 
veyor, who might be influenced by a 
variety of considerations—into which it 
was now needless to enter—in recom- 
mending the conditions which should be 
imposed. 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was willing to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Board may annex and en- 
force conditions as to space to be left 
open where building is erected beyond 
the general or regular line of building). 

Mr. BOORD said, he had a small 
addition to make to this clause for the 
protection, by way of compensation, to 
those persons who proposed to build on 
the forecourts or gardens of their 
houses ; and this Amendment, he trusted, 
would meet with the approval of the 
Committee. It would be observed that 
a freeholder proposing to erect a build- 
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his house would be obliged to accept 
any conditions which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works might think proper to 
impose on giving their consent as to the 
area of land in front of the building to 
be erected. That was to say, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had power 
to confiscate for the use of the public a 
portion of the freeholder’s property ; and 
the object of his Amendment was to 
compensate him for the loss sustained in 
conseqfience. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
27, after the word ‘‘ may,” to insert“ sub- 
ject to compensation.” —(Mr. Boord.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. FIRTH pointed out that cases 
had arisen in which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had not given their 
consent to the erection of houses in fore- 
courts, except on the condition that a 
certain portion of land should be sur- 
rendered for the public use, without any 
sort of compensation. He regarded that 
as unjust in itself, and he did not think 
hon. Members would expect that such a 
condition would come within the mean- 
ing of the section. Cases of this kind 
having actually occurred already, he 
trusted the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill would be able to 
accept the Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHEtt) remarked, that there 
was no provision in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member opposite that payment 
of compensation should be made at the 
expense of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—in fact, there was no indication 
by whom or to whom it was to be paid. 
The position of the matter, as he under- 
stood it, was this. As the law stood at 
present, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had power to prohibit the erection of 
any building which would go beyond 
the general line of the street. But the 
clause before the Committee only pro- 
vided that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, who could thus refuse their con- 
sent altogether, might give a qualified 
consent upon such conditions as they 
might think fit. If, therefore, they could 
refuse consent altogether without com- 
pensation, it appeared to him there was 
no reason why, if they gave a qualified 
consent, that consent should carry with it 
compensation. It was difficult to seo on 
what ground the owner could found his 
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claim to compensation. He pointed out 
also that the Amendment, even if it were 
considered by the Committee, could not 
be accepted in its present form. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he wished to explain to the Committee the 

ractice of the Metropolitan Board of 
orks with regard to the erection of 
buildings under the circumstances re- 
ferred to. When personscametothem who 
wanted to bring their frontages forward, 
and it was pointed out that the street 
was crowded and required rectification, 
the Board would say—‘‘If you can 
arrange with other persons and give up 
a little bit of land, you may bring your 
buildings forward.” But they had found 
after the promise had been given, and 
the applicants had brought their build- 
ings forward, that when the Board asked 
for a redemption of the promise, this 
was absolutely declined, and, at the same 
time, it was said that the powers of the 
Board had been exceeded. He thought, 
with regard to the Amendment, that it 
was very hard to be asked for compensa- 
tion by persons who were receiving a 
benefit which, in point of value, was as 
great as the land they were asked to 
give up. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General amounted to this. Because, 
under the law as it at present stood, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had power 
to prevent altogether the erection of 
certain buildings on freehold land, the 
owner was not entitled to compensation, 
and it was, therefore, unnecessary to 
introduce into this clause any provision 
for giving compensation. But he (Mr. 
Balfour) objected to the practice of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, as ad- 
mitted by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), 
as to the making of conditions with 
persons desirous of building on their 
own land, inasmuch as it appeared that 
the powers of the Board to prevent a 
man building on his freehold were 
applied for the purpose of screwing out 
of him something for the public use. 
Either it was against the public interest 
that a man should build in the manner 
indicated, or it was not. If it was not 
in the public interest that he should do 
so, he contended that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ought not to make the 
power which they had of preventing 
him an instrument of torture for ex- 
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tracting some concession from him. If 
it was not contrary to the public in- 
terest, he was entitled to use his rights 
as proprietor, and if he was not allowed 
to do this he ought to get compensation, 
as suggested by the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord). 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSOHELL) said, there appeared 
to be some little confusion as to the 
pg of the Metropolitan Board of 

orks in relation to this matter. The 
Board already had full discretion as to 
whether they would or would not give 
their consent to the erection of certain 
buildings. The present proposal was to 
enable them to consent on certain con- 
ditions, if they thought fit to do so in 
the public interest. One could not see, 
under these circumstances, for what the 
owner was to get compensation. If the 
Metropolitan Board of Works agreed to 
a man’s proposal to build in the way 
contemplated by the clause, they were 
then consenting to enable him to do 
something which he could not do before. 
Why, then, should he be compensated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR pointed out 
that his object in supporting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Greenwich 
was to prevent the Metropolitan Board 
of Works gratuitously and arbitrarily 
preventing a man doing what he would 
otherwise be able to do, unless they got 
something out of him. He held that 
the clause, as it stood, amounted to an 
encouragement tothe Metropolitan Board 
of Works to exercise the arbitrary power 
of forbidding, in order to get out of the 
owner of the property something for the 
benefit of the public. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
it was the duty of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to look to the interest of the 
public; they had no other interest in 
the matter ; which, so far as the public 
interest was concerned, was one of give- 
and-take. An applicant came forward, 
wanting to build, and his proposal was 
agreed to on conditions which were 
necessary for the public interest. 

Mr. FIRTH asked on what terms the 
consent of the Board was given at that 
time ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
the terms varied according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. BOORD said, he was under the 
impression that a case had been granted 
by one of the Metropolitan Police Magis- 
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trates, although, not having the parti- 
culars in his possession, he was unable 
to refer to it in detail. He believed that 
the right of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to affix conditions to their con- 
sent had been the subject of dispute 
before a magistrate, who had granted a 
case. Now, it was while the decision of 
that case was pending that the present 
Bill had been introduced; and, if he 
was not wrong in his supposition, it 
was intended to forestall the decision on 
the point which some day might be ex- 
pected. It was for this reason that he 
proposed the Amendment now before 
the Committee. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General had 
made two speeches in the course of the 
discussion upon the Amendment before 
the Committee. His argument in the 
first speech in answer to the proposal to 
compensate the owner of land for the 
conditions imposed on him by the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works amounted 
to this—that persons who were entitled 
to compensation were not to get it, be- 
cause there was nothing in the Amend- 
ment as to the form or mode of compen- 
sation. It was too nice an argument to 
say that because the whole plan and 
method of compensation was not de- 
scribed the subject was to be dismissed 
altogether; and he entirely dissented 
from this view of the matter. The clause 
they were asked to pass, in its present 
form, involved a very important prin- 
ciple; and it must not be forgotten that 
the Bill, from its first introduction, had 
been hurried along at a great pace. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it well that owners of property on both 
sides of the House should bestow a due 
amount of consideration upon what was 
taking place. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works was, probably, not different in its 
character and objects from other Boards 
of Works, and a few years ago he received 
a notice which gave some idea of what 
those objects were. ‘‘The object of all 
Boards of Works”—so ran the docu- 
ment—‘‘is to widen roads, regardless 
of the rights of property.”” They cared 
nothing for the rights of anybody at all, 
and they flourished on the property of 
others. With regard to the widening 
of roads, it was often the case that the 
roads contained two sorts of houses, 
with forecourts varying, perhaps, from 
20 to 100 feet. He asked whether the 
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rights of property were to be depen- 
dent on the line which the Surveyor to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works chose 
to call the general line? Again, in his 
second speech, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General asked what the owner 
was to be compensated for? The answer 
to that was quite clear. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works said to the 
owner—‘‘ You can only go a certain 
distance, because it is our pleasure, and 
you must give up a piece of your land if 
we allow you to go farther.” It was 
on that ground that compensation was 
claimed; and because he considered the 
owner entitled to compensation he felt 
it his duty to support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Greenwich. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
point out to the Committee that the 
clause now before them was to be found 
in every Municipal Act of Parliament of 
a kindred nature to this Bill. Every 
Municipality, in other words, was 
charged with powers similar to that 
provided for by the clause. It must be 
borne in mind that in various provincial 
localities the owners of property them- 
selves had fixed the line of the streets, 
and that line it was necessary to pre- 
serve in the interest of all. A person 
by improperly bringing forward his 
frontage might injuriously affect the in- 
terest of every other owner of property 
in the street; and the Board of Works was 
the only body that could, by the exercise of 
the power vested in them, prevent gross 
injustice and damage being done to the 
property generally. He was convinced 
that it was right, in the interest of 
owners of property, that the powers of 
the clause should be conferred upor the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
purpose of preventing one or two per- 
sons injuring all the property in a street 
by improperly bringing forward their 
frontages ; and for that reason he trusted 
the clause would be allowed to pass in 
its present form. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had listened 
attentively to the remarks of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, which, he 
was bound to say, had not even touched 
the question raised by the Amendment 
before the Committee. Supposing the 
interests of property were affected in the 
manner indicated by the hon. Member, 
a provincial public body would, of 
course, refuse their consent. But, with 
respect to this matter, the position in 
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London was different to that in the Pro- 
yinces, inasmuch as in London the line 
of the street was constantly changing, 
and property was not affected in the 
way described by the hon. Member. 
He should be glad to receive an answer 
to this question— Why should a man be 
compelled to give up his garden for the 
purpose of widening a street without 
being paid for it ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
there was no compulsion whatever in 
the case. It was simply a matter of 
favour to a person who came forward 
and asked to be allowed to do a certain 
thing for the Board to give their consent 
on certain conditions. As he had before 
pointed out, owners sometimes departed 
from the promises given by them and 
accepted by the Board as a condition of 
their being allowed to bring forward 
their frontages. He trusted the clause 
would be allowed to pass without altera- 
tion. 


Amendment negattved. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
27, to leave ont the words, ‘if they 
think fit.’—(Mr. Onslow.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
penalties referred to in the Proviso at 
the end of this clause related to a state 
of things entirely different from those 
to which penalties were applied in other 
portions of the Bill. To make the matter 
clear, he proposed to add some words, 
which he believed the Committee would 
see the propriety of agreeing to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
41, after the word ‘ penalty,” insert 
“ under this section.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
42, to leave out the words “ if they think 
proper.”’—( Mr. Onslow.) 


Amendment agreed ¢o. 


Mr. FIRTH said, he wished to ask a 
question bearing upon the recent obser- 
vations of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg). 
Many streets in London had houses in 
front of which were forecourts or gar- 
dens. Supposing he took, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, a street which had 
on one side of it 20 houses, 15 of which 
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were brought forward. What would be - 
the general or regular line? If it were 
that of the 15 houses, on what principle 
was it proposed to prevent the other five 
houses being brought into that line 
without the owners gave up their fore- 
courts ? 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he should like to have an opportunity of 
looking into the matter before replying 
to the question of the hon. Member. 

Mr. FIRTH said, in that case it was 
clear that his hon. and gallant Friend 
was asking for legislation without know- 
ing upon what it was based. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was quite sure, in a case of the kind 
mentioned by the hon. Member, that 
the architect would see that proper at- 
tention was given to the circumstances. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not been quite convinced by the argu- 
ment which the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had used against the 
proposal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Boord) 
to give compensation to owners com- 
pelled to give up portions of their pro- 
perty by the Board of Works. On the 
whole, he thought the best plan would 
be to strike the clause out of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) seemed to think that if the 
clause were omitted it would be easier 
for the owner of a single house to do 
harm to the neighbouring property by 
thrusting it beyond the line of the street. 
But he would point out to the hon. 
Member that the evil was made easier 
by the adoption of the clause. The 
Board of Works had at present power to 
prevent this, and had, moreover, every 
motive todo so; but if the clause passed 
it was conceivable that it might be to 
the interest of the Board to allow an 
individual to injure the neighbouring 
property, because in exchange for their 
consent they would be enabled to extract 
from the owner of the peccant house, so 
to speak, some benefit in favour of the 
public. In order that the whole ques- 
tion might be reconsidered, and that the 
point as to who should pay compensa- 
tion, and upon what terms it should be 
awarded, might receive the attention of 
his hon. and gallant Friend, he Pro- 
posed to omit the clause from the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 
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. The Committee divided:—Ayes 20 ; 
Noes 6: Majority 14.—(Div. List, 
No. 80.) 


And it appearing on the Division that 
40 Members were not present in the 
Committee : 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair :— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 15th May, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brurs—Second Reading— 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (89); Roads Pro- 
visional Order (Edinburgh) * (78). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 3) *. 

Committee—Militia Storehouses* (86); Com- 
monable Rights* (73). 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
wish to ask a Question, of which I gave 
private Notice on Friday, relative to 
the affairs of Egypt, Whether the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs can give your Lordships any in- 
formation upon the subject; and also 
whether he can state anything in regard 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wished to give an answer to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl, and that wish 
could only be strengthened by the 
Notice of Question of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), who 
has a right to ask with authority for in- 
formation. Your Lordships may or may 
not remember that, on the first day of 
the Session, I described the objects and 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Egypt. They were the 
maintenance of the Sovereign rights 
of the Sultan, of the position of the 
Khedive, and of the liberties of the 
Egyptian people under the Firmans of 
the Porte, the prudent development of 
their institutions, and the fulfilment ofall 
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Powers. Soon after this the Govern- 
ments of England and of France 
described their policy in a formal 
document to the Powers, which will 
be presented in due time, in almost 
exactly the same words. This policy 
was also described in a despatch to Sir 
Edward Malet in November last, and 
in the dual Note addressed by the French 
and English Governments which has 
been presented to Parliament. My Lords, 
all the Powers unanimously agreed to 
adhere to this policy; and Turkey has, 
on more than one occasion, declared it 
to be her policy also—that the status 
guo should be maintained. The other 
Powers of Europe have admitted the 
preponderance of England and of France 
in Egypt. They look to these two 
Powers to take the initiative; but, on 
the other hand, they claim that any 
change in the present state of things is 
a matter which concerns all Europe, and 
that Europe cannot be excluded from 
the consideration of such changes. This 
claim has never been denied, and, in- 
deed, has been cheerfully admitted by 
England and France. Some weeks ago 
the English and French Governments 
came to an agreement as to the mode 
of guarding against any infringement 
of the international engagements of 
Egypt in the course of the Constitutional 
changes which are being discussed. We 
communicated our conclusions to the 
Powers, who unanimously approved 
them. They would have been com- 
municated at once to the Egyptian 
Government; but it was thought better 
to delay a little in consequence of the 
unstable position of Egyptian Ministers. 
Since then, on all points dealing with 
the present, the ultimate agreement be- 
tween the two Powers has been com- 
plete. I may here be permitted by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) 
to answer by anticipation the Question 
of which he has given Notice, with re- 
gard to the report of a speech made by 
M. de Freycinet the other day. Though 
I think it is only natural that the noble 
Lord should put the Question, I must, 
in the first place, say that I find it quite 
sufficient to explain what I myself write 
or say, and that I must decline to ex- 
plain the speeches of Ministers address- 
ing their own Parliaments in foreign 
countries. But it happens that during a 
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Ambassador on Friday evening, I men- 
tioned the Notice which the noble Lord 
had given. M. Tissot at once said that 
he was perfectly certain that M. de 
Freycinet had not claimed for France 
an isolated predominance in Egypt to 
the disparagement of the position of 
England. He has since been good 
enough to send me a letter, the trans- 
lation of which I will venture to read to 
the House— 


** May 13. 

“My dear Count,—I informed M. de Frey- 
cinet yesterday of the sensation caused here by 
a certain sentence in his speech, and of the 
question which is to be adcrvssed to you on 
Monday by Lord Lamington. 

“M. de Freycinet requests me to assure you 
that he never intended to separate the prepon- 
derance of France in Egypt from that of Eng- 
land, Another passage of his speech explicitly 
recognizes this community of influence, and the 
speech itself, taken as a whole, attributes to the 
two Powers so equal a share, that no one could 
misunderstand it. ‘ Nobody,’ adds M. de Frey- 
cinet, ‘has misunderstood it here.’ 

““M. de Freycinet hopes that this frank ex- 
planation—which I gave you reason yesterday 
to anticipate—will enable you to reply to Lord 
Lamington without difficulty. 

“ Believe me, &c., 
‘*Cxu. Tissor.”’ 


I think that explanation will be satis- 
factory to the noble Lord. I may say 
that the only chance of any definite 
and beneficial result arising from the 
joint action of England and France 
in Egypt depends entirely upon the 
loyalty of the respective Governments 
and their agents. During the last 
two years I have been in communi- 
cation with four French Administra- 
tions and three French Foreign Se- 
cretaries on Egyptian matters. I am 
happyto acknowledge the perfect loyalty 
with which they have all three acted on 
Egyptian questions. I believe they would 
say the same of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We have naturally had dif- 
ferences of opinion on subjects so dif- 
ficult and so complicated ; but instead of 
these differences being increased by 
frank intercommunications, they have 
been remarkably minimized. My Lords, 
some weeks ago we came to an agree- 
ment with France as to the course 
which we thought best to adopt to safe- 
guard such international agreement from 
changes which were being made in the 
Constitution of Egypt. We commu- 
nicated to the Powers, and they unani- 
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mously agreed to what we proposed, 
My Lords, since that time we have been 
constantly sending instructions to our 
agents in the same sense; our instruc- 
tions to our agents have been all along 
in the same sense. During the last fort- 
night we have almost daily sent iden- 
tical instructions to our Representatives. 
At this moment the position is much 
clearer than it has been, notwithstandin, 
the great difficulties which still canal 
it. Tewfik Pasha was considered almost 
a model Prince up to the time of the 
first military demonstrations. Since then 
his course has been fraught with dif- 
ficulty, opposed as he has been by the 
only armed force in the country, and 
what complicated matters was that for 
a time the action of the Army was re- 
presented as one of a national character. 
It was supported by the Notables. The 
Khedive, notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, has latelyshown great decision 
and energy in dealing with the situation, 
and the result of all theinformation got 
is that the country is now with him, 
and that the Notables, unless they get 
awed by physical force, wish to support 
him. In these circumstances, England 
and France have agreed to send orders 
to three British men-of-war at Corfu, 
and three French men-of-war in the 
Pirsous, to rendezvous at Suda Bay, in 
order to proceed to Alexandria, where 
they will find that orders have preceded 
them. We have informed all the Powers 
and Turkey of this measure in support 
of the policy already agreed upon. 
England and France are agreed as to 
the steps necessary to mark our deter- 
mination to maintain the principles of 
the policy which I have already des- 
cribed ; and, further than this, there is 
a perfect understanding between the two 
Governments as to what is to be done in 
the case of certain possible contin- 
gencies, which I hope may not arise. 
Your Lordships will agree that it is ob- 
viously impossible for me, at the present 
moment, to give any indication of what 
that understanding may be. But I en- 
tertain the hope, and even more than a 
hope, that such contingencies will not 
occur, and that peace, order, and pros- 
perity may be restored to Egypt without 
the employment of force. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I think there is nothing in 
the statement of the noble Earl to which 
I can take exception. Undoubtedly, the 
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affairs of Egypt are in a very critical 
condition, and it is very desirable that 
the principles by which Her Majesty’s 
Government are to be guided should be 
clearly laid down, and consistently fol- 
lowed. There are two main points, as 
it appears to me, which the Government 
is bound to keep in mind; and the first 
has reference to our position as regards 
France. I quite concur with the noble 
Earl that all hopes of beneficial action 
depend upon the cordial co-operation of 
the Governments and the agents of the 
two countries; for that cordial co-ope- 
ration it is necessary that no misunder- 
standing as to the relative position of 
the two Powers should exist ; and I hope 
that M. de Freycinet is as fully con- 
vinced as we are that England cannot 
admit that any other Power has a supe- 
rior interest to our own in the position 
and the government of Egypt. With 
respect to Egypt itself, it appears to me 
that Her Majesty’s Government, both 
by the engagements which they them- 
selves have entered into, and by the en- 
gagements which they have necessarily 
inherited from their Predecessors, are 
bound to give their support to the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Egypt, so long as his 
government is in accordance with the 
principles which they approve. They 
are bound to give him that support, not 
merely as a matter of sentiment, not 
merely in words or in notes, but in some- 
thing stronger if the need should arise. 
We know there are important authori- 
ties in this country who hold by the 
modern theory that force is no remedy. 
I believe that in this country that doc- 
trine is less popular than it was; at all 
events, I presume England will not be 
inclined to erect it into a maxim in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. What- 
ever measures Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be inclined to adopt, whatever 
policy they may pursue, whatever lan- 
guage they may hold, these things will 
have no effect whatever upon the popu- 
lation of Egypt or upon the intriguing 
men who have laid hold of supreme 

ower in that country, unless it is well 

nown that, behind all these words, 
there is the possibility, nay, the cer- 
tainty, of deeds. I earnestly trust with 
the noble Earl that no occasion may 
arise for solving the Egyptian difficulty 
by the sword; but we can hope to avert 
that dread necessity only by its being 
well understood that the sword is there, 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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and what sword it will be. Of course, 
that isa matter which Her Majesty’s 
Government has considered, and in re- 
spect to which I trust they have come to 
a right conclusion. I do not wish to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government 
by my criticism; but I hold that the 
affairs of Egypt are of such supreme 
importance to this country that a man 
would be a bad patriot and a bad citizen 
who allowed any Party feeling to in- 
fluence the discussion of them. In my 
judgment—-and I have not concealed it 
—if the sword must be used, it should 
be the sword of Turkey; that is the 
best arrangement that could be adopted. 
The worst arrangement that could be 
adopted would be to use the sword of 
France; and any Ministry would be de- 
serving of serious condemnation who 
gave permission for that alternative, 
without taking the most stringent ma- 
terial guarantees for the interests of 
this country. In saying that, I do not 
intend to insinuate that I suspect the 
noble Earl of consenting to any such 
arrangement. I am happy to believe 
that the noble Earl follows the Palmer- 
stonian, and not the Gladstonian tradi- 
tion; and I look forward without any 
apprehension to the decision to which 
in the case of the contingency we all 
deprecate he will think it his duty to 
come. I will only say, in conclusion, I 
believe that in the case of any difficulty 
arising, he may count upon the assist- 
ance and support of all Parties in this 
country, so long as he maintains as his 
cardinal principle of action that the 
authority of England in the affairs of 
Egypt is to be not less than that of any 
other Power whatever. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said. that the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had practically answered 
the Question of which he had given No- 
tice. He contended that France had not 
that paramount interest in Egypt as com- 
pared with other Powers which had been 
claimed by implication by the French 
Prime Minister. He believed there were 
more Italians than Frenchmen in Egypt, 
while 79 out of every 100 vessels that 
passed through the Suez Canal carried 
the English flag. Although he agreed 
in the policy of acting in conformity and 
union with France, still, at the same time, 
he was of opinion, looking to India and 
the Australian Colonies, that in this 
crisis Her Majesty’s Government must 
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be prepared to take a very decided course 
of action. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL said, that after the statement that 
had been made by the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
he did not think it necessary to proceed 
with the Notice which stood in his name 
on the Paper. 


COUNTY BOUNDARIES. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best 
means of adjusting the boundaries of counties 
in England and Wales,” 
said, that, in his opinion, the counties, 
as they at present existed, formed 
the best area for local administration, 
although their boundaries, in some in- 
stances, required re-adjustment. If 
those boundaries were re-adjusted in 
a common-sense way a very large step 
would have been taken towards the im- 
provement of the present administration 
of local affairs. In many counties of 
England detached portions were situate 
which belonged to other counties. The 
county of Worcester suffered in a re- 
markable degree in this respect. Alto- 
gether in England there were 44 de- 
tached parts of counties wholly sur- 
rounded by other counties than those to 
which they belonged. Again, many 
counties had large promontories, as he 
would call them, running out into other 
counties. Another source of confusion 
arose from the fact that many parishes 
were in two counties. Great inconve- 
nience and harm were caused by this 
state of things. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree that the inconvenience 
of a parish being in two counties was one 
which should no longer be allowed to 
exist. It was true that some provisions 
were made in the Highway Acts to ob- 
viate these inconveniences; but they 
wereinadequate for the purpose. Certain 
Acts having reference to the county of 
Worcester had been passed with the 
same end in view. But all these measures 
were insufficient to meet all the evils 
arising from the present confusion of 
boundaries. In Devonshire, for instance, 
he found that 15 out of 20 parishes were 
in more than one county, and a like com- 
plication existed in many other counties. 
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If a new measure of local government 
in counties was to be introduced, it was 
especially important that the areas of 
parishes should be so arranged as to 
facilitate and not to impede local govern- 
ment. The noble Earl concluded by 
proposing the Motion which stood in his 
name. 

Moved, “ That an humbleAddress be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best means 


of adjusting the boundaries of counties in Eng- 
land and Wales.”’”—( Zhe Earl Beauchamp.) 


Lorp CARRINGTON said, that, al- 
though Her Majesty’s Government were 
unable to agree to the Motion of the 
noble Earl, they were under consider- 
able obligation to him for bringing for- 
werd this most important subject. It 
was one which had long occupied the 
attention of Parliament. In 1834 de- 
tached portions of parishes situate in 
counties to which they did not belong 
were attached to those counties. In 1844 
they were given over for all county pur- 
poses, and a total of 146,000 acres and 
a population of 54,000, as it were, 
changed hands. By Acts passed in 1854 
and 1861, the Local Government Board 
could annex parishes overlapping coun- 
ties—which did not exceed 100—to ad- 
joining parishes, or could constitute 
them separate parishes, and were now 
engaged in doing so. As regarded 
Unions, they might dissolve them, or 
add or take away parishes at pleasure. 
In 1873 a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to take evidence on this subject. 
A great deal of evidence was given with 
regard to bringing Unionsinto the county ; 
but they made no recommendation. In 
1880 a Bill was brought into the House 
of Commons by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice and others for the purpose of 
appointing a Commission for the re- 
arrangement of boundaries, so that no 
Union should be without the county 
boundary. That Bill was withdrawn; 
but during the present year another Bill 
had been brought in requiring the Local 
Government Board to submit schemes 
for this purpose to Parliament. The 
Local Government Board now had in 
their possession all information about 
divided parishes, and how far it was 
practicable to bring Unions into county 
boundaries. In fact, they had every in- 
formation that could possibly be wanted. 
He asked, therefore, what benefit would 
then be gained if the Motion of the 
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noble Earl were agreed to? His speech 
itself, with all its detail, all its figures, 
and all its facts, was conclusive evidence 
that no more information was wanted. 
An inquiry of that kind would be a 
lengthy and costly one, and no real good 
could be done by appointing a Commis- 
sion to collect information which was 
already in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. Was it likely that they would 
arrive at any new conclusion? And, as 
these recommendations would not have 
that weight which would attach to a 
scheme prepared by a well-constituted 
county authority like a County Board, 
the best course was to wait till such an 
authority was constituted, which would 
be able, with the central authority, 
not only to inquire into, but to deal 
effectually with, the whole subject. 
Under these circumstances, he earnestly 
trusted their Lordships would not agree 
to the Motion of the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
man of CommiTTEEs) said, he hoped the 
Motion of the noble Earl would not be 
agreed to. He did not think that any 
good would come of the inquiry. He 
had been for many years Chairman of a 
Board of Guardians, the parishes com- 
posing which were situated in three 
counties; but the Board never expe- 
rienced the slightest inconvenience there- 
from. There might be some small matters 
of detail in which a rectification of the 
boundaries might be desirable; but they 
were not sufficient to justify the issue of 
a Royal Commission. Moreover, a large 
number of persons would strongly ob- 
ject to having their counties changed. 
People often took a pride in belonging 
to this or that county, and would not 
like to be transferred to another county 
against their will. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that although hethought 
the subject a very important one, he 
wished to ask his noble Friend not to 
e the House the trouble of dividing. 

e believed, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the noble Earl who spoke 
last, that great inconvenience did arise 
from the present system; and thus far 
he was quite ready to agree with his 
noble Friend (Earl Beauchamp). The 
noble Lord opposite who represented 
the Government on that occasion (Lord 
Carrington) had given as a reason 
for not assenting to the Royal Com- 
mission that the Local Government 


County 


Lord Carrington 
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Board had every information they could 
possibly want. That appeared to him 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) to 
be just the reason why the Motion should 
be assented to. But he thought that, 
considering that a measure was actually 
under the consideration of the other 
House—the Bill having been read a first 
time—which dealt with the subject, there 
would be no necessity, at this particular 
time, for the Commission for which the 
noble Earl had moved. He believed 
that it was unwise to resort to the course 
of appointing Royal Commissions more 
than was absolutely necessary ; and he 
trusted, therefore, that his noble Friend 
would be satisfied with the very lucid 
statement he had made being put be- 
fore the country, showing, as it did, the 
great inconveniences which attached to 
the present system. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
wished to be allowed to join the noble 
Duke in asking his noble Friend not to 
press his Motion to a division. He did 
not think there was any serious differ- 
ence of opinion between them on the 
subject. He apprehended that the noble 
Ear! atthe Table was an exception in that 
respect. A re-adjustment of boundaries 
was, no doubt, very desirable; but the 
Motion then before them was one, not 
for a Commission to make changes in 
boundaries, but to inquire into the best 
means of doing so. But they had been 
inquiring for a considerable time. There 
were, in fact, few subjects with which 
those who took an intersst in those 
matters were more familiar, or of which 
the details were more accurately known. 
But what they wanted now was some 
action in the matter. He could only 
say, on behalf of the Government, that 
they had hoped before this to deal with 
the question, along with the larger one 
of county government; but that hope 
had been frustrated. They trusted, how- 
ever, before another year elapsed, to 
be able to deal with the subject. He 
was quite certain that the subject of 
boundaries must be dealt with with the 
more important one of county govern- 
ment, and that was the direction in which 
the Government wished, as soon as pos- 
sible, to move. He hoped his noble 
Friend would allow the Motion to be 
withdrawn. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 
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SUNDAY OPENING OF NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount POWERSCOURT, who had 
given Notice that he would move for 
any information which might have 
reached Her Majesty’s Government as 
to any desire on the part of the inhabit- 
ants of any district that such Govern- 
ment Institutions as were now opened on 
Sunday should be closed on that day, 
said, he wished to know if any feeling 
had been publicly expressed, on the part 
of the working classes, against the open- 
ing of such Government Institutions as 
were now open on Sunday, as the 
Picture Galleries at Hampton Court and 
the Botanical Gardens at Kew? In the 
ease of the Dublin National Gallery, he 
noticed that the statistics of attendance 
showed that nearly as many people went 
there on Sundays as on the whole of the 
other days of the week put together. As, 
however, the matter would be brought 
before the other House shortly, it was 
not his intention to discuss it on the pre- 
sent occasion; but he should content him- 
self with calling attention to the Reso- 
lution which stood in his name. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, there 
was no information inthe hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject to 
which the noble Viscount referred. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 15th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Committers — Public 
Accounts, nominated ; Printing, appointed and 
nominated, 

Suprrty — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[May 12] reported. 

Pusuic Brus—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Order (Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings) * [162]; Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) fueei- 

Second Reading — Public Schools (Scotland) 
Teachers [153]; County Courts Act (1867) 
Amendment [146], debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Public Offices Site [111]. 

a hte to Select Committee—Artillery Ranges 

126}. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and ay a Practices) [21]—r.r.; County 
Courts (Ireland) [18]—r.r. 
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Third Reading—Inclosure (Arkleside) Provi- 
sional Order * [128]; Inclosure (Bettws Dis- 
serth) Provisional Order* [127]; Inclosure 
= Drawen) Provisional Order* [126]; 

Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der * [138]; Gas Provisional Orders * [136] ; 
Water Provisional Orders * [135]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o-0.0 — 


STATE OF IRELAND — DISTURBANCE 
AT KILLARNEY. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
statement in the ‘“‘ Daily News” of May 
3rd :— 

‘‘ A very curious and high-handed proceeding 
is reported from Killarney. It is stated that 
while the people were expressing their joy at the 
release of Mr. Parnell, the police, acting on the 
authority of Captain Plunkett, R.M. dispersed 
them with their batons, and destroyed the big 
drum of the local band, which was playing at 
the time;”’ 


and, whether he has taken any steps to 
prevent any such interference with the 
people in the future ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
on the night of the 2nd instant a riotous 
and disorderly mob, accompanied by two 
bands, paraded the streets of Killarney, 
and a hostile feeling was exhibited to- 
wards the persons who did not illuminate 
their houses on the occasion. The ma- 
gistrate responsible for the preservation 
of the peace of the town ordered the 
police to call upon the bands to retire 
and the mob to disperse. One of the 
bands very properly did retire quietly ; 
but the other band rushed forward, and 
the police were pelted with stones, and 
in quelling the disturbance and clearing 
the streets the drum was broken. The 
lawful playing of bands is not to be 
interfered with; but, under the circum- 
stances of this case, the Government do 
not propose to take any further steps in 
the matter. It is the duty of all magis- 
trates to keep the peace of the town, and, 
of course, the law must be obeyed. 

Mr. REDMOND: Could the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say if any 
of the people were seriously injured 
by the police using their batons upon 
them ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have no information as to that; but I 











am informed the police were pelted with 
stones by the people. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
E. J. HOARE. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that Mr. E. J. Hoare, at present a 
suspect in Kilkenny Gaol, was during 
his former imprisonment in Naas Gaol 
oceupied upon literary work; whether, 
on his release from Naas, his private 
papers, manuscripts, and various docu- 
ments were detained by the authorities ; 
and, whether he will order these papers 
to be at once restored to him ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
when Mr. Hoare was about to be dis- 
charged from Naas Prison, the Governor 
found upon him a few scraps of paper 
containing memoranda relative to the 
Land League. The Governor objected 
to Mr. Hoare taking away the papers, 
and Mr. Hoare thought so little about 
them that he told the Governor to burn 
them. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COMMU- 
NICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 


Postmaster General, Whether the con- 
cession to the Sub-Marine Telegraph 
Company for laying cables between Eng- 
land and France would bar the Post 
Office from assenting (with or without 
the concert of the French Government) 
to the laying of cables between the Eng- 
lish Coast and the Varne Lightship, and 
the Lighthouse on Cape Grinez, for the 
special purposes of enabling shore warn- 
ings in cases of ships seen to be in dis- 
tress in the Channel; and, whether, if 
private persons are ready, at their own 
cost, to lay any such cables, he would 
give consent accordingly ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the concession 
held by the Sub-Marine Telegraph Com- 
pany does bar the Post Office from assent- 
ing to the laying of such cables as those 
referred to in my hon. Friend’s Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES AT BALLINA. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If he 
will explain to the House the circum- 


Lhe Attorney General for Ireland 
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stances attending the recent affray be- 
tween the people and the police at Bal- 
lina, county Mayo, in which several young 
children were dangerously wounded while 
forming part of a children’s band en- 
gaged in playing through the streets; 
and, whether, having in view the pre- 
vious imprudent conduct of Sub-In- 
spector Ball in making a needless search 
for arms in the houses of several 
of the most respectable and peaceable 
inhabitants of Ballina, together with his 
recent conduct in directing the police to 
fire upon the children’s band of that 
town, the Government will now consider 
the advisability of ordering his removal 
from a district remarkable for the usual 
good order and tranquillity of its inhabi- 
tants ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
I am informed that Sub-Inspector Ball 
has been relieved from duty for the pre- 
sent, and has been granted leave of 
absence; and, under the circumstances, 
I must request the House and the hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo to permit 
me, in the public interest, to decline, at 
the present moment, giving any further 
answer to the Question. 


IRELAND — PROSELYTISM AT THE 
COUNTY INFIRMARY, KILKENNY. 
Mr. M‘COAN (for Mr. Marvum) asked 

Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 

ther his attention has been called to 

attempts at proselytism, upon Roman 

Catholic patients, at the public institu- 

tion of the County Infirmary of Kil- 

kenny, which is mainly supported by 
public rates, to the extent of £700 per 
annum, levied upon the occupiers of 
land, and, whereas 95 per cent of the 
population is Roman Catholic, yet such 
taxation is disbursed as aforesaid by 
grand jury panels; and, whether Her 

Majesty’s Government, now paying a 

supplemental grant of £89 per annum 

towards salaries of officers of this In- 
firmary, will institute an official inquiry 
into the sectarian appointments and 
management of this public institution ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 

a sum of £89 1s. 10d. per annum is paid 

by Government to the Kilkenny County 

Infirmary, in common with some other 

infirmaries in Ireland, under 14 & 15 

Vict., c. 68, so long as the medical offi- 

cers holding office at the time of the 
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assing of that Act continue in office. 
No representations relative to sectarian 
appointments of officers or to the man- 
agement of this institution have been 
made to the Government. 


CUSTOMS RE - ORGANIZATION — THE 
NEW WAREHOUSING SCHEME—RE- 
TIRED CLERKS—THE OUTDOOR DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether he can 
now inform the House what progress 
has been made in providing for the case 
of those clerks and officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs who are affected by the 
reorganization now being carried out in 
that Department ; whether, terms of re- 
tirement having been offered to and ac- 
cepted by most of the older members of 
the Clerical Staff, it is intended to offer 
similar terms to members of the Out- 
door Department ; and, whether, as it 
is reported that the high posts have been 
offered to redundant clerks in such a 
way as to place them over the heads of 
members of the Outdoor Staff senior in 
standing, some assurance can be given 
that the rights to promotion of the Out- 
door Staff. will not be prejudiced by the 
changes now in progress ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the arrange- 
ments for providing for the displaced 
clerks are now nearly complete, and the 
new system will be introduced on June 
1. There is no intention of offering 
special terms of retirement to the Out- 
door Department, as no reason exists 
for so doing. The prospect of mem- 
bers of the Outdoor Department have 
certainly not been injured by the change, 
as the places to which they can be pro- 
moted have been increased in the same 
proportion, roughly speaking, as the 
class from which they are promoted. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS’ COURT, CO. 
LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that several tenants on the 
Blackall Estate, in Longford County, 
applied on the 11th of last November to 
the Land Court to have their rents fixed, 
having previously offered to settle out 
of Court, and whether, although Land 
Courts have sat in Granard at least twice 
since then, those applications have not 
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yet been ever “ listed;” and, whether the 
Government can take any steps to pro- 
tect those tenants from eviction during 
the long interval that seems likely to 
elapse before their applications come to 
be dealt with by the Land Court ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson): Sir, 
ten of Major Blackall’s tenants in the 
Poor Law Union of Granard have ap- 
plied to the Land Court to have fair 
rents fixed. Their cases will be “ listed ” 
for the next sittings at Granard, the prior 
applications having been nearly all dis- 

osed of. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked if 
the tenants had not served the origi- 
nating notices on November 11 last ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoy) said, 
there were 352 cases from the district 
lodged prior to these cases, and, of course, 
they would be heard before them. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the de- 
cision given by the Land Commission in 
the case of the Keel Mountain tenants in 
Longford County; whether the ruling 
of the majority of the Commissioners 
affirmed that in cases in which the land- 
lord borrowed money from the Board 
of Works to be expended in drainage, 
and charged the tenants 64 per cent for 
the money, which amount was paid by 
them for 17 years, the improvement is 
wholly the property of the landlord, and 
is not to be taken into account in fixing 
the judicial rent which the tenants are 
to pay for the future; and, whether he 
will recommend such an amendment of 
the Land Act as will secure tenants 
against loss of this character ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
there is no record in the Land Commis- 
sion, so far as I can ascertain, of the de- 
cision stated in the Question. The Sche- 
dule to the Orders of the Longford Sub- 
Commission, in the case of the Keel 
Mountain tenants, states that certain 
drainage improvements belonged to the 
landlord. Beyond that, I can give no 
infermation ; but, of course, if that Order 
is erroneous, it should be reviewed on 
appeal. 


ROADS AND STREETS (METROPOLIS). 
Srr EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
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Whether, having regard to the unsatis- 
factory condition of many of the streets 
and roads of the Metropolis, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider the de- 
sirability of appointing a General Inspec- 
tor of Roads, with assistants, for the 
Metropolitan districts, whose duty it 
should be to see that the construction 
and repairs of the streets and roads of 
the Metropolis, except those under the 
control of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, and of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, are efficiently carried out; or 
whether they will adopt other measures 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
the appointment of a General Inspector 
to overlook the roads of the Metropolis 
did not appear to him to be a matter 
which should be undertaken by the cen- 
trak Government. Probably the wishes 
of the hon. Member would be fulfilled 
when all the highways of the Metro- 
polis should be controlled by the same 
authority. In that case, their manage- 
ment would become uniform, without 
the necessity of any special provision 
for an exceptional appointment. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, NOTICES 

OF REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the honourable Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs, Whether he will remove the 
notice of opposition against the Agri- 
cultural Holdings, Notices of Removal 
(Scotland) Bill, going into Committee 
after half-past Twelve, which he has 
placed on the Notice Paper for Thursday 
next? 

Mr. RAMSAY, in reply, said, he 
could only say that, in his opinion, 
the Bill referred to left the existing 
law as to removals in force; and as it 
was understood that the Government 
intended, as soon as practicable, to 
introduce a measure regarding land in 
Scotland, he did not feel that the exist- 
ing relations of owners and occupiers 
should be annually changed; and he 
could not, in the meantime, see his way 
to withdraw the Notice of Motion which 
stood in his name. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SAILING CODE — THE 
“CITY OF MECCA.” 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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If it be the fact that a judgment of the 
Portuguese Courts has been given in 
direct violation of one of the rules of the 
International Sailing Code, to the serious 
injury of British subjects; and if it is 
true that Her Majesty’s Government 
has demanded an International Arbi- 
tration, and that it has been refused; 
and, if he can yet say what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government will take to vin- 
dicate the Code, and obtain reparation 
for the injury done; and, if that is not 
yet decided, if in the meantime he will 
lay the Papers upon the Table ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the judgment of the Portuguese 
Courts in the case of the City of Mecca 
is not in harmony with the International 
Sailing Rules. It is true that the Por- 
tuguese Government have refused to 
submit the case to arbitration, as pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Papers will be laid before the 
House as soon as they can conveniently 
be given; but the future action of the 
Government is a matter I cannot yet 
state to the House, because the reply 
lately received from the Portuguese Go- 
vernment has first to be considered in 
communication with the Law Officers of 
the Crown. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CAPTAIN DUGMORE. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War; Whether 
Captain Dugmore, late of the 64th 
Regiment, is now confined in Tullamore 
Gaol for not giving securities for good 
behaviour; whether he is still in the 
receipt of half-pay; and, whether, having 
regard to Captain Dugmore’s recent 
conduct, he intends to recommend Her 
Majesty to have his name removed from 
the Army? The hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet also asked, Whether the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman has been 
drawn to the remarks of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, reported in the 
“Times” on Saturday, when refusing 
to grant a writ of certiorari, applied for 
in order that the indictment against 
Captain Dugmore for inciting the people 
not to pay rent might be quashed ? 

Mr. HEALY: Sir, before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the Question, I 
would like to ask him whether he has 
heard that the reason of Captain Dug- 
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more’s refusal to give security in this 
case is, that it would amount to an ad- 
mission that he had cemmitted some 
crime ? 

Mr. OHTLDERS : Sir, I can give no 
information as to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
As to the other Question, it is true that 
Captain Dugmore is now confined in 
Tullamore Gaol. He is not in receipt 
of half pay, having retired from the 
Army in July last; but he has been 
since that date in receipt of retired pay 
as a retired officer. This, however, has 
now been suspended ; and I am at present 
in communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued towardshim. Until I received the 
hon. and gallant Baronet’s letter yester- 
day, I had not read the statement in 
The Times newspaper on which the hon. 
and gallant Baronet founds the latter 
part of his Question. Of course, the 
Government would not act on news- 
paper reports, but on official informa- 
tion. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—FUTURE PO- 
SITION AND VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any determination has been 
come to affecting the future position of 
Cetewayo ; and, whether he is shortly to 
visit this country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir Henry 
Bulwer having informed Her Majesty’s 
Government that the report of Cete- 
wayo’s intended visit to this country has 
been used for purposes of intrigue and 
agitation in Zululand, and that his visit 
at the present time would interfere with 
the consideration of the future policy to 
be pursued in that country, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have felt themselves 
compelled to postpone it. With refer- 
ence to the other part of the Question, 
no decision has been come to as to any 
change in his position. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether arrange- 
ments have now been made for taking 
Navy Estimates; and, whether the Go- 
vernment is prepared to set apart an 
early day for their discussion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he regretted to find, on in- 
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uiry, that it was impossible to fix a date 
or taking the Navy Estimates. 

Mr. PULESTON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say when he will be able 
to state a day 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am unable to give any answer to the 
Question at present. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PRI- 
SONERS DETAINED UNDER THE 
ACT. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that sixty-one prisoners are now 
confined in Cork Gaol without bail, be- 
cause the Crown was not ready to try 
them at the last assizes; whether during 
the month of January these prisoners 
only got one hour’s exercise out of the 
twenty-four; whether since then, while 
they have nominally got two hours, this 
period has very frequently been short- 
ened by fifteen or twenty minutes ; whe- 
ther these two hours are badly appor- 
tioned, the first hour on week days being 
from half-past six to half-past seven 
a.m., and the second from two to three 
p-m., and on the Sundays from seven to 
eight and ten to eleven a.m., when the 
prisoners are locked up until Monday 
morning; whether he will ascertain if 
it is the fact that this confinement and 
want of exercise tells so much upon the 
prisoners that some of them would be 
glad to go upon the treadmill for exer- 
cise sake; whether, during the past 
month, the heating apparatus has been 
stopped ; whether any of the men have 
been put upon bread and water, and 
placed in dark cells; and, if so, on what 
grounds, and how many of them have 
been so treated; whether it is the fact 
that, some days ago, the dinner supplied 
them by the Ladies’ Land League was 
stopped because it was a few minutes 
late, and the men had to take gaol food ; 
whether, until the last fortnight, the 
gaol authorities paid postage on the 
letters the prisoners wished to write to 
their families; whether this has now 
been stopped; and, if so, why the ex- 
pense of postage was originally defrayed; 
whether it is the fact that, owing to the 
great number of these prisoners confined 
without bail, they have very little room 
to walk in the exercise yard; whether 
one of these yards is occasionally covered 
with mud; whether in both yards there 
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are closets without any sewers, of which 
the prisoners complain; and, whether 
the Government can do anything to re- 
medy this state of affairs? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the hon. Member asks me 14 Questions 
at once. In answer to the first para- 
graph, I have to say that 64 prisoners 
are now confined in Cork Gaol without 
bail. Of these, 45, I believe, were com- 
mitted for treason-felony and crimes of 
violence and outrage, and are generally 
known as the ‘‘ Moonlighters ” from the 
Mill Street district. In reply to the 
second and third paragraphs, all these 
prisoners have had two hours’ daily exer- 
cise since the Ist of last January, and 
that period has not been shortened—in 
fact, the two hours is exclusive of the 
time occupied in going to and returning 
from the exercise yard. In reply to the 
fourth paragraph, the exercise hours on 
week days are from 6.15 to 7.15 a.m., 
and from 4 to 5 p.m., and on Sundays 
from 7 to 8 a.m., and from 12 to 1 p.m. 
In reply to the fifth paragraph, the pri- 
soners have not complained of insuffi- 
cient exercise, and the medical officer 
has not found their health suffer. In 
reply to the sixth paragraph, the heat- 
ing apparatus is discontinued in April 
each year, subject to the advice of the 
medical officer. In reply to the seventh 
paragraph, seven of these prisoners have 

een puvished for repeated disobedience 
of the rules, in spite of cautions. In 
reply to the eighth paragraph, these, on 
one occasion, received prison food at 
dinner. The food sent to them did not 
arrive for nearly half-an-hour after 
dinner-time; but it was served out to 
them as a supper meal afterwards. In 
reply to the ninth and tenth paragraphs, 
the Governoris permitted to stamp letters 
for destitute prisoners only, and I am 
informed that that permission has been 
liberally used. In reply to the eleventh 
paragraph, I am informed, also, that 
there is ample room for the prisoners at 
exercise. In reply to the twelfth para- 
graph, it is not the fact that one of the 
exercise yards is occasionally covered 
with mud ; and with respect to the rest of 
the Question, I am informed that the 
closets are all connected with pipe-laid 
sewers, and are constantly flushed and 
cleansed inside with gas-tar. I am told 
no complaints have been made by the 
prisoners, and I do not think there is 


Mr. Healy 
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anything calling for the interference of 
Government. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
MARTIN MULLEAGUE. 


Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
it is the fact that Mr. Martin Mulleague, 
arrested on the 2nd July, and released 
on medical recommendation from Gal- 
way Gaol, was re-arrested on Novem- 
ber 8th, and is still confined in Kilmain- 
ham; whether, during the whole of his 
incarceration, he has been under medical 
treatment ; and, whether, as his district, 
Castlerea, county Roscommcza, has been 
perfectly free from crime, his release can 
now be ordered ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn), in 
reply, said, it was a fact that a man of 
the name of Martin Mulleague was 
still in Kilmainham; but his case, as 
well as that of every person detained 
under the Protection Act, would be con- 
sidered, and very probably at the pre- 
sent moment was under the considera- 
tion of His Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant. It was also a fact that during his 
detention he made complaints of ail- 
ments, which were found not to be 
serious. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Sirk STAFFORDNORTHOCOOTE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information as to the present posi- 
tion of affairs in Egypt; and when it 
will be in the power of the Government 
to explain the policy which they are 
pursuing in that country ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
answer to the Question of the right hon. 
Baronet the Leader of the Opposition, 
I have to remind the House that, in 
January last, an Identic Instruction pro- 
posed by France was addressed to the 
English and French Agents in Egypt. 
It was to the effect that they should 
simultaneously make an identic declara- 
tion that the English and French Go- 
vernments considered the maintenance 
of Tewfik Pasha on the Throne, on the 
terms laid down by the Sultan’s Firmans, 
as the only certain means of guarantee- 
ing in Egypt the good order and pros- 
perity in which England and France 
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were equally interested. The declara- 
tion proceeded to state that the two 
Governments, being closely associated 
in the resolve to guard, by their united 
efforts, against all cause of complication 
which might menace the order of things 
established in Egypt, did not doubt that 
the assurance publicly given of their 
formal intention in this respect would 
tend to avert the dangers to which the 
Government of the Khedive might be 
exposed, and which would certainly find 
England and France united to oppose 
them. On January 30, Her Majesty’s 
Government fully stated their views as 
to the future to the Government of the 
French Republic in a most important 
despatch, which will ultimately be laid 
before Parliament, although it cannot 
be given at present. On February 6, 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
that the English and French Govern- 
ments should communicate with the 
other Powers their views as to the best 
means of maintaining the status quo ; and 
on February 11 a Circular to that effect 
was sent to the various capitals. In 
March certain differences manifested 
. themselves in the views of the English 
and French Governments; but the di- 
vergences which then existed are wholly 
at anend. During the present month 
the unconstitutional steps taken by the 
Ministers of the Khedive resulted in a 
most critical situation. This became the 
subject of an active interchange of views 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the French Republic, 
with the happy result that the two 
Powers are now in absolute accord as 
to the steps to be taken in view of future 
eventualities which it is now hoped may 
not arise. -The two Governments feel 
confident that the course agreed upon 
will meet with the assent of all the other 
Great Powers and of the Porte. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are no further 
Papers to be laid upon the Table at 
present ? 

Sim. CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
not at present. 

Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
state what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken to protect the lives and 
property of British subjects in Egypt 
during the present crisis ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the English and French Fleets have 
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gone to Suda Bay, on their way to Alex- 
andria. Orders have already been sent 
to Suda Bay that they are at once to 
proceed to Alexandria. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Can 
the hon. Baronet state, whether the as- 
sent of the Porte has been obtained to 
the course it is proposed to carry out ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he had already stated that the 
English and French Governments were 
confident in the opinion that the course 
agreed upon would meet with the assent 
of the Turkish Government. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : But 
you have not yet received it ? 

Mr. O’ DONNELL: Can the hon. 
Baronet state, whether, for the repres- 
sion of disturbance in the interior of 
Egypt, the plan sketched out of a joint 
Anglo-French military expedition, or of 
a Turkish expedition, has been approved 
of, and forms one of the bases of the 
perfect accord between England and 
France ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I must, 
Sir, with the permission of the House, 
decline to answer that Question. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT subse- 
quently asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
assent of the four other Powers had been 
obtained to the proposed political inter- 
vention in Egypt ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he had spoken of the other four 
Great Powers in his reply to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), and he could make no fur- 
ther allusion to the subject. 


LAW AND POLICE—MR. R. PENNING- 
TON—OUTRAGEOUS LANGUAGE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a speech at 
Bolton, reported in the ‘Manchester 
Examiner”’ of 10th instant, by Mr. R. 
Pennington, who said, in moving a 
vote of confidence in the Conservative 
leaders : 

‘*If Joe Chamberlain had been stabbed in 
the Park he would have met with his just de- 
serts. (Applause.) It was no use being mealy- 
mouthed about the matter ;”’ 
and, if he proposes taking any action 
in the matter ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
my attention has been called to this 
matter by the Question of the hon. 
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Member opposite (Mr. Healy.) All I 
can say is, that if language of this kind 
has been employed, nothing could be 
more detestable, nothing could deserve 
greater condemnation, and, if possible, 
punishment. As to the latter part of 
the Question, the difficulty I am under 
at present is, that I have no authentic 
report of such a statement, and I am not 
aware that the person supposed to have 
used this language is a Justice of the 
Peace. If he should be so, the Lord 
Chancellor’s attention will be instantly 
called to his conduct, if it proves to be 
well founded. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, When the Mili- 
tary Committee will report as to the 
means of destroying or defending the 
proposed Channel Tunnel; and, whether 
the noble Lord the Member for Flint- 
shire, Secretary to the Treasury, has 
given evidence before that Committee 
in favour of making the tunnel project, 
of which he is chairman ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have been 
requested by my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury to answer 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. 
The Committee now inquiring into the 
scientific questions in connection with 
the proposed Channel Tunnel is not a 
purely Military Committee. They will 
report, as I have fully explained to the 
House, as to the means of destroying 
the Tunnel and rendering it useless to 
an enemy; but after they have re- 
ported the purely military questions 
will be referred to the Military Advisers 
of the Government; but their inquiry 
is not yet complete. The noble Lord 
to whom the second part of the Ques- 
tion refers has given evidence before 
the Scientific Committee. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL, 1882—PATENT MIXTURES OF 
COFFEE AND VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether section 
six of ‘‘The Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue Bill, 1882,” is intended to annul 
Letters Patent under and pursuant to 
which mixtures of coffee and vegetable 
matter are prepared and sold as such 
mixtures ? 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gtapsrone): I am not 
aware, Sir, and the Revenue Depart- 
ment are not aware, of the existence of 
any patent rights such as are referred 
to in this Question; and I believe en- 
tirely that if such rights do exist they 
will come within the scope of the law. 
But I would recommend that, if there 
be such rights, their particular character 
should be brought under our notice, 
-e an opportunity given of examining 
them. 


IRELAND — IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT — RELEASE OF MR. 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. PULESTON (for Mr. Lewis) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will now produce the docu- 
mentary evidence of the intentions of 
the recently-imprisoned Members of this 
House with reference to their conduct 
if released from custody ; which evi- 
dence the First Lord of the Treasury 
stated had reached him through the late 
Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the docu- 
mentary evidence referred to in this 
Question consists of certain letters be- 
tween Members of this House. Their 
production would not come under any 
usual Rule that I am aware of, and 
there is no reason at present why they 
should be produced; in fact, I think it 
would be open to objection as tending to 
diminish the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. PARNELL: Perhaps it may be 
better if I-am permitted to read the 
letter in question—the letter which, as 
I understand, forms the documentary 
evidence alluded to in the Question. I 
will read it to the House. It consists of 
a letter from myself to the hon. Member 
for the County of Clare (Mr. O’Shea). It 
is headed ‘‘ Private and Confidential.” 
It is dated from Kilmainham, April 28th, 
1882, and it is in the following terms :— 


‘¢*T was very sorry that you had left Albert 
Mansions before I reached London from Eltham, 
as I had wished to tell you that, after our con- 
versation, I had made up my mind that it would 
be proper for me to put Mr. M‘Carthy in pos- 
session of the views which I had previously 
communicated to you. I desire to impress upon 
you the absolute necessity of a settlement of 
the arrears question, which will leave no recur- 
ring sore connected with it behind, and which 
will enable us to show the smaller tenantry that 
they have been treated with justice and some 
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generosity. The proposal you have described 
to me, as suggested in some quarters, of making 
a loan over however many years the payment 
might be spread, should be absolutely rejected, 
for reasons which I have already fully explained 
to you. If the arrears question be settled upon 
the lines indicated by us, I have every confi- 
dence —a confidence shared by my Colleagues— 
that the exertions which we should be able to 
make, strenuously and unremittingly, would be 
effective in stopping outrages and intimidation 
of all kinds. As regards permanent legislation 
of an ameliorating character, I may say that 
the views which you always shared with me, as 
to the admission of leaseholders to the fair-rent 
clauses of the Act, are more confirmed than 
ever. So long as the flower of the Irish pea- 
santry are kept outside the Act there cannot be 
the permanent settlement of the Land Act which 
we all so much desire. I should also strongly hope 
that some compromise might be arrived at this 
Session with regard to the amendment of the 
tenure clauses of the Land Act. It is unneces- 
sary for meto dwell upon the enormousadvantage 
to be derived from the full extension of the 
purchase clauses, which now seem practically to 
have been adopted hy all parties. The accom- 
plishment of the programme I have sketched 
out to you would, in my judgment, be regarded 
by the country as a practical settlement of the 
Land Question, and I believe that the Govern- 
ment at the end of this Session would, from the 
state of the country, feel themselves thoroughly 
justified in dispensing with further coercive 
measures.— Yours, very truly—”’ 


Then follows my signature. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I should 
like to ask the Prime Minister, whether 
the letter which we have just heard read 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) is the only letter which 
constituted the documentary evidence 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, might I be allowed to ask the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) did he read the whole of the 
letter ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not keep a 
copy of the letter in question. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) has furnished me with a copy, 
and it may be possible that one para- 
graph has been omitted; but, speaking 
for myself, I have no objection to the 
hon. Member, if he desires it, communi- 
cating the whole of the letter as I wrote 
it to the House. : 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When I spoke 
in answer to the former Question, I 
spoke in the plural number; therefore, 
it would be obvious that I had some in- 
formation over and above what was con- 
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tained in that letter; nothing, however, 
I am bound to say, in the slightest de- 
gree qualifying or contradicting it. 

Mr. WARTON: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether the 
second letter was one from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) expressing his opi- 
nion ? 

Mr. O’SHEA: I think the best plan 
would be that I should take the earliest 
opportunity of explaining every detail 
in connection with this matter. [ Cries of 
‘Read, read!” ] I have not the docu- 
ment with me, and am, therefore, unable 
to read it. [A document was here 
handed to the hon. Member, who had 
resumed his seat, by Mr. W. E. 
Forster. } 

Mr. O’SHEA, again rising: A copy 
of the letter in question has been putin 
my hands. [ Cries of ‘Read!”] Ido 
not think it is fair 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Read the last 
paragraph. 

Mr. O’SHEA: Very well; I will read 
the whole letter. [The hon. Member 
then read the same letter as that read to 
the House by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), the conclud- 
ing paragraph of which was, however, 
in the following terms | :— 





“The accomplishment of the programme I 
have sketched out to you would, in my judg- 
ment, be regarded by the country as a practical 
settlement of the Land Question, and would, I 
feel sure, enable us to co-operate cordially for 
the future with the Liberal Party in forward- 
ing Liberal principles; and I believe that the 
Government at the end of the Session would, 
from the state of the country, feel themselves 
thoroughly justified in dispensing with future 
coercive measures. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether he ob- 
tained the copy of the letter of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell) as a Member of the Cabinet of 
which he was recently a Member? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER not rising, 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: I will repeat 
the Question for the benefit of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [The hon. Member 
repeated the Question. | 

r. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Clare——— [ Cries of ‘Order, 
order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) is not 
entitled to ask that Question, because it 
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does not relate to any Bill or Motion be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I wish to ask a 
Question, Sir, with reference to this 
letter, which has been written by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). I wish to ask the Prime Mi- 
nister, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had seen that letter before he 
informed the House that no understand- 
ing whatever had arisen between him- 
self and the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork prior to the liberation of the 
‘* suspects ”’ from Kilmainham ? 

Mr. DILLWYN: May ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
whether any other correspondence passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think if 
the hon. Member refers to the answer 
which I have just given to the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners), he 
will see that I stated that that was not 
the only letter which has been brought 
to my knowledge. With regard to the 
Question just put to me by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Onslow), I had seen that 
letter. I did say, and I repeat now, 
that there never was the slightest under- 
standing of any kind between the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and the 
Government. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork asked nothing from us, 
and he got nothing from us. On our 
side, we asked nothing, and got nothing 
from him. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Dothe “ some quar- 
ters”’ referred to in the letter of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, from 
whence the proposition with reference 
to the arrears came, mean that it was 
from Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 


IRISH CHANCERY LEASES—DEPRIVA- 
TION OF COMPENSATION FOR IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
in all Chancery leases, in the case of 
Chancery lettings, since the Land Act of 
1870, a Clause has been inserted de- 
priving tenants of all compensation for 
improvements ; and, whether it has been 
practically decided that such tenants have 
no redress under the Land Act of 1881 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) (for Mr. 
GrapsTonE), in reply, said, that the 
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present form of Chancery leases did not 
contain any such provision as that 
alluded to by the hon. Member. 


CUSTOMS RE - ORGANIZATION — THE 
NEW WAREHOUSING SCHEME — 
PROMOTION. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
under the new re-organization of the 
Customs, it is the case that Clerks now 
receiving £120 and £130 per annum, 
with seven years’ service, are to be 
promoted to be First-Class Examining 
Officers at £230 per annum, over the 
heads of officials now serving as Examin- 
ing Officers at £140 to £200 per annum, 
with from 18 to 30 years’ service; also, 
Whether it is the fact that a Second- 
Class Examining Officer of the Customs, 
from an outport, has been promoted to 
be a First-Class Examining Officer in 
London over the heads of several Second- 
Class Examining Officers, now on the 
London establishment, who took higher 
places in the competitive examination at 
the time of their original appointments ; 
and, if so, for what reason these officers 
have been passed over ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the facts 
stated in the former part of the Ques- 
tion are substantially accurate. The 
clerks referred to are appointed to 
newly-created posts, and for the good 
of the Public Service. The increase of 
salaries they will receive partly repre- 
sents increased hours of work. No in- 
jury is inflicted by their appointments 
on the present second-class examining 
officers. As regards the second part, it 
is true that certain second-class examin- 
ing officers at the outports have, in the 
interest of the Public Service, been pro- 
moted to the firstclassin London. This 
has been done, because those officers 
have proved themselves better fitted for 
promotion than others, some of whom 
may have passed a better competitive 
examination on entering the Service. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL TRAIN FROM 
BASINGSTOKE TO EXETER. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Post- 
master General, If, after consideration 
of the many memorials presented to him 
on the subject, he is able to give a favour- 
able reply to the request for the estab- 
lishment of a Mail Train by the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway from 
Basingstoke to Exeter ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in answer to 
the hon. Member, I beg to state that the 
matter referred to in his Question is re- 
ceiving careful consideration; but that 
the inquiries which are being made on 
the subject cannot be completed for some 
little time. I can assure him that no 
unnecessary delay will be allowed to 
occur in arriving at a decision upon it. 


IRELAND—REMOVAL OF PLACARDS 
AT PALLAS GREEN. 


Mr. DILLON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, on Tues- 
day, at Doon, Pallas Green, county 
Limerick, the police tore down the pla- 
cards containing Address, signed by 
Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt, 
condemning the assassination, andcalling 
on the people to aid in bringing mur- 
derers to justice; whether the police, on 
being questioned, said they acted under 
orders; and, whether Pallas Green is 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s district ; and, if so, 
what steps he proposes to take ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the Constabulary removed some of the 
placards referred to in this Question ; 
but, on its coming to the notice of the 
authorities, the police were directed not 
to interfere with them; and I do not 
propose to take any further steps in the 
matter. I believe that, as a matter of fact, 
Pallas Green is in Mr. Lloyd’s district. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If it is true that 
Mr. Wylie, Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mission now sitting in Tyrone to adjudi- 
cate upon rents, is a practising barrister 
on the Circuit of which Tyrone forms 
part; and, whether Mr. Cunninghame, 
another member of that Sub-Commis- 
sion, is a manure and flour merchant 
(in Londonderry) having business con- 
nections with the tenantry of the county, 
gs rents he is appointed to judicially 

xf 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy): Sir, 
my friend Mr. Wylie, on acceptance of 
office as a legal Assistant Commissioner, 
ceased to practise as a barrister. Mr. 
Cunninghame is partner in a Derry firm 
of corn merchants, who also deal in 
flour; but, as a matter of course, since 
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his appointment under the Land Com- 
mission, he has not taken any part in 
the management of the business of the 
firm. He states that he has no business 
connection whatever with the tenantry 
of Tyrone. 


ARMY (INDIA)—SECOND LIEUTENANT 
COLONELS IN INDIA. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther it is the case that Second Lieu- 
tenant Colonels of British regiments in 
India only receive Major’s pay; if so, 
from what date this has been the prac- 
tice ; and, whether the reduction of their 
pay is to be temporary or permanent ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the noble Lord has been entirely 
misinformed. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the pay of second lieutenant 
colonels. Second lieutenant colonels 
serving in India receive the same pay, 
and always have received the same pay, 
as first lieutenant colonels. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, at what 
time he proposes to bring in the Arrears 
Bill? I also think it would be for 
the convenience of the House if he 
could give us some information as to the 
probable course ‘of Business, and like- 
wise as to the probable time of adjourn- 
ing for the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with refer- 
ence to the adjournment for the Whit- 
suntide holidays, it is not unreasonable 
that a Question should be put at this 
time on such a subject; but in view of 
the urgency of Irish Business at this 
moment, on which the House is likely 
to be engaged, I should like, with the 
gaveienen of the House, to have a few 

ays more before making an announce- 
ment on that matter. With regard to 
the two subjects—one very important, 
and the other part of the necessary Busi- 
ness of the year—I wish to say, as to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, that 
I believe it is not necessary, and I do 
not propose to take any steps with that 
Bill before Whitsuntide. It will suffice 
if we go on with it after the Recess. 
With respect to the important question 
of Procedure, although there might be 
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the power of applying small intervals of 
time to the discussion of that question, I 
do not think that would be a convenient 
mode of proceeding ; and on that account, 
and on that account only, I think it would 
be advantageous and more convenient 
to the House if we at once consider it 
as settled that no steps shall be taken 
on that matter unti] after Whitsun- 
tide. As to the question of Arrears, I 
will proceed on the assumption that it is 
the desire of the House generally to 
know, with some exactness, what Her 
Majesty’s Governmentintend to propose. 
But it is not a subject requiring any 
lengthened statement; consequently, I 
shall propose, at half-past 11, to ask the 
House to desist from the Business then 
in progress in order to allow that state- 
ment to be made. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked, when 
Members might expect to have copies of 
the Bill for the Prevention of Crime in 
Treland. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he was told that there were a 
considerable number of copies in the 
Vote Office, and that they would be sup- 
plied that evening. He was bound to 
say, on behalf of the draftsmen, that they 
had worked day and night to get the 
Bill ready. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) whether, under the circumstances, 
he would proceed to-morrow with his 
Motion for the abolition of the House of 
Lords ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply, said, 
that if the Motion were merely one of a 
theoretical character, he should not pro- 
ceed with it to-morrow; but as, con- 
sidering the circumstances, he thought 
it was an exceedingly practical Motion, 
he proposed to go on with it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, if it was intended to take a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was the 
intention of the Government. The Busi- 
ness taken at the Morning Sitting would 
be the Orders that were to be proceeded 
with that evening. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to the Order for the Committee on the 
Ballot Act Continuance Bill be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion relating to Arrears 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
or Qo — 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bixt 21.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 


Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 9th May. | 
[FIRST NIGHT. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Corrupt Practices. 
Clause 1 (What is treating). 


Mr. WARTON proposed, in page 1, 
line 8, to leave out the words “ such 
persons,’ and insert the words “ the 
agents of candidates.” It appeared to 
him that the clause as it stood went too 
far. It declared that— 

‘* Whereas under section four of the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act, 1854, persons other 
than candidates are not liable to any punish- 
ment for treating, and it is expedient to make 
such persons liable.” 

The following portion of the section, 
from lines 11 to 21 inclusive, were very 
large and wide. They made it possible 
that any person, utterly unconnected 
with the candidate in any way what- 
ever, who might ask another person, 
who might ask somebody else, and so 
on ad infinitum, to supply or give food 
or refreshment or do something else— 
they made it possible to punish such per- 
sons for treating, and to render the vote 
of the elector who accepted refresh- 
ment void. It seemed to him that the 
real origin of corruption must be in the 
candidate himself; and his object in 
moving this Amendment was to punish 
the agents of candidates for treating; but 
not to make any person liable who was 
only a partizan without having the least 
connection with the candidate. Under 
the stringent meaning of this section 
every such person would be liable. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General knew 
perfectly well that the doctrine of agency 
in election matters had been extended 
far beyond what was ever known before. 
A man was an agent for the candidate 
whether he liked it or not—an involun- 
tary agent, so to speak. There were 
numerous cases in which a man having 
been seen speaking to another man was 
immediately converted into an agent. 





of Rent in Ireland.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. Gladstone 


At present the doctrine of agency had 
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been pushed so far that it was most un- 
desirable to extend it further. In point 
of fact, a very trifling act rendered a 
man guilty of treating as the law nov 
stood. Not only was a candidate, and 
every agent he might directly appoint, 
liable, but every person whom they 
were seen speaking to for a single 
moment. If the Committee really 
wished to strike at corruption they 
should strike at it by means of the can- 
didates themselves, and those who acted 
as their agents. They all knew what 
Party feeling was at an election time; 
that there were men who honourably 
devoted themselves to {!:o interests of 
the Party; and it would be a very hard 
thing if a person in that position, talk- 
ing with a friend about the election, or 
treating a friend at election time, having 
no connection whatever with the candi- 
date, and no interest in the election be- 
yond the success of his own political opi- 
nions, should be held, underthe stringent 
provisions of this section, to have ren- 
dered himself liable to punishment for 
treating. If they drew the line so tight 
they would defeat the object they had in 
view. It was an overstrained piece of 
legislation, which sought to make people 
too virtuous. He was satisfied that any 
attempt to make the people too moral 
would entirely fail. He looked upon 
such stringent legislation as ridiculous 
and absurd, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out the words ‘such per- 
sons,” and insert the words ‘‘ the agents 
of candidates.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
the first Amendment proposed was one 
that he could not accept; but he was 
sure the Committee would see that it 
was impossible he could accept the pre- 
sent one. The question of treating at 
elections was becoming every day a more 
serious question ; and it was extending 
not only to Parliamentary, but to mu- 
nicipal elections. Municipal elections 
and Parliamentary elections were made 
to depend on each other; and if they 
stopped bribery, as he hoped they would 
succeed in doing by this Bill, care must 
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be taken lest those who were restrained 
from bribing should be driven into em- 
ploying a minor method of influencing 
the vote, by treating. Let the Commit- 
tee see what it was that the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend proposed. 
At present no person was held to be 
guilty of treating or corrupt practices 
except the candidate or his agents. Was 
it not necessary to guard against per- 
sons, who might not be proved to be 
agents, corrupting the constituency by 
opening the public-houses and treating 
indiscriminately ? His hon. and learned 
Friend was wrong in the interpretation 
he had placed upon the clause. Before 
it could be constituted into an offence, it 
was necessary that proof should be 
given that the treating took place for 
the purpose of influencing an elector to 
give, or to refrain from giving, his vote ; 
and, therefore, the act of any person in 
paying for drink or refreshment for a 
friend, or influences altogether apart 
from the election, would not be held to 
be treating at all. The drink or refresh- 
ments must have been given for the pur- 
pose of influencing the vote. His hon. 
and learned Friend asked the Committee 
by legislation to declare that a man who 
could not be proved to be an agent might 
treat as mueh as he liked ; that he might 
open every public-house, and corrupt 
the voters as much as he could; and 
that unless it could be shown that he 
was an agent his acts should not be 
punishable. The clause proposed to 
punish persons other than the candi- 
dates and agents who were guilty of 
treating. The treating was equally dan- 
gerous, whethér the person doing it 
could be proved to be an agent or not. 
Substantially, the clause kept the law as 
it was; and all the Committee was asked 
to do was to extend the law to the acts 
of other persons besides the candidate 
and his agents. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS remarked 
that upon this particular point he was 
unable to agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend behind him (Mr. Warton). He 
thought it was quite necessary that other 
persons besides the candidate and his 
agents should be punished if they were 
guilty of treating for the purpose of 
influencing the election. He should be 
much more with his hon. and learned 
Friend when the Committee came to 
deal with another part of the Bill, as to 
the way in which it was proposed to 
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affect the candidate himself. There were 
various parts of the Bill that he enter- 
tained strong objections to; but he cer- 
tainly could not support the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had forgotten to read 
the latter part of the clause, because it 
went a great deal beyond influence. It 
applied not only to undue influence in 
regard to the elector, but to the 

* Influencing of any other person to give or 

refrain from giving his vote, or on account of 
such person or any other person having voted 
or refrained from voting, or being about to 
vote or refrain from voting at such election, or 
otherwise, for the purpose of promoting or pro- 
curing the election of a candidate at such elec- 
tion.”’ 
He thought that the clause was either 
great nonsense, or else it was one of the 
most stringent and tyrannical provisions 
he had ever read. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was the old law. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he would come to that point by-and-bye. 
He wanted to know what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant by the word 
‘‘influence,”’ because it was possible to 
influence a man in many ways besides 
giving him money? They might in- 
fluence a person in standing as a candi- 
date by offering him entertainment and 
provisions. No definition whatever was 
given in the Bill of what ‘ entertain- 
ment or provision” was. By-and-bye 
he should have occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to some questions in regard to ‘‘ enter- 
tainment and provision” in regard to 
electioneering matters before an election, 
which he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would find it difficult to an- 
swer. He only wished now to point out 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
this clause, strong as the language was 
in which it was drawn, referred to 
matters before the election just as much 
as to those which occurred during the 
election. It was impossible to say whe- 
ther a candidate who was asked to come 
down and stay at the house of a friend 
during the election, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience and expense of putting 
up at an hotel, might not have been 
participating in treating and corrupt 

ractices. If that were not so let the 

on. and learned Gentleman explain 
what it was that was really meant. He 
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would take the case of a gentleman who 
desired to stand as a candidate, and a 
friend, who was an elector, said to him 
—‘* You cannot afford the expense of 
living at a public hotel during the time 
of the election; come and stay with 
me.” If the candidate agreed to stay 
with his friend, it certainly might have 
an influence in the election; and if an 
Election Petition were presented against 
the return, both the candidate and his 
friends might be found guilty of corrupt 
practices. He did not at all mean to 
say that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Warton) would be altogether right 
in confining the question of treating 
simply to the candidate and his agents; 
but it was quite clear that the clause, as 
it was drawn, was far too wide in its 
terms. The net of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was, however, much 
too widely spread; and if his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Warton) took a 
division upon the subject, he (Mr. C. 
Bentinck) should vote with him, because 
he thought the Committee were invited 
to tread on very dangerous ground. 

Mr. GORST said, the remarks of the 
tight hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had spoken last were not confined to the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
The simple question before the Com- 
mittee was, whether treating should be 
applied to the candidate and his agents 
only, or to all persons ? Upon that point 
he did not think there could be much 
difference of opinion ; and he was unable 
to support the Amendment. vf the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). 

Mr. WARTON intimated that he 
would not press the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tar CHAIRMAN asked the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) if he proposed to move the next 
Amendment in line 11, to leave out *‘ any 
person,” and insert ‘‘ the agent of any 
candidate ?”’ 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
had reference to the same point, and he 
would not waste the time of the Com- 
mittee by moving it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
1, line 11, after the word ‘‘ who,”’ to in- 
sert ‘‘ corruptly.”’ The Act of 1854 con- 
fined the punishment for treating to the 
candidates and their agents. The present 
clause proposed to extend the liability 
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for treating to persons other than candi- 
dates, and it further proposed to make 
treating, what in point of fact it was 
not at present—namely, a criminal 
offence, and to visit it with severe and 
unexampled penalties. In altering the 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act of 
1854 for this purpose, a word of essen- 
tial importance was left out, which was 
inserted in the Act of 1854. In the Act 
of 1854 treating was defined in this 
way—any candidate who shall “ cor- 
ruptly” be guilty of treating ; and it 
had been held again and again that the 
word ‘‘ corruptly ” influenced the whole 
construction of the sentence. It was 
provided by the prese:.t clause that 
any person who by himself or any other 
person, either before, during, or after 
an election, was directly or indirectly 
guilty of treating, in order to induce a 
voter to give or to refrain from giving 
his vote, he should render himself liable 
to certain penalties. But the word ‘ cor- 
ruptly,” which appeared in the Act of 
1854, was of great importance. He 
would read a sentence from a judgment 
by Lord Blackburn, in which that noble 
and learned Lord said— 

“ As to this word ‘ corruption’ it is used in 
connection with treating. It does not neces- 
sarily mean wickedly, or immorally, or dis- 
honestly, but with the object and intent of 
doing that which the Legislature plainly means 
to forbid. In fact, giving meat and drink is 
treating, when the person who gives it gives it 
with the intention of influencing the vote, and 
not otherwise ; and in all cases where it is at- 
tempted to show that meat and drink have been 
given it becomes a question of fact for the 
Judge to find out whether the intention with 
which it was given is made out, and in each in- 
dividual case that must stand upon its own 
grounds.” 

If the word “corruptly ”’ were not in- 
serted the construction of the clause 
would amount to this—post hoc propter 
hoc. Wherever refreshment was given, 
however innocently, the heavy penalties 
which this section proposed to inflict 
for treating would be imposed. For in- 
stance, if a person met a friend on the 
way to the poll and said, ‘‘ Come and 
have some lunch with me,’ if the invi- 
tation were accepted, notwithstanding 
that both might have made up their 
minds how they were to vote, if they 
did vote at the election, both of them, in 
consequence of this innocent act of hos- 
pitality, might be treated as felons and 
subjected to disqualification and severe 
penalties. He was sure that his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral could not mean to carry the clause 
to such an extreme length; and he would 
therefore ask him to insert the word 
‘‘corruptly,” so as to make the clause 
correspond with the Act of 1854. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after ‘‘ who,” insert ‘‘ corruptly.”— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘corruptly’ be there inserted.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his hon. and learned 
Friend was mistaken in his view that 
treating was now for the first time made 
a criminal offence. That was not so. It 
was at present a criminal offence on the 
part of the candidate. The whole ques- 
tion of the legal effect of the word ‘‘cor- 
ruptly ”’ was discussed in the case of 
‘‘Cooper v. Slade,” which arose out of 
the Cambridge Election. In that case 
Sir Frederick Slade, innocently, and 
without the slightest intention of break- 
ing the law, allowed money to be paid 
for the expenses of a voter at an elec- 
tion, and the matter was considered on 
an appeal to the House of Lords, and 
the late Lord Cranworth held that ‘cor- 
ruptly ’’ meant nothing, unless it meant 
for the purpose of procuring the vote. 
In that case, treating with such an ob- 
ject would be corrupt; but the word 
‘corrupt’? did not define the offence. 
It had no strict legal meaning; but it 
might mislead the unwary. A person 
could not be found guilty unless he was 
proved to have given drink or other en- 
tertainment for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the vote. The Judges also said that 
the insertion of the word did no harm. 
Under the circumstances, he (the At- 
torney General) had to consider what 
course he ought totake. He was anxious 
to meet the wishes of the Committee. 
If the word were inserted he did not 
think it would do any harm, because the 
Judges had already held that it had, in 
relation to the briber, no legal effect. 
He would, therefore, give way if the 
Committee preferred that the clause 
should be made to agree with the Act 
of 1854, rather than prolong the discus- 
sion, because there was so very much 
more in the Bill that deserved considera- 
tion. To save time, if the Amendment 
were pressed, he would accept it; but, at 
the same time, he was of opinion that it 
was altogether unnecessary. 
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Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS re- 
marked that, although it was true some 
Judges were agreed that the word ‘‘cor- 
ruptly ” did no harm, others might say, 
finding the word in the Act of 1854, and 
expressly left out in the Act of 1882, 
that there must have been some inten- 
tion on the part of the Legislature in 
omitting it, and that, therefore, they 
would give effect to the omission. He, 
therefore, thought it would be much 
better to restore the word. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. WARTON said, he had two 


Amendments to propose in the clause 
to provide that the guilt of treating 
should be confined to persons duly ap- 
pointed agents, and before, during, or 
within 28 days after the election. 

Mr. ONSLOW observed, that before 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend came in he had an Amendment 
to propose. He wished, in the first place, 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General what he meant by the word 
before?” The clause said— 

‘* Any person who corruptly by himself, or 
by any other person, either before, during, or 
after an election,” &c. 

He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should lay down how long before 
an election took place corrupt practices 
could be supposed to have prevailed. 
The words as they stood were very wide, 
and might mean from the time of the 
last previous election up to the time of 
the next election. It might be construed 
to mean that if a person went down to a 
constituency with the desire of becoming 
a future candidate, when there was no 
election pending, and paid something for 
an entertainment of a very harmless 
character, it was an illegitimate attempt 
to influence the constituency. There 
were many instances, he believed, in 
which candidates and the agents of can- 
didates subscribed something towards a 

articular entertainment. How long 

efore an election was that to be con- 
sidered corrupt practice ? Without some 
distinct definition the most innocent acts 
might be set down as connected with 
the election, and so falling under the 
head of corrupt practices. He fully ad- 


mitted that certain acts, which were in- 
nocent when no election was in prospect, 
would become corrupt practices after a 
vacancy had been declared, or when a 
General Election had become imminent. 
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He, therefore, thought it was advisable 
that the Committee should have an ex- 
planation from the hon. and learned 
Attorney General as to what was exactly 
meant by the word ‘‘ before.” In order 
to bring the matter regularly before the 
Committee, he would move the omission 
of the word ‘‘ before.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the word “ before.””— 
(Mr. Onslow.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘before’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the word had the 
same meaning as it had in the Act of 
1854. Section 4 of that Act contained 
the same word, and whatever was meant 
then was meant now, as the present 
clause was a copy of that section. He 
could not give a definition of the word 
“before.” If the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman were agreed to, the 
consequence would be that months and 
months before an election there would 
be open houses. The entertainments 
referred to by the hon. Member, when 
there was no election in prospect, had 
never been held to void an election or 
to affect the return. The only corrupt 
practices which affected the return were 
acts which were committed for purposes 
of bribery and treating. It was much 
better to leave every case to be dealt 
with according to its own circumstances. 
If treating took place for the purpose of 
obtaining votes the Judge, on the trial 
of the Petition, would unseat the Mem- 
ber. Otherwise he would not. That 
had been the doctrine expounded by the 
learned Judges on every occasion, and 
there had never been a complaint that 
any Member had been improperly un- 
seated for treating. Each case stood by 
itself; and if the hon. Member insisted 
on the Amendment he should be com- 
pelled to oppose it. They had done 
very well for 28 years without any defi- 
nition, and if a definition were at- 
tempted difficulties would arise. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
knew there were very great difficulties 
in the way of defining the extent of the 
word; and he felt with the hon. and 
learned Attorney General that it was 
almost impossible to alter the clause, or 
to attempt a definition. The difficulty, 
however, was a minor one in this in- 
stance, Where the difficulty really arose 
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was later on, when they came to deal 
with the maximum expenses. The diffi- 
culty would then become a very serious 


one. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he believed 
that the clause created a new offence 
altogether. The candidate himself, ‘if 
he sanctioned treating, or was guilty of 
it himself, was, undoubtedly, liable to 
the penalties of the Act; but, in this 
case, the Committee were enlarging the 
penalty, and were making the candidate 
responsible for the act of any person 
who chose to treat a voter six months 
before the election. Therefore, he was 
inclined to think that the clause should 
be qualified in some way. As they were 
extending the Act of 1854, and making 
the candidate responsible for the acts of 
other persons, he thought this ought 
not to be permitted without a strict 
limitation of the responsibility. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to put 
one point to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. In all boroughs and 
counties they had committees for elec- 
tion purposes, and each of the committee- 
men was supposed to be an agent of the 
candidate—in fact, as the Attorney Gene- 
ral knew, the Judges had always ruled so. 
Was he to understand that if it could be 
proved that any committeeman who was 
supposed to be an agent had spent a 
sovereign or two in treating, although 
the Member for the time being, or the 
candidate, might know nothing about it, 
the act of the committeeman might be 
brought up afterwards against the can- 
didate, and the candidate, or it might 
be the Member, would be liable to suffer 
the penalties imposed by the Bill? If 
they made the Bill more severe than 
the present law, they might depend upon 
it that there would be many more Peti- 
tions than there were now. He was 
satisfied that the insertion of this little 
word ‘‘ before” would give rise here- 
after to considerable difficulty ; and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, with the great legal acumen 
he possessed, with the assistance of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
would be able to define what the word 
was to mean. If not, he was afraid 
that great difficulty and scandal would 
arise. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
present clause should be read in con- 
Junction with the corresponding clause 
of the Act of 1854, The clause of that 





Act provided that any person who should 
corruptly do such and such acts before 
the election should be liable to certain 
penalties. The present Bill extended the 
penalty, and made it a criminal offence ; 
but it seemed to him that the two 
clauses, with the Amendment already 
accepted by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, might be made 
the same, with the same penalty and the 
same definition attached to the offence 
as that which was contained in the Act 
of 1854. 

Mr. WARTON said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) that as they were extending 
the penalty they ought in some way to 
qualify the responsibility. Every candi- 
date would know when he became a 
candidate, and would know very well 
whether, if he was guilty of treating, he 
did so with a corrupt motive. But it 
would be very different if he were to be 
rendered responsible for the acts of every 
zealous partizan, even before he really 
became a candidate, and even although 
the treating was done in the most inno- 
cent manner possible. The question was 
by no means so simple as his hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to suppose. 
Everything depended upon the person 
by whom the offence was committed. 
What he meant was this. When aman 
started as a candidate he knew the pre- 
cise moment at which he did start, and 
it might be a reason why he should 
abstain from giving or contributing to- 
wards any public entertainment, or from 
giving drink to people; but a middle- 
man, who was only a friend of the candi- 
date, with the most innocent intentions, 
might very easily be caught by the 
stringent provisions of this section, if 
the Government persisted in retaining 
the word “ before,’ which made it apply 
to acts committed long before the elec- 
tion. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General told the Committee that the 
clause was a copy of the section of the 
Act of 1854. Now, he (Mr. Warton) 
had the section of the Act of 1854 before 
him; and, without quibbling at minor 
alterations of small importance, he was 
prepared to contend that there was a 
very great difference indeed, especially 
when he came to the later part of the 
section. At any rate, the section of the 
present Bill was by no means an exact 
copy of the section of the Act of 1854; 
and he thought the Committee ought to 
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be exceedingly careful, when the penalty 
was made to involve such serious conse- 
quences, how they extended the law. 
Under all the circumstances, he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Onslow). 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
wished to point out to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
that this section differed very materially 
from the corresponding section of the 
Act of 1854. The word “before,” in 
the Act of 1854 was limited by these 
words—‘‘ every candidate who at an 
election shall before.” That showed that 
the word ‘‘ before’ could only apply to 
the time cf election, when the candidate 
was fairly in the field. But the present 
clause provided that ‘‘ any person who 
by himself or by any other person, either 
before, during, or after an election,” 
and, consequently, a far more extended 
meaning was given to the clause. 

Mr. T. ©. THOMPSON said, he 
would like to know from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General if the clause 
was to extend to acts of private hospi- 
tality? In the North of England they 
were a very hospitable people; and it had 
been his good fortune, during the time of 
election, to be entertained by a personal 
friend. He wished to know whether, if 
the same thing occurred hereafter, a 
similar act of hospitality would render 
his friend liable to a penalty for treat- 
ing? He believed that the object of 
the hospitality thus extended to him was 
the promotion of his election, which 
seemed to bring it within the words of 
the Bill, and made those who offered 
and those who shared it guilty of a 
‘‘ corrupt practice.” 

Mr. GORST said, he could sympa- 
thize with the desire of his hon. Friends 
on that side of the House to obtain from 
the Government, if possible, a definition 
of the time at which an election was to 
be considered to have commenced ; but 
it would be impossible to give such a 
definition, and the ultimate determina- 
tion of the point would in every case 
have to be left to a legal tribunal, and 
the Judge would have to say at what 
ee date the election contest began. 

e confessed that he was unable to see 
any real hardship in the provision con- 
tained in the section, either to the per- 
son accused of corrupt practices or to the 
candidate. Of course, any person who 
committed the corrupt practice of treat- 
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ing would know very well whether he 
did it for the purpose of influencing 
votes at the election, if there was an 
election actually taking place or in pros- 
pect; and if it could be shown that he 
was not acting with a view to an im- 
mediate election, then the Judge would 
acquit him of any corrupt practice. In 
point of fact, what the candidate or any 
other person had been doing either be- 
fore, during, or after an election would 
be for the Court to determine; and it 
would be necessary to determine each 
case by the particular circumstances at- 
tending it. Then, in regard to the can- 
didate himself. He would not be held 
liable for the acts of any person until 
such person became his agent. He 
would know when the election com- 
menced, so far as he himself was per- 
sonally concerned, and whether any 
persons, either directly or indirectly, 
had been clothed by him with the cha- 
racter of election agents; and until the 
time arrived at which the contest really 
began, and certain persons were placed 
in the position of agents, he would not 
be liable for their acts. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the Committee ought to have 
the opinion of the Law Ofticers of the 
Crown upon this point. He would as- 
sume that some person had been guilty 
of treating before the election; that, 
knowing an election was likely to take 
place within the year, some person living 
in the borough did treat, by asking 
electors to entertainments within his 
own house, with the intention thereby 
of influencing the next election. This 
would be done at atime when there was 
no election ; but by-and-bye an election 
took place, and the candidate, on going 
down to the borough, appointed this 
gentleman his election agent. The can- 
didate might know nothing about him, 
or what had taken place previously, 
and, being in complete ignorance, he ap- 
pointed him to act as his agent. Under 
such circumstances, was the candidate to 
be held responsible for acts committed 
by the agent years before he became a 
candidate ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarkeR HerscHE tt) said, he was clearly 
of opinion that, under such circumstances, 
the candidate would not be held respon- 
sible. He believed it never had been so 
held against the candidate. The liability 
of the candidate would always be con- 
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fined to the acts of those whom he directly 
constituted his agents, or those whom he 
recognized as his agents, after he became 
a candidate. So far as he was aware, 
there had been no case in which a can- 
didate had been held responsible for 
acts committed by any person before he 
became a candidate. In answer to the 
question of his hon. Friend and Col- 
league the Member for the City of Dur- 
ham (Mr. T. OC. Thompson), he trusted 
—indeed, there was every reason to be- 
lieve—that when his hon. Friend was 
entertained it was with no corrupt in- 
tention; and, therefore, it would clearly 
not come within the conditions of the 
section. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he believed that 
Members of Parliament were supposed 
to be candidates for the next election, so 
long as they continued to represent a 
constituency. Personally, he had not 
issued any address or solicited any sup- 
port in his county (Louth); but he cer- 
tainly intended to be a candidate again, 
and he might, therefore, be regarded as 
a candidate in expectation. Now that 
the Irish Members had been gratified 
by the removal from Office of the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he certainly 
proposed to go over to Ireland and visit 
his constituents. In all probability, he 
should dine every day with persons in- 
vited to meet him for the purpose of 
hearing his views on political matters ; 
and he wished to know whether that 
would be deemed treating and a corrupt 
practice within the meaning of the pre- 
sent section? [An hon. Memper: Not 
unless the motive was a corrupt one. | 
Was he to understand that the word 
“corruptly”? had been inserted in the 
clause ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Yes. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not been 
aware of that fact. Of course, it com- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he desired 
to point out that the whole of this sec- 
tion did not bear upon any specific 
candidate, as the corresponding section 
of the Act of 1854 did, but applied to 
treating by any candidate or other per- 
son in his behalf before, during, or after 
the election. In point of fact, it struck 
at all political entertainments which 
might be given at any time in any 
borough or county ; and he was afraid 
that it might affect any meeting of 
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a Liberal or Conservative Association 
given for the promotion of the objects 
of their respective Parties. Indeed, it 
might put a candidate to the trouble 
and expense of defending himself from 
charges in connection with a political 
entertainment given some four or five 
years before. For instance, it might be 
contended three or four years hence 
that the banquet recently given at Liver- 
pool, at which the Marquess of Salis- 
bury was present, came within the scope 
of the clause. The section, therefore, 
would require a good deal of guarding 
in order to prevent abuse. At the pro- 
per time he intended, himself, to propose 
the omission of the words ‘‘ or otherwise 
for the purpose of promoting or pro- 
curing the election of a candidate at 
such election.”” In the meantime, he 
would support the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) if he pressed 
the Amendment, unless the Government 
consented to some modification of the 
clause, so as to make it clearly applicable 
to a particular election. 

Mr. HOPWOOD held that any fur- 
ther limitation of the clause would be 
detrimental, and hoped that the Govern- 
ment would stand firmly by the section 
as it stood. If they adopted the Amend- 
ment the effect would be to give the 
briber or treater a starting point, and 
show him how far he might safely go in 
the direction of corrupt practices with- 
out voiding the election. It seemed to 
him that the clause was already fairly 
limited by the proviso that the cor- 
rupt practices must have been done for 
the purpose of influencing the person to 
whom the drink or entertainment was 
given. It must have been done with a 
corrupt motive. He admitted that there 
was similar looseness in defining many 
misdemeanours and crimes, and that 
many persons might, by possibility, be 
brought within the range of the law; 
but, as a matter of fact, it was not found 
that they were unfairly brought within 
it. People were very slow to commence 
a malicious prosecution unless there were 
good grounds for proceeding with it; 
and if any man was guilty of a corrupt 
practice for the purpose of influencing 
an election, no one would dispute that he 
ought to come within the four corners of 
the definition contained in the clause. 
Any further limitation, therefore, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the good 
working of the clause. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
hoped that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General would not give way upon 
this point. If treating were to be made 
more safe it would be better to strike 
out the clause altogether. It would 
only make treating the more sure to 
define the times and occasions on which 
it might safely be resorted to. They 
had already inserted a safeguard in the 
section by providing that the treating 
should have been given for the purpose 
of corruptly influencing the vote, and 
that was the full extent to which they 
ought to be called upon to guard it. 

Smrr HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
he was sorry that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) had left the House, as he 
confessed that he did not understand the 
answer his hon. and learned Friend had 
given to the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), because it appeared to be abso- 
lutely in conflict with the decision in a 
ease with which the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) would be quite 
familiar. It was alleged that the 
acts of a person before the election 
would be a corrupt practice, and must be 
dealt with by the Election Judge, on 
evidence, in the same way as any other 
corrupt practice. The case to which he 
referred was one which was actually ad- 
judicated upon. The allegation was 
that the candidate had accepted the ser- 
vices of a particular Assoviation without 
the least knowledge that corrupt prac- 
tices had been committed by the Asso- 
ciation before the election; but, never- 
theless, on account of an offence com- 
mitted by the Association prior to their 
services being accepted by the candi- 
date, the candidate was unseated. [An 
hon. Member: Where was it?] It was 
at Taunton, and the candidate was Mr. 
Serjeant Cox, who accepted the services 
of the Conservative Association of the 
borough, after, he regretted to say, they 
had been guilty of a corrupt practice. It 
appeared that the Association had been 
in the habit of paying voters, not for 
any real loss of time, but 5s. a head for 
attending the Registration Court. The 
Judge very justly held that that was 
obviously bribery and a corrupt prac- 
tice; but, nevertheless, the act was com- 
mitted some months before the election, 
and without the knowledge of the candi- 
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date himself. But the fact that it had 








been done by persons whose services 
the candidate afterwards accepted as his 
agents was sufficient, in the opinion of 
the Judge who tried the case, to unseat 
Mr. Serjeant Cox. Therefore, it was 
evident that the decision of the Judge 
was entirely at variance with the opinion 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he bad no wish to 
refer especially to the circumstances of 
the Taunton Election alluded to by his 
hon. and learned Friend. He knew per- 
fectly well that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who was unseated took no 
part in the corrupt practice for which 
he was unseated. No doubt, the Con- 
servative Association of Taunton had 
been dealing with matters connected 
with the registration before the month 
of September ; but the payments them- 
selves were made within one week of 
the polling day, and they were made by 
the committee who were acting as agents 
for the purpose of conducting the elec- 
tion. Further, they were payments 
made to voters who were not required to 
appear, and had not appeared, in the 
Revising Barrister’s Court at all; but 
each of whom received 5s. for his sup- 
posed attendance. He had said the 
payments were made within a week of 
the polling day; but he believed that, 
at any rate, they were made within 
14 days; and the learned Judge who 
tried the case held that, on proof of 
the agency of the Association being 
brought home, the payment was a 
corrupt payment. The case put to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General was a very different one. If a 
person, at a time when no election was 
imminent, and when no candidate had 
been in any way recognized, committed 
an act which might be construed into 
treating, the candidate, if without adopt- 
ing such acts, simply employed such 
person as his agent, he would not be, as 
far as he (the Attorney General) knew, 
liable for the acts of the agent before 
the election commenced. But the case 
referred to by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) was entirely different, 
and the acts then done were entirely 
within the scope and period of ‘ election 
agency.” With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he must ask the Committee to 
adhere to the clause as it stood. It was 
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entirely in consonance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1854, and he 
could not accept any modification of 
the clause which would not stand the 
test of examination. In this case he 
feared that the Amendment would not 
stand such a test, because he believed 
that the omission of the word “ before ” 
would only open the door to corrupt 
practices before the election, which 
might have a material effect upon the 
result of the subsequent contest. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to point 
out to the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), who was of opinion 
that the clause should not be altered, 
that the words which occurred after the 
word ‘‘before’”’ really governed the 
whole matter, and the clause would be 
as much effective if they left out the 
whole of those words, and made it read— 

“ Any person who by himself or by any other 
person, either directly or indirectly, gives, or 
provides, or pays wholly or in part ;”’ 
and so forth. The same result would 
be arrived at as by retaining the three 
specifications inserted in the clause 
“ before, during, or after an election.” 
If they left out those words, and substi- 
tuted words showing that the act done 
had reference to the election, they would 
operate both before, during, and after 
an election, and would have special re- 
ference to the act done. He certainly 
felt that if they retained the clause as 
it stood there would be very great 
danger in regard to the political banquets 
already spoken of, and a candidate might 
place himself in a position in which 
he had not hitherto been placed. It was 
hardly possible, he thought, to prevent 
those without checking the expression 
of public opinion either on one side or 
the other. He believed that most Mem- 
bers of the House had attended a poli- 
tical banquet at one time or another. 
He thought the Committee were fight- 
ing with a shadow in arguing about 
these particular words, because, after 
what the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had said, they might leave out 
all these words and insert something to 
indicate that the clause had some bear- 
ing on the election which would make 
it operative as to corrupt practices, and 
not leave the matter open to all sorts of 
difficulties. It might be found, if they 
retained the clause in its present form, 
that they had caught persons they had 
no desire to catch. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked if the 
Committee were to understand the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General (Sir Farrer Herschell) in the 
sense attributed to his words by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General—namely, that where a 
person had been guilty of a corrupt 
practice, and he was appointed by the 
candidate as an agent, such candidate 
would not be liable for any of the 
practices he might previously have been 
guilty of ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that an ap- 
pointment made under such circum- 
stances would not render the candidate 
responsible for the acts of the agent. It 
would be necessary to bring home to 
the candidate a knowledge of the agent’s 
previous acts of corruption before he 
could be disqualified. But he could not 
be made responsible for acts of which 
he had never heard. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the Committee ought to consider care- 
fully the operation of the clause. It 
clearly had the objection that it enor- 
mously enlarged the scope of the present 
Act; and it had already been pointed 
out that the clause differed very mate- 
rially from the corresponding clause of 
the Act of 1854, and would in no way 
confine the corrupt acts to the pending 
election. It had been suggested that 
some words might be introduced which 
would have that effect; and he would 
submit for the consideration of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General that after 
the word “‘election,’”’ in line 12, the 
words ‘‘ in connection with or in refer- 
ence to such election,” might be in- 
serted. It seemed to him that these 
words would have the effect of provid- 
ing that the practices dealt with in the 
clause were connected with the election. 
It would be just as well to omit the 
words “before, during, or after” and 
let the clause read— 

“ Any person who corruptly by himself or by 


any other person in connection with or in refer- 
ence to an election ”’ 


should commit corrupt practices. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
he could not accept the words suggested. 
It was, however, distinctly provided that 
the treating must have been for the 
purpose of influencing the vote of the 
elector. 


[First Night.) 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to 
point out another thing that was very 
likely to happen. Had his hon. and 
learned Friend considered the case of 
bribery at a municipal election? The 
candidate might innocently employ some 
agent in a Parliamentary election who 
had been guilty of corrupt practices at a 
municipal election ; and, as the Bill now 
stood, the candidate would be disquali- 
fied by reason of such practices, although 
he might have been in total ignorance 
of them. By Clause 4, the candidate 
was to be punished for any corrupt 
practices committed by his election 
agents ; and if the corrupt practices were 
to be any corrupt practices committed 
‘“‘before”’ an election they might have 
been confined entirely to a municipal 
contest. Consequently, if a man com- 
mitted any of these offences during a 
municipal election, and was afterwards 
appointed the agent of a candidate at a 
Parliamentary election, the Member re- 
turned might lose his seat for what 
occurred at a municipal election of which 
he knew nothing whatever. His hon. 
and learned Friend would be aware 
that it was a common practice to employ 
the same agents at a Parliamentary 
election as those who had been employed 
in a municipal election. Therefore, 
under this Bill, it would become neces- 
sary for the candidate to know every- 
thing that went on at a municipal elec- 
tion. It was monstrous to retain the 
words ‘‘ before, during, or after,” be- 
cause they could not be interpreted to 
include everything that was done at 
municipal elections. No one cared much 
what was done at municipal elections, 
still less did anyone care to petition; 
but when, by this Bill, they made what 
was done in the way of treating at 
municipal elections a corrupt practice, 
they might depend upon it that many 
a man would lose his seat in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON said, the 
clause was being argued on fallacious 
grounds. The clause applied to candi- 
dates, and others as well as agents. It 
pepeo to put down corrupt practices 

y persons other than the agent. It was 
impossible to define the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ before.” He wished it could be 
defined, because he admitted that the 
case was open to considerable hardship. 
At the same time, the word could not 
be omitted, because, if it were, the door 
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would be opened to all kinds of corrupt 
practices. 

Mr. WARTON said, hitherto candi- 
dates at elections had had very respect- 
able agents. He doubted whether, after 
the passing of this Act, any respectable 
agents would be found. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, the 
discussion on the clause had chiefly 
turned up to this upon the actions of 
the agents of candidates. He wished to 
point out that candidates would have to 
study their own actions a great deal 
more than hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
imagine. It was a well-known fact that 
a very large proportion of hon. Members 
were very naturally the candidates at the 
next election. In every one of the large 
boroughs hon. Members were called 
upon frequently to subscribe to charity 
dinners. It could not be said that hon. 
Gentlemen would subscribe as munifi- 
cently as they now did if they were not 
the Representatives of the boroughs in 
which the dinners were given. Who 
was to say that the subscriptions were 
not given, in great part, because the 
giver hoped to sit again? Was that 
corruptly giving ‘drink, entertain- 
ment, and provision” in the hope of 
being re-elected the Representative of 
the constituency, or not ? 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
what would be the effect if a candidate 
subscribed towards the incidental ex- 
penses of a political banquet? Very 
often there were musical entertainments 
at political banquets, or political dis- 
cussions, interspersed with song; and 
towards the incidental expenses of these 
gatherings the borough Members them- 
selves were very frequently invited to 
subscribe. What would be the effect if 
a candidate subscribed a guinea, or a 
couple of guineas, towards these ex- 
penses? The reason why he asked the 
question was that they were dealing with 
motives. That was a very difficult sub- 
ject to enter into; and he would like to 
know what the effect would be in the 
case he had described ? 

Mr. GORST said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of giving to the Committee what he 
thought was a simple, but a very prac- 
tical reason for leaving the words un- 
changed, and that was that precisely the 
same words occurred in the statutory 
definition of bribery, and in the statutory 
definition of undue influence. It would 
be a misfortune if the definition of cor- 
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rupt practices were different as to the 
time during which it occurred from the 
definition of bribery and undue influ- 
ence. The words ‘before, during, or 
after an election’ appeared in the clause 
defining other election offences ; and he 
thought that was a very good reason 
why the words should not be altered. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not think the reason given by the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Gorst) 
at all a good one. It was absolutely 
necessary that hon. Gentlemen should 
put their heads together, and try to 
come to some intelligent definition of the 
particular words under consideration. 
He maintained that provision for a per- 
son might mean accommodation in a 
hospital. There were large subscrip- 
tions given by hon. Members of the 
House, which would not be given at all 
only they happened to be the Members 
for the particular borough in which the 
subscriptions were raised. They never 
could conceal those facts, especially with 
regard to charities. He remembered the 
late Colonel Sibthorpe said that bribery 
was far from him, and he would never 
stoop to the suggestion ; but who would 
deny him the right to exercise Christian 
charity? And he did exercise his Chris- 
tian charity very considerably. For 
aught they knew, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General might 
exercise Christian charity in the borough 
of Taunton; and was it to be said that, 
because he did exercise Christian charity, 
and because he relieved the suffering 
poor, or contributed to an hospital, he 
should be unseated ? He and his friends 
felt very considerable alarm at the clause 
as it now stood. Political clubs were 
now to be found in every constituency. 
They were not confined to any particular 
Party, and large subscriptions were given 
towards their maintenance. Everybody 
knew full well that those clubs were 
established for influencing voters. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General attended a meeting at Bur- 
ton-on-Trent at the commencement of 
the year; and very remarkable speeches 
were made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and by the Home Secretary. 
What did they hear at that time ? Why, 
that the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
M. T. Bass) had subscribed £35,000 
for the purpose of establishing a Libe- 
ral Club with all modern appliances; 
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the munificent benefaction of the hon. 
Member for Derby to the town. He 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
for yey ang (Mr. Hopwood) had not 
read the last sentence of the first para- 
graph, or he would see that the clause 
went a great deal further than mere in- 
fluencing, for it was said— 

‘* Or otherwise for the purpose of promoting 

or procuring the election of a candidate at such 
election.” 
Was not the club at Derby founded and 
fitted up with all modern appliances, 
and comforts, and luxuries, for the pur- 
pose of influencing voters and procuring 
votes? Hon. Members opposite, in- 
cluding one of the great stars of the 
Birmingham Caucus—the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings)—who 
were so indignant when anything was 
said about influencing voters, said no- 
thing about this great Liberal Club at 
Burton-on-Trent, the opening of which 
was attended by one of the Chief Law 
Officers of the Crown. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
would take the opinion of the Commit- 
tee upon this question; and he hoped 
that before the discussion was finished 
they would hear some more satisfactory 
explanation from the Law Officers of 
the Crown than had hitherto been vouch- 
safed to them. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would remind 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
when he referred to subscriptions, that 
he was his (the Attorney General’s) Pre- 
decessor in the representation of Taun- 
ton, and when he (the Attorney General) 
went there he found the subscriptions to 
charitable institutions at a very low ebb. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had spoken about the opening of a Libe- 
ral Club at Derby. Unfortunately for 
him, it was not opened at Derby at all; 
and there was not a Member for Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he ought to have said the club was 
opened in Burton-on-Trent. Both the 
Liberal Members for East Staffordshire 
were present, and Burton-on-Trent was 
a considerable place in East Stafford- 
shire. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the Committee to 
consider the Question before them. It 


and the Home Secretary spoke of it as | was really whether the word “ before” 
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should stand or not. He admitted the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) were well- 
founded—that they were proposing, no 
doubt, a penalty in respect to the clause 
which did not exist before; and, so far 
as unseating a Member, the word “ be- 
fore” had always existed, and it had 
always received a proper construction 
from the learned Judges before whom 
Election Petitions had been heard. An 
act of corruption must have a direct 
bearing on the election, and it must be 
the act of the candidate himself, unless 
agency existed at the time the act was 
done. He could not consent to the 
omission of the word ‘ before.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if the word 
“corruptly” had not been introduced 
in the clause, there would have been 
great force in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
He was a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee by whom the matter was very 
carefully considered. The word “ cor- 
ruptly ” governed the whole clause. If 
a person was guilty of what would be 
called treating, but did not do it cor- 
ruptly, whether it was before or after, 
or during an election, an offence would 
not have been committed. If they 
omitted the word ‘‘ before,’’ what would 
happen? Why, that any person might 
treat any number of electors just before 
an election; might influence their votes 
by doing that; and the consequence 
would be that, because they had not got 
the word ‘‘ before’ in the clause, there 
would be no offence committed, and the 
very corruption they wished to guard 
against would immediately take place. 
He would submit to his hon. Friends 
around him that as long as they had 
secured the insertion of the word ‘‘ cor- 
ruptly,” they would do wisely not to 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER suggested that 
lines 19 and 20 should be left out, 
namely— 

‘Or otherwise for the purpose of promoting 

or procuring the election of a candidate at such 
election.” 
If the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral would leave out those words he 
would then confine the treating to in- 
ducing men to refrain from voting, and 
then there would be great force in re- 
taining the word ‘‘ before.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, when they got to 


The Attorney General 
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those words he would state his views 
upon them. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sorry to say his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) was absent. His hon. 
and learned Friend was not satisfied 
with the assurance they had received 
from the Law Officers of the Crown that 
candidates would not suffer from the 
act of their agents before an election. 
All he wished to ask was whether, on 
further consideration, they could show 
there was a real danger of candidates 
suffering from the acts of their agents, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would, on Report, consent to insert words 
to guard against the danger? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
any suggestion ; but he could not at pre- 
sent hold out any promise as to what he 
would do. 

Sirk TREVOR LAWRENCE said, he 
was President of two cricket clubs, one 
in his constituency, and one near where 
he lived, who recently played against 
each other, and he entertained them at 
lunch. Many of the players might be 
voters. He would like to know whether 
that would be considered corruption ? 

Mr. GREGORY agreed with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) that they 
would open the door to every sort of 
corruption if they struck out the word 
‘‘before.”” He could not help thinking 
that the insertion of the word ‘cor- 
ruptly” provided all the protection 
needed. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would withdraw the Amend- 
meut, because as it stood at present it 
was not likely to receive any serious 
support. If the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Amendment he (Mr. Paget) 
would have an opportunity ‘of proposing 
the addition of the words he had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. RAIKES also suggested to his 
hon. Friend the wisdom of withdrawing 
the Amendment. If he would do that he 
(Mr. Raikes) would be prepared to move 
to leave out the words “ before, during, 
or after an election,” and then they 
would be able to insert the words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Mid 
Somersetshire (Mr. Paget). They would 
get rid of the words ‘‘ before, during, or 
after an election,” and they would stand 
exactly where they did now ; but it would 
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give an opportunity for an Amendment 
to be moved which was regarded with 
considerable favour by many Members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, when he moved 
to omit the word, he saw the difficulty at 
once. They had had a very interesting 
discussion, and the suggestion of his 
hon. Friends was one which he could 
safely adopt. He begged, therefore; to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wanted to 
know exactly where they were. If the 
hon. Member withdrew his Amendment, 
would the Chairman rule that the word 
“either” stood part of the clause? 
If he did so, they would not be able 
to introduce the words suggested by 
the hon. Members for Mid Somerset- 
shire (Mr. R. H. Paget) and Preston (Mr. 
Raikes). Personally, he would like to 
see some such words as “ in respect of 
any election”’ inserted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
unanimously agree that the Amendment 
may be withdrawn, then the word 
“either” still stands. At the present 
moment the question is on the word 
“before.” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, there 
was still a little misconception. The 
point was, whether the word “either,” 
which came immediately before the word 
“before,” necessarily remained part of 
the clause, or whether it would be com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move the 
omission of the word “ either.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the Amend- 
ment is withdrawn by the consent of the 
Committee, then we are at the last de- 
cision, which is the word ‘‘ corruptly.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 1, line 
12, after the first ‘‘or,’”’ insert ‘‘ within 
twenty-eight days,”’ so that the clause 
would then read— 

‘“« Any person, who by himself or any other 

person, either before, during, or within twenty- 
eight days after an election,” &c. 
That seemed a reasonable addition, yet 
he could hardly imagine that treating 
would go on 28 days after an election. 
Something of the kind should be inserted, 
and he hoped the hon. and learned At- 
torney General would assent to his sug- 
gestion. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if they accepted 
the Amendment, treating on the 2th 
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day after an election would be made 
legal. He trusted the Committee would 
not agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the first ‘‘or,’’ insert ‘‘ within 
twenty-eight days.”—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON aaid, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had quite mis- 
understood the Amendment, which was 
intended to make treating up to the 
29th day after an election illegal. It 
showed the importance of considering 
these matters at length, when one so 
learned as the Attorney General so com- 
pletely misunderstood them. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET moved to insert, 
after the word ‘‘election,’’ in line 12, 
the words ‘‘in connection with or with re- 
ference to such election.”” The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had already 
pointed out that the words ‘for the 
purpose of influencing’”’ did give the 
matter a certain connection with the 
election; but he (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
wished to insure that the connection 
should be more clear, more distinct, and 
that it should be placed beyond all dis- 
pute that the transaction must be ‘in 
connection with or with reference to such 
election.”” The end of the clause, which 
subjected any person, whether an elector 
or not, to the most severe penalties if 
he took ‘‘any such meat, drink, enter- 
tainment, or provision,’ did render it 
very necessary that there should be 
some kind of limitation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, after “election,” to 
insert ‘‘ in connection with or with reference to 
such election.” —(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he would accept the 
words if he could. He believed it would 
be dangerous to insert the proposed 
words. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the clause as it 
stood was penal, inasmuch as it provided 
a penalty for a particular offence, and 
that was an offence which candidates 
had not been tried for hitherto. The 
Judges would have no difficulty in deal- 
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with the clause, having regard to its 
penal character. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought that before they proceeded 
further it would be well if the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would tell 
them what was meant by the words 
‘‘ meat, drink, entertainment, or provi- 
sion ?”’ 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, entertainment might 
mean meat, or drink, or provisions. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
it would be desirable to strike out the 
words, if the Attorney General could not 
explain their meaning. He would now 
move the omission of the word “‘ provi- 
sion.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the word “ provision.” 
—( Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. WARTON said, the word ‘‘en- 
tertainment ”’ seemed to be changing its 
meaning. Formerly it was used to mean 
food, drink, and forage for man and 
beast; but now it was employed in con- 
nection with musical parties. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON moved to omit the 
word “‘ entertainment,” in page 1, line 
14. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 1, line 
15, before “‘ influencing,” to insert ‘‘ cor- 
ruptly.”’ 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) assented to the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Captain AYLMER moved, in page 1, 
line 15, after “influencing,” to insert 
‘‘thereby.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had no objection 
to the insertion of the word; but he 
could not see that it would at all alter 
the meaning. 


Amendment negatived. 

Mr. RAIKES moved, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out ‘‘ or any other person.” 
He proposed the Amendment for the 


purpose of putting two questions to the 
on. and learned Attorney General. It 


Mr. Raikes 
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seemed to him that as the clause now 
stood they would be prohibited from 
giving any refreshment to committee 
clerks. If that was not intended, it 
would be necessary to put in some words 
to protect them. The clause said— 

‘* Any person, who by himself or by any other 
person, either before, during, or after an elec- 
tion, directly or indirectly gives or provides, or 
pays wholly or in part the expense of giving or 
providing, any meat, drink, entertainment, or 
provision to or for any person, for the pur; 
~ influencing that person or any other person,” 

Cc. 

He presumed that if they provided re- 
freshment for their committeeclerks, they 
did not do it for any other purpose than 
to influence their election. He confessed 
the subject was one of importance, and 
he should like to have an answer from 
the hon. and learned Attorney General. 
He should also like to know if every 
person, whether an elector or not, who 
received provision or entertainment for 
the purpose of influencing an election 
was to be liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out ‘‘ or any other person.” 
—(Hr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman need be under no apprehen- 
sion with regard to committee clerks. Of 
course, if committee clerks were given 
proper refreshments there could be no 
objection whatever. The words were 
those of the old Act, and they were 
necessary, because they must not treat 
A, B, and C, in order to get the vote of D. 

Mx. RAIKES asked leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON suggested that 
after the word ‘‘ election,” in page 1, 
line 16, it would be well to insert the 
words ‘‘ for any particular candidate or 
candidates.”” It appeared to him that 
the clause as it stood was rather vague. 
They were about to punish people for 
inducing other people to give their votes. 
No one would care to induce people to 
give their votes merely for the sake of 
voting in the abstract, but in order to 
secure the return of some particular 
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candidate. By inserting the words he 
suggested, they would show the people 
clearly what the offence was. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to insert the words “for any par- 
ticular candidate or candidates.’’—( Hr. 
H. Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GORST said, he thought nothing 
could be more calculated to lead to 
wholesale corruption than such a Pro- 
viso, because it would enable a man to 
take up his position in front of a polling 
booth and promise a pint of beer to 
every man who would come and vote, 
and he would bring all sorts of people to 
vote from other than patriotic motives. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that he 
did not see the force of the objection of 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), as, under the existing 
system at the present time, people were 
brought up and given pints of beer ; but 
as it did not seem to find much favour 
with the Committee, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out ‘‘ or otherwise;’’ and 
asked what was meant by ‘or other 
wise?”’ A gesture or a look might be 
included in these words. Every turn of 
the body or glance of the eyes might 
be considered corruption. The words 
seemed to him unnecessary, and he 
thought they might be left out of the 
paragraph. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out the words “or other- 
wise.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that these words 
were intended to apply to general treat- 
ing rather than to particular treating. 
At the same time, he thought the word 
‘corruptly’ might be inserted in this 


part of the clause; and he would be 
willing to propose, in order to show that 
he wished to provide every safeguard, to 
introduce the word “corruptly,” after 
the word ‘‘ otherwise,” if there was any 
objection to that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





Amendment proposed, 

In 1, line 19, after the words “ or 
otherwise,” to insert the word “ corruptly.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘corruptly’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
this was a very wide extension of the 
Act of 1854, in which there were no 
words to this effect. At the commence- 
ment of this evening’s discussion, the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
stated that the word ‘‘ corruptly” was 
of no value whatever, although he con- 
sented to its insertion, and the Act 
would be judged of without respect to 
that word. That was a very wide clause, 
and the Committee had now extended it 
to the period before, during, and after 
an election ; and that meant that every 
private entertainment which a gentle- 
man might give to his political friends, 
would render him liable to come within 
the purview of the section. They had 
had no case submitted of any evil 
arising from the absence of such a pro- 
vision. That was a new law, and, al- 
though they might modify the enormous 
penalties attached to an offence under 
this Act, they could not lose sight of the 
fact that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was dealing with the matter 
now in the severest form; and he would 
ask the Committee to leave out the 
words— 

‘* Or otherwise, for the purpose of promoting 


or procuring the election of a candidate at such 
election.”’ 


The Committee had dealt with the 
we of voters to induce them to 
vote. If that was not far enough, it 
was @ very serious matter to extend the 
clause to every act which a man in a 
ee position might do, and to bring 
im within the meshes of this clause. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS rose to a 
point of Order, and asked whether it 
would not be for the convenience of the 
Committee that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General should withdraw his 
Amendment, in order that the Com- 
mittee might first decide upon the larger 
proposal of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
2A 2 [First Night. | 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 19, to leave out from the word 
“‘ election”? tu the word “shall,” in line 20.— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the | 


Clause.”’ 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS pointed out 
that all the other parts of the clause 
dealt only with electors who had votes ; 
but if these words were left out, anyone 
who was bribing or treating a non- 
elector, in order that he might influence 
an elector, would not be brought within 
the Act. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would like some further information as 
to these words. There had been no 
suggestion of anything that was not 
met by the Act of 1854; and they were 
now embarking on a serious proposal, 
and they ought to be very careful in 
doing so. He was very much afraid of 
these words as they stood, and until 
they had more information he should 
be disposed to vote against the pro- 
vision. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that as there was 
on the whole some doubt upon this 
point, he would ask leave to postpone 
the question till Report. If a discussion 
was entered into now, a great deal could 
be said which he did not think would 
be conclusive. He thought the clause 
met all that was required, and he would 
ask his hon. Friend to give way upon 
this point. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he should be 
very sorry to see any words left in this 
Bill which destroyed its probable effect 
hereafter. The ways of bribing and 
treating were so multifarious and so 
nefarious that it was impossible to an- 
ticipate them all; and to call upon the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to 
say what might be foreshadowed or 
aimed at by particular words, was 
giving him a task to which he ought not 
to be subjected. It was the part of the 
Committee here to provide that every- 
thing of a corrupt character should be 
dealt with. That was done by the sug- 
gested words, and he thought that the 
interest of any person who came be- 
fore the Judges would be thoroughly 
guarded. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, while he 
agreed with his hon. Friend that they 
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!ought to deal with cases of corrupt 
| practices, he thought they ought to be 
careful not to create pitfalls, in which 
men might find themselves, in conse- 
quence of the words of the Bill being 
so wide as to include instances that 
were not at all contemplated at the pre- 
sent moment. He was glad to see that 
his hon. and learned Friend (the At- 
torney General) was willing to give u 
these words, because he did not thin 
they were necessary. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, these 
words would not depend on the substance 
of them. He could understand that hon. 
Members were not desirous of creating 
pitfalls; he sympathized with them in 
that respect. He supposed that every- 
body would agree that treating people 
in a public-house was a corrupt practice 
for the purpose of influencing an elec- 
tion; but it might be difficult to prove 
that those persons who went into a 
public-house and obtained beer for a 
nominal sum, or for nothiug at all, were 
voters, and that it was intended to cor- 
ruptly influence. He thought the words 
might be judiciously modified ; and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, when he re-considered this 
question and brought the clause up 
again on Report, would retain the sub- 
stance of it. With regard to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), he did not think 
there was any real fear of a Judge hold- 
ing that such hospitality as had been 
alluded to to come within the clause. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had proposed to insert the word “ cor- 
ruptly”’ before ‘‘ promoting ; ” but he 
should have thought that without the 
word “corruptly” there would be no 
danger of such hospitality being brought 
within the Act. He did not think that 
any Judge would say that an entertain- 
ment of friends was intended to cor- 
ruptly influence them. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not wish 
to embarrass the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General; but he 
would suggest the question whether 
it would not be possible to omit these 
words ? 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey) seemed to 
be under the impression that it was ne- 
cessary to show that there were voters 
in a public-house; but that was a mis- 
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take. Treating was entirely different 
from giving a man food and drink. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON proposed to leave out 
the words “ person whether, an.” He 
said, these words were inconsistent with 
the Act of 1854, and the clause must be 
made consistent by saying ‘‘and every 
elector who accepts.’”’ He would ask the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to 
consider whether the omission of these 
words was not essential to the gram- 
matical construction of the clause ? 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, to leave out ‘‘ person whether an.” 
—(HMr. Warton.) 

Question proposed ‘‘ That those words 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
he could not accept the Amendment. It 
had been made an offence to treat a per- 
son other than a voter, because he might 
obtain the vote of another person who 
was an elector. Therefore, so long as it 
was an offence to give a voter beer, it 
should be equally an offence in the case 
of a non-voter. There were, however, 
some Amendments he should be willing 
to make. He would propose to insert 
the word ‘‘ corruptly’ before the word 
“ accepts.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, after the word ‘‘ who,” to insert the 
word ‘‘ corruptly.” —(I/r. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL suggested 


the substitution of the word ‘ person "’ 
for ‘‘ elector.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, after 
the word “‘ person,” to insert ‘‘if an 
elector.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice), 


Mn. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
2, line 1, after ‘‘ Parliament,’ to insert 
‘‘or laying. any wager or bet on the 





result of any election.” ‘The hon. Gen- | 


tleman said the practice had sprung up | 
H 
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of, instead of bribing a man, making 
a bet against the side of the man laying 
the wager. That was another mode of 
bribing ; and it had been held that where 
it could be shown that a bet had been 
made to induce a man to give his vote, 
that was a corrupt practice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 1, after the word ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment,”’ to insert the words “or laying any 
wager or bet on the result of any election.””— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the hon. 
Member did not quite see the effect of 
this Amendment; for the effect of it 
would be, that if any person, anywhere, 
made a bet on any election with which 
he had no connection whatever, he would 
be guilty of a corrupt practice, and would 
be liable to imprisonment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Punishment of candidate 
guilty personally of corrupt practices, 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 125). 

Mr. WARTON said, he had an 
Amendment to move in line 7, with re- 
ference to corrupt practices. It seemed 
to him a most unmerciful proposal that 
the terrible punishment named in the 
clause should be inflicted upon a candi- 
date for the commission of a single cor- 
rupt practice, and therefore he wished 
some words to be introduced which would 
restrict the application of the penalty to 
cases in which corrupt practices had been 
committed to a considerable extent. He 
did not feel bound to the precise word- 
ing of the Amendment; all he desired 
was that it should be made clear that 
the penalty did not apply to one act 
only. A man might commit an act of 
the kind when in a state of drink, or 
appearances only might be against him ; 
nevertheless, as the clause stood, he would 
be disqualified for 10 years for sitting 
in the House of Commons. In deciding 
whether this most severe punishment 
should be inflicted for the commission of 
a single corrupt act—and he contended 
that it should not—hou. Members would 
do well to bear in mind the sacred words, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
As he had said, he was willing that the 
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wording of the Amendment should be 
changed, if necessary; and perhaps ‘‘cor- 
rupt practices to some extent” might be 
acceptable to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. In the meantime, he 
begged to move the words he had offered 
to the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 7, to leave out “ any corrupt 
practice has,’’ in order to insert ‘‘ corrupt prac- 
tices to a considerable extent have.” —(Mr. 
Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
agree to an Amendment which would 
carry out the object of the hon. and 
learned Member, even if his proposal 
were not accepted in its present form. 
For his own part, he thought the best 
words for the purpose would be ‘‘ where 
corrupt practices have been proved.” 
It certainly did seem hard that for one 
act of this kind alone the enormous 
penalties of the clause should fall upon 
a candidate. If what had been done 
during the Birmingham Elections — 
namely, giving breakfasts to persons 
who worked on the elections—had taken 
eee under this Bill, they would not 

ave had the two right hon. Gentlemen 
who were Members of the Government 
in the House at the present time. It 
seemed absurd that, because a particular 
individual gave a glass of beer to an- 
other, or treated him in any way, these 
severe penalties were to fall upon him. 
Moreover, one was equally liable whe- 
ther a foolish thing of the kind were 
done by an agent, or any other person 
constituted his agent by becoming a 
member of an election committee in 
reference to the election, and that, in 
his opinion, constituted an additional 
= why the clause should be modi- 

ed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken was quite 
mistaken as to what had occurred at 
Birmingham. There had been no case 
whatever in which any candidate, or any 
agent of any candidate, or any person 
or association on behalf of a candidate, 
had given any breakfasts after the 
election. 

Mr. WARTON thanked the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) for 
the suggestion of words that much im- 


Mr. Warton 
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proved his Amendment, and which he 
thought should be substituted for the 
words moved. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would, perhaps, be 
more courteous to the Committee to state 
at once that he was quite unable to accept 
the Amendment proposed. It was only 
right that, to some extent, persons 
should be protected against the acts of 
their agents ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the clause applied only to an 
act done with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the candidate. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER agreed with 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
that the clause should be made stringent 
with reference to corrupt practices. He 
had already expressed that opinion. 
But he objected to the last three lines 
of the clause, which provided, after the 
infliction on the candidate of the penalty 
of being incapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons for 10 years from 
the date of the Report, that he was also 
to be 

“ Subject to the same incapacities as if, at the 

said date, he had been convicted on indictment 
of a corrupt practice.” 
The candidate would not have been con- 
victed by a jury; and, although it was 
intrusted to the Judges to determine 
whether the seat should be vacant, he 
did not think that a man ought to be 
subject to these penalties without con- 
viction on trial. He begged to move 
the omission of the lines in question, 
and trusted the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General would be able to agree to 
his proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 14, to leave out from the word 
‘“‘ void” to the end of the Clause.—( Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that candi- 
dates were only incapacitated for having 
been guilty, knowingly, of a corrupt 
practice. The question was this—If a 
candidate had been disqualified from 
sitting in the House of Commons for 10 
years, ought he to be allowed to vote 
during that period? He said no. It 
appeared to him wrong that a candidate 
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ilty of corrupt practice should be al- 
owed to vote, while a person in a more 
humble position was disqualified. Again, 
there would be no doubt that substantial 
justice would be done, because the can- 
didate would always have an opportunity 
of being heard; and no Judge would be 
likely to inflict these penalties unless 
the candidate had knowingly committed 
the acts contemplated by the clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not object to the incapacities at all; he 
claimed for the candidate that he should 
’ betried. Let him be tried and convicted, 
if guilty, and he had no objection what- 
ever tu the penalties following; but if 
there was no trial and conviction, he cer- 
tainly objected to the penalties. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes 54: Majority 70.—(Div. List, 
No. 81.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Punishment of candidate 
guilty by agents of corrupt practices). 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, after ‘‘ whether,” leave out ‘‘ a can- 
didate,’’ and insert ‘‘ any of the candi- 
dates.””—( Mr. Gorst.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SALT said, the object of the 
Amendment standing in his name was 
obvious. The penalties in the clause to 
which candidates might become liable, 
owing to the action of other persons, 
were so great that, in his opinion, it was 
exceedingly important that it should be 
made, beyond all doubt, clear that the 
act had been committed under the au- 
thority of the person liable to them. 
Having another Amendment to the 
clause on the Paper, he took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he considered that 
the penalties in the Bill were too great ; 
and the effect of it, if passed in its pre- 
sent form, would be one of two things— 
either the best men in the country would 
be deterred from becoming candidates 
at all, or the Bill would defeat its own 
object, for everyone would be afraid to 
carry out its provisions. He would not 
go into any arguments in support of that 
view, but would simply move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, leave out ‘his agents,” and insert 
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“any agent (authorised in writing by 
himself to act on his behalf.)”’—(Mr. 
Sait.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘his agents’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was not all in- 
disposed to accede, in one sense, to the 
view taken by the hon. Member oppo- 
site with regard to the penalty in this 
clause. But, so far as the written au- 
thority to agents was concerned, he must 
point out that if candidates were pro- 
tected in the manner proposed in the 
Amendment, they would only have to 
put pen and paper out of the way, and 
then there would be an end of their 
liability. Of course, he must not anti- 
cipate the next Amendment which the 
hon. Member proposed to move; but he 
might say that he was perfectly willing 
to give way to the feeling of the Com- 
mittee on the subject of the period of 
disqualification. He had proceeded on 
the principle that the greater contained 
the less, and he was ready to agree to a 
limit of seven years if the Committee 
wished it. He trusted that this modifi- 
cation of the punishment would meet 
the hon. Member’s Amendment, which 
he should be unable to agree to in the 
form in which it stood upon the Paper. 
With regard to the Amendment before 
the Committee, he trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would consent to its withdrawal, in- 
asmuch as, for the reasons advanced, it 
was quite impossible for him to agree 
to it. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
agreed in the view of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, that if it 
were required that agents should be 
nominated in writing, no agents would 
be nominated at all. For that reason 
he was unable to support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that with 
the spirit of the Amendment, and the 
arguments by which it had been sup- 
ported, he entirely concurred. The Bill, if 
passed in its present form, would pro- 
bably frighten the best men from becom- 
ing candidates ; and he doubted whether, 
when the election was over, it would 
be put in foree, because the tendency 
was to administer the Criminal Law ina 
lenient rather than in an inexorable 
spirit. He was glad to hear that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General was 
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willing to agree to a reduction of the 
term of disqualification to seven years. 
Nevertheless, he was of opinion that the 
existing law went far enough, and when 
the time came he should certainly feel it 
his duty to press that view upon the 
Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY was understood to 
say that he should have been glad if 
something in the direction of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend could have been 
adopted. Unfortunately, in election 
cases the Law of Agency had been abro- 
gated or reversed. The principle of the 
Law of Agency was that a man should 
only be liable for acts which were within 
the scope of the authority which he had 
delegated to another, much less for those 
which were of an illegal character; but 
a candidate at an election was not only 
made responsible for illegal acts and 
those which he had not authorized, but 
for acts of this kind committed by sub- 
agents whom he might have never seen, 
and to whom he personally might not 
have given any authority whatever. 
Before the Bill was passed, he hoped 
that some rule would be devised for 
regulating the appointment and nomi- 
nation of agents, and which would limit 
the liability of candidates. 

Mr. RATHBONE objected to the 
principle that candidates should be liable 
only for the acts of agents directly ap- 
pointed by them. His opinion was that 
under such an arrangement any amount 
of corruption might exist, and the can- 
didate would be subject to no penalty at 
all. Still, he thought the provision in 
the clause ought to be used with great 
care and discretion. 

Mr. ONSLOW drew the attention of 
the Committee to the words “‘ his agents” 
in line 21 of the clause. By Section 1, an 
agent might be some person who had 
committed a foolish act at a municipal 
election ; so that a candidate might go 
down to a borough or county and ap- 
point a man who had been an agent at 
an election in a municipality, where he 
had committed bribery, but of which 
the candidate knew nothing whatever. 
He put it to the Committee whether a 
person ought to be liable for such acts, 
of which he knew nothing? And, further, 
he asked the hon. and learned Attorney 
General whether he could define the 
term ‘‘ agent,” because it was difficult 
for any Gentleman seeking the honour 
of a seat in that House to know what an 
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agent was, or to know what foolish thing 
he might have committed? In many 
towns there were both Liberal and Con- 
servative Associations, as well as annual 
municipal elections, and members of 
these Associations might have committed 
acts of treating in connection with those 
elections, and be subsequently placed on 
Parliamentary Committees. Neverthe- 
less, the severe penalties of the Bill 
might fall upon the candidate for acts 
of which he knew. nothing, because it 
was provided in Clause 1, that— 


‘¢ Any person, who by himself or by any other 
person, either before, during, or after an elec- 
tion, directly or indirectly gives or provides, or 
pays wholly or in part the expense of giving 
or providing, any meat, &...... shall be 
guilty of treating.”’ 


He thought it was really necessary that 
gentlemen who might become candidates 
for a seat in the House of Commons, 
under such circumstances, should know 
who were and who were not their agents. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it appeared to 
him that if the clause passed, no one 
would ever stand for an election with 
another candidate, because if the latter 
were supported by any Association, com- 
mittee, or agent, the former would be 
liable for their acts. An hon. Member 
near him said that was the case now; 
but that, under present circumstances, 
made the case rather worse. They might 
make the penalties as severe as they 
liked on those who performed corrupt 
acts at elections ; but why make the un- 
fortunate candidate, who knew nothing 
of them, liable for heavy penalties ? He 
could not support the Amendment before 
the Committee, because to call a man an 
agent only when he was appointed in 
writing would, in his opinion, be absurd ; 
still, he thought the agent ought to be 
appointed by the candidate, and not be 
agent of any Association. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he believed it would be difficult for 
anyone accurately to define the term 
‘‘agents,” so that, on the one hand, can- 
didates should not be improperly subject 
to the consequences of their acts, and, on 
the other, that they should not be able to 
free themselves from the legitimate con- 
sequences of the acts of their agents. 
Still, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would devote his mind 
to the matter with a view to attaining 
the real object in view. He believed if 
the Bill had been in force in its presont 
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shape, and the same practices had oc- 
curred as had occurred during the last 
General Election, scarcely a Member of 
the House would not be liable to dis- 
qualification and heavy penalties. An 
incident had occurred in the course of 
this discussion to which he would for a 
moment ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow), in support of his argu- 
ment, had stated that breakfasts had 
been given in Birmingham at the last 
Elections ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had risen, and, in 
perfect good faith, denied that that was 
the fact. But, curiously enough, the 
document which he held in his hand 
contained an account of the cost of the 
breakfasts to which the hon. Member 
for Guildford had alluded. A friend of 
his had gone to the office of the Town 
Clerk, at Birmingham, for the purpose 
of examining some documents, and there 
he met with the accounts of the election 
expenses of Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Muntz. In those accounts 
there were charges for a number of 
breakfasts, as well as several other 
curious items; for instance— 


“T, W. Wilson, £5 for creating a disturb- 
ance on the 27th of March.’ ‘ All Saints’ 
Ward, Breakfasts, £12.” ‘* St. George’s Ward, 
Breakfasts for 166 men; 576 Sandwiches.” 
“St. Stephen’s Ward, 116 Sandwiches and 106 
Cups of Coffee, 62 Breakfasts ;”’ 


and so on. There had clearly been 
many breakfasts; far more than were 
necessary. Another item was— 


“Cooking for election day, and taking 
four rounds of beef to the Free Christian 
Chapel.” 


These accounts were illustrations of acts 
that a candidate might become liable 
for through his agents ; and he certainly 
did not wish to use them for the purpose 
of making any Party attack upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) or the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
simply pointed out that, if the Bill had 
een in operation at the time those 
breakfasts were given, they would have 
been liable to be for ever disqualified 
from sitting for the town of Birmingham 
in that House. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscne1t) : I rise for the pur- 
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pose of saying that I understood the 
allegation to be that these breakfasts 
were after the election. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that was not so. 
He had distinctly stated that the break- 
fasts were given by the candidates’ sup- 
porters during the elections to per- 
sons who worked on the elections. He 
merely wished to point out, without 
making any observations in a Party 
spirit, that the practice which had existed 
in Birmingham would have disqualified 
under the present Bill everyone of the 
Members for Birmingham—a circum- 
stance which showed how perfectly in- 
nocent persons would be punished ; and, 
therefore, he trusted the Law Officers of 
the Crown would give their minds to the 
question before the Bill left the House, 
with a view to defining, as exactly as 
possible, what constituted ‘‘an agent” 
within the meaning of the Bill. He was 
quite aware of the difficulty of definition ; 
but surely, under a Bill like this, brist- 
ling with such heavy penalties, some 
attempt ought to be made by the Law 
Advisers to define the extent of agency. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would be very 
desirable, indeed, if the term ‘‘ agent ” 
could be defined, as, no doubt, agents 
had often caused grievous wrong to in- 
dividuals. But to ask for a definition 
was to ask for an impossibility. A de- 
finition had been promised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), when the 
Ballot Bill was going through the 
House; but the right hon. Gentleman 
afterwards found that he had promised 
what it was utterly impossible for him 
to give. He (the Attorney General) 
could give no definition of the term 
‘“‘agent;” but he was quite willing to 
put the question to the test by asking 
any Member of the Committee to fur- 
nish him with a definition upon paper. 
If any hon. Member would be good 
enough to do that, he promised that the 
definition should have the fullest chance 
of adoption. He might, perhaps, be 
allowed to say one word with regard to 
the Birmingham Elections on behalf of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade. He was quite 
sure that the observations of the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) had not 
been made in a personal sense; but he 
was bound to say that his recollection of 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
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Guildford (Mr. Onslow) was that it was 
after the election that certain persons 
had received breakfasts. 

Mr. ONSLOW explained that what 
he had said was, that it was during the 
election, and for the purposes of the 
election, that the breakfasts were given. 
His remarks had reference to the second 
line of Clause 1, which made treating a 
corrupt practice ‘‘before, during, or 
after an election ;” so that, according to 
the wording, it was quite immaterial 
when the breakfasts were given. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, in that case, he was 
sure, although he quite accepted the 
statement of the hon. Member, that his 
right hon. Friend had misunderstood the 
allegation. No doubt, coffee and beef 
during election-day were a fair refresh- 
ment that any candidate had a right to 
give to his clerks. He did trust that 
now the Committee would be allowed to 
proceed to a division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he recog- 
nized the difficulty in which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General was placed ; 
but, at the same time, he fully felt the 
force of some of the observations which 
had fallen from other hon. Members. 
They were bound to define who was an 
‘‘agent.”” This was one of the difficulties 
arising out of the system of secret voting. 
The evil was felt in the United States; 
but the remedy there was the enormous 
size of the constituencies. In the United 
States they had manhood suffrage, and 
it was, of course, impossible to bribe the 
whole of the constituencies. That was 
how they escaped in America; but he 
fully appreciated the difficulty there was 
in escaping the evil in a small con- 
stituency, and had done so ever since 
he had visited America for the purpose 
of seeing the Ballot in operation there. 
He had the same feeling about it that 
Lord Palmerston had, and that feeling 
he should continue to entertain. If the 
Government would prevent corruption in 
limited constituencies, retaining the Bal- 
lot, they were bound to define ‘“‘ agency,” 
and who an ‘“‘agent”’ was. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that this should be de- 
fined if justice was to be done; and when 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
spoke of its being impossible, his reply 
was—‘‘ Then, if it is so, you are to 
blame ; you have defined the crime and 
the criminal; you have undertaken to 
punish someone whose action and re- 
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sponsibilities you have not defined and 
have not the means of ascertaining.” He 
foresaw that immense injustice would be 
done in limited constituencies, unless the 
meaning of ‘‘ agents” was defined. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not wish to throw any obstacle in the 
way of the Committee; but he did think 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General should endeavour to make some 
little concession on this clause. At 
present, the provision was excessively 
stringent and severe. The matter was 
not of such interest to him (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) as it was to hon. Members who 
had small constituencies, because in a 
large constituency like his there was no 
bribery. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had put a case to them, and had 
said he should like anyone to define 
what ‘‘agency” was. Well, those Mem- 
bers of the House who had to sit on 
the Magisterial Bench had every day to 
decide what agency was. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Some hon. Members demurred to that 
statement; but he maintained that such 
was the case. Day by day they had to 
decide whether certain individuals were 
agents or servants—there was no mistake 
about it. They had to doit. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had framed 
the clause in such a way that he did not 
believe any hon. Member in the House 
could go through the purest contested 
election without there being a possi- 
bility of bringing him in—through his 
‘‘agents’’—guilty of bribery and cor- 
ruption. He did not think it was possible 
to save a candidate from these dread- 
ful penalties; he had looked carefully 
through the Bill, and that was the con- 
clusion to which he had arrived. The 
Committee ought to look into the matter 
with the very greatest care. ‘‘ Shall not 
be capable of ever being elected again,” 
was a frightful thing to say; and he 
would put it to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General whether it would not 
be advisable to make the clause a little 
less stringent. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he appreciated 
the difficulty of defining ‘‘ agent;”’ but 
he quite felt that unless some definition 
of ‘‘agency’’ were arrived at, every 
Member of the House would be in the 
greatest peril. In the constituency he 
represented (Liverpool) there were 66,000 
voters and 123 or 126 polling districts; 
and he apprehended that in every one 
of these polling districts every poll clerk 
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would be, in some sense or other, an 
“agent.” But this was not the worst. 
Besides these poll clerks there were 
other clerks and messengers employed ; 
and he feared that, under the Bill as it 
at present stood, he would have to be 
responsible for the acts of all such 
people engaged on his own side. He 
certainly thought that if they were to 
maintain the tone and character of the 
House of Commons, it must be done by 
maintaining the honour of men who 
were anxious to do their duty faithfully, 
and to put down bribery as far as 
possible. What would be the conse- 
quence if Parliament made them re- 
sponsible for the acts of men over whom 
they had no control, and whom they 
had charged in every possible way to be 
guilty of no act of bribery and corrup- 
tion—if Parliament exposed candidates 
to the penalties of this legislation for 
the wrong acts of such people? Why, 
there would hardly be a Member whom 
it would not be possible to unseat. There 
should be a clause inserted in the Bill 
to the effect that if it could be proved 
that an agent had committed a wrong 
act without the consent or against the 
express orders of the candidate, the 
candidate should be absolved from the 
consequences of that wrong act. If the 
Bill passed in its present form, it would 
put every Member and every candidate 
in peril. It was a dangerous thing to 
throw on a large number of men the 
power of turning out a candidate at any 
time. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had told them of the difficulties 
of the situation; but he was increasing 
those difficulties by increasing the re- 
sponsibilities of a candidate—by making 
the candidate responsible for the acts 
of so many people in such things as 
treating. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no altera- 
tion whatever in the law in that respect. 
According to the present law, treating 
by an agent would unseata man. He 
made no alteration in this respect, or in 
this clause, except as to the term during 
which a candidate was disqualified. 

Mr. WHITLEY: But you are in- 
creasing very much the responsibility of 
the candidate. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No, no. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that according 
to his reading of the existing law and 
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the present Bill, the new proposal of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
very much extend the responsibility of 
a candidate for the acts of his agents. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that with the ex- 
ception of the term during which a 
candidate could be disqualified from 
sitting in the House—upon which he 
should be willing to meet the Committee 
—there was no alteration of the present 
law in the clause. 

Mr. WHITLEY: By this clause a 
candidate would be disqualified from 
sitting for life. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The clause is going to 
be modified in that respect. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was glad to 
hear that, because, at present, it was a 
most serious thing ; but he thought the 
hon. and learned Attorney General ought 
to go farther than that, and make some 
attempt in some way or other to define 
‘* agency.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I wish you could do it. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that to leave 
the word undefined would be a most 
perilous thing. No one would go toa 
greater length in the punishment of 
bribery than himself. He had no sym- 
pathy whatever with those who bribed 
or treated ; but still the Bill would throw 
on a candidate an enormous responsi- 
bility for a thing he might have done 
everything in his power to prevent, and 
the matter was a serious one that every 
Member of the Committee ought most 
carefully to consider. The question was 
not one to be discussed from any Party 
point of view. The integrity of the 
House was dear to every Member of the 
House, and he should, therefore, regret 
exceedingly to see any division on the 
Bill taken on Party grounds. He did not 
believe the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had brought forward the Bill in 
any Party spirit, and he should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry if his Friends on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House dealt 
with it as a Party measure. Let it be 
their earnest desire on all sides to make 
the Bill a practical measure that would 
punish, and severely punish, the briber 
and the man who treated and corrupted 
a constituency; and he would ask the 
Committee to consider very carefully 
indeed whether they should go farther 
than that, and, in punishing the candi- 
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date for the act of his “‘ agents,” punish 
one who was entirely innocent, and had 
done all he could to discourage bribery. 
Mr. GORST said, everyone would 
agree that it would bea very good thing 
if they could define “‘agency” in the 
Bill; but he thought almost everybody 
must be convinced of another thing— 
namely, that suck a definition was im- 
aay He did not see that any Mem- 
er of the House had succeeded in 
putting on the Paper an adequate defini- 
tion of ‘‘agency.”” He himself had at- 
tempted to define it, but had not been 
successful in his endeavour. It seemed, 
therefore, inevitable that the question 
who was, or who was not, an agent, 
would have to be left to be dealt with 
by the Election Court—just as the worthy 
Alderman who had just spoken (Sir 
Andrew Lusk) dealt with it in his Court 
—according to the facts of each parti- 
cular case. With regard to the respon- 
sibility which was imposed on a candi- 
date for the acts of his agents, every- 
one had always felt that there was some- 
thing very hard in making a candidate 
at an election liable for what was done 
by persons whom he had not appointed, 
whom he could not control, and of whose 
conduct he was, to some extent, ignorant. 
No doubt, they were obliged to make 
the candidate responsible so far as the 
validity of the election was concerned, 
because, if they did not, people would 
bribe and treat right and left, avoiding 
direct connection with the candidate. In 
this respect the clause did not make a 
candidate one bit more responsible for 
the acts of his agents than he had been 
for the last 20 years. The law as to the 
responsibility of a candidate for the acts 
of his agents—in fact, in this Clause 4— 
was exactly the same as that which had 
prevailed for the past 20 years, the only 
difference being that it made the con- 
sequences to the candidate of the illegal 
acts of his agents far more serious than 
they had hitherto been. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General was willing to 
discuss with the Committee the desira- 
bility of modifying the provision affect- 
ing these consequences ; therefore, it did 
not seem to him (Mr. Gorst) that there 
was any reason why they should any 
longer delay the progress of the Bill by 
discussing the question of agency, which 
no one was in a position to solve. He 
might, however, say that when the 
proper time came, he should propose 
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some words in the clause to mitigate still 
further the consequences which the 
illegal act of an agent had on the 
validity of an election; because it had 
always seemed to him, and he thought 
it seemed also to other people, unreason- 
able that an election which had been 
fairly conducted in other respects, and 
in which every possible precaution had 
been taken by a candidate and those 
who managed affairs for him to keep it 
pure, should be voided, and the consti- 
tuency put to the trouble and expenseofa 
fresh election by one or two isolated acts 
of corruption. The Election Judges, 
when unseating a Member, had been 
known to state that they regretted very 
much being obliged to do that when they 
knew very well the man had won his 
election very fairly. Therefore, when 
the proper time came, he should bring 
forward a proposal to the effect that, 
though primd facie a corrupt act by an 
agent should void an election, if the can. 
didate could prove to the satisfaction of 
the Court that he had exercised every 
care in the appointment of his agents 
and the condnet of the election, and if 
the Court was satisfied that the corrupt 
acts proved had not affected the result 
of the election, the Member should still 
retain his seat. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the diffi- 
culty arose not so much from the diffi- 
culty of defining what an election agent 
was, but from the fact that the agent 
who at Common Law could only make 
his principal liable when he acted within 
the scope of his authority, in election 
matters could make him responsible 
even where he acted in the teeth of 
the directions he had received. The 
reason why candidates were made re- 
sponsible for the acts of their agents in 
this way was this, that the relations be- 
tween the two parties in election matters 
were not the same as the relations be- 
tween them for the ordinary purpose of 
contracts only. An election was a matter 
concerning the public interest, not an 
affair between the candidate, a party to 
a contract, with someone on the other 
side. It was a contract, if at all, be- 
tween the candidate and the public, an 
undertaking by him to the public that 
the election should be conducted in 4 
pure manner, according to law; and if 
that contract or undertaking was vio- 
lated, the law, upon public grounds, 
held the candidate liable for the acts of 
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his agent. This was very hard indeed 
on the candidate, and sometimes on the 
constituency also, who might have set 
their minds on a particular candidate—a 
large majority of whom might have pro- 
rly returned him—while its will had 
een defeated by the acts of a few corrupt 
ersons. [An hon. Memper: It might 
Be only one act.] That was so. It might 
be only one act committed by one corrupt 
person. He thought they might do this 
—they might mitigate the severity of 
the law as it affected not only the candi- 
date, but the constituency. He was sorry 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was leaving the House, for he had had 
a conversation with him on this matter. 
He forgot whether he had discussed the 
question with the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General; but he had talked over 
the term during which a candidate should 
be disqualified with the Attorney Gene- 
ral, and his hon. and learned Friend 
had agreed to limit the period to 10 
years. [An hon. Member: Seven ata 
Well, seven years; he hoped the perio 
would be limited still further. He 
would suggest that later on they should 
add the Proviso at the end of the clause, 
which was embodied in the words the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General pro- 
posed before the Select Committee of 
1875, of which both he and his hon. and 
learned Friend were Members—namely, 
“That if, on the whole of the evidence, the 
Judge is satisfied and is able affirmatively to 
find that the election was a pure one, and that 
the instances of bribery and corruption have 
been exceptional only, and have not been such 
as would have affected at all the result of the 
an the Judge shall not unseat the Mem- 


He was sorry he had not been able to 
give the hon. and learned Attorney 
General Notice of this, which had not 
struck him until this afternoon; but 
the idea was not new, at least to one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, as he 
had intimated. He did not know whe- 
ther his hon. and learned Friend had 
altered his views; but he intended to 
make this proposal, and he would now 
only say, with regard to the term of dis- 
qualification, that he was glad the At- 
torney General intended to save him the 
necessity of proposing his Amendment, 
of which he had given Notice, by accept- 
ing his (Mr. Serjeant Simon’s) proposal 
in even a more lenient form. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the Commit- 
tee were obliged to the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) for having brought 
to their notice the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General’s opinion. If the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury had 
not drawn attention to this opinion, how- 
ever, he (Mr. Grantham) had intended 
to do it.. It was impossible to define 
‘‘agency.” Before the last General Elec- 
tion, Members had been unseated for the 
smallest acts of treating, although those 
acts had been in contravention of the 
orders of the candidate ; and it was very 
hard that when a candidate had done 
all he could to make an election pure, 
he should not only lose it through the 
act of an agent, but be held responsible 
for the consequences of the thoughtless- 
ness of that person. He had intended 
himself to bring forward some such pro- 
posal as that which had passed through 
the mind of the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General some years ago. Where they 
were obliged to leave it to a Judge to 
determine whether a man was an agent 
or not, they ought also to leave it to the 
Judge to say what should be the effect 
of his act. If they left it with the 
tribunal to judge in the one matter, they 
should leave it also with the tribunal to 
judge in the other. The Judge should 
be called upon to say, first, whether cor- 
rupt practices had been proved or not; 
and, if they had, then what was the 
heinousness of the offence. Where the 
door was so wide, the Judge should have 
some discretionary power to say whether 
the whole penalty, or only a portion of 
it, should be inflicted. He hoped the 
Law Officers of the Crown would take 
this matter into their consideration again. 
He fully agreed with hon. Members as 
to the difficulty of defining the word 
“agent ;”” but he certainly thought they 
should leave it to the Judge to say 
whether the effect of conduct that was 
proved against an appointed agent ought 
to bring on the candidate the heavy 
penalty it was proposed to inflict. 
Carrarin AYLMER said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had informed 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) that they had followed the Act 
of 1854; but if they had followed that 
Act, they would not now have found 
themselves in this difficulty. In the Act 
of 1854 the word “agent” was in the 
singular. It said no candidate should 
be guilty of corrupt practices ‘‘ by him- 
self or agent directly or indirectly.” It 
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was an easy thing to prove whether or 
not a person was “the” agent or not. 
The present Bill contained the words 
“ any candidate and his agents by him 
appointed.” Therefore, in saying he had 
followed the Act of 1854, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was going a little 
beyond the mark, having put ‘‘ agent” 
in the plural. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consent to the word 
being used in the singular, the difficulty 
would be got over. When the time 
came, he (Captain Aylmer) would move 
the omission of the letter ‘‘s’’ from the 
word “agents.” 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue.t) said, that would be 
no use, as there was an Act in force 
which would put in all the ‘‘s’s,” un- 
less it was shown that they were not 
consistent with the context. 

Mr. SALT said, that, as the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had declared 
his intention of making some important 
alterations in the measure, and as they 
would come under consideration almost 
directly, he proposed to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, an 
Amendment of his was next in order, 
after the word “agents” in line 21. 
The House, he thought, had not taken 
notice of the case where a candidate was 
entirely in the hands of his agent, and 
where the agent went in an entirely 
opposite direction to all the candidate’s 
instructions, wishes, and principles. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he 
thought the hon. Member was referring 
to an Amendment which came after one 
he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had on the 
Paper. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
was not the case. There was a case 
actually within his own knowledge where 
an agent, for his own purposes, had 
actually disguised what he was going to 
do that was improper, and went against 
the orders and wishes of his principals. 
It seemed very hard that a Member 
should be unseated through the act of 
such a person as that. Therefore, he 
proposed to insert, after the word 
‘‘agents,”’ the words “ with his know- 
ledge or sanction.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 21, to 
insert, after the word “agents,” the 
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words ‘‘ with his knowledge or sanc- 
tion.” —(Mr. Dixon-Hartiand.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he could not 
accept the Amendment, as it would 
clearly limit the provision to cases in 
which the candidate was guilty of bribery 
and corruption himself. By adopting 
the words ‘‘ with his knowledge and 
sanction,” the offence would become per- 
sonal, and the candidate’s agents would 
be perfectly at liberty to bribe, treat, or 
do anything they thought proper, if the 
candidate shut his eyes to it. No evil 
consequences to the candidate would 
follow. In fact, if this proposal were 
adopted, it would render the whole Bill 
nugatory. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON asked whether they 
were still at the word “ agents?” 

Tae CHAIRMAN replied, that it was 
competent for an hon. Member to pro- 
pose an Amendment after the word 
“ agents.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that, in that case, 
he proposed to insert, after the word 
“‘agents,”’ the words ‘by him ap- 
geen although he supposed it would 

e negatived, in consequence of the 
Amendment which had been withdrawn. 
When they considered the stringent 
manner in which the clause was drawn, 
and that if a single improper act was 
a ge as giving a single glass of 

eer worth 2d. to a person who was not 
a voter—the Member would be unseated, 
such an Amendment as this should find 
favour with hon. Members. As he said, 
the giving away of a single 2d. glass of 
beer by an agent could be made into a 
charge of corrupt practice. By such 
a trivial act as this, the whole machinery 
of the Act would be evoked ; an Election 
Court would sit, and that Court would 
decide whether the glass of beer had 
been given away corruptly or not. He 
was obliged to put the case in this way. 
It sounded rather ridiculous, he ad- 
mitted; but the fault was not his. A 
Report with reference to this glass of 
beer would have to be made to Mr. 
Speaker; also as to whether the candi- 
date or his agents were guilty. ‘The 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
seemed to despair of being able to give 
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a definition of an agent. He could give 
him one—nemely, ‘any man who did 
anything illegal at an election, and said 
he did it in the interests of the can- 
didate.”” That also, perhaps, sounded 
ridiculous; but such, practically, would 
be the definition if the Bill was passed 
in its entirety. Ifthe hon. and learned 
Attorney General, the highest legal au- 
thority in the House, was unable to give 
them any better definition of agency, he 
(Mr. Warton) would urge him to accept 
the Amendment he had just moved— 
namely, in line 21, after the word 
“agents,” to insert ‘by him ap- 
pointed.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would find that in the 31st sec- 
tion of the Act of 1854. He would call 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Schedule he 
had referred to there was only one agent 
whom the candidate could pay. Well, 
this agent, it seemed to him, should be 
appointed in writing. If the candidate 
could only pay one person, was it right 
that he should be liable for the acts of a 
great many other people who might 
choose to appoint themselves his agents ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I would point out 
to the Committee that the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has given Notice of an Amendment for 
this stage. I do not know whether he 
intends to move it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that, after 
the remarks that had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Attorney General—as 
he felt the difficulty there was in defining 
“ agency’’—he did not intend to move 
his Amendment. When they came to 
illegal practices, which were an entirely 
new offence, and for which there was an 
entirely new penalty, he should certainly 
press every Amendment he could for the 
purpose of defining “agency,” and re- 
stricting the new offence which the 
hon. and learned Member created. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, after *‘agents,” to insert ‘‘ by him 
appointed.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. They had all paid attention to 
the difficulty of putting any definition 
on the word ‘‘agent.”’ It was perfectly 
true that it could not be done. They 


might say that the agency should be 
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the Common Law agency. He was not 
going to suggest that; but, at the same 
time, that agency was perfectly under- 
stood. The difficulty, however, would 
be, that directly they started that, people 
would go beyond it, and they would get 
the most corrupt elections imaginable. 
He thought they had much better leave 
the question of agency exactly where 
it was. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had not an- 
swered the question he had put to him 
some time ago. He must press for an 
answer. Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman mean to include any person who 
might have been guilty of a corrupt 
practice at a municipal election? The 
words were ‘‘ himself or any other per- 
son.” That ‘other person” might be 
the recognized agent of a candidate at a 
Parliamentary election, a person living 
in the county. Was the person who 
stood as a candidate in a county or a 
borough—because there were many parts 
of England where municipalities were 
included in a division of the county—to 
be included? He would illustrate what 
he meant by stating what might occur in 
his own county— which he knew, perhaps, 
better than any other—although the prac- 
tical result had nothing to do with that 
mei of the county he represented. The 

orough of Godalming was a munici- 
pality in the Western Division of Surrey. 
Were they to suppose that to employ at a 
Parliamentary election any person who 
had committed an illegal act during a 
municipal election in Godalming would 
render the candidate responsible for that 
illegal act? The person who did the 
illegal act might be a working man, and 
he might be employed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Surrey— 
or, perhaps, by some Liberal candidate 
—and his hon. Friend, or this Liberal 
candidate, would be responsible in the 
county for what someone who might 
afterwards become his agent had fool- 
ishly done in the borough? This man 
might be on one of their committees 
during an election — he would come 
under the category of ‘“‘any other per- 
son.” The candidate might know no- 
thing against him; and the other side, 
knowing something, might retain what 
they knew, refraining from raising any 
objection at the municipal election, and 
husbanding their knowledge for the 
Parliamentary election. At that time, a 
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disclosure of some foolish act, of which 
this person might have been guilty at a 
municipal election, would bring the can- 
didate under the penalties of this clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No; that is not so. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he wished 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General a question. When the Bill was 
being discussed on the second reading, 
there were some suggestions made as to 
the Schedule 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! There 
is an Amendment before the Committee. 
Does the hon. Member wish to speak 
on that ? 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he wished 
to ask his hon. and learned Friend whe- 
ther it was his intention, on any portion 
of this clause, to make a statement as 
to the Amendments he proposed to in- 
troduce into the Bill? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That point can- 
not be raised on this part of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GORST said, he wished to move 
the insertion of the word “any,” in 
see of the word ‘‘a,” in line 23. 
t was a purely consequential Amend- 
ment. 





Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, leave out ‘‘ a,” and insert ‘‘ any.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Senseant SIMON said, he wished 
to amend the clause, in line 23, by 
inserting, after the word “has,” the 
words “‘ through negligence, or want of 
due care in the appointment or control 
of his agents.’ It seemed to him that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
might mitigate the severity of the clause. 
He did not wish to repeat the argu- 
ments, so elaborately gone into, as to 
agency; but he would say this—that 
when they considered that this Law of 
Agency was a special law, not only 
different from the ordinary Common 
Law of Agency, but directly opposed to 
it, and that they were making a man 
liable, not for acts he had authorized, 
but for acts which he had forbidden, 
and done his best to prevent, they could 
not be too careful in the safeguards 
they adopted. The Committee ought to 
protect the persons who might be re- 
sponsible for the acts of others by such 
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words as those he a Of course, 
a candidate at an election knew who 
his agent was, for he would have the 
appointing of him; but he would not 
appoint all those whom the law would 
recognize as his agents, and for whose 
acts he would be held responsible. When 
all the provisions of the Bill were con- 
sidered, it did seem to him that there 
ought to be some protection given, not 
only to the candidate, but to the con- 
stituency, whose interests were concerned 
in the purity of the election. When a 
candidate went down to a county or a 
borough, he had a person introduced to 
him as the regular agent of the place— 
a gentleman of integrity, ability, and 
character—and he accepted him as his 
agent, for the most part, on the recom- 
mendation of the friends who had intro- 
duced him to the constituency. He could 
do no less than accept this gentleman; 
but, in the course of the election, other 
persons stepped in, whom the law recog- 
nized as agents, but whom he had no 
control over, and of whom he knew no- 
thing whatever. Yet, under this clause, 
he was to be made liable in the future for 
that for which he was not liable now. 
He might by these people be, in a 
manner, discredited, disgraced, and de- 
prived of all those honours and privi- 
leges of civil life in which society was 
interested, and the duties of which it was 
important that men of character should 
be ready to fill. He therefore proposed 
these words, to provide that a candidate 
should not be liable for the acts of those 
persons belonging to the class to which he 
had referred. At the same time, a candi- 
date must not be allowed to go down to 
a place and act with indifference and 
without regard to what was right and 
proper in the conduct of an election. 
If a candidate went down to a con- 
stituency, and engaged as his agent a 
man who was notorious for bribery and 
corrupt practices—a man who, it was 
well known, would do wrong—then, of 
course, he ought to be liable for the 
acts of his agent. When, however, he 
had made due inquiries, and had done 
all in his power to secure a person who 
would conduct the election honestly and 
purely, it was very hard to make him 
liable. A candidate ought to control the 
conduct of an election, and to have in- 
formation as to how an election was 
going on; and a Judge, when he came 
to administer this clause, would inquire 
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whether the candidate had been really 
careful in the appointment, and in con- 
trollng the agent’s actions, in order to 
prevent undue practices ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, after ‘‘ has,” insert 
“through negligence or want of due care in the 
appointment or control of his agents.”—( Ir. 
Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not know 
whether the Committee, at the present 
moment, could realize the scope of that 
Amendment ; but, if accepted, it would be 
the most serious thing in support of cor- 
rupt practices that could be devised. He 
would rather abandon the Bill than 
adopt the proposal. By the clause it 
was determined for what causes an elec- 
tion should be declared void; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) pro- 
posed that an election should not be 
void unless the candidate had himself 
been guilty of negligence in appointing 
agents, or had not exercised proper con- 
trol ; and he had supported that Amend- 
ment by appealing to the Committee 
upon the hardships of candidates being 
held liable for the actions of their agents. 
That was not a question for the candi- 
date alone; it was a question for the 
constituency. There were pure and im- 
pure men in elections. It was admitted 
that a pure man ought to be free, and 
the impure man ought to be held guilty; 
yet the hon. and learned Member pro- 
posed that while the pure man might be 
rejected, the impure man might be ad- 
mitted, unless he had been guilty of 
negligence. Suppose a candidate was 
abroad. In his case there would be no 
want of control while abroad, or negli- 
gence; and yet if it was proved that 
1,000 voters had voted, and 800 of them 
had been bribed by agents, the election 
would be a perfectly good election. Was 
that fair to the constituency? Then, in 
the case of a large constituency, what 
personal control could a candidate have 
over his agents ? Candidates might have 
some control over agents appointed for 
slection purposes, but not over volun- 
tary agents; and yet, unless it was shown 
that the candidate personally had been 
guilty of neglect, through this Amend- 
ment bribery would take place. He 
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must ask the Committee not to accept 
the Amendment. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
this discussion on the law of agency 
showed how much they all felt the diffi- 
culty they were in, and that it was only 
because of the necessities of the case 
that they consented to be so checked. 
In an election the great object was to 
gain a seat; and, for that purpose, 
people of all Parties were willing to 
incur penalties which they otherwise 
would not. He should vote against the 
Amendment, because, in his opinion, it 
would defeat the whole object of the 
Bill; and the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was quite right in saying that 
the Bill had better go than have that 
provision inserted in it. At the same 
time, when the latter part of the clause 
was reached, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would recon- 
sider the question of the penalty. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to 


propose, as an Amendment, in page 2, line 
24, toleave out from ‘‘that”’ to‘ borough” 
in line 26, being the portion of the clause 
containing the new penalty to be inflicted 
on a candidate for the action of his 
agent. He did not propose to leave out 
the whole of the provision, but only the 
disqualification. The penalty as proposed 
in the clause would disqualify a man for 
ever from sitting for a county or other 
constituency, and that for an act of a 
man who it was said to be impossible to 
define. He proposed to provide that a 
man should not be so disqualified by 
the action of his agent. All were agreed 
that it was difficult to restrict the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ agency ”’ as at present defined. 
Under the late law the election would 
merely be void. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Haznry James) explained that, under the 
present law, acandidate who had been un- 
seated could not be re-elected during the 
then existing Parliament; but the pro- 
posed Amendment of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Gregory) would enable 
such a candidate to return to the consti- 
tuency and be re-elected immediately. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would not 
move his intended Amendment if it was 
understood that the law was not to be 
carried further than it stood at present. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to move 
an Amendment with the object of 
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leaving the law as it now stood. He 
thought it was agreed that the House 
should do nothing in the shape of a 
punishment of a Member of Parliament 
or a candidate for acts not done by his 
direction or orders; and that the only 
reason why the present disability existed 
was that otherwise the moment a man 
was unseated for corrupt practices the 
constituency could return him again. 
He believed that was the reason why it 
was found necessary to impose on a 
candidate a disability from sitting again 
in the present Parliament. He could 
quite understand the reason for the pre- 
sent law, and he believed that its abro- 
gation would have a bad effect, as the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
said. It seemed to him that the law at 
present was sufficiently severe, and that 
it was enough to say that when a candi- 
date had been unseated for corrupt 
practices by his agent, he should be un- 
able to sit in the present Parliament. 
The burden of proof was with those who 
differed from him. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, after ‘‘ not,” to insert ‘‘during the 
then existing Parliament.’’—( Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was rather 
inclined to accept the challenge of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) ; and he would assume that a 
man who, by his agent, had been guilty 
of any corrupt practices, could not be 
re-elected for the same Parliament. But 
then, how long was the Parliament to 
last? If only for six months, was that 
a sufficient corrective against the corrupt 
influences he had extended over the 
borough. If the hon. and learned 
Member would go as far as to say that 
six months was not long enough, would 
he say a year or two years? Ifso, he(Mr. 
Hopwood) believed he could get the hon. 
and learned Member to seven years, be- 
cause that was the legal life of a Parlia- 
ment, and that might be adopted as a 
safe test by which it could be made dan- 
gerous for a candidate so to butter, or 
water, or manure a constituency, that, if 
he was unseated, he could, in a short 
time at all events, reap the benefit of 
his beneficence through his agent. The 
constituencies had no one in the House 
to represent them in that argument ; and 
he was anxious to spread among the 
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constituencies—at least, those who were 
sincere in the matter—that whatever an 
agent should do corruptly, he would do 
it at the peril of hurting the man in 
whose interest they said or pretended 
they were acting; so that friends who 
were injudicious would be curbed in their 
want of judgment by finding that they 
were likely to defeat their own object. 
That was the principle upon which Par- 
liament should proceed in order to put 
down corruption in Parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, very 
often a constituency set their minds upon 
some particular man whom they wished 
to represent them; but some indiscreet 
person, over whom he had no control, 
might make the election void. That was 
perfectly right; but the unfortunate can- 
didate should not be prevented in sucha 
case from election when another election 
took place. It might be argued that a 
man would be content to be unseated at 
once, in order that he might gain the 
effect of his previous bribery; and he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) could imagine 
that being the case; but he did not 
think that a man who had had enormous 
election expenses would be willing to 
undergo such a punishment. On the 
other hand, the Committee must con- 
sider whether they were not really going 
too far. Had they been able to show 
one case in which the existing law was 
not quite sufficient? He defied anyone 
to show a single case ; and, at all events, 
they ought to have strong proof before 
they went beyond the existing law, 
which, he thought, was sufficient. Un- 
less it could be shown that, under the 
existing law, cases had happened in 
which people had deliberately bribed at 
one election, and gone to all the expense 
of securing the next election, the present 
law should not be altered. He hoped 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would give way upon the point. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were many 
views to be taken of this matter. In the 
first place, he had abandoned his own 
view, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
having suggested 10 years, he had aban- 
doned his support of that proposal. The 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
T. Collins), and the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt), had proposed seven 
years; and the Committee would prac- 
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tically have to decide between that and 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross). There 
was much to be said on each side, and 
the Committee would have to consider 
how they could best meet the necessities 
of the case. He did not consider the 
candidate so much as the constituency ; 
and he wanted the pure element in a con- 
stituency to defeat the impure element, 
and to enable the element which was 
not wealthy to contend successfully 
against that which was wealthy. What 
was the position of a person disqualified 
by the action of his agents? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had rightly 
pointed to a case in which there might 
be an isolated instance, or a very small 
amount of corruption; but those were 
not cases to be considered, because 
Members were seldom unseated for 
them; and the Bill dealt with cases of a 
large amount of corruption. As had 
been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), 
it was only provided that an unseated 
candidate should not sit in the then- 
existing Parliament. A candidate who 
had spent large sums of money on one 
election might, in some cases, in a com- 
paratively short time claim his own 
amongst those who had been previously 
corrupted ; and they, in grateful recol- 
lection, would at once accept him as 
against a pure candidate. The advan- 
tage of seven years over 10 was that an 
unseated Member was prevented from 
reaping the benefit of what he had sown 
for a period during which the constitu- 
ency would have time to reflect upon 
their conduct, and in which a new can- 
didate could seize hold of the constitu- 
ency by placing himself before it. It 
seemed to him that they would be taking 
a middle course by accepting the sug- 
gestion of seven years; and so would, 
to a great extent, protect the pure 
against the impure in an election. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
seemed to assume the case of a candi- 
date who had corrupted a constituency 
in a wholesale way ; but he (Mr. Donald- 
son-Hudson) should like to point out 
that this Clause 4 did not contemplate 
the case of any candidate who had wil- 
fully corrupted a borough or county. 
Cases in which corruption had been 
effected with the knowledge of the can- 
didate were amply met by the 3rd clause, 
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which distinctly stated that where cor- 
rupt practices had been committed by or 
with the knowledge and consent of a 
candidate, then severe penalties should 
follow—and those penalties he by no 
means considered too severe in such 
cases. But Clause 4 only dealt with 
cases in which the candidate was inno- 
cent; and knew nothing about what 
might be isolated instances of corrup- 
tion. Therefore, they would be com- 
mitting grievous injustice upon such a 
candidate if they made the penalties 
more severe than they were at present ; 
and he thought there was everything to 
be said in favour of not increasing the 
penalties, and that it would be an ano- 
maly that a candidate should not be 
able to sit again during the existing 
Parliament. 

Coronet NOLAN observed, that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
omitted to point out the great changes 
of principle involved in this Bill. The 
first point was this—under the old law, 
no penalty beyond disability during the 
existing Parliament could be imposed 
on any candidate unless he was found 
guilty by a jury, and then he could be 
excluded for seven years. That prin- 
ciple was, however, removed ; and they 
must now trust to the word of the Judge. 
He had also told them that the candidate 
was to be held responsible for the whole- 
sale corruption which might be com- 
mitted in his behalf. He was to be re- 
sponsible for the acts of all of his agents, 
and it was impossible to say in what 
case he was not to be considered guilty. 
He (Colonel Nolan) had no desire to 
press his own opinion ; but he had con- 
sulted persons who might be said to ap- 
proach in eminence and legal knowledge 
on this subject even the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and he was informed 
that if a candidate canvassed a man in 
the presence of another person, that 
other person became an agent merely in 
consequence of that fact. The candidate 
would never know when he was not 
making an agent. He might easily 
know when he was doing so, but he 
would never know when he was not, so 
long as he happened to be speaking to 
two men ; and very heavy penalties were 
to be inflicted on him, not only for can- 
vassing personally, but for connecting 
himself with any individual who might 
prove to be an imprudent person. The 
moment the Bill was introduced, not 
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this year, but shortly after the present 
Parliament first met, he (Colonel Nolan) 
raised a strong objection to it when he 
saw the stringent provisions of the Bill, 
and especially this terrible clause. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General as- 
sumed that the Judge would be per- 
fectly pure and free from political bias ; 
but he (Colonel Nolan) did not assume 
anything of the kind, as a matter of 
course. He believed that in many cases 
the constituency would be much purer 
than the Judge; and one objection he 
entertained to the Bill was that in such 
cases it enormously increased the power 
of the Judge. In fact, the Bill shifted, 
as it were, the centre of gravity from 
the Representatives of the people to the 
Crown, as represented by the Judges. 
It was acknowledged that, on the whole, 
during the last 20 years the Election 
Judges had acted fairly, but there had 
been numerous objections to their de- 
cisions; and by this Bill he contended 
that the Government were weakening 
the power of the people. It was not a 
move in a popular direction, but was one 
altogether in the direction of strength- 
ening the power of the Crown. No- 
thing would keep the Judges in the 
right path better than to allow the con- 
stituenciestosay whether they were right 
or wrong; and the only way in which 
they could express that opinion was by 
permitting the candidate to come for- 
ward again for election. He knew that 
it was quite possible for a man to spend 
a large sum of money in bribing a con- 
stituency; but he believed that this 
clause would be used by a Judge who 
had a dislike to a man’s politics, or to a 
man himself, for the purpose of perma- 
nently disqualifying him. The whole of 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, when he said that 
this was a clause in favour of the poor 
man, was wrong. It was a clause en- 
tirely in favour of the rich candidate, 
who, by means of his wealth, would be 
able to work much more subtilely than 
the poor man. He could make his 
wealth felt, and insure the opening out 
of a future market; whereas the poor 
man, if he came in contact with an im- 
petuous, an ignorant, and occasionally 
a treacherous agent, would invariably 
be petitioned against and unseated. 
And the poor man was much more likely 
to have a treacherous agent than the 
rich man, who only worked by indirect 
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means, and knew very well the proper 
man to go to. Instead of guaranteeing 
freedom of election, the clause would 
have an entirely contrary effect, and 
would be entirely in favour of the man 
with corrupt motives. He, therefore, 
trusted that the Committee would refuse 
to pass it in its present form. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to answer 
the illustration which had been given by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
His hon. and learned Friend spoke of a 
wealthy man spending a large sum of 
money in his election; but he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend must have 
forgotten the subsequent clauses of the 
Bill, because any candidate who ex- 
pended more than a certain scheduled 
sum in an election would be held to be 
guilty of an illegal practice, and if con- 
victed of an illegal practice would be de- 
barred, not for seven years, but for ever, 
from representing the constituency with 
which the illegal practice had been as- 
sociated. Now, he (Mr. Gorst) did not 
in the least object to a penalty which 
should debar a person from sitting for 
seven years, or even for ever, if he had 
himself been guilty of a corrupt practice ; 
but he contended that under this Bill 
the illustration of his hon. and learned 
Friend would fail, because it would be 
impossible for any person to spend a 
lavish sum of money without rendering 
himself liable to a conviction for having 
committed an illegal expenditure. His 
hon. and learned Friend told the Com- 
mittee that he pressed this clause in the 
interests of the constituencies them- 
selves. He (Mr. Gorst) believed that in 
pressing his Amendment he was doing 
so in the interests of the constituencies. 
He thought the constituencies ought to 
be limited as little as possible in the 
choice of Representatives; and why 
should a constituency be unable to select 
a particular gentleman to represent them 
in Parliament because some agent, with- 
out his knowledge and consent, and con- 
trary to his orders, had been guilty of 
corrupt practices? It seemed to him to 
be as much in the interests of the con- 
stituency as of the candidate that Parlia- 
ment should make the penalty in this 
particular instance as light as possible, 
if it was to produce any beneficial 
effect. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, it ap- 
peared to him that the period of dis- 
qualification was placed at too high a 
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figure. What they wished to provide 
was, that the candidate who had been 
guilty of a lavish expenditure, and who 
had brought about his return, not on 
account of his political opinions beiug 
shared by the constituency, but because 
he had produced a considerable amount 
of corruption among the electors, should 
not, at the succeeding election, be able to 
obtain the benefit of that corrupt expen- 
diture. That was what he thought his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) in- 
tended to prevent by his Amendment. 
He (Mr. Hinde Palmer) thought that a 
period of seven years would about cover 
a period sufficient to prevent that. Per- 
sonally, he should have been satisfied 
with an Amendment something like this: 
To provide that the candidate who had 
obtained his election through illegal 
practices should be disqualified from 
again appearing as a candidate during 
the then existing Parliament and the 
succeeding election. But in order to 
make the matter definite and regular, it 
would, perhaps, be better to adopt the 
period of seven years. He thought the 
period of disqualification specified in 
the clause was much too strong ; and the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon), which provided that— 

“For ten years next after the date of the 
Report and his election, if he has been elected 
within such ten years, shall be void,”’ 
was also too strong. The middle course 
of adopting seven years would really ac- 
complish all that was desired—namely, 
that the candidate whose election had 
been procured by means of illegal and 
corrupt practices should not reap the 
fruits of his lavish expenditure at one 
election by standing as a candidate at 
the next. He should, therefore, not vote 
for the provision that a person should be 
disqualified for ever ; but he would sup- 
port the proposition that he should be 
disqualified from becoming a candidate 
for a period of seven years, believing 
that such a penalty would produce all 
the effect desired. 

Captain AYLMER said, he had also 
placed an Amendment upon the Paper 
to provide that the disqualification 
should extend ‘during the continuance 
of that Parliament.’ He understood 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to leave it to the Committee to decide 
whether the period should be seven 
years or ten. He hoped the Committee 
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would remember the difference between 
Clauses 3 and 4. Anything in the way 
of extensive corruption of the constitu- 
ency would certainly bring punishment 
upon the candidate, and disqualify him 
under Clause 3; and he thought it was 
impossible to believe that the agent 
would find a way to corrupt a constitu- 
ency largely without the candidate know- 
ing it; and, if it could be brought home 
to him, he would be dealt with by 
Clause 3. But in Clause 4 the Com- 
mittee were dealing with comparatively 
small matters. The corrupt practices 
committed by the agent would only be 
in some isolated cases—some small cases, 
just sufficient, perhaps, to disqualify the 
candidate, but clearly of a very trifling 
character. He thought the Committee 
should remember the disqualification 
created by Clause 3. They had dis- 
qualified any candidate from sitting in 
the House of Commons for 10 years, if 
he were found guilty, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the slightest knowledge of 
corrupt practices during the election. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
they might safely accept the limitation 
in this clause which he had suggested 
by his Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER remarked that 
two classes of constituencies had to be 
considered, and he thought the Com- 
mittee would make a great mistake to 
deal with only one class. There was a 
class of small constituencies, consisting 
of from 1,000 to 2,000 electors, which 
could be nursed and so managed as to 
be subjected to a good deal of the in- 
fluences to which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had alluded. But 
there were also a number of constituen- 
cies consisting of a large number of 
electors to which the remarks of his hon. 
and learned Friend were totally inap- 
peeei and if ever this clause were 

rought in force against them, it would 
only be in consequence of the conduct of 
some ignorant and stupid agent who did 
something of which the candidate en- 
tirely disapproved. Of course, it would 
be a great mistake to make the Act 
affect the small boroughs, and shut out 
the large constituencies of the Kingdom. 
He could only re-echo what had been 
said by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) who pre- 
ceded him. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had pointed out the difference be- 
tween Clauses 3 and 4, and reminded 
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the Committee that in Olause 4 they 
were not dealing with a guilty but an 
innocent candidate. They had dealt with 
the guilty candidate with great severity 
by Clause 3, and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was bound to give 
them some illustration from the Election 
Petitions to justify the present clause. 
He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was able to cite 
one case showing the injustice of the 
present law. It was a case in which 
an honoured Member, respected on both 
sides of the House, was unseated because 
an ignorant agent paid 10s. wages to 
a man who had recorded his vote. 
Although the money was paid without 
the knowledge or sanction of the can- 
didate, he was, nevertheless, unseated, 
and would have been incapable, accord- 
ing to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, of sitting for 
the constituency for a period of 10 years. 
Happily, the existing law was in force, 
and the hon. Gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred regained the seat, and had con- 
tinued to fill it with great advantage to 
the constituency. He thought that very 
os reasons should be given before the 

ommittee consented to increase the 
penalty, which was, in his opinion, suffi- 
ciently severe at present. He should 
certainly support the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the 
Amendment which he had placed upon 
the Paper had been referred to; and it 
was, therefore, only right that he should 
explain the reason which had induced 
him to put it down. He had done so in 
order to provide a middle course be- 
tween the extreme penalty inserted in 
the Bill as originally drawn and the 
course now proposed to be taken. He 
entirely dissented from the principle of 
visiting with an extreme penalty a per- 
son who was entirely innocent, a con- 
sideration which ought never to be lost 
sight of. It must also be borne in mind 
that they could not punish the candidate 


without punishing the constituency. He | p 


spoke entirely in the interests of the con- 
stituencies, and he repeated that they 
could not punish the candidate without 
punishing the constituency. At the 
same time they might deter honourable 
and high-minded men from coming for- 
ward as candidates, which would be 
doing more harm to the constituencies 
than to the candidates. It would only 


Mr. H, H. Fowler 
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be men of great wealth, who were 
anxious, from personal objects, to get 
into the House of Commons, and who 
were ready to spend any amount of 
money in corrupting a constituency—it 
was only such persons who would be in- 
duced to come forward if these severe 

enalties were enacted. Therefore, when 
S proposed a period of 10 years, he 
simply did so as a compromise. He had 
no idea at the time he placed his Amend- 
ment on the Paper that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would be willing to accept a lesser period. 
As the matter now stood, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 58; 
Noes 114: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 82.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the best course to 
take now would be to omit the word 
‘‘ ever” from the clause. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ ever’ in 
page 2, line 25, be left out,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. SALT said, he believed that his 
Amendment came next—namely, after 
the word ‘‘borough,” to insert ‘‘ for 
seven years.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2 
line 26, after ‘“‘ borough” insert “ for 
seven years.” —(J/r. Salt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the 
Amendment would require one or two 
additional words. He had intended to 
propose ‘‘for 10 years next after the 
date of the Report,” and the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt) would require the 
addition of similar words, making it— 
‘Seven years next after the date of the Re- 
ort and his election, if he shall have been 
elected within such seven years, shall be void.” 
If this alteration were not made it would 
be impossible to know for what period 
the seven years were to be computed. 
It would be necessary to strike out the 
words from “ borough” to the end of 
the clause, and to substitute these words. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment at present before the Committee 
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was, after the word “borough” to| 
insert the words ‘‘ for seven years.”’ 
Coronet NOLAN said, he would pro- 
pose to amend the Amendment by sub- 
stituting for the word ‘‘seven’’ the 
word ‘‘five.” He had already stated 
the view he took. He looked upon this 
clause as it now stood in the Bill asa 
thoroughly bad clause, and he wished 
to do everything in his power to lessen 
the evil and badness of the measure. He 
thought that five years would be a much 
better period of disqualification than 
seven years. One argument adduced by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was that it was necessary to introduce 
safeguards for the next |’arliament after 
a judgment had been delivered, de- 
claring that corrupt practices had been 
committed. But the average length of 
Parliament was not more than five 
years, and the average length of the 
present Parliament was certainly not 
likely to be more than five years. Of 
course, it was possible that there might 
be a bye-election; but he thought the 
object of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would be entirely gained by 
making the period five years. Disquali- 
fication for that period would be an 
ample punishment. At present the dis- 
qualification was only for one Parlia- 
ment, and that was not more than three 
or four years on the average. Five years 
would, therefore, be greatly increasing 
the penalty. He wished, however, to 
call attention again to the fact that it 
was not a question between the rich 
man and the poor man ; and he was glad 
to see in the Lobby, in the division 
which had just taken place, an hon. 
Member who was popularly supposed to 
represent the working men of England. 
He believed that a penal clause of this 
kind would operate just as much against 
the poor candidate as against a wealthy 
one, because an expenditure of 5s. worth 
of beer would entail just as heavy con- 
sequences as the lavish expenditure of a 
rich man; a trifling expenditure of that 
nature would be sufficient to unseat the 
candidate, and the penal consequences 
would be just the same. If they were 
to have such a very bad clause at all, and 
were to place themselves so completely 
under the Election Judges, they ought to 
minimize the penalties imposed by the 
Bill as much as possible; and if he 
received any support at all he would 





certainly divide the Committee upon 
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the period of five years as against 
seven. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
word ‘‘seven,’’ in order to insert the 
word “ five,””—( Colonel Nolan, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he would have 
been very glad indeed if this part of the 
Bill had been treated in a more scien- 
tific manner. They all saw there was a 
danger, and that through agents there 
might be considerable corruption, which 
ought to be severely dealt with by 
Judges. On the other hand, a very 
small amount of corruption might have 
the effect of exposing a candidate to 
very severe penalties; and what struck 
him as being unscientific was this— 
that a hard-and-fast line was laid 
down for everybody. No distinction 
was made between the cases in which 
the Judges found there had been a very 
large amount of treating by the conni- 
vance of agents and candidates and those 
cases in which there might be one or 
two small and trumpery cases of treating 
by agents, in which cases the penalty was 
to be visited upon the candidates. He 
had no doubt his hon. and learned 
Friend had in his mind the case of a 
candidate who, by means of his agent, 
had indulged in a large amount of treat- 
ing. There could be no doubt that in 
recent cases treating had been more 
serious to deal with than bribery, be- 
cause, while there had been little bribery, 
there had been a great deal of treating, 
and, in some cases, that treating had 
been done by the agents of the candi- 
dates. The candidate, under those cir- 
cumstances, ought to submit to the 
penalty which was due to the offence ; 
but, having now given to treating the 
character of a corrupt practice, the Com- 
mittee were afraid lest some trifling 
matters might be made into very serious 
crimes, and that the candidate whose 
agent had been guilty of some small in- 
discretions might be exposed to serious 
penalties. That was the unscientific 
part of the clause to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General; and he be- 
lieved if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would consult with his hon. and 
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learned Friend the Solicitor General, he 
would find that the Solicitor General 
had, in a public manner, expressed an 
opinion very much in accordance with 
the view he (Mr. Rylands) was now 
submitting to the Committee. If the 
clause was to remain without any defi- 
nition, he should have been glad if the 
hon. and learned Attorney General could 
have suggested some words which could 
have given the Judge some power to 
distinguish between different degrees of 
treating. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There is an 
Amendment to that effect. The Amend- 
ment at present before the Committee 
is whether “five” shall be substituted 
for ‘‘ seven.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that as the mat- 
ter now stood, if his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan) went to a divi- 
sion, he should certainly vote with him, 
because he thought that five years was 
—, a sufficient penalty under the 

ct. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) opposed the Amendment. 
He believed that if the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member were adopted 
it might possibly happen that the period 
of disqualification would be less than 
at present, because both of the last 
Parliaments had lasted more than five 
years. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was anxious 
to meet the wishes of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and he would alter 
his Amendment to “five years, or the 
existence of the present Parliament.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would support 
the clause as it originally stood if the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
give them some definition of ‘‘ agency.” 
To show them how important it was, he 
would recommend hon. Members to read 
the opinion of Mr. Baron Dowse. In 
one of his Judgments Mr. Baron Dowse 
said — 

‘* We came to the conclusion that every kind 
of treating given is corrupt. There is not a single 
Petition in England, Ireland, or Scotland, where 
the Member should not be unseated ; indeed, I 
have often thought if there was a Petition 
in every case, and everybody knew what hap- 
pened in every case, we would have no House 
of Commons at all.”’ 

That showed the importance of viewing 
these matters carefully. 

THe CHAIRMAN: When the hon. 
Member was absent a long discussion 
took place about the definition of 


Mr. Rylands 
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“agency;’’ and the Question now be- 
fore the Committee is that the word 
‘‘seven ” stand part of the clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was showing 
how reasonable it was they should lessen 
the punishment for the act of an agent. 
Mr. Baron Dowse continued— 

‘* Tf we were satisfied that any one agent gave 
a single man a treat for the purpose of in- 
fluencing his vote, I would not have the slightest 


hesitation in saying I would be bound to unseat 
the Member.”’ 


As the agency question was not settled, 
they should minimize the punishment as 
much as possible. This was not a Bill 
to make pure elections ; it was a Bill to 
cheapen elections. It was evidently a 
Bill for the purpose of placing men who 
had to employ agents at a disadvantage 
to those who belonged to the popular 
organizations which were known as the 
Caucus; and he certainly did think the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Nolan) had a right to complain, for the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman himself 
might be for ever disqualified from 
sitting, not for Galway, but for any 
other constituency. If his hon. and 
gallant Friend went to a division he 
should follow him into the Lobby. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 134; 
Noes 77: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 83.) 


Mr. SersEant SIMON moved, in page 
2, line 26, to insert after ‘‘ years,” “ next 
after the date of the Report.” 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had tried, 
but he was utterly unable to hear what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
proposing. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he agreed to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GORST said, he wanted to pro- 
pose an addition of some words to the 
clause. He did not desire to press the 
words upon the Government at the 
present moment; but he merely threw 
that out for the consideration of the 
Committee, and if the Committee was 
favourable to the words, and if they 
were received with favour by HerMajesty’s 
Government, he should have no objec- 
tion to withdraw them for the present, 
upon the Government promising that 
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the matter should receive favourable 
consideration on Report. He was most 
anxious that some words should be put 
in the clause to protect the innocent 
Member of Parliament. If there should 
be such a thing as a really innocent 
Member of Pacticmeat, a Member who 
had done his utmost to secure a pure 
election, who had so far succeeded that 
his election had been in the main a pure 
one, he (Mr. Gorst) wanted to prevent 
him being unseated for the act of one 
man. The Judges had often expressed 
regret at the rigidity of the present law, 
and at the necessity which devolved upon 
them to unseat a man on account of one 
or two isolated acts which he had been 
unable to control, and which were done 
contrary to his express orders. He 
wanted to induce the Committee to 
accept something like this—that if it was 
true that corrupt practices had been 
committed by a man’s agent, his elec- 
tion should be primd facie void ; but it 
should be open to him to put himself in 
the witness- box before the Election 
Court, and prove affirmatively that he 
had done everything in his power, by 
care in the appointment of his election 
agent, and by his management of the 
election, to secure a pure election; and 
that if the Election Court was satisfied 
on those two points, as well as upon the 
insignificance of the corrupt practices, 
the election should, instead of being void, 
be held valid. The words, which he 
understood had received the support 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral, he proposed to add to the clause 
were— 

“Unless such candidate can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Election Court that he exer- 
cised due care in the appointment and control of 
his agent, and in the general conduct of the 


election, and that the corrupt practices proved 
have not affected the result of the election.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, theCommittee would 
notice that there were to the Amendment 
two distinct objections. The first was 
that the candidate should keep his seat ; 
and the second was that the corrupt por- 
tion of the constituency should prevail 
over the pure portion of the constituency. 
[Mr. Gorst: Just the contrary.] He 
repeated his assertion. The candidate 
should not lose his seat. What did that 
mean? That the corrupt portion of the 
constituency who had voted for him 
would keep their Member. [‘No!”] 
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They were now saying that the candi- 
date should not lose his seat; therefore, 
that the constituency should be in the 
position of being represented by a per- 
son who might have a majority of votes 
obtained by corrupt means. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] That was the view the proposal 
presented. The proposed addition pro- 
vided that the election should not be 
void if the candidate could prove that he 
had exercised due care in the selection 
of his agent and in the management of 
the election. He perfectly appreciated 
such a provision. The proof that the 
candidate had exercised due care in the 
appointment and control of his agent 
meant nothing at all, because he might 
actually appoint an agent to get rid of 
the liability. A man would always say 
there was no want of care in the appoint- 
ment of his agent, and that he did all he 
could to procure a pure election, so that 
that part of the Amendment would be no 
safeguard at all. Then, as to the second 
point, that the election should be held 
valid if the Court was satisfied, amongst 
other things, that the corrupt practices 
had not altered the result of the election, 
why, when they were dealing with cor- 
ruption, the greater the corruption the 
less possibility there was of proving that 
it had had any influence in the election. 
In the case of the Sandwich Petition, 
they knew that 1,400 in a constituency 
of 2,000 had received bribes ; but they 
never proved a single case. The agent 
came up and swore he had not bribed 
anyone, and the men said they had never 
received a farthing ; but afterwards they 
admitted they had committed perjury. 
In a severe contest before an Election 
Judge, and when it was known the seat 
was at stake, men would not confess to 
corrupt practices ; and the consequence 
would be that the Judge would not be 
able to say that corrupt practices had pre- 
vailed to such an extent as to influence 
the result. The practical issue would 
be that all Election Petitions would be 
of no avail. Under such an arrange- 
ment every voter would be more careful 
to keep back information, and power 
would be given to the corrupt element 
instead of the pure element of the con- 
stituency. This question had come be- 
fore a Select Committee of the House in 
1875, and the proposition now before the 
Committee was negatived, although at 
the time it was deemed worthy of con- 
sideration. He was desirous to assist 
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candidates who were innocent of the acts 
of their agents, if it were possible to do 
so; but the Government had to consider 
also the interest of the constituents. 
Although he could make no promise that 
the clause would be altered in the direc- 
tion indicated, the matter should be con- 
sidered before Report ; and, with that as- 
surance, he trusted his hon. and learned 


Friend would consent to withdraw the- 


Amendment before the Committee. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
he thought the offer of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was one that might 
be accepted, and that upon it the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham might be withdrawn. It 
was a matter for regret that the question 
of limiting the period of disqualification 
under the clause to seven years had been 
voted upon in the last division by a num- 
ber of Gentlemen who had not heard 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in which he stated, in reference 
to the term of disqualification, that he 
was willing to consult the feeling of the 
Committee. There had clearly been a 
miscarriage of the intention of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; and, therefore, 
he thought the question ought in fair- 
ness to be raised again. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON was under- 
stood to say that the words which, in 
his opinion, would best meet the case 
were those which he had moved at an 
earlier period of the discussion on this 
clause. 

Mr. GORST said, he was willing, as 
he had before stated, to withdraw the 
Amendment, on the understanding that 
the Government would consider the 
point. He should be quite willing to 
accept another wording as long as it 
embodied the principle he had in view. 
They ought to throw upon the sitting 
Member all the responsibility of proving 
affirmatively that he had taken due 
care in the appointment and control of 
his agents, and that the election was a 
pure one. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he thought 
the objections put forward by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would be 
obviated by the following words being 
added at the end of the clause :— 

“Unless the Election Court shall certify that 
they do not think the candidates ought to be 
considered responsible for such corrupt prac- 


tices, and that such corrupt practices have not 
affected the result of the election.” 


The Attorney General 
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Coronet NOLAN remarked, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had mixed 
together the offences of bribery, treat- 
ing, and the exercise of undue influence, 
all of which had been carefully sepa- 
rated in former Acts. He thought the 
argument as to the 1,400 voters used by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not applicable to the case put forward 
by hon. Members who were contending 
that a candidate ought not to be un- 
seated for a trivial act. He thought 
that, before the clause was allowed to 
pass, some intimation should be given 
to hon. Members of what the alteration 
would be. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Punishment of person con- 
victed on indictment of corrupt prac- 
tices). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, by this 
Bill treating was made a corrupt prac- 
tice, and punished criminally. Under 
the old law, treating never rendered a 
man liable to criminal punishment. He 
wished the Committee to consider care- 
fully the penalty to which a man ren- 
dered himself liable for paying for a 
glass of beer for another man. He was 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, on 
conviction on indictment, he was liable 
to be imprisoned for two years, with or 
without hard labour, and to be fined 
any sum not exceeding £500. He was 
convinced that any legislation which 
created sympathy with the offender was 
retrogressive; and he knew no more dan- 
gerous support of electoral corruption 
than that which was afforded by undue 
punishment. He did not propose to ask 
the Committee to exempt treating alto- 
gether, for hon. Members would observe 
on the next page of the Amendment 
Paper that he proposed to make it an 
offence punishable, on summary convic- 
tion, by three months’ imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, and a fine 
of £5 for each act of treating. That, 
he thought, would prevent the offence 
to a very great extent ; but the proposal 
that it should be punished by imprison- 
ment with hard labour for two years, 
and a fine of £500, he believed, the 
Committee would not agree to; and, 
therefore, he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 28, after “ practice,” insert 
“ other than treating, as defined in this Act.”— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, in 
his view, punishment should be speedy 
and complete. But he objected to 
undue severity, and considered that 
small punishments on summary convic- 
tion were better than heavy ones on 
indictment, his reason being that people, 
when the election was over, did not, as 
a rule, want to prosecute. He could not 
help thinking that the smaller punish- 
ment of two years’ imprisonment sum- 
marily inflicted was preferable to its 
infliction on indictment together with a 
heavy fine. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
not as to the severity of the punishment 
to be inflicted, the desirability of retain- 
ing which, as expressed in the clause, 
the Committee would have an oppor- 
tunity of considering later on. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton made two suggestions, 
the first being that they should declare 
treating to be a venial practice as com- 
pared with bribery, and that a distinction 
should in consequence be made between 
the two offences. The second suggestion 
was that they should take away from the 
accused person the protection of trial by 
jury, and allow him to be summarily 
dealt with by a tribunal composed of the 
local Justices. He would willingly see 
the matter dealt with summarily by the 
local Justices if it were practicable. 
But did the Committee think that cases 
of the kind ought to be submitted to 
a tribunal composed of men who had 
themselves taken part in the election, 
and were either on one side of politics 
or another? It certainly appeared to 
him that such a tribunal was not fitted 
calmly and judicially to decide the guilt 
or innocence of those who, with respect 
to some of them, would necessarily be 
their political opponents. He was con- 
vinced that the accused person would 
not wish to come before such a tribunal, 
and he was equally sure that no such 
tribunal would wish to exercise the 
power proposed to be vested in it. The 
accused person, under the clause, would 
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have the protection afforded by a jury, 
who would have to be convinced that he 
had acted corruptly; and he could not 
but regard this as better than that the 
local Justices should deal summarily 
with the case. With regard to the view 
that treating was to be regarded by the 
Legislature as a venial offence in con- 
nection with Parliamentary elections, 
the Judges might, of course, be of opi- 
nion that such acts had not affected the 
result of a particular election; but he 
felt sure the Committee would admit 
that treating was a growing evil, more 
especially from the increased importance 
given to it in connection with municipal 
elections. It was proposed to deal with 
corrupt practices at municipal elections 
after they had disposed of the present 
measure. If, therefore, the legislation 
with regard to municipalities was to 
be founded upon this Bill, he asked, 
would it not be unwise for Parlia- 
ment to admit that treating was but a 
venial offence? Knowing what he did 
of the growth of treating in the country, 
he should fear the consequences of a 
legislative declaration that it should not 
be dealt with in the same manner as 
bribery. Were they to say that treating 
should not be visited with the same 
moral comdemnation, they would, so far 
from doing all in their power to put an 
end to it, be, in his opinion, lending en- 
couragement to this growing evil. The 
Committee would have an opportunity, 
when the next Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton wasreached, 
of saying whether in their view it should 
be visited with a lesser punishment. 
But, in the meantime, he prayed the 
Committee to consider whether they 
could at this time declare with safety 
that treating at Parliamentary elections 
was an act which would bear the light 
of day. On the grounds he had stated 
he trusted his hon. Friend would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, with respect to the 
hon. and learned Attorney General there 
was only one issue before the Com- 
mittee, and that was whether treating 
ought to be placed in a different cate- 
gory from bribery and other corrupt 
practices. For his own part, he thought 
it would be a great mistake if they were 
to deal with treating by a rule different 
to that which they applied to other cor- 
rupt practices, because he could imagine 
cases of wholesale treating which would 
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be quite as bad in themselves as bribery. 
With regard to what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, on the 
subject of dealing with corrupt practices 

enerally by summary jurisdiction, he 
een that whatever vote hon. Members 
felt fit to give on this Amendment, they 
would not be understood to prejudge 
that question. The most important 
point was to secure the speedy and 
certain punishment of the offence, and 
that he did not think a very heavy 

enalty was calculated to effect. He 
believed that this would be most easily 
secured by having a scale of punishment 
which might be inflicted immediately 
on the offender by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. In that way no person need 
be deprived of the protection afforded, 
by having his case decided upon by 
a jury, because if a person preferred to 
be tried by a jury he could always claim 
to be so tried under the Act passed in 
1879. It was only necessary to make 
the penalty imprisonment, say, for four 
months, and then the offender, when 
charged before a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, could claim to be tried by 
a jury, reves the proceedings 
would be suspended, and an indictment 
preferred against him at the next Ses- 
sions or Assizes. However, his principal 
object in rising was to press upon the 
Committee that in deciding this par- 
ticular Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, they were not pre- 
judging the question as to whether cor- 
rupt practices ought not to be dealt with 
summarily. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the effect of 
his hon. and learned Friend’s suggestion 
would be to put treating and bribery on 
the same level. It meant simply the 
bringing back of bribery from its posi- 
tion as an indictable offence to that of 
an offence punishable by four months’ 
imprisonment before a magistrate. That 
he thought the Committee would never 
submit to. He should, therefore, vote 
for the clause as it stood. Everyone 
knew that treating was just as in- 
fluential a corrupt practice as bribery, 
which might be the giving of the most 
trumpery thing in the world; and he 
submitted that the two offences ought to 
be classed, as they were in this Bill, in 
the same category. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was willing 
to leave these offences to be dealt with 
by a Judge and jury, and in that respect 


Mr, Gorst 
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he confidently accepted the clause as it 
stood at present. It had been his inten- 
tion to move the omission of the whole 
of the monetary penalty ; but, on further 
consideration, he thought the clause had 
better remain-as it was. He did not 
think that any Judge would wantonly 


‘imprison a man for two years; but he 


certainly objected to the Judge having 
the power of disqualifying him for 10 
years, and, therefore, he should use his 
best endeavours to amend the Bill on 
that point. 

Mr. WARTON agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) that there was only one point 
before the Committee. That point was, 
as to whether there was any difference 
between bribery and treating, and here 
he disagreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. There had always been a 
distinction between these two offences, 
and even the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham had been obliged to put it 
in this way—that wholesale treating was 
as bad as bribery. No one would say 
that treating in the shape of giving food 
or drink was so serious, or could be so 
degrading to the giver or the recipient, 
as the giving and receiving of money. It 
was mere hypocrisy to say that treating 
was as bad as the payment of money 
when they knew that it was not. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton would press to a division this 
most important Amendment, which made 
a distinction between the two offences of 
bribery and treating. 


Question put, and neyatived. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND contended 
that the penalty of imprisonment was 
sufficiently severe without hard labour, 
and, therefore, moved that the words 
which provided for the infliction of hard 
labour be omitted from the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, to leave out the words “‘ with or.”— 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland.) 


Questicn proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘with or” stand part of the Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was compelled to 
oppose the Amendment. It was not 
proposed to make bribery a felony; but, 
at the same time, if it was the intention 
to take a step in advance in the direc- 
tion of putting it down, he did not know 
of any better mode of dealing with it 
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than by legislation declaring it to be a 
misdemeanour punishable with hard la- 
bour. His opinion was very strong that, 
if they were to deal effectively with this 
evil, offenders must be brought down to 
the level of the ordinary law. 

Mr. WARTON argued that men 
could not be made criminal merely by 
having that epithet — to them. 
Should the Amendment be rejected, the 
public would be horrified and disgusted 
at the severity of the punishment to 
which bribers would be liable. The 
Attorney General ought to remember 
the anger of the people at the shameful 
sentences recently passed upon respect- 
able solicitors and others, when there 
were men on the Ministerial side of the 
House who escaped punishment alto- 
gether, though steeped to the lips in 
bribery. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): If the hon. and learned 
Member’s statement that there are many 
Members of this House steeped in bribery 
is correct, the sooner we make the 
offence punishable with hard labour the 
better. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, the tribunal 
could inflict one day’s imprisonment, or 
a £500 fine. He did not object to a 
small money fine, because it might be 
put as a nominal penalty; but he did 
object to a large one, and to a Judge 
having power to inflict a £500 fine or 
imprisonment. To the rich man, to 
whom imprisonment would be every- 
thing, a £500 fine would be nothing, and 
he would have no difficulty in paying 
it. The poor man, hewever, would be 
utterly unable to pay it, and would of 
necessity have to undergo imprison- 
ment. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
believed the severity of the punishment 
under this clause would have an effect 
exactly contrary to that anticipated by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General ; 
therefore, he should support the Amend- 
ment to mitigate the penalty, which was 
believed throughout the country to be 
excessive. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that, having regard to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s indignant 
tone in reply to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), he 


_ Should like the hon. and learned Attorney 


General to explain to the House, if hewas 
able to do it, the peculiar modes whereby 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had won his seat 
for Scarborough. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sorry the hon. and learned Attorney 
General wished to maintain the extreme 
penalties, for the reasons he had already 
stated. He could not help thinking that 
this should press upon the mind of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—that when 
there was a Petition presented, and the 
Judge reported bribery, and a Commis- 
sion was held, a few persons might be 
scheduled and imprisoned, and a large 
number equally guilty, perhaps, on the 
other side, might get off. If, how- 
ever, summary proceedings were taken, 
and substantial penalties inflicted, there 
would be a great chance of obtaining 
a much larger number of convictions, 
and of stopping the whole thing. He 
should have liked to see a provision in 
the Bill for the appointment of an officer 
to attend every election on the part of 
the Public Prosecutor, and deal sum- 
marily with offenders against whom 
bribery could be -proved. In this way 
they would be able to stop corrupt prac- 
tices. He was very much afraid, how- 
ever, that the severity of the punishment 
in the Bill would defeat the object the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had in 
view, 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be very 
glad to carry out the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s views if he could. He had already, 
to some extent, carried them out by 
giving the Judge summary powers in 
certain cases. How could they appoint 
an officer under the Public Prosecutor 
to attend every election? It would 
necessitate the appointment of, at least, 
400 barristers at a General Election to 
go down to the various constituencies 
for the purpose of preventing or punish- 
ing corrupt practices. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 204; 
Noes 1382: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 84.) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they were closely 
approaching the time at which it was 
understood that Progress should be re- 
ported; and he therefore hoped the 
Committee would let him now make a 
statement which he thought would carry 
them a step further. Olause 5 imposed 
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@ maximum penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment, or a fine not exceeding 
£500. He thought he understood it to 
be the feeling of the Committee that 
although the crime should be regarded 
as one of a grave nature, at the same 
time the punishment should not be too 
severe. He quite agreed that they 
would be more likely to obtain convic- 
tions if they deprived counsel for the 
defence of the weapon of being able to 
say to the tribunal—‘‘ You are about to 
send that man, who has hitherto held a 
good position and been considered a re- 
spectable man, to a long term of impri- 
sonment.’’ The Government thought 
they should take the opportunity of 
limiting the term, therefore they were 
prepared to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), and reduce the two 
years to one year. As to the money 
penalty, it was necessary that the Court 
should have the power of inflicting a 
severe one ; otherwise, in grave offences, 
it would not have recourse to a fine, but 
would consider itself. bound to inflict 
' imprisonment. Of course, it would not 
be necessary, if the maximum fine was 
heavy, to inflict it in any case upon a 
poor man. He had thought it better, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, to give the Court an opportunity of 
imposing a large fine. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham sought to 
reduce the sum to £100; but he (the 
Attorney General) could not consent to 
that. He would agree to reduce the 
£500 to £200. The Committee, how- 
ever, bearing this statement in mind, 
would settle the points itself—whether 
the two years should be reduced to one 
year, and the £500 fine reduced to a 
£200 fine. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
31, to leave out the words ‘‘ two years,” 
and insert ‘‘one year.”—(MMr. Attorney 
General.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘two 
years’ stand part of the Clause,’’ put, 
and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘one year’ be there inserted.” 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
ventured to say that even one year was 
a most frightful punishment to impose 
in a case of this kind. Without making 
a speech on the question—for they had 


The Attorney General 
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heard quite enough speeches on it—he 
should move that the term be reduced to 
three months, which would have a suffi- 
ciently deterrent effect. He was satis- 
fied that if they were to have a punish- 
ment of this kind it should be a lenient 
one, rather than almost as severe a one 
as it was possible to inflict. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, hon. 
Members must bear in mind that the 
period of imprisonment decided upon 
need not be inflicted in every case. It 
would be the maximum. He could not 
think how the Committee could say that, 
however gross was the corruption, it 
should not be within the discretion of 
the Judge to inflict a severe penalty. It 
seemed to him that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had gone as far as he 
could go in the way of mitigation. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that one year be there inserted. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
No; I have moved to reduce it to three 
months. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
do not insert the one year, the term can 
be reduced to three months. 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. We 
have decided that ‘‘two years” shall 
not remain in the Bill—nothing else. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
has not moved that ‘‘one year” be in- 
serted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question I 
put was, ‘‘ That two years be there in- 
serted.”’ That was negatived, and then 
I moved, ‘‘ That one year be there in- 
serted.”’ 

Mr. WARTON: Is it open to the 
Chairman to move ‘‘ one year py Taking 
it from you, Sir, that two years has 
been negatived, and that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General has not moved 
the insertion of one year, I would sub- 
mit that it is perfectly competent for the 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) to move ‘‘that three months 
be inserted.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: The two years 
having been struck out, I moved the re- 
mainder of the Amendment, “‘ That one 
year be inserted.”’ If that is not passed, 
the hon. and gallant Baronet can move 
the insertion of three months. The for- 
mer Question, however, must be de- 
cided first. The Question is, ‘‘ That one 
year be there inserted.”’ 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped the 
Committee was not going to accede to 
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the proposition to insert in the Bill this 
enormous penalty of one year’s impri- 
sonment with hard labour. They who 
had to deal with prosecutions in the 
country knew that in cases of house- 
breaking, aggravated assaults, and so 
on, one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour was one of the most severe 
penalties imposed. If the term of one 
year were inserted in the Bill, it would 
entirely defeat its own object. He ven- 
tured to say that those who would have 
to administer the Bill would be able to 
do so with far greater effect if a rea- 
sonable and moderate penalty were 
adopted. A penalty of one year’s im- 
prisonment would, under no circum- 
stances, be justified or justifiable. Its 
magnitude and excessive nature would 
defeat its own object, and would be 
fatal to the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, this was a very 
important point; but as they were fast 
nearing the time at which the Prime 
Minister had promised to proceed with 
other important Business, he thought 
it would be as well to defer the settle- 
ment of the matter in dispute. He could 
not have agreed to the term of three 
months; but thought that six months 
might meet the case. However, as this 
was to be such a severe penalty for what 
might be such a trifling offence, he would 
put it to the hon. and learned Attorney 
General whether he could not, between 
this and to-morrow morning, make up 
his mind to insert a smaller penalty than 
one year. He begged to move that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(dr. Onslow.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow them to determine 
this one question. The term to be in- 
serted would be the maximum penalty. 
They had heard of cases where ad- 
venturers had utterly corrupted con- 
stituencies ; where they had gone round 
in a most reckless manner bribing every- 
one they could bribe, and had utterly de- 
stroyed the effect of anelection. This 
clause would give a learned Judge dis- 
cretionary power to mete out adequate 
punishment for such a gross case as 
that. He hoped they would now be 
allowed to come to a division. 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not go to a division on his 
Motion to report Progress, as he thought 
it was better to get through the Bill as 
soon as possible. As the Chairman had 
declared that the Question before him 
was that the words ‘‘one year” be in- 
serted, he thought the most advan- 
tageous course for those who thought 
one year a severe penalty would be to 
take a division upon that, because then 
it would be possible to propose six 
months instead of three. For his own 
—: he thought three months would not 

e adequate to meet the public sen- 
timent with regard to these offences. 
At the same time, there was a great deal 
to be said for those who thought a year 
a great deal too much; and he was cer- 
tain that a great many who remembered 
the feeling almost of horror which went 
through the country in regard to the 
sentences passed last year would under- 
stand that there was a great deal to be 
said for the Amendment. If the pro- 
posal should be successfully resisted, he 
should give his cordial — to his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot), or any other hon. Member who 
proposed six months as the limit. In 
the meantime, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) would 
withdraw his Motion to report Progress, 
in order that this question might be 
decided. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought hon. 
Members opposite must have forgotten 
the discussion which took place before 
dinner, as to candidates being made 
responsible for their agents. He thought 
the only effective plan to prevent cor- 
rupt practices was to impose a sufficient 
imprisonment on those who committed 
these practices; and unless such penalties 
were inserted as would deter agents, for 
which the candidates might be made re- 
sponsible, he did not see what safeguard 
there would be. If the maximum was 
one year, no Judge would be likely to 
impose the maximum ; and he hoped the 
Committee would support the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘one 
year’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 275; 
Noes 79: Majority 196.—(Div. List, 
No. 85.) 

[First Night. | 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he hoped 
Progress would now be reported, be- 
cause he had another Amendment to 
propose. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
—eeme 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


IRELAND — IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT — RELEASE OF MR. 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As the House is 
aware, Sir, the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the present moment em- 
braces three important principal sub- 
jects. One of these is the government of 
Ireland, including the particular question 
which has been made known to the 
House with regard to the release of 
such of those suspected persons now in 
confinement as are not believed to be, or 
suspected of being, implicated in crime ; 
the second relates to the Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime, which is already 
before the House ; and the third relates 
to the mode of dealing with arrears of 
rent in Ireland, with respect to which we 
have given pledges, and which I now 
rise to redeem. I may as well say, be- 
fore touching the subject directly, inas- 
much as the proposal we have to make 
imposes a new duty on the Land Com- 
mission—I may, perhaps, say a few 
words to show that the Land Commis- 
sion is in a condition likely to be able 
to cope with that duty. It has been re- 
inforced, as the House is aware, by the 
appointment of a considerable number 
of Sub-Commissioners ; and the Courts, 
of which there are now 16, are in full 
operation, and the progress they make 
is large, and, I think, satisfactory. The 
total number of cases of which they have 
now disposed, although small with re- 
ference to the applications that have 
been lodged, yet is large with reference 
to the figures that have been reported 
at former dates. It amounts, down, I 
think, to April 15th—therefore now it 
will be much larger—to 12,402, that 
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number embracing the numbers dealt 
with by being struck out or withdrawn, 
and the numbers settled by voluntary 
agreement, the appeals are also pro- 
ceeding with considerable rapidity, the 
number of those that have been dealt 
with up to May 10th being 359, and it is 
believed rapid progress will be made, as 
they now form, more or less, into various 
classes, and they are now disposed of with 
greater facility. The rate at which the 
cases of judicial rent are decided some- 
what exceeds 900 per week, that includ- 
ing what are dealt with by Sub-Commis- 
sioners ; what are dealt with by County 
Court Judges; and likewise the volun- 
tary agreements which are made be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and which 
are registered in the Land Courts. The 
House, if it applies that number which 
I have last given—of over 900—to the 
operations of the entire year, will per- 
ceive that the progress is now very rapid ; 
and it may be said that the Commission, 
and the Subaltern Courts, are in a con- 
dition to meet with and dispose of the 
great mass of business that has been 
brought before them. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the subject that is before us, 
there is one other preliminary observa- 
tion I have to make. I propose to ask 
the House, in this Bill, to legislate upon 
arrears alone, and not to touch any other 
subject whatever connected with the 
Land Act, or with the amendment of 
that Act. On a former occasion, in ad- 
verting to the particulars of the Bill 
introduced by several hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, I admitted that there were cer- 
tain points—and I named two of them 
—on which avery strong argument might 
be made in favour of the amendment of 
the Act—of such amendment of the Act 
as can be fairly conceived to be amend- 
ment in furtherance of the Act, and for 
the purpose of giving effect to the pro- 
visions which it contains. But it is, I 
think, inevitable that if any question 
were to be raised on these points, it 
would have the effect of inducing hon. 
Members to raise other questions, and 
to load the Bill for Arrears with possibly 
a variety of subjects, which we think it 
best to hold entirely apart from it, be- 
cause I have a hope—it is a hope that 
may be disappointed, like many others, 
but I own I do not despair of seeing it 
realized—that this subject, with which, I 
believe, there is a general disposition to 
deal, and see settled, may be easily dealt 
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with; andif the plan we pro , to which 
the House is, I think, certainly prepared 
to give a general acceptance, is agreed to, 
we may be able to secure for it the ad- 
vantage of a rapid and easy passage 
through the House, and for that con- 
siderable portion of the people of Ire- 
land interested in the adoption of a 
good plan on this subject the great 
benefit of reaping an early access to the 
operation of these provisions. There- 
fore, that observation I make, not in a 
spirit of controversy, but rather in a 
spirit of appeal to all those who wish to 
see this question settled; and I think 
they will be disposed to recognize with 
me that, without in any manner pre- 
judging any other question relating to 
the amendment of the Land Act, we 
shall do wisely to keep the question of 
the Land Act separate from any other 
subject. Again, let me say that the 
plan which we lay before the House is, 
I hope, conceived in a spirit which on 
a former occasion I endeavoured to de- 
scribe. We look at it as a matter which 
it is equally in the interests of all parties 
to settle by equitable arrangement. No 
doubt, if an extreme view be taken of 
the subject, either from the position of 
the landlord or that of the tenant, ob- 
jections may be made, because the prin- 
ciple upon which we proceed is one of 
composition. We ask each person to 
make some effort, or some sacrifice, in 
order to bring them together to the 
common point at which, and at which 
alone, it is possible to effect a general 
and complete settlement. I will state 
very briefly the particulars of the plan. 
It is not difficult to do so, because, in 
truth, it is not a new creation, but it 
grows out of other legislation, actual 
or proposed, which is now before the 
House. The House will bear in mind 
that the Act already contains a clause, 
and an important clause, on the subject 
of arrears; and many of the particulars 
embodied in that clause are perfectly 
available for the plan which we now 
propose. They have been adopted from 
that clause standing in the Act. They 
have been incorporated into the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond) and other hon. 
Members sitting near him and sympa- 
thizing with him upon this subject. The 
real question that the House has to de- 
cide is which plan you will adopt of two 
bases of proceeding. Will you attempt 
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to proceed by the method of loan and 
purely voluntary arrangement; or will 
you attempt to proceed by the method 
of compulsion, which evidently involves 
the necessity of something in the shape 
of a gift? We have endeavoured to 
consider that subject with all the advan-. 
tages of the light we could obtain. We 
made an effort to proceed by loan last 
year, and the experience obtained by 
that effort has not encouraged us to 
make a further effort in the same direc- 
tion. It has not been entirely devoid of 
good fruit; but still the good fruit it 
has produced has been so limited that it 
has left the bulk of the question of arrears 
of rent in Ireland untouched by its 
operation. Several Gentlemen of great 
weight and authority in this House have 
advised that we should still make another 
effort of the same kind, but more liberal 
in its character, involving, I am bound 
to say, if it is to be more liberal, some- 
thing of the principle of a gift. But, in 
our view, if we are to introduce the 
principle of a gift into the measure, it 
is much better to go one step further, 
and to combine with the principle of 
gift the principle of compulsion, so as 
to have the prospect of obtaining some- 
thing like completeness and efficacy in 
the measure we desire to apply. I had 
an opportunity, some weeks ago, of 
speaking upon this subject, and I then 
submitted to the House that if we were 
to proceed upon the principle of gift, 
combined with compulsion, instead of the 
principle of loan, combined with purely 
voluntary arrangement, we should re- 
cognize, on the whole, the clause em- 
bodied in the Bill of the hon. Member 
for New Ross (Mr. Redmond) as a 
clause carefully devised in a spirit not 
inequitable to any of the parties con- 
cerned. I need hardly remind the House 
that these compulsory methods of pro- 
cedure in cases of property are not in- 
frequent in grave and difficult circum- 
stances. It was upon this principle that 
the House dealt with the Einancipation 
of the Negroes in 1833, offering a partial 
compensation, but requiring—and it was 
perfectly fair, under the circumstances, 
to require —a considerable sacrifice 
from those who had previously been 
by law entitled to their labour. It was 
on the same principle that at the time 


| the House made a provision to re-im- 
| burse, up to a certain point, the tithe- 
‘owners of Ireland in respect of the 
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tithes, which at that period had been 

enerally and universally withheld, the 

tate took over the claim of the tithe- 
owner to the tithe, and compensated 
him, not entirely, but up to a certain 

oint. On the same principle, when the 
Btate proceeded to the commutation of 
tithes in Ireland, it made a reduction of 
25 per cent in the gross amount of the 
tithe, and enforced that measure, with 
that deduction, upon every tithe-owner 
in thecountry. Again, once more, when 
the State proceeded to deal with the 
commutation of tithes under the much 
milder circumstances of England, it took 
away, on the principle of general policy, 
for the ultimate benefit of all parties, 
from the English tithe-owner his un- 
doubted legal right to his whole incre- 
ment of the soil and tithes, leaving his 
income varied according to the variations 
of price that might prevail at subsequent 
times. I only advert to these matters to 
show that, in coming forward with the 
principle of compulsory compensation, 
there is nothing novel in our proposi- 
tion, nor anything that ought to startle 
or repel, provided only that the plan be 
a plan formed in the spirit of general 
equity as between the parties among 
themselves, and as between the State 
and those parties separately. Now, Sir, 
I will go over the particulars of the plan, 
which very nearly corresponds in many 
points, if not in the main principle, with 
the clause in the Act of last year, and 
both in the main principle and in most 
of the details with the clause in the Bill 
of the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond). I take first, Sir, this point, 
that in the section of the Act of 1881, 
the application is a joint application of 
landlord and tenant. In the Bill of the 
hon. Member for New Ross it is an 
application by the tenant only. In the 
Bill that we propose it is an application 
either by the tenant or by the landlord. 
We think it equitable, in introducing this 
principle of compulsion, to make it a 
sree which shall be applicable to be 

rought into operation on the demand of 
either party. The limit of valuation, 
above which the measure shall not 
operate, was taken by the Bill of the 
hon. Member for New Ross from the 
Act of last year, and we still propose to 
adhere to it. It is the limit of Griffith’s 
valuation—£30. That stands in our pre- 
sent Bill as it stands in the Act of 1881. 
Well then, Sir, we come to another pro- 
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vision, which is also common to the three 
schemes, and that is the requiring of the 
tenant the payment of a year’s rent. 
The hon. Member for New Ross very 
justly and properly requires that the 
tenant should pay a year’s rent, or what- 
ever the landlord may be content to ac- 
cept as a year’s rent, in respect of the 
year from November, 1880, to November, 
1881, and there we adhere to the prin- 
ciple which he has adopted, that prin- 
ciple being the same as that of the Act 
of 1881. The next principle is one that 
is not found in the Act of 1881, but it is 
one that has been adopted by the hon. 
Gentleman and his Coadjutors in the 
framing of their Bill, and, as we think, 
with great propriety. It is the requir- 
ing that the tenant shall give proof be- 
fore a competent tribunal of his inability 
to pay before he shall come forward with 
a demand, on the one hand, upon the 
funds of the State—that is to say, upon 
the public funds—or, on the other hand, 
upon hislandlord. We make, however, 
this difference—I do not know whether 
it is more a difference of detail than 
of principle—but we make a certain 
difference in that provision which has 
not been introduced into the Bill now 
before the House. The plan must 
be worked through the medium of 
the Land Commission. The payments 
must be worked through their medium. 
But, of course, it is not possible that the 
Land Commission themselves—namely, 
the Chief Commissioners, could be the 
proper or convenient recipients of the 
proof of the inability of the tenant to 
pay. Naturally, they look first of all to 
their own Sub-Commissioners—but we 
propose, also, that they shall be permitted 
to delegate that duty to the County Court 
Judges, so that the proof of the inability 
of the tenant to pay, which is to be essen- 
tially the condition of this title to profit 
by the Bill, may be made either before 
the Sub-Commissioners or before the 
County Court Judges. That is a pro- 
vision which extends and widens the 
operation of the plan by giving increased 
facility to go before the Commission. 
Then the former plan—that of 1881— 
was a plan of advance, with a provision 
for repayments by instalments, extend- 
ing over 15 years. This is now to be 
converted into a plan of pure gift, so far 
as the contribution of the State is con- 
cerned. The limitation of the amount 
is the same as that which was con- 
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tained in the Act of 1881. It was 
there applied to the loan; it is 
here to be applied to the gift or 
contribution of the State towards the 
liquidation of arrears—that is to say, it 
is to be an amount of payment which is 
not to exceed either one ‘year’s rent, or 
one-half of the total arrears which are 
to be dealt with. The House will under- 
stand that when we speak of arrears in 
the sense of this Bill, we do not include 
anything that refers to the payment be- 
tween November, 1880, and November, 
1881; but a year means what is anterior 
to those dates. Then, of course, it isa 
condition in this case that when the 
tenant shall have paid, or got quit of, 
by arrangement with the landlord, the 
year’s rent from November, 1880, to No- 
vember, 1881, and when the State shall 
have made its contribution, which can- 
not exceed one year’s rent, nor can it 
exceed one-half of the total arrears that 
may be due, the whole of the rest of the 
arrears shall be cancelled and released 
altogether. That is the basis of the 
plan in its main particulars. There are 
some other points, however, that ought 
to be mentioned. We adopt a provision 
from the Act of 1881, under which it 
was provided that the parties might 
assign to the year 1881 any moneys 
= by the tenant within 12 months 

efore the passing of the Act. But the 
word ‘‘ parties” there we modify, and 
we carry over the power to the Court. 
The parties were the proper persons to 
act under the Act of 1881, where the 
arrangement was entirely of a voluntary 
character; but here it is evidently the 
public authority that ought to decide 
whether the payment the tenant ought to 
make within a given time before the pass- 
ing of the Act ought to be set down to 
the credit of the year 1880-1 or not. Some 
provision of this kind is quite necessary 
for the purposes of the Act. The case 
of estates in Ireland, it appears to me, 
so far as I can learn, is exceedingly 
different from the case of estates in 
England. In Enyland, I apprehend, 
there are few estates that have not more 
or less of arrears draggling in their 
account ; but for the most part they are 
very slight, and commonly very small, 
fragments of rent in arrear; so that 
while there are, perhaps, comparatively 
few estates absolutely and entirely with- 
out them, yet they are insignificant. In 
Treland, on the contrary, it appears that 
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there are a large number of estates with 
no arrears whatever; but, on the other 
hand, there are a considerable number of 
estates which have what may be called 
inveterate arrears, many of them hope- 
less arrears—arrears that are traditional 
—which pass from father to son, and 
which are carried on in a sluggish and 
inert state; and payments received from 
the tenant, although made out of the 
proceeds of a particular year, are not set 
down to the credit of that year, but aro 
set down and carried backwards to the 
credit of some former years in which 
the rent was not paid at all and with 
which these payments have nothing 
whatever todo. I do not discuss that 
system as a system now; but it is quite 
evident that it would be absurd, in view 
of that system, not to make some provi- 
sion in an Act of this kind, under which 
sums that were really obtained by means 
of the crop and the industry of the year 
1880-1 may be put down to the credit 
of that year. Well, Sir, there is a clause 
to this effect—it need not be dwelt upon ; 
but it has reference to the circumstance, 
especially in Ireland, that there is a 
rateable distribution where the rent is 
due to any person other than the land- 
lord. That is a sub-clause, which was 
in the Act of 1881 adopted by the hon. 
Gentleman, and which we also adopt 
from that/Act. There was a clause in 
the Act of last year to provide that 
tenants evicted since a certain date 
should not be excluded from the benefit 
of the Act, and that provision we adopt 
and incorporate into the Bill that we 
shall lay upon the Table. ‘Then I come 
to the time during which applications 
may be made under this plan, and the 
date that we propose to fix is the date of 
the 30th of June, 1883. That, of course, 
would not mean that all applications 
must have been disposed of at that date, 
but that all applications must have been 
regularly lodged. I think it will be felt 
that we have given a very ample time 
for making these applications. It is not 
desirable that it should be a very long 
one, and I think the period allowed is a 
very liberal period, and I know not whe- 
ther a shorter one would be sufficient. 
At any rate, I think it is ample for its 
purpose. Then, as to the source from 
which the public contributions is to be 
derived, we follow the rule of the Act 
of 1881. We propose to take it, as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New 
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Ross (Mr. Redmond) proposed to take 
it, and as the Act of 1881 proposed to 
take it, from the Surplus of the Irish 
Church Temporalities ; and should that 
prove insufficient, in so far as it may 
prove insufficient we propose to provide 
it from the Consolidated Fund. I ought, 
— here to say, as a matter of 
orm, that I have not asked the House 
to go preliminarily into Committee, 
which, of course, would be required 
before any clause could be inserted in 
a Bill which touched the Consolidated 
Fund ; but I should ask the House to 
go into Committee on that clause before 
we go into Committee on the Bill, and 
in that way the Forms of the House 
would be complied with. It would not 
have been a convenient opportunity for 
explaining the details of the Bill, and 
on that account we have postponed the 
time for asking the formal sanction of 
the House. Then there is a provision 
of the Act of 1881 which has the effect 
of applying the peculiar Irish law 
known as equity of redemption, giv- 
ing six months for redemption to the 
evicted tenant, to this Bill, and to say 
that a person having the benefit of 
this six months equity of redemption 
may be entitled to come under this Bill, 
and obtain the relief which it gives him 
in respect of arrears. I believe I have 
now gone over all the points that I need 
mention to the House. But, with respect 
to the amounts, I ought, perhaps, to 
give the House as much information as 
I can. It will be naturally inquired 
what is the probable amount of the 
demand that may be made for the liqui- 
dation of these arrears, in order to give 
effect to the Bill as a whole, and how 
much of that amount we expect to be 
able to draw from the Church Surplus. 
In submitting any estimate on a subject 
of this kind to the House, I do it with 
a fair warning that it is impossible to 
ascertain with any approach to strict 
accuracy the particulars I am going to 
mention. We have in Ireland very able 
officers, who have given their minds to 
this subject, and I speak with some 
degree of confidence; but the House 
will observe that, in regard to such a 
question as to the total amount of arrears 
of rent outstanding in a country, the 
very nature of the subject shows that, as 
these arrears are in no way within the 
cognizance of any ordinary public autho- 
rity, any estimate which may be made of 
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them must be received with indulgence. 
As regards the value of the Church 
Surplus, after it has satisfied the claims 
already established against it, I can 
speak with a nearer approach to appre- 
ciation ; and what I should say is this— 
that the value of the Church Surplus 
not already pledged for the purposes for 
which it has been already used will not 
be more than £1,500,000; and I have 
no reason to believe that the claims 
which, under this Bill, would be made 
on the public funds for the liquidation of 
arrears would exceed, if they reach, the 
sum of £2,000,000. Ido not think it 
would be prudent to state them at an 
amount lower than that; but I am bound 
to say, in regard to a question of this 
kind, that I think it is a very serious 
responsibility to deal with it at all. It 
is a subject of the utmost difficulty ; and 
the precedent it establishes is of so 
grave a character, that nothing but a 
very strong sense of public necessity 
ought to induce us to meddle with it. 
But if you do undertake to meddle with 
it, in my opinion, it is better that the 
plan should satisfy, not only the con- 
dition of being generally equitable as 
between the parties affected, but likewise 
the condition of being effectual. I en- 
tirely concur with those who think that 
if we are to grant the public money for 
a purpose of this kind—and it is quite 
clear to me that no method except that 
of compulsion, combined with granting, 
will attain the object we have in view— 
if we are to do that in regard to so 
great an object as the contentment and 
tranquillity of a country, it is not a 
matter in which we ought too nicely 
and too narrowly to reckon the precise 
amount which we may be called upon 
to give. I believe these are all the 
particulars that have to be mentioned to 
the House. With regard to the mea- 
sure itself, I may be asked how do I 
propose to proceed with it. Well, Sir, 
the facilities we may have in proceeding 
with this measure must depend, in the 
first place, upon the reception which the 
measure mevts with from the House, 
and the favour which is accorded it; 
and, in the second place, on the pro- 
gress which we may make with another 
measure of importance already before 
the House. We cannot displace—we 
should not feel ourselves justified in dis- 
placing—the Bill for the Prevention of 
Crime in Ireland from the place it occu- 
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pies as first in its demands on the time 
of the House. But that is a Bill in- 
volving a considerable number of par- 
ticulars, and one which it is obvious has 
some demand, though I hope not a very 
great demand, on the time of the House. 
With regard to the plan I now submit, 
the case, I think, is different. I do not 
think it is possible there can be a great 
deal of room for criticism of details. It 
may in the main be a question, ‘‘ Ought 
we to deal with the subject of Arrears 
of Rent in Ireland?” If we ought, then 
I feel that it would be inexpedient and 
futile to enter into minute details upon 
secondary points, and that by far the 
best course the House can take, if they 
entertain the question at all, is to view 
these details with some degree of indul- 
gence, and to keep in view as a desir- 
able object the rapid and easy passing 
of a measure for the benefit of the 
people of Ireland. Having said what 
I have frankly with respect to the 
measure for the prevention of crime, I 
shall, notwithstanding, be very glad to 
look for any intervals or interstices of 
time in which this measure, if it prove 
generally acceptable, may be put for- 
ward. ‘That is the statement which I 
have to make to the House; and I very 
sincerely hope, for the sake of all persons 
concerned in the settlement of the Land 
Question in Ireland, that the House may 
be disposed to take a favourable view of 
the scheme, and to allow it rapidly to 
take its place upon the Statute Book. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make provision respecting certain Arrears of 
Rent in Ireland.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
it is generally a wise rule, I think, to 
abstain from offering any criticism upon 
an important Bill introduced by the Go- 
vernment at the first moment the state- 
ment is made with respect to it. Gene- 
rally speaking, we are wise in waiting 
until we see on paper the provisions of 
the measure submitted to us; and even 
in the present case, I am not disposed 
widely to depart from that principle, 
though, I admit, there is a distinction 
between the present case and those we 
ordinarily have before us—for, although 
this is a measure for the first time 
brought before us by the Government, 
we can hardly regard it as an entirely 
new one. The speech of the right hon. 
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Gentleman leads me to suppose that he 
must be prepared to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Redmond) to put 
his name on the back of the Bill. A 
portion of the measure is founded on 
the Bill which was before us a fortnight 
ago on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for New Ross, with this difference, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member for New 
Ross brought in a Bill which was in- 
tended to deal with all the points which 
he thought had yet to. be dealt with in 
respect to the Land Law Amendment 
Bill, whereas the Government measure 
is confined to a single one of those 
points. The hon. Member for New Ross, 
undoubtedly, did propose a scheme for 
dealing with the Arrears Question ; but 
he also proposed to deal with the Pur- 
chase Clauses and other matters. The 
Government propose to deal with arrears 
alone; and, inasmuch as in the proposal 
that they make they tell us that they 
intend to absorb the whole of the Church 
Surplus, and, something more, they 
utterly destroy the possibility of dealing 
with many of the other questions which 
arise, and in reference to which the 
Church Surplus might, perhaps, have 
been called into play. If we had 
been discussing the Bill of the hon. 
Member for New Ross, we might have 
considered how far it was right to apply 
the Church Surplus to one purpose or 
the other. If we apply the whole of 
the Church Surplus to the purpose of 
arrears, nothing will be left to apply 
either to the development of the Pur- 
chase Clauses, or to the development of 
what, I think, is very important—the 
Emigration Clauses. That being so, we 
have to consider this Bill upon its own 
merits; and I think that what has been 
said is sufficient to give us great matter 
for reflection. Evidently, it is in the 
contemplation of the Government that a 
contribution should be made, not only 
from a purely Irish fund—the Surplus 
of the Church Temporalities—but also 
from the Consolidated Fundg for the 
purpose which is stated—the purpose of 
extinguishing the claims of the landlords 
for the arrears of rent; and that claim is 
to be extinguished upon the principle of 
compulsion and upon the principle of 

gift. Ido not, at this moment, attempt ~ 
to discuss that question. It is a proposal 
that was made by the hon. Member for 
New Ross; it is a proposal that was con- 
tained in that remarkable letter which 
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we heard read earlier in the evening by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). Of course, I understand 
there was no bargain in the matter; but, 
somehow or other, the views that were 
put forward by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork have been accepted by the 
Government, and they are those which 
are to be proposed to us. That is astep 
which is taken by the Government en- 
tirely irrespective of any bargain. I 
ean only hope that the view of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, that it will 
be in the power of himself and his 
Friends hereafter to support the Liberal 
Party in the promotion of Liberal prin- 
ciples, will have effect given to it with- 
out any reference to any bargain what- 
ever. Well, we shall have to deal with 
this question upon its own merits; and 
I will say a more difficult question, or 
one that requires to be approached more 
entirely from the point of the respon- 
sibility of the Government, without re- 
ference to the opinion of this or that 
section, but with reference to their own 
opinion as to the true merits of the ques- 
tion, I have never known. What have 
you todo? You have a case in which 
there are large sums due from tenants to 
iandlords in respect of rent in arrear. A 
considerable proportion, at all events, 
of the sums so due are due from persons 
who could pay, but who have declined to 
pay. They have declined to pay, not 
upon their own suggestion, but upon 
the suggestion of an organization with 
which we have had to deal, and whichis 
a difficult element in the government 
of Ireland. You are going to say to 
these persons—‘‘If you cannot pay, your 
liabilities are going to be discharged, at 
the expense, partly of a great Irish 
fund which is available for the whole 
country, and partly at the expense of 
the Imperial Exchequer.” What are 
you going to do with regard to persons 
who have paid their rent up to the pre- 
sent—have paid not only at considerable 
sacrifices to themselves, but, I think, 
under circumstances which, no doubt, 
made it very inconvenient, and also 
under circumstances of considerable dan- 
ger; because not only have they under- 
gone considerable privations in order to 
make up the money necessary to dis- 
charge the claims of their landlords, but 
they have had to run the risk of being 
‘* Boyeotted,”” and having their houses 
burned, or of being mutilated, or perbaps 
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actually murdered—and the only com- 
plaint against them was that they had 
paid their rent? Are you going to con- 
sider the cases of all those persons, so 
that you may do equal justice? Will it 
be possible for you to find out that the 
persons who are to be relieved in the 
way proposed are really persons who 
could not pay? And there is another 
question I might ask—Are you going, 
when you make this provision for meet- 
ing the case of those who are behind in 
their rents, to do anything for those 
persons who, we have reason to believe, 
are indebted to their tradesmen or their 
bankers? Are you satisfied that you 
will meet the whole case of those who 
have grievances in Ireland by such a 
measure as this, or are you not? I do not 
wish, at the present moment, to pronounce 
any opinion upon these questions, for 
they are questions which require very 
careful consideration. I do not, of course, 
object to the introduction of the Bill. 
We shall see what the Bill is like when 
it is placed on the Table. I only make 
these observations in order to point out 
the extreme difficulty of the matter; and 
I think we ought to have had some 
further argument than that which has 
been presented to us why this advance 
should be made by way of gift rather 
than of loan. I believe that any gentle- 
man well acquainted with the state of 
Ireland would have rather recommended 
that loans on a different principle should 
be made, and that repayment should be 
asked for from those who have been 
assisted in this way. Everyone must 
feel the desirability, however, of settling 
this question, if it can be settled. My 
own belief is that it could be settled by 
way of loan; but I do not wish to pro- 
nounce any final opinion. I think it is 
well we ought to know what are the 
opinions of the hon. Members for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond) and the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), and also of Gentle- 
men in other parts of the House well 
acquainted with the condition of Ireland. 
I must say that I look at this proposal 
with anything but complete satisfaction ; 
and though I am ready to assent to the 
introduction of the Bill, I think we ought 
to have full and fair time for the dis- 
cussion of the measure, and for the con- 
sideration of its principles. 

Mr. SHAW rose to express his grati- 
fication that the Government had decided 
to deal at once with this question. He 
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did not, however, hesitate to say he did 
not approve of the principle on which 
the Government proposed to proceed. He 
was strongly in favour of the metter 
being dealt with by way of loan, and 
not by way of gift; but he was so alive 


to the importance of settling the ques- | 


tion, which he considered was so much 
at the foundation of much of the evil 
that existed in Ireland, that he would not 
for a moment think of putting forward 


his views in any way that would em- | 


barrass the Government, or prevent them 
in settling the matter in the way they had 
decided upon. There were, perhaps, one 
or two things that probably the Govern- 
ment might re-considcr before the second 
reading of the Bill. The limit of £30 was 
one which need not be adhered to. It 
might very advantageously be raised to 
£100; because if they left a margin of 
dissatisfaction and unrest of that kind 
they would fail to settle the question. 
It appeared that the Government in- 
tended some time this year to deal with 
the question of purchase. He hoped 
they would do so as soon as possible, 
because one of the greatest difficulties 
they had in Ireland was the unsettledness 
of the Purchase Question. It would be 
much better to at once grapple with 
the whole question and settle it, so that 
the mind of the people could be at rest. 
The people would know then what 
they had to expect; they would know 
they need not agitate their minds look- 
ing for impossibilities, but that they 
had better set to work on some real 
and substantial basis. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
give an early day for the consideration 
of the question. _He assumed they 
considered the Bill they had brought 
in for the Prevention of Crime of 
great importance, and he would not in 
any way interfere with their views on 
that question; but he was convinced of 
this, that the measure introduced to- 
night would have more effect than any- 
thing else in pacifying the country, and 
he trusted that, even at the risk of inter- 
fering with other Business, the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to give an early 
day for the consideration of the Bill. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, he would not in- 
trude on the House at that hour (12.40), 
if it were not that he felt that unless he 
made an explanation with regard to what 
took place earlier in the evening, a very 
grave injustice would be done to the Go- 
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vernment, to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and to himself. 
He would be as brief as possible; but, 
in order to put the matter clearly before 
the House, he hoped the House would 
grant him its patience. It had been his 
intention to visit Ireland during the 
Easter Recess, but he was prevented by 
illness. About that time he received 
many communications, verbal and writ- 
ten, respecting eviction on the one hand, 
and demoralization on the other. He 
had many cases placed before him, in 
which it was clear the end of forbear- 
ance was at hand, and those cases were 
not all cases in which the landlord was 
the creditor; many of them were cases 
in which the landlord was the debtor. 
The appeals of ‘‘ suspects” for his good 
offices were multiplied. He had received 
visits from four representative tenant 
farmers from the counties of Clare and 
Limerick ; he had before him evidence to 
show that the action and manner of some 
of the superior Resident Magistrates was 
driving the ordinary Resident Magis- 
trates into a state which was nothing 
better than a veiled mutiny; he had 
received anonymous letters—evidently 
from members of the Constabulary—in- 
cluding an early copy of that Circular 
issued by County Inspector Smith, the 
reading of the withdrawal of which was 
the last important Parliamentary utter- 
ance of the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) as Chief Se- 
cretary; clergymen, tenants, landlords 
alike, were impressing upon him the im- 
mense dangers arising out of the burning 
question of arrears. But throughout all 
he observed there was a general sense 
of weariness—a state most conducive 
to the proposal of a truce and to the 
ultimate hope of a permanent peace. 
In England, too, people were comparing 
notes as to the statements made by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford during 
the debates of last year, and the right 
hon. Member had been reduced at least 
to the rank of a minor prophet in his own 
country. Under these circumstances, 
on the 8th of April, he (Mr. O’Shea) 
wrote to the Prime Minister, determined, 
in case the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply should admit of it, to take the 
liberty of submitting to him a statement 
on Irish affairs as they presented them- 
selves to his poor judgment. Three days 
afterwards, quite unexpectedly, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
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nell) called on him. Many things had 
happened since he had seen the hon. 
Member last. The last interview he 
had with him was in Dublin, two or 
three days before his arrest, when he 
ventured to offer him some admirable 
advice, to which he must do him the 
justice to say the hon. Member did 
not pay the slightest attention. On the 
1lth of April—that was the day on 
which he saw his hon. Friend in Lon- 
don, the day on which he was on his 
way to Paris on parole—his hon. Friend 
told him that his wish was to abstain 
from any course which might be con- 
strued into hostile political action; that 
he was extremely anxious to avoid all 
demonstrations. Their conversation, in- 
deed, was merely that of personal friends, 
and certainly not of political allies, 
which the House was aware they had 
never been held to exactly be. Although 
he made no remark at the time, he ob- 
served, with surprise, there was a total 
absence in the hon. Member of rancour 
or ill-feeling. On the contrary, the 
hon. Gentleman told him of the kind- 
ness and consideration he had received 
in Kilmainham, and asked him to bring 
forward another Irish grievance in 
Committee of Supply, and that was, 
that prison officials in Ireland were very 
much worse paid than the prison officials 
of England. When he (Mr. O’Shea) 
expressed his opinion that the continued 
imprisonment of the ‘‘suspects” was 
exercising a most pernicious effect in 
Ireland, and his hope that the Govern- 
ment would make his release permanent, 
the hon. Member replied—and he after- 
wards took a note of what the hon. 
Gentleman had said—‘‘ Never mind the 
‘suspects;’ we can well afford to see 
the Coercion Act out. If you have any 
influence, do not fritter it away upon us; 
use it to get the arrears practically ad- 
justed. Impress on everyone your own 
opinion as to the necessity of making the 
contribution from the State a gift, and 
not a loan ; and, further, the equal neces- 
sity of absolute compulsion. The great 
object of my life,” added the hon. Mem- 
ber, ‘‘is to settle the Land Question. 
Now that the Tories have adopted my 
view as to peasant proprietary, the ex- 
tension of the Purchase Clauses is safe. 
You have always supported the lease- 
holders as strongly as myself; but the 
great object now is to stay eviction by 
the introduction of an Arrears Bill.” 


Mr, O Shea 


{COMMONS} 
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He (Mr. O’Shea) proceeded then to 
speak of the demoralization of the 
country, of the ‘‘no-rent” manifesto, 
of ‘‘ Captain Moonlight,” and of other 
intimidators. The hon. Gentleman re- 
plied — ‘‘ Let eviction cease, and ter- 
rorism will cease. The ‘ Moonlighters’ 
are sons of small tenants threatened 
with eviction, who believe the only 
escape for themselves and families is by 
Rag their more solvent neigh- 
ours paying their rent.” He (Mr. 
O’Shea) remarked that he doubted very 
much whether the Government would 
do anything in the direction the hon. 
Member had indicated with regard to 
arrears. He then, indeed, feared the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took far too 
paternal an interest in the Public Purse 
ever to do anything of the kind. ‘ But,” 
said he (Mr. O’Shea), ‘suppose that, 
foreseeing the dreadful state of Ireland, 
which must be consequent upon the 
eviction of scores of thousands of fami- 
lies, the Government should rise to the 
situation, and that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Arrears Question should be 
made, should you not consider it your 
duty to use your immense personal influ- 
ence for the purpose of assisting in the 
preservation of law and order in Ire- 
land?”” The hon. Gentleman replied, 
‘“* Most undoubtedly.” He (Mr. O’Shea) 
immediately dropped the conversation, 
and the hon. Gentleman shortly after- 
wards left for Paris. The next day he 
had a note from the Prime Minister, 
and on the 13th he sent the right hon. 
Gentleman the statement on [Irish affairs 
of which he had just spoken, which 
statement the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had never seen to the pre- 
sent day. He thought it right to men- 
tion in his statement to the Prime Mi- 
nister that he had seen the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, but that he 
was ignorant of any intention on his 
(Mr. O’Shea’s) part to write. On the 
15th of April he received the following 
letter from the Prime Minister :— 
“Dear Sir,—I have this day received your 
letter of the 13th, and I will comniunicate with 
Mr. Forster on the important and varied matter 
which it contains. I will not now enter upon 
any portion of that matter, but will simply say 
that no apology can be required either for the 
length or freedom of your letter. On the con- 
trary, both demand my acknowledgment. I am 
very sensible of the spirit in which you write. 
I think you assume the existence of a spirit on 
my t, with which you can sympathize. 
Whether there can be any agreement upon the 
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means or not, the end in view is of vast mo- 
ment, and assuredly no resentment, or personal 
prejudice, or false shame, or other impediment 
extraneous to the matter will prevent the Go- 
vyernment from treading whatever path may 
most safely and shortly lead to the pacification 
of Ireland.” 


He thought the great majority in the 
House, and the great majority of the 
people, would consider that those were 
noble words. Two policies seemed to be 
propounded by public speakers and pub- 
lic writers—the one, a total disregard 
of every opinion outside a limited circle ; 
the other, an impartial examination of 
broader views, and their adoption, if 
they proved to be sound. The one 
might be ‘‘the blind leading the blind ;”’ 
the other might result in the advantages 
which the prudent general sought on 
the line of march by the interrogation 
of the intelligent native. He also wrote 
to the President of the Board of Trade, 
inclosing a copy of his letter to the Prime 
Minister. He received from the right 
hon. Gentleman_an answer which con- 
tained food for reflection on both sides 
of the Channel. The right hon. Gentle- 
man wrote— 


“My Dear Sir,—I am really very much 
obliged to you for your letter, and especially 
for the copy of your important and interesting 
communication to Mr. Gladstone. I am not in 
a position, as you well understand, to write 
you fully on the subject, but I think I may say 
that there appears to me nothing in your pro- 
posals which does not deserve consideration. I 
entirely concur in your view, that it is the duty 
of the Government to lose no opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with representative opinion 
in Ireland, and for that purpose that we ought 
to welcome suggestion and criticism from what- 
ever quarter, and all sections and classes of 
Irishmen, provided they are animated by a de- 
sire for good government, and not by a blind 
hatred of all government whatever. There is 
one thing you must bear in mind, that if the 
Government and the Liberal Party generally 
are bound to show greater consideration than 
they have hitherto done for Irish opinion, on 
the other hand, the leaders of the Irish Party 
must pay some attention to public opinion in 
England and Scotland. Since the present Go- 
vernment have been in Office, they have not 
had the slightest assistance in this direction. 
On the contrary, some Irish Members have 
acted as if their object were to embitter and 
prejudice all English opinion. ‘The result is 
that nothing would be easier than at the present 
moment to get up, in every large town, an anti- 
Irish agitation, almost as formidable as the 
anti-Jewish agitation in Russia. I fail to see 
how Irishmen or Ireland can profit by such a 
policy, and I shall rejoice whenever the time 
comes that a more conciliatory spirit is mani- 
fested on both sides.—Believe me, yours very 
truly, J. CHAMBERLAIN.” 





{May 15, 1882} 
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Thus inspired with confidence, he 
(Mr. O’Shea) had many conversations 
with Members of the Government, in- 
cluding several with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), in which, while all 
compromise or bargain was effectually 
excluded, he endeavoured, and he was 
proud to say he endeavoured success- 
fully, to remove many prejudices and 
misunderstandings. Of course, ulterior 
events proved to him that he was mis- 
taken with regard to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford ; but really, at one time, 
in fact, nearly up to the end, he had very 
good reasons on which to build the hope 
that he had made some impression upon 
the right hon. Member for Bradford. He 
had opportunities of more ample commu- 
nication with the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) on his return from 
Paris on his way to Kilmainham. The 
general effect of what had occurred was 
apparent in the debate of last Wednes- 
day fortnight, when hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were dismayed by the intrusion 
of unexpected and unwelcome courtesies. 
He wrote to the hon. Member for Cork 
City his impressions of that debate, and 
in reply his hon. Friend wrote him 
the letter which was read to the House 
this afternoon. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford very kindly gave him 
leave to correspond privately with the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, and 
it was the right hon. Member, of course, 
who gave him a pass into Kilmainham ; 
and if there was any secrecy about the 
thing, it was conceived and contrived by 
the right hon. Member himself. When 
he went to Kilmainham, he had nothing 
whatever to say to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork with regard to his re- 
lease. He knew nothing about it, and 
he supposed no one knew anything about 
it until the beginning of the next week. 
His conversation with the hon. Member 
was long and general; but he had no 
hesitation in saying to the House that he 
took a very great interest in the matter, 
and went very largely into the necessity 
of the withdrawal of the ‘‘no rent” 
manifesto. He was glad to ascertain in 
Kilmainham from the hon. Member that 
it had already been withdrawn. 

Mr. PARNELL: The words were 
‘‘ ceased to circulate it.” 

Mr. O’SHEA knew that they were tan- 
tamount to its withdrawal. The impres- 
sion clearly meant to be left in his mind 
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was, that it was withdrawn. As tothe 
omission of the sentence from the letter 
which had been read early in the even- 
ing, what occurred was this. He was, 
as he had just said, in constant com- 
munication with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford, and on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 30th of April, he handed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the letter in ques- 
tion. He believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork considered that 
he ought not to have handed the letter 
to the right hon. Gentleman individually ; 
but as he knew that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell) had already told the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) and himself (Mr. O’Shea) 
that there was no secrecy whatever about 
his opinions, he used his discretion, or 
his indiscretion, as the case might be. 
But he (Mr. O’Shea) was as strongly 
opposed to the idea of any bargain as 
any Member of the Government; and 
it struck him in the course of that same 
afternoon that one phrase might be mis- 
understood by the only persons who he 
could have ever supposed would see it 
—namely, the Members of the Cabinet. 
The next morning he saw a Cabinet 
Minister, and he said to him that he 
considered his authority extended to the 
use of his own judgment in such a mat- 
ter; and, in order that no Member of 
the Cabinet should suppose that there 
was any bid for release, he begged that 
the sentence in question should be ex- 
punged. He had no reason to doubt 
that the passage had in consequence 
been expunged. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had kept no copy of 
the letter, and he believed it was on 
Friday last that he asked him for one. 
He then wrote out what he believed to 
be a true copy of the letter. One thing, 
however, he wished the House to un- 
derstand, and that was, that if any 
blame attached to this matter, it was 
altogether his own; and, therefore, he 
hoped that the House would acquit the 
hon. Member for Cork City of having any 
idea that there was an omission when 
he read the letter that afternoon. He 
wished the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford would be a little more tolerant. 
There were, he fancied, very few politi- 
cians who had joined in agitations and 
political struggles who had not, at some 
time or another, used words which they 
afterwards wished they could recall, and 
it might even be that such a Purist as the 


Ll. O Shea 


{COMMONS} 
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right hon. Gentleman had occasionally 
spoken a little more strongly than was 
necessary, or, for aught he knew, joined 
in movements which at the present day 
he did not approve. Much as he dif- 
fered from the right hon. Member during 
his tenure of Office, he had never perse- 
cuted him, and on that he founded his 
appeal. He acknowledged that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been very 
cruelly baited while he was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. But the ‘‘ Bear” was 
now loose. He had no doubt that it was 
very soothing to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s feelings to aggravate the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, but it was 
not for the public benefit that any obsta- 
cle should be thrown in the way of that 
hon. Member’s intended action, as ex- 
pressed in the letter of to-day, and, 
therefore, he trusted that the right hon, 
Gentleman would accommodate himself 
to the situation, and turn his eyes from 
the exaggerations of the past to the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
that, in the consideration of this very im- 
portant question of the arrears, it should 
be necessary to allude to this special and 
personal matter; but, after the speech 
of the hon. Member for Clare, it is in- 
cumbent on me todoso. I am afraid, 
from what he said, that I must state all 
that I know about this matter. Toa 
great extent I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber that the circumstance arose out of a 
letter from the hon. Member for Clare 
to my right hon. Friend the Prime Mi- 
nister. My right hon. Friend knows 
very well that he sent me that letter, 
and that when I sent it back to him, I 
took precisely the same view as that 
which I stated I had taken a few days 
ago in the House when explaining my 
motives for resignation. However, the 
negotiations or correspondcace went on. 
The hon. Member says he was in con- 
stant communication with me. I cer- 
tainly did see him a few times; but his 
communication was to a great extent in 
respect of letters to the Prime Minister, 
and my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade. The time came 
when it appeared to be desirable to the 
hon. Member for Clare and others, that 
he (Mr. O’Shea) should see the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) at Kilmainham. There was 
a Question by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) on the Friday, 
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I believe, as to what would be done 
with regard to the Members of Parlia- 
ment who were under arrest. It was a 
Question addressed to me. I happened 
to see the hon. Member for Clare, and I 
told him the answer that I thought 
should be given. The Question was as 
to whether the Government would re- 
lease those Members or not, and my 
reply was exactly in the same direction 
as that which the House knows to be 
my opinion. I told him I thought we 
could release them whenever Ireland be- 
came quiet; or when the Government 
got a fresh Bill passed ; or obtained from 
them without any conditions whatever 
an assurance that they would not break 
the law. I was not very exigient. 
I did not ask them to assist in keep- 
ing the law, but simply not to break 
it. My right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister did not approve of my giving 
that answer; and the consequence was 
that the Question was not answered 
by me, but by him. The hon. Member 
for Clare then went to Kilmainham, and 
I certainly facilitated his seeing the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. I 
did that on precisely the same ground 
on which I had facilitated many visits 
to persons detained under the Protection 
Act. Whenever I had reason to hope, 
or believe, or had any sort of expec- 
tation, that the result of the visits would 
be such a promise of good behaviour as 
would enable me with safety to re- 
commend the release of persons de- 
tained, I was very glad to promote 
such visits. I cannot say I was very 
sanguine as to the result of the visit of 
the hon. Member for Clare. However, 
the hon. Member went to Kilmainham, 
and when he returned he came to see 
me on Sunday morning. I am afraid I 
must really state the impression which 
his conversation on his return gave me. 
Itook a memorandum of that conver- 
sation at the time, and I shall be glad 
if the hon. Member will correct me if I 
have made any mistake. This was the 
memorandum which I sent to the Prime 
Minister and circulated amongst my 
Colleagues— 


“ After telling me that he had been from 11 
to 5 yesterday with Parnell, O’Shea gave me his 
letter to him, saying that he hoped it would be 
a satisfactory expression of union with the Li- 
beral Party, After carefully reading it, I said 
to him, ‘ Is that all, do you think, that Parnell 
would be inclined to say?’ Hesaid, ‘ What 
more do you want? Doubtless I could supple- 


{May 15, 1882} 
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ment.’ I said, ‘It comes to this—that upon 
our doing certain things he will help us to pre- 
vent outrages’—or words to that effect. He 
again said, ‘How can I supplement it ? ’—re- 
ferring, I imagine, to different measures. I did 
not feel justified in giving him my own opinion, 
which might be interpreted to be that of the 
Cabinet, so I said I had better show the letter 
to Mr. Gladstone and one or two others. He 
said, ‘ Well, there may be fault in expression, 
but the thing is done; if these words will not 
do, I must get others, but what is obtained is’ 
(and here he used most remarkable words) ‘ that 
the conspiracy which has been used to get up 
boycotting and outrages will now be used to 
put them down.” 


Mr. O'SHEA: As the right hon. 
gentleman asked me to confirm the 
words of his memorandum, I must say 
I cannot confirm that expression at all. 
I did not use the word “‘ conspiracy ;” 
‘“‘organization”’ is, I believe, the word 
I used. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I took it 
down shortly afterwards. However, I 
do not see much difference between the 
words. The memorandum proceeds— 

“And that there will be a union in the 
Liberal Party. And as an illustration of how 
the first of these results was to be obtained, he 
said that Parnell hoped to make use of a certain 
person, and get him back from abroad, as he 
would be able to help him to put down con- 
spiracy or agitation—I am not sure which word 
— _— he knew all its details in the 

est. 


I added, for the information of my Col- 
leagues— 


“This last statement is quite true—this 
man ’’— 


I will give his name if required. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Name!”] It is Sheridan— 

‘Ts a released ‘suspect,’ against whom we 
have for some time had a fresh warrant, and 
who, under disguises, has hitherto eluded the 
police, coming backwards and forwards from 
Egan to the outragemongers in the West. I 
did not feel myself sufficiently master of the 
situation to let him see what I thought of this 
confidence; but I again told him that I could 
not do more at present than tell others what he 
had told me.” 

That was the information which the 
hon. Member gave, and which strongly 
influenced my action. The hon. Gentle- 
man says I ought to accommodate myself 
to the situation. What was the situa- 
tion? It was this. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, some other Mem- 
bers, and many persons, had been impri- 
soned because we had reason to believe 
and suspect—we had strong reason to 
believe—that they were engaged in a 
course of lawless intimidation. There 


. 
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had been no apology for that conduct, 
and there had been no statement made 
that it would be given up. The hon. 
Member alludes to some words which, I 
suppose, are those quoted by me from 
the speech of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) at Ennis. They were only 
illustrative of the whole course of the 
agitation and the whole conduct of the 
movement, in order to stop which it had 
been necessary to imprison the persons 
in question. Now, the situation is this. 
I was informed that if certain things 
were done, if a Bill were brought for- 
ward, on the merits of which I do not 
wish to speak now—there is a very great 
deal to be said in favour of it — that 
if that were brought forward, then the 
hon. Member would cease from his 
illegal course, and would strive to help 
the law. And the illustration that was 
given was one that perfectly surprised 
me. It gave me a sort of insight into 
what had been happening which I did 
not possess before—that a man whom I 
knew, so far as I had any possibility of 
knowing, was engaged in these outrages, 
was so far under the influence of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork that, 
upon his release, he would get the 
assistance of that man to put down the 
very state of things which he had been 
promoting. Sir, I came away from that 
interview with this feeling—that I was 
very sorry I had had anything whatever 
to do with the negotiation, although all 
I had to do with it was to try to get 
from the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork a promise not to break the law. I 
felt I would have nothing more to do 
with it, because, if it was possible to 
injure the power of the Government in 
Ireland, and to make it more difficult to 
preserve order, it was by entering into 
any arrangements with aGentleman who 
said—‘‘ If I can get certain things done, 
then I will no longer instigate a breach 
of the law; I will try to help you to 
keep it, and I will even make use of 
agents who have been used for the pur- 
pose of outrages to put them down.” 
Sir, I have done. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was glad 
that the Government had announced 
their intention of dealing with the ques- 
tion of arrears, because he believed by 
a settlement on the lines indicated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister the pacification of Ireland would 
be better secured than by any number 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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of Coercion Bills such as that which 
was introduced the other evening. He 
wished to express his thanks to the hon, 
Member for the county of Clare (Mr, 
O’Shea) for the very able and clear 
statement he had made of what had 
passed between himself and that hon, 
Member. The letter which he wrote to 
the hon. Member was marked ‘‘ private 
and confidential.’? On his hon. Friend’s 
visit to him in Kilmainham, he asked 
for and obtained his permission to show 
it to one other person. He did not wish 
to find fault with him for having handed 
it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
although, certainly, he had no intention 
that it should have fallen into his hands; 
but, as he had said, he did not wish to 
find fault with his hon. Friend for the 
responsibility he had taken upon himself 
in this matter. He had felt, with refer- 
ence to the question of arrears in Ire- 
land, as relating to the situation of the 
smaller tenants, the very gravest anxiety 
and responsibility for many months; 
and he was rejoiced that the hon. Mem- 
ber had found some way of placing the 
views of himself and those with him 
before the Government. They had been 
aware, from what they had seen in the 
newspapers, and from the information 
of prisoners who came in from time to 
time, and who received letters from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, that evie- 
tions in large and very much greater 
numbers than had occurred up to the 
present, were imminent, unless some 
such proposal as the Prime Minister 
had announced were made in regard 
to arrears. They had anticipated that 
there would be three times as many 
evictions in the present quarter of the 
year as there were in the first quarter, 
when 7,000 persons were turned out of 
their homes. They had also every rea- 
son to believe that, owing to the fact that 
the smaller tenantry in Mayo, Galway, 
Sligo, and parts of Roscommon, Done- 
gal, Leitrim, and Kerry, were sunk in 
arrears to the extent of three or four 
years—in many cases four or five or six 
years, and in some cases 10 or 12 years— 
the year’s or half-year’s rent, by the pay- 
ment of which the tenants had obtained 
a temporary respite from eviction, would 
be but a temporary respite, and that the 
coming winter would see evictions re- 
sumed against the smaller tenants to an 
extent never witnessed in the country 
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since 1848. They feared, also, that the 
outrages, which had been so numerous 
during the last six months, would in- 
crease a8 the winter came on; and that 
a state of affairs in Ireland would follow, 
owing to the non-settlement of this ques- 
tion, the end of which they could not 

ssibly foresee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chief Secretary had 

iven his account of the conversation 
which he held with the hon. Member for 
the county of Clare, in which a certain 
statement was made as to what he (Mr. 
Parnell) would do in the event of the 
Arrears Question being settled. He 
thought the expression was used, that 
the same organization which had been 
used to promote outrages would be used 
to put them down. [Mr. O’SHea dis- 
sented.} His hon. Friend shook his 
head at that, and he was glad to 
see that he did so, because if his hon. 
Friend had been under the impression 
that he had used any expression of the 
kind, or that he had conveyed to him 
any such impression in any conversa- 
tion with him, he was entirely mistaken. 
What he had attempted to convey to 
him was, that, in his belief, the persons 
who were taking part in these ‘‘ Moon- 
light” outrages, which he could assure 
the House he had heard condemned in 
Kilmainham in the strongest terms, and 
which were exceedingly repugnant to 
their feelings—[ Opposition laughter ]— 
he was, perhaps, much better able to 
speak of the actual feelings of his fellow- 
prisoners than those who laughed—were 
the smaller tenantry on the estates who 
were unable to pay their rent, and who 
were attempting to intimidate or coerce 
the larger tenantry who were able to pay, 
in order that they might not be evicted 
after the landlords had obtained the 
bulk of their rents from the larger ten- 
ants. He believed that these smaller 
tenants felt that their only protection 
was to keep the larger tenantry from 
paying their rents, so that the landlords, 
after the deprivation of their rents, might 
be compelled to come to terms, and allow 
the smaller tenantry not to pay anything. 
That was the origin of the movement, 
which was directed against a class who 
could pay, and its object was to prevent 
them paying, in order that the smaller 
tenantry should be saved from eviction 
and allowed to remain on the estate. 
That was the reason why he had been 
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the question of arrears; and it might, 
perhaps, be in the recollection of the 
House that last year, when the question 
as to the tenants who could pay and 
those who could not pay was raised, he 
had publicly offered to advise those who 
could pay to do so, if those who could 
not were saved from eviction. The 
Prime Minister at the time appeared to 
be very much impressed with that state- 
ment; but, unfortunately, it was not 
possible to obtain the introduction of a 
practical method of settling the arrears 
into the Bill of last year. Those arrears 
were, in consequence, still outstanding, 
and the state of affairs which existed 
then existed to-day; the only way in 
which the smaller tenantry could protect 
themselves being to get the larger ten- 
antry to refuse to pay rent until fair 
terms were extended to the former class. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, in 
the face of such a measure as the Prime 
Minister had proposed, this state of 
affairs entirely ceased. It came to an 
end, because the smaller tenantry would 
be efficiently protected by the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; and there 
would benolongeran excuse, he would not 
say for the commission of ‘‘ Moonlight ” 
outrages, but for getting the larger ten- 
antry to refuse to pay their rent, in order 
to protect the smaller tenantry. Now, 
with regard to Mr. Sheridan’s name, 
which had been introduced into this dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had information with regard to Mr. 
Sheridan. He knew nothing of that. But, 
certainly, his hon. Friend (Mr. O’Shea) 
must have entirely misunderstood what, 
he believed, he had conveyed to him with 
regard to Mr. Sheridan’s return to Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Parnell) had asked that 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Egan might be 
permitted to come back, in the event of 
this question being settled. He also 
mentioned Mr. Davitt’s name, saying 
that it was of great importance that 
Mr. Davitt should be released. Mr. 
Sheridan was— and he had so told 
his hon. Friend—one of the chief or- 
ganizers of the Land League in Con- 
naught. He had told his hon. Friend 
that if Mr. Sheridan were permitted to 
return to Ireland, he believed he would 
be able to use his influence to discourage 
the commission of outrages, and to in- 
duce the tenantry to accept this settle- 
ment of the Arrears Question. This in- 
fluence, however, was one solely arising 
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from a knowledge which he understood 
Mr. Sheridan to have obtained during the 
time he was acting as an organizer of the 
Land League. As to the information 
which the late Chief Secretary now gave 
the House, it had come upon him en- 
tirely by surprise ; and he could not 
understand how it was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been able, in the 
statement he had just made to the House, 
to represent the hon. Gentleman as hav- 
ing stated that he (Mr. Parnell) was in 
any way aware of that information. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he wished to say, 
by way of a personal explanation, that 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was absolutely 
correct. The hon. Meinber had told 
him nothing, and he (Mr. O’Shea) knew 
nothing, as to Mr. Sheridan having been 
suspected of having been engaged in the 
commission of crime. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he knew Mr. 
Sheridan; he had seen him on several 
occasions, and he had had no reason to 
believe that he had ever incited to the 
commission of any crime. He believed 
so still; and, certainly, the statement the 
right hon. Gentleman had made had 
come upon him entirely by surprise. He 
had believed that it would have been 
well to have permitted Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Egan to have returned to Ireland, 
and he believed so still. As to Mr. 
Davitt, he was the only person whose 
release he had spoken of. He knew 
that this gentleman had used the most 
strenuous exertions to prevent the com- 
mission of crime and outrage in Ireland, 
and that those exertions had, on many 
occasions, been successful. If Mr. Davitt 
had been released, he believed he would 
have been of great assistance in dis- 
covering the perpetrators of crime, just 
as he believed that Mr. Sheridan would 
have been of most important assistance 
in preventing crime in Ireland. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought that whatever was said about 
these matters, hon. Gentlemen would 
still be disposed to form their own con- 
clusions. Discussion upon this subject 
would not in the slightest degree assist 
the House in determining the value of 
the Prime Minister’s statement upon the 
subject of arrears. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) would extend a very simple in- 
vitation to those who were interested in 
the Treaty of Kilmainham, which was 
to forget all about it as soon as possible, 


Mr. Parnell 
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and to seize this opportunity of making 
a new treaty, not with the representa- 
tives of any political organization in 
Ireland, but with the landlords and 
tenants, who represented the whole 
body of that country. The proposal of 
the Prime Minister was one that he 
knew would be of enormous advantage 
to the poor tenants in Ireland, who did 
not belong to the class of whom it had 
been said, ‘“‘They can afford to, but 
they will not, pay;” but who belonged 
to the class who could not possibly pay, 
unless they were aided by some such 
measure as this. Representing, as he 
did, a large number of small tenant 
farmers, who had not been brought 
under the influence of the ‘‘no rent” 
manifesto, and who were anxious to 
honestly discharge their obligations, he 
heartily thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the introduction of the measure, 
He joined with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in saying 
that it would do more for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland than the most stringent 
Coercion Bill Her Majesty’s Government 
could possibly pass. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Prime Minister would not fail 
in his promise to avail himself of every 
interval of time, no matter how small 
that interval might be, to make progress 
with this measure and pass it through 
the House. He was sure the measure 
was one which would be availed of by both 
landlords and tenants ; and as it could be 
availed of by either party on strictly 
equitable grounds, he did not see that it 
could produce any evil effects whatever 
in its operation. The House was always 
ready to listen with more than respect— 
with profound respect—to any remarks 
which the right hon. Baronet the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Stafiiord North- 
cote) made, especially on a financial 
question ; and he was sure that when 
they got a further opportunity of dis- 
cussing these financial proposals, they 
would pay the greatest attention to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views. But the 
right hon. Gentleman asked, ‘‘If the 
tenants who have not paid their rent 
are, under the provisions of this Bill, to 
be relieved, what are you to do with the 
tenants who havealready paid?’”’ He(Mr. 
O’Connor Power) would answer the ques- 
tion in a very simple way. The tenants 
who had paid already, under trying 
circumstances, would, in his judgment, 
make very good material from which to 
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commence the creation of that peasant 
proprietary which the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
so anxious to create in Ireland. Let 
those solvent tenants who, under very 
difficult circumstances, had paid their 
rents, be converted as speedily as possi- 
ble into tenant proprietors. There was 
no reason, however, why they should 
multiply difficulties. If tenants had 
aid their rents, then there was an end 
of the matter, so far as those tenants 
were concerned. If Parliament could 
devise some system of judicial rent, 
which would prevent the tenants from 
having to pay exorbitant rents in future, 
they would, no doubt, bring about a 
good result; but there could be no profit 
in going back to the consideration of 
liabilities that had been discharged. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would give 
a favourable reception to this measure, 
which was one of a constructive charac- 
ter. They would show a better sense of 
the requirements of society in Ireland, 
by giving a favourable reception to this 
measure, than they wouid by indulging 
in barren personal discussions, which 
were of no practical value whatever. 

Dr. LYONS said, he desired to say a 
few words on this question, because he 
might justly describe himself as the 
original patentee of this scheme, as he 
was the first person, two years ago, to 
bring it before the notice of the House, 
when he brought forward, on August 6, 
1880, a proposal for an Address to the 
Crown for an advance, by way of loan, 
of £2,000,000 out of the Church Surplus, 
with a view of assisting distressed tenants 
who were unable to meet their engage- 
ments in the shape of rent. He had 
not, however, the good fortune to secure 
sufficiently the attention of the House or 
of the Government to the proposal. He 
had then endeavoured to describe what 
they had to anticipate if the leading cre- 
ditor of the tenant—namely, the landlord, 
were to press him for the payment of 
rent, and he was justified in saying that 
had the proposal then been entertained 
they would have been saved much of the 
horror they had passed through during 
the last two years. He had then stated 
in The Times— 

“Of the gravity of the situation in Ireland 
no doubt can be entertained; and should the 
broken season we are passing through falsify 
the hopes of an abundant harvest, the situation 
of that part of the Empire must be such as has 
not been realized since the Famineof 1847. The 
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expectations raised by the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill—the wisdom or unwisdom of 
which I do not stop to inquire into—have re- 
ceived a rude and stunning shock by the result 
of the division in ‘ another place ;’ and the two 
great classes of the country, landlords and ten. 
ants, stand in opposing ranks, as, in too many 
instances, needy creditors, and still needier 
debtors, while credit is unfortunately, and, as I 
hold, needlessly, suspended to a large extent for 
both by monetary panic and a general distrust, 
based on misapprehension of the conditions of 
the social and material problems involved. Each 
day brings us fresh evidence that the relations 
of the two great classes are becoming more 
strained; and I think that those who heard the 
statement of the Chief Secretary to-day, that 
Her Majesty’s troops were being stationed in 
detachments throughout various parts of the 
West of Ireland, cannot but realize that a crisis 
has been arrived at which it would be an object 
worthy of the highest efforts of statesmanship 
to in any manner alleviate, and to, if possible, 
wholly avert.”’ 

Looking back upon the statements at 
that time made both in the Press 
and in the House, he thought he 
was fully borne out in his expectations 
and forecast in this regard. But it was 
not for the purpose of taking to himself 
this small credit, but in order to appeal 
to the Prime Minister, as he had now 
taken up the matter upon so large a 
scale, to make it fully commensurate 
with the actual wants of society in 
Ireland. He was quite prepared to 
admit that the tenants of holdings 
under £30 valuation were, in the vast 
majority of instances, those who most re- 
quired assistance towards liquidating 
their debts; but he could assure the 
Prime Minister, from a practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and also 
from the numerous inquiries he had 
made during the past two years—be- 
cause, from the time he first made his 
proposal, the subject had never passed 
from his mind, and he took every op- 
portunity of ascertaining the actual state 
of the tenantry in that country—that 
there were a very large number of 
tenants of above £30 valuation who 
would be, if possible, in a still worse 
position than those who had a low 
valuation. The measure would fall very 
short indeed of the complete success 
that would otherwise be secured if they 
allowed themselves to be limited to the 
hard-and-fast line of a £30 valuation. 
In many respects the tenants who were 
valued at above £30 and who appeared 
to have got into difficulties, were those 
who found it almost impossible to work 
themselves out of the position into which 
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they had fallen, and for the reason that 
their debts were immensely greater to 
them, in proportion, than were the small 
debts of the smaller tenants. In very 
many instances the position of these 
tenants was simply this, that, but for 
the toleration extended to them by the 
landlords where they owed two or three 
years’ rent—and there were very many 
cases of this kind within his own cogni- 
zance—they would have been cast out on 
the road side. There was also this to 
be borne in mind, that the sums these 
tenants owed, being considerable, were a 
great drain on the landlords to whom 
they were due. In a large number of 
cases the landlords were so drained of re- 
sources that they were not able to employ 
labour in anything like the proportion 
that was required in the country in order 
to give the labouring poor a reasonable 
amount of occupation during the winter. 
This would be seen when he mentioned 
the single instance of a nobleman who 
had informed him that for years it had 
been customary with him to give em- 
ployment to 400 people in the winter, but 
that now, owing to the fact that £10,000 
was due to him as arrears of rent, he was 
unable to employ more than 10 or 12 men. 
He would, therefore, appeal to the Prime 
Minister—and he was glad he was backed 
up by the practical experience of the hon. 
Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw)—to allow the limit to be raised 
to at least a £50 valuation. As that 
hon. Member had said, there could be no 
practical objection to raising the limit 
to £100; but, at all events, he would 
urgently press on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the desirability of raising the limit 
to £50. It would be safe, in his humble 
judgment, to have no limit at all, but to 
leave it open to the Commissioners to 
deal with each individual case on its 
merits, the Commissioners having full 
and ample power to reject or consent to 
any application made to them. This 
was really the vital point—the hinge 
upon which the whole thing turned— 
and he would press it as strongly as he 
could on the attention of the Prime 
Minister. In doing so, he was quite 
prepared to fall back on his own pro- 
posal of ‘loan ”’ for the higher class of 
tenants, while that of gift might, as pro- 
posed by the Government, be restricted 
to the lower valuation. 

Coroner NOLAN said, it would be 
an invidious thing if those tenants who 
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had had additions made to their rents 
were to go on paying those additions, 
whilst they saw that those who had held 
out a few months longer were getting 
reductions. There were a few moun- 
tainous districts, such as Connemara and 
parts of Kerry, where 1,000 or 2,000 
tenants would, under the very generous 
scheme of the Prime Minister, have 
their cases met. He was not speaking for 
the whole of his own constituents, but 
of a few mountainous districts where he 
had wiinessed evictions. But then there 
was the question of costs, which, though 
a smal! matter, would have to be con- 
sidered so far as certain districts were 
concerned. The Commissioners, or some- 
one else, should be empowered to settle 
the question of costs. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
that I gathered very clearly the nature 
of the question—considered as a prac- 
tical matter—addressed to me by the 
hon. and gallant Member who has just 
sat down; but if he will put it in writing 
I shall be very happy to consider it. 
He refers to a case where a number of 
tenants have suffered under the provi- 
sions of the Act of last year, and wishes 
to know, I think, whether we are to 
expect them to pay the debts they have 
contracted. I apprehend that if they 
arrived at a settlement under the Act of 
last year, it was because they found it 
to their advantage so to settle, and 
without finding it advisable to give, be- 
fore a tribunal, proof of their inability 
to pay their rents. I do not see how it 
will be possible to bring them in the 
category of those who must give proof 
of their inability to pay their rents 
before they can have the benefit of the 
Act. The hon. Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) is under a misapprehension with 
regard to the letter he addressed to me 
on the 13th of April. I think it would, 
or might, have been gathered by those 
who heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that in that letter he professed to 
make known to me the sentiments of 
the Members of Parliament who were 
in Kilmainham Prison. 

Mr. O’SHEA: I said in my letter to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that, though I 
had seen the hon. Member for Cork City, 
I had not mentioned to him that I was 
going to write to the Prime Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That letter I 
took to represent the sentiments of the 
hon. Member himself, and not those of 
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any other hon. Member. He stated 
that he did not represent the sentiments 
of any other hon. Member. 

Mr. O’SHEA: Certainly. 

Carrain AYLMER said, the debate 
on the introduction of the Bill gave 
place to a series of personal explana- 
tions; and only one hon. Member on 
that (the Opposition) side had spoken 
on the Bill during the whole time. 
There was one thing the right hon. 
Gentleman had said which would give 
satisfaction to Members on that side of 
the House. He had said something 
about compensation, recognizing the fact 
that compensation should be given to 
embarrassed landlords. Another thing 
he had said which had caused great 
surprise on that side of the House— 
namely, that not only was £2,000,000 
to be paid for the tenants, but that 
£2,000,000 was to be found by the 
tenants themselves—by the people who 
could not pay their arrears. He, for 
one, should offer the strongest opposi- 
tion in his power to this measure, and 
would give the right hon. Gentleman 
Notice of his intention to put the fol- 
lowing Resolution on the Paper :— 

“That, while the House is willing to vote 
money for the relief of distress in Ireland, and 
the development of the resources of that country, 
it is of opinion that a grant of public money 
for the payment of arrears of rent will not 
effect either of those objects, and is opposed 
to every principle of political economy.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make provision respecting cer- 
tain Arrears of Rent in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Guapsroneg, Mr. 
Secretary Curtpers, Mr. Arrorney Gz- 
NERAL for IRELAND, and Mr. SoxicrTor 
GenERAx for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 163.] 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 

a Provisional Order of the Local Government 

Board, under the provisions of ‘‘ The Artizans’ 

and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 

1875,” relating to the Borough of Nottingham, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and 

Mr. Dopson. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill162.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee on Public Accounts nomi- 
nated :—Sir Water Barrretot, Mr. Lgonarp 
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Courtney, Mr. Gorst, Sir Henry Ho.ianp, 
Mr. Laine, Sir Joun Lupsock, Sir Cuar.es 
Mus, Mr. Rytanps, Mr. Szery, Sir Henry 
Se.win-Issetson, and Mr. Suaw. 


PRINTING. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to assist Mr, Speaker in all matters which re- 
late to the Printing executed by Order of this 
House, and for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers 
presented in pursuance of Motions made by 
Members of this House :— 


The Committee was accordingly nominated of 
Mr. Leonarp Courtney, Sir Joseru Pease, 
Mr. Witu1am Henry Smiru, Mr. SransFre.p, 
Mr. Spencer Watpotr, Mr. Wuirsreap, Mr. 
Rowianp Winn, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Parne.t, 
and Colonel TorrennaM. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Leonard Courtney.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ores 
PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL.—[But 111.] 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, there was a general wish that the 
measure should pass that stage; there- 
fore, he hoped they would be allowed to 
take the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


ARTILLERY RANGES BILL.—[Buz 126.] 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, The Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Sir ARTHUR HAYTER moved— 


“That the Order for Committee be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to 
be nominated by the House, and Three by 
the Committee of Selection.” 


He might be allowed to say that the 
object of this was that certain clauses 
might be considered and inserted for 
the purpose of safeguarding the inte- 
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rests of persons who had proprietorial 
rights. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order for Committee discharged. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee 
of Seven Members, Four to be nomi- 
nated by the House, and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) TEA- 
CHERS BILL.--[Bitz 153.] 


(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he did not 
wish fo oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, but desired that the Committee 
stage should be put down for such a 
date as to allow the school boards of 
Scotland time to consider it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say 
anything in moving the second reading, 
because the Bill has been discussed al- 
ready. It was thoroughly discussed on 
the second reading of the Bill of the 
hoa. Member for Wigtonshire (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell), and the clauses contained 
in this Bill were agreed to by all the 
Scotch Members who addressed the 
House on that oecasion. I will fix the 
next stage for a convenient day. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


COUNTY COURTS ACT (1867) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[But 146.] 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Monk, Mr. Reid.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the object 
of the measure was simply to extend the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts, which 
was optional up to £50, and make it 
compulsory up to that sum. The Bill 
was in the form that had been recom- 
mended by Select Committees of the 
House. Measures had been introduced 
to carry out a similar reform. It was 
a Bill of only one clause, extending the 
jurisdiction of County Courts from £20 
to £50. 


Sir Arthur Hayter 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now read a second 

time.” —( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the second 
reading of the Bill, as its effect would 
be to throw a greater amount of work 
upon the County Court Judges. He 
knew something of County Court Judges, 
having practised before three of them, 
and he must say the result of his ex- 
perience was that these gentlemen were 
most unfit to try cases. He would not 
go into individual cases; but, with very 
few exceptions, the County Court Judges 
were found to be very bad lawyers. He 
earnestly hoped the hon. Member, for 
whose opinions he had the greatest re- 
spect, would postpone the measure for 
further consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber knew perfectly well that the County 
Courts Act of 1867 took away a great 
deal of work from the Bar, and this 
measure would take away still more. 
There was another point, with regard to 
which his hon. Friend over the way 
might be inclined to agree with him. 
He had always felt it to be a defect in 
the law that in every case the round sum 
given in a judgment should of necessity 
carry costs. The juries were bound 
to give a verdict for an amount “ not 
exceeding’’ a certain sum—should a 
verdict for the sum not to be exceeded 
always carry costs? 

Mr. DODDS pointed out that the 
suggestion made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) was 
one for consideration in Committee, and 
he hoped the House would be free to 
read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not know 
much about this Bill; but it purported 
to deal with County Court jurisdiec- 
tion in England, which was a subject 
of immense importance. He would, 
therefore, like to know whether the 
measure had the support of the Govern- 
ment, for the House was entitled to 
know whether those who were respon- 
sible for the legal administration of the 
country had considered the Bill and ap- 
proved of it. He thought it only rea- 
sonable that the second reading should 
be postponed until the House could be 
informed upon that point. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he hoped the 
measure would not be pressed to a 
second reading. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not wish to press the matter beyond the 
wish of the House; but he thought this 
discussion should take place on the 
Question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. The principle of the Bill had been 
approved again and again, both by the 
Government and by hon. Members who 
were supporters of the late Govern- 
ment. The Bill would not destroy the 
right to have cases tried in a Superior 
Court; but it provided that where a 
certain case was taken into a Superior 
Court the plaintiff should not obtain his 
costs. He knew the difficulty of making 
progress with Bills of this kind at this 
season of the year; and, therefore, if 
hon. Members would allow the second 
reading to be taken, he would under- 
take that there should be ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion, if discussion was 
required. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was most un- 
willing not to accede to the Motion of 
the hon. Member; but he must say he 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
the House should adjourn the conside- 
ration of the subject. 


Imprisonment for 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Su Henry Fletcher.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
should be an understanding that there 


should be no block put against the 
Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson.) 

[BILL 18.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision for the extension of the Equity jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts.—(Mr. Findlater.) 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 16th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrrz — Law re- 
lating to the Protection of Young Girls, 
nominated, 

Puntic Brtts—First Reading—Inclosure (Ark- 
leside) Provisional Order* (92); Inclosure 
(Bettws Disserth) Provisional Order * (93) ; 
Inclosure (Cefn Drawen) Provisional Order * 
(94) ; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order * (95) ; Gas Provisional Orders* (96) ; 
Water Provisional Orders * (97). 

Second Reading—Imprisonment for Contumacy 
(91); Documentary Evidence (87); Mili- 
tary Manceuvres * (86); Municipal Corpora- 
tions ( Unreformed) (79). 

Committee — Report — Payment of Wages in 
Public Houses Prohibition * (41). 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3), and 
passed. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTUMACY 
BILL.—(No. 91.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in rising to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, he would 
briefly state why it now became his 
duty to bring such a Bill before their 
Lordships. The continued imprison- 
ment of a clergyman, whose incarcera- 
tion had, last Session, been under consi- 
deration in that House, had seemed to 
him so important a matter that he had 
again, within the last few weeks, thought 
it his duty to call together the Bishops 
of both Provinces in order to request 
their advice. They were assisted by 
his most rev. Brother (the Archbishop 
of York), to whose Province the cler- 
gyman in question belonged, and who 
advised them to confine their atten- 
tion to the one point which pressed 
at the time, and not to attempt at 
present to legislate upon the wider 
questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
with which the case was involved. That 
advice had been followed in the Bill, 
the measure dealing only with the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Green, and, of course, 
with any other cases that might arise of 
a similar character. If it was reckoned 
a hardship that a clergyman of unble- 
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mished personal character had been con- 
fined to a common prisou for several 
months last year, it had become a much 
more serious matter when that impri- 
sonment had been continued for nine 
months longer, and when there seemed 
to be a prospect of its being continued 
indefinitely. It would not be supposed 
that he was urging that any person, 
however conscientious his motive, was 
entitled to set the law at defiance; and 
the unfortunate fact that the rev. gentle- 
man in question chose to set himself 
above the law was much deplored by 
the Bishops. It was true that the im- 
prisonment was not, in the present case, 
a punishment for an ecclesiastical of- 
fence; it was for resisting legal autho- 
rity; but even the offence of resisting 
legal authority, at the prompting of a 
wrong-headed and ill-informed con- 
science, might be visited by too severe a 
penalty; and it had appeared to the 
Bishops that, whether imprisonment be 
or be not a proper mode of visiting such 
contumacy, the clergyman in question 
had had more than enough of it, and 
none of them wished to see his imprison- 
ment continued. It was admitted that 
there was no ground for any complaint 
against Mr. Green in respect of his dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of a clergy- 
man, and that his contumacy arose en- 
tirely from so-called conscientious convic- 
tion. That, however, was no good reason 
for disobedience to the law. In the case 
of Thorogood, who was imprisoned for 
refusing to pay church rates, a Bill was 
carried which had the effect of termi- 
nating imprisonment for that offence. 
This case was not exactly parallel; but, 
still, the Bishops thought themselves 
called upon to consider whether it was 
not possible, consistently with a due 
regard to the maintenance of the law 
in future, to take some steps whereby 
such imprisonment should be put an 
end to. Unfortunately, this was not the 
first case of imprisonment for contumacy. 
Some years ago a clergyman named 
Tooth was imprisoned for a not dissimi- 
lar offence; and he, like Mr. Green, 
pleaded conscientious conviction; but 
in the case of Mr. Tooth the prosecutors 
felt themselves at liberty to make a re- 
presentation on his behalf to the Judge, 
and he was accordingly discharged. In 
the case of Mr. Green the prosecutors 
considered, for whatever reason, that they 
could not request the Judge to reconsi- 
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der the question. It was therefore sug- 
gested by the Archbishop of York that 
someone else besides the prosecutors 
should be entitled to bring the matter 
before the Judge. It had been suggested 
by some authorities that, even under the 
present law, there existed on the part 
of the Bishop of the diocese a power to 
intervene ; but, to say the least, the exist- 
ence of such a power was very doubtful, 
and they were, therefore, advised to 
bring ina Bill to enable the Archbishop 
of the Province, as a person who was 
responsible for the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical discipline, to apply to the Judge 
to review the circumstances of the case, 
and consider whether the imprisoned 
offender should be released. Asa Royal 
Commission was at present sitting to 
consider the intricate questions which 
clustered around the administration of 
the law in these Courts, it was thought 
it would be improper to propose any 
change which would appear like dictation 
to that Commission; and, therefore, the 
Bishops confined themselves to the small 
point to which this Bill referred. They 
considered that imprisonment for con- 
tumacy in matters ecclesiastical was 
never contemplated when Parliament 
passed the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. The penalty then provided was 
deprivation after three years; and he 
would undertake to say that none of 
their Lordships had any idea at that time 
that the passing of the Act would ever 
result in the incarceration of a clergy- 
man. There had been a resuscitation, 
on the part of the prosecutors, of a par- 
ticular clause of a section in an Act of 
George III. ; and it was only called into 
operation because of the obstinacy of 
those who refused to obey the order of 
the Court. Considering what was the 
intention of those who proposed and of 
those who supported the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, it was much to be de- 
plored that consequences such as those 
which had fallen on these clergymen 
should have resulted even indirectly 
from it. The promoters of the present 
Bill had adopted the suggestion that it 
should only enact a course of procedure 
for the next two, or perhaps three, years. 
Their hope was that by that time the 
whole of this complicated subject would 
have been thoroughly considered by the 
Commission which was now sitting, and 
that some legislation would have followed 
on the recommendations of that Commis- 
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sion. He thought he had now explained 
to their Lordships the simple nature of 
the Bill. It had the concurrence of the 
Bishops of both Provinces; it was intro- 
duced, as far as a Bill could be intro- 
duced in that House, by the Heads of 
the two Provinces ; and he trusted their 
Lordships would not see in the adoption 
of it any violation of such rules as were 
consistent with the good government of 
the Church. The most rev. Prelate 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in moving, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, that he was opposed to this 
measure. The most rev. Prelate had 
told their Lordships that imprisonment 
was not contemplated by those who 
passed the Act of 1874; but the fact was 
it was not contemplated that clergymen 
would set their faces against the law, or, 
if that had been so, those who passed 
that Act would not have given clergy- 
men three years’ time in which to change 
the practices which they adopted. The 
most rev. Prelate had said that no ill 
had accrued from the release of Mr. 
Tooth ; but he seemed to forget that the 
new practices in the Church of England 
had largely extended, and in more than 
1,000 churches there were, on the anni- 
versary of Mr. Green’s imprisonment, 
prayers for him as a martyr. 

THe Eart or LIMERICK: Hear, 
hear ! 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
The noble Earl belonged to a Society 
the Chairman of which stated, when the 
practices complained of were introduced, 
that as soon as the law was ascertained 
they would abide by it. When, how- 
ever, after a long and costly litigation, 
the law had been ascertained, they 
treated it with the most utter contempt. 
Mr. Green was in the same position 
which any other person, whether lay or 
clerical, would occupy if he treated the 
process of a Court of Law with con- 
tempt. If imprisonment were to cease 
for this offence, what punishment was to 
be resorted to? How were the decrees 
of the Courts to be carried out? Were 
clergymen to do just what they liked, 
each according to his conscience, without 
any regard to the law? That doctrine, 
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he contended, was most unsound. There 
was no Irish proprietor at the present 
moment who, in his conscience, did not 
believe that he had been treated with 
the grossest injustice. If Irish pro- 
prietors acted according to their con- 
science, they would not submit to the 
law; but they were obliged to do so. 
Mr. Green had a very easy way of get- 
ting out of prison. If he would give up 
the emoluments which he obtained on 
the conditions on which every clergyman 
held his position, he might do what he 
liked according to his conscience. In 
his opinion, Mr. Green was a wrong- 
headed man; and, without any wish to 
detain him in prison, he thought that, 
while he refused to obey the law, he 
ought to suffer the penalty. The Bishop 
of the diocese did not permit the pro- 
ceedings to be taken against Mr. Green 
until he had been contumacious for some 
years, and had refused to regulate his 
Church Services according to the law of 
the land. That was the course Mr. 
Green would continue to pursue if he 
were let out of prison. Should this gen- 
tleman be released in order that he 
might carry on his illegal practices? 
He did not think the Church of England 
was a Congregational Church; and, there- 
fore, they could not have Services in each 
church according to the wishes of the 
congregation. It had been stated by the 
Bishop of Manchester, in a speech deli- 
vered in Convocation, that formerly Mr. 
Green had a congregation of parishioners 
who were driven away by his teaching, 
and that now he had another congrega- 
tion of an entirely different kind, who 
were not parishioners. One objection 
he had to the present Bill was that it left 
the matter inthe hands of the Archbishop 
and Judges, and ignored the parishioners 
altogether. He hoped that no mawkish 
feeling would be allowed to interfere 
with what was proper in this matter, 
and that their Lordships would say that 
clergymen should not be more free than 
laymen to disobey the law. As to Mr. 
Green’s alleged martyrdom, he was in- 
formed that his room was luxuriously 
furnished and his food supplied from 
the best hotel in Lancaster, while the 
prison was situated in a most healthy 
position, with a lovely view, and his 
friends had free access to visit him. 
In conclusion, the noble Lord moved 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day six months. 
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erson committed for contempt should 
Amendment moved to leave out e discharged from custody at the end 


(“now”) and add at the end of the 
motion (‘‘ this day six months”).—( The 
Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, he 
did not know what Lancaster Gaol had 
to do with the subject. But there was 
a strong prejudice against the imprison- 
ment of aclergyman, both among the 
clergy themselves and a good many of 
the laity, more especially in a case like 
Mr. Green’s. He was not there to de- 
fend Mr. Green, and whenever he had 
had occasion to speak of him he had not 
praised him. But he and his brother 
Bishops had been trying to devise means 
by which to extricate an obstinate 
clergyman from an unfortunate position. 
They had looked to the Government. 
The Government had taken the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
were advised that the clemency of the 
Crown could not be exercised in the 
case. The Bishops did not in the least 
desire to interfere with the course of 
justice, though they would be glad to 
see the clergyman in question released. 
It was well known that the sentence of 
deprivation would soon come into force, 
and people comforted themselves with 
the notion that when that period arrived 
Mr. Green would be set at liberty. But 
that was not the case; and it would still 
be necessary to devise a means for his 
release. The sentence did not work it- 
self out in that way. He quite admit- 
ted that the power they asked for in the 
Bill was exceptional; but the case was 
exceptional of a clergyman seeking a 
kind of spiritual martyrdom; and he 
hoped their Lordships would assent to 
the measure as one that was calculated 
to meet the difficulty which had arisen. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he thoroughly 
sympathized with the most rev. Prelate 
in that particular case. While, how- 
ever, he recognized that the difficulty 
which had arisen called for some action 
on the part of the Legislature, he did 
not see why, instead of bringing for- 
ward a Bill of this exceptional nature, 
the right rev. Prelates had not rather 
sought for a remedy in the clauses of 
the more general measure which last 
= received the general assent of their 

rdships’ House, and which apparently 
only the state of Business prevented 
passing through the other House. By 
that measure it was provided that any 





of six months, subject to the penalty of 
perpetual deprivation in the event of 
his remaining contumacious after his re- 
lease. By the enactment of the provi- 
sions of that Bill the difficulty would be 
got rid of, without exposing the right 
rev. Prelates to the odium which might 
attach to the exercise of the power now 
sought to be conferred upon them—a 
sort of dispensing power enabling them 
to measure out such punishment as they 
might think fit. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
agreed with what had fallen from his 
noble and learned Friend with respect 
to the noble Earl’s (Earl Beauchamp’s) 
Bill of last year; but he did not think 
he was inconsistent in supporting the 
present Bill. All that it would do was, 
when an imprisonment had been for 
some time continued, to give the Arch- 
bishop of the Province, as well as the 
promoter of the suit, a right to apply to 
the proper Court; and it would be for 
the Judge of that Court then to release 
the prisoner, or not, as he might think 
right, after hearing whatever the pro- 
moter might desire to say to the con- 
trary. This was not a very great power 
to give to the Archbishop. He would 
remind their Lordships that as this 
measure was to be of a very tem- 
porary character, being limited to a 
duration of three years, it would, in 
substance, only apply to a single case 
which was not likely to occur again. 
He thought, too, that if the Bill were 
to pass exactly the same result would 
follow as would have been produced if 
the Bill of last year had been ir force. 
Mr. Green had been inhibited under the 
Act, which was miscalled the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, from perform- 
ing the offices of the Church in the 
Diocese of Manchester, and perhaps also 
in the Province of York. Three years 
after the date of the inhibition he would 
tpso facto be deprived. The inhibition 
was on the 16th of August, 1879, and 
the three years would expire on the 16th 
of August, 1882. If, therefore, the Bill 
became law, the interval between its 
passing and the 16th of August, if there 
was any interval at all, would be a very 
short one. There was only one other 
case to which the Bill, if it became law, 
might possibly apply, if proceedings for 
the imprisonment of the offending clergy- 
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men were taken in it, which had not 
yet been, and probably never would be, 
done. That case had been recently be- 
fore their Lordships’ House, on certain 
technical objections to the validity of the 
proceedings, which, if they were to pre- 
vail, would put an end to the inhibition 
which had been issued in it ; but, if they 
did not prevail, and if the inhibition 
were still disobeyed, the time for depri- 
vation, fixed by the Act of 1874, would, 
in that case also, soon run out. He 
looked upon the present Bill as being 
the same in principle as the Bill of 
last year, and he thought their Lord- 
ships would do wisely to pass it, since 
it came to them recommended by the 
right rev. Bench, which would be 
certain to give satisfaction to a great 
number of the clergy. They all felt that 
the punishment of imprisonment for 
these offences ought not to be too long 
extended, because it certainly resulted 
in considerable scandal to the Church, 
which it was most desirable they should 
put an end to, and therefore he advised 
their Lordships not to be too critical 
upon the Bill, but to accept it; or, at all 
events, to give it a second reading. He 
would not undertake to say which did 
the most harm, the disobedience of con- 
tumacious clergymen, or their imprison- 
ment; but the effect of both together 
was certainly most disadvantageous to 
the interests of religion and the Church. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought it was a sufficient scandal in 
itself that under the existing law it 
should be possible for a clergyman, for 
doing that which was not in itself a 
criminal offence, but had only become 
so incidentally from falling within the 
definition of contempt of Court, should 
be exposed to a punishment that might, 
in its extent, be worse than was in- 
flicted even for the most serious and 
abominable offence. He felt so strongly 
the scandal this case had caused, and 
the injury it was doing to the Church, 
that he would be prepared to accept 
avery inferior remedy, if it were the 
only remedy possible, rather than that 
the evil should go on. The point 
of the present discussion seemed to be 
as to whether the Bill or the mea- 
sure of last year furnished the better 
machinery for attaining the end which 
all agreed was in the highest degree de- 
sirable. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack seemed to argue that 
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there was no probability of this Bill 
being applied to anybody except Mr. 
Green, and tosuggest that their Lordships 
had better not be too critical, but pass 
the measure. That was not quite a safe 
way of arguing with respect to a mea- 
sure which was entirely novel in its 
principle. It was true that this was a 
temporary Bill, which expired in 1885 ; 
but, like other temporary Bills, it might 
be renewed from time to time as occa- 
sion arose, so as, practically, to become 
permanent. The evil of allowing this 
plan—of allowing the Archbishop to de- 
cide whether the imprisonment was to 
be permanent or not—was twofold. It 
was objectionable with respect to proce- 
dure, and also with respect to substance. 
With regard to procedure, the matter 
would be attended with greater preju- 
dice in ‘‘ another place,”’ where Bishops 
were not so popular as they were in 
their Lordships’ House; and the fact of 
this plan being recommended from the 
Episcopal Bench, and placing a power 
entirely new in the hands of the Arch- 
bishops, although it might be a recom- 
mendation to their Lordships, might, in 
the other House, be avery strong argu- 
ment against the Bill; and, although it 
might not be rejected, there would be a 
long discussion, which would be as fatal 
to it as a division. But there was a 
still more serious objection in regard to 
substance. The most rev. Prelate on 
whom it was proposed, in the first in- 
stance, to confer the power was known 
and could be thoroughly trusted; but 
their Lordships were bound to contem- 
plate the possibility of this power being 
exercised by some Archbishop whose 
qualities for its exercise might not be 
quite so apparent, and who, perhaps, 
might not think it necessary to take any 
steps for releasing clergymen imprisoned 
for such offences at all. 

Tue Bisnop or LONDON remarked 
that there were always the prosecutors. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
their Lordships knew what prosecutors 
were. The position of the Archbishop 
under the Bill was that if he refused to 
assent to the release of the clergyman he 
would, in fact, become his gaoler. The 
effect would be to bring into an invidious 
position the highest dignitary in the 
Church. It appeared to him that the 
proposal in the Bill of last year was pre-" 
ferable to the present one, for by that 
Bill, when the imprisonment had lasted 
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for six months, the clergyman was free. 
He did not think that any case had been 
made out for introducing a principle, the 
like of which had not been applied, he 
believed, to the English Church since 
the days of Archbishop Laud. Although 
he would much rather that this Bill 
should pass than none at all, because the 
scandal referred to ought to be put an 
end to, still he thought that legislation 
on this subject should be such as would 
be more in harmony with the general 
law than were the principles of the pre- 
sent measure. 

Tue Bisnorp or LONDON said, that 
the reason for making this Bill a tem- 
porary one was because a Royal Commis- 
sion was inquiring into the subject ; and, 
doubtless, they would propose that con- 
siderable changes should be made in the 
general law relating to the question. 


On question that (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the motion, resolved in the affr- 
mative. 


Municipal Corporations 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 


(No. 87.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv THURLOW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was brought in in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Select 
Joint Committee of both Houses, which 
sat last year on the Stationery Office, 
and which had since been confirmed by 
Resolutions of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In order to secure some guarantee 
for the genuineness of documents to be 
produced in Courts of Justice, the law, in 
several instances, had defined by whom 
such documents were to be printed. But 
in the Acts containing these definitions, 
which were passed at different times, 
there were variations of wording which 
might open the door to considerable in- 
convenience. In some the ‘“ Govern- 
ment printer ’’ was mentioned ; in others 
the ‘‘ Queen’s printer,” or ‘‘ the printer 
to Her Majesty,’ and there were several 
other varieties. The present Bill was 
-intended to remove these inconsistencies 
and doubts, and to make admissible in 
Courts of Law all documents purporting 
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to be printed under the authority of the 
Stationery Office, which was the Depart- 
ment now held responsible under the 
Treasury for Government printing. The 
Bill contained suitable penalties for 
forgery—that was to say, in cases of 
documents falsely purporting to be 
printed under the constituted authority. 
It had been passed by the other House 
of Parliament, and he now asked their 
Lordships to give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL.—(No. 79.) 


(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he did not think he need detain 
their Lordships long. It had fallen to 
the lot of a Liberal Government to pro- 
pose the Bill ; but it was really intended 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission which was 
appointed during the term of Office of 
the late Government. It appeared from 
the evidence that had been taken before 
that Commission that there were ori- 
ginally 284 Municipal Corporations in 
this country, and that the Act of 1835 
had dealt with 178 of them. Others had 
come under the operation of subsequent 
Acts, and there now remained 76 which 
had not been touched in any way. The 
Commission, after collecting a mass of 
evidence on the subject, had come to 
the conclusion that great changes in 
these bodies ought to be effected. The 
members of these ancient boroughs held 
their offices under various titles; some- 
times they were bailees, sometimes they 
were mayors, sometimes portreeves ; but 
in nearly all cases they were men of a 
low class, regarded as magistrates, hav- 
ing the cognizance of crimes in their 
districts. It was true that these ancient 
boroughs were very picturesque both in 
their origin and their nature, and their 
officials presented a very curious appear- 
ance, and their customs were more or 
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less strange ; but they were the occasion 
of certain evils that ought to be put an 
end to. In one case, where the popula- 
tion of the borough was some 7,000, the 
mayor or portreeve was nominated by 
a Member of their Lordships’ House, 
while in others there was no property 
whatever belonging to the Corporation, 
who possessed no privileges, and who 
had no duties to perform. Another in- 
teresting fact connected with these bodies 
was that they had occasionally been in 
the habit of depositing both their maces 
and their consciences in the keeping of 
some neighbouring potentate, who exer- 
cised their powers in their names, and 
who in return expended a certain sum 
per annum in providing dinners for 
them. Besides mere quaint anomalies 
there were serious inconveniences arising 
from the position of these boroughs, and 
especially from the possession of the 
powers of licensing magistrates by coun- 
cillors who were persons of a low class. 
In one borough which was unable to 
deal with its own drunkenness, the habit 
was to push drunken men across the 
borough boundaries, so that they might 
be dealt with by the county police. In 
other boroughs the Corporation property 
was either squandered or was mis- 
managed. The Bill divided the boroughs 
dealt with into two classes. The first 
contained those which still had some 
elements of vitality, and some recupera- 
tive power, and which might be placed 
under the Municipal Corporations Act. 
As to the remainder, the Report of the 
Commission showed that they were no 
longer entitled to retain municipal func- 
tions ; and they would, therefore, be de- 
prived of them on the Ist of January, 
1883, and the administration of their 
funds would be placed under the Charity 
Commission. In the first class municipal 
functions would be suspended on the 
Ist of January, 1883; and, as soon as 
possible, inquiries would be made as to 
the expediency of future incorporation. 
By the end of 1885 all the places that 
had not received Charters of incorpora- 
tion would cease to becorporate boroughs. 
Power was given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to supervise the manage- 
ment of these places during the period 
of transition. The measure was not a 
very large one; but as it would remove 
& considerable anomaly he trusted their 
Lordships would give it a second read- 
ing. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Eart or POWIS said, that incon- 
venience would result from the proposed 
manner of effecting thechangeinthecases 
of the boroughs to be afterwards incor- 
porated. If their Corporations were dis- 
solved, and they were afterwards incor- 
porated, town clerks and coroners would 
be entitled to compensation, and then 
the same or fresh officers would have to 
be elected to discharge the duties. Fur- 
ther, it would create unnecessary con- 
fusion if the inhabitants were sent to 
the County Petty Sessions for a short 
time, and then brought back to a new 
municipal jurisdiction. The County 
Justices Clerks would claim increased 
salaries, which would not easily be 
reduced again. It would be better 
that things should be allowed to remain 
as they were until the question of future 
incorporation had been determined. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


SALVATION ARMY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Eart FORTESOUE, in rising to call 
attention to the treatment of the Salva- 
tion Army in different parts of the coun- 
try, and to move for— 

‘*A Copy of any authentic report that may 
exist of the proceedings in the case of the Queen 
against the Justices of the county of Southamp- 
ton in the Court of Queen’s Bench,’’ 
said, he regretted much the delay 
in bringing forward the question of 
which he had given Notice before the 
Easter Recess; but every postponement 
had been made at the reasonable re- 
quest of some noble Lord. He had 
learnt that the remarkable body called 
the Salvation Army originated more 
than 12 years ago, though it had only 
of late attained its present daily-in- 
creasing development. tt had more than 
300 corps in the United Kingdom, and 
supported some 650 missionaries called 
officers and cadets. On Sunday, April 30, 
more than 22,000 attended its morning 
services at 7, and more than 50,000 
marched in its processions. More than 
5,000 attended its weekday services. The 
Army had now invaded France, and had 
its head-quarters at Paris; and numerous 
French papers had noticed, several of 
them with sympathy, the proceedings of 
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the Armée du Salut. One of them 
even warmly welcomed the Army’s 
French paper, called En Avant. The 
English paper, The War Cry, quite ignor- 
ing all secular matters, already, it was 
said, reached a circulation of 800,000 
a-week. The local contributions to it 
were estimated at £57,000 a-year, be- 
sides £18,000, daily increasing, secured 
for building a congress hall, &c., as 
certified by chartered accountants and 
solicitors in the City, who also testified 
that General Booth, its head, had never 
touched any of the Army money, except 
for strictly Army purposes. Till quite 
lately the newspapers had constantly re- 
ported disorders and outrages in different 
parts of the country, East, West, North, 
and South, in connection with the Salva- 
tion Army, in some few instances mem- 
bers of it being convicted of obstructing 
some highway by processions, or halts 
for singing and prayer, or of disobeying 
some prohibition of their proceedings by 
the local authorities; but never of vio- 
lence, even towards their ruffianly as- 
sailants, much less towards the police. 
Almost invariably they were complain- 
ants of having been insulted, assaulted, 
and sometimes seriously injured or put in 
peril, without provocation. At Chester, 
for instance, Miss Falconbridge was 
stunned by a stone ; near Crediton, some 
of the Army were attacked in their car- 
riage, beaten, and put in great danger 
by having had their reins cut and one of 
their wheels loosened by some of the 
Skeleton Army, as it was called, which 
seemed everywhere to be composed of 
the worst roughs in the place. Of course, 
there was in the Salvation Army that 
mixture of good and evil, of wheat 
and tares, to be found in everything 
human; but there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the immense majority of the 
Army believed themselves to be engaged 
in a holy work; and when numbers of 
old and young of both sexes were found 
publicly declaring that, whereas before 
joining the Army they had been living 
most shameful and wicked lives, but had 
since been enabled, for so many years, 
months, or weeks, to lead new and better 
lives, and finding a peace and comfort in 
so doing, previously unknown, meant to 
persevere, he could not but feel thank- 
ful that even if, in some cases, only for a 
while, so many should have been cheered, 
— and elevated, who had before 

een lying hopeless, foul, and helpless 
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in their degradation. Such being the 
Salvation Army, with nothing apparently 
very ephemeral in its character, its treat- 
ment by the different local authorities 
became important from the large num- 
bers and vast extent of country affected 
by it, quite apart from the question of 
the individual rights of law-abiding 
Englishmen, justly dear to a nation long 
accustomed to orderly liberty, and apart 
from the question, also, of the bearing 
upon the national character of any 
toleration of ruffianism in connection 
with that Army. It was not his object 
to find fault with any of the authorities, 
Metropolitan or Provincial, much less 
with the Government, for their treatment 
of the Salvation Army. He did not 
know enough about it to venture to do 
so; but from what he had gathered from 
a cursory view of the cases reported in 
the papers, he was inclined to doubt 
whether, on the one hand, the authorities 
had always sufficiently borne in mind 
the legal difference between the case of 
a man, by some lawful action, giving an 
opportunity to others of committing an 
unlawful act, and that of a man causing 
another to perform some unlawful act; 
and, on the other hand, whether the 
members of the Salvation Army had 
borne sufficiently in mind St. Paul’s 
declaration that all things which were 
lawful were not necessarily expedient ; 
and the lesson taught by his earnest 
anxiety that he should not, by any 
liberty of his own, lead weaker brethren 
to stumble. In conclusion, he would, 
with their Lordships’ permission, state 
from a memorandum received from one 
of the Army the views taken by them 
of their legal rights, and of their cruel 
wrongs. Many of these wrongs, they 
stated, proceeded from the spirit of ruf- 
fianism now so rife, which, whenever 
unchecked, had shown itself in violence 
dune to others besides the Salvation 
Army, as, to take an instance out of 
many, in the attack upon the Bishop of 
Exeter’s Temperance Meeting. Instances 
of this spirit had, he would observe, 
been seen quite recently in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, to say nothing now 
of Ireland, as the proceedings at Cam- 
borne, in Cornwall, and at Wrexham, ia 
Kent, and in the Isle of Skye proved. 
They stated that, where the authorities 
had shown themselves determined to 
put down disorder and protect the Sal- 
vation Army, they had always suc- 
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ceeded in doing so; but that, when the 
authorities had shown themselves un- 
favourable to the Army, and had pro- 
hibited its processions, these outrages 
had almost always occurred. The Army 
was determined to carry on its pro- 
ceedings resolutely, but without vio- 
lence, in spite of the outrages of the 
lawless and the proclamations of the 
authorities. It hoped to receive the pro- 
tection to which it had a right; but, 
whether that was given or refused, it 
would persevere in its work. Such were 
the views and declarations of these well- 
meaning and harmless, if somewhat wild 
and eccentric, tens of thousands of their 
fellow-citizens. He would now, with 
many thanks for their kind indulgence, 
conclude with the Motion standing in 
his name. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of any authentic re- 
port that may exist of the proceedings in the 
case of the Queen against the Justices of the 
county of Southampton in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.—( The Earl Fortescue.) 


Lorpv COLERIDGE said, that he was 
not aware what line his noble Friend 
would take on the subject before their 
Lordships, or of the particular instances 
which he would bring forward. He 
(Lord Coleridge) spoke in that House 
under considerable restraint, because it 
might be his duty to sit elsewhere in judg- 
ment upon a case connected with the 
Salvation Army, and he should besorry to 
say a word which might prejudice a case 
which might come before him. He had 
only heard one side of the case now before 
the Queen’s Bench—namely, that on be- 
half of the Salvation Army. Only one 
of the magistrates in that case had made 
a statement with regard to it. He had 
known that gentleman from his youth, 
and he knew that he was a man of the 
highest character, who was absolutely 
incapable of doing anything intentionally 
unjust. If, therefore, he and hiscolleagues 
had erred, he (Lord Coleridge) felt sure 
that it was the result simply of a mistake 
in their judgment. The two conflicting 
rights which magistrates had to consider 
must be regarded. He took it that every 
Englishman had an absolute and un- 
qualified right to go about his business 
and perform legal acts with the protec- 
tion of the law; and he apprehended 
that walking through the streets in order 
and in procession, even if accompanied 
by music and the singing of hymns, was 
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an absolutely lawful act, an act in the 
doing of which every subject had a right 
to be protected. On the other hand, there 
was hardly any act which could not be so 
done as to become a nuisance to the public 
peace; and the circumstances were such 
at times as to compel the local autlio- 
rities to determine that such acts, though 
lawful in themselves, should not be done, 
because the public peace was thereby 
endangered. In such a case, the duty of 
the magistrates was equally clear. Their 
first duty was to preserve the peace, and 
to take care that there was no disturb- 
ance of any kind. Those conflicting 
rights might give rise to extremely deli- 
cate questions; but he felt sure taat 
where the magistrates insisted on law 
and authority being respected there was 
little danger of the peace being disturbed. 
Their Lordships would understand his 
reason for abstaining from giving an 
opinion on the case to which the noble 
Ear! had referred ; but he might say that 
the “hard labour’ did seem to him to 
be an unfortunate part of the sentence, 
very different to account for or to justify. 
As to the question whether or not the 
procession ought to have been stopped 
in that particular case, of course he was 
unable then to give an answer. 

Lorpv MOUNT TEMPLE said, that, 
looking to the disposition abroad to law- 
lessness and violence, the impunity of 
outrage on the Salvation Army might 
establish an evil precedent for other cases 
more generally approved. The pecu- 
liarity in this case was that the struggle 
was between physical force and moral 
force ; between arbitrary, violenttyranny 
and patient endurance. The object of 
this ‘‘ Army” was simple, honest, and 
praiseworthy. They persuaded working 
classes to give up intemperance and 
vice, and to lead self-denying, religious 
lives. To gain attention they marched in 
procession, and sang hymns in thorough- 
fares. They required from their mem- 
bers a pledge of abstinence from beer, 
spirits, and tobacco. This had been in- 
jurious to the business of the licensed 
victuallers, and their adherents mobbed 
them, hurled stones, and struck blows ; 
and met with passive perseverance, 
without even irritating words. In some 
places this cruel violence was easily 
stopped ; in others the authorities would 
not afford protection. The influence of 
the publicans’ interest was already 
powerful, If they acquired a new 
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power of putting down by violence any 
moral demonstration against the liquor 
traffic, what security had we that they 
would use their power with moderation ? 
Those who worked by appeals to con- 
science to raise men out of vice ought to 
receive protection from the savage vio- 
lence of rioters. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
felt that he ought not to allow this sub- 
ject to pass without remark. His noble 
Friend (Earl Fortescue) had mentioned 
that the Lower House of Convocation 
had addressed the Upper House on this 
subject, and had asked that it should be 
considered. Accordingly the Bishops had 
appointed a Committee of their own Body 
for that purpose. Some difficulty had 
doubtless arisen in reference to this sub- 
ject, in consequence of the members of 
the Salvation Army acting in a way 
which was not customary among reli- 
gious bodies, and many good people 
were shocked by what they regarded as a 
want of reverence on the part of the 
‘‘Army.” But it had been well re- 
marked that, perhaps, their peculiar 
mode of proceeding was such as might 
have considerable influence over uncul- 
tivated minds; and, looking to the fact 
that there was in this country a vast mass 
of persons who were not at present 
reached by the more regular ministra- 
tions of the Church, it was not unlikely 
that much good might eventually result 
from the more irregular action of the 
Salvationists. He had been informed 
that the leaders of the movement were 
persons of unimpeachable character, and 
that they were most desirous of checking 
the extravagances of many of their fol- 
lowers, and that there had been much 
misrepresentation spread abroad with 
regard to them. He trusted, therefore, 
that any movement of this kind, pro- 
vided it were carried on with decency 
and propriety, would be encouraged, 
and that it would be able usefully to 
supplement the efforts of the regular 
clergy in affording spiritual aid to the 
great mass of the population. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, that, speak- 
ing from his own personal experience, 
he could testify that the action of the 
Salvation Army was not such as to call 
for the interference of the authorities, 
as had been recently shown at Bally- 
mena, County Antrim, Ireland. He be- 
lieved if proper protection were afforded 
to these persons there would be no breach 
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of the law arising out of their proceed- 

ings. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, their 
Lordships would quite understand the 
difficulty which a Member of the Go- 
vernment found himself in, in having to 
take part in such a discussion as this. 
The noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) had 
given their Lordships a full description 
of the Salvation Army. Even if he had 
any personal views on the subject, it 
week: not be right for him to state 
them upon that occasion; and, on the 
part of the Government, he could only 
deal with the Motion as it stood upon 
the Paper. The noble Earl had moved 
for a Return of certain Papers which were 
at present in the Crown Office. He could 
assure the noble Earl, in the first place, 
that the Secretary of State had no infor- 
mation with regard to what had taken 
place before the Lord Chief Justice than 
what was to be derived from the news- 
papers, and no official documents what- 
ever were in existence in connection with 
that case other than the affidavits which 
had been filed, and the rule requiring 
the Justices to state a case for the con- 
sideration of the Court. It was not cus- 
tomary for such documents to be laid 
upon the Table of the House, and he 
could not consent to produce them at the 
present stage. The object of the noble 
Earl, however, had doubtless been fully 
satisfied by the very interesting discus- 
sion to which his Motion had given rise. 
As to the views of the Home Secretary, 
they had been stated by the Home Se- 
cretary in a letter which was in the 
hands of their Lordships, and which was 
addressed, on the Ist April, 1881, to the 
magistrates of Basingstoke. That letter 
had been so often printed that he did 
not think it necessary to repeat it now. 
The matter was still sub judice, and he 
did not know whether, when the decision 
was given, it would be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to add anything to 
the letter which he had referred to; but 
it was clear that he could make no fur- 
ther statement on that subject now. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

IRELAND — ASSASSINATION OF MR, 
BURKE, THE LATE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY—PENSION TO MISS BURKE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Loxp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 

said, he rose to ask whether it was the 
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intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to grant a suitable pension to Miss 
Burke, sister of the late Under Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, in recognition 
of Mr. Burke’s long and faithful service 
in the difficult and dangerous position 
he held, and of his having lost his life 
in the service of his country? He did 
not ask the Question in consequence of 
having had any communication with any 
member of the family. This was a case 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
would recognize the truth of the adage 
that those gave twice who gave quickly ; 
and a suitable provision for Miss Burke 
would be at once an expression of deep 
sympathy with her in the circumstances 
in which she was placed, and a tribute 
to the real worth of her unfortunate 
brother. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am happy to be in a position to answer 
the Question of the noble Lord. It is 
with great satisfaction I have to inform 
your Lordships that Her Majesty has 
been advised by the Prime Minister to 
grant a pension of £400 a-year to Miss 
Burke, in recognition of the services of 
her unfortunate brother. 


LAW RELATING TO THE PROTECTION OF 
YOUNG GIRLS. 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 

M. Salisbury. L. Braye. 

E. Shaftesbury. L. Leigh. 

E.MountEdgcumbe. L. Ramsay. 


E. Belmore. L. Tollemache. 
E. Cairns. L. Norton. 
L. Bp. London. L. Mount-Temple. 


The Committee to meet on Monday next at 
Twelve o’clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, till 
To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th May, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]-—Pusiic Brts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Land Drainage Provisional Order * 
[164]; Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) * [165]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 3)* [152]; Pier and Harbour 
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Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [150]; Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 2)* [149]; 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3)* [151]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—orQron— 


IMPERIAL TAXATION—LOCAL REVE- 
NUE AND EXPENDITURE—MINIS- 
TERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. PELL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, as 
the promise of an important readjust- 
ment of local finance cannot now be 
realized, a Ministerial statement of local 
revenue and expenditure will be made 
at the next stage of the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill, so as to complete the 
information necessary for a review of the 
entire taxation of the Country ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, last year, in 
answer to a Question resembling this 
one, the Prime Minister said that the 
Annual Statement with regard to Local 
Finance could not be conveniently made 
in connection with the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill, as it would lead toa 
confusion of matters which, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense, are quite distinct. That 
answer is equally applicable now ; but, 
should a favourable opportunity present 
itself during the Session, I shall be 
happy to make a statement on the sub- 
ject to which the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion refers. 

Mr. PELL gave Notice that, in con- 
sequence of that answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should, on going into 
Committee on the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, move that the House 
should not resolve itself into Committee 
on the Bill until authentic informa- 
tion respecting Local Revenue should be 
afforded to the House by means of a 
Ministerial Statement. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
1881—GUN LICENCES, CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If it is true that 
Mr. Newton, J.P. Zinahely, county Wick- 
low, on being applied to by Mr. Moses 
Doyle, of Aughrim, to sign the form of 
application for a gun licence, took the 
form and refused to give it back, so that 
Mr. Doyle could not apply to other 
local magistrates to sign it ; whether Mr. 
Doyle, on applying to the petty sessions 
clerk for a fresh form, was refused, by 
direction of Mr. Newton; whether any 
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outrage with firearms has been com- 
mitted in the county of Wicklow during 
the whole land agitation ; whether there 
is any ground for refusing Mr. Doyle a 
gun to protect his crops from rooks, there 
being a rookery adjoining his farm ; and, 
whether he will take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 


in reply to the first, second, and fifth part | 


of the Questions of the hon. Member, 
there seems to have beensome misconcep- 


tion about Mr. Doyle’s application, and I | 


will take on myself to direct that a fresh 
form of application for a certificate shall 
be issued to him. In reply to the third 
pert, no outrage with firearms has 

een committed hitherto in the County 
Wicklow. In reference to the fourth 
part, this is entirely a matter for the 
magistrates and licensing officer, with 
whose jurisdiction and discretion I can- 
not interfere. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
SUB -COMMISSIONERS’ COURT IN 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether any 
steps can be taken to avoid the great 
inconvenience and expense that will be 
caused to applicants under the Land Act 
by the removal of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners’ Court from Tinahely to Wicklow 
and Carlow; and, whether, to save the 
small farmers from the expense conse- 
quent on having to take their witnesses so 
far away from home, arrangements could 
be made for the Sub-Commissioners to 
hold their Court in Tinahely as be- 
fore ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
the times and places of the several 
sittings of the Sub-Commissioners are 
advertised extensively through Ireland, 
and at foot of the advertisement is 
stated— 

“Each Court will hear applications on the 

first day of their sitting as to the hearing of 
the cases in the list at other towns within the 
Unions than the town above-mentioned, to 
suit the convenience of parties.”’ 
Every farmer concerned, therefore, has 
notice that he can apply on the first day 
of the sitting of the Sub-Commission to 
have his case heard at such other town 
in the Union as may be convenient. 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
| BELFAST MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, since the 
| unpaid magistrates of Belfast are mer- 
| chants and dealers in Belfast, and that 
they administer Law between employers 
and employed, the Government intend 
to appoint stipendiary magistrates in 
room of Captain Lloyd and Captain 
Plunkett, who have been removed to 
| the south of Ireland ? 
| Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
| IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
| Messrs. Lloyd and Plunkett, the Resi- 
| dent Magistrates whose station is Bel- 
| fast, are at present employed on tem- 
porary duty elsewhere ; but if, before 
they return to their station, it shall be 
found necessary, other Resident Magis- 
trates will be sent to Belfast in their 
. Up to the present it has not 

een found necessary. 


IRELAND —IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT—RELEASE OF MR, 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I desire to apologize to my hon. Friends 
the Member for Horsham (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) and the Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow), whose Questions stand 
next upon the Paper, for interposing 
and putting a Question to the Prime 
Minister, of which I have given him 
private Notice. Itseems to me that the 
question with regard to the proceedings 
connected with the release of the pri- 
soners from Kilmainham cannot remain 
in the position in which it is at present. 
Therefore I am entitled, and even bound, 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he can give us any further informatian 
with regard to those proceedings; and 
there are one or two questions of a spe- 
cific character which I wisa to put to 
him. The first is, What other Members 
of the Government besides those men- 
tioned last night—namely, the Prime 
Minister himself and the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland—had communication, 
direct or indirect, with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
before his release? Secondly, whether 
those communications were made known 
to the Government as a whole, or whe- 
ther they were made known to the late 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland in particu- 
lar? Thirdly, whether any Members of 
the Government had personal interviews 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork before his release? And, fourthly, 
I wish to know, with reference to some- 
thing that fell from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork in the course of 
last evening, whether the release of 
Michael Davitt was stipulated for or 
mentioned in the communications that 
were made; or, if not stipulated for, 
was mentioned as a matter that ought 
to be included in any arrangements 
which were to be made ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer, 
Sir, the particular Questions that have 
been put to me by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I will answer any other Ques- 
tion on the same subject to which I can 
reply without any violation of my public 
duty, or-without being guilty of what, 
under present circumstances, I should 
consider a very serious error—namely, 
entering unnecessarily on a course of 
discussion, or otherwise, which is not 
favourable to the work of peace, law, 
and order in Ireland. [A laugh.] I do 
not think that this isalaughing matter, 
as the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Onslow) does, and I am surry he does 
so think it. But, Sir, I do not intend to 
volunteer any statement upon the sub- 
ject; for I am of opinion, viewing what 
has taken place, and in particular view- 
ing what took place last night, that some 
of the proceedings connected with this 
subject have not been favourable, but 
eminently unfavourable, to the discharge 
of the duties of the Executive Govern- 
ment at the present moment, and to the 
success of the designs which, as is well 
known, they have in view. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to say, Sir, that hon. 
Gentlemen do not seem quite to appre- 
hend the position taken by the Govern- 
ment upon this subject. Well, I will 
endeavour to assist them as far as I am 
able in that work of comprehension. No- 
thing in our view can be more simple, 
more distinct and isolated, than the ques- 
tion we have had to consider with regard 
to the release of the three suspected Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and with regard to 
the subsequent examination of the other 
cases which were treated at the same 
time as connected with it. In our opinion, 
that matter has no connection whatever 
with the question of arrears; no connec- 
tion whatever with the question as to 
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Mr. Michael Davitt. It was simply a 
question of duty under the letter and 
spirit of a law of exceptional power. It 
was our duty to ask whether we had pro- 
spectively reasonable suspicion of con- 
duct on the part of these Gentlemen 
tending, in the terms of the Act, to the 
disturbance of law and order; and if 
we had not this reasonable suspicion it 
was our duty, in our opinion—that is 
open, of course, to challenge by the 
House—it was our duty, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, at once to 
open the prison doors to them. I hope 
that is a clear and distinct statement, and 
one that may, in some degree, help to 
simplify the issue in this matter. I will 
proceed now to answer the particular 
Questions put to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and which I thank him for 
giving me private Notice of. The first 
Question is, whether any Members of the 
Government had communication, direct 
or indirect, with Mr. Parnell? I am not 
prepared, as a mere matter of words, to 
admit that I had any communication, 
directly or indirectly, with Mr. Parnell. 
I should consider it more accurately 
framed if it were ‘‘ received information 
from Mr. Parnell.” But passing by that 
as a mere verbal question on which we 
may differ, I think it was mentioned 
distinctly by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the County Clare (Mr. O’Shea) 
that he had conversations, one or more— 
Idonot know whethera written communi- 
cation also—on the same matter with my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade. I think it was men- 
tioned by him last night. [Mr. Gorst: 
No, no!] My right hon. Friend reminds 
me, as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) has just displayed 
his incredulity in reference to this mat- 
ter, that the hon. Member for Clare 
read a letter from him, and therefore the 
scepticism of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber is on this occasion slightly in excess. 
The next Question is, whether those com- 
munications were made known to the 
Government as a whole, or to the Irish 
Secretary in particular? There were no 
such communications, and, consequently, 
that can hardly be answered. So far 
as I myself am concerned, I had no 
knowledge whatever of the matter, 
except what isin possession of my noble 
and right hon. Friends and Colleagues 
in the Government as a whole; and that 
I believe to be the case with regard to 
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the President of the Board of Trade, and 
I believe also with regard to my right 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Forster). 
The next Question is, whether any Mem- 
bers of the Government had personal 
interviews with Mr. Parnell? Not to 
my knowledge. A further Question is, 
whether Michael Davitt’s release was 
stipulated for? It has been stated several 
times that nothing was stipulated for, or 
entered into the reception or considera- 
tion of this evidence except the simple 
question of what we believed to be pro- 
spectively the intention of the hon. Mem- 
bers in custody. I need not say there 
was no stipulation with regard to Michael 
Davitt or anyone else. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Was there 
any information given by Mr. Parnell 
on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
of any information having been given 
on the subject. 

Mr. GIBSON : Were the Government 
aware that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork desired that Mr. Davitt 
should be released ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I really cannot 
say at this moment whether such a thing 
was contained in the letter read last 
night—I do not recollect that it was— 
but I had no other communications made 
to me, and, so far as my recollection 
goes, I had no such knowledge. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
referred to Mr. Davitt’s name in conse- 
quence of what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork last night. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Might I ask the 
Prime Minister if he has any objection 
to read the letter which the hon. Mem- 
ber for County Clare said he had sent 
to the right hon. Gentleman? The hon. 
Gentleman read the Prime Minister’s 


reply, and it would be interesting to the 
House and the country if we had the 
letter to which it was an answer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The only interest 


attached to itis this. That I should be 
called upon to produce letters addressed 
tome by hon. Members of this House 
on their own Motion is a question that 
would be rather a serious one. I can 
understand that the hon. Gentleman is 
under the impression that there is some 
connection between the letter of the 
hon. Member for Clare and the sub- 
sequent communications; and that that 
letter in some way or other brought the 
hon. Member for the City of Oork 
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on the carpet. Well, last night, when 
I heard the statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Clare, I imme- 
diately rose to guard myself against an 
such interpretation of his letter; and I 
stated that his letter had no connection 
whatever, to my knowledge, with the 
views of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. This morning I have sent 
for the letter. It is a long and in- 
teresting and very intelligent letter, 
setting forth the views of the hon, 
Member himself very largely on the 
subject of Irish politics, and what may 
be called burning Irish questions, and [ 
find in it these words—“ This time, of 
course, Mr. Parnell has no part in the 
initiative.” I hope that is quite con- 
clusive as to that letter. It is right I 
should explain the words, ‘‘this time.” 
Their meaning is this—that during a 
discussion last year upon the Land Bill, 
my hon. Friend came to me and made a 
proposal, the particulars of which I do 
not now precisely recollect—that is quite 
immaterial. He stated his belief, and 
stated that he had the authority of Mr. 
Parnell for conveying this belief, that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would 
render the Land Bill, I think, com- 
pletely acceptable, or something of that 
kind. I told my hon. Friend I would 
make the proposal known to my Ool- 
leagues, which I did. We could not 
accept it, and it fell to the ground. 
That is the meaning of the words ‘‘ this 
time.”” He wishes to distinguish be- 
tween what he did last yearin the name 
of Mr. Parnell and his own action on 
this occasion. 

Caprain AYLMER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one Question? 
When he and the Cabinet came to the 
decision that the three Members could 
no longer be kept in prison on account 
of reasonable suspicion, were they then 
in possession of the conversation between 
the hon. Member for Clare and the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which it 
was stated that he had such control over 
Mr. Sheridan, who had instigated riot in 
the West of Ireland, that if released he 
could induce him to put down the out- 
rages ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask whether, on the 18th of 
April, when the revision of the cases of 
the ‘‘ suspects’? was submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant, His Excellency had 
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reason to believe that the Government 
shared the opinion expressed by the 
Attorney General for Ireland on the 16th 
of February, that Mr. Parnell was 
steeped to the lips in treason ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be 
rather difficult for me to say what the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant was on 
the 13th of April when he revised the 
list, without communicating with him. 
This revision was not made by the Ex- 
ecutive Government here, but by the 
Executive Government in Ireland. I 
ean state this, which I think is a sub- 
stantial answer to the Question, that I 
am not aware that on the 13th of April 
I, or any other person connected with 
the Government, had received any new 
evidence or information whatever as to 
the views of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork with regard to the mainten- 
ance of peace and order in Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
whether it is in accordance with official 
usage for a right hon. Gentleman who 
has left the Cabinet to read to the House 
a precis of a private communication 
without the consent of his Colleagues ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had the consent of his late Col- 
leagues to read, as he did last night, 
the precis of the conversation with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Clare? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I wish to know 
whether the Cabinet, at the time it was 
resolved to release the prisoners, had in 
their possession any letter whatever from 
the hon. Member for Clare? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, Sir; 
and I should have thought that the hon. 
Member was in possession of the facts. 
It was, perhaps, the most important part 
of the evidence we had as to what we 
believed was the state of mind of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. In 
reply to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), there was no 
communication whatever between my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford and myself as to his reading of 
that precis. I am not aware of any 
official usage on the subject, and I am 
not aware that I should have been en- 
titled to give my right hon. Friend per- 
mission to read it. He acted upon his 
own responsibility, and I do not think I 
have any right or title to pass judgment 
upon the correctness or incorrectness of 
his proceeding in the matter, further 
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than that which may be passed by any 
Members of the Government, and by 
every Member of the House at large. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It will be 
necessary for me to make one remark. 
The memorandum of the conversation 
with the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) I kept as a confidential docu- 
ment, except that I communicated it to 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter, and afterwards to my Colleagues. 
I should never have thought of reading 
it to this House had it not been for the 
statement of the hon. Member for Clare. 
When he referred to what had happened 
and alluded to a conversation with me, 
I thought it absolutely necessary to 
read that memorandum in order that 
the truth should be known, and also for 
the protection of my own honour, so 
that I should not appear to have acted 
an inconsistent, and what would, there- 
fore, have been a discreditable part. 
I must remind the House that in doing 
so I simply alluded to a conversation with 
myself, and gave no information with re- 
gard to the action of other persons. 

Mr. O'SHEA: Under the circum- 
stances, I can only say that the gloss put 
on the conversation I had with the right 
hon. Member by him last night did not 
convey to the House an accurate view of 
that conversation. I think the right hon. 
Member, who knew perfectly well that 
I had no information at all as to the or- 
ganization of the Land League, must 
have known that I could have had no 
knowlege whatever with regard to Mr. 
Sheridan. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now entering upon matters of debate 
which it is not competent for him to do. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
fact that the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) had been cut short in his 
observations was an additional reason 
why he should take a course which he 
was very reluctant to take, but which 
the singular position in which they found 
themselves rendered absolutely impera- 
tive. The House had been left in so asto- 
nished a state of mind last night by the 
revelations that dropped out one by one 
in the course of the evening, and the 
Prime Minister had said so little that 
afternoon in answer to the many ques- 
tions put to him, that he thought it was 
absolutely necessary that some course 
should be taken which would give the 
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of explaining their conduct, and which 
would give them on that side of the 
House a more ample opportunity of 
criticizing it. Therefore, he should con- 
clude the very few remarks he had to 
make by moving the adjournment of 
the House. What was the situation? 
When the Prime Minister announced 
to an astonished House the sudden re- 
versal of the Government policy, he 
went out of his way to state that there 
was nothing in the nature of a compact 
or an agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Gentlemen whom they 
had been, up to that time, confining in 
prison without trial. No one would have 
suspected or conjectured anything in the 
nature of an agreement, if it had not 
been for the extraordinary insistance 
with which the Prime Minister repudi- 
ated the very possibility of an idea that 
any such a thing had taken place. It 
would be within the recollection of all 
that when the Government had been 
accused, more or less informally, of 
having entered into such a compact, 
they had volunteered no information 
which would enable the House to 
form a judgment on the question. 
Last night, however, a lurid light was 
the 


thrown upon the transaction by 
sudden revelation of letters which their 
authors certainly never expected when 
they wrote them would become public. 
At 5 o’clock they had one revelation, 
which was supplemented at 1 o’clock in 
the morning by another even more 


startling in its character. Now the 
House seemed to have a tolerably clear 
notion of what had passed. And what 
was it? The Government and the 
Prime Minister persisted in reiterating 
the assertion that there had been no 
treaty or agreement. It appeared to 
him that this was very much a matter 
of words. He recollected that in a 
comedy of Moliére’s the hero de- 
clared that he had not sold his 
goods, but had only given them to a 
friend, who had, in exchange, given 
him some money. There was no sale; 
there had only been a free exchange of 
gifts. In the same way, the Govern- 
ment had not, indeed, entered into a 
compact with hon. Gentlemen behind 
him; they had only given those hon. 
Gentlemen something they very much 
desired, and the hon. Gentlemen, on 
their part, had given the Government 
something they very much desired. Each 
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party, before the transaction took place, 
knew perfectly well what they were 
going to give, and what they expected 
to receive. The Government were going 
to give the hon. Gentlemen their liberty 
and a Bill with regard to arrears. The 
hon. Gentlemen were going to give the 
Government peace in Ireland and sup- 
portin Parliament. However that trans- 
action might be disguised by words, 
there was no doubt whatever that it was 
a compact. There was no doubt what- 
ever that the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland looked upon it in that light, and 
it was largely because he looked upon it 
in that light that he felt himself com- 
pelled to resign his Office. He had 
felt that by entering into this treaty he 
might, indeed, gain for his Party a 
short Parliamentary support, and he 
might gain for Ireland a short interval 
from outrages, but that, practically, by 
asking the organization which had pro- 
duced the outrages to cause them to 
stop, he was weakening the power of 
this Government and of every successive 
Governmentto deal successfully with Irish 
disloyalty and Irish disaffection. He 
did not believe that any such transaction 
could be quoted from the annals of our 
political or Parliamentary history. It 
stood alone—he did not wish to use 
strong language, but he was going to 
say—it stood alone in its infamy. If 
anything could add a darker touch to 
the picture, that darker touch had been 
added by the Home Secretary. Only 
three or four days before the Govern- 
ment concluded this Treaty of Kilmain- 
ham, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman went down to his own con- 
stituency, and, at a public meeting at 
Derby, drew down the cheers of the 
assemblage by accusing the Conserva- 
tive Party of having entered into a 
league with the Home Rulers, and this 
while he, or the Government of which 
he was a Member, was actually in the 
process of negotiating the treaty, the 
full particulars of which had only been 
revealed to the House last night and 
that morning. It seemed to him that 
the full consequences of these reve- 
lations were complicated and far-reach- 
ing, and must shake for ever their 
confidence in the statements of the 
Government. That they had been ver- 
bally accurate he was not going to 
dispute; but he was perfectly certain 
that if they had been verbally accurate 
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they had been substantially misleading. 
He believed that the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country had been degraded 
by treating on equal terms with men in 
whose guilt they so fervently believed that 
they felt themselves justified in impri- 
soning them for months without trial, 
by negotiating with men whom they had 
asserted to be steeped to the lips in 
treason, by negotiating with men who 
had used their organization for purposes 
adequately to characterize which the vo- 
cabulary of the Government had up till 
the preceding week proved scarcely equal. 
The Executive was degraded by negotia- 
tions with these men, and its power for good 
was, if not entirely destroyed, yet weak- 
ened, not only then, but for years to come. 
The agitators in Ireland would hence- 
forth have the conviction that, by hold- 
ing out to the Government alternatively 
the threat that they would promote out- 
rage and the promise that they would 
stop outrage, they would be able to 
exact from the Government whatever 
legislative measures they might wish to 
see put upon the Statute Book. Hon. 
Members behind him had succeeded in 
coercing their own country by a mix- 
ture of threats and promises, and they 
had now succeeded in coercing the Go- 
vernment by similar means, and he be- 
lieved that it would be long before the 
Irish Executive freed itself from the 
stain which, in a moment of rashness, 
the Government had put upon them. 
They had negotiated with treason ; they 
had negotiated in secret; and, almost 
worse than all, it appeared that one of 
the things the Government had, in their 
own words, reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving they would obtain by letting out 
of prison the men whom they had put in 
for the gravest crime—one of the things 
the Government expected to gain was 
their Parliamentary support. Trans- 
actions of that kind, in his opinion, de- 
served and required the fullest and most 
minute discussion in that House, the 
most ample explanations from the Go- 
vernment, and the freest criticism from 
the Opposition. He begged to move the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
help congratulating the hon. Gentleman 
on the height to which he has at length 
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wound up his Parliamentary courage ; 
and I will first endeavour to deal with 
the most logical portions of his speech, 
commencing with that witty and recon- 
dite reference to Moliére. He says there 
was a substantial compact between the 
Government and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork; and he has not the 
slightest hesitation in flatly giving the 
lie to a body of Gentlemen who are as 
well entitled to be believed, and who, 
having grown grey in the service of 
their country, feel it but a light matter, 
as far as their character or reputation is 
concerned, that these rash accusations 
should be hurled against them from such 
a quarter. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber is not a mere baseless dream, con- 
jured up by the strength of Party pas- 
sions on the emptiest and most frivolous 
materials; it contains, at least, this one 
statement, that because in Moliére there 
was a man who, having sold goods and 
received a price, pretended that he had 
made a present of goods and received a 
present in return, the position of the Go- 
vernment is analogous to that. I am 
glad to see that a right hon. Gentleman, 
a late Minister of the Crown, knows so 
much of political life, that he thinks it 
wise and discreet not to agree to that. 
The hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) goes on to prove his point in 
this way. I am going to bring it to the 
test of fact. He says the substance of 
his complaint is this—that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was to get 
his release, and he was also to get legis- 
lation as to arrears in Ireland. The 
consideration the hon. Member was to 
have was twofold, for the Government 
was to obtain through him peace in Ire- 
land, and they were to obtain Parlia- 
mentary support ; and all this was known 
and understood beforehand. Is that a 
fair statement of the hon. Gentleman’s 
charge? [Mr. A. J. Batrour: It is 

Sir.] Then I say there is not one word 
of truth init from beginning to end. I 
say, Sir, that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, so far as the Government 
know, never knew he was to be released 
until he was released; and I defy the 
hon. Member for Hertford, and I defy 
those who may feel with him, including 
a late Minister of the Crown, to bring a 
shred of evidence to disprove what I say. 
[A laugh.] The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Sir John Mowbray) laughs at me; 
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but I must point out that this is the 
whole essence of the charge. The man 
of Moliére—the model man of the hon. 
Member for Hertford—understood per- 
fectly well when he gave his goods that 
he was to get something in return; but 
I wish to point out that the very things 
the hon. Member says the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and the Govern- 
ment knew, neither the Government 
knew, on their side, nor the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, on his side. My 
first statement, then, is that the hon. 
Member for Hertford is bound, after 
making these charges, to go through 
with them. He has no right to make 
these charges and then recede from 
them. He declares that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork knew that the 
Government were going to release him. 
I call upon him to prove it. I deny it. 
He did not know—he had not one shred 
or tittle of knowledge about his release 
until he was released. What else did 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
know beforehand? According to the 


cool assumption of the hon. Member for 
Hertford, he knew there was to be legis- 
lation on the arrears in the sense he 
desired. Again I meet the hon. Mem- 


ber for Hertford with a flat denial. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork knew 
nothing of the kind; the Government 
had decided nothing of the kind; and I 
affirm that when the hon. Member was 
released from prison he knew absolutely 
nothing of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to arrears, unless it 
was what he had gathered from the 
speech made by me in the House of 
Commons, which expressly and abso- 
lutely reserved freedom to the Govern- 
ment to judge and decide for itself be- 
tween the two methods of proceeding as 
to arrears—the method which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had ap- 
proved of, and the method which he had 
rejected and condemned. Well, Sir, so 
much for what the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork knew on 
his side. Now I come to what we knew 
on our side. But permit me to say that 
if we did know upon our side what the 
hon. Member for Hertford said, that does 
not mend the position of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—not one bit ; because everything 
depends upon the reciprocal knowledge. 
The knowledge of the man in Molisre 
that somebody was going to give him 
something would not make a corrupt 
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compact. It was his knowledge that he 
was going to give the other man some- 
thing in return, and was going to repre- 
sent it as a gift, that made it a corrupt 
compact. Now, Sir, what did we know? 
The hon. Gentleman says we knew there 
was to be peace in Ireland brought 
about through the Member for the City 
of Oork. Sir, I would to God I had 
known it. I certainly, if I had known 
it, would have gone a long way in con- 
sequence of it. I set a value upon peace 
in Ireland very different from that which 
is set upon it by the hon. Member for 
Hertford, who seems to treat all expecta- 
tions relating to it as simply matter to 
be used in making out a charge of guilt 
against his adversaries. The hon. Mem- 
ber says that we reckoned upon Parlia- 
mentary support—that we had reason 
to reckon upon Parliamentary support. 
Sir, as the hon. Gentleman has said 
this, I will read a few lines which were 
written by me upon first receiving the 
letter that was read last night, and I 
think I have a right to read my own 
words. They were written upon the 
spur of the moment, and were addressed 
to my right hon. Friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. After discussing 
the subject of the letter of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, of which 
I took a view entirely different from 
that of my right hon. Friend, I went on 
to use these words— 

‘¢ He—that is, Mr. Parnell—then proceeds to 
throw in his indication or promise of future 
co-operation with the Liberal Party. This is 
a proffer which we have no right to expect, and 
which I rather think we have no right at 
present to accept.”’ 


Now, Sir, I ask the hon. Member what 
he thinks ? 

Mr. PELL: What is the date of 
that ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was written 
within half-an-hour of my first perusal 
of the letter from the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork to the hon. Member for 
Clare, that letter from the hon. Member 
for the City of Oork, being dated on 
Saturday, being received by me on Sun- 
day afternoon, and I immediately, writing 
thus upon it where I was in the country, 
and, of course, without any opportuni 
of consultation with anybody. So muc 
for the corrupt expectation of Parlia- 
mentary support from the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork which governed my 
conduct in regard to the release of the 
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‘‘ suspects ;” and, with regard to peace 
in Ireland, why, Sir, of course, for me 
it was a happy thought—it was an 
agreeable disclosure that it was pro- 
bable any influences which I thought had 
been used in an opposite sense before 
were likely to be used in the cause of right 
and justice, of law and order, of peace 
and security, and I am not ashamed of 
it. Now, I have gone through the state- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman, and I 
challenge him to show that I am in the 
slightest degree inaccurate when I affirm 
that from the Government the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had not 
the slightest knowledge on either of the 
subjects before he was released upon 
which the hon. Member for Hertford 
makes bold to say that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was perfectly in- 
formed. But that is not all. I have 
yet got to deal with the other portion of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman is, indeed, in a deplor- 
able predicament. What is the position 
in which he stands? He has got before 
him a Government whom he charges 
with infamy. The thin disguise which 
he casts over the word does not for a 
moment avail to conceal its true cha- 
racter. He has got a Government 
tainted, in his view, with infamy. He 
has got a Government which makes 
statements verbally correct, but sub- 
stantially incorrect — that is to say, 
which delivers falsehoods in this House; 
and he has got a Government which has 
“degraded the Executive.” Under these 
circumstances, what does he think is re- 
quired of him by his duty? He says that 
this infamy and this degradation and 
this falsehood requires the careful criti- 
cism and the adjournment of the House. 
That is the height to which the hon. 
Gentleman has raised himself to-day. 
That is the height to which a late Mi- 
nister of the Crown has raised himself 
to-day. As to the late Minister of the 
Crown, what is his state as to courage? 
Let him lay on the Table a charge 
against the Government. I say those 
who make those charges are bound to 
carry them to an issue. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford has come out of the 
field, and he has been cheered by the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). Let him remain in the position 
he has assumed. Let him prove his 
charges. Let him sustain them, or else 
with honour let him abandon them and 
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express his regret. But then, Sir, do 
not let him resort to the most miserable 
of all courses, and say, ‘“‘We have a 
Government tainted with infamy—a Go- 
vernment tainted with falsehood—a Go- 
vernment that has degraded the cha- 
racter of the Executive ; and I really feel 
myself obliged to claim the power of 
discussing and criticising such conduct, 
and to show my indignation on behalf 
of fundamental principles of public mo- 
rality and public honour, by moving the 
adjournment of the House.” I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether it is desirable 
that charges of this kind are to be made 
and not to be sustained? I say this, in 
conclusion—if they are so made, and are 
not sustained, they are disgraceful to 
those only who make them. 

Mr. GIBSON : Sir, the Prime Minis- 
ter has asked the House of Commons 
and the country, in the face of facts and 
incidents which have now been disclosed, 
without any thanks to him, to accept as 
a sufficient answer the language of bold, 
passionate, and inflammatory denial, and 
has asked us to believe that the two high 
contracting parties to this transaction 
have minds of Arcadian simplicity. I 
am bound to say, Sir, that the present 
knowledge of the country is such as is 
not to be put aside by indignation and 
passion, or even by ridicule; and I think 
we had a right to expect that at this 
stage of the transaction a complete frank- 
ness would have been exhibited. The 
stages by which this business has cul- 
minated in our present state of know- 
ledge are certainly to the last degree 
peculiar. On a Tuesday, which I think 
the House will not readily forget, the 
Prime Minister came down to the House, 
and, without Notice, at 5 o’clock, made 
a statement which had not a single 
vestige of an intimation for the country 
or the House of this transaction which 
had occurred at Kilmainham—not a syl- 
lable. On the contrary, the only thing 
there was to warn the House and to 
arouse its suspicion was the fact that the 
Prime Minister, without being charged, 
and before he was charged on the mat- 
ter, went out of his way to deny that 
there had been any arrangement. But, 
on the following Thursday, the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) made his explanation to the 
House, which the Prime Minister ac- 
knowledged was given with a reserve 
On that occasion 
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did the Prime Minister avail himself of 
the opportunity then obviously before 
him to make anything like that full and 
complete statement which the House had 
a right toexpect? On the contrary, the 
House knows the varied and halting 
phrases by which it was taken into, not 
full but partial, confidence as to the facts. 
The House were first told that the Go- 
vernment had information—we were not 
told what kind of information, or the ten- 
dency of the information. Further, we 
were told that that information put the 
Government in a position of knowing the 
state of mind of the hon. Members re- 
cently confined in Kilmainham. And, 
thirdly, the right hon. Gentleman then 
proceeded to make a reference to the 
arrangement—of course ‘‘arrangement”’ 
is a term that is denied—relative to 
a Bill to be introduced on a certain 
basis. The disclosures of that Thurs- 
day were enough to make the House 
and the country anxious, uneasy, and 
alarmed. They were not complete. 
Questions were afterwards asked in the 
House by hon. Members from day to 
day, and the answers given by the 
Prime Minister were eminently calcu- 
lated to suggest to the country that there 
was a something—whether it was to be 
called an arrangement, a transaction, or 
whatever it was—a something which the 
Government did not feel at liberty to 
take us into their confidence upon. I 
do not think that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork has much reason to be 
grateful to the Prime Minister for his 
replies ; but, unquestionably, those re- 
plies conveyed to the mind of the 
country that there was a something 
which the Prime Minister did not feel 
inclined to disclose. Last night the 
matter took a further development, but 
without the slightest thanks to the can- 
dour and frankness of the Government. 
Now I put this proposition. If this 
transaction was what the English people 
love—a fair, honest, above-board trans- 
action, with nothing clandestine or secret 
about it, why was it kept back and not 
put forward? Why did the Govern- 
ment leave it to dribble out in partial 
statements and uncertain information, 
unless they felt that there was something 
to be ashamed of, something they pre- 
ferred to keep in? The letter of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was not 
mentioned. That letter was read in the 
presence of the Government. I have a 
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right to notice the fact. I do not cha- 
racterize the passage that was not read 
or not disclosed. I might use strong 
language about that. All I say as to 
that letter is, that the Prime Minister 
has stated in the last five minutes that 
it was the principal evidence on which 
the Government acted ; and they all, 
from the Prime Minister down to the 
most subordinate official, allowed it to 
be read to the House with that passage 
omitted, although the Prime Minister, 
when he first read the letter, thought 
this passage so remarkable as to re- 
quire from him a special note in a 
letter to the Chief Secretary. I pass 
no judgment upon that; but I have 
heard it suggested in the Liberal ranks 
and I have read in Liberal organs 
that the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford is to blame because he insisted 
upon having out the truth, the whole 
truth—the letter, and the whole letter. 
I put this question to the House of Com- 
mons— Would any man in this House 
dare to stand up in his place and to say 
that the right hon. Member for Bradford 
could, as a gentleman and a man of 
honour, when he knew that the letter 
had not been read completely to the 
House, have allowed the House to re- 
main under the erroneous impression 
that it had been read? I make that 
challenge very broadly and distinctly. 
These things are talked of out-of-doors. 
Some of the Liberal Press make these 
charges against the right hon. Member 
for Bradford. Is there in the House a 
solitary Member, Radical or Liberal, 
who dare rise in his place and say that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was not bound, as a gentleman 
and a man of honour, to insist on the 
reading of the entire letter? You are 
silent; you whisper in the Lobby, and 
you talk outside. There is not a manof 
you, whether on the Liberal or the Radi- 
cal Benches, that dares to rise and sug- 
gest that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not bound, as a man of honour, to demand 
that this letter should be read in its in- 
tegrity. Now, what is this letter? Is 
it an important and vital step in this ne- 
gotiation? Is it a protocol ; is it a de- 
spatch sent by an engaging and attractive 
ambassador, who had the usual diplo- 
matic direction as to leaving a copy with 
the other party, and making any further 
explanation that might be demanded? 
Now, I at once criticize this letter—I am 
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not a bit frightened by the Prime Minis- 
ter—I criticize it as I would criticize it 
before any assembly in this Empire; and, 
unless I was addressing a body of men 
of the simplest and most innocent minds, 
I should venture to say there is nota 
single man in the community who would 
have a doubt as to the meaning which I 
venture to put upon it. Is it not obvious 
that these words disclose three considera- 
tions which were to move from the Go- 
vernment, and two that were to move 
from the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork ? Weare dealing with very shrewd, 
capable men — not with simpletons. 
There are many ways of conveying 
your meaning besides express writing ; 
and I say that it is most obvious that 
the idea at the bottom of the mind 
of both parties was that release would 
follow the carrying out of this transac- 
tion. Surely that is a statement so 
obvious that no one talking outside in 
the street, where they can presume to 
talk common sense, would gainsay it. 
No one can for a moment think that the 
man who wrote that letter, if it was en- 
tertained by the Government, would be 
kept in custody 24 hours afterwards. 
Why, the terms of the letter demonstrate 
the absurdity of any such suggestion, 
because it says that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork intimated that in a cer- 
tain contingency ‘‘ the strenuous and un- 
remitting exertions” of himself and his 
friends were to be applied in a particular 
direction if certain things happened. 
How were the strenuous and unremitting 
exertions of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork to be so applied unless he was out 
of gaol ? Now, I say that the release was 
not mentioned there because it was too 
obvious to be stated. The understand- 
ing as to that release underlay the whole 
transaction. Of course, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork could not stipu- 
late for it. If he did, his influence in 
Ireland would have gone in a moment. 
The Government, again, could not do so, 
because it would not bear the simplest 
investigation. What was the next step 
in the consideration that was to move 
from the Government? Of course it was 
not admitted, because it was not their 
practice to admit anything. It was the 
Arrears Bill. Surely there is no man, 
I care not how extreme a partizan, who 
can question for a moment that there 
was to be an Arrears Bill on a certain 
basis, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon ; I 
entirely deny it. 

Mr. GIBSON: I am dealing with the 
letter at present. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork intimated in the clearest 
possible way that he considered the pass- 
ing of an Arrears Bill a sine gud non ; 
and the Prime Minister put that with 
the greatest possible clearness, when he 
said that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork mentioned it as being absolutely 
indispensable in his view that the ques- 
tion of arrears should be settled on a 
certain basis. That was the second ele- 
ment of the consideration from the Go- 
vernment. [MMurmurs.| Really, when 
I have plain facts to go upon, when I 
have got a letter on which I can put a 
plain meaning, and again when we have 
the Bill introduced last night, following 
if not word for word, at all events in 
clear meaning, the Bill of the hon. 
Member for New Ross (Mr. Redmond), 
I must insist on my right to put a 
plain meaning on a plain transaction. 
Now, what was the last element of the 
consideration from the Government? It 
was vague, uncertain, but hopeful — 
namely, that possibly at the end of the 
Session, if things went well, if the Land 
Question was settled and set at rest— 
and now the suppressed passage of the 
letter comes in—if the Liberal Party 
were aided by the Land League Party 
in carrying out Liberal measures, then, 
at the end of the Session, the Coer- 
cion Act might be allowed to lapse. 
That was a contingent consideration 
that was offered by the Government to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
Now, what was the consideration on the 
other side? It is impossible almost to 
use words properly to characterize the 
transaction. The Government were about 
to release those men who, up to the 
moment of their release, were confined 
under warrants charging them with 
treasonable practices and with intimida- 
tion, and they were to use them as part 
of the police of the country—in other 
words, that the Government were to 
have as their consideration the co-opera- 
tion of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork in the government of the country. 
The other consideration, Sir, was the 
assistance which was to be given in the 
carriage of Liberal measures. I am not 
at all a suspicious man; but I think that 
the passage read by the Prime Minister 
to-day from his own letter relative to this 
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omitted provision was a curious passage, 
and I am sure that the high-contracting 
parties to that document considered it 
an injudious paragraph. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork appears to have 
thought it proper that no general refer- 
ence should be made to his release; the 
Prime Minister also, being a man of 
experience, considered that the matter 
of the promised support of Liberal mea- 
sures had been indiscreetly introduced 
into the letter, and preferred to make a 
secret memorandum, in a letter to his 
Colleague, to the effect that, although at 
present it might be premature, yet there 
might be some hope held out for the 
future, and so forth ; the meaning of the 
whole thing being this—I do not wish 
to appear asa party toa transaction with 
the appearance of bargaining for political 
support. Now, I heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman to-day. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman had a right to 
be indulged in the use of all his great 
powers; but when he condescended to 
the pr OY ger of argument, it came to 
this—that neither party had anything 
which he had a right to christen know- 
ledge; that the Prime Minister had no 
knowledge, and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had no knowledge. 
The meaning of the word knowledge is 
veiled in obscurity. I do not say they 
had knowledge ; but I do say that each 
of them—to use the words of a recent 
Statute—had a ‘‘ reasonable suspicion ;” 
that the Prime Minister was reasonably 
suspected by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork of certain intentions, and the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
also reasonably suspected by the Prime 
Minister. But the matter does not rest 
with the letter; there was that memo- 
randum which was read last night, 
which now goes forth to the country, 
without one particle of observation or 
explanation from the Government. 

Ae r. GLADSTONE : I was not a party 

it. 

Mr. GIBSON: Last night, I say, the 
right hon. Member for Bradford read 
to the House that memorandum, a pain- 
ful and serious memorandum, sugges- 
tive of grave and very painful reflections 
to any man who understands public life 
in this country. The Prime Minister 
spoke afterwards, and the importance of 
his intervention was this—that, being on 
his legs last night, and having the oppor- 
tunity of giving some explanation, the 
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Prime Minister resumed his seat, leay- 
ing that document to go forth as an 
admitted document, coloured as it was 
by the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
leman the Member for Bradford. The 
Prime Minister has intimated that he 
was not answerable for that document; 
but he knew that the statement had 
been made, he even thought it ne- 
cessary to put down upon paper a 
repudiation of the passage in the letter ' 
which accompanied it; but did he think 
it necessary to save his Cabinet from 
the charge that it had entered into 
an alliance against outrages with those 
very persons who had caused the out- 
rages to be committed? That document 
is a grave and serious record of a con- 
versation practically admitted. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] Well, I prefer taking the events 
of last night. The only word which 
the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) 
then challenged in that document was 
the word ‘‘organization,” which he 
substituted for the word ‘“‘ conspiracy.” 
The hon. Member for Clare complained 
in general terms of a gloss being put 
on his words; but that is the only 
verbal correction he has made, after 
having had the opportunity of reading 
the whole statement in the paper. [ Mr. 
Heaty: He has not spoken yet.] Iam 
much obliged to the hon. Member, and 
I hope he will rise by-and-bye, and ex- 
plain the whole circumstances. I must 
make this observation, and say that I 
think this memorandum contains a clear 
statement, which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the country, that a conspiracy 
which has been used to get up ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting’’ and outrages will now be used 
to put them down. I should like to know 
what is the opinion of the Government 
with respect to this damning statement? 
What was the opinion of the Cabinet on 
this memorandum? Can it be said that 
they had no particulars? They must 
have had before them the words read by 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
in all their directness and completeness. 
They had those words and nothing 
else, that we know of. ‘Did it not 
enter into the minds of the Cabinet 
that they would hold no such terms as 
these ? That is, indeed, a serious matter; 
and I should be glad that whoever 
speaks should indicate his views of this 
conversation, and should give something 
more than a silent repudiation to the 
statement that they mean to rule the 
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country by means of the organization 
which got up ‘ Boycotting” and out- 
rages. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork also used words in his calm 
speech which will attract the attention 
of the country. He mentioned the man 
Sheridan, a man who has eluded the 
vigilance of the police, and who was to 
be used in quieting the people of Ire- 
land. I admit the hon. Member for 
Clare may not be acquainted with the 
antecedents of Mr. Sheridan; but the 
Government could not plead that, be- 
cause they knew of him from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork also introduced two new names, 
those of Egan and Davitt. Have the 
Government considered Egan’s case? Is 
there any intention of his coming back 
to this country? Was Davitt’s name 
suggested before the release of the “‘ sus- 
pects” was agreed to? Was it men- 
tioned to the hon. Member for Clare, 
and by him to the Government? As- 
suming that to be correct, surely it is 
impossible that the hon. Member for 
Clare should have forgotten it; and if 
he did not forget it, he must have told 
it, and if he told it, the Ministry must 
have known of it. We are entitled 
to know exactly the position of Davitt’s 
name in this transaction. This is not an 
agreeable incident ; and I should like to 
know whether, if the late Lord Beacons- 
field had been alive, who for many a day 
ran the gauntlet of unmeasured vitu- 
peration from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, if 
the right hon. Gentleman refers to me in 
using the words ‘‘ unmeasured vitupera- 
tion,” I may recall his attention to the 
fact that that charge was made against 
me in ‘another place,” about three 
years ago, that I invited a selection of 
passages in which this unmeasured 
abuse had been used by me; but, though 
investigation and citations were pro- 
mised, no passage was ever produced, 
and no reference ever made to the sub- 
ject again. 

Mr. GIBSON : I think I am entitled, 
at all events, to say—{ Cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw!” and‘‘No!”] Iam quite willing 
to accept the expressions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I at once withdraw 
the expression ; but, unquestionably, I 
think I am entitled to say this—that all 
through his public career the Prime 
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Minister never shrank from the most 
strong and severe criticism; and, that 
if Lord Beaconsfield had been a party 
to a transaction of this kind, there is 
no language of unsparing and scathing 
denunciation which would not have been 
applied to him. The Home Secretary, 
at Derby, made a jubilant and pleasant 
speech, taunting the Conservatives with 
having an understanding with the Home 
Rulers, because they regarded some ques- 
tions from points of view which enabled 
them both to act against the Government. 
But neither side for a moment suggested 
that they regarded those questions from 
the same point of view, but that, regard- 
ing them from their own point of view, they 
independently arrived at the conclusion to 
oppose the Government. I should like to 
know, if the Conservative Party,as at pre- 
sent constituted, had entered into a trans- 
action of this kind, what adjectives the 
Home Secretary would have abstained 
from using ? ould he have gone back 
to his old habit of using powerful and 
eloquent epigrams against the Party op- 

osed to him? I regret this incident. 
Pt laugh.| Yes, I regret it from my 
heart, because I know its danger in 
Ireland. Howcan you expect the people 
of that country—I am not talking of 
any particular Government—to respect 
the Queen’s Government, to respect the 
Executive, if it has been a party to such 
a transaction? Is it not an admission 
of pitiable weakness? Is it not an ad- 
mission that the Government practically 
are willing to confederate with anyone 
for the advancement of their purposes ? 
The right hon. Member for Bradford, 
in his first explanation with regard to 
his resignation, used words which ought 
never to be forgotten. He said, in effect, 
that this incident and the circumstances 
under which it took place have led to 
the weakening vf respect for the law in 
Ireland, and may tend to the paralysis 
of authority. Ido sincerely hope that 
no bad results may ensue from this. I 
do not know how far the Kilmainham 
compact may be in existence, or whether 
it be broken in consequence of being 
known; but I hope the Government, as 
far as can be, will act upon their own 
responsiblity, and govern, as the Queen’s 
Executive is bound to govern, by the laws 
placed at their disposal and the great 
powers with which the Constitution sur- 
rounds and is ready to inforce those 
laws. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) has charged Her Majesty’s 
Government with conduct to which he 
applies the word ‘‘infamous.” Well, 
the hon. Member charges men who, I 
will venture to say, are men of honour 
equal to himself, with conduct to which 
he applied that language, and he applies 
it on the ground of the correspondence 
which has been the subject of discussion 
in this House. The hon. Member for 
Hertford ought to know something on 
the subject of seeret memoranda. He 
has been brought up and learned ina 
political school of secret correspondence. 
He has served in a Government which 
has signed secret memoranda ; and when 
these were published, and the Govern- 
ment were charged with what they had 
done, they said they were not authentic. 
The present Government of the Queen 
is incapable of conduct like that. If 
words like ‘‘ infamous” are to be applied 
between one Party and another—a pro- 
ceeding which is not one of good exam- 
ple—I think the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford had better look nearer home; but, 
in the meanwhile, I take upon myself to 
say that the hon. Member has used that 


language in the presence of this House, 
which is a House of English Gentlemen, 
and if he thinks he is capable of main- 
taining or sustaining such a charge, let 
him take the opinion of this society of 


English Gentlemen upon it. ([‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] Do hon. Members opposite think 
that, whatever may be the ties of Party, 
that a body of English Gentleman would 
support a Government of infamy or of 
dishonour? Therefore, I say to the hon. 
Member for Hertford, he has no right to 
use such language, unless he is prepared 
to bring it to the test; and if he is not, 
I will tell the hon. Member for Hertford 
that I treat that language with the con- 
tempt it deserves. [‘‘Oh!”] That is 
my answer to men who make insolent 
charges which they know they are in- 
capable of sustaining. That is my an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Hertford. 
Now I turn from the hon. Member for 
Hertford’s language, which is mere loose 
empty abuse, to the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), who, at least, condescended to 
give some reasons for his language. 
What is it that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman charges the Govern- 
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ment with? He says they ought to have 
made a franker explanation. What is 
the franker explanation he desires? Her 
Majesty’s Government are charged with 
two things, as I understand—first of all, 
with having released the “ suspects” 
at all; and, secondly, with not having 
given, as fully as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman thinks they should, 
the reasons which actuated them in so 
doing. As regards the release of the 
“suspects,” my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister has placed that matter 
on the footing upon which he and his 
Colleagues always regarded it. The 
‘‘ suspects ’’ were placed in prison be- 
cause it was considered their being at 
large was dangerous to the peace of the 
country. Then the Government had to 
consider whether that danger continued 
to exist, or whether anything had oc- 
curred which had removed that danger; 
and if the Government were convinced, 
upon what they considered to be credible 
evidence, that that danger was from any 
cause removed, not only were they 
justified, but they were bound in honour 
to release the ‘‘suspects.”’ That is the 
clear situation. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) stated, when we were 
charged with want of frankness, that 
information had come to his knowledge 
that the circumstances were such that 
the ‘‘ suspects’ might be released with 
safety. It was not incumbent on the 
Government—it would have hardly been 
within their right—to state that informa- 
tion, so long as the person who had given 
that information, and those who were 
authors of that information, were ready 
and willing to state it thezaselves. That 
seems to me to be a clear proposition also. 
The Government were bound to be satis- 
fied in their own minds. But then it is 
said, ‘‘ You ought never to have entered 
into this matter at all; you ought never 
to have allowed communications between 
the Member for the City of Cork and 
yourselves.”’ Is that the charge against 
us? Is that the character of the charge? 
Were we to have received no informa- 
tion as to the views and state of the 
mind of the persons in prison, and were 
we not to act upon that information, if 
it appeared satisfactory? Those who 
say, ‘‘ You ought not to have held any 
communication with those Gentlemen at 
all with the view to their release,” are 
not attacking us only; they are attack- 
ing the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Bradford. I amsuremyright hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) will acknow- 
ledge that what I am stating is perfectly 
correct. Day after day, and week after 
week, he was releasing ‘‘ suspects ” from 
prison. Why did my right hon. Friend 
releasethem. Why did he imprison them? 
He imprisoned them because he thought 
their being at large was to the detriment 
of the safety of the country. That was 
his opinion. Why, then, did the Govern- 
ment release them? Because they had 
come to the conclusion that that state of 
things no longer existed. How did they 
come to that conclusion? Was it by com- 
munication with the imprisoned Mem- 
bers? I believe—I ought not, perhaps, 
to state it, but I think I am stating no- 
thing that is incorrect—that my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment frequently arrived at that know- 
ledge without communication with them, 
but from the opinion he had formed of 
their relation to the country. But I am 
quite sure that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford would state, 
that if any ‘‘suspect”’ assured him, either 
personally or through some other party, 
that he was willing to use his influence 
in favour of peace and tranquillity in 
Ireland, he would have released him. 
I certainly would have been no party to 
keeping ‘‘ suspects ”’ in prison, unless I 
had believed these were the grounds on 
which he was acting. Why should the 
same grounds not be applied to the 
three Members of Parliament who were 
released? I am sure my right hon. 
Friend will not say that it is not the 
case. He does not deny that he was 
prepared, and that it was proper, to hold 
communications to ascertain the views 
of these Gentlemen for the purpose of 
determining whether their release could 
or could not take place consistently with 
the public peace and safety. If he had 
not been of that opinion, why was he a 
party to these conversations and letters? 
Who biames him for it? Up to the very 
last moment, there never was any differ- 
ence of opinion between my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford and 
his Colleagues. He desired, as we desire, 
to ascertain whether there was good and 
solid ground for believing that the re- 
lease of these Gentleman could be 
effected consistently with the public 
security in Ireland. The only point 
upon which we differed was, that we, 
his Colleagues, thought the information 
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was sufficient; he thought it was in- 
sufficient. There was no imputation as 
regarded him that this transaction should 
have taken place; the only difference of 
opinion was, was there sufficient assur- 
ance that the release of these Gentlemen 
would be attended by the employment 
of their efforts not for the injury, but 
for the advantage of the public peace ? 
But my right hon. Friend has already 
stated to the House what was the first 
condition upon which he would have re- 
leased the ‘‘ suspects.”” He has told us 
himself, and I ask my right hon. Friend’s 
attention, as I do not wish to misrepre- 
sent him—[‘‘ Hear, hear!” and laugh- 
ter |—Gentlemen opposite laugh; they 
are not to suppose that because Col- 
leagues have sepurated, their friendship 
ceases. I know that in some Parties 
Colleagues cannot separate without ani- 
mosity, but that is not the case with us. 
My right hon. Friend and we have 
parted without any feeling of that de- 
scription, and, therefore, I am sure he 
will admit that I am endeavouring 
accurately to state the case. My right 
hon. Friend stated, amongst his first 
conditions, that he would have consented 
to the release of the ‘‘ suspects,” if he 
considered they had given a sufficient 
pledge; and the whole question was, 
what was a sufficient pledge, and was 
the one given sufficient ? And the whole 
of this mystery, and of this imputation 
that we were doing a dishonourable 
thing, to which my right hon. Friend 
would never have been a party, is a 
thing totally without foundation. My 
right hon. Friend went with us the 
whole way, endeavouring to ascertain 
the views of these Gentlemen through 
this wicked course of dishonourable pro- 
ceedings that we took, and we parted 
company simply because out of 14 Gentle- 
men, one Gentleman thought the assur- 
ance not sufficient, and the other 13 
thought it was. That is the whole 
history and all the ‘‘infamy” of this 
wicked and mysterious transaction. But, 
then, it is said—‘‘ How profoundly im- 
moral it is, that you are seeking and 
desiring to obtain the aid of those men 
to keep the peace in Ireland.” I said 
the other day, and over and over again, 
and I will be judged by the country 
whether it is dishonourable, that in the 
present state of Ireland we should seek 
and desire the assistance of every man. 
{ Cries of “‘ Even Mr. Sheridan!”] Yes; 
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I know nothing of Mr. Sheridan. I have 
not heard of him in my life. But if he is 
likely, whoever he may be, to be found 
ranging himself on the side of peace in 
Treland, I am very glad to hear of him— 
I am very glad to hear of any man 
who has taken any part—whatever part 
it may have been—in causing disturb- 
ance and disorder in Ireland—that he is 
ready to take part on the side of peace 
and order, instead of taking the part 
that the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have taken to-day in endeavouring to 
inflame the condition of Ireland. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] Yes; talk of a lurid light, as 
the hon. Member for Hertford and his 
Friends have done. Why, if such alight 
exists, it springs from the brimstone of 
their own making. I should have thought 
that Conservative statesmen would have 
desired, at the present time, to have ral- 
lied all the force that could be obtained 
from every quarter to restore peace and 
tranquillity in Ireland, instead of indulg- 
ing in these bitter taunts, instead of this 
desire to drive away from the cause of 
peace and order every man, and to use 
every weapon, simply with regard to the 
consideration of how it may tend to in- 
jure their political opponents. I have 
now endeavoured to state precisely the 
view the Government took with refer- 
ence to the release of these ‘“‘ suspects ;” 
and now let us see whether the course 
that they took was the correct one. So 
far as the machinery was concerned, my 
right hon. Friend behind me (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was entirely at one with us. 
What, in fact, occurred? Why, this— 
that a Gentleman, whom we knew to be 
in a position of close personal intimacy 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), said he had strong 
reason to believe that that hon. Gentle- 
man, so far from desiring toinflame and 
propagate and continue the existing dis- 
order in Ireland, was perfectly willing to 
use his influence in favour of peace and 
order. Had you a right, if you believed 
that, to keep that hon. Gentleman in 
— ? I say no, distinctly. If you 

elieved that, you had no such right; 
and I am sure my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford agrees with me in 
that. The only question is, whether 
we did believe it, and whether we had 
reasonable ground for so believing. Now, 
the hon. Member for County Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) did undertake that friendly 
office, and he brought us assurances on 
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the part of these Gentlemen that they 
were desirous and willing to use such in- 
fluence as they possessed for the pur- 
pose of restoring tranquillity in Ireland. 
I say, first of all, if that is the case, we 
had no right to keep them in prison. 
You did not want any compact of any 
kind as to the release. There was to be 
no consideration by any Party. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh !|’’} I say, without any compact what- 
ever, we were bound, in law and in 
honour, if we believed that, to release 
these Gentlemen—[Jronical Opposition 
cheers|—and I expect to be believed 
when I say that, on behalf of the Gen- 
tlemen who do not cease to be men 
of honour because they are Ministers 
of the Crown, that we did entertain 
that belief, and acted upon that belief, 
and no man in this House has a right to 
say otherwise. There is no man who has 
a right to say that is untrue, and to 
make charges against the Government 
on that point. You may charge us with 
having been credulous, you may charge 
us with having been imprudent; but 
when we tell you that, upon the informa- 
tion which we received, we believed that 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and his Friends honestly intended to use 
their efforts in favour of peace in Ire- 
land, I say you have no right to say 
you discredit that assertion made by 
men, I will venture to say, and say no 
more, who are equal to the rest of this 
House. If that be so, what is the 
charge brought against the Government 
now? Why, it was not for my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to bring out all the private conver- 
sations and ail the letters that had passed, 
and which had led the Government to 
this conclusion. It is all very well to 
make inflammatory speeches on the sub- 
ject, and to level charges of dishonour- 
able attempts at concealment in this 
matter ; but all the transactions in life, 
by which people arrive at conclusions, 
arise out of private conversations and 
communications of this kind. Every- 
body knows that is so. The question we 
had to arrive at was— Was the liberation 
of these Gentlemen justified by a bond 
Jide statement that they would assist the 
cause of law and order in Ireland? We 
were bound to satisfy ourselves on that 
subject, and we satisfied ourselves as 
well as we could; and we did desire of 
the hon. Member for Clare that this 
course should not be based on mere 
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loose conversation, but that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork distinctly 
should make that statement, as he did 
make it in the letter which he handed to 
the hon. Member for Clare, and which 
was placed before us. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gibson) has asked for a frank and 
honourable explanation. I have made 
as frank an explanation as I know how 
to make it. I confess I have not con- 
sciously kept anything back, and I feel 
nothing of which I am ashamed at all. 
We had to consider two things—one 
personally affecting these Gentlemen ; 
and the other affecting the state of 
Ireland. As to the first, we had to con- 
sider whether these Gentlemen were 
righteously in prison. If they were the 
enemies of law and order in Ireland, 
they were, under that Act, righteously 
in prison; but if they had ceased to 
have a disposition to be enemies of law 
and order, and, on the other hand, were 
disposed to use their exertions to restore 
law and order in Ireland, then they were 
not righteously in prison, and the Go- 
vernment were not justified in keeping 
them there. So far as regards the per- 
sonal relations of these Gentlemen. But 
we also, and we do not dispute it for a 
moment, had in view the general condi- 
tion of Ireland. And, Sir, unhappy as 
the condition of Ireland is now, and 
terrible as is the disaster which has oc- 
curred, and which we all deplore, I say 
it most seriously to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, do you believe, that when the dread- 
ful event of last Saturday took place, it 
was better or worse for Ireland and for 
England that the ‘“‘ suspects’ should be 
at large, or would it have been better 
thatthey should have then been in prison? 
I would ask my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford, does he think the 
effect in Ireland would have been better 
if the ‘‘ suspects” had been detained in 
prison? If he does think so, I must say 
again, with reluctance and distrust, that 
I am obliged to come to a different con- 
clusion from that at which he has arrived. 
This is a time, in my opinion, when 
every man ought to desire, and see no 
shame in desiring, that the Representa- 
tives of the popular Party in Ireland 
should co-operate with all the forces 
which are ready to assist in restoring 
peace and order. Therefore, those 
taunts which some hon. Members have 
made seem to me to have only the effect 
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of increasing the evils which we deplore, 
and I think they ought to be avoided. 
There is one other point that I have 
been asked about, and that is the release 
of Davitt. I again wish to deal quite 
frankly with the House. Whether the 
hon. Member for Clare did at any time or 
not mention that it was very desirable 
that Davitt should be released, I cannot 
charge my memory with; but this I 
know, that the question of the release 
of Davitt was dealt with as a totally 
different question from that of the re- 
lease of the Members of this House—it 
was dealt with several days subsequently 
to the cases of the hon. Members, and 
never was discussed or treated as a part 
of the same transaction. I am certain 
upon this matter. There has been some 
strong commentary upon the memoran- 
dum read last night by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) of his con- 
versation with the hon. Member for 
Clare. As regards that, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare will have an opportunity 
of saying what he has to say upon it. 
Anyhow, it would not be my duty, any 
more than it is my desire, to criticize in 
any way anything that my right hon. 
Friend has done. He is far too good a 
judge, and has had far more experience 
in public life than I have had. The only 
thing I would venture to say is this— 
that I have always understood that when 
a memorandum of a private conversation 
is made, that it is always safer, before 
it is read in public, to submit it to the 
other party with whom you have had 
the conversation, in order to know whe- 
ther he acknowledges the accuracy of it. 
I believe that is the universal practice 
in diplomacy. When one Minister sees 
another, he writes to his own Govern- 
ment to give his account of a conversa- 
tion, and, in order that there should be 
no misapprehension on the subject be- 
fore it is made public, it is always sub- 
mitted to the other side to know whether 
it accurately represents what has oc- 
curred. Now, Sir, though I am afraid 
that in the opening observations which 
I made I may have indulged in some 
warmth, which was undue, perhaps, and 
must be forgiven when Gentlemen who, 
under circumstances not very easy, are 
endeavouring to do their duty, are 
charged with infamy and dishonour, I 
do not desire to conclude this discussion 
in any violent or inflammatory language. 
I feel a great deal too touched with not 
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only the difficulties in which the Go- 
vernment are placed, but the difficulties 
in which the country is placed, not to 
recoil from any language which might 
make things worse than they are. I 
know the temptations are very great 
— and I daresay that we may have 
yielded to them ourselves—to make poli- 
tical capital out of situations like this. 
I say it in no spirit of deprecation; but 
I do ask hon. Gentlemen, to whatever 
Party they belong, to consider whether 
at this moment, by imputing to the 
Government such charges as have been 
made to-day, which are not brought to 
the test of a division, they are strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Government itself, 
or giving a fair chance to England and 
to Ireland in the present situation? If 
you think—and I daresay a great many 
of you may think, and do—that the 
present Administration are not fit to be 
intrusted with the conduct of affairs— 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”]—well, that is an 
opinion that I know you entertain—it is 
very reasonable you should entertain it ; 
but, then, give effect to that opinion. But 
above all things, in my opinion, the 
most unwise is to keep the sacar be 
in Office in such a situation as that in 
which the present Government stands, 
and at the same time to endeavour to 
discredit and weaken it. Nothing can 
tend more to the injury of the country 
and to the destruction of those insti- 
tutions which are as dear to you, I know 
very well, as they are to us. I have en- 
deavoured, as far and as frankly as I 
can, to tell the whole truth as it is in 
my mind, and to state all the grounds 
and reasons on which the Government 
have acted. We had no hesitation about 
it. We considered that we had nothing 
whatever to conceal. We had a fact 
which we desired to ascertain. It was 
whether those Gentlemen who have been 
released from prison would or would 
not help in restoring peace in Ireland. 
We satisfied ourselves that they would 
do what they could in that direction. 
We thought then that it would be our 
duty to release them; and, under those 
circumstances, we thought it would be 
better for Ireland, and not worse, that 
they should be at large. That is the 
ground upon which we have acted. If 
we are wrong in that, condemn us for it. 
Condemn us for the error of judgment— 
of a judgment honestly and deliberately 
made; but do not let the House be 
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guilty of the injustice of imputing to 
men, in the position of public danger 
and difficulty in which we stand, that 
they have been actuated by intentions 
and by conduct which is unworthy, not 
only of English Ministers, but of Eng- 
lish Gentlemen. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Sir 
William Harcourt) reminded him of the 
saying about March—it came in like a 
lion and went outlike alamb. The vitu- 
peration of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when he commenced his 
speech, as well as that of the Prime 
Minister, was excessive. In fact, the 
feebleness of the arguments of both 
those right hon. Gentleman was only to 
be judged by the excessive strength of 
their vituperative language. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
cluded his speech by challenging every- 
body who presumed to think that in 
that transaction the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not been character- 
ized by prudence, to propose a Vote of 
Want of Confidence. But that was a 
resort which he (Lord John Manners) 
noticed a Government in difficulties was 
very apt to fly to. If his memory served 
him rightly, already in the present Ses- 
sion twice had Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment procured, either by themselves or 
by friendly agency at their back, Votes 
of Confidence in themselves; and, al- 
though those Votes of Confidence waste- 
fully consumed something like a fortnight 
or three weeks’ valuable time of the 
Session, the result, so far as che division 
went, was not, perhaps, highly satis- 
factory to the Government. Having, 
however, obtained a majority, they 
appeared to be very well satisfied with 
that subdued mark of confidence. He 
had no doubt the advice of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be 
taken into serious consideration. To- 
wards the conclusion of his speech the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
he had spoken with perfect frankness. 
He (Lord John Manners) quite agreed 
with him. He made no charge what- 
ever against the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman for want of perfect frankness. 
So far as he could judge, in the absence 
of the Papers, which, perhaps, the Prime 
Minister would allow them to see some 
day, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had told a plain, unvarnished tale 
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of these mysterious transactions. But 
what did the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman prove? It proved, 
to his (Lord John Manners’) mind, that 
the highly-coloured and indignant con- 
tradictions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister were not sustained 
by the more cautious statement of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. ‘‘ How,’ said the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ‘“‘ could we keep the 
‘suspects’ in prison, if we had reliable 
information that they were willing, on 
their part, to become obedient and law- 
abiding subjects of the Crown; and, 
more than that, that they were willing 
to co-operate in the maintenance of 
peace and orderin Ireland?” The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
Government received information to that 
effect. Well, what was that informa- 
tion? By whom was it conveyed? In 
what document was it conveyed? It 
was conveyed in that document which 
was then public property—that letter of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
But the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, throughout his speech, gave the 
House to understand that the statement 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork was a plain and simple state- 
ment, pledging himself and his Friends 
to the maintenance of peace and order, 
without any reference to any terms that 
were to be exacted by the Government. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon. The word ‘ pledge” I quoted 
for my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
quite immaterial. The condition, or un- 
derstanding, or whatever it might be 
called, on the part of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, was a simple un- 
derstanding that he and his Friends 
were not only to become law-abiding 
subjects, but were to help materially 
the Government in the maintenance of 
law and order. Making no reference 
whatever to the counter conditions con- 
tained in the letter, he would put this 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and he thought it was a crucial 
test. Did he believe that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork would ever 
have consented to come out of Kilmain- 
ham on condition that he should sup- 
port law and order, and to help the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and 
his Colleagues to maintain order in 
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Ireland, unless he bad a distinct under- 
standing on the four points mentioned 
in his letter? [Sir Writ1am Harcourt: 
What four points ?] The misfortune was 
that they had not got an official copy of 
the letter before them; consequently, 
he could only speak from memory. But 
he thought that the first matter men- 
tioned in the letter was the question of 
Arrears; the second, the alteration of 
the Tenure Clauses; the third, the Pur- 
chase Clauses; and the fourth, Leases. 
The letter containing the information of 
the admirable intentions of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork also con- 
tained that on which these admirable 
intentions were based. Again, he re- 
peated his question to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, or to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, whose part in 
these transactions still remained some- 
what of a veiled mystery—Did he be- 
lieve that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork would ever have accepted his 
release from Kilmainham, and have given 
a promise to maintain peace and order 
in Ireland, had it not been for the cor- 
responding conditions stated in the let- 
ter? He did not know whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman read 
in the newspapers what took place on 
the other side of the Atlantic; but he 
might have read a very important speech 
delivered, not many days ago, by a near 
relative of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, in which it was stated, most 
distinctly, that the hon. Member would 
never have consented to leave Kilmain- 
ham but for those conditions which he 
had secured for the people of Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in his frank and clear state- 
ment, had admitted the whole case with 
reference to these transactions. The 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) would permit him (Lord John 
Manners) to say that he had, in the 
course of his observations, made one 
slight historical mistake. He had said 
that never in the Parliamentary annals 
of that country had there been any such 
infamous transaction. No doubt, no pre- 
sent Member remembered the details 
connected with the Lichfield House com- 
pact of 1835; but there was a great 
phase of similarity between the Lichfield 
House compact of 1835 and the Treaty 
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of Kilmainham of 1882. Perhaps the 
best and fullest account of those mys- 
terious transactions was to be found in 
the interesting work of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), 
in his Life of Lord Melbourne. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury was very favour- 
able indeed to his hero, and hesaid every- 
thing he could to diminish the force of 
popular opinion against the negotiations 
which prevailed between the Liberal 
Party and the Leaders of the Irish popu- 
lar Party. What he said was this— 

‘‘ Without the support of the Irish popular 
Party it was obvious that no Liberal Ministry 
could stand.” 


That was a curious historical statement, 
and he (Lord John Manners) was not 
prepared to contest its truth. The ne- 
gotiations went on, and Lord Melbourne 
and his Colleagues found difficulties in 
the way of bringing to bear the compact 
which had been entered into at Lichfield 
House. The book he had quoted went 
on to say that— 

‘Rumours quickly reached the Palace that 
the man whom the King had been advised to 
denounce from the Throne as an incendiary 
was about to be proposed to him as Attorney 
General.” 


He (Lord John Manners) had heard no 
proposals to confer high Office upon the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. But 
then no one had ever accused O’Connell 
of having committed the crimes and 
offences which were alleged to be the 
reason for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) had shut up the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork in prison. The 
utmost that he was called was an incen- 
diary; yet the feeling in O’Connell’s case 
was so strong in the then Liberal Party, 
and so much stronger in the country 
against them, that the negotiations for 
reconciling the popular Irish Party with 
the Liberal Party broke down, and that 
highly respectable Member of Parlia- 
ment—the prototype of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Glamorganshire, 
who ‘sat up aloft to look after the soul 
of poor Jack ’’—that highly respectable 
Member, Sir Edward Ellice, was deputed 
by the Government to goto Mr. O’Connell 
and explain to him why it was impos- 
sible, in the state of public feeling in 
England, to give him those considera- 
tions which he had undoubtedly been 
led to expect as the result of the Lich- 
field House compact. The parallel was 
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not exactly accurate; but there were 
striking features of similarity between 
that case and the present. There were 
the attempted concealment, the negotia- 
tions, and now the bickerings and the 
apparent disappointment on one side 
and the other. In the present case, the 
popular feeling was such that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were obliged to post- 
pene these four measures by which they 

oped to obtain the support of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and, owing 
to that state of public feeling, to substi- 
tute for them a measure of a totally 
different character. He did not think 
it was necessary to pursue this subject 
further. One word more. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had said that it was their duty to com- 
bine—that it was the duty of every class 
and every shade of opinion to combine— 
to rally now at the supreme hour to the 
cause of peace and good government in 
Ireland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman even went so far as to wel- 
come by name Mr. Sheridan as a co- 
operator in the good work. On the other 
hand, he (Lord John Manners) ventured 
to say that it was impossible to conceive 
anything more calculated to dismay the 
loyal and dishearten the courageous, to 
alienate and disgust the people of Eng- 
land, than this truckling to men, of 
whose antecedents there could be no 
doubt, and of whom there could be no 
reasonable doubt that they were men 
from whom every Government that re- 
spected itself would shrink, and from 
whom, he should have thought, judging 
from the impassioned denunciations of 
the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the 
Attorney General, every Government 
would wish to shake itself free. He 
was convinced that when the report of 
this debate went forth to the country, 
the explanations, the apologies, and the 
statements of the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would be read with unfeigned 
amazement and with bitter regret and 
shame. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this dis- 
cussion has been a painful one to me, 
and I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to prolong it by any remark of 
mine, had it not been for one or two 
words that fell from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. I 
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think his speech was a moderate one, 
and was well calculated to bring back 
the House to the important public con- 
siderations which have been rather lost 
sight of in personal matters. At the 
beginning of his speech, he certainly 
was rather strong in his statements ; but 
I do not think he was stronger than the 
House naturally expected, and he was 
reasonably justified by the charges made 
by the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), which I think hereafter 
that hon. Gentleman will regret. The 
remarks of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to which I refer are some that 
rather affect my own personal honour. 
He said, in the most kind and consider- 
ate manner, that he expressed a doubt 
whether I ought to have read the memo- 
randum of the conversation between 
myself and the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) without having first sub- 
mitted it to the hon. Member. Un- 
doubtedly, if I had first introduced the 
subject of that conversation, if I had 
been the person who had alluded to it, 
that remark would have applied. For 
instance, I imagine that I should have 
been failing in my duty if, when Her 
Majesty gave me permission to explain 
the cause of my resignation, I had 
alluded in terms to a conversation 
which I reported to the Government. 
I did not do so, and never should 
have thought of doing so, and never 
should have made the slightest allu- 
sion to it, if the hon. Member for 
Clare had not done so himself; but 
when he had done so, I felt myself 
bound, with regard to my own honour, 
to state what I remembered of that con- 
versation ; and I thought it would be 
much better to read a memorandum, 
which I made instantly after the hon. 
Member had left, than to attempt to 
give my own impression of what the 
conversation had been after several days 
had elapsed. The hon. Member said I 
put a gloss upon the conversation. I do 
not suppose he thought I did so inten- 
tionally. But, to the best of my recol- 
lection, it is exactly correct; and cer- 
tainly I made the memorandum under 
the strongest possible influence in my 
own mind to give an accurate and exact 
account to my Colleagues of what had 
happened. Ido not know that I need 
allude to the question which I put 
yesterday to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
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nell); but I think it will be admitted 
that I could take no other course. His 
letter had been given to me to give to 
the Cabinet ; and if I had allowed it to 
become as read a public document, when 
I knew it was not the letter I gave to 
my late Colleagues, I think I should 
have been to blame. Icould not allow this 
private letter to become a public docu- 
ment if it was not the actual letter itself. 
The hon. Member for Clare said, last 
night, that a day or two after he had 
written the letter he had seen some 
Member of the Cabinet, and that some- 
thing took place which amounted to a 
withdrawal of a particular part of the 
letter. I never heard of that interview. 
If anything took place between the 
hon. Member for Clare and any Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as to the with- 
drawal of the letter, it must have taken 
place after I left the Cabinet. I have 
only one or two other remarks to add. 
My right hon. and learned Friend was 
perfectly correct in stating the grounds 
which I had taken with regard to the 
release of those who were in prison 
under the Protection Act, and that was 
that if I thought they could be released 
with safety they ought to be released ; 
and, in fact, we should have no justifi- 
cation in retaining them. I stated that 
one of the conditions which applied 
specially to the hon. Gentlemen was a 
us g that they would not break the 
aw. I should be very sorry to say any- 
thing offensive to these hon. Gentlemen, 
and I repeat what I said before, that I 
was willing to take their word; but 
there was also reason to think that a 
romise not to break the law would 
ave taken from them the power to 
break it. My right hon. and learned 
Friend says that his Colleagues think 
they had got that promise. I did not. 
I must demur to his statement, which I 
am perfectly sure is the most sincere 
opinion of himself and the Prime Mi- 
nister and their other Colleagues, that 
the terms contained in this letter are 
anything approaching to a promise that 
the hon. Members would give any assist- 
ance towards maintaining order. It was 
all conditional upon a certain thing. 
The real difference between me and my 
Colleagues was this—I thought a mere 
conditional statement that if the Go- 
vernment did certain things, certain per- 
sons would do a certain thing, was only 
a promise that, in a certain event, they 
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would do it, and was, in fact, to my 
mind, an aggravation of their offence. 
I do not know that I should have held 
that view so strongly if it had not been 
for my Irish experience ; but I was per- 
fectly certain that it would be so re- 
garded in Ireland. Hon. Members talk 
aboutconfidentialcommunications. Well, 
these letters were confidential communi- 
cations; but there was no reason at all 
why,as between the hon. Member for Cork 
City and the hon. Member for Clare, 
everything should not come out. From 
the beginning, I thought everything 
would come out, and I therefore had 
to consider what would be the effect 
in Ireland. I must repeat—and I trust 
my own opinion may turn out to be 
wrong—that the Government, having 
kept these persons in prison after having 
reason to believe they had instigated a 
law-breaking agitation, that they were 
still doing so, and that the effect of 
that law-breaking agitation had been 
the most serious—intimidation followed 
by outrages—if the Irish people found 
we had merely let them out on the terms 
that they would refrain from such a 
course on the condition that the Govern- 
ment did something, I was of opinion, 
and am still, that the Irish people would 
consider that a very great weakening of 
the Government. It was, no doubt, an 
honest difference of opinion between me 
and my late Colleagues; and I do not 
think that such a difference of opinion 
is, in the slightest degree, open to the 
strong charges made, and which I must 
be allowed to say are not so much calcu- 
lated to do good in Ireland as they are 
to be of some advantage to Party con- 
tests here. I have no more to say upon 
the matter. It was not without much 
consideration that I alluded to the con- 
versation between myself and the hon. 
Member for Clare; and I should not 
have done so had it not been that his 
previous allusion to it made some allu- 
sion to it on my part absolutely necessary. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had, on each occasion on which he had 
addressed the House, made it more and 
more clear what were the exact circum- 
stances that guided him in his sever- 
ance from the Government. But there 


was one matter which had not yet been 
explained, but which he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) thought ought to be explained 
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before the debate closed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
with a forgetfulness not at all usual with 
him, having read a so-called copy of a 
letter that had been written by him, had 
omitted to read a paragraph, the im- 
portance of which could not be over- 
rated. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was not going to abuse the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, or charge him 
with wilfully withholding from the House 
the contents of the letter ; but it was sin- 
gular that so cool and calculating a man 
as the hon. Member undoubtedly was 
should have omitted to read the most 
important sentence in the letter, and 
then, when called upon for an explana- 
tion, should have said he did not keep a 
copy of the letter, referring, as it did, to 
a never-to-be-forgotten transaction. He 
had in that House left out that para- 
graph deliberately, and left it out for a 
purpose. [‘‘Oh!”] There must have 
been some reason for that omission of 
the paragraph. Rumour sometimes 
spoke wildly, and must, therefore, be 
accepted with some degree of hesitation ; 
but the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) could say whether, in the pre- 
sent instance, she spoke truly, as she 
sometimes did. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare, too, say whether there 
was any truth in the rumour that 
he had shown the letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
carefully read the letter through, and 
suggested that the last paragraph should 
be omitted from the letter? The ex- 
planation was that the letter contained 
certain conditions, and went on to say 
that, if those conditions were fulfilled, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and those acting with him would be re- 
leased in order that they might give 
their support to the Liberal Party. 
That was the sentence which was ex- 
punged; and had it not been that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had a 
copy of the letter, the House would have 
been in absolute ignorance of the last 
sentence of that letter. When the hon. 
Member for Cork City read the letter, 
and the question was raised as to whe- 
ther there was not something more in 
the letter, and which something more 
had not been read, neither the Prime 
Minister, nor the President of the Board 
of Trade, nor any other Member of the 
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Government had the manliness or the 
courage to get up and say that there 
was a paragraph in the letter to the 
effect that if certain concessions were 
made to those in Kilmainham, they 
would give their support to the Govern- 
ment. But he would go one step fur- 
ther. There was another provision, one 
relating to Mr. Sheridan, the very man 
who had been connected with the hon. 
Gentlemen now sitting in that House in 
preaching sedition and ee [“*No!” 
from the Irish Members.) It had been 
openly stated by the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that he (Mr. Sheridan) had 
done so; and yet he was to be one of the 
persons toassist in conciliating the people 
of Ireland and in putting down outrage 
in Ireland as an ally of the Government. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) repeated, 
that the late Chief Secretary had openly 
stated that that gentleman was openly 
preaching sedition and outrage; and yet 
he and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork and the others released from prison 
were to be the allies of the Government, 
and that was the accusation those sitting 
on that (the Conservative) side of the 
House now made against the Govern- 
ment. But the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had asked what 
would have happened if the ‘‘ suspects” 
had been in prison when the atrocious 
crime of last Saturday week was com- 
mitted ? He would venture, in reply, to 
ask the question—What good had the 
release of the ‘‘ suspects” done towards 
finding out the murderers who had com- 
mitted the recent atrocious outrages in 
Ireland? [‘‘Oh!” from the Irish Mem- 
bers.| It was all very well to cry ‘‘ Oh!” 
but they had said they would express 
throughout Ireland their horror and 
detestation of the crime; and he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) and those who 
agreed with him had aright to ask what 
had they done in accordance with the 
promises that had been made? Had 
any one of them gone to Ireland, and 
had they denounced at every Land 
League centre the atrocious crime that 
had been committed? That was what 
they had promised to do. That promise 
had not been fulfilled. He would go 
a step further. Why had the new 
Coercion Bill been introduced in such 
a tremendous hurry ? And why should 
the Government be in such a hurry 
to press the Bill without delay? If 
the Government knew the state that 
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Ireland was in, they ought not to have 
released the ‘‘ suspects” without taking 
from them some security that the peace 
of that country would be kept. In in- 
troducing his Bill on Thursday the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had told them that since the 
horrible murders of last Saturday week 
the whole state of Ireland had changed, 
and that the country was suffering from 
a cancerous disease which must be extir- 
pated. He wanted to know whether 
there was any connection between the 
Land League, the Home Rule Associa- 
tion, the Ribbon Society, and the 
Fenians; and if there was any bond 
of union between these various bodies, 
what that bond of union was? What 
did they want? Only the other day, in 
his letter to Zhe Times, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), 
before the foul crime of Saturday week 
was committed, warned the Government 
that outrages were likely to occur, and 
spoke of the people who were evicted 
on the hillside; but he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) wished to ask that hon. Mem- 
ber what more he knew about what had 
happened, and on what ground the hon. 
Member had taken upon himself to warn 
the Government? They had a right to 
ask that question. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise, Sir, to ask 
leave to answer the question of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the hon. Member would have ample 
opportunity of answering when he had 
sat down. He had made no accusation 
against the hon. Member. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
What he (Sir Walter B. Baritelot) had 
stated, he had read in a letter written 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan ; 
and what he wished to know was, how 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) knew that there 
was danger in Ireland, when peace and 
tranquillity had been promised ? What 
were the objects and aims of those Gen- 
tlemen who now professed that peace 
and order in Ireland could be restored 
by their means? Did they want a 
Parliament on College Green; or did 
they want - KTH from this country ? 
pee of *‘No!”] Well, one of their 

eaders in America pointed out that the 
ultimate goal of their movements in Ire- 
land was separation from England. 
Nothing could have been more mis- 
chievous, in the light of the late disas- 
trous events, than the recent speech of 
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the Prime Minister, in which he talked 
of Home Rule. But the English people 
were determined that, while prepared to 
do justice to Ireland, and everything 
that was reasonable, right, and fair, 
they would at the same time never agree 
to separation, and with their last man 
and their last pound they would fight 
against it, determined to maintain, at 
all hazards, that Union which had proved 
so beneficial to all in the past. It had 
placed them in the high position they 
now occupied amongst the nations of the 
world. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I shall 
not detain the House at any great length, 
as it appears to me the discussion has 
proceeded to a sufficient length ; and, 
further, because I think the conduct of 
the Government has been clearly and 
satisfactorily explained by my right hon. 
Friends who have preceded me. But 
there are one or two points on which I 
should like to say a few words, and one 
is in the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who has just sat down (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), upon which I 
think I ought to correct him. I am 
almost sorry to take away from him the 


satisfaction which he always appears to 
feel when he thinks he has discovered a 
new fault on the part of the present Go- 
vernment; but I assure him that the 
rumour to which he attaches so much 
importance has not the slightest foun- 


dation in fact. I did not suggest to the 
hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) 
that he should withdraw any sentence 
whatever in a letter not written by him, 
but by another person; but it is true, 
as he stated last evening, that he did, 
in conversation with me, after he had 
sent the original letter to my right hon. 
Friend the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster), and when he 
was giving me a copy of that letter, say 
that he thought there was one sentence 
which might giverise to misapprehension, 
and which he would wish to withdraw. 
I must say that I did not pay very much 
attention to that statement of my hon. 
Friend, because I could not see what 
authority he had to withdraw any part 
of the letter. No doubt, he was on very 
intimate terms of friendship with the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and I suppose he considered he 
had authority to make alterations in a 
letter written by his hon. Friend ; but, 
as I have said, I did not consider the 
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matter of sufficient importance, and it 
escaped my memory, the result being 
that I did not mention it to my Col- 
leagues. So far as my Colleagues were 
concerned, the letter, when it came to 
them, was as forwarded to my right 
hon. Friend the late Chief Secretary for 
Treland ; and when the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
said we were without courage, and 
asked why we did not immediately check 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
when he read the letter without that 
passage, I say that I have no right to 
speak for my Colleagues, but I imagine 
it was quite impossible that they should 
have at the moment recollected the 
existence of the sentence in a letter of 
that kind; and certainly, as I said 
before, I now again say for myself, in 
the face of the House, that although 
that was the sentence about which the 
hon. Member for Clare had spoken to 
me as that which he desired to have 
withdrawn from the letter, yet the cir- 
cumstance made so little impression on 
me that when the letter was read by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork I 
had not the slightest idea that it was 
from that letter that any sentence had 
been withdrawn. My right hon. Friend 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
made a statement, which, I think, is con- 
firmatory, on the whole, of the statement 
made to the House by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford has 
pointed out the difference between him- 
self and his Colleagues with respect to 
this matter, which was that we thought 
we had a sufficient assurance of the in- 
tentions of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, whereas he thought the 
assurance given was not sufficient. 
That is the whole point of the difference. 
[‘*No, no!’”’] Surely it is not to be 
supposed that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
know better about that point than the 
Ministers themselves. But my right 
hon. Friend went on to say that the 
reason why he did not think this letter, 
which is now in the possession of the 
House, was sufficient, was because the 
letter was conditional. Now, I must say, 
to my mind, that was hardly a fair state- 
ment of what l understand to be the views 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
as they were conveyed to us in this letter, 
as they were expressed to us in conver- 
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sation with the hon. Member for Clare, 
and as they were expressed, also, in other 
communications which were received. In 
reference to the matter, take the letter 
as it stands before the House. The lion. 
Member for the City of Cork wrote— 
“Tf the Arrears Question be settled upon the 
lines indicated by us, I have every confidence— 
a confidence shared by my Colleagues—that the 
exertions which we should be able to make, 
strenuously and unremittingly, would be effec- 
tive in stopping outrages and intimidations of 
all kinds.’ 
That statement is absolutely consistent 
with everything said to me by the hon. 
Member for Clare in the conversations I 
had with him with regard to the opinions 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
Iwas told again and again, and I have 
no reason to doubt it, that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, when he 
was in London, passing through to Kil- 
mainham, had expressed to several hon. 
Members of this House, and to every- 
body who was brought into contact with 
him, his views that the outrages which 
were going on in Ireland were to be 
regretted by every patriotic Irishman ; 
that they were, in a large measure, the 
result of evictions, which evictions were 
themselves the result of arrears. If the 
Arrears Question could be settled, and 
evictions stopped, then it would be pos- 
sible for him and his Colleagueseffectually 
to do that which they had always been 
willing to do, but which, up to that time, 
they could not do effectually—namely, to 
urge upon all those over whom they had 
influence that outrages, for which there 
could be no possible ground of excuse, 
should cease. The hon. Member was of 
opinion that, if the Government brought 
in a Bill which would deal with Arrears 
effectually, it would be his duty, and the 
duty of his Friends, to use every possible 
exertion to point out to the tenantry of 
Ireland that a fair settlement of their 
grievances was now offered to them, and 
to urge on them, in the strongest pos- 
sible language, that the disorder and the 
outrages which they had always re- 
gretted should be put down. What is 
the position of the Government? The 
hon. Member for Cork City, through the 
hon. Member for the County of Clare, 
placed us in possession of his mindon this 
subject. There wasno condition whatever 
made or suggested by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork for his own release. 
It has been said he must have known that 
would have followed. It is certainly pos- 
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sible that might have been in his mind; 
but all I know is, that never, throughout 
any of these conversations, was there any- 
thing said indicating on the part of the 
hon. Member any anxiety whatever as to 
his own personal position. The state- 
ments he made I have already repeated 
tothe House. The Government had had 
forced on their consideration—I might 
say months before —that question of 
Arrears, and it was in their minds that, 
as soon as time permitted, it should be 
dealt with. The only difficulty was the 
way in which it should be dealt with. 
What is the complaint against us? Is 
it that we have dealt with it? That 
could hardly bethe case. No; the com- 
plaint against us is—that having looked 
at this matter with the most serious con- 
sideration which we could give to it, and 
having carefully considered alternative 
plans, we honestly came to the conclu- 
sion that the plan proposed by the hon. 
Member for New Ross (Mr. Redmond) 
was the best plan, and we accepted it. 
But why were we to refuse to consider 
or adopt a plan proposed by the hon. 
Member for New Ross, if we thought it 
was really the best plan? If the settle- 
ment of the Arrears Question was, as we 
believed, absolutely necessary, we were 
in this position—that we knew that 
the condition which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had expressed as 
being in his opinion necessary to the 
pacification of Ireland would shortly 
be fulfilled. We knew also that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
under a distinct promise, conveyed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
County Clare, to use his best exertions ; 
and he stated also that his Friends and 
his Colleagues would use their best exer- 
tions to induce the tenantry to accept 
this as a settlement of their grievances 
in connection with the Land Question. 
Under these circumstances, it was abso- 
lutely impossible for the Government to 
conclude that the continued imprison- 
ment of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork and his Friends was any longer 
necessary for the security of Ireland. 
On the contrary, we believed that the 
release of those prisoners would contri- 
bute to the peace of Ireland. We be- 
lieved it then, and we believe it still. 
And I, for one, am quite content to rest 
on the future, and see whether the 
future action of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork and his Colleagues 
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does not justify the opinion we have 
formed. The noble Lord who spoke 
earlier upon this question (Lord John 
Manners) made a statement, which was 
an absolute contradiction to the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister, and 
confirmed by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, the noble Lord 
said, would never have assented to the 
proposals of the Government without the 
knowledge that the Government were 
previously prepared to concede the four 
points, which the noble Lord proceeded 
to describe; and from that he concluded 
and asserted that the Government had 
pledged themselves to concede four 
points. That statement was absolutely 
without foundation. The Government 
did not pledge themselves to concede 
four points. ‘They did not pledge them- 
selves to concode any point. The Go- 
vernment came to a perfectly indepen- 
dent conclusion as regarded the settle- 
ment of Arrears, not as a concession to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
but on their own judgment, after con- 
sideration of the various proposals which 
had been made. The other three ques- 
tions were not included in the condi- 
tions named by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, conditions precedent, 
in his mind, to the re-establishment 
of order in Ireland. The one point to 
which he attached supreme importance 
was the question of Arrears. The other 
three points he considered of great im- 
portance, and so do I; and matters 
which deserve the fullest Parliamentary 
discussion, and so do I; but no pledge 
whatever has been given to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, or any- 
body else, that the Government will deal 
with those questions, and when the hon. 
Member was released from prison, he 
was absolutely unaware whether the 
Government would deal with any one of 
the four, or if they dealt with any of 
the four in what way they would deal 
with them. There is one other matter 
of which I wish to speak, and that is 
that a great deal of importance has 
been attached naturally to the memo- 
randum of conversation held between 
the hon. Member for Clare and my 
right hon. Friend the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and especially to the 
words which appear in wy right hon. 
Friend’s memorandum of the conversa- 
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tion, to the effect that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had so arranged 
matters that the conspiracy or organiza- 
tion—for I do not think it matters much 
which word was used—which had been 
used in getting up outrages would now 
be used in putting them down. It was 
asked what effect that had produced on 
Members of the Cabinet? I can only 
speak for myself, and I can only say 
that I did not attach much importance 
to it, and for this reason—it appeared to 
me on the face of things absolutely im- 
possible to suppose that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, who has been de- 
scribed here as a cool, calculating person, 
and whom we all know to be a Gentleman 
of great ability, would have committed 
the supreme folly of saying to anyone 
that the organization he had always 
maintained to be a legal and praise- 
worthy organization was at any time a 
conspiracy used for getting up outrages. 
That any man in his senses, let alone a 
clever man like the hon. Member for the 
City cf Cork, should make an incrimi- 
nating confession like that seemed to me 
so absurd, that I confess that even when 
it came as a report of a conversation with 
the hon. Member for Clare, I arrived at 
the conclusion that these might have 
been the words of the hon. Member for 
Clare himself—it which case it would 
have been a matter of small importance. 
[Laughter.| I believed they were not 
the words which were ever used by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, which 
would have been a matter of great im- 
portance. Why do I say that if those 
words had been used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare it would have been a 
matter of no importance? Because it is 
perfectly well known to the House that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Clare, 
although a personal friend of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, is no 
follower of his. He is, on the contrary, 
his political opponent, so far as a great 
number of proceedings in which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
engaged are concerned. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Clare might possibly call 
the Land League a conspiracy or organi- 
zation for getting up outrages. ‘That 
may be his view of some of the actions 
taken by the Land League, because it is 
well known that he has not approved of 
all their proceedings; but whether he 
expressed himself in that manner or not 
seemed to me of slight importance, be- 
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cause he was not a political follower of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
I repeat that it seemed to me absolutely 
incredible that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who has always contended 
that the Land League was a perfectly 
legal association, should have used the 
words attributed to him. The position 
of the Government is this—if informa- 
tion bearing upon the state of mind and 
the opinions of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and his Colleagues were 
tendered to the Government, could they 
have refused that information? Would 
they have been right to refuse it, con- 
sidering that the dete:tion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was purely 
and solely because he was reasonably 
suspected of an intention to commit 
offences? Could the Government refuse 
any evidence whatever to the effect that 
he was no longer in a position in which 
that suspicion would have been reason- 
able? Could the consideration of that 
information have been rejected ? Could 
they refuse to receive any evidence with 
respect tothe state of opinion in Ireland ? 
I say not only with regard to this infor- 
mation which was tendered to us by the 
Representatives of Irish opinion, but 
with regard to all other information on 
political affairs in Ireland, we are not 
only bound to receive it when offered, 
but it will be our duty, when it is not 
offered, to seek wherever we can find it. 
And I cannot help thinking we should 
have done better in the past if we had 
sought it more frequently. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he did not 
rise with any feelings of exasperation to 
reply to the very strong language of the 
hon. and gallant Memberfor West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), who, on that 
side of the House, represented views, 
much the same feelings and ideas, as 
were represented by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford on 
the Government side. There was only 
this particular difference between them 
—that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
yet taken his seat by the side of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. A question had 
been addressed to him as to what made 
him write that letter of warning, and at 
a time when the right hon. Gentleman, 
with his usual knowledge, was assuring 
the House that temporarily, at least, the 
Irish horizon was clear. He thought 


that the mere promise of conciliation 
was not sutlicient to remove the deep 
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seeds of exasperation and ill-feeling 
sown during the year of Office of the 
late Chief Secretary; but he would 
frankly own and admit that he never 
for one moment thought that the terrible 
blow could pessibly fall upon the suc- 
cessor of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Never for one instant could he imagine 
that the Irish police could have ex- 
hibited such deplorable disorganization 
as had been manifested by their action 
in regard to that terrible catastrophe. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself was 
guarded by the most trusty agents of the 
police, and he could not even address a 
meeting from his hotel window in Tulla- 
more without the presence of a magis- 
trate on the one side of him and a sub- 
inspector of police on the other. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was so thoroughly 
conscious of his duties, why did he leave 
Ireland without taking some precautions 
to protect the valuable life of his suc- 
cessor? And if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so prophetic—so gifted with 
superior intelligence, and his superior 
understanding, why did he not take 
measures to prevent this horrible crime? 
The fact of the matter was that, in 
consequence of the prejudice naturally 
created by this catastrophe, the right 
hon. Gentleman posed as a prophet, and 
that without an atom of justification for 
it. He had already described him as a 
mere channel or funnel through which 
the information of the Irish police was 
poured into that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his residence in Ireland, 
came into the least possible contact with 
the people, or with true public opinion. 
Probably there never was a Chief Secre- 
tary so little informed, and this was en- 
tirely due to his going about protected 
with swords and rifles. Why aid he give 
the warning? It was because he be- 
lieved that the Irish police were trained 
to suppress public opinion rather than 
crime, and were, therefore, powerless to 
prevent outrages. Unfortunately, his 
conception of the Irish situation proved 
to be the true one, while the right hon. 
Member for Bradford had proved to be 
entirely mistaken. The charges brought 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and re- 
peated at a critical moment, were done 
so with the view of injuring the Govern- 
ment. They never expected accuracy 
of information from him. The charges 
he had tendered against Mr. Sheridan 
upon the usual police information were 
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absolutely groundless. Mr. Sheridan 
was one of the Land League organizers, 
and he was engaged in the active work 
of charity practised by the Ladies’ Land 
League, and he defied him to bring for- 
ward any case in support of his state- 
ment. The character of that gentleman 
had been lied away by secret informers 
upon such information as that upon 
which he had thrown into gaol nine out 
of ten of the men whom he had placed 
in prison. Mr. Sheridan had been foully 
slandered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had shown that he possessed no in- 
formation with regard to Irish affairs 
by his utter failure to distinguish be- 
tween true and false information. In 
the letter which had been read, it was 
stated that if the arrears’ grievances 
were settled generously and wisely the 
Land League would use its influence to 
put down outrages; and it had, there- 
fore, been contended that the Land 
League had admitted thereby that it 
had influence over outrages. . No infer- 
ence could be more false. The true in- 
ference was this—that such influence 
as he possessed—and he was not con- 
nected with the Land League, and had 
no authority over it—would be used if 
the Arrears Question were settled upon 
a large and liberal basis, such as ap- 
peared to be the intention of the Go- 
vernment by their Bill. The influential 
Members of the Irish Party practically 
had no influence in suppressing outrages 
in Ireland. These were due entirely to 
the threatened evictions for these arrears, 
and so long as thousands upon thousands 
of families were threatened with being 
deprived of their homes, so long was it 
likely that outrages would continue. 
Nor could they expect matters to mend 
whilst the foolish policy of coercion first, 
and remedy afterwards, was practised. 
When, however, they passed their 
Arrears Bill, and freed the poor people 
in Ireland from that which was driving 
them to despair, nothing could be more 
easy than to prevent outrage. Looking 
at the tone of the debate, it seemed to 
him that the action of the Opposition 
and their allies—such allies as the right 
hon. Member for Bradford and the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
—was distinctly calculated to stir up 
an evil spirit in Ireland—it was dis- 
tinctly calculated to set race against 
race. He had time after time set him- 
self in opposition to the opinions of the 
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House, and he did not regret this in the 
least, nor was he ashamed of a single 
word of exasperation or act that he had 
done. But the moment that he saw that 
a helping hand was held out to him 
by the Liberal Party he thought it his 
duty to grasp at it. Had that hand been 
extended by a Conservative Government 
he would as readily have accepted it. 
He strongly censured those Privy Coun- 
cillors of the Crown who, at the moment 
of a great crisis—at that moment of 
great and trying difficulty—were doing 
their utmost to make the task of the 
Liberal Party harder than it would be, 
and who were doing their utmost by 
their calculated efforts to make govern- 
ment of any kind almost impossible by 
endeavouring to hound on the adherents 
of the Land League against the powers 
that be. 

Mr. O’SHEA wished to say, for the 
information of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that he did 
mention Davitt to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
on the Sunday in question ; and the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
entered the name in his memorandum 
was only another proof of his inaccuracy. 

Me. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
give a note of the whole conversation. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he had no know- 
ledge of the etiquette usual among 
Cabinet Ministers, and, no doubt, the 
right hon. Member would defend him- 
self, if he was able to do so; but 
he (Mr. O’Shea) had considerable expe- 
rience of the code of conduct common 
among gentlemen, and had never heard 
anything so extraordinary as the course 
pursued by the right hon. Member with 
respect to the confidential conversation 
he had withhim. The right hon. Mem- 
ber said that in that conversation he had 
spoken to him of the Land League con- 
spiracy being used for the purpose of 
putting down outrage in Ireland ; but he 
was perfectly certain that he had never 
used the word ‘conspiracy,’ and had 
said that he had been assured the Land 
League “‘ organization” would be used 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
He did not think, therefore, that he was 
quite as clumsy as his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
seemed to imagine. The memorandum 
might be judged by the light of the 
animus exhibited by the right hon. Mem- 
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ber ever since. He should say no more 
on the subject, because he considered 
there was nothing more to be said about 
the right hon. Member, who was dis- 
loyal to his old friends and malignant to 
his old enemies. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I rise to 
make only one remark. I adhere to the 
statement that the word ‘ conspiracy” 
was used. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the House was now likely to get a little 
behind the scenes. They had it on the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
that he was the principal negotiator with 
the Irish Party ; but whether it was on his 
own suggestion, or on the suggestion of 
the other negotiator, it was certain that 
he was a party to the suppression of the 
important paragraph in the letter which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had been the means of 
making known to the House. He hoped 
the House had remarked the peculiar 
tone of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). The 
hon. Member spoke with contempt of 
the information supplied by the police, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford had acted, when 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The hon. Member said that the right 
hon. Gentleman knew nothing of Ire- 
land, and that he himself possessed in- 
formation which was of a far more reli- 
able character, derived from a higher 
source, than that which the right hon. 
Gentleman could not reach. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed that the hon. 
Members from Ireland, who sat on the 
Benches near him, were not free agents. 
He did not believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork was a free 
agent. He knew, for it had been pub- 
lished, whence the hon. Member derived 
his authority. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had not the document with him, but he 
believed that it was in June or July last 
year, Archbishop Croke—[ A laugh]— 
these hon. Members could not answer 
what they had not heard, but always 
laughed, as the easiest way of getting 
out of what they expected not to like 
when heard. Archbishop Croke for- 
mally inaugurated the hon. Member for 
Cork City as the Leader of the Land 
League. According to the report in The 
Times, of either the 13th of June or the 
18th of July, the Archbishop told his 
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‘faithful people” that he considered 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was a person of considerable capacity, 
and exactly adapted to lead the Land 
League. He was not quoting the pre- 
cise words of the Archbishop, though 
he had several versions of them in his 
possession ; but, on that occasion, the 
Archbishop assured the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork that he should have 
the full co-operation of the priesthood 
in promoting the Land League. The 
Archbishop said that, to use a common 
expression, the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had been on his knees to 
him praying for the co-operation of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the 
priests. These were nearly the Arch- 
bishop’s words. Now, it was quite clear 
that they had only been dealing with the 
surface of the Land League movement. 
Archbishop Croke had virtually owned 
that the strength of the League was in the 
priesthood ; and he(Mr. Newdegate) fully 
believed it. Indeed, it appeared to him 
to account for much of the conduct of 
hon. Members sitting near him, and for 
the tenour of the speech they had just 
heard from the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. There were only a few Mem- 
bers of the Government then present ; 
but he would invite the attention of 
those who were present to that fact. 
There was one lesson which the House 
had gained—he hoped that the House 
would never again have to pass such an 
Act as that which existed for the nomi- 
nal Protection of Life and Property in 
Ireland—since that measure was based 
upon the same principle as the Lettres de 
Cachet which were issued by Louis XIV. 
at the suggestion of Pére La Chaise, his 
Jesuit confessor, and upon the principle 
upon which the Inquisition formerly 
acted. That was the power of arresting 
and imprisoning persons without proof 
of guilt; the power, without proof, to 
examine persons imprisoned in order to 
obtain evidence as to matters which 
might vitally affect their future liberty, 
and perhaps their lives. The right hon. 
Member for Bradford, however, when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, lacked the 
power, which the Inquisition possessed, of 
putting persons to death in prison, and 
the power of inflicting torture to extort 
confession. Of course, the measure failed 
for want of these coercive means; yet 
now the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
sought to represent the incapacity of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford as the cause of its failure. 
Why, if the hon. Member knew any- 
thing about the history of France or 
Italy, he must have known that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not the coer- 
cive power to bring the “suspects”’ to 
their senses, which had been possessed 
in France and Italy formerly over per- 
sons who were thrown into the Bastille 
or the dungeons of the Inquisition. In 
his opinion, this tampering with the 
worst form of arbitrary power was a 
disgrace to the Liberal Party of the 
country. True, he himself had voted 
for the Act, and, as he had recently told 
the House, he was ashamed of having 
done so. In fact, he was prepared to 
apologize to his constituents for having 
been betrayed into the commission of so 
gross an error. But when the Bill was 
passing Her Majesty’s Government were 
wedded to their plan. They had a great 
majority at their back, and he saw no 
other course open to him but to vote for 
an Act, the principle of which he de- 
tested, or to vote against the protection 
of life and property in Ireland. He 
thanked God that the House were com- 
ing back toa more English method of 
treating Ireland, and that they were to 
have a Coercion Bill of a different cha- 
racter, and based, he hoped, upon dif- 
ferent principles. He thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were making a mistake 
in mixing up the ordinary Judges of the 
land with that which must be practically 
a military administration. The course 
which the English people had for gene- 
rations pursued with regard to Ireland 
was this—if Ireland would not submit 
to the Common Law, that she should be 
made to submit to military law; the 
people of England and Scotland under- 
stood that alternative. He had seen 
Coercion Bills, modified Coercion Bills, 
aggravated Coercion Bills passed by the 
House ; but the worst of all was the last ; 
and he trusted that, however the House 
might be constituted, whether Liberal 
or Constitutional, they would never see 
another measure like it. [ Laughter.] He 
admitted that hon. Members below the 
Gangway had reason to laugh; for it 
was they who had brought the House 
to such a disgraceful pass, that they 
could scarcely desire to disgrace it more; 
but if they thought that they had con- 
ciliated the people of England by the 
course they had adopted, some day they 
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would find out their mistake. He pro- 
mised them that they would find out 
their mistake. He had now been 39 
years a Member of the House for the 
centre of England, and if he knew the 
people of the centre of England, he 
could tell them that they would let Irish 
Members understand that they had 
made a mistake. He trusted that they 
had done with the miserable system of 
intrigue and secrecy, which had grown 
up under that wretched measure, nomi- 
nally for the Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty in Ireland, and that in future they 
would deal with Ireland as England had 
dealt with it in the past—tender to Ire- 
land the same liberties that England 
enjoyed; but if Ireland rejected that 
offer, that then Ireland should submit to 
military law. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE considered 
the House was fortunate in having heard 
the discussion on the present Motion. 
Until the previous night there was a 
remarkable reticence on the part of 
the Government and their supporters. 
Verbal refinement had been carried 
to the very verge of falsehood in 
concealing the real character of the 
transaction; but, now that the papers 
had been wrung from the Government 
and their new allies, none were so frank 
as Cabinet Ministers, or so anxious to 
declare, with all the frankness of which 
they were capable—and the House would 
judge what that was—all that they knew 
about the matter under consideration. 
The last Cabinet Minister who had 
spoken had dropped the tone of haughty 
menace which distinguished the speeches 
of the other two Cabinet Ministers. The 
language with which the Prime Minister 
and the Home Secretary began their 
speeches was such as could only worthily 
come from men who had never indulged 
in vituperation against their political op- 
ponents ; and they were quite indignant 
that they should be believed capable of 
the actions with which they had been 
charged by the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour). A great deal 
had been said from the opposite Bench 
with regard to the use of harsh language. 
But those who sat on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side had in their minds the memory 
of an illustrious Leader, whose memory 
they all revered, who, for the last two 
years of his life, had been pursued, from 
the Prime Minister down to the humblest 
Member of the Government, by the most 
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unrelenting and bitter vituperation. And 
the Cabinet Minister who had last spoken 
was the man who said of that noble Lord 
that he only spoke fruth by accident. It 
was a little too much that those who had 
employed such vituperation against their 
opponents should expect to have their 
own antecedents forgotten. The Cabi- 
net Minister of whom he had spoken 
had given one or two most remarkable 
glimpses into the precise state of affairs 
in the Cabinet which he represented. 
The hon. Member (Mr. O’Shea) had not 
only communicated the letter to the late 
Chief Secretary, but had thought it worth 
while to submit a copy to the President 
of the Board of Trade, and then a curious 
conversation took place with regard to 
the particular paragraph which would 
pledge the three imprisoned Members in 
Kilmainham to Party support, which it 
was pretty obvious they could not give 
in Kilmainham Gaol. That sentence 
naturally attracted the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), and, curiously enough, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Shea) said he was 
prepared to withdraw it. It did not 
rest upon anybody’s recollection why it 
was that that singular thing should be 
withdrawn. He believed that it struck 
the President of the Board of Trade, as 
it struck the Prime Minister, that that 
was a matter which should not be men- 
tioned at this period. But the curious 
thing was that this conversation having 
taken place on the Sunday, and this 
suggestion having been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, when the Cabinet 
considered this letter the right hon. 
Gentleman did not think it necessary to 
mention the conversation with regard to 
Parliamentary support. It was really 
desirable that the debate should con- 
tinue, because, if they had got this in- 
formation so far, they would probably 
get a full account by the time the whole 
of the Members of the Cabinet had 
spoken. The general defence of the Go- 
vernment was that there was no compact, 
as the prisoners were never told that 
they would be released. But the terms of 
the compact were formulated in Kilmain- 
ham, and were sent for acceptance or 
rejection, and they were accepted by the 
very fact of the release of the Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had told them 
that when he saw the letter of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork he 
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attached no importance to it, as it came 
through the hands of a private negotia- 
tor, who was not a political supporter of 
that hon. Member; but it had been ad- 
mitted that the letter contained the re- 
quisitions, a compliance with which, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
would secure for the Government the aid 
of the Land League in maintaining law 
and order, and in putting down ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ’”’ and outrage, which amounted 
to a confession that it was to this organi- 
zation that ‘‘ Boycotting” and outrage 
were to be traced. The Home Secretary 
knew that well, for, in March, 1881, 
when they were debating the question 
of the imprisonment of another public 
leader, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said— 

“‘T think the time has now come when this 
debate may be closed. We have heard the doc- 
trine of the Land League expounded by the man 
(Mr. Dillon) who is an authority to explain it; 
and to-morrow every subject of the Queen 
will know that the doctrine so expounded is 
the doctrine of treason and assassination.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclix. 160. ] 

These were the words used by one who 
now came down and asked the House 
why it should—if the good creatures 
who preached those doctrines were ready 
to aid and help them in putting down 
‘* Boycotting”’ and outrage in Ireland 
—why it should refuse their alliance ? 
He was afraid there was not a single vil- 
lage in Ireland in which the impression 
created by this conduct on the part of 
the Government would not be that in 
order to put down lawlessness they had 
to invoke the assistance of the lawless 
themselves. He thought it would have 
been far better to have gone on trying 
against whatever difficulty to have ad- 
ministered firmly the government of 
Ireland. It had never been adminis- 
tered firmly. For the last two years it 
had been administered with alternative 
panic and indulgence and cruelty. Mea- 
sures had been brought forward in re- 
lation to it, and then retreated from ; 
whereas it was his opinion that if they 
had acted with calm and steady firmness 
they might have restored peace in Ire- 
land, and have escaped the deep humi- 
liation they were now suffering. It was 
an easy thing for a Minister to get up 
and tell an hon. Member who objected 
to the conduct of the Government to 
formulate his complaint and submit it to 
the House as a Vote of Censure; but, 
as had been shown by the right hon, 
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and learned Gentleman the Member for | 
the University of Dublin (Mr.-Gibson), 

in the present Parliament such com- | 
plaints might be proved again and again 

without having the effect of defeating 

the Ministry. Why should they chal- 

lenge the verdict of a jury when they 

knew that the jury itself was packed ? 

Here the Government was supported 

not only by the hon. Members behind 

them, but also by the Members below 

the Gangway, and they had now new 

allies purchased by the Kilmainham 

compact. With these forces at their 
back the present Ministry would be able 
to defeat any Vote of Censure upon them 
that might be proposed in that House ; 

but let them call a fresh jury, and see 
what would be the result. Before long 
the country ought to have an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion upon the con- 

duct of the Government. Until that 
opinion should be expressed at a 
General Election, the Government would 
be quite safe in challenging a Vote of 
Censure. The hon. Member for Dun- 

garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had spoken in 

terms of reproach and invective of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), and had 
taunted the Tory Party with having 
found in them new allies. He (Mr. 

Clarke) was, for the sake of the Tory 
Party, glad if that were true; for the 
aid of those right hon. Gentlemen would 
enable them to counterbalance the 
strength of the alliance which the Go- 
vernment had lately purchased. He 
felt quite sure they would be compelled 
to adhere to their bargain, for the terms 
of it were on paper. With respect to 
the alleged alliance between the Con- 
servative Party and the two right hon. 

Gentlemen he had named, he was not 
so intimately connected with the Party 
to know if it was true; but certainly he 
thought that a community of feeling 
between them and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon was a thing to be looked 
upon with complacency; and he did not 
see how it could be considered a re- 
proach to the Conservatives that their 
Irish policy met the approval of a man 
who had a more intimate knowledge of 
the country than any Gentleman oppo- 
site, and only spoken what his convic- 
tions had borne in upon him. He should 
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gone a little further. But, taking the 
matter as it now stood, he was satisfied 
with the judgment which the country 
would pronounce upon their conduct. 
Mr. LAING said, his opinion as an 
independent Member might be very 
shortly described. It was that the dis- 
cussion which had taken place appeared 
to be what was commonly known as a 
storm in a teacup. It was quite true 
that within the last few weeks a new 
and very important departure had been 
made in the Irish policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The mistake, he 
thought, was in supposing that it had 
been made in consequence of any private 
negotiations, or the writing of this or 
that letter or memorandum, and had not 
been made in consequence of great and 
important events which were patent to 
the whole world. When he said the 
Government had made a new departure, 
had nobody else made a new departure? 
Was it not a new departure for the 
Conservative Party to have brought for- 
ward the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), backed up by the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, which adopted the most difficult 
and radical part of the Land League 
platform—the abolition of landlord pro- 
prietors, and the substitution of peasant 
proprietors by means of money furnished 
by the State, and involving an expendi- 
ture of £120,000,000 or £200,000,600? 
He was not going to say whether that 
was right or wrong; but it was a pro- 
posal constituting a new departure on 
the part of the Conservatives. When the 
Government were taunted in the way 
they had been, were the supporters of 
the Government not to entertain ‘‘ rea- 
sonable suspicion ”’ that with the Con- 
servatives making a bid like that they 
possibly had an eye to the support of 
the Irish Party in certain contingencies 
when the Government might be found 
in a minority? Suppose the Conserva- 
tives, by the aid of the Irish vote, had 
carried the majority against the Govern- 
ment by adopting the plans in the Land 
League platform, was it conceivable that 
they could have retained the three Mem- 
bers of Parliament in Kilmainham Gaol 
when, by the aid of their supporters, they 
had thus obtained a majority? There 
was a still more important new departure 
than that—the Bill of the hon. Member 
for New Ross (Mr, Redmond). There 
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they had an overture of conciliation 
from the extreme Irish Party—a new, 
moderate, and statesmanlike proposal to 
assist the Government in working out 
the Land Act. There were but two 
courses open, either to accept the over- 
ture of conciliation, or fall back upon 
the attitude of uncompromising resist- 
ance, which would have been putting 
Ireland under something like martial 
law, and keeping her in that condition 
for an indefinite time. That was the 
choice before the Government. The real 
issue which the country would look at 
was, whether the decision of the Go- 
vernment was right, or whether it would 
have been better to accept the decision 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and 
work out a policy of uncompromising 
resistance and coercion? He would say, 
without hesitation, that when the oppor- 
tunity occurred of securing the great 
majority of the Irish Representatives, 
and engaging them in passing measures 
for the pacification of Ireland, it would 
not only have been the greatest of blun- 
ders, but a crime on the part of any 
Government, to reject absolutely over- 
tures of that description, and not to be 
ready to stretch out thehand. It wasa 
congratulation, and not a reproach, for 
the Government to try and enlist the 
support of the extreme Irish Party in 
the cause of law and order. Was the 
House prepared to say that any Govern- 
ment, particularly the Liberal Govern- 
ment, was to continue governing Ire- 
land for an indefinite time against the 
feelings and wishes of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives? If there was the General 
Election which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Clarke) seemed 
to consider desirable, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would 
return with some 50 or 60 votes to Par- 
liament—a clear majority, certainly, of 
the Representatives of Ireland. There 
was nothing to be ashamed at in accept- 
ing offers of conciliation. It was only to 
be regretted such a course had not been 
taken before, and that the Government 
had not put themselves in communica- 
tion with Irish Members in framing 
measures for Ireland. What would be 
the result, if a similar policy had been 
adopted towards Scotland? The feeling 
of the Scotch Members on both sides of 
the House was taken as far as possible, 
80 as to secure their support on purely 
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Scotch measures. Why should not the 
same be done in the case of Ireland ? 
They would never succeed in tranquil- 
lizing Ireland, or meet the question of 
disintegration, unless they were pre- 
pared to treat Ireland as they had done 
Scotland. So far as he was concerned, 
it seemed to him that, so far from having 
anything to apologize for, he thought 
the Government had taken a course 
which must commend itself to the com- 
mon sense of Liberal Members, be they 
Radical or Moderate Liberals, who de- 
sired the tranquillity and pacification of 
Ireland. It had been brought into its 
present unhappy condition by the appli- 
cation of principles for which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were now contending 
and endeavouring to perpetuate. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down is, in one respect, re- 
markable. It is the first speech, I 
think, that has been delivered by a sup- 
porter of the Government who is not 
personally connected with these trans- 
actions on behalf of the Government he 
supports; and, therefore, we naturally 
look to it to ascertain the ideas which 
animate Members of the Liberal Party 
on this question. Well, now, what has 
the hon. Gentleman told us? He has 
done that which the Government, I am 
sorry to say, has only been too ready to 
do in the course of their defence. He 
has endeavoured to turn away the attack 
made upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment by something in the nature of a 
counter-attack upon his opponents—that 
is, he made an argument which, of 
course, is perfectly legitimate; but it 
always produces this effect—that the 
case which the Government or their 
supporters have to make is not in itself 
a very strong one if they can only argue 
by throwing blame upon their oppo- 
nents. And I must say the attack which 
the hon. Gentleman made upon his op- 
ponents was a very curious one. He 
spoke of a new departure by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith) in the Notice 
he gave with regard to the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act of last year. 
He condemned the scheme of my right 
hon. Friend, which he never heard. He 
spoke of it as a new departure, appa- 
rently forgetting that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster, 
last Session, while the Land Bill was 
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under discussion in this House, brought 
forward the same subject and discussed 
it in the same tone and temper as that 
in which he was prepared to discuss it 
this Session. He obtained the concur- 
rence in his views of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and some promise that it should 
be discussed ; but it never was. There- 
fore, my right hon. Friend, instead 
of making a new departure, only pro- 
posed to take up the same line. I 
could say more on that point; but it is 
not the main matter we have to consider. 
The only other remark the hon. Gentle- 
man made which was at all striking was 
a statement that he regarded all this 
discussion as something in the nature of 
a storm in a teacup. What is the storm 
in the teacup? We are discussing 
questions of the greatest importance and 
intimately connected with the adminis- 
tration of law and order in Ireland. We 
are discussing what everyone admits to 
be a most exceptional act on the part of 
the Government, and the hon. Member 
ventured to tell us it is a storm in a tea- 
cup. I do not wish to enter upon any- 
thing in the nature of offensive or strong 
language ; but I want just to point out 
what our relation to this question is. It 
will be remembered that upon the ap- 
plication of the Government — upon 
their statement that the condition of 
Ireland rendered it necessary—we last 
year passed an Act of a highly excep- 
tional character, arming the Executive 
Government with very arbitrary and 
extensive powers. We intrusted those 
powers to the Government for the sake 
of maintaining order in Ireland. They 
exercised these powers in the manner 
they thought right; but after a certain 
time had elapsed they found it to be 
their duty to arrest and cast into prison 
four Members of this House and other 
leading persons connected with the Land 
League Organization. That step was 
not taken Departmentally ; it was not 
put forward and announced by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland: It wasa 
step taken by the whole Government, 
announced with great solemnity, and 
with something in the nature of self- 
applause by the Prime Minister him- 
self, who drew special attention to the 
great importance of the arrests the Go- 
vernment thought it their duty to make. 
That was a step which we were per- 
fectly convinced the Government would 
never have taken without being under 
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the pressure of great necessity. They 
took it, and they maintained the posi- 
tion they had assumed for some six 
months; then, all of a sudden, we hear 
that. the policy of the Government is 
changed, and that the Gentleman who 
had been arrested on grounds so strong 
as those which were mentioned by the 
Prime Minister at the Guildhall in the 
course of last autumn—that his release 
and the release of his fellow Members 
was determined upon; and we are in- 
formed, at the same time that this strong 
step is taken, that it has cost the Go- 
vernment one of their Colleagues, and 
that Colleague the one who was more 
than any other cognizant of the whole 
business. Under these circumstances, 
the House has a right to an explanation. 
The House is not inclined, as a rule, to 
embarrass a Government in the dis- 
charge of its Executive duties by calling 
upon it for inconvenient explanations. 
It is perfectly true that many other 
‘* suspects’ have been released, and no 
question has been asked; but this is not 
an ordinary release. We never heard 
of any other releases causing difficulties, 
or causing a Cabinet Minister to resign. 
There was something very peculiar 
which necessarily challenged the atten- 
tion of the House in these facts. We 
had statements made in regard to the 
reasons for the release, and we had 
statements in regard to the reason which 
led to the late Chief Secretary resigning 
his Office. On the other hand, we had 
statements by the Prime Minister that 
there had been no bargain, and we had 
it pressed upon us by the Prime Mi- 
nister that there had been nothing in 
the nature of a negotiation. On the 
other hand, we are told by the late 
Chief Secretary of the strong objection 
which he felt to govern Ireland by 
means of negotiations with persons who 
had broken the law. Upon the face of 
these conflicting statements I feel con- 
vinced that there is a good deal that re- 
quires explanation. By various questions 
and several discussions we have now ar- 
rived ata considerable amount of interest- 
ing information. We know a great deal 
now that it is important that we should 
know ; but I do not even yet feel sure 
that we know all. I will not do more 
than point out to the House that we 
have been favoured with the contents 
of a letter written on the 28th of April, 
and with certain memoranda of a con- 
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versation which took place subsequent 
to that date. There has been something 
going on from about the 13th of April; 
there have been communications going 
on, and during these last two weeks 
something that might throw light on 
the proceedings of the Government was 
transacted. I think it is very much to 
be regretted that the Government have 
not taken us fully into their confidence, 
and have not enabled us to learn and to 
picture to ourselves what was the real 
origin of these proceedings. I say the 
House of Commons and Parliament has 
a perfect right to that information. 
They were entitled to ask for it; and 
though the Government has succeeded 
in throwing over and keeping close the 
veil over these proceedings, 1 think the 
House has a right to press for informa- 
tion. But I would still more strongly 

ress upon the House that it is not only 
important, on the part of the House, that 
we should ask for information as to the 
manner in which the Government used 
the powers confided to them, but that it 
is also important, for the interests of 
the government of Ireland, that there 
should be some clear explanation which 
should show that it is not proved that 
on this occasion submission has been 
made to the powers of disorder. It is 
impossible from the statements which 
have fallen from Members of the Go- 
vernment, and from the discussion that 
has taken place, to avoid a fear that that 
impression will go abroad, or may have 
already gone abroad. Ireland requires 
many things ; but one thing she requires 
certainly—she requires to know she is 
governed. I do not mean to say that 
she needs a harsh government, or that 
there ought to be anything in the na- 
ture of restraint on proper and true 
liberty ; but what I say is that no coun- 
try, certainly not Ireland, can prosper 
unless there is the conviction in the 
minds of all her citizens that the Go- 
vernment which professes to be at the 
head of affairs is qualified and capable 
and determined to govern. If it is be- 
lieved that in such important matters as 
the question of the administration it is to 
be dependent upon the chance communi- 
cations between the representatives of 
an illegal organization, which had been 
used for purposes entirely deserving of 
reprobation—if it is believed the chance 
communications with gentlemen con- 
nected with this organization are to 
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take the place of firm and consistent 
conduct and policy on the part of the 
Government, then I say the prospect is 
very bad indeed. No time has been 
wasted in the discussion, although we 
have asked for no vote, and although 
the discussion has been made, to a cer- 
tain extent, what has been called of an 
academic character. [Sir Wrii1aAm Har- 
court: Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman laughs at that ; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, though he succeeded in keeping a 
veil drawn over much, has also suc- 
ceeded in showing a great deal that we 
should never have known. The ques- 
tion put yesterday, the discussions that 
took place, and the further discussion 
to-day, have forced the Government to 
tell us a good many things which they 
could not otherwise have stated, and 
the House and the country are so far in 
a better position to understand these 
transactions than they otherwise would 
have been. I will conclude by asking 
my hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND, alluding to 
the references of the Leader of the Op- 
position to the wants of Ireland, asked 
how were the Irish people to be con- 
vinced that they were governed? It 
was by both sides of the House above 
the Gangway making it clear to the 
Irish people that neither of them were 
anxious to play into the hands of any 
Party in the House. [ Chzers.] He knew 
the meaning of that cheer very well. 
The Irish people should be either shown 
that the present Government, which was 
said to be covered with infamy, would be 
turned out and replaced by men able 
and willing to govern Ireland, or shown 
that the great Party opposite was willing 
to rally round the Government in sup- 
port of law and order. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
was one of the few English Members 
who had been to Ireland within the last 
few months, and seen the state of misery 
and wretchedness to which the country 
had been reduced through the action of 
the Land League and its supporters. He 
had been among “ Boycotted ’’ farmers 
and their families, and if time would 
only permit him he could tell stories 
which would astonish those who had 
never been in Ireland. Those farmers 
amongst whom he had thus been had 
told him, again and again, that they 
were glad to see Englishmen to whom 
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they could unfold their tale of woe. He 
asked them to go over and visit the 
country, and see for themselves what 
was its condition. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 
and ‘Order !”’] e had never inter- 
rupted in Irish matters until that mo- 
ment; and he felt it to be his duty—as 
it was the duty of every Conservative 
Member—aye ! and of every Member of 
that House—to speak out their minds 
on this most pressing and important 
subject. He had seen, as he had said, 
those farmers and their families. He 
had conversed with men about whom 
there could be no question that they 
were real true honest Irishmen; and 
there could be no question—at least, 
there did not exist any doubt in his own 
mind—that the great suffering and dis- 
tress through which Ireland had now 
been passing for many a month arose, in 
a great measure, from the intimidation 
exercised by the Land League. He was 
repeatedly told by the people during the 
time. he was in Ireland that their lives 
and those of their families were not 
safe. Furthermore, they remarked to 
him that the miseries and sufferings to 
which they had been exposed, through 
the action of the Land League, no 
Englishman could imagine who did not 
visit the country and see for himself. 
That was what was told him in Ireland 
last autumn, just before the winter came 
on. The people said they were hoping 
almost against hope, though, at the 
same time, trusting that the Govern- 
ment, in taking whatever course they 
might to cope with the terrible state of 
affairs then existing, would be firm and 
determined in their policy. He must 
say that he did not think the afternoon 
had been wasted in the discussion that 
had taken place. That wretched or- 
ganization—the Land League—would 
have to be put down; and he believed 
the country would be delighted and glad 
to hear that they were endeavouring to 
uphold the power of the law, and support 
the authority of the question by taking 
up the matter in the way they had done. 
He did not agree with the remark of the 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down 
(Sir Thomas Acland) when he said 
the course they had taken was not cal- 
culated to achieve that. At all events, 
they (the Opposition) had endeavoured 
to support Her Majesty’s Government in 
carrying out measures which were best 
calculated to maintain the power and 
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the authority of the Executive in Ire- 
land. There could be no doubt that this 
was @ very grave and important crisis in 
Irish history; and if the Government 
were not determined now, at this critical 
moment, to fulfil all the pledges they 
had given, and promised, and made in 
that House during the last few days, 
Ireland might very well say it would 
never look with confidence to England 
again. 

It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 





LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order under “ The Land Drainage 
Act, 1861,” relating to Fenstanton Improve- 
ments, situated in the parish of Fenstanton, in 
the county of Huntingdon, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisperr and Secretary Sir 
Witiram Harcovrrt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164.] 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Genera for 
TIreianp, Bill to confirm Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
lating to the towns of Ballina and Lurgan, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sotricitror 
GeneraAL for IreLANp and Mr. Arrorngy 
Genera for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 165.] 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 

The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 





House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 17th May, 1882. 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
riday next, a quarter past 
‘en o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th May, 1882. 





MINUTES.) — Pratvate Brit (by Order) — 
Considered as amended—South Eastern Rail- 
way (Various Powers) *. 

Puntic Brtts—Second Reading— Poor Removal 
(Ireland) (No. 2) [91], put off; Allotments 
[90]; Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
Amendment * [54]. 

Select Committee — Artillery Ranges* [125], 
nominated. 

Committee—Copyright (Works of Fine Art, &c.) 
[119], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended—Arklow Harbour [137]. 


COMMITTEES. 

Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit till Six of the 
clock, notwithstanding the sitting of the House. 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—<0 > 


POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
BILL.—[{Br1u 91.] 
(Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Corry, Mr. Lewis.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that for many years it had been 
felt in Ireland that a considerable griev- 
ance existed through the practice of 
Boards of Guardians, both in England 
aud Scotland, being enabled to send 
back to Ireland poor people who had 
lived for many years in those respective 
countries, and the object of the Bill was 
to remove it. Those poor people who 
had by the sweat of their brow been 
earning their capital and putting money 
into the pockets of the people of those 
two countries, and become worn out in 
their service, were sent back to Ireland 
to become a burden to the rates as soon 
as they were no use. If the practice had 
only been occasional, or had been con- 
fined to sending back at once persons 
who had left Ireland in poverty, it would 
not have raised the burning feeling which 
the practice had called forth in Ireland ; 
but the case was far otherwise. Further, 
if the persons sent back were sent back 
with some prospect of being able to earn 
something, and not simply when they 
were worn out and to be ehargeable on 
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the rates, he considered it would be only 
right and just that they should be able 
to send them back ; but the case was far 
otherwise. People, as the Returns which 
had been laid on the Table showed, had 
been sent back within the last three 
years preceding 1581, to the number of 
more than 700; and amongst them were 
some who had resided for periods vary- 
ing from 25, 29, 32, 35, up to 50, and 
even as far as 60 years in Scotland or 
England, some of them in such a state 
that they had died as soon as ever they 
arrived on [rish shores. There was also 
the strange circumstance that among 
them there were some pauper children 
who were actually born in Scotland after 
the coming over of their disabled parents. 
This was one of the real grievances from 
which Ireland suffered. If these paupers 
were removed simply on account of their 
poverty there would be some justice in 
the conduct of the Boards of Guardians ; 
but when they sent back old men and 
women on the verge of death, merely to 
save their rates, probably for a few 
months, it was an act of barbarity which 
he could not understand any Board of 
Guardians possessed of common feelings 
of humanity performing. For years 
Ireland had been suffering from an in- 
justice to which they were not entitled. 
He regretted that he had to speak 
strongly on this matter; but this was a 
real grievance of Ireland, and not one 
of the imaginary grievances that were 
sometimes heard of. In the present 
state of the House, with no one but the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland on the Treasury Bench, and 
in the absence of many Irish Members 
and of the President and Secretary of 
the Local Government Board, he would 
not say anything more; but he wished 
that the attention of the Government 
would be directed to the question, and 
that the Bill would be supported by 
every Irish Member, as the object was 
to remove a great, undoubted, and un- 
necessary Irish grievance. He would, 
therefore, simply content himself with 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
which should be regarded as an instal- 
ment of justice for Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 


Mr. COCHRAN- PATRICK, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
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Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months, said, that though this was 
nominally an Irish measure, though it 
had been introduced by an hon. Member 
representing an Irish constituency, and 
though it would be supported, he doubted 
not, by all the Members from Ireland 
sitting in every part of the House, the 
operation of the Bill was, unfortunately, 
not confined to that country. It would 
affect seriously the interests of England, 
and still more seriously the interests of 
Scotland. With regard to its effect on 
England he would not presume to speak, 
because the circumstances and the con- 
ditions of the administration of the 
Poor Law in England and in Scotland 
were so different, that whatever know- 
ledge or experience one might have of 
the one country was no guarantee for 
his being able to form a just opinion 
with regard to its operation in the other. 
It was because he felt that the effect of 
this Bill would be most injurious to Scot- 
land—that it would cause a very large 
increase on local rates ; and that it would 
inflict a very unjust and very unnecessary 
burden on the ratepayers of Scotland— 
that he now moved that the second read- 
ing be taken that day six months. He 
might be permitted to say, before enter- 
ing into the merits of the measure, that, 
in common with many of those who had 
looked into the working of the Poor Law 
in Scotland, he had long been of opi- 
nion that important modifications and 
alterations might with advantage be in- 
troduced, both into the Law of Settle- 
ment and into the power of removal; 
and while he would be glad to see Her 
Majesty’s Government, or some respon- 
sible body of Scottish Members inti- 
mately acquainted with the circumstances 
of that country, bring forward a measure 
to deal with these points, one prelimi- 
nary objection he had to this Bill— 
altogether apart from its merits—was 
that it proceeded to deal with only one 
part of the subject, and that from only 
one point of view. As the law existed 
at present in Scotland, a native of Ire- 
land must reside continuously in one 
parish for five years before he became 
chargeable, and he must retain that 
settlement by a residence of not less 
than one year in the succeeding period. 
But the Bill now under the considera- 
tion of the House introduced a most 
sweeping and extraordinary change on 
the present state of matters. It pro- 
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vided that after the passing of the Act 
it should not be lawful for any Justice 
or Justices of the Peace in England or 
Wales, or for any Sheriff or Justice of 
the Peace in Scotland, to remove, or 
cause to be removed and conveyed to 
Ireland, any poor person, provided he 
had resided in Great Britain for three 
years before becoming chargeable. The 
effect of that would be that any poor 
person from Ireland, who had spent, or 
who even alleged that he had spent, 
three successive years before he became 
chargeable in any part of England or 
Wales, or Scotland, might become a 
permanent burden on the rates of the 
parish in which he became charge- 
able. He quite admitted that with re- 
gard to this question there was some 
cause of complaint; and he thought the 
arguments in favour of a change in 
the law brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet who introduced the Bill (Sir 
Hervey Bruce), and the arguments which 
had been brought forward in other quar- 
ters, deserved their attention; but he 
believed that a very complete and prac- 
tical answer could be given to every one 
of them. In the first place, it was said 
that there ought to be reciprocity be- 
tween the three countries in the matter 
of pauper removal—that was to say, 
that because Ireland had no law of re- 
moval or settlement, therefore in Scot- 
land there should be no power of re- 
moval. He admitted that, under certain 
circumstances and conditions, the law 
of reciprocity might be a fair one ; but 
in order to be a fair one it must proceed 
on a certain basis of equality. Now, 
how did the matter stand with regard to 
pauperism in Ireland coming from Scot- 
land, and in Scotland coming from Ire- 
land? He found in a Return, which 
was moved for by an hon. Member of 
the House not many years ago, that the 
total number of persons, including chil- 
dren, receiving indoor relief in Ireland, 
and born in Scotland, on 6th January, 
1877, was 68; and that on the 7th of 
July of the same year the number was 
75. The number receiving outdoor re- 
lief was only 1 at both these dates, and 
the number of lunatics was 11 and 12 
respectively. Therefore, during that year 
there were under 100 Scottish paupers 
in Ireland chargeable to the rates in Ire- 
land. In the same period in Scotland, 
he found in the same Return the num- 


ber of Irish paupers, born in Ireland 
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and receiving outdoor relief in Scot- 
land on the same day, was 5,051 and 
4,651 dependents; and the general re- 
sult was that at that period there were 
between 11,000 and 12,000 chargeable 
to the rates in Scotland; whilst, on 
the other hand, there were in Ireland 
under 100 persons from Scotland who 
were chargeable on the rates in Ire- 
land. Now, he had reason to believe, 
from information that had been fur- 
nished to him, that the proportion of 
those numbers remained practically un- 
changed; or, if any change had occurred 
at all, it had occurred in the direction of 
increasing the number of Irish poor in 
Scotland, and of decreasing the number 
of Scottish poor in Ireland. He found 
that, on the 30th November of last year, 
at the anniversary dinner of a most 
laudable society, called the Benevolent 
Society of St. Andrew, in Dublin, the 
President stated that there was not at 
that period a singleScotch man orwoman 
in the City of Dublin receiving public 
relief from the public rates in Ireland. 
Therefore, he thought, with regard to 
proportionate pauperism, as the basis of 
a change in the law, that the disadvan- 
tages were all against Scotland, and the 
advantages all in favour of Ireland. 
But he was not unwilling to make reci- 
procity of another sort the basis of a new 
arrangement. He was willing, if they 
continued the power to remove Irish 
paupers from Scotland, to extend the 
same power to Ireland of removing the 
Scottish paupers to Scotland ; or, on the 
other hand, he was willing to accept this 
reciprocal basis ofarrangement—namely, 
while Scotland paid for her poor in Ire- 
land, Ireland should pay for her poor 
in Scotland. That was the arrangement 
which they had in Scotland between 
parishes, one with another. Another 
argument used by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Coleraine was that very 
great hardship was inflicted on the poor 
people. He (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) was 
not disposed to deny the existence of 
cases of hardship. He had stated that 
he was perfectly willing, and he believed 
that the great majority of those who 
were acquainted with the administration 
of the Poor Law in Scotland were per- 
fectly willing, that there should be such 
an amendment of the law as would 
obviate these cases of hardship; and he 
was of opinion it might be done in this 
way—that if a poor person from Ireland 
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had had a bond fide industrial and resi- 
dential settlement for a certain number 
of years in Scotland, that should give 
him a status of irremovability. But, 
— from that, he was not prepared to 
admit that the existence of isolated cases 
of hardship was a ground for the aboli- 
tion of a law. What he said was, that 
every possible precaution was taken by 
the authorities in Scotland to prevent 
cases of hardship taking place. There 
was a deliberate process which had to be 
undergone before the pauper was re- 
moved to Ireland, which, in itself, was 
good ground for supposing that cases of 
hardship, if they did occur at all, must 
be extremely rare. In the first place, the 
pauper must have had relief granted to 
him in the parish. In the next place, 
each was commonly considered on its 
merits by a committee of the Parochial 
Board. In the third place, application 
had to be made to the Sheriff for a 
warrant of removal. And, in the fourth 
place, the Sheriff had to satisfy himself; 
often by an independent inquiry, that the 
pauper had no settlement in Scotland, 
that he had a settlement in Ireland; 
and that he was physically fit for re- 
moval. After all these preliminaries had 
been gone through, it was necessary to 
send 24 hours’ notice to the Union in 
Ireland to which the pauper was about 
to be taken. Then the pauper had to 
be sent over to Ireland, under the charge 
of a responsible official, who had to get 
a receipt from the official in churge of 
the workhouse of the Union to which the 
pauper was sent. Besides that long pre- 
liminary process, there were special re- 
gulations laid down by the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland as to the re- 
moval of paupers to Ireland in 1858. 
There was also in 1862 an Act of Par- 
liament which gave further safeguards 
against hardships; and under that Act 
the Board of Supervision again issued 
stringent instructions providing for cases 
in which paupers, without the legal pro- 
cess, but of their own accord, were 
removed to Ireland. He thought he had 
said enough to show that, so far as the 
law could make safeguards, and so far 
as these could be acted upon by local 
bodies, everything that could be sug- 
gested had been done in Scotland. He 
would now like to call the attention 
of the House to this fact—that, of the 
number of poor who were liable to be 
removed, only a very small proportion 
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were, in point of fact, actually removed. 
He found that in the parish of Govan, 
in 1878, 23 paupers and 19 dependents 
were removed to Ireland, while 326 

aupers and 314 dependents might have 
fo removed if the law had been 
stringently carried out. In the same 
year, in Kirkintilloch, 194 persons had 
settlements in Ireland, and might have 
been removed, while only 7 were, in 
point of fact, removed. In the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow, in 1878-9, the num- 
ber that might have been removed was 
210, while the number who were re- 
moved was only 27. He might multiply 
these examples to an indefinite ex- 
tent; but he thought the examples 
he had given were sufficient to show 
that the charge of hardship would, he 
believed, be entirely met by the pre- 
cautions which were actually taken, and 
by the modification which they in Scot- 
land were prepared to assent to with 
regard to the industrial and residential 
settlement. He might also mention that 
a Return had been made, at the request 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of special cases of hardship that 
occurred. For the four years from 1875 
to 1879, only 10 cases were laid before 
the Committee, presumably the worst 
that could then be bronght forward, 
and of these 10 cases only 2 referred to 
Scotland, the remaining 8 being English 
cases; and of the whole 10 cases, 6 
would have been clearly met by the 
modifications which he had expressed 
his willingness to accept. There was 
another argument which was sometimes 
used in connection with this matter— 
‘namely, that the existing Law of Removal 
restricted the labour market, and pre- 
vented Irish labour from coming over 
to Scotland. If that were the case, it 
might be a serious argument; but he 
doubted whether it did exist in point of 
fact. As a Railway Director, he had 
opportunities of occasionally coming in 
contact with very large contractors in 
Scotland, and other large employers of 
labour; and he had never, on any one 
occasion, heard the complaint that there 
was the slightest scarcity of Irish labour. 
On the contrary, if any opinion was ex- 
pressed, it was rather the other way; 
and he believed, as a matter of fact, 
that of every 100 labourers who desired 
to come to Scotland with the intention of 
seeking for work, not one wasdeterred by 
the possibility that, if he did not acquire 
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a settlement, he might ultimately be sent 
back to his native country. There was 
only one other argument which had 
been advanced in favour of the Bill to 
which he would refer. The Select Com- 
mittee of 1879 undoubtedly indicated 
an important change in the Poor Law 
of England and Scotland ; but he ven- 
tured to say they never contemplated a 
vagrant period of existence for three 
years, or even one year. He thought 
the Committee had in their minds that 
a person should be fixed in one parish, 
and so, presumably, should have a resi- 
dential settlement there for that period, 
There was nothing in the Bill that would 
prevent natives of Ireland coming to 
Great Britain and wandering about for 
three years, living successively in every 
parish in the country, and then going 
say, to Glasgow, and becoming charge- 
able on the rates. Now, there were one 
or two general considerations which he 
would like to lay before the House in 
connection with this power of removal. 
He thought it was a not unimportant 
consideration in the case that they 
found in Scotland that this Law of Re- 
moval acted as a restraint on pauper 
immigration into the country. He had 
said that he did not believe that the 
law prevented bond fide labourers going 
into Scotland and seeking for work; 
but what they did find was, that there 
was another class who came to Scot- 
land, especially to the South-West, who 
did not come for the purpose of seeking 
work or wanting to get work, but who, 
knowing that their case was a much 
harder one when they became paupers 
in Ireland than when they became 
paupers in Scotland, came and endea- 
voured to become chargeable to Scot- 
land. He also found that, with regard 
to the first class—the bond fide labouring 
class—there was a circumstance which 
had some important bearing on this 
case. He found that, taking a Scotch 
population in Scotland of labouring meu 
and an Irish population of the same 
class and earning similar wages, the pro- 
portion of paupers in the Irish popula- 
tion was 40 per cent higher than the 
proportion of paupers in the Scottish 
population. That was an argument 
worth consideration. If they took away 
the power of removal, and increased the 
existing facilities for itinerant paupers 
becoming chargeable on the rates in Scot- 
land, they feared that the numbers who 
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came over from Ireland to Scotland 
would be so largely increased that the 
pecuniary burden on Scottish ratepayers 
would become almost intolerable. He 
found, from statistics given before the 
Select Committee in 1869, that, while 
in the period from 1863 to 1868 there 
was a decrease in the number of Scottish 
paupers in the county of Renfrew of 14 
per cent, the Irish pauperism had in- 
creased during the same period by 224 
per cent. He found, also, that during 
the eight years succeeding 1845, when 
a five years’ settlement was introduced 
instead of the three years’ settlement, 
Scotland removed, in round numbers, 
46,000 paupers to Ireland; while in 
a similar period of years, from 1871 
to 1879, the number removed was only 
1,826. The reason which induced pau- 
pers, or persons on the verge of pau- 
perism, to come from Ireland to Scot- 
land was not far to seek. The reason, 
as he believed, was that the Poor Law in 
Ireland was, in its operations upon poor 
persons, much more harsh than the law 
in Scotland. In the first place, he found 
that relief in Ireland was mainly indoor 
relief, while in Scotland it was mainly 
outdoor relief, and relief in Scotland 
was confined to those persons who were 
not able-bodied. He also found that 
the dietary in Scottish workhouses was 
ofa very different and superior sort to 
that in Ireland. He had in his hand 
the scale which was laid before the 
Select Committee by the governor of a 
poorhouse in Scotland ; and, according to 
the lowest scale which could be provided 
by the local bodies of Scotland, the 
paupers had four ounces of oatmeal 
made into porridge, and three gills of 
milk for breakfast ; for dinner, a pint 
and a-half of broth and eight ounces of 
bread, the broth being made of two 
ounces of Scotch barley, two ounces of 
vegetables, and two ounces of beef with- 
out bone; and supper the same as break- 
fast; while each pauper, when working, 
had besides four ounces of boiled beef 
for dinner. But what did they find in 
Ireland? He took the evidence given 
by one of the witnesses before the same 
Select Committee, and he found that in 
Ireland the aged and infirm men and 
women and children received about eight 
ounces of oatmeal per day for a man, 
and seven ounces for a woman, with new 
milk in the morning for breakfast, and 
from 14 to 16 ounces of brown bread and 
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soup for dinner, made, not with vege- 
tables and beef, but with oatmeal sea- 
soned with pepper and salt ; and in Ire- 
land, apparently, they did not receive 
anything more than two meals, the third 
meal not being obligatory in the case of 
the aged and infirm. In these circum- 
stances, it was not surprising that there 
should be an immigration of Irish pau- 
pers into Scotland. But not only did 
this power of removal have an important 
effect respecting pauper emigration from 
Ireland, bat it had an important effect 
in deterring applicants for relief in Scot- 
land. In a Return made to the Parochial 
Board of the parish of Edinburgh he 
found there were the following instruc- 
tive facts. In the five years from 1877 
to 1881, 986 Irish were ordered for re- 
moval to Ireland, exclusive of their de- 
pendents; and out of these 986, when the 
preliminary process of applying for a 
warrant was undergone, he found that 
actually in the same period the number 
of warrants was only 362, and those who 
were actually removed numbered only 
248. The difference between those 248 


and the original number, 986, therefore, 
represented the effect which the power 
of removal had in deterring those per- 


sons from coming on the rates, and 
causing them to remove somewhere 
else. He should trouble the House with 
only one other consideration, and that 
was that they had every reason to be- 
lieve that this alteration in the law 
which was proposed would be accom- 
panied by an enormous increase of local 
rates. In the first place, if they were 
not able to exercise the power of re- 
moval to Ireland, they would be obliged 
inevitably to introduce into those centres 
of population where the Irish element 
most did congregate a system of indoor 
relief, somewhat equivalent to that in 
Ireland, in order that they might not 
hold out that inducement which caused 
such a large influx of population from 
Ireland to Scotland. They would be 
obliged to make their poorhouses in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the other 
large centres of population, something 
more like what the workhouses really 
were in Ireland. That would involve 
very large additional accommodation, 
which would involve a consequent in- 
crease in the rates; and it would be 
an additional hardship to the Scotch 
paupers, who would be obliged to be 
put in the same category as the Irish 
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paupers, merely to deter these Irish | the poor. Ile would not go back to the 
paupers from coming over. As to the | beginning of the Laws of Settlement and 
additional numbers who were likely to ; Removal; but he should like to recall to 
be put on the rates in Scotland, it was | the recollection of the House some Re- 
almost impossible to estimate them, be- | solutions passed by a Committee pre- 
cause they had no accurate statistics | sided over by Sir Charles Buller in 1847, 
which bore upon the point; but he; From that period almost continuously 
thought they were entitled, in a matter | there had been strongly-expressed opi- 
of this kind, to consider the opinion of | nions to the same effect on the part of 


those gentlemen who had been longest | 


and best acquainted with the practical 
working of the Poor Law in Scotland ; 
and he found that those gentlemen were 
unanimously of opinion that an enor- 
mous increase in the rates would follow 
upon the proposed change. He might 
mention that he had the authority of 
Mr. M‘Laren, Chairman of the Barony 
Parish of Glasgow, and Provost Dick, 
of Govan Parish, and many others well 
acquainted with the administration of 
the Poor Law in Scotland in the large 
centres of population, to state that they, 
from their experience, believed there 
would be a great increase in the rates if 
this proposal became thelaw. He (Mr. 


Cochran-Patrick) himself coincided with 
that opinion, and it was corroborated by 
the views of gentlemen connected with 
other parishes in Scotland, both rural 


and urban; and he could only say that 
a measure of this kind, if it were passed 
into law, would be both unjust in itself 
and against the unanimous feeling of 
the people of Scotland. He would con- 
clude by moving the rejection of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Cochran- 
Latrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. SALT said, the Bill really 
touched on the fringe of a very large 
question, and a question which required 
and deserved very great care and consi- 
deration. He was anxious to recall to 
the attention of the House, and to the 
recollection of those hon. Members who 
had taken an interest in Poor Law mat- 
ters, the very strongly-expressed . opi- 
nions which had from time to time been 
given, both by Members of that House 
and by gentlemen who were especially 





the House, and also, from time to time, 
some moderate alterations in the law. 
The Resolutions in 1847 were, tirst— 

“ That the Law of Settlement and Removal is 
generally productive of hardship to the poor, 
and injurious to the working classes, by im- 
peding the free circulation of labour.” 


The 2nd Resolution was— 

‘That it is injurious to the employers of 
labour, and impedes the improvement of agri- 
culture.” 


The 3rd was— 

‘* That it is injurious to the ratepayers, by 
entailing expense in litigation and in the re- 
moval of paupers.”’ 

The 4th Resolution was to the effect— 


‘That the power of removing destitute poor 
persons from one parish to another in England 
and Wales should be abolished.” 


Now, those were very important Reso- 
lutions, which were passed by a very 
important Committee; but it was only 
fair to remind the House that, though 
passed in the Committee, they were 
never reported to the House. They 
were, nevertheless, valuable as an indi- 
cation of opinion. In 1861 another 
Committee reported that the Law of Set- 
tlement and Removal ought to receive 
the early attention of Parliament, with 
a view to its settlement; und in July, 
1878, a Resolution was passed to the 
effect that the law required amendment, 
and accordingly a Committee was ap- 
gemees to consider the matter. In their 

eport, made in 1879, that Committee 
recommended that in England the Law 
of Removal should be abolished, and 
that for the purposes of poor relief 
settlement should be disregarded, with 
the following exceptions :—In Scotland, 
the Law of Removal should be gradually 
assimilated to that of England, and that 
the five years’ residential settlement 
should be reduced to one year. Legis- 
lation had, to a great extent, followed 
in the same course. He would remind 


experienced in the administration of the | the House of two very important Acts— 
Poor Law, in favour of the total aboli- the Union Chargeability Act of 1865, 
tion of the Lawof Settlement as regarded | and the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
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1870—which made most important, but, 
as many people believed, not complete 
changes with regard to the Law of Settle- 
ment and Removal. During the inquiry 
before the Committee of 1879, most of 
the skilled Poor Law Inspectors ex- 
pressed their opinion, in the strongest 
terms, that the Law of Settlement and 
Removal should be abolished. Then, 
with regard to the opinions of the Unions 
themselves, two of those eminent In- 
spectors, Messrs. Henley and Doyle, had 
taken the opinion of many of the Poor 
Law Guardians in England and Wales, 
and their opinions were largely in the 
same direction—that was, in favour of 
the abolition of the existing law. It was, 
however, not desirable that the Law of 
Settlement should be abolished altoge- 
ther, for this reason—that many other 
matters besides Poor Law relief de- 
pended upon the Law of Settlement. He 
acknowledged that the opinion in Scot- 
land did not fall in with the opinion of 
the English Inspectors ; and, though he 
was not prepared to say, after having 
given great attention to the subject, 
that he agreed in every respect with the 
Scotch view, yet he did say that the 
present law of Scotland differed from 
that of England and Ireland, and that 
the opinion of the Scotch people de- 
served the most careful consideration. 
Having given that general outline of the 
position of the question, he would ask, 
How far did the present Bill meet the 
ease? It appeared to him that the Bill 
dealt with only one part of a question 
which was ripe for being dealt with as a 
whole ; and that, if passed in its present 
form, it would only add one more diffi- 
culty to the many that already existed. 
In his opinion, the only way to deal 
with the matter was to introduce a Bill 
that would really embrace the whole ques- 
tion, and then refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, so that the opinions of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland might be obtained, 
and thoroughly sifted and discussed. 
He felt much obliged to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) for having brought in this Bill, 
which, though it contained many imper- 
fections, was an important contribution 
towards the settlement of the question. 
He hoped he had succeeded in persuad- 
ing the House that the question was 
ripe for settlement, and that they would 
use their best endeavours to deal with it 
as a whole, but, at the same time, take 
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eare that private interests were not in- 
terfered with. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that England 
and Scotland treated Ireland, in that 
matter, worse than a foreign Power. At 
that moment a very large emigration 
was taking place from the West of Ire- 
land to North America; but if the 
United States Government, at the end 
of two or three years, when there was 
no necessity for their labour, were to 
propose to ship these emigrants back, 
what would they think of them? They 
would point out that these people had 
been tempted from their homes by the 
prospect of labour or for other reasons, 
and that to send them back, when there 
was a prospect of their becoming 
paupers, would be a very hostile and 
very unfriendly act. No doubt, every 
means would be taken to prevent people 
sent back from landing. What, how- 
ever, they would think very hard, if 
practised by the United States, was that 
which they were proposing to continue 
as between Scotland and Ireland. In- 
deed, as he had said, in this matter Eng- 
land and Scotland treated Ireland not 
only with disrespect, but much worse 
than a foreign Power, and still they 
wondered that Ireland did not love 
England and Scotland. They paid no 
respect to Irish utterances, or Irish opi- 
nions and ideas, and for Ireland there was 
no settlement. In Ireland they had been 
trained to the idea that there was to be 
no settlement. A man could walk into 
any Union, and he had the right of 
staying there for any time during 24 
hours. They could not send a man 
from one Union to another; but al- 
though, amongst themselves, they were 
taught to look upon the Law of Settle- 
ment as of no moment, yet, when Scotch 
interests were concerned, it was to be 
enforced, and enforced in such a way 
that if a foreign Power acted in the 
same manner they would consider it 
very foolish and very unfriendly. The 
conditions of life, no doubt, were not so 
pleasant in the Western portion of Ire- 
land as in some other parts; but one of 
the great reasons why that was the case 
was, that the people had been kept poor 
by legislation. The Poe ay in those dis- 
tricts were tempted by the greater 
means of getting work offered in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and there was too 
great a demand in some parts for Irish 
labour; but having got the whole of the 
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work he was able to perform out of the 
man, it was proposed he should be sent 
back again to Ireland. That was a most 
iniquitous state of the law, and a speci- 
men of the bad law which English and 
Scotch people made for Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) admitted virtually all that; 
but he said—‘‘ Wait, and it may be 
altered in three or four years time.” 
Were they to stop such a very practical 
Bill upon such a speculation? The ar- 
gument for the delay was a very strong 
reason why they should press on the 
measure ; and if they objected to a 
foreign Power sending back emigrants, 
he (Colonel Nolan) could not see how 
they could sanction such a proceeding in 
Scotland. He maintained that as long 
as England and Scotland claimed to 
make laws for Ireland they ought to 
make fair laws as between the three 
countries. 

Str JOHN HAY said, the question 
was a very different one from that put 
forward by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan). The 
relations between Scotland and England 
and Ireland were very different from that 
of North America with those countries. 
Scotland had for many generations suc- 
ceeded, byemigration and other arrange- 
ments, in keeping down its population to 
the number which was about just suffi- 
cient for the agricultural work and forthe 
industrial occupations of Scotland, and 
had taken care that, by the Law of Settle- 
ment and other arrangements, her popu- 
lation had not unduly increased. By the 
Census Returns, it appeared that the 
population of Scotland over an area 
identical with that of Ireland, with the 
same amount of agricultural land and 
tillage, was nearly 2,000,000 less than 
Ireland. In Scotland 10 personscultivated 
10 acres, while in Ireland 56 persons did 
the same work. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt) that the term of five years might 
reasonably be reduced, and he had said 
so before; but he confessed that to en- 
tirely abolish the Law of Settlement, 
and to make arrangements such as those 
suggested by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan), would 
be especially unfair to Scotland, and to 
the maritime towns of England. The 
amount of pauperism in Scotland was 
very small in proportion to the Scotch 
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poor in the portion of Scotland he (Sir 
John Hay) had the honour to represent 
was very considerable ; and it would be 
most unfair to those counties and dis- 
tricts in Scotland which were within a 
short distance of Ireland, if the Irish 
who came there without settlement were 
to go upon the rates. The temptation 
to come, by the excellent fare they ob- 
tained in Scotland, compared with the 
Irish dietary, would be so very great, that 
the result would be to flood Wigton- 
shire and Ayrshire with Irish paupers, 
and add to the rates enormously. He 
agreed with the statement that the sub- 
ject was one which, in a larger Bill 
introduced by the Government, should 
obtain the attention of the House. With 
regard to Scotland, however, inquiry by 
a Committee was exceedingly necessary, 
before anything could be applied to Scot- 
land. He trusted the Bill would not 
receive the sanction of the House, and 
that the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) might be agreed 
to 


Corone, COLTHURST said, he quite 
agreed that the idea of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt) would be the 
best way of dealing with the subject, 
and in his opinion he was fortified by 
perhaps the most eminent authorities in 
Ireland on the subject. He also agreed 
with the statement that the real cause of 
the inhuman system that prevailed in 
Scotland was to be found in the narrow 
law of the country. He was ready to 
concede that if the same inhuman system 
prevailed in Ireland, and if there were 
Scotch with English paupers in Ireland 
liable to deportation, the same reasons 
which made Scotch Guardians inhumane 
towards Irish paupers would make Irish 
Guardians, under the present system, in- 
humane to English or Scotch paupers. 
The true remedy was the abolition of 
the Law of Removal, while another 
remedy would be the extension of the 
law of Union rating both to Ireland and 
Scotland. But as had been stated, if 
they waited for that they would leave a 
number of Irish people suffering from 
hardship—a hardship which was not to 
be measured by the number of cases 
that came under the notice uf the public. 
There were a number of poor people in 
England and Scotland who did not apply 
for relief, because they felt that if they 
did so they would be liable to the Law of 


population; but the number of Irish | Deportation, The Bill before the House 
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appeared to him to be a very moderate 
and justifiable attempt to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1879. It did not go so far as that 
Committee, because that Committee re- 
commended that, so far as England was 
concerned, the Law of Removal to Ireland 
should totally cease ; but in deference to 
the statements and the views expressed 
by Scotch witnesses, they only recom- 
mended that, so far as Scotland was 
concerned, the law relating to removal 
should be practically assimilated to that 
of England, and that five years’ resi- 
dential settlement should be reduced to 
one year. The Report of that Com- 
mittee went on to say that the Scotch 
witnesses were very much opposed to 
change; but he did not think it neces- 
sary that the House should pay atten- 
tion to that feeling. If it was unjust 
that Irish paupers should be deported 
from England to Ireland, surely it was 
unjust that they should be deported 
from Scotland to Ireland. Therefore, he 
hoped that the House would give a 
second reading to the Bill, and not post- 
pone the settlement of the question for 
an indefinite period. The decision of 
the House would, however, be greatly 
assisted if the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board 
would state exactly what the state of the 
law in England was as regarded the 
settlement of Irish paupers, for he was 
ashamed to say he was not clear as to 
the detail of it. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would 
much have preferred the Bill of his 
hon. Friend first on the Orders; but he 
should support the second reading of this 
Bill with a view to its being amended in 
Committee. He had hoped it was so 
reasonable and fair that there would be 
no opposition to it; but he was sorry to 
find that there had been two Notices 
put down for the rejection of the Bill. 
He was glad, however, to know that 
these Notices for rejection were not put 
down by those most interested in the 
Bill. They were put down by two Scotch 
Members, and he did not expect either 
generosity or justice from Scotchmen. 
Much as the Irish people had been mis- 
governed for many years by English- 
men, he would prefer that they should 
be misgoverned for centuries to come 
rather than that they should have the 
misfortune to be governed by Scotch- 
men, He appealed, therefore, to the 
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justice and generosity of Englishmen to 
erase the Poor Law Act from the Statute 
Book, for, as it existed in its present 
form, it was a disgrace to the Statute 
Book. What was it that had made 
England great and wealthy as it was? 
Was it not labour? And where did the 
greater portion of that labour come 
from except from Ireland? He did not 
object, if paupers were sent to England, 
that they should be sent back again 
to their own country ; but he decidedly 
objected to a man coming to England 
and spending the years of his life there, 
helping to swell the wealth of the coun- 
try, and then, because he was unfortu- 
nate, being sent back to Ireland to be 
kept as a pauper for the remainder of 
his days. England called Ireland her 
Sister Country ; but how did she treat 
her Sister Country? America was the 
real Sister Country, because she opened 
her arms and received all that Ireland 
sent her. England acted as a cruel 
stepmother. She kept them as long as 
they could add to her wealth by their 
labour — labour which had made her 
what she was—but the moment they got 
impoverished they were sent back to 
Ireland. He admitted that it was a 
benefit to have a place to come to to look 
for labour ; but he said it was a greater 
benefit still to England to have that 
labour. He would give an instance of 
a case which he knew. It was the case 
of a man who left Ireland when he was 
nine years of age, and since then he had 
been 40 years in England and 10 years 
in Wales, so that he had been out of 
Ireland for 50 years. The whole of the 
time of that man’s life had been em- 
ployed in assisting in the increase of the 
wealth of England; and yet, when he 
became.old and unable to work, he was 
sent back to the country from whence 
he came to be maintained as a pauper. 
It was unlikely that any pauper would 
come from Ireland to this country and 
live three years in order to become 
chargeable to the rates. They did not 
object to maintaining Irish persons who 
had only been resident in England for 
three years; but they thought it was 
most unfair that a man should spend 
the whole of his life in other countries 
and then be sent to Ireland as a pauper. 
He appealed to the justice of English- 
men to support the Bill, which gave 
them small a measure of justice; but he 
would not appeal to Scotchmen, 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van), in describing the present state of 
the Law of Settlement in Scotland as 
being penal, appeared to be ignorant of 
the fact that the present law was a law 
against other parishes in Scotland, and 
it was merely because Irish paupers 
happened to be in Scotland that he could 
regard itasa penal lawas against Ireland. 
If Irish paupers suffered they would 
equally have suffered had they belonged 
to Scotch parishes. Many parishes in 
Scotland might make the same com- 
plaint that it was a penal law against 
them. It was simply a question of paro- 
chial settlement, and in that respect 
there might be matter for fair change. 
He did not maintain that it was in all 
cases just. He did not think, when 
a man gave the labour of his life to a 
parish, that he should afterwards be 
sent back to Ireland. But, practically, 
that was not done, except in a very few 
cases. What was complained of was 
that Irish pauperism was sent over to 
Scotland. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan) drew an 
analogy from America, and asked what 
would be said if America sent back 
paupers to this country? The answer 
to that was, that the difference between 
the two countries was that Ireland did 
not send her paupers to America. If 
Ireland began to send her paupers to 
America, America would very soon stop 
receiving them; while they had no 
means in Scotland of preventing their 
admittance. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the County of Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst) spoke about the inhumanity 
of the Scottish law. He (Mr. Anderson) 
and other Scotch Members complained 
that it was the inhumanity of the Irish 
law that did the mischief. The Irish 
Poor Law system was the most cruel in 
the world. By applying too relentlessly 
the workhouse test to their paupers, they 
drove them out of Ireland and into Scot- 
land. Those who might succeed in get- 
ting into Irish workhouses, they starved 
when they got them there. The Irish 
paupers naturally preferred the treat- 
ment they received in “inhumane ” 
Scotland to the treatment in ‘‘ humane” 
Ireland. That was how the humanity 
lay. It lay with the Scotch, and not 
with Ireland. If a measure of this sort 
were passed, the Scotch would be obliged 
to insist upon a uniform scale of dietary 
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between the two countries, or else to 
establish Irish wards in the Scottish 
workhouses, and supply skimmed milk 
and skilly in the Irish wards, the same 
as Irish paupers got in Irish workhouses, 
He quite agreed that some change was 
necessary, but not the change proposed 
in the Bill. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cork said the Bill did not go far 
enough—that it did not go as far as the 
recommendations of the Committee that 
sat upon the subject. But, in fact, the 
Bill went a great deal farther. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were 
one year’s settlement in the parish or 
Union; but the proposal of the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) was three years in the whole of 
Scotland. One year’s settlement in one 
parish was a very different thing from 
three years’ settlement in the whole of 
Scotland. He would like to know how 
the hon. Baronet intended to prove that 
a pauper had been three years in Scot- 
land? Was a parish to take the 
ipse dizit of the pauper that had been 
here and everywhere over Scotland for 
three years; or was it to require abso- 
lute proof? Without provision for abso- 
lute proof of three years’ residence, that 
plan would not do. At the same time, 
he (Mr. Anderson) thought the term of 
settlement might fairly be reduced in 
Scotland from five years to three years 
in a parish, and that some of the 
parishes might, as regarded settlement, 
be united and be equivalent to one 
parish. For instance, in Glasgow there 
were three large parishes, and he 
thought it rather hard that a man 
should not have a settlement in Glas- 
gow, because he resided first in one of 
those parishes and then in auother. In 
such a case as that, and also perhaps 
in Edinburgh, the city parishes should 
be treated as one parish; and in some 
of the country districts it would be 
well, also, to have a Union settlement 
in place of a parish settlement. He 
was not, however, in favour of Union 
rating or administration ; because he be- 
lieved the parish rating and adminstra- 
tion was far more economical. Willing 


as he was to have some changes in the 
present system, he would like to see the 
matter taken up by the Government, 
and dealt with ; but he could not agree 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was glad to 
hear an admission of the hon. Member 
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for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) that the 
parochial system of Scotland, as re- 
garded settlement, ought to be extended 
and enlarged, and made a Union system, 
for the purpose of preventing the in- 
justice which was proved before the 
Committee of 1879 to exist; but he 
could not allow the statements of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, that paupers 
were worse treated in Irish than in Scotch 
workhouses, or that Irish paupers were 
sent over to Scotland, to go uncontra- 
dicted. In regard to the last allegation, 
he asserted that no Irish paupers were 
sent over to Scotland or England. Able- 
bodied labourers crossed over; but they 
paid for their passages with their own 
money, and went into the labour market 
of England and Scotland. It was hard 
that after giving their labour to the 
Scotch merchant or English trader for 
80 or 40 years they should, when they 
fell sick, be taken from their beds and 
sent back to Ireland, not to any par- 
ticular parish there, for there was no 
Law of Settlement in Ireland, but to any 
part of the country where it pleased the 
Scottish parish to send them. Some- 
times they were dropped in hotels in 
cities, and abandoned by those who ac- 
companied them from Scotland, so that 
they had to appeal to the workhouse for 
relief. Was the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow in favour of that? Did he think 
that a just law? He did not seem to 
have read the evidence in the Report of 
the Committee of 1879. That Committee 
was perfectly unanimous, with the ex- 
ception of two Scotch Members, only 
one of whom—the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk (Mr. Ramsay)—was now in the 
House, and it was Scotch Members now 
who opposed the Bill. What astonished 
him (Mr. Synan) more than anything 
was the opposition of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt). Perhaps he was 
looking for Scotch assistance. The hon. 
Gentleman was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 1879, and he was against the 
Law of Removal. He (Mr. Synan) was 
therefore surprised that he should have 
taken the attitude he now did in pro- 
posing that Ireland should wait till Eng- 
land and Scotland had arranged their 
Laws of Settlement before she got her 
grievance remedied. Ireland might as 
well be told to wait for the Millennium. 
So far from it being true that the paupers 
in Irish workhouses were starved, as the 


hon. Member for Glasgow had alleged, 
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the evidence given before the Committee 
showed that they got two good meals a- 
day, and that weakly persons got three. 
For breakfast they got wheaten bread. 
Their dinner was a substantial one of 
bread and soup. [Mr. Anperson: What 
is the soup made of ?] Not Scotch por- 
ridge. It was also suggested, and in an 
equally groundless manner, that, if the 
Bill were passed, Scotland was such an 
Elysium that all the Irish paupers would 
at once fly to it. He maintained that 
there was no reason to fear anything of 
the kind. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1879 entirely disproved any 
such statement. What the Bill was in- 
tended to do, and what he (Mr. Synan) 
asked the House to do, in the cause of 
justice and humanity, was to put an end 
to the condition of things proved before 
the Committee of 1879 to exist under 
the Law of Removal, by which men conld 
be taken out of sick beds and sent back 
to Ireland, after spending, perhaps, 40 
or 50 years of their life in residence in 
England and Scotland. The inhumanity 
of that system constituted a real griev- 
ance, and he waited in impatience to 
know what the Government proposed to 
do. He knew that the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Hibbert) had been as much 
in favour of the Report of the Committee 
as was the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt). 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought hon. 
Members were importing an amount of 
feeling into the discussion that was 
incompatible with the proper discharge 
of their duties. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down (Mr. Synan) seemed 
to think the Scotch made their Law of 
Settlement what they liked. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) did not see how he was to 
prove that. The Law of Settlement, 
as the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had pointed out, was appli- 
cable not only to Irishmen, but to all 
persons who might become paupers in 
Scotland, and who were liable to be sent 
back from the parish where they became 
chargeable, if they had not acquired 
a settlement, to their own respective 
parishes. It was absurd, therefore, to 
speak of the law as a penal one against 
Irish paupers. It was, no doubt, a griev- 
ous hardship that a poor person in Scot- 
land, who might have given his labour 
for the best part of his life in the large 
cities, should be sent back to a rural 
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arish for relief, while those who had 
got the benefit of his labour were ex- 
empt from any taxation on his account. 
But that was the very state of matters 
which existed both in the case of Scot- 
tish and Irish paupers. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said paupers could not be sent 
to Scotland ; but he (Mr. Ramsay) re- 
membered that in the course of the 1879 
inquiry it was suggested, though not 
proved, that Irish paupers had been sent 
over to Scotland at the expense of per- 
sons resident in the parishes to which 
they would otherwise have become 
chargeable. Whether that had been 
the case or not—and in the absence of 
evidence he did not attach much import- 
ance to the statement—there could be no 
doubt—and the fact was dreaded by 
Scottish Poor Law Inspectors—that if the 
law was altered in the way suggested by 
this Bill, persons who were not fit for 
labour would be sent over from Ireland 
to Scotland. The Bill was very unsatis- 
factory in this respect, that it not only 
ignored the existing Law of Settlement 
in Scotland; but it provided that if any 
Irish pauper alleged that he had resided 
for three years in any part of Great 
Britain he should then become irremov- 
able to Ireland. As the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had asked, 
how was the three days’ residence to 
be proved? It was impossible that they 
could have any evidence except the 
pauper’s own word. The Bill, as it was 
presented to the House, was so imperfect 
that, though he should be glad to see 
some modification of the law with refer- 
ence to the removability, not only of 
Irish paupers from Scotland to Ireland, 
but of Scotch paupers from one parish 
to another in Scotland, he could not sup- 
port the second reading, and if it went 
to a division he should vote against it. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
could scarcely amplify the able and 
accurate statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Ayrshire (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick). At the same time, 
he must deny the existence of the feel- 
ing of animosity and jealousy which 
had been alleged to exist in the minds 
of the Scotch Members against the 
Sister Island. The manner in which 
his constituency was affected by its 
proximity to Ireland was the only eir- 
cumstance that induced him to give 
Notice of opposition to the Bill. Among 
all the duties which fell to the lot of a 
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country gentleman, there was none, in 
his experience, more difficult than the 
administration of the Poor Law; and it 
was because he foresaw, if the Bill 
was passed, and the power of removal 
taken away, a great and serious increase 
in these difficulties, that he was prepared 
to offer the strongest opposition to the 
measure. It was the power of removal to 
which they attached importance. Hishon. 
Friend the Member for North Ayrshire 
had shown that out of 100 cases in which 
the power of removal might be exer- 
cised, it was only exercised in about 10 
per cent. But the existence of that 
power of removal was a very great safe- 
guard against undue and unmanageable 
multiplication of applications for relief. 
He thought it was a very strong point in- 
deed that was brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son). How was residence to be proved ? 
The number of these cases would be 
enormous. During the past year the 
number of vagrants challenged by the 
constabulary in Ayrshire was stated at 
17,000 odd, and of these 6,260 were 
Irish. How would it be possible to 
test the statements of these 6,000 and 
odd Irishmen if the statements that 
they had resided for three years any- 
where in Scotland was to be held suffi- 
cient to prevent their being sent home 
as paupers? He thought that Irishmen 
might be content with the fact that the 
Scottish authorities did not exercise the 
powers that they possessed at all unduly 
or indiscriminately. The hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Suilivan) had men- 
tioned the case of lunatics, who, on re- 
moval to Ireland, could be sent back to 
this country. He (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) held in his hand a list of cases of 
lunatics removed by Govan parish in 
Glasgow to Ireland during the last 
eight years, and who subsequently re- 
turned. He had seven cases in which 
the lunatics removed had returned re- 
peatedly. Here was one case—and they 
all appeared to be about the same cha- 
racter—Edward M‘Dale was removed 
from Govan to Ireland in 1564, and he 
returned again in 1865. He was again 
removed, and returned in 1866; and it 
also appeared that he had returned 
after removal in March, 1879, July, 
1879, and January, 1880, showing there 
was no proper control of lunatics in Ire- 
land, because they returned as fast as 
they could be sent back, Another case 
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was that of a lunatic named Hutchinson, 
who was removed from Scotland in 1877, 
and was back again within a week. 
He trusted that the House would hesi- 
tate before adding to the difficulties of 
those who were endeavouring honestly, 
and with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess, to cope with the question of outdoor 
relief, and all its attendant difficulties. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that, after the 
remarks of the hon. Member opposite 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) with reference to 
himself as a Member of the Committee, 
he was bound to offer a few observa- 
tions upon the Bill; but he must say, in 
the first place, he did not run away from 
any part he took in that Committee in 
favour of mitigating the objections to 
the Law of Removal, nor did he at all 
run away from the Report that was 
made to the House by the Committee 
in favour of the abolition of the Law of 
Removal. At the same time, whilst he 
said that much, he must also state to the 
House that he only agreed with the pro- 
posal to abolish the Law of Removal on 
the condition stated in that Report. 
Having made that explanation, he had 
to consider whether that Bill at all 
carried out the Report of the Committee, 
and whether the principal proposal in 
it was not ofan entirely different nature. 
He regretted to find, on examining the 
Bill, that it was not at all on the lines 
of the Report. Although it sought to 
do away with the hardships inflicted 
upon Irishmen who were removed back 
to their country from England or Scot- 
land, it did so in a very different way to 
that recommended by the Committee, 
and it did it in a way that he was sure 
those who had had much to do with 
Poor Law matters would see it was 
almost impossible to carry out, because 
it made a settlement either in England 
or Scotland of 12 months do away with 
the power of removal. [Mr. O’SuLitvan : 
Three years.] He accepted the correc- 
tion, and said he thought it would be 
impossible to work the Bill. He did not 
know whether his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would assent to the Bill being read a 
second time; but he knew he was willing 
to listen to all the recommendations that 
might be made to him concerning it 
from any part of the House. With 
respect to the grievances sought to be 
removed by the Bill, he did not say for 
& moment that the grievances were not 
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serious ones, and very hard for the Irish 
people, and everyone who had seen the 
cases referred to must come to this con- 
clusion. A list of the cases had been 
given to them by Mr. Bourke, one of 
the Local Government Board Inspectors 
in Ireland, of a most harsh description, 
showing that persons were removed back 
to Ireland after a residence in this 
country of 50, 40, and 30 years. He 
also found, from a Return made in 1878 
to the House of Lords, covering the 
period from January, 1876, toJuly, 1878, 
a space of two and a-half years, that 
944 persons were removed from England 
and Scotland to Ireland ; and, on looking 
the cases over, he found that 10 persons 
had been 50 years absent from Ireland, 
24 had been absent between 40 and 50 
years, 54 had been absent between 30 
and 40 years, and 59 had been absent 
from Ireland between 20 and 30 years. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Have you the 
difference in figures as to those belong- 
ing to England and Scotland? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied, that he had 
not; but he had no doubt a larger 
proportion of them would be found to 
come from Scotland than from England, 
as the law of Scotland was very much 
more severe than the law of England. He 
found in another Return that between the 
years 1871 and 1878 there were 1,825 
persons removed from Scotland to Ire- 
land, and 592 were removed from Scot- 
land to England. When they came to 
contrast the law as it existed in England 
and Scotland, they found that in Eng- 
land there had been going on for years 
past, ever since the year 1846, a great 
series of efforts to mitigate the hardships 
and harshness of the Law of Removal. 
In 1846 the status of irremovability was 
given not only to Irish, but to English 
and Scotch paupers, by a five years’ 
residency without relief. In the year 
1861 the five years’ residence, which 
gave a status of irremovability, was re- 
duced to three years, aud the Union 
settlement was substituted for the parish 
settlement, which was a great advance 
in the law. In 1866 the three years were 
reduced to one year, and in the year 
1876there wasalso passed an amendment 
of the law, which gave a residential settle- 
ment in England after three years’ resi- 
dence in any parish; so that there had 
been going on since 1846 a great miti- 
gation of this law; and he did not find 
from inquiry, or from the evidence given 
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before the Committee, that these various | to six or three months—and that would 
steps that had taken place in England | be sufficient protection to the town he 


had the result of increasing to any large 
extent the applications for relief by Irish 
paupers. In fact, he should say, if any- 
thing, the numbers had decreased in- 
stead of increased. With respect to the 
way in which the law was worked in 
England, he might say that it was given 
in evidence before the Committee that 
there were a great number of the large 
towns in England, such as Manchester 
in particular, to which he would refer, 
where, for the last 10 or 12 years, they 
had not used this power of removal with 
respect to Irish or any paupers; and it 
was further given in evidence that the 
adoption of that course had not increased 
the number of applications for relief in 
Manchester or elsewhere. These towns 
relied upon a strict administration of 
the law with reference to all classes of 
paupers, and he believed that was far 
the best way of meeting the question. 
There might be a strict administration 
of the law in one place and a lax ad- 
ministration in another; but a district 
where the law was administered with 
laxity was sure to suffer in the end. It 
was given in evidence—and the House, 
he thought, was bound to take notice of 
the fact—that there were places in the 
country, such as Liverpool, Bristol, and 
one or two other seaports, which would 
suffer very seriously if the Law of Re- 
moval were to be abolished entirely; 
and, therefore, he thought it would be 
necessary that some provision should be 
made, in any alteration of the law, to 
protect the interests of those towns. In 
the time of the Irish Famine, Liverpool, 
he believed, suffered most severely ; but 
the witnesses from Liverpool, in their 
evidence before the Committee, stated 
that they had not any great grievance 
to complain of at the present time, or 
that a large number of persons came 
over from Ireland and applied for relief. 
They were able to cope with matters by 
a strict system of administration of the 
law. The question was, how could they 
deal with the matter so as to mitigate 
the hardships, and at the same time pro- 
tect the seaport towns? He thought it 
might be done in the way suggested by 
the Committee in their Report, or ina 
more simple and uniform way, by alter- 
ing, instead of entirely abolishing, the 
Law of Removal, by reducing the status 
of irremovability to a smaller period— 
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had named. If they altered the law 
with respect to residential settlement, 
and extended it from the parish to the 
Union, he thought they would by those 
means get rid of a great part, if not the 
whole, of the cases now occurring of 
persons being sent back to Ireland who 
had given their labour and the sweat of 
their brow to the industry of the country 
in which they had resided for periods 
varying from 20 to 50 years. On that 
point he entirely sympathized with the 
hon. Baronet who moved the second 
reading of the Bill (Sir Hervey Bruce), 
and with those hon. Members who had 
brought in the other Bill, which had 
not been discussed; but his right hon. 
Friend would state the course he in- 
tended to take in the matter. With 
respect to the Scotch question, he did 
not know that he had a right to speak, 
for his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate represented Scotland ; 
he could not, however, avoid saying 
that the evidence that came before the 
Committee on which he sat showed a 
very harsh state of the law. In Scot- 
land it required a residence of five years 
to acquire a settlement, and there was 
attached to it the serious condition that 
they must reside in the parish for one 
year in the subsequent five years. He 
hoped his hon. Friends from Scotland 
would be able to follow in the footsteps 
of England, and make some mitigation 
in the law with respect to irish paupers 
sent from Scotland. He thought by 
doing that they might thus be able to 
make a great advance in the way of 
doing something to get rid of the griev- 
ance, which was a real one to the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. PELL said, he entirely agreed 
with the principle of the Bill, if he cor- 
rectly understood its aim to be the 
amendment of the still extremely severe 
Law of Settlement. If the House passed 
its second reading, in the interests of a 
free supply of labour, it might be pos- 
sible in Committee to introduce satisfac- 
tory Amendments, for the present law 
on this subject did not operate to the 
advantage of either England or Ireland. 
They were all very glad to have the 
assistance of the Irish at their harvesting 
operations and other work in England. 
They could not very well be done with- 
out. But how did the present law ope- 
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rate? Suppose a man came from Ire- 
land to England, and worked in one 
district for one year and a day, he be- 
came irremovable, and, if he became 
destitute, would be chargeable to the 
rates as long as he remained there. But 
if he removed to another parish, and be- 
came destitute there before 12 months, 
he could be sent back to Ireland, though 
he might have been 20 years in England. 
The law, therefore, deterred a man who 
was out of employment in a district 
where he resided for over 12 months from 
moving elsewhere in search of employ- 
ment. That was an unreasonable law, 
and one which required amendment. 
He suggested that the three years’ resi- 
dence, which gave a settlement under 
the late Mr. M‘Carthy Downing’s Bill, 
should be reduced to one year’s indus- 
trial occupation. He would be very glad 
to see the Law of Settlement abolished in 
England and Scotland. Ifthe Poor Law 
was administered with firmness and dis- 
cretion, it would most effectually prevent 
their being overburdened with paupers. 
He hoped that they would not reject the 
Bill, but that in Committee they would 
try to amend its provisions; and, when 
so amended, he trusted to see its benefits 
extended to England and Scotland. 

Mr. W. E. FURSTER said, his ex- 
perience of the work, as President of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland, 
had led him to believe that the griev- 
ance alleged to exist by the Bill was not 
a case of theoretical, but of practical 
hardship. Notwithstanding the diver- 
gent views which had been expressed, he 
thought that appeared to have been 
acknowledged by the House; and, al- 
though it was rather a strong statement 
to make that the Law of Settlement 
should be altogether abolished, it was, 
on the one hand, certain that there 
seemed to be a very considerable agree- 
ment on the part of all the hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken that there should 
be some protection against the shipping 
of paupers—if he might use the ex- 
pression—from Ireland to England or 
Scotland—a matter upon which he was 
not very much afraid himself that it 
would happen; but they ought to 
guard against it; and also that a pro- 
vision should be inserted, if the Bill 
went into Committee, in protection of 
the seaport towns, such as Liverpool and 
Glasgow. That, he thought, would be 
sufficient to guard against the evil com- 
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plained of. On the other hand, there 
was, at the same time, he thought, an 
arrangement that was most unfair to the 
Irish ratepayers and cruel to the Irish 
labourer, that, after having spent the 
greater part of his years in labouring in 
England or Scotland, he should be sent 
back to die, or to be taken care of at the 
expense of the Irish people. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) thought that did happen 
and he thought it ought not to happen, 
and he was glad to see there was a gene- 
ral agreement that it should be pre- 
vented. The question was, how? His 
hon. Friend who had just spoken (Mr. 
Hibbert) was in favour of abolishing the 
Law of Removal; and he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster, was very much inclined to agree 
with him upon that point, and to vote in 
that direction. But, no doubt, that 
was a considerable measure, and he 
duubted whether it was one which 
could be easily carried through by the 
Bill of a private Member. They must 
remember that though most hon. Mem- 
bers admitted that this was a very great 
grievance as applied to the Irish la- 
bourer, yet it was not a very easy matter 
to get the House to assent to a proposi- 
tion for putting him in a different posi- 
tion to the English labourer. Take, for 
instance, the districts in which there was 
the chief demand for labour, such as his 
(Mr. W. E. Forster’s) own district in 
Yorkshire. The Irish labourer had a 
right to say he should be treated quite 
as well as the Dorset or Norfolk 
labourer, and he took it he was treated 
as well. At present they had no power 
of removing an Irishman any more 
than they had an Englishman, and he 
supposed that it was the same in Scot- 
land; but, owing to the arrangements 
of the Poor Law in Scotland, the case 
was rather hard. They had there nothing 
corresponding to Union chargeability ; 
and if a man in the natural course of 
his labour removed from one district to 
another, where his employment was of 
the same kind, or if he moved from one 
part of the town to another because he 
found one place more suitable than 

another, he lost his parish, and, being an 

Irishman, then became chargeable on 
Ireland and not on Scotland. That cer- 

tainly was unfair, and was prevented, 

practically, in England by the Union 

chargeability provisions. What was to 

be done? The suggestion of the hon. 





Member who had spoken last (Mr. 
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Pell) was to accept the second read- 
ing, and get it changed in Committee 
into a Bill grasping the whole question. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) should be very 
glad if the Government could consent 
to do that. They might, perhaps, say 
they could not do that, as that would be, 
under the cover of a Bill merely relating 
to the position of emigrants from Ireland 
to England, really changing the whole 
Law of Removal and of Settlement. But 
they knew very well how difficult it was 
to find time to bring in Government 
measures, and how difficult it also was 
to pass them. One of two things, he 
thought, his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) might see—either that he 
would see how far they could, in Com- 
mittee, make the Bill generally appli- 
cable, or that the Government would 
give some sort of assurance that they 
would be able to deal with the question, 
if not this year, very speedily ; and he 
would suggest the consideration whether 
it would not be a saving of time to do it 
this year. If his right hon. Friend was 
not prepared to take that course to-day, 
he would recommend the hon. Baronet 
to accept an adjournment, in the hope 
that the Government might be able to 
take that course. Though it might be 
much more easily done by a Government 
Bill, it was not easy to get one ; and per- 
haps it would be well to take advantage 
of this Bill in the hope of its being 
altered in Committee. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he could give the 
House many instances of the very great 
hardship imposed by the present state of 
the law on persons who had left Ireland 
at a very early age, and who, having 
spent the whole of their best years of 
labour in England or in Scotland, were 
sent back to be supported in Ireland 
when overtaken by pauperism. He 
would remind the House, with regard to 
statistics that had been quoted, that out 
of 18,000 vagrants in Ayrshire, 6,000 
were Irish ; that these men, in wander- 
ing from place to place, must have been 
counted several times over, so that in- 
stead of 6,000 there was only 1,000. 
He maintained that the dietary in the 
Irish workhouses was utterly inade- 
quate to support men in a state of 
health, and to enable them when they 
came out to return to labour again. Ten 
years ago the dietary in the Irish gaols 
was quite as bad as that in the work- 
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houses ; and the result of a considerable 
investigation with regard to the ques- 
tion, and particularly as to the re-com- 
mitments, was, that the scale of dietary 
was found to be so low as to reduce men 
to such a state that they were unable to 
labour, and, consequently, were obliged 
to recur again to their old habits of steal- 
ing. He (Mr. Blake) had a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire as to the 
necessity of a better dietary, and a supper 
was then allowed. Some alteration was 
certainly required in the Union dietary. 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that, having had some practical expe- 
rience of the working of the Poor Law 
in Scotland, he was quite prepared to 
admit what had been stated by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Salt) of the 
evils that arose out of the Law of Re- 
moval, and the hardships that were con- 
sequent, not only on Irish, but on Eng- 
lish and Scottish paupers. It arose 
from the habits of the people being 
migratory, especially in the manufac- 
turing . districts. They shifted from 
place to place, and never acquired a re- 
sidence in any one place. The hardship 
was a very cruel one, where persons 
worked for 30 or 40 years in a country, 
and at the end of that time were trans- 
ferred to England or Ireland, or some 
remote district, because they had not 
acquired a distinct settlement in a parti- 
cular parish, and were unable to work. 
He would, therefore, rejoice in any 
change of the law in Scotland, parti- 
cularly any in which the conditions re- 
quisite fur settlement were limited both 
as to time and space. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) as to the expediency of having 
larger areas of chargeability applicable 
to removal in case the Removal Law was 
altered. If his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate saw his way 
to introduce a Bill for the improvement 
of the Scotch laws in this matter, there 
were many points in the Scotch Poor 
Law waiting for settlement. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
to reduce the period required to give 
a settlement from five years to three, or 
even one, and at the same time to retain 
the Law of Settlement, he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) would be with him. He 
could wish the Lord Advocate tointroduce 
a Bill, and, if possible, carry it through. 
He (Sir Edward Colebrooke) was not 
prepared to pledge himself how far he 
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would go; but he would give it a favour- 
able consideration. He maintained, how- 
ever, that if there was evil attending the 
Law of Settlement there was also some 
justice in the principle; for, while there 
were cases of 30 or 40 years’ residence 
followed by transference, there might 
also be cases of 30 or 40 days’ residence. 
Was it just in such cases that a man 
should be chargeable to a Union where 
he had only worked a short time, and 
had worked 80 or 40 years in other 
parishes? It was to deal with this that 
the Law of Settlement was introduced, 
and he held it was a justlaw. The pro- 
tection which was aimed at, though, was 
not against accidental chargeability, but 
against the wilful act of neighbouring 
parishes throwing their poor on the 
rates of other parishes. It was protec- 
tion not only against the Irish, but 
against their neighbours ; and the hard- 
ship arose from causes not apprehended 
when the law was introduced, but which 
might be mitigated in the way he sug- 
gested. The question needed careful 
consideration, and he did not think they 
could get the security which was needed 
against the invasion of paupers merely 
by strict administration of the Poor Law 
itself. No doubt, something could be 
done in that way, although it might be 
a hardship on the poor people who be- 
come chargeable. They ought rather to 
bear some evils under the Removal Law, 
which affected only a few cases, than to 
adopt a course which would add to the 
severity of the Poor Law everywhere. It 
would be quite possible, by increasing the 
workhouse accommodation, and by the 
strict application of the workhouse test, 
to diminish the invasion; but the task 
would be very hard. The question 
raised was, however, a wide one; and 
as he understood the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Poor Law Board 
had only expressed his own opinions, he 
thought there ought to be an opinion ex- 
pressed by the Government on the ques- 
tion of chargeability. He did not think 
they could follow the advice of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Forster), by intro- 
ducing within the scope of this Bill 
an entirely new set of clauses. The 
question was a very difficult one, and he 
should be glad if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could take it up and deal with it in 
@ practical way. To enable the Govern- 
ment to proceed with practical legis- 
lation, he appealed to the Irish Mem- 
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bers not to block Bills which were of a 
practical character. He did not think it 
would be consistent with the usage of 
the House to convert this Bill, intro- 
duced by a private Member, into a 
general law for the whole Kingdom by 
which the Removal Law would be abo- 
lished. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he thought 
that the discussion had been pretty much 
of a duel between Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers; but, at all events, it had clearly 
shown one thing—namely, that the Law 
of Removal all over the country was 
practically dead. It was most mis- 
chievous in its operation, interfering im- 
properly with the free and full circula- 
tion of labour, and ought to be abolished. 
It seemed to be admitted that the bur- 
den of the evils connected with the Law 
of Removal rested chiefly upon the poor 
classes in Ireland. What was it that 
Scottish Members were so much afraid 
of ? They heard much about the inunda- 
tionof paupers who would come into Scot- 
land ; but, as far as he could understand, 
the greatest grievance of all, as affecting 
the Irish paupers, occurred to those Irish 
people who went to Scotland, on account 
of the peculiar harshness of the law in 
Scotland with regard to their obtaining 
a settlement inthat country. It had also 
been said that a uniform dietary in work- 
houses would become necessary in Scot- 
land. If the Bill effected that object, 
it would be a very desirable result. 
With regard to the Law of Removal, 
in many large towns it was now found 
to be unnecessary, and the sooner it 
was done away with the better. A 
Bill ought to be introduced by the Go- 
vernment for that purpose, and he 
believed there would be such a feel- 
ing on all hands in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Removal that the 
Bill would easily pass. He trusted that 
if an absolute pledge were not given by 
the Government to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with these matters, the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
would press the second reading to a 
division, by way of protest against griev- 
ances which were admitted by the Go- 
vernment themselves. The matter might 
be dealt with by a Bill relating solely 
to the Irish poor; but it would be better 
dealt with by a Bill of wider scope. No 
doubt, in establishing a status of irre- 
movability, and giving a pauper an abso- 
lutesettlement, difficulties would occur. It 
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would bo necessary to prevent an acciden- 
tal settlement being ae or persons 
going or being sent to certain favoured 
localities. Perhaps it would be better 
to go a step further and get rid of the 
Law of Settlement altogether. In the 
case of the seaports, it would, no doubt, 
be necessary to make some qualification, 
because they would otherwise be liable 
to support persons who at once, on land- 
ing, became chargeable to the rates. He 
trusted that the desirability of removing 
this Irish grievance would be pressed 
upon the Government by taking a divi- 
sion upon the second reading of this Bill, 
if a pledge to deal with the matter were 
not given, and if that course were taken 
he would give it his support. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that he repre- 
sented a constituency which was, perhaps, 
more affected by the Bill than any other 
constituency in the Kingdom ; and he was 
glad to see in the course of the debate 
that Members who had spoken on both 
sides of the question had said that sea- 
ports should be considered in regard to 
the question in preference to inland 
towns. In Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood there was but one feeling with 
regard to the serious effects which this 
Bill might have if it was passed in its 

resent shape. Speaking for the Poor 

aw Guardians of Liverpool, they had 
always, as a general rule, dealt in the 
most kindly way with the resident Irish 
who had come upon the rates; but what 
they felt was that the Bill, in its present 
shape, would make the vagrant poor 
chargeable to the town in which they 
might reside at the moment. He quite 
agreed that there would be great hard- 
ship in sending back to Ireland those 
who had served the best of their days 
in England; but what they had to fear 
was the vagrant poor, those who had 
not been working in the town for any 
length of time, and who, under this Bill, 
might be chargeable to the place they 
resided in when they came upon the 
rates. What he felt was that it was 
impossible, in a Bill of this kind, to deal 
with the whole question. This Bill dealt 
simply with the Irish poor, and it would 
put the Irish poor in a position in which 
the English poor were not placed. They 
would therefore have one law with re- 
gard to the Irish poor, and another law 
with regard to the English poor ; and he 
was quite sure that the Irish Members 
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deal with the Irish poor on a different 
principle to that which they dealt with 
the English poor. It had been sug- 
gested that the Bill might be changed; 
but he wished to pons out that if it 
was changed at all it must deal with 
the whole question of settlement; and 
he thought that one thing must impress 
itself upon the mind of every Member if 
they were to deal with the whole ques- 
tion of settlement, and to re-adjust the 
Poor Law, and that was that it must 
be done with regard to the question of 
local taxation. It was impossible to 
deal with this question so as to throw 
increased taxation upon one town or one 
district without dealing with the whole 
question of the Poor Law administra- 
tion and with the enlargement of areas 
of taxation, and it would be very unfair 
to deal with that question in a Bill of 
this kind. He felt sure that it was im- 
possible for the Presidentof the Local Go- 
vernment Board to accept the Bill in its 
present form. Was he prepared to enter 
upon the whole question of taxation? 
It would be a very wide and a very 
vexed question. He (Mr. Whitley) was 
prepared to admit that if the area of 
taxation was increased he should be 
very glad indeed—and he was sure his 
constituents would be very glad in- 
deed—to see the Law of Settlement 
abolished; but they could not abolish 
the Law of Settlement if at the same 
time they restricted, as they now re- 
stricted, the area of taxation. He could 
assure the House that there was the 
very strongest feeling in Liverpool that 
this Bill would tend to a great increase 
of vagrant poor. It had teen admitted 
in the debate that there had not been 
many cases of hardship in sending poor 
persons from Liverpool to Ireland. They 
had always welcomed the Irish amongst 
them ; at the same time, they did not 
attempt to conceal that they had added 
very largely to the Poor Law taxation 
of Liverpool; and the taxation in no 
town or city in the Kingdom contributed 
more to the support of the Irish poor 
than that of Liverpool. But so long as 
the Irish had been industrious and resi- 
dent there, they had been quite willing 
to bear that taxation. What they felt 
was this—that in the case of people 
travelling from the South to the North 
of England, who might be vagrants from 
city to city and town to town, it would be 
very hard indeed that they should be 
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settled on the last locality they called at ; 
and as Liverpool had a large Irish 
population—at the present time about 
160,000—it was a very serious question 
affecting Liverpool. He felt that while 
he agreed that the object with which 
the hon. Baronet had brought forward 
this Bill was a very laudable one, and 
while he deeply sympathized with the 
remarks made by Irish Members with 
regard to the cruelty of sending back to 
their own land those who had been in- 
dustrious in England, yetat thesametime 
it would be utterly impossible to accept 
this Bill in its present shape, for it dealt 
only with the Irish poor, and left un- 
touched the condition of the English 
oor; and it was impossible to apply one 
aw of settlement with regard to the Irish 
poor and another law with regard to the 
English poor. The other question also 
remained—how they could deal with the 
Bill so as to include the abolition of 
settlement. He did not think that they 
could. He did not think it was possible 
for the President of the Local Government 
Board to accept the Bill with any hope of 
making it apply to the abolition of the 
poor settlement. The question must in- 
volve the Law of Settlement; and, until 
they were prepared to bring forward a 
Bill to deal with local taxation, spreading 
it over greater areas or making it 
payable out of Imperial taxation, he 
did not think they were in a position to 
discuss the important question raised by 
the Bill brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. PUGH said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. Member for Liverpool 
say the present law ought to be done 
away with. Although he agreed in much 
that had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber, still he believed that the objections 
which he had raised in reference to deal- 
ing with the Irish and English and 
Scotch poor in a different manner could 
be remedied in Committee. The ques- 
tion should be dealt with in a broad and 
liberal spirit. He would remind the 
House that the Law of Settlement had 
its origin in an Act of Charles II. Poor 
persons, as appeared by the Preamble, 
settled in the parish where they found 
most waste land and most wood; they 
cut trees for fuel, and when they de- 
stroyed all the trees they went on to 
another parish. The law was soon re- 
laxed, so as to interfere with persons 
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the parish to which they had removed. 
The tendency of modern legislation was 
to do away with the restrictions that 
existed ; and he hoped the President of 
the Local Government Board would de- 
vise some satisfactory mode of still fur- 
ther carrying out that object. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool had said that 
any Bill upon the subject must touch 
the question of local taxation; but the 
Union Chargeability Act itself, so far 
as regarded this point, did not touch 
that question, except in the slightest 
manner. Unless the President of the 
Local Government Board would give a 
satisfactory pledge that the present ques- 
tion should be dealt with in some other 
way, he should have no hesitation in 
voting for the second reading of the 
Bill, with a view to its amendment in 
Committee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was un- 
fair that English towns, which for years 
reaped the fruits and benefit of Irish 
labour, should, when the people became 
old and incapable, throw back the paupers 
upon the rates of Ireland. He hoped that 
the suggestion of the noble Lord behind 
him (Viscount Emlyn), who had been 
a Member of the Committee upon this 
question, that the matter should be dealt 
with by the Government would be con- 
sidered. It was, no doubt, difficult to pass 
any measure which the Government op- 
posed; but this was a grievance so ac- 
knowledged and felt all over Ireland that 
he hoped the Government would assent 
to the Bill. If the Law of Settlement and 
Removal worked unfairly in England, 
surely it did soin Ireland. He could not 
understand why, if a man spent all his la- 
bour and strength in a particular district, 
heshould not, when he became incapable, 
be cared for by that district. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) had 
remarked that there was no place more 
heavily charged for Irish paupers than 
the city he represented ; but, on the other 
hand, there was no place which had pro- 
fited so much by Irish labour as Liver- 
pool—it was, in fact, indebted for its 
prosperity to its contiguity to Ireland. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he thought 
the remarks of the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Emlyn) had beena valuablecon- 
tribution to the present discussion. They 
had heard from the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Salt) that the subject had been 
before the House ever sincethe year 1847 ; 
it had been before Committees for the last 
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10 years at least; but nothing had been 
done, and they were as far off as ever 
from a settlement of the question. Why 
should it not be settled this year? He 
would propose that the Government, in- 
stead of bringing in a Bill on this sub- 
ject, should frame a Bill and submit it 
to a Committee consisting of English, 
Trish, and Scotch Members. If that 
were done he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that when the Bill was reported on 
by them there would be very little diffi- 
culty in passing it through the House ; 
otherwise, no progress whatever would 
be made in practicallegislation. It was 
said that if the present law was abolished 
there would be an influx of Irish paupers 
into Scotland. There was no ground 
whatever for remarks of that kind. The 
Guardians of the Unions in Ireland 
would tell them that the paupers were 
well clothed and well fed, and he denied 
that there would be an influx of paupers 
into Scotland. Without cheap Irish 
labour in her foundries and coal-pits 
Scotland would not be occupying the 

osition she did to-day; and he asked 
Beotch Members whether they would be 
willing to part with that labour now? 
When men came over and spent 30 or 
40 years of their lives in enriching a 
country, surely it was not fair that they 
should be sent back in their old age. 
He trusted the President of the Local 


Government Board would hold out some | 


hope that the question would be settled, 
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in England had been, for a long series 
of years, continually undergoing a suc- 
cession of relaxations. We had been 
gradually approximating to that which 
he supposed would be the ultimate re- 
sult—the extinction altogether of re- 
moval and of settlement. Many hon. 
Members had spoken as if the case of 
an Irishman in England were excep- 
tionally hard; but an Irishman who 
came to England had precisely tho same 
advantages and disadvantages as an 
Englishman. The English law stood in 
this way—A man who resided three 
years in a parish acquired a settlement. 
That applied equally to a Scotchman or 
an Irishman in England as well as to 
an Englishman. If an Irishman came 
to England and resided three years in a 
parish, without receiving relief, he ac- 
quired a settlement and chargeability 
to that parish, and was no longer re- 
movable to Ireland. Again, if an Eng- 
lishman resided one year without re- 
ceiving relief, not merely in a parish, 
but within the larger area of a Union, 
he was irremovable from that Union. 
But that, again, was not peculiar to Eng- 
lishmen, but applied to Scotchmen or 
Irishmen if they came to this country. 
With those increased facilities for ac- 
quiring settlement and irremovability 
in England, the number of removals to 
Ireland had considerably diminished. 
In 1868 the number of removals was 
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| 508 ; in 1876, the last year for which he 


one way or another, without further | 
/ 196; and out of this 196 there were 85 


delay. 
Mr. DODSON said, that, although he 


| from Liverpool. 


could not look on this Bill as a Bill of a | 


practical character, yet he admitted that 


it had served as the basis of a very | 


valuable and useful discussion. 


He | 


could quite enter into the feelings of | 
Irish Members in regard to that matter, | 
because in Ireland there was no Law of | 
| men under the very same law. The num- 


Removal or of Settlement; and they, 
therefore, not unnaturally felt it a 


hardship that an Irishman who came to | 


England, and there afterwards became 
a pauper, by our Law of Removal and 
Settlement, was thrown as a burden on 
their hands. At the same time, he must 
point out that there was nothing gained 
for the securing of an alteration of the 
law, which might be thought desirable, 
by exaggerating the case against the 
present law. Our Law—he was speaking 
now more particularly of England—our 


Law of Settlement and of Irremovability 
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had the Returns, the number was only 


He did not say that 
there might not be found here and there 
a case in which a removal amounted to 
a matter of hardship; and he did not 
complain if Irishmen took hold of those 
cases and urged them as a ground for an 
alterationofthelaw. But they mighthap- 
pen equally to Englishmen and Scctch- 


ber of cases of hardship from removal to 
Ireland had tended to diminish, because 
the alterations which had been made in 
our laws of late years had been con- 
stantly in the direction of securing 
greater care and supervision, and more 
considerate treatment to the individuals 
who were removed. Since 1860 it had 
been provided that warrants of removal 
to Ireland must be signed at Petty 
Sessions ; the pauper on his removal was 
accompanied by a parochial officer, and 
delivered at the workhouse of the Union 
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of the port nearest to his place of desti- 
nation; and, again, women and chil- 
dren were not allowed to be sent over 
as deck passengers. He merely men- 
tioned those things; they did not, of 
course, affect the general principle as to 
removal. But he had to look at that 
Bill and see what could be done with it. 
The effect of the Bill was this—that an 
Irishman in England would be placed 
in a better position than an Englishman. 
That was not a proposal to which he 
thought those who represented the Eng- 
lish ratepayers and English working 
classes could be expected to assent. Our 
lawsin this country as rv garded the treat- 
ment of persons who became destitute 
must obviously be one and the same for 
all persons, whether they were English- 
men, Scotchmen, or Irishmen. ‘That 
was the fundamental objection to that 
Bill. Under the Bill an Irishman who 
had come over to England might have 
been on the tramp all the time since he 
came; and if he had been three years 
in England he was to be irremovable 
from this country. He was not to ac- 
quire a settlement only, as he might 
now do by a three years’ residence in a 
parish ; he was not to acquire irremova- 
bility, which he might do now by a one 
year’s residence in a Union, but was ab- 
solutely to acquire irremovability from 
England by being in England three 
years. That was different from the 
position of an Englishman or a Scotch- 
man. The position of an Englishman, 
a Scotchman, and an Irishman in Eng- 
land were now the same. If they adopted 
that Bill the Irishman in England would 
be put in a different position from either 
the Englishman or the Scotchman. With 
regard to the Scotch law, that was a 
matter about which Scotch Members 
were more competent to speak than he 
could claim to be; but he should hope 
to see the Scotch law on that subject 
follow, as far as possible, in the footsteps 
of the English law. Indeed, he should 
like to see the law with respect to desti- 
tute persons made the same, as far as 
practicable, throughoutthe United King- 
dom. But some Gentlemen said, ‘‘ That 
being so, let us read this Bill a second 
time; we can amend it in Committee, 
and make it, at all events, applicable to 
England.” But that would be very much 
like repairing the Irishman’s musket 
they had heard of, which required a new 
lock, stock, and barrel. If they took 
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that Bill they must give it a new title, 
a new Preamble, and a new clause. 
Apart from that trifling objection, they 
must alter every word in the Bill; and 
he should like to ask English Members 
who represented English ratepayers, 
English Guardians, and English working 
men, whether they thought it would be 
desirable or fair to make a revolution in 
our Law of Removal and Settlement under 
cover of a Bill introduced by a private 
Member nominally for removing an Irish 
grievance? If they were to make such 
a change of the Law of Removal and 
Settlement, it should be done by a Bill 
brought in plainly and above-board, with 
a clear declaration of the object for which 
it was proposed. He could not assent 
to the second reading of the present 
Bill under the plea that in Committee 
it might be entirely transformed. In 
fact, that would require too complete a 
change to be consistent with the Rules 
and practice of the House. And even 
if such a change could be effected it 
would be unfair to the English rate- 
payers and to those who administered 
the Poor Law in England. Atthe same 
time, he was anxious to see the Poor 
Law in England and in Scotland advance 
further in the direction of relaxation, 
and approximating more and more to 
the extinction of removal and settlement. 
So far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they were engaged in consider- 
ing what could be done in the matter; 
and they hoped to be able this Session 
to lay upon the Table of the House a 
Bill for mitigating and further relaxing 
the Law of Removal in England. He did 
not wish to be compelled to vote against 
the second reading of the Bill if he 
could avoid it; and what he should pre- 
fer to see done was the Amendment 
withdrawn, on the understanding that 
the Bill be withdrawn also. If the 
Mover of the Amendment and the Pro- 
poser of the Bill were not prepared to 
consent to these withdrawals, then he 
should be obliged, though with regret, 
to go into the Lobby against the second 
reading for the reasons he had endea- 
voured to state. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he thought the 
statement of the President of the Local 
Government Board amounted simply to 
an announcement that the Government 
were prepared to do nothing in a case 
where it was admitted on all hands that 
a flagrant injustice existed, 
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Mr. DODSON: I said we hoped to 
introduce a Bill this year. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, a similar state- 
ment was made year after year in answer 
to the complaints of the Irish Members. 
Why was no Bill introduced last year ? 
Was it not trifling with that serious ques- 
tion to say the matter was still under 
the consideration of the Government? 
When the late Liberal Government 
were in Office, the President of the 
Local Government Board informed Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing in 1871 that they 
would deal with the subject as soon 
as they had heard from the Heads of 
the Departments. The Heads of the 
Departments had since been consulted, 
and he believed the result of the con- 
sultation would be found in the Blue 
Book of Evidence which was taken by 
the Committee of 1879. Was it a satis- 
factory auswer to Irish Members, who 
had been complaining of this gross in- 
justice for years, to be told by the Head 
of the Local Government Board that he 
would consider the matter, and, if he 
had time, he would bring in a Bill at the 
close of the Session? He hoped, under 
the circumstances, that the Bill would be 
pressed to a division. The Irish Poor Law 
Code was governed and regulated by 
Statutes distinct and separate from those 
in force in England. The Irish law in 
respect to chargeability and the right of 
removal differed, in many essential par- 
ticulars, from the English and Scotch 
law. Englishmen and Scotchmen could 
not be removed from Ireland if they 
became destitute. He therefore thought 
the Irish case should be dealt with sepa- 
rately, and not mixed up with the cases 
of England and Scotland, as the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
considered. 

Mr. MOORE said, he would also 
express a hope that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) would not desist from his inten- 
tion to divide the House, as he believed. 
from the tone of the House, he would 
get very valuable and wide support ; and 
he did not think there was anything in 
the very milk-and-water statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Dodson) to disturb his opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked them to 
think of the English ratepayers. What 
was the position of the English rate- 
payers? In consequence of the present 
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state of the law the wealthy employer 
was enabled to play off, the cheap labour 
from Ireland against the English la- 
bourer, and when the men became weak 
and infirm throw them off and send them 
back to Ireland to be a burden upon that 
country. They had had Committee after 
Committee upon the question, all ad- 
mitting the injustice inflicted upon Ire- 
land by the present state of the law; yet 
they were now to be told bythe right hon. 
Gentleman that he was still considering 
the matter. In his opinion, the answer 
they had received was most unsatis- 
factory ; and he, therefore, hoped a divi- 
sion would be taken. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he was bound to 
protest against the opposition offered 
to the Bill by the President of the 
Local Government Board, which was 
substantially saying that this subject 
must continue to be a constantly-re- 
curring source of debate in this House, 
and of agitation in Ireland. The speech 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was very unsatisfactory. 
Considering the very general opinion 
that existed as to the necessity of dealing 
with the question, he regretted that the 
Government were not prepared to intro- 
duce a measure of their own. The hon. 
Member for Coleraine would, he hoped, 
take a division in order to enable the 
Irish Members to express their disap- 
probation of the course taken by the 
Government. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE, in reply, said, 
he was glad to find, from the observa- 
tions made on both sides of the House, 
that the principle of the Bill was ge- 
nerally approved, although some hon. 
Gentlemen did not agree with the 
manner in which the Bill was drawn. 
He thought the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who proposed the Amendment to 
the Bill was the best that had been 
made in support of it, because his only 
argument was that he did not like the 
Bill as regarded Scotland, and there the 
matter ended. He denied the statement 
that one of the reasons why Irishmen 
went to Scotland was because the food 
was very much better in the Scotch 
workhouses. As far as he knew, he be- 
lieved it was the other way, because in 
the workhouse with which he was con- 
nected—and that was a fair type of all 
the workhouses throughout the country 
—the food was infinitely superior. He 
regretted very much to hear the speech 
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of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which had done nothing to 
remove the difficulties in the way of 
Irish Members. He hoped the risht 
hon. Gentleman would, before the end 
of the Session, bring in a larger and 
more extended Bill. He should have 
been very glad to have adopted the 
recommendations of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; 
but as the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had completely thrown 
over these suggestions, he felt that there 
was no course open to him but to ask 
the House to divide, much as he should 
have liked to come to an amicable ar- 
rangement and understanding with Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
172: Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agrecd to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 


ALLOTMENTS BILL.—{Birt 90.] 
(Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brand, Mr. 
Bryce.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the principle of the Bill had 
been already received with favour on 
both sides of the House; but legislation 
was postponed because the Allotment 
Management Act of 1873 had not re- 
ceived a sufficient trial. It had now 
done so, and its inutility had made more 
manifest the necessity for the present 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to oblige 
the trustees of charitable and common 
lands to let such lands in small lots to 
labourers and cottagers, instead of let- 
ting them in large quantities to farmers 
and others. According to this Bill, the 
cottagers or those concerned might, if 
necessary, apply to the County Court 
Judge for an order to compel the trus- 
tees to carry out the provisions of 
the Bill. The prejudices of farmers 
against such legislation were disap- 
pearing, for it was found that the only 
way of keeping the best labourers was 
to give them some interest in land which 
they could cultivate for themselves. He 
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had received a large number of letters 
from clergymen and others urging that 
this legislation was necessary to prevent 
their districts becoming depopulated ; 
and the Bishop of Ely had written an 
interesting letter, giving an account of 
a successful experiment he had made in 
the letting of land in small allotments. 
It was daily becoming more and more 
evident that, unless something of this 
kind were done, the redundant popu- 
lation of the towns would increase at an 
alarming rate, while agriculturists would 
lose the labour that was required for 
the cultivation of the land. He begged 
to move the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
it highly desirable that the Bill should 
be passed. Labourers in rural districts 
were hard pushed indeed if they could 
not supplement their scanty wages by 
some little cultivation in the shape of 
garden or allotment ground. Many men 
in the country would have been unable 
to bring up their families in respecta- 
bility except for the support they had 
derived from small plots of land which 
had been let to them. Besides, it gave 
a man something to do in his spare 
hours. He could speak from experience 
of the immense advantages derivable 
from the cultivation of garden plots. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he was rejoiced 
to add a word in favour of this measure. 
He did not believe it could meet with 
any opposition in the House, and he was 
glad to hear that the Government in- 
tended to assent to the second reading. 
It would, however, be an improvement, 
in his opinion, if a provision could be 
introduced to the effect that glebes might 
be cut up for allotments. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD thought the 
Bill would be of great value in reference 
to inclosures, 4s many schemes for inclo- 
sure had been rejected, because the allot- 
ments proposed to be made were so in- 
conveniently situated that they could not 
be made use of. By the 5th clause of 
the Bill it was proposed to give power 
to let allotments inconveniently situated, 
and to take land in other parts of the 
neighbourhood. He wished to add an 
example to show how great was the de- 
sire of the poor to obtain allotments of 
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this character. Mr. Henley, formerly a 
Member of that House, had upon his 
estate set aside 109 acres of land to be 
let in allotments of about one acre in 
extent, just as was proposed by this Bill. 
There were no conditions whatever at- 
tached to the letting. Any labourer, 
except a person of bad character, could 
apply for an allotment, and he was 
accepted as a yearly tenant. On the 
10S acres there were 105 tenants. The 
result had been that one of the Assistant 
Commissioners employed by the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission had testified to 
the superiority of the crops on these 
allotments, as compared with the crops 
on the adjoining farms. The tenants 
occasionally clubbed together and hired 
a steam threshing-machine. The rental 
was about the same as that of other land 
in the locality, and the tenants of each 
allotment paid a local rate. The finan- 
cial results were most extraordinary. 
During 45 years since the commence- 
ment of this mode of letting one-acre 
allotments the rents had been entirely 
and without exception paid; and the 
accounts in September, 1879, showed 
that only five out of the 105 tenants 
were in arrear of any sort. He did not 
think the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could desire stronger evi- 
dence than that to make him support 
the principle of this measure. The Re- 
ports of the Assistant Commissioners 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission 
showed that the farmers generally were 
now disposed to prefer labourers who 
had the advantage of allotments. The 
farmers said that one of the most bene- 
ficial results was that the children were 
in very early years trained to agri- 
cultural employment, and another ad- 
vantage was that they acquired habits 
of thrift and industry, which were so 
valuable to all classes of the community. 
He trusted that the Bill would be passed, 
and that the result would be beneficial 
and speedy. 

CotoneL BARNE supported the Bill. 
He did not think the House wished to 
produce a race of occupiers on the Irish 
scale of two or three acres. Therefore, 
he thought that the allotments for 
labourers ought to be limited to some- 
thing like one acre, whereon they might 
make a certuin amount of money with- 
out endeavouring to live upon it—an 
attempt which must end in starva- 
tion. 


Mr, Arthur Arnold 
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Mr. WIGGIN said, he had great 
pleasure in supporting the second read- 
ing of the Bill, which must have a very 
beneficial effect in inducing the better 
class of labourers to remain in the dis- 
tricts in which their labour was re- 

uired. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was glad to 
be able to give the support of the Go- 
vernment to the second reading of the 
Bili; but he was bound to inform the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) that some of the clauses, par- 
ticularly Clauses 4 and 5, would require 
consideration at the hands of the Go- 
vernment. He did not know that there 
was any great objection to the principle 
of the measure, but only to the mode in 
which the proposal was to be carried out. 
He entirely sympathized in what had 
been said in favour of the principle of 
allotments, for he was himself a trustee 
of charity land on which the very system 
proposed in this Bill had been carried 
out for 20 years with the greatest benefit 
to the people in the neighbourhood. 
With the understanding which he had 
mentioned, he would agree to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he was glad 
the Government had accepted the prin- 
ciple of this most valuable measure, and 
hoped they would have no objection to 
extend it to Scotland; and, in addition 
to dealing with the lands specified in this 
Bill, he sincerely hoped they would also 
deal with glebe lands. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
additional work imposed by this Bill 
being thrown upon the County Court 
Judges. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he should 
support the second reading of the mea- 
sure ; but he felt that it required a deal 
of amendment in Committee with refer- 
ence to many of its details. At least, 
that was his opinion after a first perusal 
of its provisions. There was the provi- 
sion with regard to the trustees of chari- 
ties being called upon to put up their 
allotments at annual tender. He thought 
that that plan might work unfairly and 
unjustly in the case of a man who, hav- 
ing improved his allotment, should have 
his rent raised in consequence at the end 
of the year. That would act very un- 
fairly, and prevent holders of allotments 
from improving them as they otherwise 
would. Therefore, on the whole, al- 
though the Bill deserved support, he 
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thought that it required considerable | 
improvement in the direction which he | 
had indicated. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON sup-, 
ported the Bill. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that he had some experience of the 
working of charities referred to by his. 
hon. Friend (Sir Baldwyn Leighton). ; 
He happened to be the Chairman of a 
Charity whose funds were equally dis-— 
tributed between the church and the | 
poor of the parish. He could say that 
the trustees would be very glad to make | 
as much rent as they could out of the | 
land by letting it in allotments under | 
certain circumstances and conditions; 
but that could not certainly be carried 
out in every case. The Charity Commis- 
sioners must know that the trustees of 
charitiescould not afford to let off the best 
parts of their land and leave the worst por- 
tion on their hands. The persons wishing 
to become possessed of allotments would 
only take the best portions; and, there- 
fore, the clause in the Bill on the subject 
would require to be so amended that 
that injustice would be guarded against. 
On the broad question, he quite agreed 
that if a man had the time after a hard 
day’s work to cultivate an allotment, 
it would be a good thing, for it would 
enable him to meet, perhaps, the rent 
of his cottage. But there should be 
no letting of land in such a quantity 
as would induce a man to believe that 
he could support himself and his family 
by confining his labour to its cultiva- | 
tion. The general principle of the Bill, | 
under certain circumstances, might be | 
good ; but it might also be abused. He, | 
however, would offer no opposition to 
the second reading of the Bill; but he 
hoped that the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) would care- 
fully consider the provisions of his mea- 
sure, and deal fairly and considerately 
with all the points that had been raised 
during the present discussion. It was 
clear that the details required to be ex- 
tensively amended, and on the manner 
in which the hon. Member was prepared 
to meet the views of others depended 
the fate of the Bill during its future 
stages. He should not oppose the second 
reading. 





Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 7th June, 
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ARKLOW HARBOUR BILL.—[Br1x 137.] 


(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, there were 
provisions in the Bill of a very danger- 
ous character, and that it would not be 
of the utility that Irish Members sup- 
posed. He was not opposed to give 
grants of public money for the promo- 
tion and keeping in repair of all fishery 
harbours on our exposed coasts; but as - 
regarded the East Coast of Scotland, the 
Government had recently given them to 
understand that no further grants of 
public money were to be given for these 
purposes. On the very day that decla- 
ration was made this Bill passed a 
second reading, and he believed his own 
was the only voice raised not in protest 
against it, but to call attention to the 
fact that one principle was applied to 
Ireland which was not applied to the 
other exposed coasts of the country. 
For himself, he should like to see 
£500,000 sterling given to harbour pur- 
poses every year; but he thought the 
piecemeal principle he had referred to 
of absolutely refusing even the considera- 
tion of these grants to Scotland rather a 
singular method of proceeding. On the 
understanding, however, that by grant- 
ing this Bill the principle was to be ap- 
plied all round, he would not oppose the 
Bill. 

GeneRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the present Government had 
taken up this question because the pre- 
vious Government had committed them- 
selves to the principle of a loan and 
a grant. He cordially agreed in many 
of the remarks which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for the St. Andrew’s 
Burghs (Mr. Williamson), and was 
quite willing to see the system of grants 
for the purpose of improving all fishery 
harbours extended to England and Scot- 
land. His own opinion was that many 
millions might with advantage be spent 
in the way of improving harbours; but 
the greatest care being taken to employ 
efficient engineers, and otherwise to 
provide against any waste of the money 
granted. The Government could not 
render a more useful service to the 
Kingdom than by examining into the 
results of all previous outlays, public 
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and private, on harbours, with a view 
to expose the defects, as well as suc- 
cesses, in respect to the works. In that 
way, the knowledge, which too often 
died with the life of an engineer, would 
be placed on record ; and thus the mis- 
takes, as well as successes, would form 
guides to the engineers of the existing 
generation. ‘Till then, money could not 
safely be invested in harbour works. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that a 
similar scheme had received the atten- 
tion of the late Government, who, how- 
ever, felt themselves unable to accede to 
‘ the terms of the Wicklow Copper Mining 
Company, and were not disposed to pay 
money for what they considered of no 
value whatever. The principal differ- 
ence between the present Bill and the 
Bill introduced by the late Government 
was that the present Bill involved a pay- 
ment of £5,000 to the Mining Company, 
and also a larger expenditure upon the 
harbour than was previously contem- 
plated. The present Government, he 
had no doubt, had fully satisfied them- 
selves of the expediency of what was 
now proposed ; and, therefore, he would 
not oppose the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was in favour 
of making grants for the purpose of 
saving the lives of sailors, irrespective 
of the question whether they were the 
lives of English or Irishmen. He would, 
however, be glad to see the Irish bestir 
themselves a little more in the use they 
made of their own fisheries. He was 
surprised to find in Kerry—a county 
with over 210,000 inhabitants, and over 
100 miles of coast line—only 21 persons 
were engaged in that industry; and he 
hoped they would in future show a 
greater disposition to help themselves in 
the matter. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
supported the Bill, because it was merely 
an enabling Bill to carry out an arrange- 
ment, the principle of which was sanc- 
tioned by the late Government, and also 
on the ground of general utility. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the principle on which the Government 
proceeded in this matter was the im- 
provement of the Irish fisheries. He 
need not speak of the importance of 
bringing that before the House. With 
regard to the difference in principle 
between the two Bills, referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), it 


General Sir George Balfour 
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was perfectly true that a sum of £5,000 
was to be paid to the Wicklow Copper 
Company, and the reason was that 
unless that sum was paid it would be 
impossible for the harbour to be pro- 
ceeded with. The Company had rights 
which they would not forego, and ac- 
cordingly the Government were com- 
pelled to purchase them. Some further 
expenditure would also have to be in- 
curred in consequence of a violent storm, 
in which the existing works suffered con- 
siderably. The details of the Bill had 
been carefully considered by the Select 
Committee; and he thought that the 
report of the engineer to the harbour 
was thoroughly satisfactory. He trusted 
his estimate of the cost of the work 
would stand the test of experience. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF FINE ART, 
&c.) BILL—[Brz 119.] 


(Mr. Hastings, Viscount Sandon, Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy, Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Agnew.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —-(.Ur. Hastings.) 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he strongly objected to the Bill as it 
stood. In the first place, its drafting 
was very unsatisfactory, and the whole 
subject was one which ought to be dealt 
with by the Government. Last year the 
hon. Member brought in a Bill with 
157 clauses, which might have been 
passed at any time of the morning, had 
it not been for the operatioz of the Half- 
past 12 Rule. The 4th clause of the 
Bill gave to any person executing any 
work of art the sole right of reproducing 
it in any form or material. Now, the 
present state of the law wasthis. If an 
artist sold his picture he might make an 
arrangement with the purchaser reserv- 
ing the copyright to himself, otherwise 
the copyright lapsed. That was a very 
fair arrangement. But what was now 
proposed was that purchasers should be 
entrapped into buying pictures without 
knowing that the copyright did not be- 
long to them. He could not conceive 
why a new arrangement should be made 
for works of art, while the great ques- 
tion of the copyright of literary works 
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was left out of the question. He was 
anxious that there should be no legisla- 
tion on copyright in this country until 
some arrangement was made with foreign 
countries on the subject. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was proceeding to read in suc- 
cession several clauses of the Bill, and to 
comment on them, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it would 
be irregular to go through the Bill in 
that way, clause by clause. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he would, of course, obey the 
Speaker’s ruling; but he observed that 
he did .not see how it was possible to 
establish a copyright in photographs. 
They saw photographs published every 
day of what were called professional 
beauties, in every possible attitude. 
These were more popular matters of sale 
than the photographs of statesmen ; but 
how were they to say what was copy- 
right in them? A professional beauty 
might have a favourite attitude in which 
she sat to one artist. Was she not to be 
allowed to sit in that attitude to another 
photographer ? 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





ARTILLERY RANGES BILL. 


Select Committee on Artillery Ranges Bill 
nominated of :—Mr. Acuanp, Mr. Catuan, Sir 
Arruur Hayrer, and Viscount Lewisnam :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Three to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill be 
referred to the Committee, and that the Peti- 
tioners praying to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents be heard against the Bill, 
and Counsel heard in support of the Bill.— 
(Sir Arthur Hayter.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— Punto Bris—Ordered—First 
Reading — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * [166}; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 7) * [167]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 8)* 
p68); Poor Law Settlement)* [170]; Poor 

ates * [171]. 
Second Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
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toms and Inland Revenue Buildings (Ire- 
land) * [156]. 

Committee — Report — County Courts (Ireland) 
[18-169]; Metropolis Management and Build- 
ing Acts Amendment [107]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) * [130]. 

Third Reading—Arklow Harbour* [137], and 
passed, 

NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Right Hon. George Otto Trevelyan, 
for the Hawick District of Burghs. 


QUESTIONS. 
etna 0 leone 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—COMPULSORY 
AUDIT—LEGISLATION. 


Mx. M‘LAREN asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
true, as stated in the newspapers, that 
the Government are going to introduce 
a measure for the compulsory audit of 
the accounts of friendly societies; and, 
whether the Government have or intend 
to acquire any information as to the 
views of friendly societies on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of pro- 
posing any legislation on the subject. 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. AINSWORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will introduce a Clause in the 
Ballot Act Continuance Bill extending 
the Act to all elections for municipal, 
poor law, and local purposes, as well as 
to Parliamentary elections ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: My hon. 
Friend seems to overlook the fact that 
the Bill, as amending and continuing 
the Act of 1872, provides for municipal 
elections. As to applying the ballot to 
Poor Law elections, it is difficult to do 
so while the system of plural voting is in 
force at these elections. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
INSPECTOR WEBB. 

Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a disturbance 
which took place on 3rd May in the city 
of Kilkenny; whether it is true that 
Sub-Inspector Webb, who was riding 
through the crowd, told a man who 
caught the bridle of his horse, ‘If you 
catch my horse again, I will shoot you ;” 
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and, whether he will advise this officer 
to be more guarded in the language he 
uses in public, especially on occasions of 
excitement? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No, 
Sir; Sub-Inspector Webb did not use 
the language attributed to him in the 
Question of the hon. Member, nor any 
such language. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he had been 
informed by credible witnesses that the 
words were used. 


Army— Contracts 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—LIMERICK GAOL 
—DETENTION OF LETTERS. 

Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. Egar, 
Governor of Limerick Prison, has re- 
cently detained several letters written by 
Mr. Abraham, who is suffering imprison- 
ment under the 34th of Edward IIL., 
without informing him of the fact ; and, 
whether he will make a regulation pro- 
viding that when prisoners’ letters are 
detained they shall be informed of the 
reasons, and allowed to score out the ob- 
jectionable parts ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounnson): No, 
Sir; no letters written by Mr. Abraham 
—who has been committed in default of 
giving security for good behaviour— 
have been detained by the Governor of 
Limerick Prison. 

Mr. REDMOND: Mr. Abraham has 
informed me that they have been de- 
tained. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have, I think, better information. I 
have it direct from the Governor of the 
gaol himself. 


ASYLUMS (SCOTLAND)—THE NEW 
LANARKSHIRE ASYLUM. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he is aware that the Committee of the 
Lanarkshire District Board of Lunacy 
has selected a site for a new asylum 
thirty-six miles distant from Glasgow, 
notwithstanding that a large proportion 
of the inmates will necessarily belong to 
Glasgow; and, whether, seeing that site 
will involve much cost in travelling, and 
both cost and inconvenience to friends 
visiting the inmates, he will have the 
matter reconsidered before the site is 
finally adopted ? 


Mr, edmond 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had received a com- 
munication this morning from the Board 
in Glasgow, in which they said they 
would postpone further measures with 
reference to the proposed site until other 
sites had been examined. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—TREASON 
AND TREASON-FELONY. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, How many trials 
for treason or treason felony have taken 
place in Ireland within the last ten 
years, and in how many cases the juries 
have disagreed or acquitted the pri- 
soners; and, if the House can be fur- 
nished with any statistics as to the per- 
centage of acquittals and disagreements 
in the case of any of the crimes men- 
tioned in the first Clause of the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill, as compared with 
findings for other species of crime? He 
put down this Question in the hope that 
they might have some definite informa- 
tion upon the subject when they were 
discussing the second reading of the 
Prevention of Crime Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
do not think the Returns which the 
hon. Member asks for could possibly be 
made out much, if at all, under two 
months, and would, in any event, neces- 
sitate the Crown Solicitors and Clerks 
of the Crown being taken from their 
regular duties. However, the Chief 
Secretary authorizes me to say that he 
will see what can be done. 

Mr. HEALY said, it would be equally 
satisfactory if some Member of the Go- 
vernment would import into his speech 
to-night the information required. His 
own impression was that during the last 
10 years there had not been one trial 
for treason-felony. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it was impossible that he could speak to- 
night as to the judicial proceedings of 
the last 10 years. 


ARMY—CONTRACTS FOR MEAT. 
Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that a meat contractor has been selected 
in the Northern District to supply meat 
to the troops at Newcastle and Sun- 


derland, and to the Third Battalion of 
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the Northumberland Fusiliers, after re- 
peated complaints against him, and a 
request from the control officer that he 
should not be allowed to contract again 
for supplying the troops in the North ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
noble Earl, 1 have to state that there is 
no information on this subject in the 
War Office. But, having telegraphed 
to York, where these matters are ma- 
naged, I find that the Commissariat 
officer of the district did not agree with 
the local officer at Newcastle in con- 
sidering that the contractor’s name 
should be struck off the list; but has 
warned him, and given him another 
chance. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOL- 
WICH--PAY OF LABOURERS. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the wages paid 
to the Control labourers in the Royal 
Arsenal are lower than those paid to 
men similarly employed in the Manu- 
facturing Departments; and, if so, whe- 
ther, having regard to the enhanced cost 
of many of the necessaries of life, he 
will consider the subject, with a view to 
increasing their remuneration ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; the 
wages of the labourers in the Ordnance 
Store Department, formerly called Con- 
trol labourers, are practically the same 
as are paid to men similarly employed 
in the Manufacturing Departments. 
There are some men called labourers in 
the Royal Gun Factories who work at 
the furnaces, and their wages somewhat 
exceed those of the Ordnance Store De- 
sper I see no reason to raise the 
atter, which are regulated by the mar- 
ket rates, as the men have no pension. 


IRELAND—ARRESTS IN COUNTY 
LOUTH. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether he will 
have any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House the Returns moved for 
with respect to arrests in the county of 
Louth and detention in custody of James 
Kane and five other young men from 
February 26th to March 7th, bail being 
refused, on a charge of arson; whether 
he is aware that Captain Coote, R.M. in 
dismissing the case, said there was no 
evidence whatever against them; and, 
whether he has ordered a prosecution 
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for perjury against Thomas and Bridget 
Miles, upon whose information the ac- 
cused parties were arrested ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): In 
reply to the first Question, I am unable 
to consent to lay these Papers on the 
Table. In reply to the second Question, 
I am not aware whether the magistrate 
made the observation attributed to him 
in the Question. In reply to the third 
Question, I have not directed a prosecu- 
tion for perjury, nor do I find that the 
magistrates who heard the case took any 
step for the prosecution of the Miles’s for 
perjury. If James Kane and the other 
persons accused of arson, or any of them 
considered themselves aggrieved by a 
false charge, they might have applied, 
or might still apply, for informations 
against any persons whom they charge 
with perjury ; but, up to the present, I 
do not find that they have done so. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—MR. 
PHILIP BRANIGAN. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether he will 
direct that Copies be laid upon the 
Table of the House of the informations 
sworn by an informer named Rice, in 
the case of Mr. Philip Branigan, of 
Dunleer, and four others, on an alleged 
conspiracy to murder Sub- Inspector 
O’Callaghan, and of all other infor- 
mations sworn or depositions taken be- 
fore the magistrates presiding in public 
at Petty. Sessions at Dunleer, on Tues- 
day 2nd May ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouxson): Sir, 
these informations have been submitted 
to me, and are at present under my con- 
sideration. Under these circumstances, 
I cannot direct copies to be laid on the 
Tabie. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in con- 
sequence of the answers ho had received 
to these two Questions, which he had 
placed upon the Paper in view of to- 
night’s discussion, he would conclude 
with a Motion for Adjournment. On the 
26th of February last, five young men 
were arrested at midnight, and after 
they had been detained until March the 
7th, bail having been refused, Captain 
Coote, the special Resident Magistrate, 
dismissed the charges, saying there was 
no evidence to support them. Not- 
withstanding this auf the professions of 
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the Attorney General for Ireland in the 
House, no prosecution for perjury had 
been directed. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, 25 persons were arrested on 
sworn informations which implicated 28 
persons, accusing them of conspiracy to 
murder. It was alleged that they had 
subscribed £100 to secure the murder of 
acertain person. On the 2nd of May 
this charge was formally investigated in 
Court, and the magistrates dismissed it, 
remarking that there was not a scintilla 
of evidence to support it. Would the 
Attorney General for Ireland lay upon 
the Table of the House such information 
upon this matter as would enable the 
House to judge of the conduct of the 
Irish Executive with regard to it? He 
hoped that this information would be 
afforded to the House, or that they 
should have some statement that a pro- 
secution for perjury would be instituted, 
so that it would not be necessary for him 
to press his Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Jr. 
Callan,)—put, and negatived. 


NAVY—THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the statement in the ‘‘ Observer” 
of May 14th, that the vessels of the 
Channel Squadron are under repair at 
the various dockyards is correct; and, 
if so, whether there are no ships of the 
Channel Squadron at the present time 
available for service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am happy to say that there is no truth 
in the statement referred to by the hon. 
Member. The four ships forming the 
Channel Squadron are in all respects 
ready for sea. They are at Portland for 
the purpose of drill and exercise. The 
Sultan will be added to the Fleet in a 
few days. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE CARRIAGE 
DUTIES — MAIN ROADS (SOUTH 
WALES). 

Viscount EMLYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he can, 
without going into details, state to the 
House whether any portion of the pro- 
’ posed incrcased Tax upon Carriages will 


Mr. Callan 
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be applied to the maintenance of main 
roads in South Wales? He explained 
that he had asked this Question a fort- 
night ago, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated in reply that he would 
let him see some correspondence that 
had passed between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and Gentlemen representing por- 
tions of South Wales. A week after- 
wards, however, he had received a letter 
from the right hon. Gentleman saying 
that he regretted that the correspond- 
ence to which he had referred did not 
exist. ‘Then the right hon. Gentloman 
went on to say that if he wanted any 
additional information—he had at that 
time received none—he was to refer to 
an auswer given to a Question put by 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour). He had referred to that 
answer, and found that it did not convey 
any information either. He did not 
mention this with a view of finding 
fault, but simply to explain why he 
asked the Question a second time. 

Mr. DODSON (for The CHAncELtox 
of the Excurquer) explained that his 
right hon. Friend was under a misap- 
prehension when he spoke of correspond- 
ence on this subject between himself and 
Members from South Wales. In answer 
to the present Question, he could only 
say that the case of South Wales was a 
special case requiring special considera- 
tion. The Government were not pre- 
pared, however, to state their inten- 
tions with regard to it, until an oppor- 
tunity was afforded them of going into 
details, and of explaining their complete 
scheme. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
RELIEF OF DESTITUTION. 


Mr. BRODRICK (for Mr. Brppett) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) Bill, he will deal with the cases of 
families who are rendered destitute by 
the fathers having been murdered be- 
cause they paid their rent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This I under- 
stand to be really an appeal for some 
assistance, under peculiar circumstances, 
to the surviving representatives of par- 
ticular persons. I would rather not give 
an opinion on that subject without con- 
sulting the Government of Ireland; but 
I am quite clear that it is not in any 
way germane to the Bill for dealing 
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with arrears of rent, and should be con- 
sidered apart from it. 

Mr. BRODRICK : In consequence of 
the answer, I beg to give Notice that 
upon the second reading of the Bill I 
shall call attention to the injustice of the 
Government in this matter. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— MR. 
SHERIDAN. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House what are 
the charges contained in the fresh war- 
rant recently issued for the apprehension 
of Mr. Sheridan ? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
must respectfully decline to answer this 
Question. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government have cancelled the 
warrant for the apprehension of Mr. 
Sheridan; and, whether they intend to 
avail themselves of that gentleman’s 
co-operation in preserving order in the 
West of Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will give the 
hon. Member all the information in my 
power. ‘There is a warrant out against 
Mr. Sheridan, dated December 21, 1881. 
It is a warrant under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act. It has not 
been executed, and neither has it been 
cancelled. The reason why it has not 
been executed is that the authorities 
have not been able to execute it. Mr. 
Sheridan was previously arrested under 
asimilar warrant on March 15, 1881, 
and he was released on September 18, 
1881. That is all the information I 
have to give. As to the latter part of 
the Question, I am not aware of any 
reason the hon. Member has to put such 
a Question to me—[‘‘Oh!”]—at any 
rate, I must decline to answer it until 
the hon. Gentleman has given me some 
intelligible account of his reasons for 
supposing that in any shape there is any 
co-operation between Mr. Sheridan and 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. TOTTENHAM asked, When the 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I was in hopes 
that the Bill would have been circulated 
to-day, and it will, I believe, be circulated 
to-morrow. I may assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that he will find it to be a brief and 
comparatively simple measure, with the 
contents of which the House is already 
in some degree familiar from the provi- 
sions of the Bill of last year. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
should like to ask the Prime Minister, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the Whitsuntide holi- 
days ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House has 
been indulgent upon this subject, and I 
am afraid I must ask it for a further 
extension of that indulgence. I will, 
however, tell the House what the pre- 
sent state of Business enables me to an- 
nounce. There are three subjects which 
the Government are particularly bound 
to keep in view at the present moment. 
The first and foremost of them all is the 
Bill for the Prevention of Crime in Ire- 
land, with regard to which it is our 
opinion that it is desirable that it should 
be disposed of as rapidly as may be, ex- 
pedition being desirable in the interests 
of all persons concerned, and for the 
dignity of the House itself. It must be 
proceeded with rapidly, consistently with 
the due and fair discussion which I am 
quite confident there will not be in any 
quarter of the House any disposition to 
exceed. It may be that the debate on 
the second reading of the Bill will be 
closed to-night; but if it should not be 
so closed I think it will certainly be our 
duty to ask for a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow for the purpose of bringing it to 
a close, and in that case there will be 
ample time at the Evening Sitting to 
dispose of a question of considerable in- 
terest and importance which stands on 
the Paper for to-morrow. Then, with 
regard to the Committee on the Bill, 
that is a stage with regard to which hon. 
Gentlemen ought to have some little 
time allowed for preparing any Amend- 
ments they may think fit to propose, and 
for placing them on the Paper. We 
should propose, therefore, to go into 
Committee on the Bill on Tuesday, at 
2 o'clock. [‘‘Oh!”] It seems to me 
that that is a reasonable period for pre- 
paring any Amendments on the Bill, 
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which, after all, is not in any way a com- | 


plex Bill. Some of its points are very 
important, no doubt ; but they are points 
about which, I think, there should not 
be any greut difficulty in arriving at con- 
clusions. I think, further, in regard to 
that Bill, that I should be justified in 
asking the House to allow us to proceed 
from day to day until we have finished 
Committee and Report. That is the Bill 
which must occupy the first place in our 
considerations. There is also what we 
consider an exceedingly important Bill 
on the subject of Arrears; and I said on 
a former day that I hoped to find, in the 
necessary interstices of the proceedings 
in connection with the Prevention of 
Crime Bill, an opportunity for proceed- 
ing with the Arrears Bill. I shall take 
the judgment of the House on the second 
reading of that Bill on Monday next. 
There is another subject which I hope 
will not take any lengthened time to dis- 

ose of. We have done what we could 
in respect to Supply, and we are in a 
better position in the matter of Supply 
than we were this time last year—though 
that is not, perhaps, saying a great deal. 
At the same time, it will be necessary, 
in consequence of the pressure of Irish 
Business, that we should ask the House 
to give us another Vote of Credit for one 
month, and that Vote must be in opera- 
tion before the lst of June. Under these 
circumstances, many hon. Gentlemen 
have suggested that the House might 
make a patriotic and entire sacrifice of 
the Whitsuntide holidays, and take a 
week later in the Session. But I am 
bound to say that I believe that if once 
we get detached from the tradition of 
our Whitsuntide holidays, however great 
may be the gratification of making a pa- 
triotic sacrifice, there would be very little 
chance of our getting a week later on. 
What I should propose to the House is, 
that if it is the pleasure of the House we 
should work steadily through next week, 
probably down to Friday, or, if neces- 
sary, even to Saturday, for the purposes 
I have described, and for no other 
purpose; and I should hope that by 
Tuesday or Wednesday next we may be 
able to make some definitive arrange- 
ment. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS: Does 
the Attorney General propose to go on 
with the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill to-night 
or not ? 


Wr. Gladstone 
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no chance of it whatever. . 

Mr. ANDERSON wished to ask the 
Prime Minister, whether, when he spoke 
of proceeding from day to day with the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, he intended to 
ask the House to meet on Wednesday, 
and take that day away from private 
Members—whether he intended, for the 
first time in recent years, to get rid of 
the absurd practice of ‘‘ knocking off” 
for the Derby ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether 
there was any intention of going on with 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
which was down on the Paper ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated on a 
former day that I would not ask the 
House for any further proceeding on 
that Bill before Whitsuntide. With 
regard to Wednesday next, I should be 
much better pleased if, as in the last 
few years, it could be left in the hands of 
Members of the House to deal with that 
matter; but, undoubtedly, if it should 
seem necessary for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with this Bill, which we propose 
should be read a second time to-night, 
I should not scruple to ask the House 
to meet on Wednesday in order to go on 
with it. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SECTION 21. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that a Motion in his 
name for the production of a copy of the 
Shorthand Writers’ Notes of the Evi- 
dence and Decisions given under the 
twenty-first section of the Land Act of 
1881 respecting applications by lease- 
holders to have their leases voided, had 
been blocked by a Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. Cotes) ; and he wished to know whe- 
ther there was any objection to put the 
House in possession of as much informa- 
tion as possible on that subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sorry 
that they should do anything which 
seemed to indicate that they were op- 
posed to the production of informa- 
tion ; but he was bound to say it was 
necessary that that proposal should not 
pass without notice. The fact was, they 
had not the strength consistent with the 
due despatch of Business to produce the 
mass of information called for; but if 
the hon. Gentleman would kindly com- 








municate with the Attorney General for 
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portunity to obtain any portion of the 
information he might think the most 
interesting, or might desire to have 
access to—of course, for the general 
benefit of the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— S90 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 157.] 


(Secretary Sir Witliam Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL rose to move the 


following Amendment :— 


“ That outrage and disaffection in Ireland are 
due above all to the unjust and merciless evic- 
tion of upwards of 40,000 men, women, and 
children by the police and military forces of the 
Crown during the tenure of office of the Right 
honourable Member for Bradford. 

“ That the feeling of exasperation caused by 
this eviction of a whole population has been in- 
tensified by the conduct of numerous magis- 
trates, police officers, and other officials in 
causing the slaying and wounding of men, 
women, and children without any subsequent 
punishment or trial for such slaying and wound- 
in 


oe 

‘* That the assassination of two members of the 
Irish Government, which could not have oc- 
curred except through the criminal negligence 
of the Irish police as organized by the Right 
honourable Member for Bradford, and which 
has been universally condemned and deplored 
it Ireland, is no excuse or palliation for confis- 
cating the safety and liberty of the Irish 

ple. 

“And that, under these circumstances, the 
proposed Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill 
can only act as a provocation to discontent, 
and as a fatal obstacle to good government, 
order, and tranquillity.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I thought to have 
had an opportunity of mentioning to the 
hon. Member that his Amendment as it 
stands can scarcely be put; that is to 
say, with regard to the three first para- 
graphs of that Amendment, because 
really they are not relevant to the Bill 
before the House. The last paragraph, 
however, is relevant; and if the hon. 
Member thinks proper to confine him- 
self to the last paragraph of his Amend- 
ment it can properly be put. 


VOL. CCLXIX. [ruiep senizs.] 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose to 
speak against the second reading of the 
Bill. A good deal of the matter which 
had been inserted in his name as an 
Amendment was put down for the pur- 
pose of placing before the House as 
early as possible some of the exceptional 
points on which he and other Members 
of the House felt bound to oppose the 
Bill; but, of course, it was not his in- 
tention to insist on them as Amend- 
ments upon the present occasion. But, 
in face of the manner in which the 
public opinion of the country had been 
misled for the past few years with re- 
gard to the real cause of the disturbed 
condition of Ireland, he felt it necessary 
to take the earliest possible steps to 
place upon record at least a sketch of 
some of the reasons for which the Bill 
ought to be opposed. For the last two 
years the people of Great Britain had 
been kept in the dark with regard to the 
real condition of Ireland, and with re- 
gard to the real causes of the disturb- 
ances in that country. He referred es- 
pecially to the period since the present 
Government came into Power, and since 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) took 
Office. At the same time, he did not 
mean to convey that the disturbed con- 
dition of Ireland began with the coming 
of the present Government into Office. 
On the contrary, the disturbed condition 
of Ireland was a heavy legacy to the 
present Government from their Pre- 
decessors. The late Conservative Ad- 
ministration had the greatest oppor- 
tunity for dealing with the Irish agrarian 
question upon terms as easy as it was 
possible for an Administration to have, 
and they had let it slip unimproved. It 
was his contention that the disturbances 
in Ireland, the outrages and disaffection 
now existing in Ireland were due, above 
all, to the unjust and merciless evictions 
which were carried on in that country; 
and the pretext for those evictions was 
afforded by the distress, and misery, and 
want, and destitution produced by three 
seasons of exceptional badness, super- 
vening on the chronic badness of Irish 
landlordism. He believed that in June, 
1879, he called attention to the great 
distress in Ireland, and to the necessity 
of grappling by remedial measures with 
that great distress. The answer he re- 
ceived from the Conservative Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland was of that character 
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which outside the House was commonly 
called flippant, but which in the House 
and on the Benches of Conservatives 
would be regarded as the statesmanlike 
tone to adopt when dealing with an Irish 
question. He was told by the Conser- 
vative Chief Secretary that the distress 
in Ireland was much inferior to the dis- 
tress in Great Britain, and that what- 
ever the Government intended to do 
they did not intend to bring in a Bill 
for the reduction of rents. Since then 
the Conservative Party had seen fit not 
merely to acquiesce in a Bill for the re- 
duction of rents, but undertook to adopt 
the chief plank of the Land League—to 
eco to buy out the Irish tenants’ 

oldings by means of advances by Pur- 
liament. He did not mean to impugn 
the good intentions of a great section of 
the Liberal Party, or the good inten- 
tions with which the late Chief Secre- 
tary had gone to Ireland ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman was not the first Chief 
Secretary who had begun with good in- 
tentions and ended with being the mere 
tool and instrunient of the coercionist 
party in Ireland. Considering the whole- 
sale evictions inflicted upon a naturally 
excitable and impulsive people, could 
anyone wonder that these legalized out- 
rages—for such he might call these 
evictions—provoked deeds of wild re- 
venge and deeds of horrible and regret- 
table atrocity? The sum total of evic- 
tion of men, women, and children in 
Ireland in 1880 amounted to 10,657. 
They had to go back to the year 1854 to 
find a record of evictions superior to that 
of 1880. In 1854 the total number of 
men, women, and children evicted was 
10,794, to which the record of 1880 was 
little inferior. In 1881, while still there 
was no remedial legislation applicable 
to the country, and while the right hon. 
Member for Bradford was egging on the 
Liberal Party to cast coercion before re- 
medy, and only at the end of which the 
Land Act had begun its operations, the 
total eviction of men, women, and chil- 
dren amounted to 17,341. Although 
many families were allowed to return to 
their dwellings as caretakers, they knew 
well that if they did not accept the ex- 
tortionate terms of their landlords they 
would again be evicted; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, thousands of men, women, 
and children were literally cast out on 
the roadside, only to find shelter in the 
ditch, the workhouse, or the huts erected 
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In many cases coercionist magistrates 
prevented those huts from being erected, 
and the famishing mother and child 
were left to die by the roadside. 
Could they wonder, as men of the 
world, that a system of wholesale evic- 
tions of that kind, inflicted upon a 
people whom they declared to be excit- 
able, should madden and excite them to 
deeds of wild revenge, and even to re- 
grettable atrocities? If wholesale evic- 
tions had occurred under the rule of a 
Turkish Chief Secretary for Bulgaria, 
if 17,000 men, women, and children had 
been turned out in a helpless state on 
the roadside under his rule, they would 
have found apologists, both on the 
Liberal and Conservative Benches, for 
any outrages inflicted in retaliation by a 
people driven to desperation. Fearful 
as was the total of evictions in 1831, 
the record for the first three months of 
the present year was infinitely more ter- 
rible. During the first three months of 
this year 7,020 men, women, and chil- 
dren had been cast out. At the same 
rate, they should have a total of 30,000 
evictions during this current year. They 
had to go back 25 years to find such a 
record of evictions as that. While the 
responsibility ultimately rested with the 
Government, yet it. was the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, the eye and the 
ear of the Government in Ireland, who 
was, in an especial sense, responsible for 
the continuance of this résumé of evic- 
tion—the fruitful parent of outrage and 
revenge. During the two years of bis 
administration the necessity for the vin- 
dication of the law in Ireland had been 
advocated in more or less eloquent tones 
from the Treasury Bench, backed up by 
the eloquence of the Front Opposition 
Bench ; for the right hon. Gentleman, 
though nominally the Chief Secretary 
of a Liberal Administration, was, in 
fact, the Chief Secretary, and the Re- 
presentative of the most ultra section of 
the Irish Tory fanatics. He wished to 
call attention to the remarkable effect of 
the system supported by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford. A sort of pre- 
mium was set upon the commission of 
outrage; bya sort of horrible logic, the 
Irish people were led to the belief that 
the less they protected themselves by in- 
timidation and outrage, the more liable 
would they be to eviction. In the South, 
in Munster, and in parts of Leinster, 
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acts of outrage and intimidation were 
rife. Ulster, on the other hand, was 
looked upon as a specimen of a law- 
abiding country. But they found this 
horrible lesson taught by the statistics 
of outrage and eviction. In 1880, in 
Munster, 4,075 men, women, and chil- 
dren were evicted; and outrage and in- 
timidation did not diminish in that year 
or in 1881. Thenumber of evictions in 
Munster in 1881, however, fell off to 
3,965. Inlaw-abiding Ulster, in which out- 
rage and intimidation did not take place, 
the evictions during 1881 increased and 
multiplied. In 1881 nearly 6,000 men, 
women, and children were evicted in 
Ulster, and the only reward the people 
of Ulster got for their abstinence from 
outrage and intimidation was that a far 
larger number of evictions took place in 
their Province than in the other Pro- 
vinces where the desperation of the 
people led them to cast aside law and 
order, and to band themselves together 
to intimidate landlordism from carrying 
out the sentences of eviction. What 
more demoralizing and horrible lesson 
could be taught? Mr. Arnold Forster, 
an adopted son of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford, recently published a 
comparison of evictions and outrages in 
the different Provinces in Ireland, with 
the object of showing that in the ma- 
jority of cases outrages were the result 
of the innate ferocity of the Irish cha- 
racter, stimulated by the teachings of 
the Land League, because, as he pointed 
out, there were no evictions to account 
for most of the outrages in the districts in 
which they occurred. In this document 
Mr. Arnold Forster let them see the 
species of logic which directed the 
te A of his relative the Member for 

radford. The horrible lesson to be 
drawn from the facts adduced by Mr. 
Arnold Forster was this—that in the 
districts in which the people did not pro- 
tect themselves by a recourse to the 
frightful resource of intimidation, evic- 
tions multiplied ; while in the districts in 
which the outrages occurred evictions 
were less numerous. That was the lesson 
which the policy of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland taught to the excitable and 
impulsive Irish people. The policy ad- 
vocated by the Irish Party was very 
different. They asked that eviction 


should be prevented by remedial legis- 
lation; and they pointed out that the 
hand of the law-giver, by stopping the 
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operations of the crowbar - brigade, 
would, at the same time, deprive des- 
peration of its stimulus, and crime of 
its true parent and author. He recom- 
mended hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
study and consider the facts stated by 
Mr. Arnold Forster, and to draw con- 
clusions from them for themselves. They 
would read, in letters of blood and fire, 
the lesson that was to be drawn from 
the administration of the Member for 
Bradford. As he had already stated, 
the disaffection in Ireland was due to 
the 40,000 men, women, and children 
that were evicted during the adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Times and other newspapers had re- 
marked that such a state of things in 
Ireland must have been horrible to con- 
template. In 1880 there were 10,657 
evictions, and in 1881 17,343, making a 
total of 28,000 in those two years ; while, 
under the stimulus of the rigorous and 
merciless policy of the Member for 
Bradford, 7,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were cast out during the first three 
months of the present year, bringing 
up the total number of evictions to the 
end of March last to 35,000; and he 
felt sure that during April and May 
some 3,000 or 4,000 more would be 
added to the list. The House should 
bear in mind that these were evictions 
of tenants, and were independent of the 
consequential eviction of labourers and 
dependents; while the forces of the 
Crown where at the disposal of the 
harshest landlord in Ireland, in his hor- 
rible task of evicting the hard-working 
population of the poorest districts in the 
country. There was still another ele- 
ment added to deepen the popular exas- 
peration. While there was no mercy 
for the people, they were also left with- 
out even bare legal justice. While 
starving men, women, and children were 
being cast out in thousands, there was 
complete licence of manslaughter and 
murder granted to the officers of the 
law. He was himself a personal wit- 
ness of the brutality of the police 
in that city, where they were so 
worthless and inefficient to put down 
crime ; but where they were so ter- 
ribly competent to stop the Sunday 
promenade of the population. Granting 
the necessity of arresting the hon. Mem- 
bers for Roscommon (Mr. O'Kelly’ and 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon}, were they no: 
the darlings of the people, and ougut no; 
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some respect to have been shown to the 
feelings of the people in effecting the 
arrests? On the Saturday night when 
the hon. Member for Tipperary was 
taken off to prison the police were let 
loose upon the people. They kicked and 
drove, and charged them down the 
crowded streets of Dublin. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening, while sitting in 
his hotel, he was disturbed by an up- 
roar in the street. On going out hesaw 
the mode that was being adopted to 
enforce loyalty to the Constitution. He 
saw a policeman of the C Division beat- 
ing and kicking two little children, and 
when he asked a sergeant of police who 
was standing by to stop such brutality, 
his remonstrances were received with 
insults and threats. The charging mob 
of policemen rushed into the hotel, and 
the blow that was intended for his face 
fell on his hat, and he had preserved the 
hat as a monument of the régime of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford. The 

roprietor of the hotel was struck down 
i a blow in the face, and they only 
escaped by a more precipitate than dig- 
nified retreat up the staircase. The 
clearing of the streets went on, and the 
hospitals were full of victims of the 
brutality of the police—including women 
and children. After the streets were 
cleared a little, four gentlemen, himself 
among the number, went to the district 
station to complain of the conduct of the 
police. They were admitted without 
difficulty ; but when they stated that 
they came to complain of the conduct of 
the police force in Sackville Street, the 
door was violently slammed in their faces. 
They afterwards managed to see the In- 
spector, who promised to look into their 
complaint. The case was proceeded with 
to some extent in the Dublin Police 
Courts ; but a number of the brethren of 
the accused policemen gave unhesitating 
testimony that by acurious circumstance 
the members of the force, whose conduct 
was complained of, happened to have 
been at a different place at the precise 
moment when the alleged brutality 
occurred. The Corporation of Dublin, 
who were responsible for the peace of 
the city, sent a deputation to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
begging him to exercise some influence 
over the police. They received a reply 
» worthy of Warsaw—‘‘Clearing the streets 
can be no milk-and-water business.” 
During three nights the police brutalities 
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went on unchecked; and on the fourth 
night a band of roughs, determining to 
revenge themselves somehow, smashed 
most of the windows in the public streets, 
without regard to the religious or poli- 
tical convictions of the owners. The 
mounted police who, on Saturday night, 
charged the people on the footways, and 
the other police, who batoned respectable 
people on Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day, were on that night, when real crime 
was being committed, conspicuous by 
their absence. But there were more 
serious charges to be made against the 
police still. The licence granted to the 
supporters of law and order by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford had often pro- 
duced more terrible consequences than 
cowardly assaults on women and chil- 
dren. He heard the Prime Minister not 
long ago congratulate the right hon. 
Member for Bradford on the fact that his 
administration in Ireland was unstained 
by blood ; and then he could not help 
wondering at the completeness with which 
the Irish Office must have kept the most 
essential facts of the Irish situation from 
the knowledge of the Head of the Go- 
vernment. At the very time when that 
congratulation was expressed, the public 
mind of Ireland was excited and inflamed 
by the cruel and cold-blooded murders 
of half-a-dozen people, including a young 
woman who was stabbed to death with 
cold steel by a brutal constable, and a 
poor old widow, who waskilled by a buck- 
shot charge, because, forsooth, the Con- 
stabulary were not overtrained in accu- 
rate firing. And on the very eve of that 
horrible and deplorable crime in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, which had excited the 
reprobation of Ireland and of England, 
and in which a blameless man reaped 
the bloody harvest of another’s sowing 
—the police force of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford were ruthlessly shoot- 
ing down children, and a children’s band, 
and filling humble homes with misery— 
aye, and with bitter wrath and cursings 
against the representatives of so-called 
law and order. When the news came 
to him on Saturday of that massacre at 
Ballina, and when he read the account 
of the conduct of the police in connec- 
tion with the murders in the Phoenix 
Park, he was astounded at the colossal 
inaptitude of the police authorities, and 
wondered how, when they ought to have 
known that the worst elements of the 
population would be worked up by the 
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tidings of that brutality in Ballina, they 
could have let the messenger of peace 
enter Dublin without the slightest pre- 
caution or safeguard. He felt certain 
that when the news of the Ballina mas- 
sacre—where only one of the victims was 
over 16 years of age—reached the des- 
perate classes in Dublin, men in whose 
minds disaffection was a tradition, there 
was not an Englishman, however dis- 
tinguished, or however innocent, who 
would be safe within dagger’s distance 
of some of those men. The police of 
Dublin must have known for months 
that there were men in that city who were 
capable of political assassination; and 
yet on the morrow ofthe Ballina massacre 
they took no precautions to save Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. In 
one of the very last Reports of the num- 
ber of prisoners confined under the 
warrant of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford, the name appeared of Patrick 
Slattery, who was arrested on the 25th 
of July, 1881. On the 1st of June there 
was a universal eviction battue carried 
out at Bodyke, County Clare, on the 
estate of Colonel O’Callaghan. A large 
number of mounted police and Con- 
stabulary went to enforce wholesale 
evictions. Naturally, when a whole 
townland was to be made desolate, a 
sympathetic and excitable concourse ga- 
thered. When Father Murphy, the 
parish priest, arrived on the scene there 
had already been some danger of a col- 
lision between the people and the police ; 
but he separated the parties, who were 
facing one another with resentful feel- 
ings, and pledged himself that, if the 
police maintained ordinary calm and 
restraint, even those cruel evictions 
should pass off quietly. It so happened 
that some beehives had been overset, 
intentionally or unintentionally, and 
the swarming bees made themselves 
more busy with the mounted force than 
suited the temper or the equitation of its 
members. While the bees were sting- 
ing the horses the people laughed, and 
the County Inspector, losing his temper 
—probably the same Inspector whose 
Shooting-on-Suspicion Circular had ex- 
cited the just reprobation of Parliament 
—gave orders to the men to charge, and 
cut right and left. The parish priest 
said that the people were quiet and 
orderly at the time, and were only 
laughing at the horses of the police 
being stung by the bees. On that order, 
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however, being given, the people were 
attacked by the police, who charged and 
struck at all before them, and John 
Maloney was murdered. The attack of 
the police was aggravated in the ex- 
treme; and, not content with this, they 
captured several men, and led them 
along in front for the protection of the 
police and of the process-server against 
any chance stone that the infuriated 
mob might aim at them. They cut off 
the buttons of their trousers, that their 
hands might be engaged in holding 
them up and not allowed to be free; 
and in this way they were marched 
about for six hours. But what hap- 
pened to Patrick Slattery? Upon the 
inquiry into the murder of John Maloney 
he came forward as a witness against 
the police. He named O’Grady at the 
Coroner’s inquest as the man who struck 
Maloney, and afterwards pointed him 
out to Inspector Crane and to the County 
Inspector also. An English visitor saw 
the widow of the murdered man Maloney, 
and heard her speak of him as a good 
and peaceable man. She did not know 
till late that evening that he had been 
injured, and then she heard that the 
priest and doctor were with him. She 
went to him, but he never spoke or 
recognized her again. Here, surely, 
was a case deserving investigation and 
trial. The parish priest declared the 
people were peaceable when assaulted. 
Doubtless, on the authority of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, the Attorney 
General for Ireland, labouring then 
under the conviction that everything 
connected with agrarianism in Ireland 
was ‘‘ steeped in treason,” issued a notice 
of refusal to prosecute, while the witness 
Slattery, the witness against the police, 
who had identified the murderer, was 
thrust into gaol without trial in that 
same month. Those cases were known 
throughout the West of Ireland, and 
wherever they were known they were 
little calculated to promote respect for 
law and order in Ireland. There was no 
punishment for the brutal police who 
attacked the people of Dublin, nor for 
the constables who murdered Ellen Mac- 
donagh, or John Maloney, or the poor 
children at-Ballina; and yet the Govern- 
ment expected to find the sympathy 
of the people on the side of the so- 
called party of law and order. They . 
now proposed to introduce a Bill to 
abolish trials by jury, and to substitute 
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for trial by his peers trial before three 
salaried Government functionaries, all 
of whom had obtained their promotion 
by activity in Party warfare of one side 
or the other, both of which were hostile 
to the people. It proposed to place the 
people of Ireland under the government 
of Resident Magistrates, whose name was 
a misnomer, for they did not reside in 
the district, but were merely Govern- 
ment officials bitterly opposed to the 
feelings of the people; it proposed to 
give to the police who struck down the 
peaceful crowds in Dublin irresponsible 
power to search, and insult, and sum- 
marily arrest everyone in Ireland at the 
will of an eminent official of the Crown ; 
and yet the Government thought that 
the Bill would tend to promote law and 
order. If the Government wished to 
have criminals brought to justice, if 
they desired the sympathy of the people 
upon the side of law and order, if they 
wanted the whole nation anxious to dis- 
cover offenders and to deliver them up 
to the police, and if they desired wit- 
nesses to come forward and juries to 
convict, then let them remove the griev- 
ances of Ireland—the tyranny which 
weighed upon her; and not only let 
them remove coercion, but also those 
who committed crimes under coercion. 
Until they did that Coercion Bills would 
be useless, and men who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be devoted to law 
and order would bind the whole nation 
into a tacit conspiracy against the law 
which punished the crime of the people, 
but absolved the crime of power. On 
the other hand, let justice be done. 
Save the people from evictions, and put 
an end to that which stained the rule 
of England in Ireland, and they would 
put a stop to both agrarian crime and 
remove intimidation. Hon. Members 
had expressed surprise that when an 
agrarian outrage took place in Ireland 
there was not the same indignation and 
horror expressed throughout the country 
as at the recent assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. Such feeling was 
too often checked and chilled at its 
source by the thought that possibly the 
lawless act was brought about by feel- 
ings of revenge against the men and the 
system which had made desolate his 
home, and brought death and disgrace 
into honest and harmless families. Until 
the danger of eviction was removed, 
and police murderers as well as Ribbon 
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murderers were brought to justice, coer- 
cion was useless. It would only aggra- 
vate the sore and spread the plague- 
spot; and after three years of coercion 
they would have to deal with au Irish 
race more exasperated than ever. Every 
day spent in coercion, and kept from 
the furtherance of remedial measures, 
was a day less for good government, 
and a day given to the cause of dis- 
cord and of international hate, culmi- 
nating in permanent danger in Ireland. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that al- 
though last year he opposed the Coer- 
cion Bill, he could not now take upon 
himself the responsibility of opposing 
the Bill before the House. He could 
not better express the reasons which in- 
duced him to adopt this course than by 
quoting the words of one who was long 
a Member of that House (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan). Writing six weeks ago in 
condemnation of the Coercion Act, Mr. 
Suliivan said— 


“There were thousands of honest Irishmen 
who would forgive much to coercion if it would 
only reach crime and stamp out the criminals. 
‘There were thousands who would bless the 
hangman’s hands if he could execute justice on 
the murderers of Mrs. Smythe.” 


He (Colonel Colthurst) was sure his 
learned Friend would have equally con- 
demned those cowardly wretches who, 
in obedience to the ‘‘no rent’ mani- 
festo, had committed brutal murders in 
various parts of Ireland. He could not 
understand the position of those who 
condemned the horrible political murders 
in Dublin, and who never said a word, 
not the most perfunctory word, in con- 
demnation of other murders, which, in 
his opinion, were more cowardly, more 
brutal, and more disgraceful. They had 
recently an explanation from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) of the cause of agrarian out- 
rages; and though they had good reason 
to know the inaccuracies of the state- 
ments of the hon. Member, on this occa- 
sion he certainly appeared to have 
surpassed himself. The hon. Member 
stated that he believed the outrages 
were mostly committed by small farmers 
with the intention of terrifying the 
larger farmers, and thereby preventing 
them from paying their rents, and 
leaving small farmers to the vengeance 
of their landlord 
Mr. HEALY: He said they were 
committed by sons of small farmers, 
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Cotonet COLTHURST said, he had 
not heard those words; but he would 
accept the correction. As far as his 
county was concerned, outrages were 
confined to a very small area; but in 
that area and in the county of Kerry 
the explanation of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork would not do. There 
were no evictions; there was nothing 
said about evictions. The men who 
committed the outrages told their vic- 
tims that they had to be punished for 
disobeying the “no rent”’ manifesto, or 
for intending to disobey it. They made 
no secret of it. In some cases they tor- 
tured and mutilated thcir victims for a 
supposed intention of paying their rent ; 
but nothing was said about evictions. 
He did not deny that possibly the sons 
of some small and large farmers and 
their labourers engaged in these out- 
rages ; but the outrages themselves were 
not the spontaneous ebullition of ven- 
geance or of rage on the part of these 
people. Anyone who made such an 
assertion libelled his countrymen. They 
were organized outrages by some society 
or another, whether the Land League or 
that society described by ‘‘ Warhawk,” 
in which he stated that the outrages of 
“Captain Moonlight” were committed 
by a society running alongside, but out- 
side it; but which the Land League 
knew of, but were afraid to control. He 
asked again, who paid the money to de- 
fend ‘‘ Captain Moonlight?” Who 
brought counsel down specially from 
Dublin? Certainly not the sons of 
small farmers or the sons of labourers; 
but some organization—some society— 
be that society what it might. As for 
evictions, no one could deplore more sin- 
cerely than himself those that had re- 
sulted from the distress of the years 1879 
and 1880; but there was another class 
that had been caused by the direct 
action of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. Long before the ‘no rent” 
manifesto was issued, the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) advised farmers 
whose interests were being sold not to 
buy them in, but to allow themselves to 
be evicted, to trust to their friends in 
America, and to believe that the Land 
League must win in the long run. After 
this followed the ‘‘ no rent’’ manifesto, 
which was a general call on every far- 
mer, whether large or small, not to pay 
his rent. Could it be wondered at, then, 
that those who did follow this advice, on 
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finding themselves deceived and aban- 
doned, with a miserable £5, £10, or 
£20 note doled out from a society in 
Dublin, should resort to outrage? With 
respect to the provisions of the Bill; he 
did not consider it part of his duty on 
the present occasion to go into them. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in bringing 
it forward, said it was the best or the 
only way of coping with the state of 
things against law which existed. With 
regard to the system of compensation for 
murder and mutilation, he admitted its 
severity. The injustice had been miti- 
gated by removing it from the Grand 
Juries to the Lord Lieutenant in Coun- 
cil; but he considered the principle alto- 
gether bad and unjust. He should not 
grudge compensation, for he hoped to be 
able in Committee to propose a clause 
making compensation retrospective, so 
that the victims of the ‘‘no rent” 
manifesto should have the benefit of the 
provisions. But he held that compensa- 
tion for murder and mutilation should be 
levied on the whole county, and not 
merely on the locality. He hoped the 
Government would, at any rate, consider 
this point, and he knew that many Irish 
Members attached great importance to 
such a provision as a preventive of 
crime. It was avery painful task for 
him to vote for this Bill; but he consi- 
dered it a paramount duty of Members 
from Ireland, at the risk of misconstruc- 
tion and misrepresentation such as he 
had experienced in common with others, 
to look at the Bill solely on the ground 
of whether it was likely to repress crime 
and punish the criminals. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he felt that 
he had neither position or eloquence to 
give weight to his words. It was only 
because of the deep conviction he felt 
of the importance of what he wished to 
say in this crisis of our national affairs 
that he asked the attention of the House 
for a few minutes. It depended on the 
spirit in which they approached the 
work they were now engaged upon 
whether this Bill was really a Bill for 
the prevention of crime, or whether, 
in the words of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. O’Donnell), it was a provoca- 
tion to further crime. It must not be 
in the spirit which had prevailed for 
the last few days that they were to 
approach this measure. In the face of 
a crisis such as they had before them, 
he would ask hon. Members to consider 
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what must be the effect of language that 
was used by men to whom the country 
naturally looked for direction? There 
had been no accusation too absurd to 
be believed, no motive too base to be 
ascribed, by men whom they had con- 
sidered honourable, to men as honour- 
able as themselves. He would ask the 
House whether, when they were now 
asked to place in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of the day such exceptional 
powers as they were asked to place in 
their hands, they ought not to approach 
the consideration of this measure with- 
out endeavouring to make more difficult 
the action of the law that was to be 
passed, but rather with more self-con- 
trol and reticence than had been ob- 
served? Were patriotism and prudence 
to be overpowered by passion and 
Party, as they seemed to have beer 
during the last two or three days? If 
so, he must say he trembled for the 
future of Ireland and for the character 
of this country. The present crisis 
which they had before them was a sad 
one, and an alarming one; but it was 
not without a prospect of hope, if they 
would only meet it as men and as 
Christians. He would venture to ask 
the aid of words which had much more 
authority than any he could use—those 
words which had been used by a lady— 
Lady Frederick Cavendish —who was 
entitled to be considered to speak with 
authority, because on her had fallen the 
most severe and crushing sorrow of these 
events. They were asked by her voice to 
be allowed to hope that out of the graves 
of the murdered statesmen might arise a 
different spirit in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Ireland. And would they be deaf 
to that voice ? Certainly the way in which 
the dreadful occurrence was received by 
all Parties and by the nation was enough 
to make the heart of every patriot beat 
again with hope for the future of his 
country. Nothing could have been more 
noble or disinterested than the conduct 
of the Leaders of the Conservative 
Party; and the attitude of the nation, 
which might have been expected to be 
roused to violence and fury by such an 
act, was marked by like characteristics. 
Why should there now be a change ? 
Why should they talk with violence, and 
make accusations of all kinds of base 
motives against one another, after hav- 
ing at last seen a ray of hope from the 
dreadful calamity ? The murder of a 
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statesman of noble character, who went 
to Ireland under circumstances which 
appealed to the best instincts of the 
Irish population, had roused in that 
country a feeling which led them to see 
the natural results of the teachings which 
had been given there. In these circum- 
stances there was among the Irish people 
a general revolt against intimidation 
and outrage, which, if used with states- 
manship and consideration, might have 
led to the desired results. Yet, what 
was the language with which the crisis 
was treated? ‘They said to these Irish 
leaders — he would not palliate their 
conduct in the slightest degree ; but still 
these men saw clearly where their dan- 
gerous cries were leading them, and 
there was a desire on their part to turn 
—they said, not only to these men, but 
to the Irish people—‘‘ You have been 
accomplices with UO’ Donovan Rossa ; you 
have been tainted with crime; you are 
now disposed to better ways; but we will 
take you by the throat, and, because you 
have been accomplices with O’ Donovan 
Rossa, we will throw you back to your 
evil courses.” Was that an act of 
statesmanship or of common sense, or 
dictated by any knowledge of human 
character? He urged upon the House 
on all sides to consider whether it was 
not discreditable to bandy about from 
Party to Party the basest accusations. 
For instance, they had had a proposal 
from the right hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) on a very 
difficult subject, which everybody inte- 
rested in Ireland recognized as a sub- 
ject which should be dealt with. It 
seemed to him there was no more hope- 
ful prospect for Ireland than in that 
Motion. The Government very wisely 
saw in it an opportunity of combining 
both Parties in Ireland in the govern- 
ment of that country. But from the 
other side there came imputations that 
the Government were weak and foolish, 
and had to trust to the Conservatives 
and the Home Rulers for aid in govern- 
ing Ireland. He held that they were 
wise in so trusting their opponents, and 
that any statesman who was unwilling to 
accept the assistance of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be unfit to govern. | Mr. 
GLapstone: Hear, hear!] On the other 
hand, from Members of his own side of 
the House there came the accusation that 
the right hon. Gentloman was merely 
making a bid for the allegiance of the 
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violent Party. Such accusations were 
untrue, and were dishonourable, not to 
those against whom they were made, 
but to those who made them. It was 
said the Government had made mis- 
takes. He would like to know what 
Government that had ever governed 
Ireland had not made mistakes; and, 
under these circumstances, it was not 
noble nor statesmanlike to spread all 
sorts of absurd stories. Surely the act of 
real patriots would be to believe in the 
more generous motive, for it was not by 
constantly imputing bad motives that 
they could meet the great difficulty of go- 
verning Ireland. They were proposing to 
give the Government of the day great 
powers; and was it wise that they should 
try to discredit the Government, and 
render those powers useless? He was 
certain there was in the Irish people that 
which was great and noble, and by found- 
ing their policy on their good qualities, 
in 10 years they could make Ireland one 
of the most easily governed, one of the 
quietest, if not one of the most pros- 
perous, parts of Her Majesty’s Domi- 
nions ; but they could not govern Ire- 
land unless they were prepared to put 
aside Party feeling. He did not mean 
to say it was not the duty of the Opposi- 
tion to criticize; but that criticism should 
be offered, as it had been offered by 
some of the Leaders of the Opposition, 
in a fair and generous spirit. If for 10 
years only Ireland could be governed 
with kindness, firmness, and justice. 
there would be no Irish difficulty. 
Was it Utopian to believe that there 
was sufficient patriotism in them to 
impel them to take that course? He 
maintained that it was not. It was not 
Utopian, but on one condition only— 
namely, that men would give the leaders 
of the country credit for having the 
same patriotism and sense of right which 
they themselves possessed. That was a 
faith which would remove even the 
great mountain of Irish discontent and 
Trish disloyalty. 

Mr. BRYCE said, they ought to ap- 
proach this measure in a spirit of 
calmness, and not allow any horror 
they might feel at the terrible crimes 
of the last few months and weeks 
to inflame their feelings or distort 
their judgment. What was the general 
character of this Bill? It was praised as 
being a very strong measure. He ad- 
mitted that this was a time when strong 
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measures were necessary ; but a measure 
ought to be strong in a right direction. 
History was full of strong measures and 
strong policies which had failed. Strong 
measures were tried in Ireland during 
the first 30 years of this century ; but at 
the end of that time the condition of 
Ireland was as bad as before. Then take 
the Bill of 16monthsago—the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act, 
which was still in force. That measure 
was worked by the late Chief Secretary 
with as much earnestness and concien- 
tiousness as any Minister could have 
brought to the work; but, nevertheless, it 
wasa failure. At best, it only held at bay 
the forces of disorder. What was wanted 
was, that the present Bill should not be 
one striking out wildly, but should be 
directed to the root and heart of the evil. 
The great difficulty in Ireland was 
not the punishment, but the detection of 
crime—the discovery of the perpetrators 
of it. Take all the worst murders which 
had disgraced Ireland during the past 
10 years, and the failure of justice had 
been due not so much to the juries as to 
the lack of evidence, arising from the 
fact that the police could not put their 
hands upon the guilty men; or, if 
they guessed at them, could not gather 
evidence sufficient to convict. What 
was wanted was a measure to make de- 
tection easier, rather than the multipli- 
cation of offences. Was this a measure 
which had that effect? He found only 
one provision specially directed to the de- 
tection of crime, and that was the power 
to make domiciliary visits. The difficulty 
of discovery was owing to the circum- 
stance that the people were far too fre- 
quently in sympathy with crime. There- 
fore, the main object of our legislation 
should be to destroy that sympathy, and 
to range on the side of the law a people 
who, from past experiences, were apt 
to look upon English law and its officials 
as engines of oppression. They did not 
want any measure which would alienate 
or annoy what he might call the neutral 
party in Ireland, those who were neither 
such good citizens as to aid the law, 
nor such bad ones as to break it 

They wanted to place this neutral party, 
which was the majority of the popula- 
tion, on the side of law and order. To 
do so they must avoid any measures 
capable of abuse, or which would bear 
hardly on the well-intentioned portion 
of the population. This Bill would be 
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mainly administered by the resident 
gentry in Ireland, the Justices of the 
Peace and Resident Magistrates, who 
belonged by birth and sympathy to the 
landlord class. Now, he did not wish 
to say a word against the landlord 
class; but they were suspected by the 

eople—an antagonism had wn up 
a them and the people. They 
had in Ireland, in fact, practically to 
deal with two nations—the aboriginal 
race, who were mostly Roman Catholic 
in religion, and the race, English and 
Scottish by origin, Protestant by re- 
ligion, and the landlords usually be- 
longed to the latter. As regarded trial 
by a Commission of Judges, he thought 
even the Leaders of the extreme Irish 
Party were of opinion it was a remedy 
which might be fairly proposed ; but the 
difficulty had always been in finding 
evidence, and he was not sanguine as 
to the results. He could not think that 
in the great majority of cases much 
would be gained by the change. But in 
providing for trial by Judges without a 
jury the Bill placed political alongside of 
ordinary offences, and in this seemed to 
lie the greatest objection to it. The habit 
had been formed in Ireland, during the 
evil days of the last century, of seeking 
to attain political ends by private crime, 
just as assassination had been resorted 
to in Italy and in Russia with the object 
of attaining political ends. The object 
of wise legislation should be to permit 
proper means of discussion, and not to 
interfere with Constitutional agitation, 
nor allow the people to find any sort of 
excuse for attempting to attain political 
ends by private crime. He doubted if 
they properly understood the halo of 
glory which in Ireland still unhappily 
surrounded conspiracy against the Eng- 
lish Government. He believed the honest 
intention of English Ministers for many 
years past had been, as it now was, to do 
well by Ireland ; but that was not under- 
stood in Ireland, and the feeling of the 
people was, consequently, still in sym- 
pathy with those who conspired; and, 
what was even worse, it tolerated crimes 
committed for agrarian or political ends. 
If that was so, the way to correct this 
evil was to draw a line between political 
and other crime. They all looked upon 
a man who committed a purely political 
offence in a different way from a man 
who committed a murder or an assassina- 
tion. They condemned him, no doubt, 
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but they did not feel the same moral re- 
pe from him. Now, what did this 

ill propose todo? Itdealt with purely 
political offences as being of the same na- 
ture with ordinary crimes. The 7th clause 
contained extensive provisions against the 
right of ~— meeting, while the 10th 
contained similar provisions against 
newspapers. He did not justify either 
unlawful meetings or articles inciting 
to sedition, for he admitted that they 
ought to be punished, and, if necessary, 
with severity. But it was a dangerous 
thing to interfere with the freedom of 
public meetings. There was a great 
safeguard in allowing freedom of discus- 
sion in meetings—a Government could 
better learn what was stirring in the 
minds of the people, and it was far 
easier to pass severe condemnation on 
the man who, while open agitation was 
permitted, had recourse to secret con- 
spiracies. It would have been, at any 
rate, better, though he did not say that 
it would have been wise, to take power to 
deal with criminal words used at public 
meetings or in newspapers in the clause 
which authorized the Judges to try with- 
out juries. Was there any further ex- 
ceptional power required for that pur- 
pose? He believed it was a positive 
advantage to encourage open discussion 
and agitation rather than drive them 
underground. The real feelings of the 
people would then be ascertained, and 
it would be easier to govern the country 
than if the disease were driven beneath 
the surface. It might be said that those 
powers would not be abused ; but that 
was the invariable argument when arbi- 
trary powers were asked for. No doubt, 
they would not be abused by the present 
Lord Lieutenant or the present Chief 
Secretary. Nor was he speaking in a 
Party sense, for he was sure that either 
of the right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
the Members for the University of 
Dublin, if they were responsible for 
the government of their country, would 
not abuse such powers. But he would 
be sorry to intrust those powers to 
the right hon. Gentleman who was 
Chief Secretary at the close of the late 
Government (Mr. J. Lowther). Then, 
it ought not to be forgotten that the 
minor officials, who would be the chief 
administrators of this Act—the Resident 
Magistrates and Justices of the Peace— 
all belonged to a class out of sympathy 
with the bulk of the people, and, at the 
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present time, in a state of great exaspe- 
ration. He had recently received letters 
from two gentlemen of high position in 
Ireland, and possessing intimate know- 
ledge of the country. His correspon- 
dents, while not objecting to strong 
measures for the repression of disorder, 
expressed their belief that the present 
measure would fail, as the previous one 
had failed, because it would be ad- 
ministered by persons most of whom 
owed their positions to political and 
Party services or to private interest, 
and were, therefore, unfitted by temper 
as well as by insufficient legal knowledge 
to deal with political offences, and who 
also by class and tradition disliked, and 
were disliked by, the agricultural and 
trading elements of the population. 
He thought the clause which related 
to intimidation—Clause 4—was far too 
wide, and would prove dangerous. He 
hoped the Government would make 
some concessions as regarded public 
meetings and this Intimidation Clause 
and the Resident Magistrates, for there 
were other strong provisions in the 
Bill which, if well used, would suffice 
to answer the purposein view. To hon. 
Members from Ireland he appealed not 
to renew those obstructive tactics, which 
they adopted last year against the Coer- 
cion Bill, and to make known the feel- 
ings of Ireland without unnecessarily 
prolonging the discussion. He knew that 
suggestions from English Liberal Mem- 
bers, however friendly, wereill received by 
Irish Members opposite. Spe HEAty: 
Hear, hear!] But that would not change 
the feelings of English Members, in so 
far as these feelings were friendly. They 
would act quite independently of how 
their overtures were received by hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland. He believed 
they would consider this Bill in a fair 
spirit—in a spirit which altogether ac- 
quitted the Irish people from any partici- 
pation in, or sympathy with, the horrible 
assassinations of last Saturday week ; in 
a spirit which would seek to make this 
Bill effectual against crime, but as lenient 
as possible towards the quiet and well- 
disposed people in Ireland. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for the County of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) had quoted Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan in favour of the view that 
the Irish people would endure coercion 
if it would put down crime. But he 
thought Irish Members might be ex- 
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cused from voting for the Bill on any 
such grounds, when they remembered 
how completely the Act of last year had 
failed of its purpose. The hon. and 
gallant Member said that the responsi- 
bility of the Bill should rest with the 
Government. That was what was said 
last year. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down, and who had made a 
speech which, if made by an Irish 
Member, would have evoked criticism 
from Liberal Members, said he under- 
stood the Irish Members were not op- 
posed to the tribunal of three Judges. 
He ventured to point out that the Irish 
Judges themselves were opposed to it, 
and therefore it was not surprising if 
Irish Members were not very favourable 
to it. It was manifestly absurd to give 
the Judges who were placed on the 
Bench for political services, the power 
to decide a charge of treason against the 
opponents of the Government. There 
was also a provision which allowed 
them to arrest a person for treason in 
England, and send him over to Ireland 
to be tried by the Judges; whereas, if 
he were tried in England, he would be 
tried by jury. He was very much op- 
posed to that. He submitted that a 
provision which rendered a man liable 
to six months’ imprisonment for attend- 
ing a proclaimed meeting, the proclama- 
tion of which he might not have seen, 
as they were often only proclaimed on 
the morning of the meeting, was un- 
just. If they wanted to perceive how 
differently the English and the Irish 
people were treated, they would see it 
in the Intimidation Clauses of the Bill. 
It left the description of crimes which 
were to be intimidation wholly to the 
imagination of the Resident Magistrate. 
In the English Act passed a few years 
ago the acts of intimidation were set 
forth fully and specifically, and the 
magistrate could not go beyond them. 
In Ireland the magistrate, after ima- 
gining an act of intimidation, could im- 
prison the offender for six months with 
hard labour. In England there was the 
option of a fine, and the maximum im- 
prisonment was three months. Simi- 
larly, in the clauses dealing with illegal 
associations, the magistrate was left to 
his own imagination as to what consti- 
tuted an illegal association, and the sen- 
tence was also six months’ imprison- 
ment. There was no appeal in any of 
those cases. If an appeal would involve 
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a trial before a jury he could understand 
this refusal. But the appeal would be 
to the County Court Judge; certainly 
not to a person who would set aside 
such a conviction without the strongest 
reasons. The effect of these enactments 
would be to strengthen the belief of the 
people in the utter hopelessness of ob- 
taining justice from English officials. 
Aggravated assaults upon the person 
were, according to the first part of the 
Bill, to be tried before the Commission 
of Judges; in the second part before 
the magistrates. He did not know whe- 
ther it was intended to give both tri- 
bunals co-ordinate jurisdiction. He was 
of opinion that the power of domiciliary 
visits would not only cause great irrita- 
tion, but would prove just as fruitless 
as the power of search under the Peace 
Preservation Act of last year. It was 
said that they might depend upon the 
Irish Executive to carry out the Bill pro- 
perly ; but that was just what was said 
last year. Hon. Members had last year 
expressed the same confidence in the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) 
which they now did in the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan). What had 
been the result? The incidents of the 
last few days had at least been satisfac- 
tory in this respect —that they had 
shown up the late Chief Secretary in 
the light in which he had been long 
regarded by the Irish Members. Even 
if Lord Spencer or the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) were disposed to 
carry out the Bill in the most impartial 
manner they would have to depend a 
great deal upon minor administrators. 
The Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
would not be able to supervise all these 
minor administrators. They would have 
to depend for information upon a class 
of persons who were utterly opposed to 
attempts to seek popular right. The 
result would be that at the end of three 
months they would find the Irish people 
and the Irish Members as much opposed 
to the new Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary as to the last. The present 
Government had thrown away two grand 
opportunities. They had dashed by the 
Bill of last year the hopes formed by 
their accession to Office. Now, again, 
when some promise had been held out 
that the policy of coercion was going to 
be abandoned, and Ireland to be go- 
verned more in accordance with Irish 
ideas, and when the Irish people had 
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shown their disposition to meet the Go- 
vernment half way, the Administration 
brought in another Coercion Bill. Such 
legislation would only strengthen the 
hands of those who had no belief in 
Parliamentary action. Troublesome as 
the extreme politicians of the Irish 
Party might have been in that House, 
it was far better that the Government 
should have to deal with them, than 
find themselves face to face with men 
who had given up all hope in Parlia- 
mentary agitation, but not all hope in 
more forcible measures. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had contended that pre- 
vious measures of a similar character to 
that before the House had been tried 
and had proved unsuccessful; but they 
had not informed them of any specific 
substitute for such measures, except the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), that they 
should do something to make the people 
of Ireland sympathize with the law, and 
cease to sympathize with crime. If the 
people of Ireland could be made to 
sympathize with the law, then the Irish 
question would be settled at once. To 
state that what was wanted was some 
measure to obtain sympathy for the law 
did not give any solution of the difficulty. 
Measures of redress and of conciliation 
had certainly been tried during the pre- 
sent Parliament ; and hon. Members op- 
posite representing Irish constituencies 
must admit that, at all events, an at- 
tempt had been made to do justice to 
Ireland. He had still a strong hope that 
these conciliatory measures would even- 
tually prove successful. Tae few obser- 
vations he had to make were not intended 
to be hostile to some measure of this 
character, which he thought was neces- 
sary. It was, however, desirable that he 
should point out the remarkable change 
which the Bill proposed to make in the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. One of the great safeguards of 
liberty in this country was the provision 
which separated the Executive from ju- 
dicial functions. In this Bill, however, 
it was proposed to invest the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with judicial functions 
such as were not possessed by any 
English or Irish Judges. ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant, for instance, was to be em- 
powered to say, if he thought proper, 
that certain cases should not be tried by 
jury, but that they should be tried by 4 
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Commission of Judges. It might be 
quite right to say in some cases that 
trial by jury should be taken away ; but 
it was not a power that should be left 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, be 
he whom he might. He thought that 
on that point, at all events, the Bill 
went too far. His principal objection to 
the Bill was that judicial and execu- 
tive functions were mixed up in a way 
which was not consistent with Constitu- 
tional rules. The Bill, it was true, was 
going beyond Constitutional rules ; but it 
should not go further than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and he failed to see 
how those functions to which he referred 
could not be performed by Judges or 
other impartial persons. He did not 
desire to advert to other defects, inas- 
much as they had been pointed out by 
other hon. Members. He hoped that 
the Government would keep the Arrears 
Bill running on at the same time with 
this measure, in order that the House 


might not find themselves in the position | 


of having conferred these extraordinary 
owers upon the Government, and of 
nie unable to pass the Arrears Bill. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that it was 
little more than a year ago since Her 
Majesty’s Government came forward 
with their policy with regard to Ire- 
land—a policy based upon coercion and 
upon remedial measures. From the fact 
that, at the present moment, the House 
was asked to pass a remedial measure 
and a Coercion Bill, it was clear that 
the former policy of the Government 
had been a failure. He was not pre- 
sme to say that Ireland was not in a 
righter condition now than she was 
this time last year, because the greed of 
the landlords had been abated in a large 
degree by the operation of the Land 
Act, and they were not now able to 
treat their tenants as though they were 
their absolute slaves. He rejoiced greatly 
that the Prime Minister was going to 
bring in an Arrears Bill, because it was 
to the action of the Irish landlords, in 
evading the spirit of the Land Act with 
regard to the arrears, that the outrages 
and most of the other Irish difficulties 
were due. He did not complain of the 


Government for bringing in one of the 
most stringent Coercive Bills that had 
ever been submitted to the House, in 
order to deal with the assassinations in 
Treland, because it was only right that, in 
the present state of things in that coun- 
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try, greater powers should be conferred 
upon the Executive. What, however, he 
did complain of was that this Bill erred 
precisely in the direction that the pre- 
vious one had done, inasmuch as it was 
not aimed solely at the actual perpetra- 
tors of outrages, but was directed also 
at hon. Members sitting opposite. In 
fact, he could see the trail of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) and of his policy in this mea- 
sure. At the time the measure was 
framed the right hon. Gentleman was 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In intro- 
ducing his first coercive measure the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that it 
was aimed solely at the village ruffians, 
and that he himself knew every village 
ruffian in Ireland. It soon, however, 
became perfectly clear that the right 
hon. Gentleman knew nothing whatever 
about them. His impression was that 
the right hon. Gentleman knew very 
little indeed about Ireland from the 
moment he assumed Office until the time 
he retired in dudgeon from his position, 
and came forward to justify himself by 
relating sensational private conversa- 
tion, and told his late Colleagues that 
they were determined to pay black-mail 
to violators of the law, and to act in a 
dishonourable manner. He did not be- 
lieve that hon. Members opposite were 
responsible in any way for the outrages 
that had been committed in Ireland. 
There could be no doubt that those 
outrages had been committed with im- 
punity, because the majority of the 
Irish people had kept aloof from giving 
assistance to the Government. The Irish 
people felt that at the same time the 
Government were assailing the scoun- 
drels they were assailing them. This 
was the necessary result of the Govern- 
ment attacking the moderate Party in 
Ireland as well as the ruffians. The 
great object of the Government ought 
to be to get the majority of the Irish 
people on their side to fight with them 
against these outrages. It had been said 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork and his Friends did not represent 
the majority of the Irish people. For 
his part, he thought that, in the main, 
they did unquestionably represent the 
opinion of the vast majority of their 
countrymen. That being so, was the 
Bill likely to enlist them. on the side of 
the Government? He did not think it 
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would. For his part, he was most 
anxious that the Liberal Party should 
co-operate with hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and also that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site should co-operate with the Liberal 
Party. It was quite right that the Go- 
vernment should seek in every way 
possible to obtain the co-operation of 
the Leaders of the Irish nation. Certain 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House had for some days past been dis- 
covering mares’ nests as to bargains and 
compacts; but he thought that mare’s 
nest had been thoroughly exploded by 
the masterly speech delivered by the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
other day. He did not know whether 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who had been in 
England at the time, had had anything 
to do with the framing of this Bill; but 
he thought it would do very little good, 
because it seemed to him that they were 
unable to catch these assassins; they 
were unable to obtain evidence when 
they did catch them, and he did not see 
what they would gain by appointing 
three Judges, who would probably insist 
on stronger evidence than a jury would 
in order to convict men whom they could 
not catch, and against whom they had 
the greatest possible difficulty in obtain- 
ing evidence. As long as the political 
and criminal elements were mixed up in 
this Bill he could not vote for it; and he 
trusted they should hear from the Prime 
Minister that he was disposed to make 
considerable modification of its more 
aggravating provisions. The Intimida- 
tion Clause, for instance, dealing, as it 
did, with what might be termed con- 
structive intimidation, went much too 
far. A father who threatened to cut 
off his son with a shilling might be 
brought under its provisions. It was, 
of course, directed against ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
Now, undoubtedly, ‘‘ Boycotting” had 
its bad features; but a system of exclu- 
sive trading was perfectly legitimate. 
He could not conceive that it was a 
crime for a man to go to a tradesman 
and say—‘‘ I will not deal with you, be- 
cause I believe your actions to be un- 
patriotic.” With regard to Clause 5, 
which punished those who took part in 
anyriot or unlawful assembly, hethought 
public meetings ought to be encouraged 
rather than prohibited, so long as no 
disloyal or improper language was used ; 
and he would, therefore, suggest that 
the clause should be made to apply to 
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riots alone. With reference to the clause 
dealing with unlawful associations, he 
thought that instead of the words “ un- 
lawful associations,’”’ the words “secret 
associations for unlawful purposes ” 
should be inserted. Clause 9 gave the 
authorities the right to detain a person 
who was out after sunset. ‘‘ After sun- 
set’? was perfectly monstrous, and he 
thought the Government ought to make 
the hour 10 or 10.30, an hour when 
persons were not obliged to be out on 
account of their reasonable occupations. 
The whole of the clause with respect to 
newspapers should be struck out. By 
that clause the Government were taking 
greater powers than were exercised even 
in the case of Napoleon III., because 
the French newspapers received threo 
warnings before they were suppressed. 
He considered that the Bill gave far too 
much general powers to Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors, who were allowed to 
search whoever they liked. Let search 
be by distinct search warrants; and he 
thought it would be well to add to this 
clause a guarantee of indemnity for in- 
juries inflicted in the carrying out of 
these search warrants. There had been 
cases of haystacks and other property 
being destroyed in the carrying out of 
these search warrants. He also took 
exception to the authority which was 
given to the Stipendiary Magistrates. 
He thought the arbitrary powers which 
it was proposed to confer on them would 
be better exercised by the County Court 
Judges, though it was a choice of evils. 
He also invited the attention of the 
Prime Minister to the duration of the 
Bill. Three years were too long a period 
for the Bill to remain in force. No 
doubt Lord Spencer was a man of kindly 
feeling; but who could say that he 
would be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
or even that the present Government 
would be in power, three years hence? 
He could not imagine anything more hor- 
rible than that, say, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. J. Lowther) should be invested 
with the powers of this Bill. The conse- 
quence would probably be that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter went over to Ireland he would be 
arrested and putinto prison. The noble 
Lord the Leader of the Conservative 
Party had said he could not understand 
what distinction there was between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
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Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). The opinion of the noble Lord 
was that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), instead of sitting on that 
Bench, ought to be in Kilmainham. He 
simply took that as an illustration ; and 
he put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was reasonable that he should 
bring in this Bill with a chance of it, 
with its enormous powers, being ad- 
ministered by Gentlemen of Conserva- 
tive views? He thought it was most 
undesirable. For himself, he believed 
they would never get to the bottom of 
the difficulty in Ireland until they re- 
cognized that the Irish had a right to 
exercise every species of jurisdiction in 
matters that seemingly regarded them- 
selves. In fact, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that some of these days they must 
ive to the Irish a fair and legitimate 
Home Rule. He was sure the Prime 
Minister was anxious to do what was 
right. His admiration for the right 
hon. Gentleman was increased whenever 
he spoke of Irish matters, for his tone 
was very different from that of many of 
his Colleagues. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site below the Gangway ought to take 
into consideration the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that the 
great excitement in the country owing 
to the recent assassinations made it ab- 
solutely necessary for him to do some- 
thing. Besides, all the Colleagues of 
the right hon. Gentleman were not as 
well-minded as himself. There seemed 
to be two currents in the Cabinet. There 
were some Members of it who desired to 
do everything they could for Ireland ; 
but they were baulked by those of their 
Colleagues who were called Whigs. 
[Mr. Guapsrone dissented.] Well, he 
might be mistaken ; but it appeared to 
him that though between the Whig 
policy and the Conservative policy there 
might be distinctions there was very 
little difference. The noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex said yesterday 
that the Conservatives anticipated great 
and material assistance from their more 
moderate opponents. Well, they had 
heard a great deal about the treaty of 
Kilmainham; but he should like to know 
whether they were going to have a 
treaty of Bradford? He should like to 
know whether any overtures for what 
was called a ‘‘ Coalition Government” 
had been made—that was to say, for a 
little bridge to be made in order to pro- 
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vide for hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side who shared the opinions of 
hon. Members opposite an easy way of 
going over? He should be exceedingly 
glad to see these Gentlemen go over, 
for they greatly weakened the Radical 
policy on that side, and they could be 
spared with considerable advantage. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not ac- 
quire power by their aid, but by the aid 
of the Radicals, who were perfectly 
willing and anxious to be true to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would be true 
to them. He trusted also that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not allow himself 
to be influenced in his generous impulses 
by any advice on the part of Whigs or 
Conservatives, but would fairly see how 
far he could minimize the provisions of 
the Bill, and would tell them before the 
second reading what suggestions he 
would be prepared to accept, so as to 
save them from the painful necessity of 
voting against the second reading. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Member for 
Bradford was not present, for the few 
remarks he had to make he should like 
to make to his face. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman’s name was not on the 
back, he looked on him as the real 
father of the Bill, which was due to the 
crimes which had arisen out of the ex- 
asperation caused by the rule of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had been 
the Pharaoh of Ireland for the last two 
years. He would not attack the right 
hon. Gentleman; but he must say he did 
not believe that any man ever went to 
Ireland with such good intentions who 
did so much mischief in that time. 
The right hon. Gentleman brought on 
that country nearly as many plagues as 
Pharaoh brought on the land of Egypt. 
He was quite prepared to admit the 
difficulties in the way of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he listened to bad ad- 
vice when he went over to Ireland, and 
the milk of human kindness which was 
in him turned sour. The right hon. 
Gentleman had now left the Government. 
When Jonah went overboard he saved 
the ship; but this Jonah having gone 
overboard, was endeavouring to scuttle 
the vessel. The personal character of 
the right hon. Gentleman was never 
attacked; but the disclosures which he 
made of what might fairly be called 
Cabinet secrets must have been for poli- 
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tical purposes. In employing coercion 
against Ireland one thing ought never 
to be absent from the minds of English 
statesmen—their own part in producing 
the condition of things with which they 
had to deal. The Prime Minister was 
the first English statesman of this age 
who had endeavoured to do justice to 
Ireland ; and he hoped Irishmen would 
not forget that much of the liberty they 
enjoyed, and of the security which the 
tenants possessed, was due to him. With 
the name of the Prime Minister he must 
couple that of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. John Bright), who had 
also done much for the people of Ire- 
land. But, he would ask, what was the 
use of passing laws to try men who were 
never caught ? There was no finer body 
of men as a military force than the Irish 
police ; but as detectives they were, from 
their organization, necessarily defective. 
They carried their noses too high in the 
air to scent the criminal. If the assas- 
sins in the Phoonix Park had been cap- 
tured, did the House suppose they would 
not be convicted by any jury in any 
part of Ireland? This Bill gave great 
power to the authorities in Ireland. The 
question was whether that power could 
be properly intrusted to those authori- 
ties. He believed himself that this Bill 
would create more discontent than al- 
ready existed in Ireland. He was sure 
that the Arrears Bill would be a better 
Peace Preservation Act than the one now 
before the House. This Bill was not 
urgent; it could wait. It would not 
enable them to catch criminals. Nothing 
would enable them to do that but public 
opinion. Let them get public opinion 
on the side of the law, and then they 
would put down crime. Let the people 
of Ireland see that the law was intended 
to strike at criminals, and then they 
would respect the law. Let the people 
of Ireland see that the law was aimed, 
not at politicians, but at criminals, and 
then they would enlist the law-abiding 
people of Ireland on the side of the 
authorities. Did any man believe that 
the mass of the Irish people sympathized 
with the criminal class or with crime? 
They did not. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would consider the effect of 
the Act of last year they would learn a 
very valuable lesson. Wasit sympathy 
with crime, with murder, with treason, 
and with other offences that induced the 
mass of the priests and people to de- 
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nounce the Coercion Bill? There was 
no sympathy with crime ; but it was be- 
cause they knew that the Act was used 
for oppression that they denounced it, 
Coronet O’BEIRNE said, he thought 
the Bill would be simply what it was in- 
tended to be—namely, a terror to eyil- 
doers. It was meant for the punish- 
ment of those whose crimes horrified the 
whole country; and he was sure that 
men who were unconnected with the 
commission of those crimes would not 
suffer from its operation. If he did not 
think so, he would not support the Bill. 
He deplored the necessity of bringing in 
the Bill, but deplored much more that a 
measure like it was not introduced last 
year instead of the Coercion Bill. He 
thought the great merit of this Bill—if 
one of so stringent a character could be 
said to have merits—was that a man 
could not be arrested and committed to 
gaol on mere suspicion. He would have 
to be tried by the Judges, who were 
well known to be impartial. The great 
object of the Bill was to free the people 
from the tyrannizing influence of secret 
societies, and to do that the inquisitorial 
powers which it asked were necessary. 
The provisions with regard to news- 
ang he fully approved. There could 
eno doubt that certain so-called Na- 
tional papers held up to public execra- 
tion the most deserving men in the 
country, when high in authority, like 
the late lamented Mr. Burke and all the 
Castle officials. Men who read those 
papers, having no other instructions to 
go by, got to look upon as very pardon- 
able those murders which took place 
recently in the Phonix Park. These 
papers made light of the assassinations; 
and he thought that whenever public 
writings were directed to holding up 
officials to execration and contempt, the 
Government had a perfect right, and, 
indeed, it was their duty, to interfere, 
because it inevitably led to crime if the 
public were instructed by a Press of that 
kind. Therefore, he approved of that 
portion of the Bill. As to doing away 
with trial by jury, he was disposed 
to think there was not much in that 
beyond the mere idea, because it was 
impossible to produce any hardship or 
miscarriage of justice under a system 
which required the unanimous decision 
of three Judges to convict. He was not 
quite so favourable to the proposal to 
give the Lord Lieutenant full power of 
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control over public meetings, because 
the Lord Lieutenant might be a political 
partizan. The clause he did not quite 
approve of was that one giving complete 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to sup- 

ress public meetings. This power would 
= oppressive in the hands of a Lord 
Lieutenant who had a particular Party 
bias. They had had such a Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Ireland. He thought the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Donnell) 
confused the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
with the Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
that his strictures upon these bodies were 
too severe. The Irish police were a 
splendid body of men; and it was his 
opinion that if, seeing the loyalty and 
enthusiasm with which Lord Spencer 
was received, the chief of the police had 
made a display of police protection, he 
would have been denounced as mad, 
if not libelling the loyalty of the capital. 
He was sure the expressions of detesta- 
tion in Ireland at the recent assassina- 
tions were genuine, and that if there 
was any feeling of satisfaction at them 
it was confined to a few persons in 
Dublin. Generally speaking, he ap- 
proved of the Bill, because he believed 
it would enable the Government to cope 
with crimes such as that which had been 
committed in the Phcenix Park; and he 
was sure the Irish people would not 
object to give the Government sufficient 
power to drive the scoundrels who per- 
petrated such crimes out of Ireland. He 
night, to some extent, sacrifice popu- 
larity by voting for this Bill, as he in- 
tended to do; but he had more regard 
for conscience than popularity, and con- 
o told him he ought to support the 

ill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that, know- 
ing what efforts the people of Leitrim 
made to return the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim, he was surprised 
at the bold statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member that he would support 
this Bill, which had been declared by 
one of its warmest supporters to be one 
of the most extreme Coercion Bills that 
had been brought forward during the 
last half century. The measure attacked 
the Press, and was to do away with trial 
by jury; and he was astonished that any 
Irishman should vote for these yry a 
He very much disliked the action of the 
measure in enabling prisoners to be 
tried by Judges alone, and should cer- 
tainly oppose the Bill, because he did 
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not think it was necessary. It was true 
there had been many murders in Ire- 
land. He believed that there was not 
a Member of the House who did not 
deplore those murders. But if the House 
wished to do away with those murders, 
they had the power in their own hands, 
by passing such a Bill as the Arrears of 
Rent Bill, and amending the Land Act in 
the direction suggested last year. So 
long as the landlords could evict the 
people, leaving them upon the roadside 
to starve and to take their chance, so 
long would they have outrages in Ire- 
land. He was as sure as he was of his 
own existence, that when the Arrears 
Bill passed they would be as free in Ire- 
land from outrages as any other country 
in the world. He objected to the power 
which this Bill would give to two magis- 
trates to sentence a person, without a 
right of appeal, to six months’ imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour. The 
Bill proposed to give a right of appeal 
from the sentence of the three Judges 
who were to try cases without juries. 
Those Judges knew the law better than 
magistrates; and why should there not 
be a right of appeal from the two magis- 
trates? There were many other things 
in the Bill of which he had to com- 
plain ; but it would be more convenient 
to mention them when the Bill was in 
Committee. He thought the proposition 
that this Bill should continue in opera- 
tion for three years was monstrous. The 
present Lord Lieutenant would not put 
the provisions into operation unneces- 
sarily; but should hon. Gentlemen on 
the Conservative side get into power, 
they would revenge the passing of the 
Land Act and the taking of the power 
out of the hands of the landlords. He 
earnestly appealed to the House to give 
the Arrears Bill a chance. If within 
two months of the passing of that Act 
crime did not begin to decrease, then 
this Bill could be passed. He believed 
that it would be a mistake to urge on 
this Bill without passing the Arrears 
Bill at the same time. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
would vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, but should reserve to himself 
the right of voting upon any Amend- 
ment he considered desirable in Com- 
mittee. When the Coercion Bill of last 
year was introduced, instead of abstain- 
ing from voting at all, the probability 
was that, had he and his Colleagues been 
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older Members, they should have voted 
against it. The reasons were these—that 
they were returned—but, perhaps, he 
had better speak for himself alone— 
upon the cry of Land Reform. The Go- 
vernment attempted this in 1880; but, 
from circumstances over which they had 
no control, their efforts fell through, 
and then came the Coercion Bill. Al- 
though, perhaps, steps of some kind 
were necessary to support the law, still 
that measure was to arrest people on 
suspicion, and it was suspected that it was 
directed quite as much against political 
organizations as against crime. He en- 
deavoured to show his constituents to 
the contrary ; but, notwithstanding this, 
people thought and regarded the mea- 
sure in the light of a power to enable 
the landlords to rack-rent tenants. The 
situation was now entirely altered. The 
tenant could now apply to the Court to 
get a fair rent; and he was protected, 
except under circumstances which the 
Arrears Bill would amend, from evic- 
tion. He had the right of free sale, 
and, therefore, with the Act of 1881 be- 
fore them, he could conceive that the 
tenantry of Ireland would regard the 
Bill as a measure not directed against 
their just rights, or just agitation for 
procuring those rights, but against 
crime, outrage, and murder, which hon. 
Members opposite, just as much as he 
and all right-minded men, did deeply 
deplore. The crime which had struck 
terror into every Member of the House 
was but the last of a series of murders 
which had occurred on Irish soil. The 
position of the Gentlemen who lost their 
lives in the Phoonix Park had caused 
terror to take a deep hold on the public 
mind. He could not conceive that those 
two murders were one whitmore atrocious 
than those previously committed. There- 
fore, he believed that the Government 
required some strengthening powers to 
enable them to deal with the state of 
affairs which had rendered Ireland a 
bye-word throughout the world. He 
felt bound—very reluctantly indeed—to 
vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
Some Gentlemen had alluded to the 
clause regarding the Press. It required 
one almost to screw himself to a point 
to vote for anything which appeared in 
any shape to be a muzzle of the Press. 
He had been in Russia—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) seemed to 
enjoy that remark—he had been in 
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Russia, and had been painfully im- 
pressed by the way in which the Press 
was supervised there; but, at the same 
time, one must look at it in this way. 
Here was a law about to be passed for 
the punishment of criminals who com- 
mitted certain crimes. Was it fair and 
right and proper to allow papers to be 
circulated which absolutely incited to 
the commission of those crimes? He 
was not aware that anything he had 
ever seen in a Dublin newspaper, as 
suggested by an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, would cause him to make that re- 
mark. He alluded more to newspapers 
that came from abroad ; and certainly he 
had seen incitements to outrage and 
violence in newspapers sent to this 
country from America, which no Go- 
vernment ought to allow to be circulated 
through this country. Notwithstanding 
the amusing picture drawn by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), he felt bound to support the 
Government in allowing this Bill to 
have three years’ duration, and for this 
reason—that of two evils one must 
choose the lesser; and he was not sure 
that it was not one of the greatest evils 
to have unpleasant matters discussed in 
the House before long again. He hoped 
that during those three years the heal- 
ing influence of the Land Act would 
have had time to act, and that the ten- 
antry of Ireland would feel that in the 
law they had not an enemy but a friend. 
He knew that the memory of the Irish 
tenantry was retentive of wrong. Every- 
one knew that the Nonconformist ten- 
antry of the North of Ireland had suf- 
fered under grievous wrongs in times 
past. They were not perinitted to have 
their marriages celebrated by clergymen 
of their own persuasion. Those times 
had passed away. No Nonconformist 
could be a magistrate, or a Member of 
the House of Commons. The result had 
been that in the North of Ireland, as in 
the South, the British Government had 
no more dangerous enemies than the 
Nonconformists of the North of Ireland. 
Legislation had altered that. They had 
forgotten those bitter times, and now 
they were perfectly loyal to the British 
Crown. He hoped, when the healing 
influences of the Land Act had time to 
act, the memory of these bitter times in 
the South would be forgotten. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he was sure 
there was no one in that House who 
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would not join in the hope of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, that 
the healing influences of the Land Act 
would have time to act; but he felt 
that those who were supporting the pas- 
sage of a measure like this were going 
the very worst way possible to work to 
enable the healing influences of the 
Land Act to operate in Ireland. The 
Land Act had been a failure, not only 
because it was defective in itself, bui 
because it had been accompanied by 
coercive legislation. He looked upon 
the prospect this Bill opened for Ireland 
with dismay. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had asked 
Irish Members not to repel words of 
conciliation from the Radical Benches. 
Their experience of the Radical Mem- 
bers during the present Parliament had 
not been marked by its association with 
words of conciliation; but if the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets were 
prepared to back up his appeal by op- 
posing this Bill—which he avowedly re- 
garded with little short of detestation— 
he would be glad to welcome him among 
those who were desirous of securing 
some shred of personal liberty for Ire- 
land. The hon. and gallant Member for 
the County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) 
had thought it right to mention circum- 
stances that only tended to embitter the 
feelings and exasperate the minds of 
Members on that side of the House. 
They had had revived the old tale that 
the “‘no rent” manifesto was the cause of 
outrages in Ireland. Some time ago a 
remarkable list was published in the 
London papers giving the counties in 
which the ‘‘ no rent’’ manifesto was sup- 
posed to have taken root, and to have 
received a powerful influence. It showed 
that in those counties where the “no 
rent’’ manifesto had exercised the greatest 
influence the number of outrages was 
less than in the counties where it had 
taken little or no hold on the people. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, in 
leaving the responsibility of this mea- 
sure with the Government, could not 
shift from himself the responsibility that 
belonged to him as the Representative of 
a large and popular constituency ; and, in 
giving even a negative support to the 
Bill, he was betraying the interests of 
those who had sent him to the House. 
The hon. and gallant Member had 
taunted them, in an unworthy man- 
ner, with having denounced the re- 
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cent assassinations in Dublin; but not 
having denounced the outrages that had 
been previously committed. The hon. 
and gallant Member, he presumed, must 
have spoken in ignorance of the facts; 
for they never spoke on any platform 
in Ireland without raising their voices 
against outrage of every kind. The 
fact was that the action of the Irish 
Members was misrepresented by the 
Press, and people were too willing to 
believe that they were not taking a 
straightforward course. That it was 
difficult for the Irish Members to insure 
the proper representation of their words 
and actions before the public might be 
seen from the fact that for his speech at 
Manchester, immediately after the la- 
mentable outrage in the Phoenix Park, 
he had been attacked in the London 
Press for having mentioned Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish, and omitted Mr. Burke, 
notwithstanding the fact that at the time 
of the delivery of the speech he was 
unaware that Mr. Burke had been as- 
sussinated. A letter which he wrote to 
The Times newspaper explaining this 
was not inserted in that journal, although 
it was one of the London papers that 
took the matter up. The present Bill 
he looked upon as one of so grave, com- 
plex, and comprehensive character, that 
he was afraid to enter into its details. 
The general principle of the Bill was 
the suppression in Ireland, not of crime, 
but the expression of public feeling, 
public sentiment, and open agitation. 
One object of it was to suppress crime, 
and another object was tou suppress Con- 
stitutional agitation. No one would be 
more ready than himself to vote for any 
measure that would puta stop to out- 
rage and crime; and if he could be per- 
suaded that this Bill would stop such 
crimes as those of Phoonix Park, he 
would be willing to give it his support ; 
but he believed that the only effect of 
it would be to increase the exasperating 
causes of crime in Ireland. The diffi- 
culty was to insure the detection of 
crime, not conviction. He had recently 
compared the judicial statistics of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and he had found that 
the average of convictions obtained in 
Ireland was only a few per cent less 
than the average in England. The 
difficulty was not to find juries to con- 
vict, but to find evidence that would in- 
sure conviction. Was it by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Judges that 
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they would be better able to lay their 
hands upon criminals? If a Bill of this 
kind had been in operation, what better 
position would they be in to-day with 
reference to the Phoenix Park murders ? 
But while this Bill was ineffectual, so far 
as it sought the suppression of crime, he 
very much feared that the second portion 
of it would interdict the free expression of 
public opinion. So far as it suppressed 
public opinion, it would tend to increase 
crime and render its detection more dif- 
ficult. Many of the crimes committed 
during the past year had been the direct 
result of the policy of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). He held in his hand a letter 
from an eminent officer of Constabulary 
in Ireland, which, after a reference to 
affairs in Ireland, concluded with this 
remarkable statement, that— 

‘¢Tf Mr. Forster had remained in Ireland six 
months longer, he would have had the popu- 
lation divided into two large camps—one of 
them composed of landlords, Government offi- 
cials, and Emergency men; and the other of 
assassins and secret rebels.” 


He did not go quite so far as the con- 
tents of that letter, for he believed that 
a large class of Irishmen connected with 
the popular. movement would not be 
driven into those desperate courses even 
by the policy of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford ; but the expression of opi- 
nion which the letter contained was re- 
markable. When it was announced that 
the right hon. Gentleman had resigned 
his position, and the Government were 
about to adopt a new course with re- 
gard to the political prisoners, he looked 
with hope to the future of Ireland, be- 
cause he believed the Government were 
going to put an end to the policy of sup- 
pression and coercion, and pay attention 
to the wishes of the people of Ireland 
with regard to the improvement and 
amendment of the Land Act. But it 
was with feelings of despair that he saw 
that because deplorable occurrences had 
taken place, the new policy of the Go- 
vernment had been revolutionized. It 
was no answer to tell him that this Bill 
was drafted before the occurrences in 
Phoenix Park, for if it was, the Govern- 
ment had no intention of forcing it on 
the country until they had legislated as 
to arrears. But now, forsooth, because 
occurrences had happened which had 
evoked in the country a feeling of uni- 
versal abhorrence and regret, unparal- 
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leled in the history of British rule in 
Ireland, the Government had ‘chosen to 
bring forward a Ooercion Act, and to 
tell the Irish people that they would re- 
dress their grievances, but must first 
deprive them of their liberties. There 
was no disguising the fact that this Bill 
deprived the Irish people of every shred 
of Constitutional liberty. The Chief Law 
Officer of the Crown in Ireland had 
stated it as his opinion that the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell), and, he believed, certain other 
Members, were ‘steeped to the lips in 
treason.”” He had no doubt that that 
was the opinion of some of the Judges 
also. Therefore, when the Bill became 
law, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork and his Colleagues could be sent 
to penal servitude on charges of treason, 
without the safeguard of trial by jury, 
by Judges who had been raised to the 
Bench for partizan services. Yet, while 
the Government proposed to place them 
in this position, they, at the same time, 
adopted their suggestions and proposals 
for remedying Irish grievances. The 
two positions were entirely inconsistent. 
The Irish Members were either the Re- 
presentatives of the Irish people, and 
their opinions were worth considering, 
or they were arrant rebels, who ought to 
be hanged or sent to penal servitude. 
But the Government, while adopting 
their proposals with regard to arrears, 
called them traitors in the same breath, 
and introduced a Bill whereby it would 
be possible for the Judges to send them 
to penal servitude. But that was not 
the worst provision in the Bill. The 
most iniquitous part of the Bill was that 
which proposed to invest certain Resident 
Magistrates with power to convict and 
send men to prison for six months’ hard 
labour for offences against that Bill— 
that was to say, for almost any action 
which a man might be likely to take as 
arepresentative of the people. Toattend 
a meeting which the Lord Lieutenant 
thought improper; to say a word that 
might be construed as intimidation, 
or as inciting to intimidation; to pay 
or receive money on behalf of an 
association which was supposed to 
be in the remotest degree connected 
with a society that was held to be un- 
lawful were constituted offences under 
that Act. The Prisoners’ Aid So- 
ciety in Ireland collected money for a 
laudable object; but to subscribe a 
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nny to that society would be an offence | this Parliament to rule over Ireland. It 


against that Act, because one of ils 
objects was to assist many members of 
the Land League. The network of that 
Bill was, in fact, so complete, that it 
would cover every sphere of public life 
and action in Ireland. Ifhe believed that 
the measure would strike at the secret 
societies it should have his support ; but 
he asked how they were likely, by sup- 
pressing open agitation, to hit the secret 
societies? Why, at the very moment 
when the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford determined to suppress the Land 
League and put its leaders in prison 
the secret societies raised their heads. 
It had been remarked that it was strange 
that the assassins had not selected the | 
right hon. Member for Bradford instead 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish. Thereason 
was plain—there was not a man whose 
life was so safe as that of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford while he was in 
Ireland, because the men who were 
likely to commit assassination of a des- 
perate kind, and who probably be- 
longed to secret societies, saw in that 
right hon. Gentleman their best friend, 
and knew that while he remained as 
Chief Secretary to suppress Constitu- 
tional agitation, they would have time 
and opportunity for spreading their 
power and lifting their heads again. 
That Bill would, he believed, strengthen 
the power of secret societies and increase 
crime and assassinations, which were a 
disgrace both to the country which ruled 
Ireland and to Ireland itself. The mea- 
sure, while it would weaken the hands 
of Constitutional agitation, would fail, 
as every Coercion Act had failed, either 
to break the spirit of the Irish people, 
or to teach them to look with more 
friendly feelings towards England. If 
the Government desired, by the golden 
link of the Crown, or by any other 
means, to preserve the rule of England 
in Ireland, they were going the very 
worst way to work, by passing that Bill. 
That rule must be based on trust in the 
people—on their goodwill, their content- 
ment, and their prosperity, which could 
only proceed from just measures and 
concession to the national aspirations. 
For his own part, while he was desirous 
of seeing the English connection, so far 
as the Crown was concerned, maintained 





in Ireland, he rejoiced in his heart at 
every fresh evidence, like what they had | 
in this Bill, of the utter incapacity of | 


proved to the world that the English 
government of Ireland rested upon no- 
thing but brute force; and it told the 
Irish people that they had only to re- 
main true to the principles for which 
their forefathers had died, and their 
present fathers had suffered, and they 
would yet achieve the ambition of their 
lives—a free and self-governed nation. 
Dr. LYONS said, in making a few 
observations on this Bill he was op- 
pressed with a sense of intense respon- 
sibility, and felt himself speaking under 
the dark shadow and the depressing in- 
fluence of that crime which had, un- 
fortunately, stained Ireland within the 
last few days. He felt that the situation 
was one which undoubtedly called for ex- 
ceptional legislation ; and if, in his opi- 
nion, the measure introduced by the Go- 
vernment tended to strengthen the hands 
of justice, and to create new powers for 
the detection of crime, he should be the 
first to give it his most strenuoussupport ; 
but he saw in this Bill dangers of no in- 
considerable degree, and of a novel and 
startling character. He should only 
criticize one or two points of the Bill; 
but they were those which raised its 
main principles. He referred particu- 
larly to the 1st clause, which, for the first 
time for a long series of years, proposed 
—unwisely, as he believed—to annul 
trial by jury. Having the experience 
of the past before them, he was sur- 
prised that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take this step in the present 
crisis in Ireland. The evidence given by 
the most eminent men before Committees 
appointed to investigate this question 
was decidedly hostile to any such change. 
It was established that after the years 
1822 and 1823 a great many outrages 
took place ; and it was deemed necessary 
to try agrarian offences by Special Com- 
missions, without juries, it was true, but 
composed of magistrates, presided over by 
eminent Queen’s Counsel, such as Lloyd, 
Torrens, and Blackburn. The most valu- 
able evidence was to be found in the 
Report of the Committee of 1824, pre- 
sided over by Lord Palmerston ; and to 
any impartial mind the results were not 
favourable to the abolition of trial by 
jury. Mr. Serjeant Lloyd stated his 
belief that the Insurrection Act would 
have been more severely administered by 
juries, and was in favour of all the trials 
being by jury. Mr. Barrington, after- 
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wards Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart., 
Crown Solicitor for Munster—a man 
of the very widest experience—before 
Sir Henry Parnell’s Committee of 1832, 
attributed the improved state of Mun- 
ster ‘‘ to the vigorous and persevering 
administration of the law in its usual 
and ordinary forms ;” and in that opi- 
nion, expressed in regard to a crisis of 
even more formidable proportions than 
the present, he (Dr. Lyons) fully con- 
curred, as furnishing the true solution of 
the situation—for the percentage of con- 
victions in the trials without jury was 
only about 16 per cent; while the per- 
centage of convictions under the jury 
system in subsequent years was 44 per 
cent. That seemed to him an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of trial by jury. 
Coming to more recent times, they had 
the evidence of men whose words were 
entitled to special consideration in that 
House. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald—a name 
which could not be mentioned without 
every mark of respect, and who, not- 
withstanding the allegations that had 
been made against him, was a most 
upright Judge—stated, in August last, 
to the Select Committee of the Lords on 
the Jury Laws— 

“Except in one case, I do not know that I 
have any fault to find with the action of juries. 
In that case, a Roman Catholic head was broken, 
and an Orange jury would not convict. That, 
however, you will have to the end of time.” 


Further on he said— 


“‘T am in favour of upholding and supporting 
it’’ (the jury). 
Mr. Justice Barry, speaking on a sug- 
gestion of trial before three Judges 
without a jury, said— 

“Tt is a proposal so startling and so novel 
that rT am not prepared to give any opinion 
on it.’ 


Subsequently, he stated with reference 
to trial before two Judges without a 
jury— 

“T think that would be a very unfortunate 
suggestion indeed. I think the Irish Judi- 
ciary has the confidence of the people. To do 
anything to destroy that feeling of confidence 
would be a great misfortune and disaster to the 
country ; and I am satisfied that sending Judges 
down to try men without a jury would destroy 
confidence, and I do not thik you could ever 
restore it again. I do not think that the Judi- 
ciary should be concerned with anything out- 
side the ordinary course of Constitutional Law.” 
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He(Dr. Lyons) would onlybriefly, and in 
passing, allude to one conspicuous case 
of miscarriage of justice, which, it was 
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well known, had totally destroyed the 


moral influence of a very able public 
functionary, and left a disastrous and 
indelible impression on the mind of the 
people of Ireland. The case was well 
remembered by all familiar with judicial 
history in Ireland, and needed no fur- 
ther reference. Another eminent Judge, 
also well known and respected in that 
House, who had a great knowledge of 
Constitutional Law— Mr. Justice Lawson 
—had expressed his disbelief in heroic 
remedies, and strongly stated the regret 
with which he should view the total abo- 
lition of trial by jury— 

‘Tam not in favour of heroic remedies. I 
should be very sorry indeed to recommend the 
total abolition of trial by jury, in consequence 
of this, what I will call exceptional, condition 
of things.”’ 

And, further on, he says— 

‘‘ At any rate, I would abide by the ancient 
lines of the Constitution as long as we can.” 
Now, this testimony was very significant 
as showing the feeling with which the 
proposed change would be regarded in 
Ireland by some of the wisest and most 
experienced of the Irish authorities. A 
sense of justice was ingrained in the 
popular mind; but the (happily rare) 
errors of Judges and the sufferings 
of innocent persons were not readily 
forgotten. In the present condition of 
the country nothing was more important 
than to foster the confidence that was 
felt in the integrity of the Judges, as, if 
it once got abroad that they condemned 
men by exceptional processes, they would 
incur an amount of odium and actual 
hostility which would at once deprive 
them of all public respect and influence. 
In Ireland the judicial ermine must, in 
the words of M. Aurelius, be ‘‘ dyed to 
the depths in justice.” He, therefore, 
looked upon this proposal with the 
greatest dislike, and was sure, if any 
weight was to be attached to the opi- 
nions of the most experienced men, that 
the Government would before long find 
out the mistake involved in the proposed 
measure. The course that. the Govern- 
ment were about to take would, he 
believed, deprive them of the sympathy 
and support of the respectable classes of 
the peasantry in Ireland, and would fos- 
ter the creation of secret societies. To 
turn to a further part of the Bill, he did 
not approve of the great powers of sum- 
mary jurisdiction sought to be given to 
the Resident Magistrates. He had the 
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leasure of knowing many of them. He 
hee they were men who might be 
trusted to discharge their duties fear- 
lessly ; but he could not forget that they 
had not the confidence of the people. 
He thought that the proposal that the 
Stipendiary Magistrates should always 
supersede the local magistracy was an 
unnecessary slur upon the character and 
independence of the latter, many of 
whom had devoted themselves with 
great zeal and discretion, as well as 
with perfect fearlessness, to the dis- 
charge of the onerous duties which de- 
volved on them. Secret societies had 
not, he would fearlessiy assert, in the 
majority of instances, the sympathy of 
the people of Ireland. Indeed, he be- 
lieved that a very large proportion of 
the people were terrorized into support- 
ing them, and that they would only be 
too glad of the opportunity of ridding 
themselves of what had become an in- 
tolerableincubus. It was of the utmost 
importance that having, as he maintained 
the Judges still had, the sympathy of 
the great bulk of the people, they should 
do nothing to weaken the hereditary re- 
spect which all Irishmen felt for the 
judicial office, from the days of the 
Brehon Law to the present hour. In 
conclusion, he would like to say, from 
being present on the spot, from a most 
careful observation of all that took place, 
that in his lifetime there never had been 
so remarkable, so widespread, and so pro- 
found an impression made as was created 
throughout Ireland in consequence of the 
late tragedies in the Phoonix Park. He 
had taken every possible means to test 
the feeling of the people, from the highest 
to the lowest, and he could bear testimony 
to the intensity of their emotions. If 
they took advantage of that feeling while 
it still lasted they had a fuller and a 
better opportunity of bringing round the 
whole body of the population to a sense 
of what was due to law, and of bringing 
the entire country into a haven of peace, 
than had been presented for a very long 
time. They had before them the example 
of a noble lady, who, forgetful of her 
own sufferings, and in a manner rarely, 
if ever, equalled in the history of any 
country, when all men were crying out 
for vengeance—when the cry of Ireland 
herself was that her sword might fall 
avenging and swift on the perpetrators 
of this black and foul crime—raised a 
yoice, which to him seemed almost in- 
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spired, over that of a wrathful and a 
troubled Empire. He said only what 
was true and just to his countrymen, 
when he stated that that voice had 
thrilled to the very inmost heart of Ire- 
land; and he believed nothing could 
possibly have had so great and, as he 
sincerely hoped, so enduring an influence 
in restoring the people of Ireland to a 
full consciousness of all that was best, 
as that voice which they had heard 
coming from her who was willing to 
reconcile herself to the loss of her 
husband, if it should be for the benefit 
of Ireland, and prayed that the sacrifice 
might be accepted at the Eternal Throne 
for the good of that country, where she 
had lost the dearest treasure of her 
soul. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he rose for the purpose of asking from 
the Government an assurance which the 
country had a right to demand. It was 
proposed to prevent crime in Ireland by 
suppressing secret societies. The exist- 
ence of a League of Assassination was 
the justification of the Bill; but the 
operation of the Bill was confined to 
Ireland. If the measure was to be 
effective, it must be co-extensive with 
the area which produced the crime. Secret 
societies, he regretted to say, existed 
over almost the whole of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. If they would provide ma- 
chinery with which to grapple with these 
organizations it must co-extend with the 
organization which it was desired to put 
down. It was well known that these 
societies—he did not care whether they 
were called Fenian Societies or Leagues 
of Assassination—drew their money from 
New York, had their bank in Paris, and 
had branches in London and Liverpool. 
Ireland was not the only scene of their 
operations, and a Bill which would affect 
secret societies in Ireland only would 
hardly reach the root of the matter. 
They knew that town halls at Liverpool 
and Manchester had been threatened, 
Chester Castle had twice been in danger, 
twice that explosives had been put 
against the walls of the Mansion House, 
that Sergeant Brett was murdered in the 
streets of Manchester, and that the walls 
of Clerkenwell Prison were blown down. 
They sat in that House in comparative 
safety, not by the good-will of secret 
societies, but on account of the ample 
precautions of the police. Every Cabinet 
Minister had a policeman at his door, 
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and even the harmless Members of the 
Opposition, he believed, were sometimes 
obliged to call for similar protection. 
Would it not be well for them to face 
these facts in their ghastly reality? If 
they realized them now they might be 
saved from the effects of a panic here- 
after. What measures ought to be 
taken he would leave to the Government. 
But he would merely suggest that the 
Alien Act, which, under Section 12, did 
apply partially to England, should be 
made to apply altogether to England’; 
for if miscreants were driven out of Ire- 
land, surely it was hard that they should 
find shelter in England, and be able to 
find here a new base of operations. He 
would also suggest that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant should run in England 
as well asin Ireland. He implored the 
Government to give some assurance to 
the House that public buildings and the 
public men of England would be ade- 
quately protected against a conspiracy 
which aimed at the disintegration of the 
Empire, which carried on its work by 
assassination, which for two years had 
eluded the vigorous intelligence even of 
the Home Secretary, and which had 
successfully defied the Government of 
the Queen. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in rising to 
make a few remarks on this Bill, I may 
say that no one, I will not say deserves, 
but more requires the indulgence of the 
House than Ido. I find myself in the 
presence of men of great ability and 
eloquence in many quarters of the House, 
who have exercised that eloquence fre- 
quently on Irish matters, and in whose 
presence I am called upon to speak, and 
not only to speak, but shall soon be ex- 
pected to speak with some degree of 
authority. I am not an Irishman, and 
that consideration weighs with me very 
much at this moment. I have only that 
general knowledge of Irish affairs which 
is possessed by every Member who has 
studied those affairs for the purpose of 
guiding their opinions, and not for the 
purpose of addressing the House; and 
the only consolation I have is that I 
have studied those affairs during the 
last 17 years, which have been most 
fruitful in measures either for good or 
for evil in the cause of Ireland, and am 
influenced by a genuine desire for the 
welfare of that country. Beyond this, 
I entered on my arduous post with no- 
thing but a certain amount of adminis- 
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trative aptitude and habit, which have 
been very much overrated by those who 
confided to me that trust. With these 
words of deprecation and apology, which 
must serve as the preface for everything 
I say and do as long as [ hold this post 
—for 1 do not again wish to say a word 
about myself—I shall proceed to explain 
the views of the new Irish Government 
upon this Bill, and the spirit in which 
it is intended to apply it. The general 
view of the Irish Government is that it, 
like every Government, exists for the 
purpose of guaranteeing to everyone 
his political and personal liberty, and 
interfering with that liberty as little 
as possible, or not at all, and to carry- 
ing that principle as far as it can 
possibly be carried; but, at the same 
time, it exists for the elementary pur- 

se of preventing one man from in- 
juring another in his person, his pro- 
perty, his security, his comfort, and his 
life. The present Irish Government 
was disinclined, nay, absolutely averse, 
to use the law, or to strain the law in 
such a manner that any of its own op- 
ponents, even its most bitter opponents 
—nay, any of the most advanced of 
those who wished to change the existing 
order of things by peaceable means— 
should ever be anxious or uneasy as to 
what he should say in public or any 
action he might take. If it is a question 
of striking the Government or altering 
the existing state of things by Constitu- 
tional means, there is no latitude we shall 
not allow ; but against crime and against 
incitements to crime the Executive of 
Ireland will wage unrelenting and un- 
remitting war. And as the means of the 
last two years have proved to be inade- 
quate, the Government of Ireland have 
accepted a Bill the essential provisions of 
which—I do not speak of any alterations 
that may be introduced upon it in Com- 
mittee—they believe will ultimately be 
successful, and without which they can- 
not be successful. On one of the most 
essential provisions of the Bill I propose 
to say a few words. It is a Bill ia 
which, on the whole, the points come in 
their order of importance. It is with 
the Preamble of the Bill that the Execu- 
tive are much concerned, and when that 
Preamble is proved, of necessity many 
other clauses must follow. First of all, 
as to the question that the ordinary law 
is insufficient for repression and preven- 
tion of crime, I should like to give the 
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House two or three figures, and in) 
giving them I shall not enter on any 
Party question, because these statistics | 
might give rise to deductions which 
might be brought against the two great | 
Parties in the State. I will state simple | 
facts. In 1869 the number of agrarian 
crimes amounted to 767; in 1870 they 
amounted to 1,329—a number greatly 
exceeding that of many preceding years. 
In 1870 the Peace Preservation Act was 
introduced. It was a Bill that did not 
differ in its general character from the 
present measure, except in two im- 
portant particulars, of which I cannot 
disguise or attempt to minimize the im- 
portance. It is useless, in a House so 
conversant with these Bills, to gothrough 
the points of similarity between the pre- 
sent Bill and that of 1870. I do not 
speak now of the different processes by 
which the different objects were aimed 
at; but, in their main outlines, the Bills 
are the same. What was the result of 
the Bill of 1870? What events occurred 
coincident to that Bili? In 1871 the 
number of outrages fell by nearly 1,000 
to 373. In 1872 they fell to 256; in 
1873 to 254; in 1874 to 213; and in 
1875 to 136. In 1875 the right hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) repealed several 
clauses of that Bill, and, I think, very 
important clauses. He repealed the 
newspaper clause, the arrest after sunset 
clause, and the clause in regard to the 
arrest of suspicious strangers. From 
that time agrarian outrages increased. 
In 1876 there were 212; in 1877 there 
were 236; in 1878, 301; in 1879, 863; 
and in 1880, 2,596. Meanwhile, there 
was a subsidiary class of repressive legis- 
lation going on. The Westmeath Bill was 
introduced for the benefit of a single 
county which was much disturbed. It was 
a very short Act, introducing the power 
of arbitrary arrest, not for strangers, not 
for persons prowling about at night, but 
for everyone. The result of that Act 
was apparently a success. I have not 
got the figures by me; but, if I recollect 
rightly, the number of outrages was re- 
duced from considerably over 100—I 
think from 132—to something under 40. 
I am not sure, however, of the figures. 
Encouraged by the success of the West- 
meath Act, Government determined to 
deal with the great amount of crime in 
Ireland by a general Bill of arbitrary 
arrests that would resemble the West- 
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meath Act. That Act has been enforced 
for about 12 months, and under that Act 
the outrages have risen to the appalling 


| total, in the year 1881, of 4,439 agrarian 


outrages. Itis evident something else 
is wanted. What that something else 
should be is recommended to us by the 
universal advice of those who are re- 
sponsible for the peace and order of the 
country. It is a return to legislation of 
the nature of the Acts of 1870, but with 
a very important addition. It is neces- 
sary that there should be an addition 
to the Act of 1870. In the first four 
months of 1870 there were 1,161 agra- 
rian outrages. In the first four months 
of 1882 there were 1,879 agrarian out- 
rages. Stronger remedies, therefore, 
are required to deal with crime in 1882 
than were required in 1870. Now, what 
are these remedies? They are remedies 
for the worst of all political diseases— 
a failure in the ordinary modes by which 
justice is administered in Ireland, and 
these modes have undoubtedly failed. 
In the year 1881 there were 17 mur- 
ders. Four accused persons were brought 
up for trial, but were not convicted ; 
5 were waiting for trial at the time 
of the Return; 8 were not brought up 
for trial, and none was convicted. In 
the cases of firing at the person, a very 
serious offence of the gravest sort, 16 
were brought up for trial, but not con- 
victed, and 6 are awaiting trial. Forty 
were not brought up for trial, and out 
of 66 only 4 were convicted. [Mr. 
Sexton: Four out of 16!] Four out of 
66. Two very grave offences stand ina 
different position. In respect of man- 
slaughter, there were 5 cases, of which 
2 were brought to trial and not con- 
victed, 1 remained untried, and 2 out of 
5 convicted. In the case of assaults en- 
dangering life, 11 out of 26 such assaults 
escaped punishment by different chan- 
nels, and no less than 15 were convicted ; 
but when we come to the crime of firing 
into dwellings, out of 144 cases only 3 
were convicted. When we come to in- 
cendiary fires, out of 356 cases only 2 
were convicted. [Mr. Maorartane: 
How many were caught?] In dealing 
with figures as large as these very great 
exceptions and deductions may be made. 
It is quite impossible for me now to 
enter into these deductions, though I 
can quite understand that very power- 
ful arguments can be made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite upon them. Now 
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these, with the exception of treason and 
treason-felony, are the only crimes 
which are submitted to the special tri- 
bunal. I leave it for lawyers to determine 
the character of that tribunal, and the 
manner in which its proceedings are to be 
regulated. It suffices for the Represen- 
tative of the Executive in Ireland to es- 
tablish, as I think, by incontrovertible 
figures, the urgent necessity for some 
change of tribunal. But besides these 
ostensibly grave and more shocking 
crimes, which, in a somewhat spasmodic 
manner, do receive some sort of punish- 
ment, there are minor acts which, though 
they are of the nature of crime, and lead 
to graver crimes, are hardly punished at 
all. Intimidation, which in some cases 
actually deprives men of property which 
is their due, and in all cases makes them 
lead the most miserable life which a 
human being can lead, a life of mental 
agony—intimidation practically escapes 
with impunity. Of 2,191 threatening 
letters, many of which, I allow, may have 
been practical jokes, but of which a very 
great number indeed were meant to give 
pain and meant to terrify the authors, 
5 only were discovered. Out of 415 
cases of intimidation by other means 
only 32 were punished ; and it is really 
no wonder when we look at the nature 
of the processes by which the crime of 
intimidation are punished. In Ireland, 
asin England, there is, indeed, a sum- 
mary jurisdiction in cases of intimida- 
tion; but that is ineffectual in Ireland, 
mainly for two reasons. The first is 
that the accused can claim to be tried by 
a jury, and the second that actual in- 
timidation must be proved; and in Ire- 
land the person intimidated frequently 
refuses to prove the fact. In view of 
these circumstances, the Bill proposes to 
empower magistrates to deal with those 
cases summarily, and to punish the 
offence with imprisonment and hard 
labour for six months. That is a clause 
upon which I conclude the Government 
will insist. As to certain details, as to 
who these magistrates should be, I 
know that during the week I have spent 
in Ireland the Irish Government is very 
willing to consider every suggestion that 
is laid before the House. hat I can- 
not but regard as still more valuable is 
a suggestion which has been thrown out 
by men who, I venture to think, heartil 

sympathize with the people of ae | 
I am willing to agree that not the only 
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cause of impunity is the defect of the 
tribunal. There are several other causes, 
of which the first is the difficulty of 
getting evidence. This will be very 
largely obviated by the 13th clause, 
which gives the power to Justices to 
summon witnesses under recognizances, 
and to hold a sort of independent 
inquisition, even when they have not got 
an accused person before them. Then 
comes Clause 14, which gives the power 
of detaining witnesses. Whether that 
clause is too strong or not is a question, 
no doubt, open to discussion, and will be 
hereafter discussed. But there is an 
extremely important clause on which, in 
some shape or other, the Irish Execu- 
tive insist much, and that is the 11th 
clause, by which it is lawful for the 
Lord Lieutenant to direct by warrant 
the Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors to 
search, at all hours and under all cir- 
cumstances, for the instruments and evi- 
dence of crime. One great cause of the 
impunity of crimes is the neighbourhood 
having no pressing interest in the pre- 
vention and detection of crime—that is 
to say, having no interest sufficiently 
pressing to counteract the terrorism that 
too often exists. Under these circum- 
stances, the clause, directly by fine, and 
indirectly by imposing on the district the 
costs of the extra police, will give the 
timid, and even ill-disposed, an interest 
in the suppression of crime; it will be- 
come the duty of the Government of 
Ireland to attend to the suggestions of 
the hon. Member for Carlc-w (Mr. Mac- 
farlane), and they have already recog- 
nized it their duty to do all they could 
towards the prevention and detection of 
crime, and to further increase the effec- 
tiveness of the police. On this point I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. There 
is no cause for any sudden change in the 
personnel of the Irish Administration. 
The very able administrator, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who now holds the place of the late 
Mr. Burke, is far too cognizant of public 
affairs, has far too great a sympathy 
with the permanent officials of the coun- 
try, to bring in the possibility of a clean 
sweep, or what may be called heroic 
remedies; and I venture to say that 
Lord Spencer and both his Secretaries 
entertain the greatest admiration and 
gratitude to the men who have borne 
the heat and burden of the day for the 
last two years both in Dublin and in the 
country towns, and who have worked 
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bravely and strenuously, with little hope 
of reward, such as English officials 
usually expect. The gratitude of the 
country has been proved by the grant of 
a gratuity of £180,000 to the Constabu- 
lary, as a recognition of the extra ex- 
ertions during the last arduous two 
years. I should like to read a short 
letter addressed to Mr. Hamilton by Sir 
Ralph Lingen. It says— 

“Some means should be taken to make known 
to the Constabulary that they owe the Trea- 
sury’s assent to the grant of £180,000 to Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who bestowed the greatest 
pains on the study of their case, and one of 
whose last Papersin the Treasury—as far as I 
know, his very last—was on this subject. Had 
he not been murdered, the letter you had on the 
10th would have gone to him as a confidential 
draft for final settlement. While they acknow- 
ledge the fulfilment of services of those engaged 
in preserving order in Ireland, the Government 
will strain their utmost nerve to see that as 
little as possible should be wanting in the or- 
ganization of the Constabulary, and especially 
in maintaining the position of the Detective 
Force.” 


Then comes the question of public meet- 
ings. On this subject the Government 
of Ireland holds a very strong opinion 
indeed. There are circumstances in 
which inflammatory meetings are just 
as much the engines of sedition as arms 
and ammunition. When a district is in 
a state of violent excitement, and espe- 
cially when the excitement is directed 
against individuals and special classes, 
a violent public meeting is a terrible in- 
centive to crime. The power of the Lord 
Lieutenant under these circumstances is 
doubtful, and at this moment litigation 
is actually pending. Itis very doubtful, 
and the method of exercising it is 
dangerous in itself, because, in order to 
prevent a public meeting, it must be 
dispersed and prevented by force. The 
7th clause proposes to give the Lord 
Lieutenant power to prohibit a meeting 
and enforce his order by punishment 
under the process of law enjoined under 
the Act. But the opinions which the 
Irish Government hold on public meet- 
ings have another side to them. Where 
a meeting is allowed to be held, where 
there is no objection on the ground of 
public safety to holding it, then the Go- 
vernment will be very slow indeed to 
take any action whatever on what is said 
at it. It is not the words, but the cir- 
cumstances under which the words are 
spoken, and the intention with which 
they are spoken, that justify and call for 
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interference. After careful considera- 
tion of the probable meaning of the 
speakers, the words spoken at Belfast 
on the 6th of May by Father O’ Boyle 
and the Rev. Mr. Rylett were considered 
by Lord Spencer not such words as he 
thinks right legally to animadvert on. 
In this fact the noble Lord gives a 
pledge—and a very sure pledge—that 
the Government is making war against 
crime and not against opinion. If hon. 
Members will read these words care- 
fully, and will read the context care- 
fully, I think they will show them better 
than anything else the principles on 
which Lord Spencer proposes to govern 
Ireland. With regard to newspapers, 
you have here a most potent incitement 
to crime ; and here there rests the same 
uncertainty as regards the law. The Law 
Officers advised that a paper containing 
matter of a certain class might be seized 
under Common Law. The Government 
ordered United /reland to be seized, and 
there is in consequence an action pro- 
ceeding against the late Chief Secre- 
tary and against Captain Talbot, the 
head of the Dublin Police, and I 
think, also, against a constable. Now, 
Sir, I do not think it can be denied that 
there are newspapers which absolutely 
poison the minds of the people with 
exhortations to crime and outrage, and 
with less odious, but not less dangerous, 
incitements to rebellion. Passages might 
be quoted from United Jreland that too 
well bear out what I say; but it is not 
on what is contained in the papers pub- 
lished in Ireland that I rely. In the 
first place, many articles to which great 
exception has been taken in this House 
and the English Press do not appear to 
me to exceed the bounds, I will not say 
of mild and moderate, but of political 
controversy. There are very few papers 
published in Dublin, and none of estab- 
lished fame, the printers and editors of 
which desire to go to unjustifiable ex- 
cesses, and few, such as United Ireland, 
which cannot be said to always keep 
within bounds, or generally are kept 
within bounds by being published on 
this side of the water. It is not to what 
is written in Ireland, but to what is 
read in Ireland, that we must look, if 
we are to judge of the necessity of 
making the law, not more severe, but 
more certain. Let anyone read The Jrish 
World, let anyone read the atrocious 
sentiments in Zhe United Irishman of 
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Mr. O’Donovan Rossa, and he will 
allow that not only must such papers 
not be allowed to circulate in excited 
times throngh an ardent population, but 
that some means should be found to 
frame a law by which such pestilent 
wickedness shall not be published on 
Irish soil. If the men who are in league 
with the writers of such stuff, the men 
who rallied round O’Donovan Rossa to 
spoil the unanimity of sentiment with 
which the Irishmen of New York would 
have declared their abhorrence of the 
recent crime, form a new organization 
for the purpose of crime, I claim it for 
the Government that they are right in 
asking, by the 12th clause, to have the 
power to remove these people before 
the crime is committed. Now I have 
gone through the provisions of the Bill. 
There are points, no doubt, which are 
susceptible of discussion and serious 
modifications; but, in the main, I be- 
lieve it is a Bill carefully and effectively 
framed against crime, and not against 
liberty. The Bill is not directed against 
patriotic and public-spirited aspirations, 
in whatever direction these aspirations 
are directed. I am sorry not to see my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) here. It is not 
against the people with whom my 
hon. Friend sympathizes so deeply and 
warmly that this Bill is directed. I will 
give a specimen. In the month of Oc- 
tober, 1881, in the county of Clare, the 
muzzle of a rifle was thrust through the 
window of a man named Molony, and 
the man was shot dead. The victim of 
this outrage had paid his rent, although 
violent notices had been posted warning 
tenants not todoso. In the county of 
Cork, on October 4, Patrick O’Leary, 
the son of a farmer, aged 22, was fired 
at by one of a party of men unknown, 
and died the next evening. The party 
numbered eight or nine, nearly all of 
whom were disguised. They visited the 
houses of several tenants, and asked the 
inmates whether they had paid their 
rents. In the King’s County, on the 
28th of September, A. Stewart was fired 
at and wounded by two men on the 
roadside. He had been helping to 
save the crops of a cousin who had 
been ‘‘ Boycotted.”’ In the Queen’s 
County a party of labourers were 
driving along the public road, when 
they were fired at by men behind a 
fence, and six of them were wounded, 
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two seriously; they had been workin 
for two farmers who had been “ Boy- 
cotted.’”” Michael Walsh, a farmer, was 
fired at and wounded by one of a party 
of six or seven men, who had warned 
him and others not to pay rent. These 
are a few instances of cases of which 
there are hundreds and thousands dis- 
tributed throughout Ireland. It is on 
the strength of these events that the 
Government believe it to be their duty 
to make a manful stand in defence of 
life, property, and private liberty. They 
deem it to be their duty to get this Bill 
passed, and have it put into adminis- 
tration without flinching. It is their 
hope and firm belief that when such is 
known to be their determination, it will 
be found that there are vast numbers 
—indeed, the vast majority of the people 
of Ireland—who are sick of the system 
of terror, and whose desire is to go 
about their daily work in peace, quiet, 
and safety, and that when this Bill be- 
comes law, and is executed as the law 
ought to be, these people will, gradually 
and slowly, perhaps, but certainly and 
cheerfully, rally round the Executive 
Government. Lord Spencer, during his 
last tenure of administration, was, I 
believe, popular in Ireland. Even on 
that terrible day of his recent entry, 
and still more during the trying days 
that succeeded it, there have been con- 
siderable proofs that the people are 
glad to have him back again among 
them. Many think, and I believe, that 
that popularity was in no small part 
due to the fact that Lord Spencer, during 
his late administration, won the sympa- 
thies of the loyal and the orderly by 
recommending and administering the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1870. Sir, 
popularity may come, or it may not 
come, to the Irish Government. In the 
present state of Ireland it is hardly what 
they can hope for; but in making war 
against crime and maintaining peace, 
everyone, however bitterly opposed to 
them, who is not associated with crime 
—and I firmly believe the hon. Gentle- 
men whom I know in this House, and 
whose private acquaintance I have long 
enjoyed, are not associated with crime 
—will know that, whatever be theresult, 
they are doing their duty. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite( Mr. Trevelyan) had natu- 
rally asked for the consideration of the 
House on that his first appearance in his 
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present responsible position; but, re- 
cognizing his high character and abili- 
ties, he (Mr. Gibson) was satisfied there 
was but little need for consideration ; 
and he believed that there was no 
Member of the House, and none from 
Ireland, who would not desire to ex- 
tend to the right hon. Gentleman the 
fullest consideration, entering, ashe did, 
upon his Office in those anxious, troubled 
times, and to give him every opportunity 
of mastering the important details which 
belonged to his responsible duties before 
he was subjected to any criticism. The 
speech he had just delivered was evi- 
dence that he approached the discharge 
of his duty with a thorough sense of 
grave responsibility, and with an anxious 
desire to do to all classes in a distracted 
country like Ireland what he believed to 
be justice. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that he should lay aside or forget 
his political views ; but he (Mr. Gibson) 
recognized with pleasure, whatever the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own political 
views might be, in the short speech he 
had given them, his wish that justice, 
so far as it could be achieved bythe Irish 
Executive, should be administered to 
all classes impartially ; thatthe primary 
duty of Government to guarantee liberty 
and the protection of person and pro- 
perty would not be lost sight of, and 
that it should steadily make war against 
crime and incitements to crime. He 
(Mr. Gibson) had heard with satisfac- 
tion that the main essential details and 
principles of the Bill were decided upon 
some time ago. He was also pleased 
that it was not introduced a few days 
ago, because he thought it was eminently 
desirable that an important legislative 
proposal, of so grave and serious a cha- 
racter as that before them, should be 
presented to Parliament and the country 
with every possible indication of deli- 
beration and forethought. Such a mea- 
sure should not be introduced with any- 
thing that could indicate panic, exaspera- 
tion, or revenge ; but it should be simply 
presented as a measure honestly framed 
for the purpose of restoring order and 
preventing outrage, and to insure that 
if crimes were committed in the future 
they should not be committed with im- 
punity. The hon. Gentleman had, he 
thought, rightly gauged public feeling 
in this matter ; the public had the right 
to be satisfied as to the real position of 
affairs, because a correct understanding 
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of them would furnish the best indica- 
tion of the remedy. Painful facts had 
to be looked in the face, and not glossed 
over with a kind of denial which every- 
one would be glad of, if they could be- 
lieve it to be true. There was much 
disloyal feeling in Ireland; it was as- 
sociated with a strong feeling against 
law—first, because it was law; and, 
secondly, because it was English law ; 
and he had yet to learn that English 
law, which, all the world over, was 
associated with the highest administra- 
tion of justice, was not entitled to the 
fullest respect. It might be that often 
and for many a long day this disloyal 
feeling had remained dormantand torpid ; 
but it could easily be galvanized into life 
That was a fact which he thought was 
present to the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the powerful remarks he had 
made, indicating the necessity of regard- 
ing the circumstances which surrounded 
public meetings. They all knew that 
words uttered on certain occasions might 
be perfectly innocuous; but that the 
same words, having regard to surround- 
ing circumstances, might be attended 
with the greatest danger to the common 
weal. There was, as everyone knew, too 
much knowledge of the terrible state of 
demoralization in which Ireland was at 
the present moment not to justify the 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Gibson) 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) go back 
upon the old story of the evictions, 
because it had been demonstrated, over 
and over again, that the crimes which 
had disgraced Ireland so long were not 
connected with evictions. [‘‘ Oh!” ] The 
figures demonstrated with mathematical 
precision that there had been most crimes 
where there had been fewest evictions. 
That had been demonstrated in January 
last year by the Prime Minister, and the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan would do 
well to peruse his speech. One thing 
that had oppressed him (Mr. Gibson), 
in considering this matter, was that the 
outrages and murders had increased, 
not only in number, but in barbarity. 
A few years ago they would not have 
heard of the outrages on dumb animals, 
and murders like those of Mr. Herbert, 
for performing his duties as a juror, and 
of Mrs. Smythe, would have provoked a 
thrill of horror which he had not seen 
manifested. In many a village church- 
yard in Ireland innocent blood cried out 
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for justice, and had, for many a month, 
been allowed to cry in vain. Recently 
they had had that hideous catastrophe 
in the Phoenix Park, a miserable piece of 
brutal savagery, of wretched butchery. It 
sent to an early grave the latest martyrs 
in the cause of law and order. That 
was a political execution carried out by 
savage methods. It was deliberately 
planned and brutally accomplished with 
cold-blooded directness. The assassins 
had, up to that time, eluded pursuit, 
protected by cowardice, by much terror, 
and, he blushed while he feared to say 
it, even by some sympathy. It wasidle 
to utter platitudes on the subject, as the 
hon. Gentleman (Dr. Lyons) had done 
that night; but the fact remained that 
four men, accompanied by a carman, had 
committed that crime in the daylight, and 
had not yet been arrested, and it was a 
fact that could not be passed over. It 
was said that these men were strangers 
—he wished to God they were; but if 
they were, would they not have been all 
the sooner found out and all the more 
readily given up? All the water in the sea 
or in the streams of Irish rivers could not 
wash Ireland clean from the shame of these 
brutal and cowardly murders as long as 
the assassins were not brought to jus- 
tice. The condition of Ireland to which 
he referred had been its condition for a 
considerable time, and it was such as to 
clearly indicate how these things had 
been brought to pass. During that time 
the people of the country had been de- 
moralized—they had been accustomed 
to murders ; they had been accustomed 
to hear those murders reproved by a 
very tepid reproof; they had been ac- 
customed to see the perpetrators of those 
murders get off with impunity, an im- 
punity due either to the cowardice or to 
the sympathy of the public. Why, 
therefore, he asked, should we not ex- 
pect these familiar conditions of things 
to be repeated in connection with these 
last and most recent murders? He was 
glad that the facts of the case, and of 
the problem to be solved with regard to 
the government of Ireland, had been at 
last recognized by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He should, however, not be 
doing justice to Irish feeling on this 
question if he did not repeat what had 
already been said that night by the 
hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. J. N. 
Richardson)—namely, that in many a 
family, and in many a household in 
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Ireland, the sad and bitter feeling pre- 
vailed that their fathers, and the chil- 
dren, and sometimes the wives had been 
shot down ; and that but little sympathy 
had been expressed for them, while 
much apathy had been shown in the 
endeavour of the Government to brin 

the offenders to justice. The Bill might 
have been drafted when these persons 
were murdered; but it was not brought 
in. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, in introducing this 
measure, had expressed a hope that it 
would meet with ready acceptance at 
the hands of hon. Members. That hope 
was one that was entitled to the most 
respectful consideration by the House. 
No one could desire that the Bill should 
be in excess of the requirements of the 
occasion, while no fair-minded citizen 
would wish that the Bill should not be 
sufficiently strong to enable the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to these cowardly 
outrages. He had asked himself, what 
were tho conditions of a Bill of that 
character; and whether that Bill would 
really enable the Government to cope 
with crime in Ireland? The Bill must 
be one that would grapple with crime, 
that would try to prevent crime; and, if 
crime was committed, would struggle to 
take away that impunity which de- 
veloped and encouraged crime. A weak 
Bill would be absolutely worthless, and 
a strong Bill meant a real Bill. Would 
that Bill really cope with crime and with 
criminals? Did it jeopardize a single 
innocent man, or would any loyal, law- 
abiding citizen object to the possibility 
of inconvenience if it increased the pro- 
bability of arresting crime? Without 
entering into the details of the measure 
at the present moment, he would touch 
briefly upon a few of its salient points. 
What the right hon. Gentleman had said 
with regard to the clauses referring to 
meetings was far more to the purpose than 
the arguments of those who objected to 
those clauses had been, and who had 
described the liberty of free speech as 
being in danger. There were meetings 
and meetings; and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment, while not damaging the Con- 
stitutional freedom of discussion, would 
have no hesitation in putting down meet- 
ings which would have a tendency to 
lead to disturbance and to encourage 
lawlessness. As to newspapers, he was 
glad to hear that some strong words had 
been used on the part of the Govern- 
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ment that night, which indicated that, 
whatever modifications might be made 
hereafter, they would keep no terms 
whatever with the assassin Press that 
came from abroad; and that no sym- 
pathy would be shown with the horrible 
moral poison which was being sown 
broadcast throughout Ireland. With re- 
gard to the clause permitting searches 
to be made at night, he thought that, if 
the principle of no searches at night 
was established, it would be a principle 
encouraging those who, for good reasons, 
did not desire to be searched at night; but 
it would not lead to the establishment of 
law and order. As to the Summary Juris- 
diction Clauses, to which reference had 
been made, it was one thing necessary, in 
the present state of affairs in Ireland, 
that effective and speedy punishment 
should follow upon the commission of 
plain offences; and no Bill dealing with 
that state of things would have much 
chance of effecting its object unless it 
considerably increased the summary ju- 
risdiction of the magistrates. Objections 
had been raised to granting that in- 
creased jurisdiction—first, to the unpaid 
magistrates, and then to the paid ma- 
gistrates; but, unfortunately, no hybrid 
race of magistrates existed who were 
neither paid nor unpaid. One of the 
most important and essential provisions 
of a measure of that character would be 
abandoned if that one was not retained ; 
and if, in Committee, it was determined 
to water those powers down, it would 
be a great deal better to omit them alto- 
gether. It was suggested that the County 
Court Judges and Quarter Sessions might 
be vested with the power which it was 
proposed to give to stipendiary magis- 
trates; but, if that were done, it would 
not be summary jurisdiction. Objection 
had further been made to the three years’ 
duration of the Bill; but, if such an 
onactment was really necessary—he was 
afraid that it would be utterly hope- 
less to think of settling the country in a 
less time—it would be quite absurd to 
give it a shorter duration. Indeed, he 
should be only too glad to find that law 
and order had been restored in that time. 
It might, perhaps, have been well, as 
ke had been led to expect, that some of 
the provisions of this Bill should have 


‘been so drawn that they could have been 


grafted upon the general law of the 
country. One of the great evils of Irish 
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a series of temporary Acts constantly re- 
newed. It would, in his opinion, be a 
great deal better to recognize the chronic 
difficulties of Ireland, and to grapple 
with them by general legislation, for the 
whole history of the country demon- 
strated that some change in the general 
law was required rather than making 
those eternal temporary laws. Astheright 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had said, the first portion of the Bill 
was obviously of the most extreme im- 
portance. That was the part which con- 
stituted the new tribunal and suspended 
trial by jury. It was grounded on the 
breakdown of the jury system in agra- 
rian and disloyal cases, and everyone 
acquainted with Ireland knew that it 
was absolutely necessary in view of the 
scandalous acquittals which had taken 
place. The absence of evidence was 
often explicable by the certainty of an 
acquittal. Witnesses declined to come 
forward when they knew that their evi- 
dence would be of no avail, and that 
they would be liable to outrage. The 
suspension of the jury system would, he 
believed, be attended by the most bene- 
ficial results. It would act asa great de- 
terrent of crime. Whena real trial was 
waiting every criminal, and he knew he 
had got no partial friend on the jury, it 
would tend to encourage witnesses, and 
to discourage the cowardly perpetrators 
of cowardly outrages. ‘Therefore, he 
regarded the suspension of trial by jury 
as, in itself, a step towards the restora- 
tion of law and order. The alternative 
method of the present Coercion Act 
could not be carried out for an indefinite 
period. It was repugnant to our notions 
to keep men always in prison without 
trial. It had been suggested that una- 
nimity on the part of the jury should not 
be insisted upon; but all acquainted with 
Ireland knew that such a proposal was 
impracticable, and that the one thing 
which had saved great scandals was that 
unanimity. If unanimity had not been 
required, and one or two fearless men 
had not held out for a conviction, the 
result, in many cases, would have 
been an acquittal by a majority, in- 
stead of, as now, a simple disagree- 
ment. Therefore, the idea that that 
difficulty could be got over by the abo- 
lition of unanimity was a suggestion 
which showed that those who made it 
did not understand the conditions. If 
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the new tribunal was to be efficient, it 
would require to be strong and to be 
trusted. He did not mean that it should, 
as of course, be trusted by what was 
called by some hon. Members ‘‘ the peo- 
ple ”—for a tribunal composed of three 
archangels would, in all probability, be 
denounced before the end of the year, but 
trusted by all right-minded and right- 
thinking men who wanted to see law and 
order restored. The Government pro- 
posal was of a very grave and serious 
character ; it was that the new tribunal 
should consist of three of the highest 
Judges in Ireland. The Judges of Ire- 
land, in his opinion, were entitled to be 
spoken of in terms of unmeasured re- 
spect. They were men, all of them, he 
was proud to say, his personal friends, 
of rare and exceptional ability. They 
were men of blameless lives; they had 
the highest sense of public duty, and 
discharged their important duties, amid 
great difficulties, fearlessly and loyally. 
Everyone knew the ordeal that public 
men in Ireland had to face. No matter 
who they were or what they were, 
they were accused of everything con- 
ceivable as regarded evil, and the Judges 
themselves did not escape that ordeal. 
They had been attacked sometimes ; 
they had not been very much defended. 
This Bill proposed to put them in a posi- 
tion unquestionably of unpopularity, 
and which might be attended with dan- 
ger. They lived in the country with 
their families and households, and it was 
obvious that the duties cast upon them 
must be attended with danger as well as 
unpopularity. Whatever they did they 
would be attacked and accused and re- 
viled, and that was certainly a serious 
position in which to put men who wore 
the judicial ermine. With regard to the 
opportunities for attack, the factthattheir 
salaries would appear in the Estimates 
would lay them open to prolonged attacks 
in that House—attacks which could not 
but be hurtful to honourable minds. 
That was a circumstance which he was 
sure had escaped the attention of the 
Government. He would not criticize 
this provision in any detail; he had no 
doubt the Government had given a good 
deal of consideration to the matter ; but 
he hoped the result of such a proposal 
would be not to lessen the dignity and 
weight which surrounded the character 
ofa Judge. By creating an exceptional 
tribunal like that they might have these 
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men one week charging juries upon 
questions of fact, and the next acting as 
juries themselves. If that were a change 
in the general law of the country it 
would be different, because, of course, 
every Judge was bound to administer 
the law ; but by the change proposed— 
and this was an argument against a very 
short Bill--they asked the Judges to 
assume that important jurisdiction for a 
period of only three years. He would, 
however, pass it by, and would say no- 
thing further about it at present ; but he 
was disposed to think that the clauses 
with respect to appeal would require im- 
mense consideration in Committee. If 
they made an exceptional tribunal of 
three of the highest Judges in Ireland 
they were bound to give to them entire 
confidence; but the Bill was so framed 
as to appear to indicate distrust of the 
Judges, for they were allowing appeals 
to be made not on the question of guilt, 
but on the discretion of the Judge in 
passing sentence. It was a perfect novelty 
in our law to invite appeals in criminal 
proceedings in every case. He could 
understand giving appeals on questions 
of law, while enabling the tribunal itself 
to reserve questions of fact; but he 
could not understand what was proposed 
by the Bill. He did not think it pos- 
sible to defend the proposal to give an 
appeal against the sentence pronounced 
by the Judges. The three chief Judges 
of Ireland might decide to give a man 
five years’ penal servitude ; and would it 
not be casting a slur upon the Bench to 
give an appeal, not as to the guilt of the 
man, but as to the discretion of the 
Judges? This Bill was so constructed 
that, practically, there must be an appeal 
in every case, because they said to the 
prisoner—‘‘ If you do appeal, you sus- 
pend your sentence,”’ and they paid the 
cost of the appeal; so that, instead of 
swift and certain justice, they had dila- 
tory and delayed justice. He hoped, 
when the Bill got into Committee, the 
clauses as to appeal would be carefully 
examined, with a view to enable them 
to work more smoothly. Then there was 
another point which he thought was 
open to question—namely, the bringing 
of the Executive into contact with the 
Judicial Body more than was neces- 
sary. He (Mr. Gibson) thought there 
should be something of system in 
the arrangement. This method of trial 
by Judges had been selected by the 
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Government ; but other methods had 
been suggested, and he supposed they 
were familiar to hon. Members. As 
Irish Judges, with their families, living 
in Ireland, might be in danger, it was 
suggested that the difficulty might be 
got over by selecting English, or Indian, 
or Colonial Judges. He would not make 
any remark on that suggestion. It had 
also been suggested that special com- 
missions, presided over by Queen’s 
Counsel, might be issued, as was done 
some years ago. As the persons who 
entered into that arrangement would do 
so with their eyes open, he would not 
criticize that proposal. Then it was said 
that it would be a less violation of Con- 
stitutional forms to give a trial in Eng- 
land with a Judge and jury than to give 
atrial in Ireland by Judges without a 
jury. As to these matters he would say 
nothing ; he would only make this gene- 
ral observation, that in Committee the 
clauses in question would require ex- 
amination and, perhaps, revision. He 
regretted not to see in the Bill a strong 
and clear power of changing the venue. 
That power should be given to the At- 
torney General, or some other person of 
equal responsibility. If such a power 
were in the Bill, the Executive of the 
day might see that they could deal with 
cases by changing the venue without the 
issuing of special commissions. Another 
thing had been suggested to him, upon 
which he had not made up his mind, 
but merely threw out as matter worthy 
of consideration. In dealing with a 
country like Ireland, it was always 
better to obviate criticism. If they were 
to haveonly this tribunal of three Judges, 
they would have criticism passed upon 
it; and it had been suggested that if the 
alternative were given to a prisoner of 
being tried, if he choose, at the Central 
Criminal Court, before a Judge and 
jury, much of the sting of criticism 
would be removed. The other clauses 
in the Bill he passed by ; but he thought 
when so much was said, and easily said, 
with reference to coercion, it was desir- 
able to draw attention most distinctly to 
the fact that there was no power what- 
ever of arbitrary arrest throughout the 
whole of the Bill. It was also necessary 
to observe that there was no power to 
detain any man in prison without trial. 
Therefore, unless every Bill that was in 
the direction of maintaining law and 
order was to be called a Coercion Bill, 
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he did not see why this Bill should be 
specially baptized with that name. He 
sincerely hoped this Bill would be a 
terror to evil-doers. Some legislation, 
deterrent, preventive, and punitive, was 
absolutely necessary in the present state 
of the country. He thought the Go- 
vernment was fairly entitled to ask for 
every fair support in carrying a measure 
framed expressly for the purpose of 
repressing crime and enabling, if pos- 
sible, the present coercive legislation 
to be dropped. The administration 
of this Bill was, in his opinion, as im- 
portant as its clauses. He was glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, state 
that he would administer the Bill fairly 
and, of course, justly, but still with un- 
flinching firmness. Every man who 
should vote for it had a right to hope 
and expect that when the Bill was en- 
acted, it would be used to quiet and 
tranquillize the country, and that the 
House would show in the most un- 
mistakable way that Parliament was 
determined to assist the Executive in its 
difficult and responsible duties. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
always been opposed to a policy of 
coercion both in that House and in the 
country, and no Member had been more 
persistent in denouncing measures of 
this kind than he had been; but he was 
sorry to say that he was compelled, re- 
luctantly, by the recent terrible events 
which had occurred in Ireland, to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. But, 
in voting for it, he should do so solely 
on the ground that it was a measure 
aimed at the suppression of secret so- 
cieties. If he did not believe that this 
was the main object of the Bill, he 
should not support the second reading. 
He had listened that night to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin (Dr. Lyons); and when he 
spoke of the terrorism of the secret 
societies which now existed all over Ire- 
land, he (Mr. T. A. Dickson) felt con- 
vinced that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber proved the case of the Govern- 
ment and the absolute necessity for the 
measure. Would it be reasonable, or 
would it be fair to the House, to ask the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary to face the coming winter in Ire- 
land without giving them power to deal 
effectually with secret societies and the 
repression of crime? They all knew 
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that the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary were now in a position of 
danger and of difficulty ; and when they 
heard it stated, as they had that night, 
by the Chief Secretary, as the respon- 
sible mouthpiece of the Lord Lieutenant, 
that the measures denoted in the Bill 
were absolutely necessary for main- 
taining the peace of Ireland, he, as an 
Irish Member, would be very slow to 
refuse them the power which they de- 
clared to be absolutely indispensable. 
He voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, because he had the most implicit 
confidence in the administration of the 
Act by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary. He agreed with the 
remark made by theright hon. andlearned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that the 
Bill would be mainly valuable upon one 
point—that, while it might not succeed 
in punishing crime, it would be effectual 
in deterring from the commission of 
crime. He regarded that as one of the 
most important matters connected with 
the Bill. But, having said that he 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill, he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that, in Committee, he should not 
vote for the clause by which it was pro- 
posed to extend its operation over a 
period of three years. He believed that 
one year of such a measure in Ireland 
would be enough ; and he believed also 
that if, at the end of the year, the 
measure had not been found effectual in 
maintaining law and order and in re- 
storing peace, a great deal more would 
then be required. He should, there- 
fore, certainly vote against the con- 
tinuation of the Bill for a longer period 
than one year. He should also oppose 
the power of summary jurisdiction being 
given alone to the Resident Magistrates, 
to the exclusion of the local magistrates. 
If the local magistrates chose to sit at 
petty sessions, and to sit in the Court of 
Petty Session, and did their duty there, 
the stipendiary magistrates should not 
be left to act alone ; and he would be nu 
party to a Bill which would exclude the 
local justices from the responsibility of 
taking a fair share in the administration 
of the law in the Court of Petty Ses- 
sion. If he read this Bill rightly—and 
he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had con- 
firmed his impression—no man, under 
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its provisions, could be imprisoned with- 
out a trial; and the Act itself would 
only apply to counties or districts which 
had been specially proclaimed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and in which crime 
and outrage were known to exist. As 
far as he knew, those counties in Ire- 
land where law and order had been 
maintained for many years past would 
be in no way affected by the Bill. He 
was bound to say that no Member of the 
House had rejoiced more than he had 
at the temporary relaxation of coercive 
measures by the Government. No one 
had more rejoiced at the release of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and at the abandonment of the 
coercive policy of the Government; and 
he should not support the second read- 
ing of the present Bill if he could for- 
get the fact that the conciliatory course 
of the Government had been followed 
by a crime which had left an indelible 
stain upon Ireland’s honour. He could 
not forget the fact that that crime in Ire- 
land had followed immediately upon the 
policy of conciliation being entered into. 
It was evident that a murderous orga- 
nization existed in the country which 
only this Bill, or something like it, could 
grapple with. The Bill would deal a 
vigorous blow against such organiza- 
tions; and he should, therefore, vote for 
the second reading, reserving the right 
of supporting in Committee such Amend- 
ments as he might deem necessary. 
Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he intended to 
support the Government, not only on the 
second reading of the Bill, but in Com- 
mittee also. It had occurred to him 
that it was a remarkable fact that so 
many hon. Members declared their in- 
tention to support the second reading of 
the Bill, but to emasculate the measure 
when it got into Committee. He en- 
tirely differed from those hon. Members 
on that side of the House who had 
apologized for certain portions of the 
Bill. Minor measures had been tried 
with but very partial success, and ex- 
ceptional powers still being necessary, 
it occurred to him that it would be 
almost criminal folly to attempt by mere 
tinkering to remedy the very terrible 
state of things which now prevailed. 
No doubt, the measure was a singularly 
stringent one; but he had heard with 
the very greatest pleasure in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), that 
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that the Bill provided for the trial 
Bill substantially as it was, but to act | of the more serious offences by three 
upon it vigorously when it became law. | Judges, and no substantial reason had 
It must be remembered that the Bill! been adduced why the summary power 
was brought forward by the Govern- | to dispose of minor offences should not 
ment on its own responsibility, after | be vested in the Resident Magistrates. 
very careful consideration. It was not | One objection to the Justices of the 
a Bill brought forward in mere hot | Peace was that they were landlords. 
blood, because gentlemen whom they all | Another objection was that the punish- 
knew and valued had been assassinated | ment awarded to persons found guilty of 


it was not only his intention to pass the 








in Dublin. On the contrary, they had 
it on the authority of his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary, 
that the Bill was prepared, although it 
was not drawn up in detail, before those 
murders took place. The House, there- 
fore, had every right to expect that it 
had been prepared after careful con- 
sideration, not with regard to the recent 
murders only, but to the terrible con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland for a long 
time past. When this Bill was brought 
before them, he ventured to think that 
the right course for loyal Members of 
the Liberal Party to pursue was to sup- 
port it as a whole; but if, on the con- 
trary, it was to be thrown upon the 
Table, and every Member of the Party 
who thought he could improve it was 
to pitchfork into it an Amendment 
of his own, and to pitchfork out every 
section he objected to, it was evi- 
dent that before long they would find 
themselves at sixes and sevens, and 
instead of having a consistent Bill, 
thoroughly thought out by the best 
heads among those who sat on that 
side of the House, they would simply 
obtain a measure expressing the dif- 
ferent opiuions of a large number of 
hon. Members. He was glad to find 
that the Bill had been strongly sup- 
ported by, at any rate, one hon. Member 
from Ireland—the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst). The hon. and gallant Mem-.- 
ber supported the Bill without hesi- 
tation, and without saying that in Com- 
mittee he would be prepared to submit 
Amendments. There had been remarks 
made against the details of the Bill, 
which appeared to him to go to the 
very gist of the measure. For in- 
stance, to object to the summary ju- 
risdiction provided by the Bill was to 
get rid of three-fourths of its advan- 
tages. If the Resident Magistrates were 
not fit to do the work, how were 
prisoners to be tried at all, and what 
were they to do? It was quite true 








the offences included in the Bill was of 
a terrible character. Now, what was 
the punishment provided for the offences 
against the Act? One of the offences 
dealt with was belonging to any un- 
lawful association organized for the pur- 
pose of committing crimes. The punish- 
ment provided was a maximum penalty 
of six months’ imprisonment with or 
without hard labour. It was almost 
laughable to represent such a punish- 
ment for such an offence as being of a 
very stringent nature. He knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
unpopular in Ireland because of the 
good work he had done there. What 
was it more than anything else that 
had made the right hon. Gentleman 
unpopular? He believed it was the 
speech he delivered at Tullamore; and 
the gist and substance of that speech 
was that he denounced fearlessly, like 
an honourable and upright man, the 
cowardly and brutal outrages which had 
been perpetrated in Ireland. It oc- 
curred to him (Mr. Elliot), when he 
heard hon. Members discuss so calmly 
and coolly the horrible outrages that 
had occurred in Ireland, that no other 
assembly of decent men in England or 
Scotland, outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment, would have been prepared to dis- 
cuss them in so temperate a manner. 
They had again and again been asked 
in that House to be conciliatory to the 
Irish people. That was very good ad- 
vice. It was perfectly right that they 
should not atone resentment towards 
the Irish people ; but he ventured to say 
that they were carrying Christian feel- 
ing rather too far when they were asked 
to be conciliatory towards criminals and 
assassins. If the question was one of 
peace or war between them and the 
assassins, he would unhesitatingly de- 
clare for war. It was said that it was a 
strong Bill, and he felt that it was; but 
he believed that the Government were 
responding, and were not doing one atom 
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more than responding, to the strong and 
energetic feeling expressed by honest 
men of all parties throughout the coun- 
try. The Members on his side of the 
House who had taken part in the discus- 
sion, one after another, had not ade- 
quately represented the feeling which 
prevailed in the country. In Scotland 
there was a detestation of these out- 
rages, and not only of these outrages 
and these assassins, but of those who 
sheltered the assassins. He believed 
that any assistance given to the men 
who had perpetrated these brutal out- 
rages would be visited with the detesta- 
tion of all decent people in the United 
Kingdom. He had ventured to giveutter- 
ance to these few words; and, on resum- 
ing his seat, he would ask the Govern- 
ment, although he did not think they 
required any exhortation after the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), to 
persevere with the Bill, and not emas- 
culate it, and not to lend a willing ear 
to the advice they had received from 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
who certainly spoke with very little 
authority for the Liberals of the country 
generally. 

Mr. DILLON, said the Bill was de- 
scribed as a Bill for the Prevention of 
Crime in Ireland. He believed that it 
would be more correctly described us a 
Bill forthe Promotion of Crimein Ireland. 
The Preamble contained a false state- 
ment, and upon that false statement the 
rest of the Bill was founded. It wasa 
false statement which had run through- 
out the whole course of the legislation 
of this country in endeavouring to deal 
with crime in Ireland; and any man 
who desired to understand what the in- 
genuity of British statesmen had devised 
for the last 800 years for preventing 
crime in Ireland—and which they had 
not yet succeeded in doing—would do 
well to study the Preamble of this Bill, 
and inquire whether the statement it 
contained was true or false. The words 
of the Preamble were these— 

“Whereas, by reason of the action of secret 
societies and combinations for illegal purposes 
in Ireland, the operation of the ordinary law has 
become insufficient for the repression and pre- 
vention of crime, and it is expedient to make 
further provision for that purpose.” 


The true way of putting the matter 
would be this—‘‘ Whereas, the ordinary 


law is too strong, and is too strong un- | 
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justly, the minds of the people of Ireland 
have been set against it, and a kind of 
combination exists among the people 
not to aid in carrying out a law which 
they believe to be unjustly administered 
against them.” What he contended 
was this, that no law which the inge- 
nuity of man could devise could prevent 
or put down crime in Ireland until they 
could get the minds of the Irish people 
on the side of thelaw. He must confess 
that he had listened with astonishment 
—although it was not the first time that 
he had been astonished at the attitude 
taken by English Governments—he had 
listened with astonishment to the una- 
nimity with which men who called them- 
selves English Radicals and Liberals 
spoke of the abolition of trial by jury in 
Ireland as a matter of course. They 
had heard that day from an influential 
Member of the Opposition, who might 
probably be called upon shortly to ad- 
minister the Act in Ireland, that it 
was the avowed wish of the land- 
lord class in Ireland, of whom he 
was the able spokesman in that House, 
to make this a perpetual law. [Mr. 
Gipson: No.] He had understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
complain of making the law a tem- 
porary one ;and he had further under- 
stood him to ask that some provision 
of a permanent character should be en- 
grafted on the ordinary law of Ireland. 
What he (Mr. Dillon) had been saying 
was that it did surprise him to find the 
extraordinary avidity with which English 
Radical and Liberal Members accepted 
the proposal to abolish trial by jury in 
Ireland. Hitherto he had always sup- 
posed that trial by jury had been looked 
upon as one of the most valuable secu- 
rities of the freedom of the English 
people—[ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ }]—he repeated, 
-of the English people, but not of the 
Irish people. With regard to the pro- 
posed abolition of trial by jury and the 
establishment of a special tribunal to 
try these cases, he desired to point out 
that, in endeavouring to make out a case 
for this proposal, although the right 
hon. Gentleman brought forward no 
arguments whatever in support of his 
case, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had omitted entirely to state what was 
the nature of the evidence as to the in- 
timidation of juries in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman omitted to do 80, 
because he knew that if the matter were 
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inquired into it would be found that no 
case whatever existed. He(Mr. Dillon) 
was prepared to admit, and to admit 
frankly, that acquittals had occurred in 
Ireland, and that there had been a failure 
to convict for minor offences with which 
the sympathies of the people strongly 
ran, which offences were of the nature 
of intimidation of a certain character— 
eases which came within the class gener- 
ally known in Ireland as ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
He was prepared to admit that in offences 
of this character some of the juries had 
gone against the charge of the Judges 
and had acquitted the individuals 
charged ; but was it 1ot a well-known 
fact to everybody that the same thing 
had occurred over and over again in the 
course of English history? Whena law 
had become unpopular, one of the means 
by which the people obtained the repeal 
of it was to refuse to convict. He could 
cite cases in which it was well known 
that English, Scotch, and Welsh juries 
had given their verdicts right in the teeth 
of the Judges’ charges, because the 
people would no longer tolerate the law 
that was being administered. He would 
admit that in minor cases—and he would 
even go further and say it was possible 
that in some important cases—the juries 
had refused to convict for assaults upon 
process-servers and others who were en- 
gaged in putting the law in force; but 
he contended that these failures to con- 
vict were not the result of intimidation, 
but the result of popular sympathy and 
popular feeling against the law which 
was being administered. The object of 
this Bill was not to do away with the 
effects of intimidation, but to take out of 
the hands of the people the right to try 
the offenders. He wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and it was this—Had the Irish Govern- 
ment in their possession any evidence 
regarding the intimidation of jurors in 
Ireland? A very short time ago, a 
Member of that House went to him in 
the Lobby, and, in the course of private 
conversation, said, ‘‘ Will you admit that 
the jurors are so intimidated in Ireland 
that they are afraid toconvict?”’ Now, 
he challenged the Attorney General for 
Ireland, if he had evidence of a single 
case, or of two or three cases, of the in- 
timidation of a jury or a juror, to lay it 
on the Table of the House for informa- 
tion. A single instance, or, at any rate, 
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two, would be quite enough to satisfy 
the House, and would be a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill, in satisfying 
the House that there had been a failure 
of justice through the intimidation of a 
juryman. He would pass on now to that 
part of the Bill which specified the 
offences under the Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said the Bill was directed, not 
against liberty, but against crime. But 
the acts which were enumerated as 
offences against the Act amounted to 
this, that anybody who said anything 
which the Lord Lieutenant did not think 
right was guilty of an offence against 
the Act. A sub-section of Clause 4 de- 
clared that— 


“In this Act the expression ‘ intimidation’ 
includes any words spoken or act done calculated 
to put any person in fear of any injury or dan- 
ger to himself, orto any memberof his family, or 
to any person in his employment, or in fear of 
any injury to or loss of his property, business, 
or means of living.”’ 


He wondered very much whether under 
this classification would come a letter 
which he read in Zhe /reeman’s Journal 
six months ago, written by an Irish 
landlord, calling on the landlords to 
‘* Boycott ”’ a certain well-known trader 
in Sackville Street, because he had dared 
to express an opinion that the landlords 
had not done their duty. The man pro- 
posed to be ‘‘ Boycotted”’ was an Orange- 
man, but, being a man of an impartial 
turn of mind, he had turned round and 
denounced the landlords. But if this 
Act passed, and intimidation of this kind 
were sought to be practised, did any man 
sitting in that House believe that the law 
would be administered against the land- 
lords of Ireland? On the contrary, they 
knew perfectly well that the landlords 
would be left at liberty to do what they 
always had done, and what they all had 
perfect liberty to do to-day—namely, to 
‘‘ Boycott” every man who went against 
them. He had lived in a county in 
Ireland, and had not only seen traders 
ruined, but he had seen a bank ruined, 
and ‘‘ Boycotted ” by a landlord, because 
the bank manager was not sufficiently 
civil to him. ‘‘ Boycotting”’ had been an 
engine systematically used by the land- 
lords and their agents. It was a common 
practice to send the bailiff round an 
estate, to order the tenants not to deal 
with certain shops, because the shop- 
keepers had not been sufficiently respect- 
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ful to the landlord. He wished to know 
whether the clause would be enforced 
against landlordswho “‘Boycotted’’traders 
as it would be against the Irish people 
generally? Would the Irish landlord 
be put in the treadmill, if he sent his 
bailiff round to the tenants with orders 
that they should, not deal with a certain 
individual, or with a certain bank? 
These were not suppositious cases, be- 
cause, in the instance of the bank he had 
mentioned, he was perfectly acquainted 
with the fact himself. He was living 
in the town in which the bank was 
ruined and driven out of the town 
because the bank manager had offended 
the owner of the estate. Turning to the 
Bill, he thought the worst part of it was 
the Summary Jurisdiction Clause. It 
rendered all public action throughout 
the whole country an utter impossibility. 
It would be used against the people, and 
not against the landlords ; and the result 
would be that, so far from strengthening 
the law in Ireland, it would embitter 
tenfold the feeling implanted in the 
breast of every honest man in Ireland 
that the law was his enemy, and not his 
friend. If they asked for the real cause 
of the weakness of the law in Ireland, 
his reply was that they were to seek it, 
not in the failure of any statute, but in 
the general character of the law. This 
Act, enforced, as he knew it would be 
enforced, could have no other effect than 
to confederate the people in silent and 
secret alliance to defeat the law, because, 
in every line of it, they saw an attempt 
to impose on them an extraordinary 
yoke. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) spoke in very feeling terms of 
the danger to which the Irish Judges 
would be exposed. Now, could the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman point to any 
instance in Irish history in which an 
Irish Judge had been injured or had had 
an attack made upon him? [ Mr. Grsson: 
Yes; Lord Kilwarden. e was not 
speaking of the case of Lord Kilwarden, 
which occurred 100 years ago, in a time 
of open insurrection. He asked whether 
there was any case to be found in the 
history of Ireland since the Union, in 
which any attempt had been made 
against an Irish Judge during a time of 
peace? With respect to the figures 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the new Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
had often heard figures quoted in that 
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House, but he had never heard such 
unsatisfactory statistics as these before. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated the 
number of outrages which occurred in 
the year 1870, and asserted that in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the 
Coercion Bill they decreased from 1870 
down to 1875; but he forgot to say 
that the decrease was coincident with 
the increase of prosperity in Ireland. 
From 1870 to 1875, evictions fell off. 
The country increased enormously in 
wealth, and emigration fell off also. So 
greatly did the country increase in wealth 
that the people almost ceased to leave 
it. The right hon. Gentleman went on 
to show that between 1875 and 1880 
outrages increased again; but he forgot 
to state that in 1876 agricultural de- 
pression setin,and that evictionsincreased 
to an enormous extent. In the year 1878 
hunger first appeared in Ireland; and 
during the three following years large 
numbers of people were on the brink of 
starvation, and evictions were going on 
in such large numbers that they drew 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government the 
eloquent speech which he was congratu- 
lated on delivering about two years ago. 
Therefore, these figures proved abso- 
lutely nothing. Like most figures in- 
troduced into the House in regard to 
Ireland, there was nothing, substantially, 
in them. It might be, that after the 
passing of this Bill—-if the Government 
insisted upon passing it, cruel and 
dangerous as the measure was — it 
might be, that for some time outrages 
would decrease, and; no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would get up next year and say, 
‘‘Qur Bill has been a great success.” 
The right hon. Gentleman would, how- 
ever, forget to tell them that the 
Arrears of Rent Bill was passed at 
the same time; and he would forget to 
say that the decrease of outrage, if there 
was a decrease of outrage, would be 
attributable entirely to the Arrears Bill, 
and not to the Prevention of Crime Bill. 
If they passed this Bill alone, his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) belief was firm and fixed that 
outrages would increase in number and 
much more in atrocity. There was one 
thing which, horrible as the character of 
the Bill was, and ruinous as it would be 
for the future of his country, gave him 
quite as much anxiety as anything in 
the Bill itself, and that was the effect 
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the Bill would have on the landlords 
of Ireland. The landlords of Ireland 
were gradually coming into a reasonable 
frame of mind. They were tired of the 
struggle ; and the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) in reference 
to purchase, and the recommendations 
of the Committee of the House of Lords, 
proved what he said. The withdrawal 
of the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster in 
the face of this Coercion Bill proved the 
danger he had pointed to; and if there 
was anything wanting to confirm the 
view he took of the danger, it was the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) that night. This Bill gave 
a promise to the House of another land 
war in Ireland, because the Irish land- 
lords, with this Bill in their hands, would 
come forward again with their unrea- 
sonable demands. They were already 
beginning to think that they could go on 
tyrannizing over the Irish people with 
the aid of this Coercion Bill. The Go- 
vernment would find that opinion on the 
Opposition side of the House had been 
entirely altered with regard to the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act, and the 
Conservatives would now have succeeded 
a second time in getting the Liberal 
Party to do their dirty work. They would 
make the Government pass the Bill and 
imprison the Irish Members, as they did 
last year; and then they would turn round 
upon the Government, and hold up their 
hands in pious horror that innocent men 
should have been kept in prison so long. 
By-and-bye they would denounce the 
Government for the horrible character 
of the measures they had passed, when 
they wanted the Irish vote again. Having 
got a Bill, they would see that it was 
administered vigorously in Ireland. He 
had heard round him, during the last 
two nights, constant exclamations to this 
effect—‘‘ It is a very good Bill, but it is 
in wrong hands.’’ In point of fact, the 
Government would have incurred all the 
odium, and by-and-bye the Opposition 
would do the work. He admitted, and 
he was not ashamed to admit, that in 
the face of this Bill, no Land League 
could exist in Ireland, no public move- 
ment could exist in Ireland. He was 
bound to tell the people so frankly. It 
was perfectly possible—he might even 
say probable—that after the Bill had 
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been in operation for a year, the Go- 
vernment would say that they had 
triumphed and had reduced the people 
to quietness. But how had they liked 
the last two years ?—because, as sure as 
they passed this Bill, they would have 
to do the work all over again; they 
would have to fight the Land Bill, to 
fight the Irish landlords, and to spend 
two years of English time in squabblin 
over Irish matters, until the House woul 
sicken at the very name of Ireland. 
{An hon. Member: They are sick of it 
already.] He heard an hon. Member 
say they were sick of it already. He 
believed they were. But would it not 
have been wiser to speak frankly and 
truthfully, instead of rushing into fresh 
coercion—to confess that they had made 
a mistake? The Coercion Act of last year 
had not settled the Land Question. He 
was coming over from Ireland to talk to 
the House of Commons frankly upon 
this question, when he was stopped and 
arrested. They were all now obliged to 
confess that they had made a mistake; 
and after two years of wasted time, after 
a period of disorder which he regretted 
infinitely more than they did, because it 
had dishonoured his country, and had 
not dishonoured theirs—after two years 
of wasted time, they were now sitting 
down to commit the same mistake as 
they did last year, to sow the same seeds 
of murder in Ireland. It might be that 
the Bill would keep the country quiet 
for the next two years; but, at the ex- 
piration of that time, they would have 
to begin again where they began last 
January; and until the Land Question 
was fairly fought out, the House of 
Commons would be obliged to listen, 
night after night, to the recital of the 
difficulties and troubles of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
measure now before the House was the 
most severe and drastic measure which 
had been proposed for Ireland, since the 
date of the Penal Laws, They had often 
seen in print—and it had been quoted 
in that House from time to time—a list 
of the Coercion Acts enacted for Ireland 
since the date of the Act of Union. Many 
of them were severe, tyrannical, and 
repressive; but there was no doubt that 
this last performance capped them all. 
In this country, persons who succeeded 
in competing for prizes were sometimes 
rewarded with a blue ribbon, sometimes 
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with a red ribbon, and occasionally with 
a belt, and were called the champions of 
their profession. The authors of this Bill 
certainly deserved the belt as the cham- 
pion coercionists of Ireland. The recent 
occurrences in Ireland seemed to him and 
to a great many observers in this country 
to be a culminating stroke of crime. 
This last lamentable act of crime so 
shocked the feeling of Ireland that there 
was every reason to expect the outburst 
of horror and indignation which it 
created would have produced good re- 
sults in the end. The current of Irish 
sympathy had commenced to flow in 
unison with English feeling; and at that 
moment, when the people of Ireland 
were taking heart and being of good 
cheer, just as they were beginning to 
see the dawn of a brighter day, and the 
dark clouds were lifting from over the 
country, the Government stepped in with 
this cruel enactment, which turned the 
tide of Irish sentiment again against 
England, and closed over the heads of 
the Irish people those dark clouds which 
were beginning to break and let in the 
light. It had been said that there ex- 
isted sympathy with crime in Ireland. 
He admitted that there had been some 
degree of sympathy with some forms of 
crime, but with some forms only; and 
how this had arisen had been explained 
in the speech which had been delivered 
that night by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). The hon. 
Member told them that sympathy with 
certain forms of Irish crime was only 
the result of Irish history; that it was 
the natural result of the tyranny and 
oppression which, for long ages, had 
been practised on the Irish people. 
Now, that was the plain and palpable 
truth of the matter. During the period 
in which the Irish people had been 
oppressed cruelly and tyrannically, in 
the name of the law, the name of the 
law naturally became hateful to them; 
and those who stood forth against 
the law won for themselves the sym- 
pathy and protection of the Irish people. 
How could it be otherwise? Against 
whom did the law strike? The law 
struck against the Irish priest, against 
the Irish schoolmaster, against the Irish 
patriot, against the people of Ireland 
altogether, and, consequently, the law 
became odious and hateful in the eyes 
of the Irish people. This feeling had 
not yet quite died away in Ireland ; and 
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those who in this day struck against the 
law were regarded as the avengers of 
the people, and not as their enemies, 
Law and order were words that would 
not have their true meaning in Ireland 
until law and order were made conform- 
able to the feelings of the people, and 
the requirements of justice in that coun- 
try. Now, they were told that this 
severe and stringent enactment would 
not cause any hurt to innocent people; 
they were told it would only touch, hurt, 
alarm, and terrorize the guilty. But 
that he altogether denied. In the first 
place, if that statement were true, why 
should the Bill not be made to operate 
perpetually? And, again, if it were true 
with regard to Ireland, it would also be 
true with regard to England, and the 
Bill should by consequence be applied 
to England also. He said that delusive 
idea which was put forward in defence 
of the Bill was disposed of by the argu- 
ment that if it would not hurt innocent 
people in Ireland, the same Code would 
not hurt them in England; and yet no 
such measure was going to be iutro- 
duced there. The fact was, that the 
Bill, when it passed into law, would 
terrorize and torture innocent persons 
in Ireland, and it was in vain to say it 
would not. They had listened to a some- 
what similar story when the Coercion 
Act of last year was passing through the 
House of Commons, when they were 
told it was to touch only the village 
ruffians and midnight marauders. These 
men, it was said, were well known to 
the police, the hand of jnstice would 
be laid upon them as soon as the 
Act was passed, and no well-behaved 
man had anything to fear from the 
enactment. But how different from this 
was the actual effect of the Coercion 
Act. They found by experience that it 
was the very reverse of what it was 
stated it would be. Was it not noto- 
rious that the real criminals had es- 
caped? They had never been arrested 
—the village ruffians had never been 
imprisoned at all under the Coercion 
Act; but it was known too well that 
perfectly innocent men had been cap- 
tured and thrown into prison under 
cover of a measure which they were 
told was not to interfere with innocent 
people, but was intended to punish the 
guilty only. Now, with regard to the 
measure before the House. Notwith- 
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tary to the Lord Lieutenant to which 
they had just listened, when the Bill 
became law—when it passed from the 
House of Commons into the hands of 
Irish Judges and magistrates, it would 
reveal itself in its true colours. It would 
appear then as nothing less than an 
engine of tyranny and oppression ; and 
he could assure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that if it were possible for the 
House of Commons to be deceived by 
the closing words of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the Irish Members could 
not be deceived by them, because they 
knew by bitter experience how these 
things were worked in Ireland. He 
would detain the House for a few mo- 
ments, while he referred to some of the 
provisions of the Bill. They were told 
in the first sentence that it was a Bill 
for the Prevention of Crime in Ireland. 
But, as it had been already styled by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon), he preferred to call 
it—and he would undertake to prove the 
truth of their views on the matter—a 
Bill for the Extension of Crime in Ire- 
land. Coming to the Preamble, he 
found it ran as follows :— 

‘* Whereas, by reason of the action of secret 
societies and combinations for illegal purposes 
in Ireland, the operation of the ordinary law has 
become insufficient for the repression and pre- 
vention of crime, and it is expedient to make 
further provision for that purpose: Be it there- 
fore enacted,” &c. 


Well; but did not the Irish Members 
repeatedly tell the Government that they 
would have to deal with secret societies 
when they passed the Coercion Act? It 
was within the recollection of the House 
that this argument had been, over and 
over again, addressed to them by hon. 
Members on those Benches—‘‘ Suppress 
open and legitimate agitation in Ireland, 
and,” they said, ‘‘ as surely as the sun 
shines, you will have its place taken by 
secret societies.” And, accordingly, in 
the very first line of the Preamble refer- 
ence was made to the recrudescence of 
secret societies in Ireland. Then the 
Preamble spoke of the ordinary law 
being insufficient for the repression and 
prevention of crime. The people of 
Ireland had been subject, not to the 
ordinary law, but to extraordinary law. 
The Government had the Coercion Act 
at their disposal; but they made no re- 
ference to that in the Preamble of the 
Bill, That Act was passed on the alle- 
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gation and assurance of the Government 
that it was to do this very work of sup- 
pressing crime and outrage in Ireland. 
How, then, could the Government come 
to that House and ask to be believed, 
when they used the same language with 
regard to this measure as they had used 
in the case of the Coercion Act? He 
could understand how a dishonest man 
sometimes succeeded in passing a “‘flash”’ 
note to a tradesman over his counter. 
He might do this once; but it would be 
very surprising to him if that tradesman 
allowed himself to be imposed upon a 
second time by the same or any other 
individual who presented a ‘‘flash’’ note. 
And so with regard to this Bill. The 
House ought not to be deceived again by 
the statements of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Looking into the measure a 
little further, he found that it dealt with 
the crime of intimidation ; and, looking 
at its provisions, he contended that no 
man in Ireland would be safe in speak- 
ing, writing, printing, or publishing a 
single sentence of hostile criticism upon 
public or private men, if the measure 
passed into law. The words of the clause 
were— 

‘In this Act the expression ‘intimidation’ 
includes any word spoken or act done calculated 
to put any person in fear of any injury or 
danger to himself, or to any member of his 
family, or to any person in his employment, or 
in fear of any injury to or loss of his property, 
business, or means of living.”’ 


He believed that to be a total suppres- 
sion of public criticism in Ireland upon 
the acts of a large number of men; be- 
cause, if hostile criticism of their conduct 
would not put them in bodily fear, yet it 
could be very easily alleged that it might 
cause them loss of property, business, or 
means of living. Therefore, he said that, 
under the terms of this clause, criticism 
of the public conduct of men who hap- 
pened to be engaged in any line of busi- 
ness, or were in the position of landlords, 
would henceforth be very dangerous in 
Ireland. Then, there was the crime of 
aggravated violence against the person, 
which was one of the things to be dealt 
with by this measure. Now, crimes of 
that character were very common in 
other parts of the Kingdom than Ire- 
land; he wondered that no special mea- 
sure was brought in for their prevention 
in England, where, for instance, cases 
of violence against men, women, and 
children were of daily and hourly occur- 
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rence. They were so numerous as to 
attract the attention of the Judges; and 
in the time of the late Government 
a Blue Book was published concern- 
ing them, which contained a large 
mass of evidence given by Chief Con- 
stables and others throughout the 
country. But, he asked, was there no 
law already in existence for dealing 
with these cases of aggravated violence 
against the person? Undoubtedly there 
was, and wherever evidence was to be 
had of the guilt of the offenders they 
could be punished ; but evidence was in- 
dispensable, and must always be had, 
otherwise they could not be dealt with 
at all. They could not punish people on 
suspicion. The fact was that his obser- 
vations were intended to bring to the 
minds of the House and the Govern- 
ment that these measures were more 
needed in England than Ireland; and he 
contended that the crimes in question 
ought not to have been entered in this 
Bill at all, inasmuch as they could be 
already dealt with under the ordinary 
law. The same argument applied to 
assaults ‘‘on any constable, bailiff, pro- 
cess-server, or other minister of the law,” 
which, by sub-section (d) of Clause 5,were 
to be punished as offences against this 
Act. But these were offences already, 
and were always punished—if they were 
proved to have been committed—and, 
therefore, he contended that they should 
not have been brought in here. He 
came now to a still more dangerous por- 
tion of the Bill, which contained this 
clause— 

‘* Every person who—(a) is a member of an 
unlawful association, as defined by this Act; 
or (5) solicits or receives or pays any money for 
the use cf an unlawful association, as defined 
by this Act ; or (c) uses any badge or ticket in- 
dicating connection with an unlawful associa- 
tion, as defined by this Act; or (d) knowingly 
takes part in the proceedings of an unlawful 
association, as defined by this Act, or of any 
meeting thereof, or of any meeting for the pur- 
pose of promoting the purposes of such unlawful 
association, or any of those purposes, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act.” 


Now, considering what they had heard 
in Ireland from the Judges, magistrates, 
and other people connected with the ad- 
ministration of the law, he could not see 
how any political association whatever 
would fail to come within the purview 
of the Act. It would be impossible for 
them to escape from it, and the result 
must be that political associations in 
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Ireland would cease to exist. Then, by 
Clause 8 (1)— 


“Tn a proclaimed district, if a person is out 
of his place of abode at any time after one hour 
later than sunset and before sunrise under sus. 
picious circumstances, any constable may arrest 
that person and bring him forthwith before 
a justice of the peace, and such justice, after in. 
quiry into the circumstances of the case, may 
either discharge him or take the necessary steps, 
by committing him to prison or taking bail, to 
bring him before a court of summary jurisdic. 
tion acting under this Act, and if such person, 
on appearing before a court of summary juris- 
diction acting under this Act, fails to satisfy the 
court that he was out of his place of abode upon 
some lawful occasion or business, he shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act.” 
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Now, if this clause were to be put in 
force, it appeared to him it would be 
necessary that people who wanted to 
travel from one part of the country 
to another should be furnished with 
passports or safe-conducts, in order that 
they might do so without molestation. 
He did not see how labourers, who tra- 
velled about the country in quest of 
employment, could possibly escape arrest 
and detention urderthis measure. And 
what were the suspicious circumstances 
that would subject these men to arrest? 
These were not set forth in the clause; 
but hon. Members knew well that in 
Ireland the suspicions of magistrates, 
constables, and such persons were easily 
aroused, and he felt it would be but 
a poor defence against the penalty of 
arrest, detention, and imprisonment for 
a man to say he was travelling in search 
of work. Therefore, he suggested to 
the Government the propriety of issuing 
some sort of safe-conduct in the shape of 
a ticket, which a man travelling under 
the circumstances he had described might 
stick in his hat or pin to his coat, and 
which would carry him safely through 
the country in quest of his honest busi- 
ness. He passed on to Clause 10, having 
relation to the Press, which was as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Where after the passing of this Act 
any newspaper wherever printed is circulated 
or attempted to be circulated in Ireland, and 
any copy of such newspaper appears to the Lord 
Lieutenant to contain matter inciting to the 
commission of treason or of any act of violence 
or intimidation, the Lord Lieutenant may order 
that all copies of such newspapers containing 
that matter shall, when found in Ireland, be 
forfeited to Her Majesty; and any constable 
duly authorized by the Lord Lieutenant may 
seize the same ;”’ 


and so on through the remaining sub- 
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sections of the clause. He said that if, 
after the passing of this Bill in its pre- 
sent form, newspapers containing poli- 
tical articles continued to exist in Ire- 
land, they would exist simply at the 
mercy of the Lord Lieutenant. That 
was a condition of slavery the Irish 
Press might have to put up with; but, 
decidedly, they would be sensible of it, 
and would deal with the situation as best 
they could. What safety was there for 
the Press of Ireland? Any political 
article might move the mind of the Lord 
Lieutenant, according to his own temper 
at the time, or to the degree of pressure 
put upon him by constables, magistrates, 
and others, to believe that it was an in- 
citement to treason or acts of violence 
and intimidation ; and if he could find 
no proof in the paper of any such incite- 
ment, he had only to have recourse to 
the patent process, discovered lately by 
the Attorney General for Ireland, of 
reading ‘‘ between the lines.” So much 
for the future of Irish newspapers under 
this Bill. But he had something to say 
about English publications, and would 
trouble the House with a little specimen 
of the style of writing tolerated in Eng- 
land. In quoting a few passages to the 
House, he would not ask hon. Members 
to read between the lines, but simply to 
take the text as he read it tothem. He 
held in his hand a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Chatterton, of 58, Cromer Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., to be had of all 
news agents, some portions of which 
were so gross and so indecent, and had, 
moreover, reference to the highest per- 
sonages of the Realm, that he supposed 
the House would not only excuse, but 
commend him for not reading them. He 
passed over the reference to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, as also that made to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; after which, the paragraph went 
on to say— 

“You Duke of Edinburgh; you Duke of 
Connaught ; you Prince Leopold; you Princesses 
Royal Helena, Louise, and Beatrice; you ’’— 
But here he must really omit a portion 
of the text— 

“‘ who live on the labour of a suffering people ; 
and you haughty aristocrats; you the bloated 
capitalists—the land and moneyed thieves of to- 
day—think, we say, before it is too late and re- 
et of your misdeeds ; disgorge the wealth you 

ave only got by murder, exaction, robbery, 
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| in the majesty and grandeur of their might, and 
sweep you, the curse and pest of every age, off 
the face of the earth, like so many rotten vermin 
as you are.” 


Hon. Members would bear in mind that 
this was a piece of English literature. 
The writer went on to say— 

“Oh, yes; sweep you off the earth, for only 
your extinction can cure our misery ; but not by 
mad insensate action of one woman or man 
killing a King or a Queen, and becoming the 
victim of their own folly. No, you royal, aris- 
tocratic, and land and moneyed murderers; no, 
you robbers, investors, and violaters of all 
human law. Not so; but, by the just and 
righteous vengeance of an insulted, outraged 
people—slaying you, and striding over your 
rotten carcases as a justifiable reparation to an 
outraged nation.” 


He should trouble the House with only 
a few more lines from this abominable 
English publication, which continued as 
follows :— 

“And now, sister and brother industrialists, 
what is the remedy for such a state of things? 
Why, a war to the knife against the governing 
classes of to-day. War to your Queen of Eng- 
land; drag her from the Throne she fraudulently 
usurps from the people; stamp her out—exter- 
minate the monarchical vermin one and all, 
War to those legalized thieves and murderers— 
your Lords and Commons. Clear your Parlia- 
mentary stable of the dry rot that is within— 
stamp them out... . . Oh, yes, workers of to- 
day, there is nothing left for you but to steel 
your nerves, dry your powder, sharpen your 
weapons, tighten your grasp, and drive the 
bright flashing steel clean through the quiver- 
ing heart of your blood-stained foe.” 


That was not taken from an Irish or an 
Irish-American newspaper, but it was 
taken from a pamphlet published in 
the City of London, and bearing the im- 
print of the printer. It was not against 
such papers that this coercive legislation 
was directed, but it was against Irish 
newspapers, which advocated the cause 
of Irish liberty and not assassination. 
Papers which had no sympathy with 
crime and outrage, but which advocated 
openly the cause of Irish independence, 
were to be exposed to confiscation at the 
will of the Lord Lieutenant, inspired 
as he was by Dublin Castle, and by the 
howling members of the landlord class 
from one end of the land to the other. 
They had heard Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment advised to carry on the Arrears 
Bill side by side with this terrible mea- 
sure of coercion. No concession that 
could possibly be made by the House of 





and rapine of the most vile form; tremble in 
the knowledge that the day of retribution is fast | 
approaching, when an oppressed nation will rise | 
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Commons to the tenants of Ireland, or 
to any class in the country, would 
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be taken by the Irish Members, and 
bartered against the liberties of the 
Irish people. The present measure 
was one which rendered political life 
in Ireland impossible ; it was a measure 
which rendered Ireland from end to end 
one large prison for men who had any 
sympathy with the cause of Irish free- 
dom and the well-being of their country. 
He hoped his Colleagues would resist 
this tyrannical and cruel and destruc- 
tive enactment to the last stage and to 
the best of their ability. He joined 
in the declarations which had been 
made from these Benches ; he joined in 
the belief that this measure would not 
promote law and order. There was a 
kind of peace known as the ‘ Peace of 
Warsaw.” If they depopulateda country, 
if they made it a howling wilderness, 
they would get rid of crime and outrage ; 
they would, no doubt, suppress all public 
action ; but surely the last stage of the 
country would be worse than the first. 
This was not the way to promote peace 
and order. The right way was to 
adopt a policy of conciliation and justice 
when the Irish people were in a mood 
tu co-operate with the authorities. 
When the Irish people were told that 
coercion was about to be withdrawn and 
abandoned, and that a better and a 
kindlier order of things was about to 
prevail, he asked did they not show 
that they reciprocated those kindly feel- 
ings? Was not the same feeling mani- 
fested throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland? The brutal and detest- 
able resources of coercion had been re- 
sorted to again; but Ireland would live 
through the battle; Ireland would fight 
it out and come out of it victorious, as 
she had done out of many hundreds of 
a like nature in her history. 

Mr. SEXTON moved that the debate 
be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be nowadjourned.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
assent to the Motion, but hoped that the 
debate would close at the Morning Sit- 
ting to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


Mr. T. D, Sullivan 


{COMMONS} 
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ARKLOW HARBOUR BILL.—[Bu1 137.) 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord Frederick 

Cavendish.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, the Bill came 
on rather unexpectedly the other night, 
and he was not present at the time. He 
did not wish to conclude with an ob- 
structive Motion; but he rose to object 
to the Bill being read a third time until 
some explanation was given with respect 
to the grants to be made for the har- 
bour. He noticed that £15,000 was to 
be given for the construction of the har- 
bour. That was a much larger sum 
than was usually given for fishing har- 
bours, and he should like to hear on 
what principle grants were given to har- 
bours in general. £15,000 was to be 
given, in the first instance, as a free 
grant, and then £20,000 was to be given 
by way of loan. He very much doubted 
whether £35,000 would complete or be 
sufficient for the maintenance of the 
harbour ; in fact, the Bill itself provided 
that £35,000 only was to be given at 
first. It was contemplated that a further 
sum of money might be given if £35,000 
was not found sufficient. He did not 
think the district would be required to 
provide the further sum ; if it was not, 
the duty would devolve upon the tax- 
payers of this country. On looking 
over the Papers, including the Report 
of the Engineers, which were lent to him 
by his hon. Friend in charge of the Bill, 
he was not satisfied as to the stability of 
the work proposed. For instance, it was 
shown in that Report that there had 
been silting up in a few days which it 
took six months toremedy. As he had 
previously said, he would not obstruct 
the Bill; his only reason for interposing 
between the House and the third reading 
was to obtain some explanation of the 
principles upon which grants were given 
to harbours. He also wanted to obtain 
some distinct pledge that when the 
£15,000 was given by way of gift, and 
the £20,000 was given upon the faith 
and security of the baronies in the 
neighbourhood, as was supposed to be 
the case, no further sum would be ad- 
vanced until there was an undertak- 
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ing on the part of the neighbouring 
baronies that they would pay the in- 
terest on the sum advanced. He 
hoped he would receive some assur- 
ance from the Government on this; 
otherwise, he should think it his duty to 
take the opinion of the House upon the 
question. He had been in some degree 
stimulated to take this course by the 
taunt indulged in by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in moving the- Budget 
of the year. The right hon. Gentleman 
taunted Liberal Members with not look- 
ing more carefully after the Expenditure 
of the country, and now the Government 
were advocating an expenditure which, 
on the face of it, seemed excessive; 
£35,000 appeared to be an extravagant 
sum to give for what was only a second 
or third-rate fishing station, and he 
would now move that the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months. He 
would not, however, press the Amend- 
ment to a division, if he received any 
satisfactory assurance that no further 
sum should be advanced until a binding 
agreement was made with the baronies 
of the neighbourhood. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he would 
also like to know on what principle this 
money was granted? There was no 
principle whatever contained in this 
Bill; they were simply asked to vote 
money from the Imperial Funds for im- 
proving an Irish harbour. If the Go- 
vernment would make a grant in accord- 
ance with the provisions of previous Acts 
—namely, at a low rate of interest, he 
would be glad to support them; but if 
they were about to advance money for 
an Irish harbour on a totally different 
footing, he would like to know why 
grants had been refused for harbours in 
Scotland? Claims had been made in 
the case of Scotch harbours; and, al- 
though the security was the very best, 
grants had been refused. He agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), and hoped 
that, before they assented to the third 
reading, they would have some explana- 
tion of the policy the Government in- 
tended to adopt in this instance. 


{May 18, 1882} 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he approached 
the subject, as he approached all similar 
questions, with the greatest possible 
jealousy, because he looked with great 
anxiety at the application of a prin- 
ciple of applying public money in aid 
of local works of any kind. He looked 
upon the present as a most excep- 
tional and special case, and, therefore, 
he would not do what he might other- 
wise be tempted to do—indulge in an 
examination of the relative circumstances 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
order to show what course ought to be 
adopted in respect of each. With refer- 
ence to the application made by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), he 
would call attention to the 3rd clause 
of the Bill which said— 

“Tf the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury (in this Act referred to as the Trea- 
sury) are satisfied with the security offered by 
the justices and associated cesspayers of the 
three baronies, or of any of them at such meet- 
ing, they may authorize the Board to ca 
this Act into effect, and to advance out of the 
moneys placed in their hands by Parliament the 
sum of fifteen thousand pounds by way of grant, 
and the sum of twenty thousand pounds by way 
of loan, and may by order declare the said 
baronies, or some or one of them, to be charged 
with the payment of the said sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, and interest.’’ 


He would give the assurance that, until 
the Commissioners of the Treasury were 
satisfied with the security, the money 
should not be advanced. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he listened to the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
with some surprise, seeing that the con- 
dition imposed by Clause 3, to which the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury had just called atten- 
tion, completely met the objection he 
had stated. Clause 3 made it absolutely 
necessary that the loan to be made 
should be fully guaranteed in advance 
by the baronies. That being so, the diffi- 
culty of the hon. Member for Swansea was 
completely met. Apart from that,the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have a rather im- 
perfect notion of the strength of the claim 
of Arklow upon the generous considera- 
tion of the House. The hon. Member 
had said that Arklow was only a second 
or third-rate fishing station; but, in 
point of fact, it was one of the chief 
fishing harbours on the Eastern Coast of 
Ireland. That it was an important fish- 
ing-ground was proved by the fact that 
it was largely frequented by English 
boats, who went there to poach on waters 
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which did not belong to them. The 
fishing industry of the port was thus 
seriously interfered with by the hon. 
Gentleman’s own constituents, the fisher- 
men of Swansea. Arklow had a popu- 
lation of nearly 5,000 persons, most of 
whom depended upon the fishing in- 
dustry for their livelihood. In recent 
ears, however, these poor people had 
Sens kept down to almost starvation 
point by the condition of the harbour. 
The Engineers of the Board of Works 
had carefully examined the state of the 
work, and had reported that it could be 
effectively re-constructed for the esti- 
mated sum of £30,000. If there should 
be any extra expenditure beyond that, 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) would see from the Bill that 
sufficient security was to be given for 
it by the ratepayers of Arklow. The 
Treasury, therefore, would have ample 
security for any further sum they might 
be required to advance. It had been 
said that there was something of job- 
bery in this matter; but in his experi- 
ence he had never come across a case 
which was freer from any suspicion of 
the kind. £5,000 were to be paid to 


County Courts 


the Mining Company for the surrender 


of their rights, a sum which, under the 
circumstances, was very moderate. They 
had spent some £20,000 on the harbour ; 
but the works had been swept away, and 
the mouth of the port closed up. Still, 
they had these rights; and, although 
they were not making sixpence a-year 
from them, they could not be expected 
to surrender them without some com- 
pensation. It had now been agreed that 
they should receive this sum of £5,000, 
to which the Government had added a 
further loan of £15,000 on ample ba- 
ronial security, and a free grant of a 
like amount. He, therefore, thought the 
House should accept the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was satis- 
fied with the assurance of the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE said, he was 
glad the hon. Member had drawn atten- 
tion to this matter, because it showed a 
clear partiality towards Irish harbours. 
The only explanation given was that the 
harbour was in a bad state, and the 
fishing industry was depressed. There 
were many harbours in a bad state, and 
the fishing industry depressed, and in re- 
gard to which aclaim might be made 
for Government help, because they were 


Mr. UM‘ Coan 


{COMMONS} 
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harbours which were approved of by the 
Government, and might be made valu- 
able for the protection of life, as well as 
for the encouragement of fishing indus- 
tries. He hoped that if the Bill was read 
a third time, some Members who were 
connected with English harbours might 
be able to look upon it as a precedent. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
might be imagined, from what the hon. 
Member had said, that Ireland was ex- 
ceptionally favoured in the matter of 
harbours. But, as compared with Eng- 
lish and Scotch harbours, they occupied 
by no means a favourable position ; and 
the Prime Minister was perfectly right 
in saying that when the Liberals were in 
Office they were singularly remiss in con- 
sidering the Estimates, otherwise they 
would have observed that year after 
year charges appeared on the English 
Estimates which were indefensible. He 
invited the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) to the 
considerable sum voted every year for 
Harwich Harbour to enable the same 
sum to be paid back to the Government. 
The hon. Member for Banff (Mr. R. W. 
Duff), who was so susceptible as to the 
amount granted to a harbour which was 
in a bad state, was oblivious of the fact 
that some time ago a considerable grant 
was made to some harbours in Scotland; 
and then he had no difficulty as to the 
principle of such grants. He would not 
ask why the Government granted so 
much public aid to the Scotch harbours ; 
but when those grants were challenged 
by English Members,they were defended 
by Irish Members. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson.) 

[BILL 18.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 15th May.]} 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Mr. HEALY said, he had now anew 
clause to propose. At the present time, 
if a County Court Judge and a jury 
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gave a decision, and that decision was 
appealed against, the appeal went before 
a Judge of Assize without a jury; and 
his proposal was that in such cases there 
should be a jury in the same way as in 
the County Court. The object of his 
clause was to rectify what he thought 
was a mistake in the original framing of 
the Act; and he proposed that, upon an 
appeal, the plaintiff or the defendant 
should have a right to demand a jury. 
He was aware that Judges had not time 
to try these cases with a jury; but that 
consideration ought not to stand in the 
way, for justice must be done, and it 
was well known that Irish Judges had 
much less to do than English Judges. 
Irish Judges were overpaid and under- 
worked. His proposal, he believed, 
would only be carrying out the original 
intentions of the Government. 


New Clause— 


(Extension of section 100 of Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland) Act, 1851, to appeals.) 

“On any appeal from the Civil Bill Court to 
the Judge of Assize in any action or proceeding 
to which the provisions of the one hundredth 
section of ‘ The Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Act, 
1851,’ are applicable, the provisions of said sec- 
tion shall apply to such proceedings on appeal 
in the same manner in all respects as in the 
Civil Bill Court,”—( Mr. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was unable to accept this clause. The 
object of the Bill was to facilitate and 
make less expensive and more ready the 
ordinary appeal to a Judge of Assize. 
The Bill, in other respects, enlarged the 
equitable power possessed by the Court, 
and, so far as concerned the appeal to a 
Judge of Assize, the Civil Bill Courts 
Act had been in operation 30 years, and 
there had been no complaints. The jury 
that tried a case in a Civil Bill Court 
was not an ordinary jury, but an excep- 
tional one—it was not a jury of 12, but 
of six, and could only be obtained by a 
party to the cause, when the demand ex- 
ceeded £20. On appeal, the Judge of 
Assize was not excluded from having a 
jury. Where a Chairman heard a cause 
of action under £20 in value, he was en- 
titled, if he thought proper, to have a 
jury to assist him, and where the Judge 


{May 18, 1882} 
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heard an appeal against that decision, 
he was entitled to have a jury, if he 
thought fit. Accordingly, it was pro- 
vided that if any Chairman or Judge of 
Assize should think it proper to have 
any fact, or facts, which were contro- 
verted in any case before him tried by a 
jury, in such a case a jury of not less 
than three, or more than 12, could besum- 
moned. That practice had been found 
to work well for 30 years, and he thought 
it should not be interfered with. 

Mr. HEALY said, he respectfully dis- 
puted the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that this practice 
had been found to work well. He (Mr. 
Healy) thought it had worked anything 
but well. At the last Waterford Assizes 
a man brought an action against a land- 
lord for assault, and got a verdict for 
£50; but, on appeal before Mr. Justice 
Fitzgibbon, because the plaintiff was a 
poor tenant farmer, and the defendant a 
magistrate, the amount was reduced from 
£50 to £2. What he (Mr. Healy) and 
his Friends desired was that these par- 
ticular cases should be taken cut of the 
Judges’ hands—that they should no 
longer have power to cut down a verdict 
given in a fair way byajury. At present, 
in Ireland, these things, instead of being 
decided by a jury, were decided by a 
Judge ; and that, he thought, was a state 
of things which ought not to exist. He 
had expected to hear from the Attorney 
General for Ireland that an analogous 
state of things existed in England ; but 
he had not heard it. He must press this 
point. He was afraid there might be a 
suspicion against the Judges that they 
would be likely to give decisions on 
political grounds; and surely the Go- 
vernment must be anxious to hold the 
Judiciary of Ireland clear from such a 
suspicion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he could 
not but think it much to be regretted 
that, in a discussion of this kind—on a 
mere matter of law—aspersions on the 
character of the Judges should now be 
almost the rule in this House. The 


House was notin a position to pronounce 
any opinion whatever on the merits of a 
case that he presumed the hon. Member 
(Mr. Healy) had seen reported in the 
newspapers, and that, probably, no other 
Member had seen or heard or knew any- 


thing about. It was most inconvenient 
that charges should be made in this way, 
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and particularly charges of this sort, 
accompanied by the statement, twice 
repeated, that the learned and upright 
Judge who had decided the case had 
decided it erroneously, because the plain- 
tiff happened to be arich man and a 
magistrate, and the defendant a poor 
tenant farmer. He (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland) would take upon himself 
to say that there was not a Judgein the 
Three Kingdoms who would be guilty 
of such a thing. Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gibbon was known to many of them; 
and it was unnecessary to say that that 
gentleman would be utterly incapable 
of-the conduct referred to. If any lean- 
ing was ever shown in any of the tri- 
bunals of the land, it certainly was not 
on the side of the wealthy and those in 
power, as against the poor and power- 
less—he meant if anything ever turned 
on the special facts of a case that would 
seem to indicate a leaning. He himself 
had had some little experience of the 
working of the Civil Bill Code and the 
Civil Bill Courts ; and he was bound to 
say that of all the branches of the judi- 
cial system in Ireland there was none 
which had not only worked so well, but 
met with such unanimous approval on 
the part of the public, and especially 
on the part of the poorer suitors, for 
whom that appellate jurisdiction had been 
established. Every Judge he was ac- 
quainted with regarded it as an import- 
ant part of his judicial functions to hear 
these appeals, and that the poor suitor 
should feel that justice had been done. 
Special bearing was given to these cases ; 
and the Judges were most anxious that 
unsuccessfnl suitors should go away feel- 
ing that, even though defeated, they had 
only lost their case after a full and care- 
ful and satisfactory investigation. He 
had never heard any complaint of the 
working of the system; on the contrary, 
he had always understood that it worked 
satisfactorily. If a Judge saw fit to 
have a jury, he could have one; and, in 
the absence of any reason to the con- 
trary, it would be a great pity to make 
any change in the present arrangement. 

Mr. GIVAN said, it was in the dis- 
cretion of a Judge whether he should 
have ajury. He remembered the case 
in reference to which it was alleged that 
injustice had been done. Mr. Justice 
Fitzgibbon had heard the case very care- 
fully, and had assessed the damages at 
a nominal sum, in accordance with the 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 


County Courts 
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justice of the case, as everyone who was 
aware of the facts was aware at the time. 
He (Mr. Givan) had had considerable 
experience of the working of the pre- 
sent Law of Appeal; and he must say 
that nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the manner in which appeals had 
been heard by the Judges of Assize. 
Where cases had originally been heard 
by juries, and where counsel on both 
sides agreed to it, he had not known a 
case where the Judge had refused to’ 
empanel a jury. The general opinion 
was, that inasmuch as the appeal was 
taken, in most cases, on a question of 
law, a Judge, sitting without a jury, was 
the very best tribunal that could be 
resorted to. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he should support 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Healy), if he went 
to a division, because he thought it only 
fair that cases of this kind should be tried 
by a Judge and jury. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not think 
there would be any use in keeping the 
House up by pushing this matter to a 
division. With regard, however, to 
what had been said by the Solicitor 
General, he would remind him that he 
had not mentioned a specific case until 
it had been said that the clause had 
worked well. It might have been 
thought that he could not mention a 
case where it had worked badly; there- 
fore, as he did not wish to keep the 
Committee in the dark, he made the 
statement which was complained of. It 
was all very well for hon. Members 
sitting on the Official Benches to object 
to censure of the Irish Judges; but he 
would remind those hon. Members that 
everyone did not share their opinion of 
the character of the Irish Bench. To 
his mind, those hon. Members belonged 
themselves to what he might call the 
official class or ‘‘ ring,” and they should, 
therefore, be the last to eulogize a system 
that stunk in the nostrils of the Irish 
people. The Bench in Ireland was a 
portion of the bad system of English 
government. Men were chosen to the 
Bench, not because of their legal know- 
ledge or fitness, but because of the as- 
sistance they gave England in doing 
England’s work. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. FINDLATER said, he wished ‘o 
move the following Clauses :— 
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(Extension of existing jurisdiction of County 

a under Clause 33 of 40 and 41 Vio. 

c. 56. 

‘In addition to the jurisdiction now pos- 
sessed by the several Civil Bill Courts in ie. 
land, the said courts shall have and exer- 
cise all the power and authority of the High 
Court of Chancery in the suits and matters here- 
inafter mentioned, that is to say, where the sub- 
ject thereof shall not exceed in amount or value, 
so far asit consists of personalty of five hundred 
pounds, and so far as it consists of lands, shall 
not exceed the annual value of thirty pounds 
(that is to say) : 

(a.) In suits by executors or administra- 
tors for the administration of assets ; 

(b.) In suits for the setting aside, can- 
celling, or reforming any deed, agree- 
ment, assurance, or conveyance of any 
property on the ground of fraud or mis- 
take.” 


© Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion* made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Mr. FINDLATER begged to move 


the following Clause :— 
(Appeals under jurisdiction conferred by fore- 
going section.) 

“Every order or adjudication made under 
the jurisdiction conferred by the foregoing sec- 
tion of this Act shall be subject to the like ap- 
and in the same manner as is provided by 

art II. of ‘The County Courts and Officers 
(Ireland) Act, 1877,’ and nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to include appeals brought 
under Part II. of the said Act.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. FINDLATER moved the follow- 
ing Amendment to the Schedule :— 


“Place the words ‘ Division of,’ and ‘ County 
of,’ to the left of the words ‘ County Court,’ in- 
stead of in their present position, and add the 
following direction: ‘To the Clerk of the 
Peace, The (Plaintiff or Defendant, as the case 
may be,) and his Solicitor,’ at the foot of the 
Notice of Appeal to the left.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. {Bill 169.] 


VOL. COLXIX. ([varmp sears. } 





METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Admiral Sir John 

Hay, Sir Andrew Lusk.) 


[prxu 107.] comMITTEE. 
[ Progress 12th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 9 (Board may annex and en- 
force conditions as to space to be left 
open where building is erected beyond 
the general or regular line of building). 

Mr. BOORD said, he was sorry to 
have to object to the clause. On Friday 
last an Amendment was moved to put 
in ‘subject to compensation.” That 
Amendment was rejected ; and an hon. 
Member, whom he did not now see in 
his place, had moved the rejection of the 
clause in consequence. He (Mr. Boord) 
should do the same on this occasion, 
and, if he got any support, should press 
the matter to a division. If it were 
necessary to repeat the objections to the 
clause, he would say that it would en- 
able the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to fix any conditions they pleased to an 
infraction of the general line of buildings 
—that was to say, in the suburbs, where 
there was a row of houses with gardens in 
front, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
might allow one or more householders 
or freeholders to build on part of their 
forecourt, on any conditions they (the 
Metropolitan Board of Works) might 
choose to assent to. Those conditions 
might possibly be the giving of a fourth 
part of the freehold for the use of the 
public. What he (Mr. Boord) said was 
that if a fourth part of the freehold was 
taken in this way, it should be done sub- 
ject to compensation ; because, if no com- 
pensation was provided in the Bill, it 
would be, practically, a confiscation of 
the freeholders’ property. In order that 
there might be no confiscation of pro- 
perty, he wished to see the clause re- 
ected. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
rose to support the views of the hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Boord), 
and to express his desire to know 
what ground the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had for making this claim. This 
proposition was put forward in 1862— 
namely, that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should have the power to decide 
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whether there should be an encroach- 
ment upon the line of frontage; and it 
was proposed that they should not take 
land except by agreement. This Bill, 
however, would allow the Metropolitan 
Board to take land without agreement ; 
and, under it, the surveyor to the Board 
was to be the authority to decide the 
merits of a case. Powers were now 
sought which had been refused on a 
previous occasion, the Home Secretary 
at the time having expressed the opinion 
that the Vestries were the proper autho- 
rities to interpose where interposition 
between an owner of property and his 
encroachment upon the line of frontage 
was necessary. He had a right to know 
why the Metropolitan Board distrusted 
the Vestries, and were not content to leave 
in the hands of those bodies the powers 
they were now seeking for themselves. 
The Committee should trust to the 
honour of the Vestries. In his opinion, 
the matter stood better as it was, unless 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works could show that the interests 
of the public were not safe in the hands 
of the Vestries. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that if the hon. Member had taken the 
trouble to be in his place the other even- 
ing he would have gathered some infor- 
mation on this matter. He (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) was sorry to have to 
weary the Committee by repeating what 
he had said half-a-dozen times over in 
giving the reasons the Metropolitan 
Board had for asking Parliament to give 
them further powers. His hon. Friend 
was surely aware that people could not 
build on their forecourts without mak- 
ing certain promises to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Individuals built on 
those forecourts, however, and did what 
was of advantage to themselves and de- 
trimental to the public, without giving 
anything to the public in return. What 
the Metropolitan Board now asked was, 
that when these conditions were en- 
tered into, those who made the promises 
should be asked to fulfil them—what 
they asked was, that those who said 
they would do certain things should be 
compelled to do those things. 

Mr. BOORD said, he was present 
when this clause was discussed on a pre- 
vious occasion. He had heard the hon. 
Baronet’s explanations, and did not con- 
sider them satisfactory, and that was the 
reason he was now renewing his objec- 
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tion to the clause. The fact was that 
the Metropolitan Board had sought to 
impose new conditions, and the public 
had, in many cases, refused to submit to 
them. Several cases had been granted 
by the Metropolitan Police Magistrates 
for the decision of the Superior Courts ; 
and, pending the decision of those 
Courts, the Metropolitan Board came to 
that House and endeavoured, in the 
small hours of the morning, to take 
powers which at present they did not 
possess. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not agree 
that the Bill was to take the land of the 
freeholders. So far as he understood it, 
nothing would be done by the Metropo- 
litan Board unless the freeholders en- 
croached upon the line of frontage; no 
damage could be done the freeholder 
unless he wished to get some benefit by 
building on the line. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works were perfectly entitled 
to ask that the line should not be broken 
without some of the land being given to 
the public. He did not think this wasa 
question for compensation, and should 
certainly support the clause as it stood. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
Vestry was at present the authority, the 
Act of 1862 requiring that the Vestry 
should give its consent to the line being 
broken. This Bill sought to give the 
Metropolitan Board concurrent power 
with the Vestries ; and it would only be 
fair that the Board should give the 
Committee some reason why they asked 
for this power. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
his hon. Friend had evidently not heard 
the discussions which had taken place 
on this subject. He was mixing up one 
clause with another; and what he was 
referring to had reaily nothing to do 
with the question before the Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said the conduct of 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) was a specimen of the 
spirit in which the Board intended to 
discharge its functions, and: override the 
wishes of the public. He sympathized 
with the hon. Baronet, who believed 
that everything was good but being a 
lawyer. The hon. Baronet spoke of 
‘‘ breaking the line’ as though the line 
were a fixed matter that anyone could 
understand; but the objection he (Mr. 
Warton) took was this—that ‘‘the line” 
reposed in the bosom of the architect of 
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the Board. The question was really a 
difficult one to decide, when one found 
that there were two lines on one side of 
a street, and the Board’s architect could 
arbitrarily choose which he would term 
“the line.” He objected to giving this 

ower to the architect of the Metropo- 
Fitan Board of Works, who might make 
terms with people under certain circum- 
stances. Any interference with the line 
might change the whole character of the 
street. Houses were built with fore- 
courts in front, and it was sometimes 
very hard to tell which was the line. It 
was very hard that a man could not make 
use of his land to his own advantage 
without the exercise of this arbitrary 
power on the part of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He protested against 
the hon. Baronet getting up in the spirit 
he had done, and declaring, when hon. 
Members had risen to speak, that they 
knew nothing at all about the question. 
It had made him (Mr. Warton) tremble 
to think that they would be exposed to 
such arbitrary conduct as this. If the 
clause went to a division he should vote 
against it. 

Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Power of Board to exercise 
powers of vestries and district boards 
under s. 75 of 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, with 
respect to buildings, &c., erected beyond 
general line of buildings). 

Mr. BOORD said, this was the last 
clause he intended to dispute. If he 
had a strong objection to the last clause, 
he had a still stronger one to this. It 
was a very simple matter. The clause 
proposed to confer powers on the Board 
that they did not at present possess. The 
powers detailed in the section were al- 
ready possessed by District Boards and 
Vestries under the Act of 1862 ; and now 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, not 
content with the powers given to District 
Boards and Vestries in 1862, wished to 
have similar powers conferred on them- 
selyes by Parliament. In 1862 he (Mr. 
Boord) had not the honour of a seat in 
the House; but he believed at that period 
the question was discussed whether those 
powers should be conferred on the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works and the Ves- 
tries and the District Boards, and it was 
decided that the power should be given 
only to the District Boards and Vestries 
—that was to say, to the authorities who 
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naturally knew most about the needs of 
the districts. If that decision was ar- 
rived at in 1862, he maintained that 
they ought to be furnished with some 
very good reason before they altered it. 
The District Boards—and he spoke espe- 
cially on behalf of one or two in his own 
constituency—knew the needs of their 
localities, and were competent to exer- 
cise the powers conferred on them by the 
Act of 1862. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works—if the hon. Baronet would 
excuse the observation—was a nonde- 
script body that was not directly elected ; 
and it simply wanted to possess itself of 
these powers and hold them in terrorem 
over the local bodies. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works came before this House 
every year—every year it brought for- 
ward an Omnibus Bill for something or 
other, and it succeeded in piling up enor- 
mous powers that affected the Metropolis. 
He objected to the manner in which these 
powers were obtained. The hon. Baro- 
net came here in the small hours of the 
morning, when very few Members were 
present, and assumed a position, which 
he (Mr. Boord) was not entitled to as- 
sume, on the Front Opposition Bench, 
and succeeded in inducing Parliament 
to confer Royal powers on him and his 
Board. As a protest against this kind 
of thing, he should press his objection to 
the clause. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
his hon. Friend objected to his coming 
here in the small hours of the morning, 
and he could only say, in reply, that 
he wished he was in bed. As to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works having 
received ‘‘ Royal powers,” Parliament 
had given them great powers, because 
they came here and said ‘‘ such and such 
things are for the good of the public ;”’ 
and the reasons they gave were so satis- 
factory, and commended themselves so 
much to hon. Members, that the powers 
they sought were conferred upon them. 
He would venture to explain—as many 
hon. Members might not be aware of it 
—that, at the present time, no one could 
build beyond the line of frontage with- 
out the leave of the Metropolitan Board. 
Irrespective of making roads for their 
own private advantage, people sometimes 
advanced their buildings. The persons 
who ought properly to see that the law 
was carried out were the Vestries; but 
he was sorry to say there were some 
Vestries who would not execute the law 
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—who, for their own private advantage, 
or hecause they had friends whom they 
wanted to propitiate, failed to execute 
the law. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, therefore, came forward and 
asked that if certain people broke the 
law, and the Vestries would not check 
them, they themselves, as a higher autho- 
rity—not a ‘nondescript’? body, but 
a body properly constituted and placed 
in its present position by Parliament— 
should have the power of seeing that 
the law was properly executed. He was 
sure the proposal would commend itself 
to the Committee. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, this 
involved a great Constitutional principle, 
and only a very few number of Members 
were in the House todiscuss. The Ves- 
tries were elected directly ; whereas the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was not a 
body directly elected, but chosen by the 
Vestries. If, therefore, new powers 
were to be given to the Metropolitan 
Board because the Vestries did not 
carry out their duty, it was for the con- 
stituencies to take the matter into their 
consideration. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, as this was 
a most important Constitutional question, 
and there were so few Members present 
to take part in the discussion, he begged 
leave to call the attention of the Chair- 
man to the fact that there were not 40 
Members present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 11 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Conversion of houses, &c., 
into public buildings). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The Ayes have it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had chal- 
len the decision of the Chairman, 
before he declared that the Ayes had it. 
Under the circumstances, he should move 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’ — 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Sir Jumes dl‘ Garel-Hogg 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the reason 
eg by the hon. and learned Member 
or Bridport for moving to report Pro- 
gress is entirely founded upon a mistake, 
I certainly heard a challenge when I 
first put the Question; but I listened 
attentively for a second challenge, and 
heard none. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
press the Motion for Progress. The 
Bill had been under consideration by the 
Committee for several nights; and as 
there remained no matter of a conten- 
tious character to be disposed of, he 
should be glad to be allowed to finish 
the Committee stage at that Sitting. 

Mr. WARTON said, the reason why 
he had moved for reporting Progress 
was because half-a-dozen hon. Members 
had said ‘‘ No” to the Chairman’s state- 
ment that he thought the Ayes had it. 
It was not a right thing to try to hurry 
the Bill through. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I distinctly stated 
from the Chair that on the second occa- 
sion I had not heard a single ‘‘No.” It 
was in consequence of this that I said 
the Ayes had it. 

An hon. Mempser said, he had dis- 
tinctly heard several hon. Members 
challenge the decision of the Chair- 
man. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 16 (Amendment of provisions 
of 18 & 19 Vict. c. 122, s. 21, with re- 
spect to hot water pipes): 


On the Motion of Sir James M‘Ganrz1- 
Hoec, Amendments made in page 8, line 
37, after the word ‘‘ water,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ or steam,’ and in line 38, after 
‘hot water,”’ by inserting ‘‘ or steam.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 17 to 26, inclusive, agreed to. 


New Clause—‘‘This Act shall not 
apply to the City of London or the Li- 
berties thereof,”—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time, ” put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
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House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


— +0 so — 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the borough of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, the Improvement Act District of 
Bethesda, the Local Government District of 
Heckmondwike, the borough of Lewes, the Im. 
provement Act District of Lytham, the Local 
Government District of Pemberton, the borough 
of Rochdale, and the Local Government District 
of Sowerby Bridge, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hrszert and Mr. Dopson. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 166. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszent, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
Districts of Ealing, Edmonton, and Crompton, 
the Ports of Newcastle, North Shields, and 
South Shields, the Port of Plymouth, and the 
Local Government Districts of West Cowes 
and Woodford, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 167.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(wo. 8) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the borough of Salford, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hiszerr and Mr. 
Dopson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 168.] 


POOR LAW (SETTLEMENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Suutrvan, Bill to amend 
the thirty-fourth section of ‘‘The Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Suxzivan, 
a Pett, Sir Hervey Bruce, and Mr. Josrru 

OWEN, 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill170.] 


POOR RATES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jacos Buicut, Bill to 
amend “ The Poor Rate Assessment and Collec- 
tion Act, 1869,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jacos Brigut, Mr. Wurrtey, Mr. Ratu- 
Bonz, Colonel Maxrins, and Mr. Copprneron. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 171.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two of the clock. 


‘May 19, 1882] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th May, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Serect Commitrez — Law re- 
lating to the Protection of Young Girls, The 
Lord Penzance added. 

Pustic Bitts—First Reading—Arklow Har- 
bour * (98) ; Cathedral Statutes Amendment * 

99 


(99). 

Second Reading — Places of Public Worship 
Sites Amendment * (77); Local Government 
Provisional Order (Highways) * (82); Com- 
mons Regulation Provisional Orders* (88) ; 
Public Health (Scotland) Act Amendment * 


Committee—Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London)* (56) ; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (West Ham, &c.) * (55); Petty Sessions 
(Ireland) * (89). 

Committee — Report — Documentary Evidence * 
(87); Military Manoeuvres * (86). 

Report—Militia Storehouses* (76); Common- 
able Rights * (73-100). 

Third Reading— Married Women’s Property * 
83); Payment of Wages in Public-houses 
rohibition * (41), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) [46 
Vict. c. 8]. 


IRELAND — IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT— RELEASE OF MR. 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
My Lords, seeing the noble Lord (Lord 
Carlingford) in his place, I wish to ask 
him a Question, of which I have given 
him private Notice, with regard to a 
paragraph which appeared in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, and which was afterwards 
copied in Zhe St. James’s Gazette—I my- 
self think that probably it has no founda- 
tion; but perhaps the noble Lord, or 
some other Member of the Government, 
may not be sorry to repudiate having had 
anything to do with the late unsavoury 
transaction, the negotiations which have 
taken place with the criminals in Ire- 
land. My Question is, Whether the fol- 
lowing statement is true or not :— 

“The Dublin correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph telegraphed last night that in Dublin 
society there was much talk of a visit said to 
have been paid to Kilmainham by Lord Car- 
lingford during his recent visit to this country. 
It was openly stated the other evening that 
this visit had. taken place, and surprise was 
expressed that during the discussion of the 
question of the so-called Treaty of Kilmainham 
no reference was made to that conference of 
a Cabinet Minister with the imprisoned sus- 
pects.” 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD: My Lords, 
I do not desire to repudiate any part of 
the transactions in which I have taken a 
share with my Colleagues, as I think, 
for the good of Ireland. But as to the 
alleged fact about which the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
inquires, I see that a morning paper has 
been good enough to contradict it for 
me already. I am quite willing to state 
to the noble Lord that there is not the 
smallest shadow of foundation or excuse 
for such a story. 


Elementary 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lorp NORTON rose to move— 

“That the Education Code for 1883 be re- 
ferred to a committee to consider whether it 
might not be possible more effectually to carry 
out its professed intention of simplification of 
the Code, and remove the serious defects in the 
mode of distribution of the grants in aid, and 
prevent the perpetual changes against which 
complaints increasingly come from those en- 
gaged in the work of national elementary edu- 
cation.” 
He said that, although simplification 
was stated in the front to be the main 
object of the New Code, he could not 
think it had been attained. At the 
outset, in the definition of the subject— 
a public elementary school—there was a 
complication of two definitions—first, as 
a school at which there was no higher 
fee paid than 9d. a-week, no matter 
what was taught or who received the 
instruction, so long as it was provided 
beyond that limit of payment at public 
expense; and, secondly, as a school 
where no religious teaching was re- 
quired. There seemed nothing in this 
double definition of national elementary 
education—as anything, provided only 
it be eleemosynary and devoid of re- 
ligious teaching —so desirable and 
creditable to the country that simpli- 
fication of the Code should be sacrificed 
for its sake. A better definition of an 
elementary school in this country would 
be one in which, subject to statutory: 
conditions, elementary education was 
offered to the working classes chiefly at 
the public expense. But this would not 
suit the official intention, unavowed, un- 
authorized by Parliament, and, as the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) 
called it in a recent speech, a mis- 
chievous encroachment of elementary 
on higher education, which, for many 
important reasons, should be supported 
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by those who want it, or won by exhi- 
bitions from the elementary schools 
ublicly provided. But the right hon, 
ee ng the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) had, in a recent 
speech, plainly assumed to his Office 
the education of the middle classes, if 
not of the whole nation. His idea, gene- 
rally, of national education seemed to be 
an education of the working classes into 
the middle class, and the middle class 
into the professional, rather than to bring 
up everyone to fulfil the duties of life, 
intelligently and honestly, whatever each 
one might be fit for. Another defect in 
this attempt to simplify the Code was 
the endless repetitions in it, which, 
though excusable during annual re- 
vision, were a blot in final consolida- 
tion. Scarce a chapter but had an 
article belonging to, and in, another 
chapter. For instance, the schools 
dealt with were again defined in the 4th 
chapter. As to intelligibility, urban 
schools must have -been solely contem- 
plated. The 109th Article would puzzle 
any country schoolmaster, seeking in 
that Article to know what the Code 
promised him in the way of earnings. 
It had an octave of sub-sections, A to 
G, three of which contained respectively 
five, nine, and eleven sub-sections. 
But it was more important to consider 
what was the cause of the hopeless com- 
lication of the Code, baffling even that 
ast most honest and able attempt to 
simplify it. It was remarkable that 
not even the new French education 
scheme was nearly so elaborate in its 
details, and specifications of subjects as 
ours. Yet it was expressly meant to 
cover both primary and secondary in- 
struction, and for all classes. It was 
strange that England should take the 
lead in Government prescription of 
popular instruction, the effect of which 
on national character elsewhere they 
had never coveted. The occasion of 
that elaboration of their Education 
Code was the disintegration of Govern- 
ment aid to national schools into a 
number of little payments ; on so-called 
results of teaching, supposed to be ascer- 
tained by individual examinations. Mr. 
Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke) introduced 
this method in 1862; he thought that 
more general reports must be made in 
vague and abstract terms, affording no 
guarantee to the Treasury of a guid pro 
quo for its aid, and unreliable for testing 
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in a crucial manner the teachers’ work 
with the children. This reliance on indi- 
vidual examination was amusingly ex- 
posed some years ago in a Blue Book. It 
was said that if you multiplied the num- 
ber of the Inspectors by the number of 
minutes in the year they had available 
for those individual examinations, and 
divided the sum by the millions of 
children to be examined, you would find 
the value of such examinations. But 
they were not left to arithmetical cal- 
culation on this point. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold said, in his Report of 1867, after 
five years’ trial of the system— 


“A decline of intellectual life is distinctly 
due to the mechanical mode of examination the 
Revised Code has introduced. It is now found 
possible, by ingenious preparation, to get chil- 
dren through the examinations in reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering, without their really knowing 
how to read, write, or cipher. The idea of pay- 
ment by results is just the idea to catch ordinary 
public opinion.” 


Mr. Alington, in 1880, observed that the 
number of passes was increasing; but 
he said that, as it was owing to a ‘‘ leni- 
ency of judgment” recommended by 
their Lordships, the figures offered no 
trustworthy test of real progress. An- 
other Inspector described the terror of 
country children first confronted with 
Examiners, though of the gentlest tem- 
per, always in a violent hurry. Such a 
guarantee of real school-work was a de- 
lusion. But it was maintained that, at 
all events, payment in small detail was 
the only way to get accurate reports, 
because Inspectors would freely give 
judgments involving small consequences, 
but would shrink from any wider cen- 
sure, as involving too much forfeiture. 
Mr. Alington, however, said— 


‘‘As to the immense proportion of passes, 
Examiners, so far from finding judgments in 
detail easy, felt their minds, from the very 
minuteness of the points, so balancing and 
saieting that the results were not satisfac- 

ry. 

It was not true, however, that more 
general reports would put more power 
or responsibility upon the Inspector. 
The proposed more general reports 
would likewise be under separate heads, 
to each of which grants in aid might 
be separately attached. The first head 
would be as to the instruction being 
given, which the Inspectors would test 
for themselves by casual examinations 
from time to time, Visits should be paid, 
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not, as now, at stated periods of the 
year, but unexpectedly and frequently, 
as the Local Government Inspectors 
visited workhouses often in the year, 
and presented themselves at Boards of 
Guardians without notice ; not as spies, 
but to see the ordinary working. An- 
other head of report would be made on 
the discipline and order, which was one 
of the heads of this New Code, and 
would easily be given, from the appear- 
ance of the children and the conduct of 
the teachers. Another head of report 
would be on the subjects taught, and 
their suitability to the particular school 
and children. It was not to be expected 
that the same standard of instruction 
would suit the son of a Wiltshire 
ploughman and the son of a Manchester 
tradesman. As the Code stood, a large 
part of the Treasury aid must always 
be taken by the middle classes out of the 
reach of those for whom it was prima- 
rily intended. 

But it was said that making grants 
for individual results on specified sub- 
jects of teaching—that was, payment 
by piecework—was the only way to 
secure equal attention to all. Mr. 
Chadwick had strikingly shown that 
this supposed guarantee against the 
neglect of dull children had led to the 
clever being unfairly made to wait upon 
the dull. The bright child would obtain 
the same result in one year that another 
did in two. Why should he be subject 
to two years’ attendances merely that 
the teacher might not lose the Code gra- 
dation of earnings, while the dull child 
was ostensibly advanced through succes- 
sive stages for the same object, whether 
the pass had been secured or not ? 

But another plea for the presentsystem 
was that it fixed a standard of teaching 
below which the Treasury would not 
consent to waste public money. He 
must again refer to Mr. Chadwick’s able 
paper, as to the injury inevitable to na- 
tional education from fixed conditions 
being applied to widely-varying circum- 
stances, and from any uniform Govern- 
ment gauge being applied to all parts 
and working classes of the country. Of 
course, those would always most easily 
come up to any fixed standard who, in 
the intention of Parliament, had the 
least, or no claim to any help. Mr. 
Baines, years ago, when a Liberal Cabi- 
net Minister and Member for Manches- 
ter said, with regret, in debate, that— 
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Lorp OARLINGFORD: My Lords, 
I do not desire to repudiate any part of 
the transactions in which I have taken a 
share with my Colleagues, as I think, 
for the good of Ireland. But as to the 
alleged fact about which the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
inquires, I see that a morning paper has 
been good enough to contradict it for 
me already. I am quite willing to state 
to the noble Lord that there is not the 
smallest shadow of foundation or excuse 
for such a story. 


Elementary 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lorp NORTON rose to move— 

“That the Education Code for 1883 be re- 
ferred to a committee to consider whether it 
might not be possible more effectually to carry 
out its professed intention of simplification of 
the Code, and remove the serious defects in the 
mode of distribution of the grants in aid, and 
prevent the perpetual changes against which 
complaints increasingly come from those en- 
gaged in the work of national elementary edu- 
cation.” 
He said that, although simplification 
was stated in the front to be the main 
object of the New Code, he could not 
think it had been attained. At the 
outset, in the definition of the subject— 
a public elementary school—there was a 
complication of two definitions—first, as 
a school at which there was no higher 
fee paid than 9d. a-week, no matter 
what was taught or who received the 
instruction, so long as it was provided 
beyond that limit of payment at public 
expense; and, secondly, as a school 
where no religious teaching was re- 
quired. There seemed nothing in this 
double definition of national elementary 
education—as anything, provided only 
it be eleemosynary and devoid of re- 
ligious teaching —so desirable and 
creditable to the country that simpli- 
fication of the Code should be sacrificed 
for its sake. A better definition of an 
elementary school in this country would 
be one in which, subject to statutory- 
conditions, elementary education was 
offered to the working classes chiefly at 
the public expense. But this would not 
suit the official intention, unavowed, un- 
authorized by Parliament, and, as the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) 
called it in a recent speech, a mis- 
chievous encroachment of elementary 
on higher education, which, for many 
important reasons, should be supported 
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by those who want it, or won by exhi- 
bitions from the elementary schools 
yap provided. But the right hon. 

entleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) had, in a recent 
speech, plainly assumed to his Office 
the education of the middle classes, if 
not of the whole nation. His idea, gene- 
rally, of national education seemed to be 
an education of the working classes into 
the middle class, and the middle class 
into the professional, rather than to bring 
up everyone to fulfil the duties of life, 
intelligently and honestly, whatever each 
one might be fit for. Another defect in 
this attempt to simplify the Code was 
the endless repetitions in it, which, 
though excusable during annual re- 
vision, were a blot in final consolida- 
tion. Scarce a chapter but had an 
article belonging to, and in, another 
chapter. For instance, the schools 
dealt with were again defined in the 4th 
chapter. As to intelligibility, urban 
schools must have -been solely contem- 
plated. The 109th Article would puzzle 
any country schoolmaster, seeking in 
that Article to know what the Code 
promised him in the way of earnings. 
It had an octave of sub-sections, A to 
G, three of which contained respectively 
five, nine, and eleven sub-sections. 

But it was more important to consider 
what was the cause of the hopeless com- 
lication of the Code, baffling even that 
ast most honest and able attempt to 
simplify it. It was remarkable that 
not even the new French education 
scheme was nearly so elaborate in its 
details, and specifications of subjects as 
ours. Yet it was expressly meant to 
cover both primary and secondary in- 
struction, and for all classes. It was 
strange that England should take the 
lead in Government prescription of 
popular instruction, the effect of which 
on national character elsewhere they 
had never coveted. The occasion of 
that elaboration of their Education 
Code was the disintegration of Govern- 
ment aid to national schools into a 
number of little payments ; on so-called 
results of teaching, supposed to be ascer- 
tained by individual examinations. Mr. 
Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke) introduced 
this method in 1862; he thought that 
more general reports must be made in 
vague and abstract terms, affording no 
guarantee to the Treasury of a guid pro 
quo for its aid, and unreliable for testing 
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in a crucial manner the teachers’ work 
with the children. This reliance on indi- 
vidual examination was amusingly ex- 
posed some years ago in a Blue Book. It 
was said that if you multiplied the num- 
ber of the Inspectors by the number of 
minutes in the year they had available 
for those individual examinations, and 
divided the sum by the millions of 
children to be examined, you would find 
the value of such examinations. But 
they were not left to arithmetical cal- 
culation on this point. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold said, in his Report of 1867, after 
five years’ trial of the system— 


“A decline of intellectual life is distinctly 
due to the mechanical mode of examination the 
Revised Code has introduced. It is now found 
possible, by ingenious preparation, to get chil- 
dren through the examinations in reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering, without their really knowing 
how to read, write, or cipher. The idea of pay- 
ment by results is just the idea to catch ordinary 
public opinion.” 


Mr. Alington, in 1880, observed that the 
number of passes was increasing; but 
he said that, as it was owing to a “ leni- 
ency of judgment’? recommended by 
their Lordships, the figures offered no 
trustworthy test of real progress. 


An- 
other Inspector described the terror of 
country children first confronted with 
Examiners, though of the gentlest tem- 
per, always in a violent hurry. Such a 
guarantee of real school-work was a de- 
lusion. But it was maintained that, at 
all events, payment in small detail was 
the only way to get accurate reports, 
because Inspectors would freely give 
judgments involving small consequences, 
but would shrink from any wider cen- 
sure, as involving too much forfeiture. 
Mr. Alington, however, said— 


“As to the immense proportion of passes, 
Examiners, so far from finding judgments in 
detail easy, felt their minds, from the very 
minuteness of the points, so balancing and 
ai that the results were not satisfac- 

ry.” 


It was not true, however, that more 
general reports would put more power 
or responsibility upon the Inspector. 
The proposed more general reports 
would likewise be under separate heads, 
to each of which grants in aid might 
be separately attached. The first head 
would be as to the instruction being 
given, which the Inspectors would test 
for themselves by casual examinations 
from time to time. Visits should be paid, 
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not, as now, at stated periods of the 
year, but unexpectedly and frequently, 
as the Local Government Inspectors 
visited workhouses often in the year, 
and presented themselves at Boards of 
Guardians without notice ; not as spies, 
but to see the ordinary working. An- 
other head of report would be made on 
the discipline and order, which was one 
of the heads of this New Code, and 
would easily be given, from the appear- 
ance of the children and the conduct of 
the teachers. Another head of report 
would be on the subjects taught, and 
their suitability to the particular school 
and children. It was not to be expected 
that the same standard of instruction 
would suit the son of a Wiltshire 
ploughman and the son of a Manchester 
tradesman. As the Code stood, a large 
part of the Treasury aid must always 
be taken by the middle classes out of the 
reach of those for whom it was prima- 
rily intended. 

But it was said that making grants 
for individual results on specified sub- 
jects of teaching—that was, payment 
by piecework—was the only way to 
secure equal attention to all. Mr. 
Chadwick had strikingly shown that 
this supposed guarantee against the 
neglect of dull children had led to the 
clever being unfairly made to wait upon 
the dull. The bright child would obtain 
the same result in one year that another 
did in two. Why should he be subject 
to two years’ attendances merely that 
the teacher might not lose the Code gra- 
dation of earnings, while the dull child 
was ostensibly advanced through succes- 
sive stages for the same object, whether 
the pass had been secured or not ? 

But another plea for the present system 
was that it fixed a standard of teaching 
below which the Treasury would not 
consent to waste public money. He 
must again refer to Mr. Chadwick’s able 
paper, as to the injury inevitable to na- 
tional education from fixed conditions 
being applied to widely-varying circum- 
stances, and from any uniform Govern- 
ment gauge being applied to all parts 
and working classes of the country. Of 
course, those would always most easily 
come up to any fixed standard who, in 
the intention of Parliament, had the 
least, or no claim to any help. Mr. 
Baines, years ago, when a Liberal Oabi- 
net Minister and Member for Manches- 
ter said, with regret, in debate, that— 
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‘¢ Thousands who had no fair claim were help- 

ing themselves to what Parliament had voted 
for the elementary instruction of the labouring 
poor.”’ 
A fixed standard of individual exami- 
nation was, moreover, a positive strait- 
waistcoat to the great variety of teach- 
ing faculty. Mr. Arnold constantly said, 
‘More free play to the teacher is 
wanted.’”’ It was no answer to say that 
this was only a minimum standard ; for 
it, all the same, apportioned aid in in- 
verse ratio to need, and lost all elasticity 
and comprehensiveness in a national 
system. What was the use of having 
Inspectors of so high a stamp, if the 
Treasury could not trust them to give 
a sufficient report of the apparent 
efficiency of schools in constant judg- 
ment on specified particulars? What 
more should the Treasury require before 
making its due contribution? The Lon- 
don School Board, doing everything in 
duplicate, had its own Inspectors, who 
made their reports to it, not on the 
Code plan, but on the general heads 
of inquiry, such as he proposed. That 
was their habitual mode of report- 
ing. A Reviewing Officer reported gene- 
rally to the Horse Guards on what 
he saw on a field-day of the Service he 
inspected, and not on every detail of 
drill. Counties paid half the cost of 
highways on their Surveyor’s general 
report that they appeared to be effi- 
ciently maintained, not in instalments 
on every individual work executed. 
He might also ask what was the use 
of such highly-trained and certificated 
teachers, if they could not be trusted 
as to the details of conduct of a school, 
which might be generally tested by final 
examinations ? 

But it was said there was general 
satisfaction with this Code. Alas! such 
was the degradation to which the grounds 
of satisfaction had fallen. Every de- 
putation to the noble Earl the Lord 
President of the Council had discussed 
the Code mainly on its effects on what 
were called the ‘‘earnings’’ to be got 
out of it, or the ‘‘mulctings” from 
what were now getting claimed as esta- 
blished perquisites. The interests of 
education had rarely come into the 
discussion. All discussion was as to 
the effects of the proposed changes—not 
on the schools, but on the incomes. And 
now the noble Earl recommended his 
new edition, on the same mercenary cal- 
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culation, as being equally lucrative to 
teachers asthe former. But many lead- 
ing Inspectors, though warned not to 
criticize, and associations, meetings, and 
individuals interested in national edu- 
cation, were expressing anything but 
satisfaction. 

It was altogether unfortunate that 
the adoption by the State of an origin- 
ally voluntary foundation had made 
their national schools dependent for 
their necessary expenditure on a pre- 
carious contribution from the Govern- 
ment, according to its own official judg- 
ment of the work done during the pre- 
vious year. That was scarcely a proper 
provision for national institutions. In 
the case of voluntary schools, there were 
no means to meet any deficiency so 
created, and debts already incurred. 
Board schools might get fresh rates; 
but the National Treasury could judge 
itself free as to its share in the national 
contract, though dealing with funds 
most nationally levied, and though ruin- 
ing a national school. A _ national 
school should be secure, subject to 
audit, for its necessary current expenses. 
There should be an Education Minister ; 
and he should be ready and able, sub- 
ject to appeals, to call upon local mana- 
gers to dismiss incompetent teachers, 
when any school’s inefficiency seemed 
otherwise incorrigible, rather than ruin 
the school. It should not be allowed that 
teachers should devote their attention to 
making up their own salaries by specified 
Treasury pickings, instead of to secur- 
ing, in the best way they could, the edu- 
cational requirements of their very va- 
rious pupils. In Germany, all teachers 
were paid by fixed salaries, sometimes 
with prizes added for special excellence. 
When “ Treasury aid per results” was 
first introduced it was mest unpopular 
in the country; and some remarkable 
speeches were made in that House, es- 
pecially by the late Lord Derby and 
Bishop Wilberforce, strikingly antici- 
pating the evils which had followed. 
Once adopted, the system was difficult 
to alter. Every year’s revision of the 
Code had more or less departed from 
that mistaken mode of aid, and the 
noble Earl now recommended his new 
edition, on its further departure from it. 
The ‘‘special merit grant,’”’ introduced 
in this revision, was on the contrary 
principle, though even that was made 
to depend upon passes. It might some- 
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times be due in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of passes, and of extra subjects 
taken up, where teachers had to slave 
with dull country bumpkins, and merited 
the more for the unmanageableness of 
their work. He (Lord Norton) knew 
that the noble Earl was constantly 
pressed by theorists to add more and 
more subjects to the Code. He had 
heard him admitting to those so press- 
ing him that there were many subjects 
under heaven worth studying; but de- 
precating the introduction, at any rate, 
of more than one at a time into ele- 
mentary schools for the working classes. 
Not near so much was attempted for the 
upper classes; yet the children of parents 
who had had the means of higher men- 
tal cultivation should generally inherit 
more mental capacity than a navvy’s 
child, who would generally inherit, on 
the other hand, more physical endurance 
of continuous daily labour. ‘‘ But by the 
action of the Code,’ said Mr. Alderson, 
in his Report of 1877— 

“The choice of a specific subject was often 

determined, not by any special fitness or apti- 
tude, but regarded as a possible streamlet from 
the Parliamentary milch cow, towards which a 
teacher is guided by an intelligent forecast 
of its grant-yielding capability.” 
The proof of the system was, however, 
in its general result. Its author com- 
plained, when he introduced it, that so 
few children were reported on the pre- 
vious system to leave school able to read 
at all intelligently. What said he, in a 
recent debate in that House, on the 4th 
Schedule, of the result of 20 years of his 
improved method? That he had tried 
often to get a top Standard boy from a 
London school whocould read intelligibly 
to him, and he had never been able to 
get one. That might come from the 
prevalent mistake of only making chil- 
dren read, and not letting them also hear 
good reading. Good reading was caught 
by the ear. Still, the system must be 
radically at fault which ended in one of 
= most eminent Inspectors saying 
that— 


“‘ While subject after subject was being added 
to the programme, far the greater number of 
children did not really learn what they were 
supposed to learn.”’ 


The schools were seeking for paying 
results, and for paying pupils; and were 
not content to plod on with the elemen- 
tary grounding of children of the work- 
ing class, 
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He allowed that the new edition of 
the Code was an advance in the right 
direction, and an amendment of the 
more glaring defects of its precursors. 
They had their choice, whether to go on 
so advancing by yearly changes, increas- 
ing complication, and retaining the mer- 
cenary against the educational aim of 
teachers; or to appoint a Committee 
now, to inquire in time, to prepare 
a simpler, a sounder, and a final sys- 
tem after 1883. The first part of such 
simpler Code, that was the part relatin 
to elementary schools, would only neil 
four clauses—a definition of the schools, 
of the teachers to be recognized, of the 
subjects generally to be taught, and of 
the rate of Treasury aid. With sucha 
Code, the public elementary education 
of the poor would soon, no doubt, con- 
form again much more with the inten- 
tion and authority of Parliament. The 
State standing out of the way, higher 
schools would soon be found to meet the 
demand. Exhibitions from elementary 
schools should be publicly provided to 
offer a free ladder to all the children of 
the working class who could really go 
on to these higher schools. Other chil- 
dren would not be kept from a timely 
apprenticeship to their work, that 
teachers might earn a grant or two 
more by making them repeat a few terms 
of science. If they really meant the 
State to undertake the education of the 
middle class, it would be better to avow 
the intention, and alter the law accord- 
ingly. A Government groove, and elimi- 
nation of religious teaching, would then, 
unfortunately, attach to middle - class 
schools also; but nothing could be worse 
than trying to slip the middle, slily 
and unreally, into elementary education. 
When that pretence was gone, the chil- 
dren most dependent on public aid 
would also find their place recognized in 
the Public Education Ministry, who were 
now stowed away in the Police and Poor 
Law Departments, brought up as crimi- 
nals and paupers, and not reckoned in 
the Education Estimates at all. 

He had said nothing on the financial 
view of thesubject,and the gross wasteful- 
ness of the present half-and-half system. 
Whatever might be thought of extra and 
special subjects of elementary instruc- 
tion, there was an extra and special ex- 
penditure now growing dangerous to 
the endurance of national education al- 
together, irrespectively of proved defects 
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and devoid of any sound results. He 
had said nothing on pupil teachers and 
Training Colleges; he had simply dealt 
with the first part of the Code. He 
asked, however, for a Oommittee to 
inquire into the whole Code, and into 
the ultimate issue of its shiftings and 
changes during the last 20 years, with 
a view to some settlement, at least for a 
time, and that they might have a simple 
and intelligible regulation of Govern- 
ment aid to be given to all such public 
elementary schools as were reported on 
stated points to be efficiently and suit- 
ably conducted. 

Moved, “That the Education Code for 1883 
be referred to a committee to consider whether 
it might not be possible more effectually to 
carry out its professed intention of simplifica- 
tion of the Code, and remove the serious defects 
in the mode of distribution of the grants in 
aid, and prevent the perpetual changes against 
which complaints increasingly come from those 
engaged in the work of national elementary 
education.”’—( The Lord Norton.) 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Norton) had 
found great fault with the system of 
education in this country, and desired 
very radical changes; but he (Lord 
Carlingford) was glad to find that he 
did not make any attack on the New 
Code, as such, or as compared with 
its predecessors, because, if he had, 
he should have had reason to regret the 
absence of his noble Friend the Lord 
President of the Council (Earl Spencer), 
by whose care and labour, in conjunc- 
tion with his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mundella), the New Code had been 
brought to its present condition. The 
objections of the noble Lord to the 
present system of elementary education 
in England turned partly upon what 
he thought to be the excessive complica- 
tion of the Code, and the undue and 
unfair amount of money given under it 
for the higher branches of education. 
As to the want of simplicity in the 
Code, he (Lord Carlingford) confessed 
that he was not convinced by the ar- 
gument. He believed that his noble 
Friend’s Code of four Articles was a 
pure dream— an ideal quite beyond 
the attainment of practical men. When 
they found that they had a system which 
had to deal with a great variety of 
schools, with different kinds and ages 
of children, and which, above all, had 
to control aud protect and safeguard 
the spending, year by year, of some- 
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thing like £4,000,000 of — money, 
he could not think that a Code of Rules 
and Regulations for such purposes to be 
effectual could be a short and simple 
one. Therefore, he could see nothing 
wonderful in the fact that it was neces- 
sarily somewhat complicated. The noble 
Lord himself knew that strenuous efforts 
had been made in that direction by the 
Government, and that the present Code, 
although far indeed from his noble 
Friend’s beau-ideal of four Articles, was 
the simplest which had yet been issued. 
As to the teaching of higher subjects, 
and the excessive amount of public 
money expended on those subjects, he 
could not think, so far as he had had time 
to look into the matter, that these fears, 
which, he believed, were shared by some 
others besides his noble Friend, had 
much foundation. It appeared that out 
of 4,000,000 scholars on the roll of the 
registered elementary schools of Great 
Britain at that moment, there were only 
45,000 above the age of 14; and it was 
only children above that age who were 
likely to be engaged on the higher sub- 
jects. The number of those who had 
passed through all the ordinary Stan- 
dards was only 9,400. But if the noble 
Lord’s fears were at all well grounded, 
what remedy did he propose, by the 
main part of his Motion and speech, 
which was evidently directed against 
one of the foundations of the present 
system of education—namely, payment 
by results? How the noble Lord could 
connect that system with what he thought 
to be the exaggerated amount of higher 
instruction in common schools passed 
his (Lord Carlingford’s) comprehension. 
His belief was that that system was the 
great security for the essential elements 
of primary education ; and it must have 
a most important effect in preventing the 
teacher from devoting an undue amount 
of effort to the higher subjects. The 
Motion of his noble Friend was an at- 
tack on the principle of payment by 
results. He must, in replying to that 
attack, remind their Lordships how the 
system came about. The noble Lord 
said that it was adopted in the teeth of 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1861. But, so far from that being the 
case, it was built up and founded by two 
noble Lords near him (Viscount Sher- 
brooke and Earl Granville) on the 
Report of the Duke of Neweastle’s Com- 
mission, which was appointed by the 
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late Lord Derby. The main point in 
that Report was the discovery of neglect 
in the primary and essential elements of 
ordinary education. Nothing could be 
stronger than the language in which the 
Report asserted that they found that 
only a quarter of the children were well 
taught, and that the rest were so imper- 
fectly taught that they forgot all they 
learnt as soon as they left school. They 
said— 

“There is only one way of securing this 
result, which is to institute a searching exa- 
mination by competent authority of every child 
in every school to which grants are to be paid, 
with the view of ascertaining whether the indis- 
pensable elements of knowledge are thuroughly 
acquired, and to make the prospects and position 
of the teacher dependent, to a considerable ex- 
tent, on the results of this examination.”’ 


He (Lord Carlingford) had searched 
the records, and he was unable to find 
any educational authority who had 
complained of the working of this sys- 
tem. He would not say that all the 
evils had been cured, but, at any rate, 
they had been, to a large extent, 
remedied ; and he failed to see how the 
revolutionary proposal of the noble Lord 
would in any way improve the condi- 
tion of affairs. A few figures would 
show what an improvement had taken 
place in recent years. The Inspectors 
in the year 1863—the first year of their 
Report after the adoption of the results 
system—stated that no less than 86 per 
cent of the children above 10 years of 
age who were presented for examination 
failed to reach the Standard in which 
they ought, according to the Code, to 
have been presented. In 1881, it was 
reported that only 48 per cent had failed 
to reach that Standard, so that, while 14 
per cent reached the Standard in 1863, 
in 1881 52 per cent reached it; so that 
it would be seen that no inconsiderable 
progress in elementary teaching had 
been made. It was quite clear, there- 
fore—and he hoped it would be equally 
clear to their Lordships—that, at all 
events, they were on the right road in 
this matter, and ought not to be seduced 
from it by his noble Friend. Some 
years ago, when he (Lord Carlingford) 
held the Office of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under the 
present Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, the system of payment by results 
was introduced into that country. All 
persons who had watched its working 
would admit that it had given an im- 
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mense stimulus to education there. Sir 
Patrick Keenan, the permanent head of 
the Education Department in Ireland, 
made a very interesting statement in 
regard to this matter at the Social 
Science Meeting at Dublin last autumn— 
**Tt would be the sheerest fatuity,’’ he said, 
‘to ignore the enormous improvementin theedu- 
cation of the people which this results system, 
as a system of tests, has produced. It has been 
in operation only nine years. In that period 
the average attendance has increased 32 per 
cent. The local emoluments of the teachers 
have increased 119 percent. The percentage 
of children in the higher classes, before the 
results period, never quite reached eight; last 
year it was nearly 24 per cent. The centesimal 
proportion of the proficient to the total number 
examined in each branch is the best indication 
of the merits of a school. Selecting the pub- 
lished Educational Returns of 1870 (before the 
system of results had been decided upon), and 
comparing them with those of 1880 (when the 
system was in full operation), I find the follow- 
ing remarkable contrasts :—In 1870—reading 
70°5, writing 57-7, and arithmetic 54-4; in 1880 
—reading 91:4, writing 93°8, and arithmetic 
74:8 per cent.” 
Sir Patrick Keenan went on to say that 
the system had emancipated the younger 
children from the terrible stagnation in 
which they had been allowed to remain 
under the former system. The New Code 
held to the system of payment by re- 
sults; and if it were thought that too 
much stress were placed on that, and too 
little stress placed on the general merits 
of the teaching and mental development 
of the children, he would point out that 
several provisions of the New Code were 
distinctly aimed as a corrective of any 
error that had been made in that direc- 
tion. But what did the noble Lord expect 
from getting rid of the principle—the ori- 
ginal sin, as he called it—of the system 
of 1862? The noble Lord had said boldly 
that examination was a great blunder, 
and that we must fall back upon a 
system of intelligent inspection. The 
noble Lord had suggested that there 
should be a sort of casual examination 
of a child here and there, dependent 
upon the discretion or the caprice of 
the Inspector. But if the Govern- 
ment were to propose this system of 
casual examination in place of the re- 
gular examination now in force, what 
would be said by those who were inte- 
rested that £4,000,000 sterling should 
not be annually wasted, and by all 
managers of schools? It had been pro- 
posed lately by the Council Office that 
there should be a system of sample 
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examinations; but how had that proposal 
been received by the country? hy, 
it was heard only to be denounced. The 
National Society, the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, the Union of Teach- 
ers, and all other scholastic Bodies, met 
to protest against the adoption of such 
a system. One great objection to the 
system of payment by inspection was 
that it would be impossible to carry 
it on in connection with the compul- 
sory education system, and with the 
Statutes in restraint of the labour of 
children. If this system were to be 
adopted, how was a child to be certifi- 
cated as a whole or a half-timer, and 
how could the Factory Acts be worked ? 
What, moreover, would become of the 
voluntary schools of the country under 
a system of that kind? The noble 
Lord proposed that, instead of the 
voluntary schools being kept in order by 
a system of payment by results, they 
should be subjected to a most tre- 
mendous penalty, because any falling- 
off in the efficiency of the schools 
was to be punished by the loss of the 
half or the whole of their grant. In 
these circumstances, he could not do 
otherwise than oppose the Motion of the 
noble Lord. The proposal of the noble 
Lord, if persisted in, would unsettle 
everything, and pull up by the roots the 
growth of education which was covering 
the land more widely year by year ; and, 
therefore, he trusted the House would 
not follow the advice given by the noble 
Lord, or grant an inquiry, which was 
totally uncalled for, and which would 
lead to disastrous results. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could not conceive 
that any good could result from the ap- 
pointment of a Committee such as that 
suggested by the noble Lord (Lord Nor- 
ton) upon the New Code, and he could 
not imagine how any Government could 
consent to it. In what useful direction 
could the Committee which the noble 
Lord asked for carry on its inquiries? 
Having been for six years at the head 
of the Educational Department under 
the late Government, he (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) took a deep in- 
terest in this subject. He regretted the 
absence of the Lord President of the 
Council (Earl Spencer), for, although he 
did not wish to express any disrespect 
for the noble Lord who had stated the 
views of the Government (Lord Carling. 


Lord Carlingford 


{LORDS} 
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ford), it was desirable, on the sane of 


public convenience, that in a discussion 
of this nature the Head of the Depart- 
ment should be in his place. As he 
gathered from the observations of the 
noble Lord himself, the results of the 
system which had grown up under the 
Revised Code had given general satis- 
faction, because he had pointed to the 
depth to which public opinion had sunk 
to be in favour of a system which had 
been in operation for the last 12 years. 
He was quite ready to admit that the 
greatest labour and attention had been 
bestowed upon the Revised Code for next 
year, and that the Department had en- 
deavoured to make it as perfect as pos- 
sible. Its form was to some extent im- 
proved, and its administration, if not 
interfered with, would be simplified, 
though he doubted whether the omis- 
sion of the cross references would render 
the Code as intelligible and as easy for 
reference as it was now. Out-of-doors 
this Code for 1883 was called an In- 
spectors’ Code, because of the excessive 
power which it conferred on Inspectors. 
This power was larger than it was wise 
to accord. He deprecated granting ex- 
cessive powers to Inspectors, although 
he did not object to giving them some 
larger powers than they at present pos- 
sessed ; and he also approved of giving 
local authorities power to deal with edu- 
cational matters in their districts instead 
of referring everything to the Central 
Government. The two principal portions 
of the New Code related to the payment 
by results and the extension of the in- 
spection system. Now, payment by re- 
sults had been before the country many 
years, and had given universal satisfac- 
tion; but, with regard to the extension 
of the system of inspection, he could not 
help thinking that that migit be a little 
over done. With few exceptions, the pro- 
posed changes were not important; but 
he (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
objected to the appointment of an army 
of Sub-Inspectors chosen from among the 
teachers, because he thought it extremely 
doubtful policy to choose Inspectors from 
among teachers. Of course, the noble 
Lord was aware that that plan had been 
condemned by the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission, the Report of which was 
signed by the best educational autho- 
rities of the time—namely, the Duke of 
Newcastle, John Taylor Coleridge, Wil- 
liam Charles Lake, William Rogers, 
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Goldwin Smith, Nassau Senior, and Ed- , 
ward Miall— 

“Schoolmasters not fit for office of Inspec- 
tors.—As to the specific complaint that they are 
not made Inspectors, we think that they would | 
not be fit for the office. It is absolutely neces- | 
sary that Inspectors should be fitted by previous 
training and social position to communicate and | 
associate upon terms of equality with the mana- | 
gers of schools, and the clergy of different deno- 
minations. It is one of the alleged grievances 
of the schoolmasters that these persons do not | 
recognize them as social equals; and that state 
of things, with which no public authority can | 
interfere, is in itself conclusive against the sug- | 
gestion that they should be made Inspectors.” | 
With that opinion he cordially agreed, | 
and he was astonished to hear of the 
present proposal. His noble Friend’s 
Motion implied that changes and varia- 
tions were undesirable in themselves ; 
but he could not take that view, as he 
believed that many most useful varia- 
tions had been adopted, and that, at any 
rate, the power to vary the Code was 
necessary. It would be unwise to say 
that the Code should be incapable of any 
alteration which experience from time to 
time suggested as proper. He wished 
to add a word or two as to a matter per- 
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sonal to himself as the Head of the De- 
partment under the late Government. 
He observed that the Vice President of 
the Council, in a speech made at the 
conference of elementary teachers at 
Sheffield in the present year, had said— 


‘‘Let me commend to you, when you have 
a kindly word to say, or a kindly thought to 
express of the Department, let me commend to 
you the name of my noble Friend Earl Spencer, 
who has voluntarily put aside all the advantages 
of his high position, and all the patronage that 
belongs to it, and who will not for the remainder 
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considerations. In one case only had 
he known by sight the Inspector thus 
chosen, and in no case had he any ac- 
quaintance with his political views. Wii 
regard to the Motion before the House, 
he advised his noble Friend (Lord No:- 
ton) to withdraw it. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, he 
wished to repudiate the suggestion that 
the deputation of the National Society 
was chiefly concerned with the mone- 
tary question. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury apologized for going into it, 
saying that, after all, it could not be 
avoided, because to voluntary schools it 
was a matter of life or death. That the 
pecuniary question was the only one 
they looked at he totally denied; the 
deputation dealt with the whole Code, 
and only with the monetary question as 
necessarily a part of the whole. As to 
the New Code, it had generally been 
accepted by the great bulk of those in- 
terested in education as an immensely 
more intelligible document than any 
that had gone before; and, as far as 
he could judge from conversations he 
had had with the schoolmasters of the 
poorer classes of schools, he inferred 
that the better class of masters were not 
at all afraid of it, and would work their 
schools well under it. Speaking gene- 
rally, he believed the Code was accepted 
throughout the country as a consider- 
able step in advance. 

Earnt FORTESCUE said, that he con- 
curred with his noble Friend who had 
moved for the Committee in thinking 
it very largely desirable, but not alto- 
gether, on the same grounds. He ob- 


of our term of Office, whether it be long or short | Jected to the New Code, as he had to 
(and we are setting an example to our succes- | many previous ones; not because he was 


sors), appoint gentlemen to the Inspectorate, | 


use they are political allies, or casual ac- | 
quaintances, to mete out the awards of the State | 
to the teachers of the country. Such conduct 
as that is, I think, worthy of all laudation and 


commendation.” 


He (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 


an opponent of education—for he had, 
for more than 40 years, taken a deep. 
interest in the education of all classes, 
the highest, the middle, and the wage 
class, and had spent much time and 
labour and several thousands of pounds 





considered that that was an insinuation | in its promotion and improvement—but 
against the late Government; and, if it | because he disapproved of much in those 
were intended to imply that they had | Codes. Their Lordships had been told 
made appointments from such motives, | that the New Code was generally accept- 
he could give the statement his most un- | able. He could not agree there. It was 
qualified contradiction, and he must enter | disapproved of by a large proportion of 
his most strenuous protest against such the school teachers. Mr. Sykes, the 
insinuations as those made by the right | President of the General Conference of 
hon. Gentleman at Sheffield. He had Elementary School Teachers, in his 
never appointed a single Inspector for address—which was warmly applauded 
either private or political reasons; but —described it as being quite dissimilar 
had chosen for the office the best men to the system pursued in higher schools, 
he could find, without reference to other | where, he said, the masters— 
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“ Are not pained and worried throughout the 
year by the sight of bright, intelligent pupils 
doomed to idleness and s ation, and the 
weak and dull goaded to efforts beyond their 
peysion! strength and mental powers, by the 

emands of a cold, cruel, and exacting system of 
education.” 
The teachers said that, if left to choose 
their own methods, they could save more 
than a year’s time to their scholars ; and 
it should be remembered that the opinion 
os eaeorng by the teachers against the 

ew Code would be naturally mitigated 
a little by the long-desired concession 
just made to them by the Education 

epartment, in recognizing their ad- 
missibility henceforth to Inspectorships, 
which had just been so much deplored 
by the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon). He (Karl Fortes- 
cue) did not complain so much of pay- 
ment by results, as of the system on 
which those results were ascertained 
—namely, by the annual examination 
of every child in the ‘three R.’s,”— 
and some in much more—at an enormous 
expense to the State, and with very inju- 
rious effect upon the children. It was like 
boys who, after planting a plant, could 
not resist taking it up again from time to 
time to look at its roots and see how it 
goton. It was testing the article dur- 
ing each stage of its manufacture instead 
of when finished. In Germany, where 
education had been much considered, it 
was stated that they had a leaving, in- 
stead of an annual, examination of each 
child, like ours. 

But he further objected not less 
to the long hours of schooling under 
these Codes. Mr. T. Morrison, Principal 
of the Free Church Training College, 
declared the opinion of the teachers in 
Scotland to be that the pressure brought 
’ to bear upon the children, particularly on 
the lower thousands, by the Cede was in- 
jurious—morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally. Some noble Lords Bnet sur- 
prised at the word ‘‘ morally ;” but the 
sense of injustice, restraint, and misery 
in children longing to be earning some- 
thing for their families, but kept at 
school till 14, if they had not passed the 
Fourth Standard, was such as not unna- 
turally to cause a re-action in their feel- 
ings, and to incline them to break out 
into those acts of ruffianism and lawless- 
ness which were becoming increasingly 
prevalent, he found, in the lads of the 
rg day, many of whom must have 

ad the benefit of schooling under the 


Earl Fortesoue 


{LORDS} 
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Act of 1870. The testimony, old and 
recent, as to the mental and physical 
consequences of the long school hours, 
was overwhelming. In 1860, Mr. Chad- 
wick stated to the British Association— 

“That in a large public establishment, with 
600 children, the girls, who were first provided 
with industrial work for half the day, beat the 
boys, who were kept in school the full time, at 
the general examination ; but afterwards, when 
the boys, too, had work found them for half the 
day, they resumed their previous slight supe- 
riority over the girls.” 


And the physiological explanation of 
this was given on the same occasion by 
Professor Owen in striking words, which, 
however, there would not be time to 
quote here. That eminent physician 
and most popular lecturer, Dr. Richard- 
son, had cited a letter from Mr. Charles 
Roberts, stating that after the children 
had been emancipated by the Factory 
Acts from the injurious effects of ex- 
cessive physical labour, the result had 
now been merely to transfer them from 
one taskmaster to another—from the 
manufacturer to the schoolmaster. The 
Doctor had then described what he him- 
self and trustworthy witnesses had seen 
of the general unhealthiness of children 
attending many elementary schools in 
London, partly natural, but much aggra- 
vated by over mental work, without 
the physical training which alone could 
have maintained or restored their health. 
Not only medical men, but Zhe School- 
master, the recognized organ of the ele- 
mentary school teachers, expressed dis- 
appointment at the omission of all men- 
tion of all physical training from the 
Code. Ample time could be found for 
it, if grammar and spelling were less 
pressed. He felt satisfied that far too 
much importance was attached by the 
Education Department to both. Dr. 
Alexander Bain, Rector cf the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, in his Science of Educa- 
tion, already in its 3rd edition, earnestly 
deprecated the study of grammar at all 
before 10 years of age, and said— 


“ Anatomists tell us that the brain grows with 
great rapidity up to 7 years of age; it then 
attains an average weight of 40 ouncesin themale. 
The increase is much slower between 7 and 14, 
when it attains 45 ounces ; still slower from 14 to 
20, when it is very near its greatest size. Con- 
sequently, of the more difficult intellectual exer- 
cises, some that would be impossible at 5 or 
6 are easy at 8, through the fact of brain- 
growth alone. This is consistent with all our 
experience, and is of value as confirming tht 
experience.” 
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Mr. Langler, President of the Annual 
Conference of the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers in 1881, said, in 
his address— 

“ There are many who hold—and I confess to 

be myself among that number—that the very 
valuable mental discipline which the proper 
study of grammar secures is too early intro- 
duced as a subject of examination. Children 
who must leave school for labour at the earliest 
possible age might much better employ their 
time by more extensive reading than in the 
grammatical classification of the few words of 
their limited vocabulary.” 
Our ancestors thought very little about 
spelling ; and, the main object of writing 
and speaking being to convey our 
thoughts in an intelligible manner, he 
could not but feel that perfection in 
spelling had not all the importance 
which was very often attached to it. 
Pope’s Correspondent wrote that— 

“Though he might sometimes find too many 
letters in her words, she hoped he did not find 
too many words in her letters.’’ 


A correspondent like her would certainly 
be far more instructive and amusing than 
correspondents all of whose words were 
accurately spelt, but which conveyed 
little but dulness to those who perused 
them. In order that the whole subject 
might be thorougbly investigated, he 
should be glad—though he feared he 
was taking too sanguine a view—if 
their Lordships decided to grant this 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Lorp NORTON said, he was quite 
content with the discussion which had 
taken place; but feared that he must 
leave the Education Code to arrive by 
degrees at the point of simplicity to 
which he would have been glad imme- 
diately to bring it before it had hope- 
lessly tainted teachers. and managers 
with mere mercenary calculations on 
Government aid in the work of na- 
tional education. He begged to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP SITES 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 77.) 


(The Lord Aberdare.) 
SECOND READING. 


_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
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plained that it was intended to extend 
the powers of the Bill of nine years ago, 
and to give powers, subject to proper 
safeguards, toCorporations and parochial 
authorities, to grant sites for churches in 
the same way as private persons were 
enabled to do. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Aberdare.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


IRELAND—LANDED PROPERTY— 
RETURN OF ARREARS OF RENT. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Tue Eart of BELMORE, who had 
given Notice of a Motion— 

“That a Return be made by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue of all rents and 
arrears of rent arising out of landed property 
in Ireland, and which had accrued due before 
and up to lst November 1880, upon which 
probate duty has been paid by the executors of 
deceased owners since that date,”’ 
said, that difficulties as to arrears of rent 
often arose between the representatives of 
tenants for life and remaindermen as to 
arrears due before the death of the tenant 
for life. Remaindermen had in many 
cases purchased their arrears. He did not 
wish to refer to the Bill before the other 
House of Parliament, and as he was in- 
formed there would be difficulty in mak- 
ing the Return, he would not press his 
Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) wsth- 
drawn. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to provide facilities for the alteration 
of Cathedral Statutes—Was presented by The 
Lord Archbishop of Canrersury; read 1*. 
(No. 99.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th May, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprrix—considered in Committee 
— £2,137,750, on account, Crvit Srrvicrs 
AND Revenue DerpartmMents—Crvin SeER- 
vices, Class I.—Pusiic Works anp Buitp 
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incs; Class Il.—Satarmes and ExpPENsEs 
or Crvin Departments; Class IJLI.—Law 
anp Justice; Class IV. — Epvcarion. 
Sorence, anp Art; Class V.—ForEIGN AND 
OCotontat Services ; Class VI.—Non-Errec- 
TIVE AND CHARITABLE Services; Class VII. 
—Miuscettanzous; Revenve DEPARTMENTS. 

Private Brit (by Order) — Second Reading— 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company *. 

Pusuic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) * [172]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Ballymena, &c.) * [155]; 
Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157]. 

Considered as amended—Metropolis Management 
and Building Acts Amendment * [107}. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * [130], discharged. 

Withdrawn—Fisheries (Ireland) * [17]. 


QUESTIONS. 
Sicilia 
MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
(EMIGRANT SHIPS) — DETENTION 
MONEY. 


Mr. MOORE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the large 
amount of overbooking which takes 
place, especially in the case of one of 
the principal Transatlantic lines, owing 
to which emigrants are brought to 
Queenstown in large numbers, and kept 
waiting many days for a steamer; whe- 
ther it is a fact that the other lines 
touching at this port generally hand 
over surplus passengers to the next de- 
parting steamer, no matter what line it 
belongs to; whether he has considered 
how far the present amount of detention 
money is adequate, considering the ex- 
pense and inconvenience emigrants are 
put to, in cost of keep, in the breaking 
up of parties composed of relatives, and 
the impossibility of keeping engage- 
ments made with friends who have pro- 
mised to meet them on their arrival in 
America; and, whether he will remon- 
strate with this Company on the course 
they are pursuing ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the unusually 
large number of emigrants this year. 
It is the practice of the various lines 
touching at Queenstown to hand over 
their surplus passengers to the next 
departing steamer, no matter to what 
line it belonged ; and I am authorized 
to state that this practice is followed, as 
far as it can be, by the particular line 
referred to by the hon. Member. In 
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many cases, however, emigrants insist 
upon travelling by the line by which 
they have been booked; and, pending 
the arrival of the next steamer of that 
line, the owners have to pay detention 
money. This payment is fixed by Sta- 
tute at 1s. 6d. per adult per day for the 
first 10 days, and after that period at 
3s. per day. From inquiry I have made 
I learn that the particular line in ques- 
tion allows 2s. instead of 1s. 6d. apiece 
per day to emigrants detained ; and it is 
further stated that this detention has in 
no case lasted longer than from ono 
week to the next. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)— 
THREATENING LETTERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If his attention has been drawn to 
a case tried at Tain a few days ago, in 
which two persons were put on their 
trial for sending a threatening letter, 
when one of them pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced, while the case against 
the other, who pleaded not guilty, has 
been postponed; whether he is aware 
that the person who pleaded not guilty 
cannot either read or write; and, whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, proceed- 
ings against him will be withdrawn ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, the charge referred to 
by the hon. Member was made against 
two persons, named Munroe and Mac- 
kenzie, for writing or causing to be 
written, and sending or causing to be 
sent, a threatening letter of a very gross 
description to the Inspector of the Poor 
at Tain. Munroe pleaded guilty, and 
Mackenzie not guilty. I believe it is 
true that Mackenzie cannot write, and 
that he can only read print; but from 
the evidence in possession of the autho- 
rities it appears that tha letter was 
written by Munroe at the dictation of 
Mackenzie, and, if this is so, Mackenzie 
is the more guilty of the two. Conse- 
quently, his trial will be proceeded with. 


INLAND REVENUE — SUCCESSION 
DUTY (IRELAND). 


Mr. BERESFORD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is true 
that Succession Duty on real estate in 
Ireland has hitherto been charged at 
the rate of 33 per cent. over Government 
valuation; whether, having regard to 
the reductions of rent now being made 
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by the Land Courts, he will cause a 
revision of this scale to be made, with 
a view to bringing the Duty more 
in accordance with the altered circum- 
stances of the landowners; and, whe- 
ther, in the case of holdings in respect 


‘of which originating notices have been 


served, he will suspend the levying of 
Succession Duty until the judicial rent 
shall have been ascertained ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Grapstone): Sir, in Ireland 
the same rule as to the charge of Suc- 
cession Duty prevails as that which 
prevails in England and Scotland. The 
rack rent at which the property was 
bond fide left at the time of the death 
which led to the Succession Duty being 
charged was taken as the annual value, 
accorditig to which the capital value of 
the succession has to be estimated. If 
the property was in land, Griffith’s 
valuation was taken, and not 33 per 
cent, but a percentage varying from 25 
to 33 per cent added, as showing the 
annual value. In England and Scot- 
land the annual value as shown in the 
Income Tax is taken, which is more 
severe. The decision of the Land Courts 
will doubtless govern the Commissioners 
in making the assessment ; and with re- 
spect to cases where the annual value is 
sub judice at the time of the death, the 
Commissioners will hold over their claim 
for Succession Duty until it is decided. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked, whether 
in cases in which Succession Duty was 
paid by instalments, the same conside- 
ration as that announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, arising out of 
the Land Court decisions, would be ex- 
tended to the instalments yet unpaid ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstonz): Sir, the pay- 
ment of Succession Duty by instalments 
is entirely and absolutely an indulgence 
of a very remarkable character, which 
has been granted by Parliament in case 
of Succession Duty on land, and it serves 
little to disguise the case that the duty 
which ought to be paid to the Exche- 
quer is the entire duty on the rental as 
it was at the time of-the death; and I 
cannot undertake to revise what is to 
happen subsequently in respect to a 
decrease, any more than in respect to 
an increase, and, consequently, I do not 
think it would be just to introduce 
such changes as the hon. Gentleman 


suggests. 
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NAVY—STATE OF THE IRON-CLADS, 


Sm EDWARD REED asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether Her 
Majesty’s ironclad ships ‘‘ Rupert,” ‘‘Au- 
dacious,” ‘‘ Bellerophon,” and ‘“ Shan- 
non,” are lying at Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards in need of repair; whether their 
repairs are being proceeded with ; and, 
if not, whether, while they remain with- 
out repair, they are unavailable for the 
service of the Country abroad ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Rupert, Audacious, and Bellerophon 
are now under repair at the Dockyards, 
and are to be completed during the 
current financial year. The Shannon has 
been paid off and stripped, but she is to 
be refitted during the present year. I 
need hardly add, in reply to the last 
part of my hon. Friend’s Question, that 
until these repairs are completed the 
ships are not available for sea service. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR, 
EDWARD O’CONNOR. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will state the reasons for 
the removal from Naas Gaol to Kilmain- 
ham of Mr. Edward O’Connor, T.C. of 
Naas; whether he is aware that since 
Mr. O’Connor is proprietor of a business 
establishment in Naas, his removal to 
Kilmainham entails grave pecuniary loss 
upon him; and, whether under these 
circumstances he can order his release 
or his immediate removal to Naas? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, Mr. O’Con- 
nor was removed from Naas to Kilmain- 
ham after careful consideration; but I 
regret that I cannot state the reasons 
which influenced the Government in 
determining on the place of detention of 
any of the prisoners under the Protec- 
tion Act. Mr. O’Connor is proprietor of 
the Commercial Hotel in Naas, which 
continues to be carried on in his absence. 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant is 
now causing inquiry to be made into 
his case. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SHANAGOLDEN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether all the children have been 





withdrawn from the National School of 
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Shanagolden, in the county of Lime- 
rick, by their parents, and whether the 
teachers have left same; whether, in 
consequence, the parish priest has been 
obliged to rent a house in the village 
for the education of the children and to 
employ a staff of teachers for the pur- 

ose, and whether his application to the 

ommissioners of National Education 
for a grant for said school has been 
refused ; whether said National School- 
house was built by public money; and, 
if so, how same came to be the property 
of the landlord of the village, and how 
he came to be the sole patron, owner, 
and manager thereof; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, the Irish Go- 
vernment propose to take any and what 
steps to secure a proper school for the 
education of the children, or to recom- 
mend the Commissioners to give the 
usual grants to the school now rented 
by the parish priest for such education ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have been 
in communication with the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in refer- 
ence to this Question, and find that all 
but 15 or 16 children have been with- 
drawn from the Shanagolden National 
Schools, they having been ‘‘ Boycotted ” 
since June, 1881, because the manager 
gave shelter for a few hours to a body 
of police in one of the schoolrooms 
during a Land League meeting. Of six 
teachers recognized three have left ac- 
cording to latest returns, and there is 
still one teacher in each department. In 
September or October, 1581, the parish 
priest established a school in the village 
in lieu of the ‘‘ Boycotted ” schools, and 
I believe the school is still in operation. 
I am informed that the grant was re- 
fused to this school. All the buildings 
in the group composing the National 
schools were erected by the late Lord 
Monteagle at his own expense, with the 
exception of a small sum of £74, granted 
by the Board of National Education 
towards the expense of building the 
boys’ school. This sum was granted on 
security of a lease for 3! years, which 
expired in January, 1875, since which 
date the boys’ school has been a non- 
vested school. The matter seems to me 
to be one which could easily be arranged 
by any person with influence in the 
locality, and I do not think the Govern- 
ment should be asked to interfere with 
the discretion of the Board of National 
Education. 


Mr. Synan 


{COMMONS} 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 18$1— 
RIGHTS OF TURBARY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the following case :—A 
number of tenants on the property of Sir 
George Hodgson, in the county Cavan, 
who always paid one shilling a-year for 
their turf bog, have got judicial rents 
fixed under the Land Act of 1881; but 
the landlord now asks them to propose 
a sum for their bog banks, and as it is 
feared the landlord may insist on getting 
a sum for their bogs equal to the re- 
duction of rent and thus nullify the 
Land Act on his property; and, can he 
legally do this, and, if so, will the Act 
be amended in this important particular 
so as to protect a numerous class of 
tenants not only on this property but all 
over Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Sir, 
my attention has only been called to this 
matter by the hon. Member’s Question. 
If the facts are stated in this Question, 
it would appear that Sir George Hodgson 
is the owner of a turf bog which is in 
his own possession, and over which his 
tenants have no rights except to cut, save, 
and remove such turbary as he may sell 
to them or anyone else each season. If 
this be so he has the same lawful right 
as any other owner of moveable or im- 
moveable property to sell it. Whether 
or not it is a matter for legislation is a 
question of policy, which it is not for me 
to reply to. 

Mr. HEALY asked if it was not a 
fact that under the 5th sub-section of 
the 5th section of the Land Act the 
tenant was entitled to cut and save 
sufficient turbary for his holding ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
this Question assumed that the tenants 
had no right over the turf bog referred 
to. If they had, nothing could be done 
by the landlord to prejudice it. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he intends to proceed with the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill this Session ; 
and, if so, when ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the Go- 
vernment had not altered their intentions 
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with regard to this Bill. They hoped to 
pass it into law this Session. He was 
unable to say when it would be taken— 
certainly not before Whitsuntide. 


POST OFFICE—LONDON AND GLOBE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN asked 
the Postmaster General, When he will 
be able to state the conclusion at which 
he may have arrived as to granting a 
licence to the London and Globe Tele- 
phone Company, authorising them to 
work in London and its suburban dis- 
tricts; and, whether he has any inten- 
tion of purchasing the business of one 
particular Company at a large price, and 
thereby creating a monopoly of telephone 
service, by which the public will be de- 
prived of the benefit of a healthy com- 
petition in the development of a scientific 
invention which may still be considered 
to be in its infancy ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have received 
applications, not only from the London 
and Globe Telephone Company, but from 
other Telephone Companies for licences 
to carry on business in various towns, 
where a telephone exchange is already 
established, either by a private Company 
or by the Post Office. Theimportant ques- 
tions involved in these applications have 
for some time engaged my attention. I 
am not yet in a position to announce my 
decision ; but [can assure my hon. Friend 
that there shall be no unnecessary delay 
inarriving at a conclusion, and in making 
itknown. With regard to the latter part 
of his Question, 1 may state that the 
Government have no intention of pur- 
chasing the business of any Telephone 
Company. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
if the discussion on the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. G. J. Howard) should 
close before 12.30, the Government 
would take Supply? He asked the 
Question because, if Supply were not 
taken, the Settled Land Bill, which he 
(Mr. Arnold) desired to oppose, would 
come on. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if the 
discussion on the proposal to open Mu- 
seums on Sundays should terminate be- 
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fore 12.30 at the Evening Sitting, the 
Government would take Supply. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Prime Minis- 
ter if he could devise some means of 
hastening the consideration and pass- 
ing in this House of the Arrears Bill, 
and so help the tenantry of Ireland from 
an increase of the number of evictions ? 
He further asked if it was the fact that 
1,800 persons had been evicted in Con- 
naught during the past fortnight ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not had 
before me the number of evictions in the 
last fortnight. In respect to the other 
Question, the matter has not been lost 
sight of, and I intend to refer to it in 
the approaching debate. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked if the Prime Minister adhered to 
his intention of proceeding with the 
second reading of the Arrears Bill on 
Monday? The Bill had not yet been 
distributed, and, considering its great 
importance, he hoped the Government 
would not persevere in their intention. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I propose with 
regard to the very weighty Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime in Ireland, to allow 
an interval of Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday between the second reading 
and the Committee. With regard to 
the Arrears Bill, where the question is 
one of principle, and where, in point of 
fact, Gentlemen would know nothing, 
on getting the Bill, that they do not 
know now, I think that the argument 
in support of a long interval is not very 
strong. I regret extremely that the 
Bill has not been distributed this morn- 
ing; but I am positively assured that it 
will be in the Vote Office at 5 o’clock, 
and will be available for distribution by 
post this evening. As I have been led 
to say so much in answer to the appeal 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite entitled to make, I wish to say 
that, assuming that the debate on the 
Prevention of Crimes Bill to termi- 
nate to-day, as I hope and do not feel 
any doubt will be the case, I certainly 
intend to ask the House to read the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill a second 
time on Monday. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what would be 
the course of Business after Whitsun- 
tide? There were important matters— 
the Procedure and Corrupt Practices 
Bill—now before the House. Would 
the Corrupt Practices Bill take prece- 
dence of Procedure ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR inquired what 
was to be done before the Whitsuntide 
Holidays, and what would be done if 
the Bill to be discussed that afternoon 
was not read a second time that night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that should 
the Prevention of Crime Bill by any 
accident not be read a second time this 
afternoon, he would have to consider 
whether it would not be his duty to ask 
the House to proceed with the debate at 
9 o’clock this evening, or to take it on 
Monday. As to what would be the 
course of Business after Whitsuntide, 
by which, he supposed, was meant the 
Whitsuntide Holidays, he could not say 
what might happen; and it was prema- 
ture yet to determine whether there 
would be any Whitsuntide Holidays or 
not. 


Prevention of Crime 


PARLIAMENT — RULES OF DEBATE— 
EXPLANATION—MR. P. EGAN AND 
MR. FORSTER. 


Mr. DILLON: Sir, I am reluctantly 
compelled to ask the indulgence of the 
House for two or three minutes for a 
personal explanation. I wish to read a 
letter from Mr. Patrick Egan, of Paris, 
in reference to a charge of an atrocieus 
character which has been made against 
him publicly in this House by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), and I hope the House will not 
refuse me the opportunity. The letter 
is addressed to me, and is as follows :— 


“The ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, in his 
speech on the Arrears of Rent Bill, is reported 
to have spoken of Mr. Sheridan as a ‘ released 
suspect against whom we have for some time 
had a fresh warrant, and who, under disguises, 
has hitherto led operations in the promotion of 
outrages, going backwards and forwards between 
Mr. Egan in Paris and the outrage-mongers in 
the West.’ I deny in the strongest and most 
emphatic manner that there is a shadow of 
foundation for the atrocious accusation con- 
veyed against me in these words. I challenge 
Mr. Forster, if he has a particle of proof in sus- 
tainment of it, beyond the words of professional 
suspectors, to produce it. If he cannot do so I 
call upon him to withdraw the accusation. As 
regards Mr. Sheridan, he has visited Ireland 
just once since the League was proclaimed last 
October, and the object of his visit was shortly 
this. The funds of the League ” 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 





whether a Member is entitled to make a 
personal explanation on behalf of a gen- 
tleman who is not a Member of this 


House ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I consider that the 
observations of the hon. Member are 
irregular, having regard to the manner 
in which he proposes to bring the matter 
before the House. If in the debate on 
the Bill he should think it propor to cite 
a letter of that kind the hon. Member 
would not be out of Order. To interrupt 
the ordinary Business of the House in 
this manner is out of Order. 

Mr. DILLON: Mr. Speaker, I only 
desire to say that I have already spoken 
in the debate, and I shall have no fur- 
ther opportunity of taking the course 
you have suggested. One would have 
thought that this matter came under 
the usual courtesy extended to Members 
in cases requiring personal explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
that it is not a question of courtesy. It 
is an irregular proceeding, and if ir- 
regular proceedings of this kind were 
constantly allowed the Business of the 
House would very much suffer. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o)0e— 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 167.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th May], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, it became his 
duty to oppose this Bill being now read 
a second time. To any man who hada 
brain to think and a heart to feel it must 
be matter for serious consideration and 
sad reflection that at the end of 700 
years of British supremacy over Ireland 
and at the end of more than 80 years of 
undivided Parliamentary rule the Go- 
vernment found itself yet in the shame- 
ful position of being obliged to resort to 
coercion and the suspension of liberty in 
order to compel the Irish people to obey 
its laws. Here were two small countries 
situated close together, and shut away by 
the ocean from the rest of the world, and 
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yet such was the incompazable incon- 


ity between the races, or such was the: 


unhappy inaptitude of the Government 
of Ireland, that at the present day they 
were as little able as Henry II. was to 
reduce the Irish people to obedience and 
order by the ways of justice and of 
law. ‘The code of the present Govern- 
ment of Ireland appeared to have two 
articles. In the pursuit of a factitious 
symmetry they had thought it necessary 
that these articles must run side by side. 
One article was repression, the other was 
conciliation. So far as he had been able 
to discover in the history of English rule 
in Ireland, she had ulways, except at 
the earliest periods, depended upon two 
articles. At the earliest period she 
depended on one, and it was brute force, 
pure and simple. The next development 
was a policy compounded in proportions 
nearly equal of force and fraud; and it 
would now occur to everyone listening to 
him, no matter what were his political 
opinions, that that combination described 
the manner in which the Act was passed 
which handed over to that Assembly the 
Parliamentary destinies of Ireland. The 
next development was the one before 
them—a policy compounded of force and 
conciliation ; and he never could cease to 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Head of the Government, when 
he came into power, had not the courage 
to face the Irish people with one article 
—a policy of conciliation alone. He, in 
a moment unwise for himself, unwise 
for his Party, unwise for Liberal rule, 
accepted the dictation of his political 
opponents, and abased himself before 
the demands of those who sought his 
destruction, and whose best hope was 
that they might induce him to forge the 
weapons which they should use against 
the liberties of the Irish people. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not perceive 
it now, if he would not perceive it before 
the close of his career, which he (Mr. 
Sexton) hoped might be long prolonged 
to the honour of himself and to the good 
of the country, some other statesman 
must perceive before long that the policy 
of the English Parliament for the Irish 
nation must consist of one article only— 
that it must be a policy of what that 
Assembly termed conciliation, but which 
he preferred to term justice. The day 
of that policy was coming, perhaps it was 
hastened by the hideous and fatal mis- 
takes of the present moment; but that 
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the day of that policy had not yet 
arrived they had sad and ample proof 
in the Bill before them. Why did the 
task devolve upon them of considering 
this unexampled Bill to-day? Was it 
immediately because, or in any sense 
because, of a widespread state of things 
in Ireland affecting the condition of the 
whole community? He denied that the 
fact was so. This Bill rested mainly upon 
one lamentable and deplorable act— 
the assassinations in the Phoonix Park. 
Would any man tell him that if these 
assassinations had not been committed 
they should be considering this Bill 
to-day? Hon. Gentlemen would bear 
in mind that the Government in express 
terms gave their assent to anticipations 
of the future, which placed remedial 
measures in the forefront of Irish 
legislation, and allowed the question 
of coercion to be contingent upon 
the experience of remedial legislation. 
Bearing this in mind, and shutting 
out of consideration the deplorable, 
unexampled, and horrible act in the 
Phoenix Park, would any hon. Member 
question his statement, that but for that 
tragedy this Bill would not now be be- 
fore them? The policy of conciliation, 
so far as the right hon. Gentleman had 
developed it by the release of ‘ sus- 
pects,” had already borne fruit. The 
face of society had become compara- 
tively peaceful; and all of them, Dele- 
gates in that House of the Irish people, 
and feeling a deep and fervent interest 
in that people’s welfare, were then en- 
titled to hope that ere the end of the 
Session had come near, and it became 
necessary to discuss the question of Coer- 
cion, it should be undeniably seen, even 
by hon. Gentlemen whose political pre- 
judices led them to look upon coercion 
as the only sure weapon of Government, 
that nothing in the state of Ireland fol- 
lowing upon the policy of release entitled 
the Government to resort to the musty 
and medisval weapon of coercion. The 
assassinations in the Phonix Park—a 
dark and desolate page in the history of 
his unfortunate country—were an act 
which no laws could have averted, which 
no sagacity could have foreseen—were 
an act for which the Irish people, even 
if they had not made before the world 
an unparalleled outburst of pity and 
rage, could never have been held re- 
sponsible. Sv long as men were found 
ready to risk their lives either in the 
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gratification of their passions or in the 
assertion of their principles, the most 
stringent and the most ingenious laws 
were brought to a standstill in their 
regard. And while these laws might 
possibly serve to punish, they certainly 
could not prevent. If it were true, as 
he believed, that this Bill rested upon 
that deplorable act, then never in the 
history of the civilized world had such 
a Bill, dealing with the lives, the liber- 
ties, the fortunes of a people, in a spirit 
of the most unrestricted despotism, been 
rested upon such a basis. He, of course, 
acknowledged that the storm of rage 
which swept over England—[ Mr. Grap- 
sToNE: No, no. ]—well ‘‘rage”’ might 
not be the word; but he would say that 
the storm of passionate emotion which 
swept over England after the news of 
those dreadful assassinations made the 
position of the Government extremely 
difficult. He knew it was difficult for 
the Government, in presence of such an 
exhibition of national feeling—irrational 
though he thought it with regard to the 
Irish people—to avoid the appearance of 
activity in the direction of repression. He 
knew that while this feeling applied an 
impulse to the Government, it also offered 
them a temptation ; but he thought that 
if one other influence had not been at 
work in the direction of this Bill, even 
the assassinations in the Phonix Park 
would not have sufficed to produce it— 
and that one other influence was the 
man who had lately vacated the Office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. If he were 
to endeavour to compress into a phrase 
the secret of that right hon. Gentleman’s 
disastrous part in public life, and of his 
unparalleled failure, he would say it 
arose from a passion strong and perma- 
nent in human nature—the passion of 
vanity. That right hon. Gentleman went 
to Ireland, believing in his power imme- 
diately to set everything right, believing 
that he should carry all before him. He 
found difficulties in his way. He had 
not the patience to encounter those diffi- 
culties with a calm and equable spirit. 
He fell in with tellers of untruth. They 
flattered him, and he fell into their 
hands. He did not acquaint himself 
directly with the opinions and wishes of 
the Irish people. His mind became de- 
Inded by the official class in Ireland, 
and he, in his turn, with a degree of self- 
consciousness, misled his Colleagues of 
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fully than he (Mr. Sexton) thought they 
should perceive at this early stage the 
truth of the representations which the 
Irish Members made a little time ago. 
When he said that the assassinations in 
the Phoenix Park alone would not have 
produced this Bill, his meaning was that 
they would not have induced the Go- 
vernment to introduce this measure if 
they had not been aided by the state of 
feeling produced by the forces of the 
right hon. Gentleman, by his irritating, 
causeless, meaningless application of the 
Coercion Act; by his misleading of his 
own Colleagues, by his evasive answers in 
the House, and by his delusive memo- 
randa; by the art with which he so repre- 
sented the facts of Irish political life as 
to convey erroneous impressions to the 
minds of the English people, and bya 
course of conduct in that House which so 
exasperated the relations between the 
House and the Irish Representatives as 
to have the effect of exasperating the 
relations between the Irish and English 
people. When the assassinations oc- 
curred in the Phonix Park, to intensify 
that exasperation the ground had been 
prepared by the right hon. Gentleman 
for the seed of fresh coercion to be sown. 
He could not pass from the subject of 
the deplorable assassinations without 
saying how much he could wish—of 
what good augury it would be for Ire- 
land and England, if public men—if 
statesmen — had accepted that catas- 
trophe in the noble and heroic spirit of 
the bereaved lady from whom that 
tragedy took away ‘‘the light of life.” 
If there was one gleam of comfort for 
the Irish people in this gloomy situation 
it was to be found in the fact, perhaps 
trivial, but certainly satisfactory, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford, who had proved that he 
could neither conduct himself with dis- 
cretion in Office nor with dignity out of 
it, no longer occupied a seat on the 
Front Treasury Benches, and that his 
talents were likely to shine from a back 
bench for the remainder of his Parlia- 
mentary days. Last year the Govern- 
ment procured a Bill which dispensed at 
one stroke with all the protection which 
the Irish people had of their liberty. It 
placed the liberty of any man in Ireland 
at the discretion of officials—there was 
no jury, there was no evidence, there 
was no Court. That Bill had been in 


the Cabinet. They perceived now more operation for a little over a year. The 
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Government had arrested under it about first appeared at the Table of the House, 
1,000 men. It had been stated in ex- | spoke pathetically of his inexperience of 
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press terms, over and over again, that 
the last Coercion Bill was intended for 
the prevention of crime. It was actively 


Ireland, and asked them to trust him, 
and he really believed that some of 
them did trust him. [Mr. Hzaty: Oh, 


and laboriously used by the right hon. | no.] But when we saw that the Act 
Member for Bradford. Yet under its | confided to his care to put down crime 
operation, taking away, as it did, from | was not used for that purpose, was 
the accused the jury, the witness, and | not for a moment made effectual for 
the Court, crime had not decreased, it | that purpose; when we found it used 
had developed and multiplied. This | deliberately to prevent the Representa- 
Bill did not propose to take away from | tives of the Irish people from so co-ope- 
the accused all the protection which law | rating as most speedily, conclusively, and 
and custom offered him. Of the three | inexpensively to test the value of an 
securities which he had mentioned this | Actof Parliament; when, spurred on by 
wd vee away only - Pre’ — Jealousy — rr - oe pan gps mee 
with what reason—seeing that the Bill pons of that Act of Parliament agains 
of last year enabling the Chief Secretary the Representatives of the people, and 
for Ireland to arrest any ill-doers of his | against men whose only crime was a 
own motion failed to put an end to crime | sense of the public interest, how could 
—the Government could persuade them- | we trust any man in the future? He 
selves that this Bill would have any | would not trust any man, Lord or Com- 
effect in stopping crime when their | moner, with the powers proposed by the 
Executive had lost the drastic powers | Act, no matter who administered it. He 
they possessed under its predecessor, he | was interested last night to hear the new 
could not understand. He would like Chief Secretary for Ireland state that 
to know how Lord Spencer, who would | Government existed for personal and 
not have the same power as the right | political liberty; but this Bill would 
hon. Member for Bradford, and who/ bring political action in Ireland to an 
could not dispense with the Court, the | end and extinguish individual freedom. 








witness, and the jury, would be enabled 
to seize those evil-doers who had eluded 
the right hon. Gentleman? They were 
asked to trust Lord Spencer. He mar- 
velled at the childish character of that 
suggestion. Perhaps, if coercion were 
entirely new, they might be inclined, | 
just as they say in Ireland, ‘‘ To oblige 
you.” They might be inclined for once 
to trust him. He (Mr. Sexton) knew a 
considerable deal about Ireland, and all 
he knew about Lord Spencer was that 
he was considered a good horseman, and 
he was not aware of any further extra- 
ordinary claims he possessed upon the 
public confidence. When anybody asked 
him (Mr. Sexton) to trust Lord Spencer 
or any other man, either English or 
Irish, or any collection of men, with the 
liberties and the fortunes of his people, 
and the lives of men accused of crime, 
he would reply that despotic power 
would corrupt the best man that ever 
lived by its very down-drawing and cor- 
rupting influence, and if Lord Spencer 
were an archangel he would refuse to 
trust him with it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford, whose 
frank and somewhat rough appearance | 
of honesty was characteristic, when ad 





| He listened with interest to that speech ; 
but he was sorry to say that that in- 
terest, he would not say had vanished, 
but it had certainly diminished before 
that speech was over. It was an evil 
sign that the hon. Gentleman, whose 
ability and courage he admitted, ap- 
peared already, after a lapse of one 
short week, to be enamoured of the per- 
manent officials of Dublin Castle who 
had been the ruin of so many Chief 
Secretaries before him. He had listened 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman for 
some word of sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of the people—for some word of 
advice, or for some word of restraint of 
those owners of property who had so 
much power over the happiness of the 
people. He waited for some sign that 
the hon. Gentleman had a heart to feel 
as well as a brain to think ; but, he was 
sorry to say, his speech was dry and 
cold, and that he went through his 
figures and his statistics of outrages and 
evictions in as unconcerned and unsym- 
pathetic a manner as if he had not left 
the Department of the Admiralty and 
was dealing with the | or the 
capabilities of some of Her Majesty’s 
ships. The hon. Gentleman gave them 
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two sets of figures, and he marvelled 
what he meant to prove by the set 
of figures which had connection with 
outrage. He proved that in the years 
immediately preceding the Land Act of 
1870 outrages rose in number, and that 
when the Peace Preservation Act was 
passed they decreased. He would, how- 
ever, ask the Premier, who was con- 
cerned in the passage of both those 
measures, whether he had not attributed 
the decrease of outrage more to the Land 
Act than to the Peace Preservation Act? 
|Mr. T. P. O’Connor: He has said so 
several times.] And for the five years 
after the passage of the Act of 1870, 
before the chicanery of the landlords 
and their lawyers had minimized its 
value, outrages fell. Then came seasons 
of distress, and the outrages again in- 
creased, as was shown by the figures of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. But 
the most marvellous fact of all—the 
one naturally passed over without much 
emphasis by him—was that although 
outrages increased from 1876 to last 
year, the very greatest increase of all 
was during last year, when the Oo- 
ercion Act was in force. What was 
the moral to be drawn from these 
figures? He believed it was a double 
one—that just laws, in the sense 
of remedy, which would convince the 
people that the law was their helper 
against wrongs and their friend against 
oppression, were the most powerful en- 
gines against outrage; while, on the 
other hand, the most fruitful and power- 
ful stimulant to every kind of crime and 
outrage was coercion. He then gave 
them a second set of figures, in which 
there was a remarkable gulf. He gave 
the particulars of every sort of crime, 
giving the number committed and the 
number of verdicts found by juries; but 
he did not tell them in how many cases 
the police had made arrests, or how 
many criminals had been brought before 
the juries. He (Mr. Sexton) claimed for 
the jurors of Ireland as thorough and 
as honest a discharge of their duties as 
the jurors of any country. Why was it 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, in his speech 
on the introduction of this Bill, did not 
offer them some figures—some facts, 
some statistics—worthy of a deliberative 
Assembly, to convince them that the 
juries had failed in their duty? Even 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, the most excel- 
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lent Judge on the Irish Bench, compli- 
mented the juries in the South of Ireland 
recently; and it was noticeable that, 
after the last Winter Assizes, there was 
all through the British Press an ac- 
knowledgment and admission that the 
juries of Ireland had not laid themselves 
open to the reproaches levelled against 
them in former times. He had not heard 
that any fault was found with the con- 
duct of the juries at the Spring Assizes, 
and if it was to be found, it had not been 
mentioned in this debate ; and certainly, 
before taking so extraordinary, so grave 
a step as removing the right of trial by 
jury, that House ought to claim the most 
complete and exact proof that they had 
failed in their duty—and up to the pre- 
sent moment of such proof there was not 
a single vestige. If the House wished 
to know why crime was not punished in 
Treland, he would tell them. The first 
reason was that agrarian crimes, like 
many crimes that were not agrarian, 
and that were not detected, were secret 
in their character; that they were com- 
mitted stealthily and furtively in the 
dead of night, and in lonely places, 
without a warning and without a wit- 
ness. Such crimes would defy the most 
expert police, and the most orderly com- 
munity, to detect; and, apart altogether 
from agrarianism and any special move- 
ment, there were in Ireland every year 
several classes of ordinary crime—such 
as incendiary fires, arsons, and so forth 
—the perpetrators of which no police 
could discover, and in which no arrests 
or convictions could be obtained in Ire- 
land, or in any other country, for the 
simple reason that they were secret and 
furtive in their nature. The second 
reason for non-detection was because 
they allowed laws to continue in Ireland 
which the people felt to be oppressive. 
The only way completely to put down 
outrage in any community was by mak- 
ing the people feel that the law was on 
their side. Of course, it was a great 
thing to attack the conscience of a 
people ; but the great motive power was 
this—to attack their sense of self-interest. 
Self-interest was the dominant power in 
all the actions of man, as in the actions 
of political Parties; and if they, by 
making laws in the interest of the people, 
showed the people that the law was 
their protector and their helper, they 
would put a power in their hands which 
would follow them where the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant’s warrant could not, everywhere, 
every day of their lives, and which would 
suppress outrage. They heard last night 
that the Preamble of this Bill had been 
proved. That was a large assertion. 
That Preamble was an extraordinary 
collection of assumptions and fallacies. 
With regard to the Bill itself, the back 
of it contained such an array, such a 
phalanx of legal talent, as he supposed 
was never seen before. It was said that 
in the multitude of counsellors there was 
wisdom ; but it seemed to him that, in 
this case, in a multitude of lawyers there 
was confusion. He read in the second 
page that if an appellant established 
want of jurisdiction in the Special Com- 
mission Court, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal might quash the proceedings. 
A little further on in the Bill he found 
that any offence which any person was 
believed to have committed in any place 
should be deemed to have been com- 
mitted within a jurisdiction of the Court. 
He knew very little about that; but 
robably the gentleman who drew the 
Bill understood it. To give another 
example. In the Preamble the word 
“crime” occurred. He turned to the 
defining section, and found that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ unlawful association” meant 
an association formed for the purpose of 
the commission of crime or aiding in the 
commission of crime, and ‘‘ crime,’”’ for 
the purposes of this section, meant any 
offence against this Act. Thus, an un- 
lawful association was an association for 
committing crime ; crime was any offence 
against that Act ; and under the Defini- 
tion Clause a member of an unlawful 
association was guilty of an offence 
under that Act. It was a crime to be a 
member of an unlawful association ; that 
was the substance of the definition. The 
Preamble said— 


“ Whereas by reason of the action of secret 
societies and combinations for illegal purposes 
in Ireland, the operation of the ordinary law 
has become insufficient for the repression and 
oe Sgmgana of crime, and it is expedient to make 
urther provision for that purpose,” &c. 


The House would observe the collo- 
cation of terms—‘‘secret societies and 
combinations for illegal purposes.” Of 
course, they were asked to trust Lord 
Spencer; but it appeared to him that 
anything more unrestricted than the 
power thus given to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland could not be imagined. A 
few words about the Preamble. They 
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legislated last year against an open 
society, and the Executive put an end 
to the Land League ; but he had missed 
any evidence of misconduct on the part 
of jurors. He had missed any evidence 
that secret societies were rife in Ire- 
land, or so rife as to call for such a Bill 
as this. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary smiled 
a smile, which he, no doubt, thought 
was worth a thousand arguments. If 
the Secretary of State had evidence of 
the existence of secret societies, he 
wanted to know what it was, consider- 
ing that the House last year legislated 
against an open society, and rendered 
Constitutional agitation impossible ; and 
the Government had their way, be- 
cause, as that phantom Lord Lieutenant, 
Earl Cowper, said, the Government were 
determined to drive discontent under the 
surface—and here was the result. If 
the combinations for illegal purposes, 
against which this Act was directed, 
were open, what were they? The 
Land League did not exist, and it 
could not be an open association against 
which this Act was directed. What, 
then, was it? He was only acquainted 
with two associations existing in Ire- 
land which had the slightest connec- 
tion with the present movement—one 
of them was the Ladies’ League, and 
the other the Political Prisoners’ 
Aid Society. The Ladies’ League was 
founded to protect from starvation and 
death by cold and exposure the victims 
of the laws which they still permitted to 
remain in the hands of the landlords. 
The Political Prisoners’ Aid Society was 
founded for the purpose of providing, 
through the benevolence of the public, 
such food for the victims of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) as might pro- 
tect them from injury to health and pro- 
bable loss of life under the mild and 
benevolent form of detention which he 
had declared to be intended not for 
punishment, but for prevention. He 
wanted to know was the present Bill in- 
tended to operate against either of these 
societies ? He maintained that their pur- 
pose was entirely non-political, that they 
were outside the sphere of legislative ac- 
tion of this kind ; and before they trusted 
Lord Spencer they wanted simply to 
know what, in the mind of the Govern- 
ment, was the meaning and purpose of 
the Act. By the proposal to abolish trial 
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by jury the Government had already 
placed themselves in a very embarrass- 
ing position. Three of the most eminent 
Judges told a Committee of the House 
of Lords last year that they were both 
unfit and unwilling to exercise functions 
of the kind which this Bill would impose 
upon them. The Irish Judges met yes- 
terday in Dublin and agreed unani- 
mously to a resolution that the carrying 
out of this proposal would injure the 
administration of the law in Ireland and 
impair the respect entertained for the 
Bench. So far as impairing the respect 
felt for the Bench was concerned, he did 
frankly say that the respect felt for the 
Bench by the mass of the people was a 
very uncertain quantity, and therefore 
it was rather difficult to determine to 
what extent it could be impaired. The 
question was, would the Government, 
against the will of the Judges, impose 
this function upon them? This was a 
Bill which arose out of murder, and by 
which they proposed to commit the trial 
for murder to three Judges. He told 
the House that if this Bill should be 
effective against anything, it would not 
be effective against murder. A tribunal 
of three Judges would not be an effective 
tribunal for the trial of that offence, be- 
cause Judges were inextricably bound 
up in the traditions of the Profession ; 
they could not divest themselves of their 
sense of the divided responsibility be- 
tween the jury and the Judge; and if 
murder cases were brought before a tri- 
bunal of this kind he felt certain that 
the unanimous assent of the Judges re- 
quired for a capital sentence would never 
be obtained, and that the Judges would 
never take upon themselves the novel 
and startling, the terrible responsibility 
which they proposed to cast upon them. 
It was proposed to cast upon them the 
responsibility of trying cases of treason 
or treason-felony ; and he supposed this 
would also include the fanciful offence of 
treasonable practices, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, who was fond of a good wide clause, 
to leave plenty of room for the filling up 
of warrants, was so much attached. Why 
was this charge of treason-felony brought 
under the Act? Why was the trial of 
treason in Ireland to be taken out of the 
hands of juries? The Attorney General 
for Ireland was asked yesterday by the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
to state to the House how many treason 
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cases had been tried in Ireland for the 
last 10 years, and in how many cases the 
juries had disagreed. In recent years 
there had been no trials of treason in 
Ireland. There were trials of treason 
there in 1865 and 1867, when numbers 
of men were convicted and sentenced to 
death or penal servitude for life. The 
juries of Cork and Dublin convicted those 
men. The Government had never failed 
to procure convictions for treason in Ire- 
land on bringing forward any personal 
evidence; and, in the name of common 
sense and reason, he asked the House 
what was the meaning of the monstrous 
and grotesque absurdity of confining 
cases of the extremest gravity to a tri- 
bunal of Judges? Where was the sha- 
dow of reason for doing that when it 
could not be alleged that any case of trea- 
son had come forward in recent years, | 
and that juries refused to convict on 
sufficient evidence? It was a curious 
thing that to the Lord Chancellor, the 
only Judge who did not hold his office 
for life, who was the servant of the Ad- 
ministration, and who was removed at 
the pleasure of the Government, was 
intrusted the power of fixing the rota 
—that was to say, the selecting the 
three Judges who were to set the ex- 
ample by which the others should be 
guided. He objected to the Judges al- 
together. The Judges of Ireland were 
not like the Judges of England—they 
were a body of promoted politicians. 
They were a body of men, either land- 
lords themselves or closely connected 
with landlords, whose prejudices and 
sympathies set them altogether on one 
side, and that the side of one small class 
as opposed to the great mass of the 
people. Many of the Irish Judges 
reached their present position through 
politics. Many of them reached the 
Treasury Benches by breaking their 
pledges to the people, and, as he said, 
they were promoted politicians. He 
might refer to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, who 
was a very favourable type of the class. 
He had not been obliged to break any 
pledge in order to reach this House; 
but he was doing political service there, 
in his (Mr. Sexton’s) opinion, against 
the interests of the Irish people. What 
was his conduct in the House? Why, 
there never was a more docile servant of 
the Administration. His expositions of 
the law were fearfully and wonderfully 
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yague. If he did not find anything to 
suit him in the Statute Law, he fell back 
upon the Common Law; and, ascircum- 
stances changed and varied from day to 
day, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness suitable laws accordingly. If such 
things were done in the green tree, 
what would be done in the dry? With 
what fairness could the lives and liber- 
ties of men be placed in the hands of 
Officials of that stamp? This was also 
a creative Act, because it brought into 
existence, for the first time, a number of 
brand new offences. Turning, however, 
to the question of ‘‘intimidation,’’ which 
the Attorney General the other day said 
was an offence at Common Law, but 
which was entirely unknown to the Com- 
mon Law, he was compelled to declare 
that if the definition of intimidation in 
this Act were carried out to the full 
limit it was intended or anything like it, 
political and public life—and an hon. 
Member suggested private life also— 
was at an end in Ireland. Any word 
calculated to make any person appre- 
hensive of danger or injury to any mem- 
ber of his family or household might be 
construed as intimidation, and the un- 
happy person who had used it might be 
handed over to the Brothers Lloyd, the 
magisterial roughriders from Zululand 
and British Burmah, who acquired in 
those foreign parts among savage and 
semi-savage people that conception of 
the rights of civilized people and that 
sense of magisterial duty which recom- 
mended them to the favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford. What was the meaning of the 
struggle for reform in any country but 
simply this— that there were some 
classes in the country who held vested 
interests detrimental to the good of the 
people? But under the Intimidation 
Clause of this Bill what reform move- 
ment could be pursued in Ireland? 
What vested interest could be attacked 
or what abuse condemned? Not only 
did they strike through it at the ordi- 
nary political rights of the people, but 
at the most valuable rights of the people 
—the mutual rights of the Representa- 
tives of the people to take action with 
their constituents. If there was a Gene- 
ral Election in Sligo to-morrow, if his 
seat was contested, what questions would 
he find most prominent in the minds of 
his constituents? Would it not be mat- 
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ters relating to the Sub-Commissioners? 
Questions as to the necessity of a speedy 
development of the Purchase Clauses, 
of those having reference to the conduct 
of the Land Act, by putting upon the 
miserable bogs of wretched turf the 
price which the Sub-Commissioners had 
taken off the land? Suppose he de- 
nounced all these things, the cruelty of 
the landlords, the unrighteous rents, and 
criticized the unspeakable meanness of 
the landlords in putting on the turf 
what had been taken off the land. All 
this would be, according to the clause, 
putting the landlord, his family, and his 
property in fear and terror, and might 
also be construed into loss of business, 
or something of the kind. He stood 
upon the declaration that this clause 
would at once manacle and gag, and was 
intended to paralyze the Irish people, 
and to strike them dumb. Could the 
Government show that it would prevent 
nothing but illegal agitations? The 
clause made criticism a crime, and expo- 
sure of terrorism a felony. It made 
vested interests sacred, while efforts at 
reform would become treason. If the 
Government could show how it would 
work without putting an end to political 
life, and that under it their most 
cherished liberties would be sacred, let 
them do so. To descend to a smaller 
matter, it was provided on the same page 
of the Bill that an assault on a con- 
stable was to be an offence under the 
Act, whether it had relation to agrarian- 
ism or not. The person of a policeman 
was to be as sacred as that of a dervish 
in the East. The deed might be done 
in a drunken brawl. Nevertheless, the 
offender was to be at once hurried be- 
fore officials like the military gentleman 
from Birmingham, whose word, to say 
the least of it, was as good as his oath. 
Or, perhaps, the unfortunate man might 
be taken before the military magistrate 
at Mayo, who delivered gunpowder 
speeches, and who had been remon- 
strated with by his superior officer. 
Those were the men who were to have 
the privilege of sentencing to six months’ 
hard labour. [An hon. Memser: With- 
out appeal.] This Bill denounced the 
man connected with an unlawful asso- 
ciation as guilty ofa crime, and the man 
who committed acrime as a member of 
an unlawful association. He should like 
to know whether the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and the Ladies’ Land League 
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would come within the definition of 
unlawful associations, the members of 
which were liable to very heavy penal- 
ties under the provisions of the measure ? 
No fewer than seven general powers were 
given by this Bill, three of which would 
affect the person, and four the property 
of private individuals. One of those 
provisions rendered strangers liable to 
be arrested by the police, who, as a rule, 
were the greatest strangers in the dis- 
trict, being sent from the South to the 
North, and from the North to the South ; 
and yet thestrange police were empowered 
to arrest as strangers persons who were 
far better known in the locality than 
themselves. He would not further criti- 
cize the Bill, except to say that it was ex- 
ceedingly strange and incongruous that, 
whereas the Bill gave the right of ap- 
peal from the decision of superior tri- 
bunals, there was no appeal given for 
the summary jurisdiction ; so that a mat- 
ter might be argued out with the great- 
est ability in a superior Court, and yet 
the decision be the subject of appeal. 
Was it intended that the Courts should 
sit in public or in private? The pro- 
ceedings under the Act might be private. 
There was nothing in the Act to prevent 
it; but there was to be no appeal from the 
decisions of rash and inexperienced Resi- 
dent Magistrates, who were for the most 
part either old soldiers or the broken- 
.down scions of the aristocracy—men ap- 
pointed, perhaps, for the reason given 
by Sidney Smith for the preferment of 
a clergyman—namely, because he was 
fit for nothing else. These men might 
sit in the daytime or at night, and in any 
place, and yet impose six months’ hard 
labour, which, in the case of a delicate 
man, would mean a sentence of death; 
and yet there was to be no appeal. If 
there was to be an appeal for the higher 
tribunal, why not for those obscure tri- 
bunals? But the most dangerous part 
of the Bill was its retrospective charac- 
ter, and the restrictions it would place 
upon the Press. The Government were 
so entangled, it seemed to him, with 
their actions, that this measure was 
necessary to get them out of the mess. 
But the mere fact that the Act was to 
be retrospective showed that it might be 
used to gratify political revenge. The 
Bill would put an end to public and 
political life in Ireland, and he did not 
imagine that under it it would be pos- 
sible for the Representatives of the people 
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in the House to hold consultations to- 
gether or with their constituents upon 
any public matter. He was not certain 
that the reasonable representation of the 
Irish people would much longer be pos- 
sible in the House; and if they could 
not confer with those who sent them 
there or learn the opinions of their 
constituents, he was at a loss to under- 
stand what they would be there to do. 
They, however, would very speedily 
see by the administration of that Act 
whether it would still be possible for 
them to occupy their positions of stand- 
ing between the Government and the 
people, and whether it would not be their 
uty and only course to steer out of the 
way from this desperate struggle which 
the Government were wilfully forcing 
on themselves. Let them and the 
people come face to face. He did not 
expect that this Bill, any more than 
those which had preceded it, would dim 
the spirit of the Irish people. Many 
measures of this sort had been tried 
centuries past; and however it might 
affect the Parliamentary course of the 
[rish people, that was only a small por- 
tion of the National cause. There were 
many ways of expressing the National 
cause, the National action; and he would 
state what was not a passionate or a 
futile hope, but what was a calm and 
intense fact, that a measure like this, 
conceived in obstinate prejudice and 
ignorance, and foredoomed ere it was 
passed to end in shameful failure, might 
delay the deliverance of Ireland, but 
would not impede it, and in the long 
run would make it more certain. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I attach the 
greatest importance to the expeditious 
progress of this Bil]. I may be right or 
wrong in my opinion; but it is one 
which I hold very strongly, and which 
I hold in the interest, not only of the 
dignity of this House, but of the people 
of Ireland. It has been hoped, and I 
still cherish the hope, that this debate 
may close to-day. I trust that I am 
justified in regarding the lengthy speech 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down as one delivered by him in com- 
pliance with the mandates which he has 
received in reference to this matter, and, 
therefore, I do not make any complaint 
of the length of his speech. But as far 
as I am concerned, I think that I shall 
most promote the objects that I have in 
view by not delaying longer my ap- 
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pearance in this debate, which, I am 
afraid, is a necessity, and by restricting 
my observations as far as possible after 
the example of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, in introducing this measure. 
I will, however, make one general ob- 
servation upon the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. A very 
large portion of it has consisted of ecri- 
ticism upon the details and the very 
language of the Bill down to the mi- 
nutest point. Iam far from questioning 
the right of the hon. Member in the 
course of a debate upon the second 
reading of a Bill to criticize every line, 
every word, and every letter of it. 
There is no doubt about that; but there 
is a very great question about the dis- 
creet use of it. If Bills are to be dis- 
cussed with this pitiless examination, 
this pitiless inquest into these details, 
we know very well what the effect is. 
Nothing is saved for the Committee ; 


but great time is lost upon the preli-° 


minary stage, and the natural conse- 
quences follow in the impediment of 
Public Business. It is the question of 
the spirit in which these discussions are 
to be conducted—are they to be con- 
ducted with a desire fairly to take the 
judgment of the House upon them; or 
are they to be conducted with a desire to 
magnify and prolong every debate that 
may take place upon the several stages? 
[“Oh, oh!”] I beg pardon. I have 
said it is a question whether it is to be 
soused. Surely that is important. If 
I had been permitted, I was about to 
say that the whole of the debate which 
I heard yesterday filled me with the 
hope that a more judicious and tem- 
perate course was intended to be taken; 
and that I will still say. I admit that 
I heard many heated expressions fall 
from the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan); but I am afraid 
that it is a necessity of his nature that 
when he rises in this House his ex- 
pressions should be of a warm character. 
At all events, so it was; but the remarks 
of the hon. Member did not give me to 
understand that it was intended that 
there should be an unduly prolonged 
debate upon this Bill. I feel called 
upon to notice two striking arguments 
which were made use of Le the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). 
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The hon. Member, in referring to 
the question of Irish juries, differing 
in some degree from the speech to 
which we have just listened, admitted 
that in Ireland juries had returned ver- 
dicts which were against the evidence in 
certain cases; but he said that the same 
thing could be said of English juries. 
{Mr. Ditton: To a certain extent.} I 
said in certain cases. I am not here to 
assert with mathematical precision that 
no such thing has happened in England; 
but I am here to assert that I believe 
when it has happened it has generally 
happened in this way, that means ques- 
tionable and in themselves unwarrant- 
able have been used for ends which 
were not unfavourable to the public wel- 
fare. But is the abuse of the jury sys- 
tem, which the hon. Member admits has 
occurred in Ireland, one that can claim 
a similar excuse? Well, Sir, we have 
heard figures cited with which I will not 
trouble the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man who last sat down says no evidence 
has been given of the failure of the 
jury system, and he relies upon the case 
of the juries at the Winter Assizes. 
(Mr. Sexron: The Spring Assizes.] The 
hon. Gentleman relied upon the case of 
the Winter Assizes positively, and on 
that alone. With respect to the Spring 
Assizes, he said he had not heard any 
discussion upon them. At the time of 
these Winter Assizes we, on this Bench, 
were too glad to hail and welcome the 
symptoms of what we thought improve- 
ment. Not here alone, but the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the junior 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson) referred with every satisfac- 
tion to the hopes he had derived from 
those Winter Assizes. I am _ sorry 
to say these hopes have not been re- 
freshed or sustained by what has taken 
place. The hon. Gentleman says that 
evidence ought to be given, and that 
evidence has not been given in the 
course of the debate. I believe my 
right hon. Friends have abstained from 
details, simply because there are some 
cases which are believed to be cases of 
notoriety, and not to require specific 
testimony to sustain them. If specific 
testimony is wanted, as the hon. Gentle- 
man has referred with commendation to 
the opinion which Judge Fitzgerald 
uttered in regard to the general prin- 
ciples of the jury system, will he take 
the evidence of Judge Fitzgerald, and 
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other learned Judges in Ireland, who 
have borne testimony, within avery re- 
cent period, to the failure of the jury 
system in Ireland, so far as regards 
agrarian offences? And, Sir, that is not 
the case in very small offences merely ; 
unfortunately, it has risen to very high 
matters indeed. Let me take the ques- 
tion of intimidation, and suppose that to 
be one of the minor offences to which 
the hon. Member for Tipperary referred. 
If that be so, am I to be told that 
such intimidation—not trivial intimida- 
tion, but intimidation in furtherance of 
the object of illegal combinations, inti- 
midation which does not express the 
silly and foolish wish of an individual, 
but the set purpose of large and power- 
ful bodies of men—am I to be told that 
is one of the objects, beneficial to the 
public welfare, for the sake of which we 
are to look with tolerance and indul- 
gence upon the failure of the jury sys- 
tem? No, Sir; the case is, unfortunately, 
directly the opposite. So far as juries 
have failed in Ireland—and I rejoice 
that it is not in every class of crime they 
have failed, but only in agrarian cases— 
but so far as they have failed, I am 
afraid their failure admits of no such 
apology or extenuation as that which 
may possibly, though insufficiently be 
alleged of the failure of juries in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The hon. 
Gentleman says that this Bill will put 
down the Land League, and that the 
Land League will revive when the Bill 
expires. Why should this Bill put down 
the Land League ? If the Land League 
have in view simply the purposes which 
were professed in its original prospectus, 
so far as I can at the moment recollect 
them, I am not aware of any reason 
why the Land League, whether wise 
or unwise, politic or impolitic, should 
not exist. I am afraid that was not 
the meaning of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary; but that, seeing in this 
Bill, what he was justified in seeing, 
a measure intended to put down all 
intimidation arising out of the action 
of bodies of men joined together to ruin 
their fellow-countrymen forthe fulfilment 
of their legal duties and obligations—I 
am afraid it was chiefly on that account 
that he complains of the operation of 
the Bill and said that, until this Bill 
expired, the Land League could not 
revive. If that be so, I only say that, 
deeply as I regret that the hon. Gentle- 
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man should entertain such views of 
political right and morality as appear 
to me involved in such a proposition, he 
himself must feel that the very state- 
ment of them on that footing is a state- 
ment which, more than any other, will 
at once recommend the passing of the 
Bill to the vast majority of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. Sexton) says that for a long 
time the government of Ireland by Eng- 
land meant only force, and that after- 
wards it was a mixture of force and 
fraud. I will not enter into a contest 
with the hon. Gentleman about the sad 
history of the past. I am afraid that I 
am too much in concurrence with him as 
to its general character to begin such a 
contest ; but he went on to the period of 
the present time and said— 

“What I wish is that, instead of that dual 

creed which you now profess of conciliation 
combined with force, you would get rid of one 
article of your creed and adopt as your motto 
for Ireland conciliation alone.”’ 
But the just mind of the hon. Gentle- 
man led him to correct himself, and he 
mended what was defective in this state- 
ment. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE, resuming, said: 
I was coming, Sir, to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Sligo, to the effect 
that we ought to have oniy one article 
in our political creed, and that article 
should be conciliation ; and he went on 
to speak of that article of conciliation 
as rather one of justice. Sir, I quite 
agree with the hon. Member—the article 
of justice satisfies me perfectly; but I 
must remind the hon. Member that it 
means justice to all and to everyone. 
Unfortunately, this includes the use of 
force for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and the praise of all who do well. If 
the hon. Gentleman asks me whether I 
place my reliance chiefly upon force, or 





on what he has termed conciliation, I 
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answer him that I place my reliance un- 
doubtedly upon the removal of the causes 
of discontent, infinitely more than upon 
mere force. But, Sir, that is a necessary 
art of our duty which cannot be over- 
ooked. The hon. Gentleman says—and 
there again I agree with him—we must 
show the people that the law is their 
protector and helper, and trust to our 
showing this to bring them to the side 
oflaw. LIagree; but then I must show 
that to all sections of the people, and 
among these I am bound, not least, to 
show it to those who, during the last 
autumn and winter especially, have 
suffered most cruelly, for not only the 
exercise of their legal rights, but for 
the performance of their legal and 
personal duties. So much for the gene- 
ral principles upon which we act. Asto 
the remark made upon the conduct of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford, I 
can only say that during his tenure of 
Office he enjoyed the perfect confidence 
of his Colleagues ; that he had their co- 
operation ; that they shared his responsi- 
bilities; and no part, either small or 
great, do they seek to shift from them- 
selves upon him. The hon. Gentleman 
says—and I refer to this not in a spirit 
of controversy—indeed, as far as I can 
command and control myself, the last 
thing I desire is to treat this Bill in a 
spirit of controversy at all—he says 
this Bill rests upon one outrage. Per- 
mit me to say that that is a great 
mistake. The hon. Gentleman went on 
to do a gross injustice to the people of 
England. The words escaped his mouth 
of “the storm of rage” which passed 
over England on the announcement of 
the horrible massacre in Phoonix Park. 
The hon. Gentleman afterwards quali- 
fied this ; but still he said it was a storm 
of emotions unjust to Ireland. Never 
was the hon. Gentleman more mistaken. 
He may have been led by one or two 
shameful manifestations of feeling, 
shameful in a degree that I cannot trust 
myself to describe, assigning to the 
people of Ireland the guilt of this 
massacre, and expressing the belief that 
it was the true utterances of their opi- 
nion. But for the people of England, 
let me say that there have reached me, 
down to the present time, about 600 
addresses and references to myself, all 
of them proceeding from more or less 
public bodies, and a considerable number 
of them from Ireland ; but I think not 
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less than 500, perhaps in proportion 
to the population, from this side of the 
Channel, and out of these 500 there are 
not five—I do not know that there are 
two—I am not sure there was one—that 
spoke the language of wrath and resent- 
ment, for their universal exhortation 
was an expression to the Government of 
the urgent hope that they will persevere 
in their policy and do strict and full 
justice to the people of Ireland. Iam 
quite sure that by attempting this cor- 
rection of what I believe to be an in- 
voluntary error on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman, I shall not offend him; but 
he will be rather glad to give me his ac- 
knowledgments for it. Never in my life, 
I am bound to say, have I seen a nobler 
attitude spontaneously assumed by a 
great people than in the case of their 
manifestation, when the nature of the 
act that had been done would not justify 
—far be it from me to say that—but 
would, in some degree, have excused, or, 
not unnaturally, would have prompted an 
expression of very different sentiments. 
The case, as it comes before us, is this. 
We see in Ireland, it is admitted, a 
great prevalence of agrarian outrage. 
We cannot but take into view the non- 
detection of agrarian crime as a heavily 
aggravated feature. We now have in 
operation an Act of invidious and offen- 
sive character, which is to expire within 
no long time, and which it is our desire, 
if we can do it compatibly with public 
duty, to let that Act die a practical and 
natural death, even before it legally 
shall die. Consequently, we propose 
a Bill which is not, in our view, a 
Bill of resentment. It is not a Bill 
against a nation, at least in its in- 
tent. If hon. Gentlemen can show, 
when we come to the Committee on this 
Bill, that it has that character, the point 
is one that we shall be ready to discuss 
in a fair and impartial spirit, on details 
as they may arise. It is a Bill of sub- 
stitution ; and it is a Bill substituting 
an action that will be public, that will 
be in great measure judicial, and that 
will be throughout responsible for action 
which, unfortunately, could not be, and 
has not been, responsible at all in the 
effective and ordinary sense, because, 
although Gentlemen were entitled to call 
Her Majesty’s Government to account 
under the Act now in existence, yet they 
did not possess, and they hardly could 
possess, from the very nature of the 
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case, the means of making their charges 
effective, even from their own. point of 
view. Well, this Bill was not founded 
upon the recent outrages. I may say 
that I took one of the very earliest op- 
portunities of expressing my own belief, 
after the occurrence of this horrible out- 
rage, that it was one, the effect of which 
would be even perhaps more deeply felt 
and more keenly acknowledged in Ire- 
land than elsewhere. But I must not 
shut my eyes to the facts. No facts 
have occurred to induce me in the least 
degree to qualify that declaration. I 
adopt the sentiment of the hon. Gentle- 
man himself with regard to it. But I 
have, along with the existence of agra- 
rian outrage, and with the general 
failure of detection and punishment, to 
connect another circumstance. I could 
not hear without acknowledging their 
justice the words of the right hon. and 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
when he pointed out last night that in 
this case there was a car; there was a 
horse, there was a driver, there were 
four men, apparently peculiar in their 
appearance ; there was daylight, there 
was a long distance traversed, there 
were the environs of a great city, there 
were thoroughfares penetrating into the 
environs of the great city, traversed by 
this car, and horse, and driver, and four 
men, so that many must have been wit- 
nesses, in whose power it must have 
been to give information which, if re- 
ceived in series, could not but have led 
us to a point far more advanced towards 
the detection and punishment of this 
outbreak than we are at now. What, in 
cool blood and perfect impartiality, is 
the minimum of fair inference for this 
fact? My inference is that, to some 
small extent—and I believe it to be in- 
finitely small—there may even be sym- 
pathy with this abominable crime; but 
that also, beyond the limits of that 
sphere of sympathy, there is a wider 
sphere of terrorism, and the knowledge 
of the terrible nature of the motives 
that have actuated the criminals them- 
selves does operate powerfully as a 
strong intimidation against many men 
in Dublin and its environs, who would 
have been ready to give information 
that they must possess, but who have 
not, under the circumstances, given that 
information. But let me say that this 
terrible crime is not vital to the con- 
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sideration of the Bill—that it is not this 
one outrage which has produced the 
Bill. I may make this admission to the 
hon. Gentleman who has said that we 
agreed to proceed with remedial mea- 
sures before proceeding with measures 
to strengthen the law. I think he is 
inaccurate. I do not remember any 
pledge of that kind; but this I do 
recollect and freely admit, that after the 
release of the three Members of Parlia- 
ment we did think it highly desirable, 
considering the state of feeling, and if 
the course of events permitted it, that a 
few weeks should elapse before proceed- 
ing to legislate for Ireland. But after 
this dreadful act—and this is the sole 
weight that has been given to it—it 
became impossible to proceed in that 
way. It became absolutely necessary 
to proceed with this Bill at once. I 
think the hon. Gentleman, in the interior 
forum of his mind and conscience, will 
see that I am justified in what I say, 
that however patient and kindly the 
state of public sentiment in this country 
may, be it would not have endured, and 
ought not to have endured, the postpone- 
ment of the subject after that tragedy ; 
on the contrary, that it would have 
insisted on the Bill being proceeded with 
forthwith. It was not, however, this 
tragedy itself. It must be recollected 
that before that tragedy public feeling 
had been greatly excited by two horrible 
murders—the murder of Mr. Herbert and 
Mrs. Smythe. But neither is that the 
main reason for this Bill. I declare for 
myself and for my Colleagues that in our 
view the main basis of this Bill, and the 
motives which influenced us to bring it 
forward and press it on with all the 
energy we can muster, were not special 
regard for persons of rank and station 
who, unhappily, have beccine victims to 
the fury of criminals; it is much more 
the regard which we have for the misery 
that has been carried far and wide among 
the body of the population. Outrage 
has been committed in every form—in 
some quarters perhaps lighter—but in 
every form, even the most cruel and 
extreme. It is this which has so many 
victims within its grasp. It is this that 
has lain at the very root and foundation 
of our conclusion that it was our abso- 
lute duty to legislate upon lines as Con- 
stitutional as we could, but in effective 
substitution for the Life and Property 
Protection Act now in force, for the sake 
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of the people of Ireland themselves. I 
will not follow the hon. Gentleman in 
the remarks that he made upon the de- 
tails of the Bill. In a Bill of so many 
details, I am quite prepared to say that 
it is possible that some criticisms may 
be very useful; and, indeed, there are 
even matters, to which, however, I think 
I had better not now allude, in which 
we ourselves have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that some improvements may be 
made. Two things only I wish to say 
before I sit down; for I am most anxious 
to avoid any lengthened trespass on the 
time of the House, and I am most anxious 
also, if I can, to maintain something of 
a judicial tone in dealing with this sub- 
ject, and to avoid whatever can tend to 
exasperate or to wound. There is a 
relation between this Bill and the Bill 
for dealing with arrearsin Ireland. The 
hon. Member does us neither more nor 
less than justice when he says that we 
associate these two Bills. They are, in 
fact, living members of the same policy. 
They are, in our view, inseparable 
one from the other. With regard to 
the Bill before the House, we must 
earnestly press it with dispatch through 
the House, not with any desire to restrict 
the rights of any portion of the House, 
but with a deep conviction of what is 
expedient. With respect to this Bill, 
we feel that it would be idle to carry it 
forward, idle to pass it into law—it 
would convict us of total] ignorance of 
our own duties and position—if we did 
not pass it on its main lines unaltered. 
That is our intention ; ‘and so far as it 
depends upon us that is what we shall 
do. I am bound to say that I cannot 
quite concur in one remark made by the 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. 
A. Elliot) last night, when he said that 
many speeches had been made from this 
side of the House which went to emas- 
culate or destroy the Bill. The most 
stringent criticism I heard from this 
side, as far as my memory sustains me, 
was the speech of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce); but 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
while he made some criticisms in which 
I cannot concur, and while he made 
some suggestions with reference to the 
desirableness of the separation of the 
Executive and judicial powers, and not 
laying too great weight on the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant, yet it must be 
observed that my hon. Friend him- 
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self did not question at all, but, on the 
contrary, he expressly defended, under 
the circumstances, the erection of the 
exceptional tribunal. He did not deny 
thatan effcient law against such intimida- 
tion as I have described is required. He 
did not deny that there must be an ex- 
tension of summary jurisdiction in Ire- 
land. A person who admits these propo- 
sitions goes a great way towards justi- 
fying the substance of this Bill. We 
desire to carry forward this Bill in rela- 
tion to the Arrears Bill. It is not neces- 
sary for me to say what relative value I 
assign to the one and to the other. 
They are, in our view, inseparable. We 
cannot consent to be parties to the aban- 
donment or to the essential impairing 
either of the one or the other ; neither 
can we consent to be parties to the in- 
terposition of any delay that can be 
avoided. Our desire and intention is to 
ask of Parliament to apply itself, with 
one and the same energy—although ne- 
cessarily, to some extent, in succession 
to one another, as absolute parity of 
proceeding is a thing impossible—with 
one and the same energy to expedite the 
Bills and pass them intolaw. Thatis one 
reason why I venture to hope the House 
may allow the second reading to be 
taken to-day. I do not know altogether 
what view may be taken with the Bill 
dealing with arrears ; but different views 
might be taken in different quarters. As 
far as I know, not only the Irish Mem- 
bers who sit below the Gangway oppo- 
site, but the numerous Irish Members 
in this part of the House, are most de- 
sirous to expedite that measure. It 
would be a very great mistake if it 
should happen that if there is any por- 
tion of the House averse to the Bill, 
those opponents should receive any jus- 
tification, any warrant, any excuse for 
the attempt to impede its progress—of 
course, I do not object to any opposition 
in fair discussion—by any unnecessary 
and untimely discussion of this Bill. I 
hope hon. Members will excuse me for 
the delivery of what may be called a 
gratuitous and an officious instruction to 
hon. Members upon the discharge of 
their duties. It is at least well intended. 
The Bill is not conceived in any Party 
spirit. It is founded upon one principle, 
to which I have alluded during the last 
anxious weeks—namely, a desire that 
we may meet the difficult crisis as be- 
comes sound-hearted men and loyal 
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citizens, and that we may say nothing, 
and may omit to say nothing, that could 
possibly be injurious to the great Impe- 
rial policy and popular interests which 
are at this moment, perhaps, more than 
ever involved in the wise, right, and 
temperate conduct of the House of Com- 


mons. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am sorry, Sir, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister should suppose that there is 
any intention on our part to offer any 
unfair or unnecessary opposition to this 
Bill. It is not my intention, nor do I 
believe is it the intention of my hon. 
Friends, to oppose the Bill in any way 
unfairly ; but I wish to point out that 
this is a Bill of a very wide and sweeping 
character. It proposes to make an 
alteration in the whole Criminal Judi- 
cature in Ireland upon lines which are 
almost unprecedented even in the sad 
history of our country ; and not only so, 
but it involves other consequences of a 
most far-reaching and extended charac- 
ter which none of us can foresee at the 
present moment. And although I do 
not wish to object to the desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman to obtain a second 
reading of the Bill to-day, Iam bound 
to point out to him that the discussion 
which we have had upon this measure 
up to the present time, upon this most 
important stage, has been exceedingly 
superficial and limited. I would also 
further make this appeal. The right 
hon. Gentleman, yesterday, said he 
would feel it right to take the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill on Tuesday 
next. I think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that Amendments which it 
may be necessary to suggest as additions 
to, or alterations in, the Bill in Com- 
mittee, should be of a practical and 
well-considered character; and if we 
are impelled, in this hurried fashion, 
into the Committee on a Bill of such 
scope as this, I do not see how it is 
possible for us to avoid the presentation 
of a massof matter which may be more 
or less superfluous and unnecessary, and 
with which we might have no great de- 
sire to take up the time of the House. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to see his way to give us a little 
further time for the consideration of the 
Amendments which we may deem it our 
duty to move in the Committee stage of 
the Bill. As regards the Bill itself, I 
will only say that I believe, to the fullest 
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extent, in the } intentions of the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan). I believe they 
do not intend, through this Bill, to in- 
jure the liberties of our people. I be- 
ieve they intend only to use it against 
crime. But we have heard the same 
thing before. We have heard the same 
words from the lips of every Minister of 
the Crown who, since the Union, has 
presented a Coercion Bill for Ireland to 
this House. I admit that, perhaps, the 
intentions of many of them were not the 
same as those of the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but Coercion Bills for Ireland have 
always been presented to this House with 
the same expression of a desire to pre- 
serve public and private liberty which 
have accompanied the presentation of this 
Bill on the present occasion. .The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) told us he knew 


‘the persons against whom the Bill of 


last year was to be used; but we know 
what was the result, and we cannot con- 
ceive how it is possible that any other 
result can follow the working of the 
present measure. We do not believe 
any man is good enough or noble enough 
to be intrusted with the liberties of a 
whole people. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Prime Minister have 
said that they do not intend to do this 
and they do not intend to do that, and 
that they wish to use the Bill in a cer- 
tain way; but I wish to point out, how- 
ever, that the Bill leaves it absolutely in 
the power and at the discretion of the 
Executive Government, the Representa- 
tives of the Crown, and the police to 
do what they please as regards the re- 
pression of any right, private or public, 
or any Constitutional action whatever. 
With the best intention:, we believe 
that, sooner or later, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland is bound to be perverted 
and destroyed by the evil counsels which 
have reduced the right hon. Member for 
Bradford to his present position. There 
is in Ireland an official circle which re- 
presents the minority—a very small 
minority—the class of landlords whose 
traditions are saturated with evil; and 
it is utterly impossible for anyone, how- 
ever strong or however imbued he may 
be with the principles of liberty, to re- 
sist the influence and avoid the action of 
that class for any considerable period. 
It therefore comes to this. When we 
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are asked in this Bill to surrender every- 
thing into the safe-keeping of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—in resisting that we are entitled 
to call, as a witness to what is likely to 
happen, the experience of the past, and 
to ask whether the nature—whether the 
very nature—of the case does not render 
it impossible that our apprehensions 
should not be well defined? Now, Sir, 
what does the Bill do? It gives the 
right to the Judges to try and deliver 
sentence upon cases of treason, treason- 
felony, murder, firing at the person, 
manslaughter, and some other offences 
of a grave though diverse character. In 
other words, it puts political offences 
and horrible crimes upon one and the 
same footing. I do not mean to deny 
for a moment that political offences are 
not greatly entitled to your considera- 
tion, and that you should obtain what- 
ever guarantees you can, or may think 
proper, for their prevention ; but I do 
deny that you are entitled to choose your 
Judges and your executioners for the 
infliction of these sentences from the 
very class of our political opponents 
against whom we have been fighting in 
Ireland for so many years. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, at an early 

eriod of the Session, amused the House 
y attempting to prove against me a 
charge of constructive treason, founded 
upon passages in my speeches. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
hope, some day will be a Judge. All I 
can say is that I trust he will not be 
one of the Judges upon a tribunal to 
try me for that offence ; for I fear that 
if he did his duty, as he supposed he 
was doing it when he was Bhan Ct the 
speech in question, he would give me a 
very short shrift and a very short day. 
I mention that as a practical example of 
one of the reasons why I am naturally 
disposed to view this Bill with appre- 
hension. The late Mr. Isaac Butt told 
me once that it would not be possible 
for any of us to commit any graver offence 
in the eyes of the law than sedition, 
because, he said, it was impossible for a 
public speaker to be indicted upon his 
speeches alone for any higher office than 
sedition or seditious libel. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was a lawyer of 
great skill and experience; but I regret 
to find that the judgment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
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ney General for Ireland does not coin- 
cide with his, and that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman considers it is 
possible for public speakers to be guilty 
of the crime of constructive treason. 
Any public speaker in Ireland who here- 
after ventures to make a speech will 
have to do so with the fear of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman before his 
eyes, in his future position— which I hope 
he will attain, and which he thoroughly 
deserves—as a Judge. Now, I pass to 
the offences against the Act, and I must 
protest against the course pursued by 
the framers of the Bill in reference to 
this part of it. Not only do you provide 
special tribunals for the trial of offences, 
which are offences already provided for 
according to the ordinary law of the 
land, but you create a special offence, 
and constitute special tribunals for the 
purpose of trying that offence. You 
create the offence of constructive intimi- 
dation, and you make it of such a wide 
character that it is absolutely impossible 
for any person to do or say anything 
in Ireland, no matter what his inten- 
tions may be, without running the 
risk of being sent to prison for six 
months with hard labour. Now, I did 
not object very much—certainly I was 
willing to undergo the kind of imprison- 
ment to which I have been subjected for 
the past six or seven months; but I cer- 
tainly think that our local political 
Leaders in Ireland ought not to be called 
upon to stand the risk which would be 
entailed upon them by that clause of this 
Bill. Imprisonment with hard labour 
in Ireland is little short of slavery. We 
had in Kilmainham some 60 or 70 con- 
vict prisoners, and I saw how those men 
were treated. I saw how they were half 
starved to death. I saw how, with their 
stomachs empty, they were worked like 
galley slaves, and I saw the brutal way 
in which the warders of those prisons 
were trained and educated to treat those 
men; and I say I should not be willing 
to submit our local political Leaders to 
the prospect that is thus unfolded before 
them. I agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that 
under this Bill all public actions of any 
kind, whether the Land movement, or 
any other movement, no matter how 
Constitutional, must cease in Ireland 
until this Bill expires. It will be a matter 
for us of very great consideration, after 
this Bill is passed, as to what our future 
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course should be, whether we will con- 
tinue in public life any longer, or whe- 
ther we should leave the question to the 
right hon. Gentleman to arrive at what- 
ever solution may be arrived at. But, 
however that may be, it is our duty, I 
think, on the various stages of this 
measure, before it has received the assent 
of the House, to point out these matters 
to you, and to show you the reasons why 
we fear that, although you may attempt 
to strike at assassins, you will in reality 
be striking Constitutional liberty. I had 
hoped that the Land League movement, 
with the passage of the Arrears Bill, and 
with the prospect of further alterations 
in the Land Act of last Session, of a 
just and equitable character, might very 
shortly have emerged from the state of 
vehement agitation and activity into a 
more placid and, perhaps, a more reason- 
able condition. For my part, 1 should 
not have objected to such a solution of 
the questions. We have been contend- 
ing against the right hon. Gentleman for 
the last two years. We have found him 
to be a great, and a good, and a strong 
man. I think it is no dishonour to us to 
avow that he has fought us in a way we 
should not wish to be fought again by 
anybody in the future. And I regret 
that the event in Phenix Park has 
prevented him from cuntinuing in the 
strength of that course ; and that, owing 
to the supposed exigencies of his Party, 
or of his position in that course, he has 
felt himself bound to turn aside from the 
course of conciliation, justice, and con- 
cession into those horrible paths of 
coercion which you have often trod be- 
fore, by which your statesmen have 
always failed even to reach that which 
they put before themselves when they first 
started, and which, I fear, on the pre- 
sent occasion, will lead to much greater 
and graver dangers than those of the 
ast. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he could 
not allow that opportunity to pass with- 
out expressing his opinion that many of 
the provisions of the Bill were altogether 
too stringent, and of a nature which 
many Liberal Members of the House 
could hardly support. He referred espe- 
cially to Clauses 4, 13, and 14, the clauses 
dealing with intimidation. He had had 
some experience of the law which de- 
fined what intimidation consisted of ; and 
he had no hesitation in saying that, 
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impossible for one person to sneeze in 
the presence of another, without making 
himself liable to the charge of intimida- 
tion. He especially objected to the por- 
tion of the Bill which proposed to deal 
with the right, or rather the total sup- 
pression, of public meeting. In proceed- 
ing on the line of the suppression of 
public opinion in Ireland, they were pur- 
suing one of the most fatal courses that 
could be adopted towards that or any 
other country. He also regretted the 
attempt which was directed against the 
liberty of the Press. Any opinion which 
might be put into any leading article in 
those newspapers might be expressed in 
this House, and reported by those news- 
papers, and no Government could pre- 
vent their publishing them. He also 
objected to the exceptional powers which 
were given to the magistrates with re- 
gard to the imprisonment of witnesses. 
If he voted for the second reading of 
that measure, he would only do so with 
the firm determination to exercise all the 
power he might have in Committee to 
cut it down, to make it more reason- 
able, and, therefore, more calculated to 
attain the objects at which it aimed. 
He did not believe the public opinion of 
this country had ever demanded any- 
thing of this kind. He believed the 
proposals in the Bill were far in advance 
of public opinion in this country, and 
that if the proposals in the Bill were 
submitted to the great electoral body of 
this country they would oppose them by 
an overwhelming majority. They had 
applied coercion long enough ; they were 
not satisfied with the results; and he 
could have wished the Government to 
have adhered firmly to a policy of kind- 
ness, of consideration for the opinions 
of the Irish people, and to have seen 
what would have resulted from carrying 
out such a policy for 12 months. 

Mr. HEALY said, he must presume 
that there was no intention on the part 
of the Government to diverge from their 
course in reference to arrears; and, if 80, 
he thought such a course on the part of 
the Government would lead to no conces- 
sions on that side of the House, because, 
when they remembered that weeks, and 
even months, had not been considered 
too much last year to spend in discuss- 
ing the last Coercion Bill, which was of 
a less stringent character than this, it 
was too much to expect them to go 
through the second reading of the pre- 
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sent one after only a day and a-half’s de- 
bate. As the Prime Minister had failed 
to give any promise to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that, 
if the second reading of the Bill were 
carried, full opportunity would be given 
for the consideration of the Amend- 
ments, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not expect that the Bill would be allowed 
to pass through its present stage with- 
out ample discussion. The Prime Minis- 
ter had complained that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had spoken 
on the measure an hour and a-half; but 
when the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in the Bill wevo considered, he 
(Mr. Healy) did not think anyone had 
aright to complain that a Member had 
occupied an hour and a-half in speaking 
upon it. The Bill gave power to Major 
Clifford Lloyd and Co. to give six 
months’ imprisonment to anybody. If 
the Government intended to use this Bill 
fairly, let them discharge Major Clifford 
Lloyd, Major Bond, the harassers and 
freebooters now interfering with the 
rights of the people, and then the Irish 
Party might be able to place some con- 
fidence in them when introducing this 
Bill. The Bill would be used for the pur- 
pose of putting down agitation ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had observed that it aimed at the suppres- 
sion of crimes committed against people 
for discharging their legal obligations. 
He (Mr. Healy) asked what was supposed 
to be, in the popular mind, the prevail- 
ing sin in Ireland? It was the taking 
of land from which a tenant had been 
unjustly evicted. Was that a legal duty 
or obligation? It was in order to safe- 
guard land-grabbers that the Bill was 
brought in. This Government, or any 
Government, would never eradicate from 
the minds of the Lrish people that it was 
acrime both against God and man, in the 
present condition of Ireland, where land 
was life, for a man to take land from 
which another man had been unjustly 
evicted. [ Laughter.) The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department smiled ; 
but would he allow him (Mr. Healy) to 
tell him a fact which might strike him 
as strange in this matter? In Donegal, 
where land-grabbing had been going on 
to the greatest extent, if a man went to 
a priest and confessed that he had taken 
land from which another had been un- 
justly evicted, that priest would refuse 
to give that man absolution. He men- 
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tioned that as a proof of the feeling, not 
only political and social, but religious, 
with which that crime was viewed in the 
minds of the Irish people. He said that 
though a man might be legally entitled 
to take land from which another man 
had been unjustly evicted, the man who 
did so deserved the severest social ostra- 
cism with which he could be visited. It 
was viewed as a crime by the people of 
Ireland, and he believed it must also be 
a crime in those regions where British 
law was very little considered. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also stated 
that he for one was willing to accept the 
definition of the hon. Member for Sligo 
as the basis of the policy upon which the 
Government would proceed towards Ire- 
land; but he (Mr. Healy) himself had 
no belief in English good government in 
Ireland. The only people who ought to 
derive benefit from the Government in 
Ireland were the Irish people; but all that 
England had done there had been done 
to serve the ends and meet the emergen- 
cies of English Party politics. That was 
naturally the case since England held 
Ireland in her power. Justice to Ireland 
meant regarding English Party necessi- 
ties and English interests, and nothing 
but that governed that Government, or 
any English Government, in its dealings 
with Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the Act of last year as an Act 
of an invidious character ; but it was too 
late to say that now. When they(the Irish 
Members) denounced it last year, it was 
spoken of by the Government in terms 
of praise; and he was surprised that, at 
the eleventh hour, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in introducing the present Act, 
was not ashamed to denounce the Act 
which he had formerly spoken of with 
so much satisfaction. Charges had been 
made against the people of Dublin be- 
cause the perpetrators of the recent 
raurders had not been discovered; but 
he (Mr. Healy) would say that the 
people of Dublin were eager to give u 

the murderers to justice. [‘‘ Oh, oh! a 
He defied anyone to deny that. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
junior Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Gibson) said that because a horse 
and car and four men remained undis- 
covered, that was a disgrace to the 
people of Dublin; but everyone who 
knew the Phoonix Park was aware that 
the traffic was considerable, and that it 
was not unusual to see four men driving 
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through it ; therefore, it was not fair to 
cast reflections upon the people because 
these four men had not been discovered. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had said that this Bill was 
drafted before the murders; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had said that the noble Lord the 
late lamented Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had gone over to Ireland with the 
flag of peace and conciliation in his 
hand; and yet they were told that, at 
that very time, the Bill was in prepara- 
tion, and that it was to have been in- 
troduced by the late Chief Secretary. 
He (Mr. Healy) considered it was a 
libel on the memory of that noble Lord 
to say that a Bill of this kind could 
either have been necessary or possible. 
But the Prime Minister took a different 
tone, and said that an absolute necessity 
for the Bill had been created by the 
murders in Phoenix Park. That showed 
it had been brought in to suit Party 
exigencies, and on account of the state 
of public feeling in England; no regard 
had been shown to Irish sentiments. He 
would like to know whether it was 
intended that the Arrears Bill, which 
formed a branch of the policy of the Go- 
ment, should proceed stage by stage with 
the present Bill? He thought that the 
passing of a good Arrears Bill would 
stop outrages, because the people would 
then have no fear of being evicted on 
the roadside. Such a measure would do 
far more towards establishing peace and 
order than this Coercion Bill, which, in- 
deed, would only excite irritation and tend 
to promote crime. Let them look at the 
opposition that had been threatened by 
the Tory Party to the Arrears Bill. He 
thought the proper course for the Go- 
vernment to adopt was to proceed first 
with it de die in diem, and send it up to 
the House of Lords. When it was seen 
what they would do with it, the Irish 
Members would be able to judge what 
was their proper course in relation to this 
Coercion Bill. He did not know if they 
remembered the words used by Thomas 
Francis Meager in 1848—namely, that 
‘within the shores of Ireland the Eng- 
lish never shall have rest.”” Those words 
were just as true in 1882 as they were 
when they were uttered. In governing 
Ireland they must have the majority of 
the people with them. The people of 
Ireland hated and detested English rule 
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as much as did the people of India, and 
England had no chance of keeping 
Ireland except by coercive legislation, 
Until they were given the power of 
managing their own affairs they would 
resist English rule. They were as deter- 
mined as ever to assert their right to 
govern themselves in their own way, 
without any interference from foreigners, 
for as such they regarded Englishmen. 
They had now had 82 years of a joint 
Parliament for England and Ireland, 
and scarcely a year had gone by in which 
they had not had a Coercion Act for the 
latter country. The present Bill was not 
aimed at crime; it was simply a Bill to 
enable the Clifford Lloyds, the Burkes, 
the Hamiltons, and the other members 
of the ruling hierarchy in Ireland to 
ride roughshod over the Irish people, to 
maintain British law, to keep the Eng- 
lish bit in the Irish mouth. Let them 
go on with that system. Perhaps some 
day they would not be able to keep up 
that system, and then the turn of the 
Irish people would come. Meanwhile, 
it behoved the Irish Members to expose 
to the country and to the world the 
tyrannical and mischievous character of 
coercive measures such as that now be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. A. GREY said, that there was 
a great difference between the present 
Bill, and the one of last year. Even 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had admitted that the Bill introduced 
by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was not so strong 
as the coercive measure passed last Ses- 
sion, because, while the Act of last year 
deprived a person who was reasonably 
suspected of having committed a crime 
of a jury, of a tribunal, and of witnesses, 
the present Bill only proposed to deprive 
the accused of the jury. He looked on 
that admission as a ground for hoping 
that the opposition to the present Bill, 
which only deprived the accused of trial by 
jury, would not be nearly so prolonged 
or so strenuous as that which was offered 
to the more objectionable measure of 
last year. The hon. Member for Sligo 
had endeavoured to draw the inference 
that the new Bill must be a failure, be- 
cause the measure of last year had been 
a failure; but that did not at all follow. 
If the coercion of last year had failed, 
that did not prove that all coercion was 
wrong, but only that the right sort of 
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coercion was not tried. Last year’s Bill 
enabled Ministers to place in confine- 
ment persons who were reasonably sus- 
of a criminal offence, and it had 

een felt by hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House that it was exceed- 
ingly objectionable to confine men in 
prison on reasonable suspicion of having 
committed a criminal offence, without 
giving them a chance of being heard. 
But the present Bill proceeded on a 
wholly different line, and only endea- 
voured to make it certain that crime 
should not be committed with impunity, 
and that those who committed crimes 
and those who obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice should, after fair trial, 
meet with prompt punishment. He now 
wished to make a remark which he 
feared might not meet with the approval 
of all the Members on his (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House. He had 
heard with great regret the Prime 
Minister declare that the Arrears Bill 
and the Prevention of Crime Bill were 
inseparable—that they were living mem- 
bers of one and the same body. He 
had heard that statement with great 
regret, because the maintenance of law 
and order he regarded as the first func- 
tion of a Government. That duty was 
held by all our great political writers 
to be the first mission of every Go- 
vernment; and he confessed that he did 
not think it was quite becoming that 
the Prime Minister should state, in that 
solemn and earnest manner, to the 
House, that the passage of a Bill which, 
in the opinion of himself and his Go- 
vernment, was absolutely necessary to 
enable them to fulfil their first function 
—provision for the due maintenance 
of law and order—should depend upon 
a measure dealing with arrears—a mea- 
sure about which there was not an 
unanimity of opinion even on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, 
and on which there remained a great 
deal to be said. He hoped that the 
Government would, under any circum- 
stances, persevere in endeavouring to 
pass through the House a measure 
for the maintenance of law and order, 
which he believed to be absolutely 
essential to enable it to perform its first 
function, and that the enforcement of 
the law would not be rendered depend- 
ent on the passage of a Bill to which he 
would not now further allude, but on 
which he would, if he had the oppor- 
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tunity, make a few remarks on Monday 
evening next. 

Mr. STOREY: Sir, I hope that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. A. Grey) does 
not represent any large body of opinion 
on this side of the House. I do not 
understand why he should object to the 
Prime Minister telling the people of 
England that he regards the Bill dealing 
with arrears as equal in importance to 
one putting an end to the Constitutional 
liberties of Ireland. It is, no doubt, the 
duty of the Government to maintain law 
and order; but how can they better do 
so than by delivering the people from 
suffering and injustice ? I have intended, 
for the last few days, to try and give the 
House, from a Radical standpoint, some 
views on the matter now before us. The 
debate, so far, has been noticeable in one 
respect. The hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan)— 
whom,asa North-countryman, I welcome, 
as another North-countryman, into his 
most honourable Office—and the Prime 
Minister have placed before the House, 
in as admirable a manner as men could, 
the policy they propose for Ireland. 
Numbers of hon. Members on this side 
have, from different points of view, 
criticized or supported their policy, and 
hon. Members from Ireland—a few—and 
those in terms the propriety of which we 
must admit, have criticized the measure ; 
but from the Benches over there no voice 
has been heard but that of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who represents 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 
Iam not far wrong, then, in assuming 
that what he said expressed the opinion 
of many hon. Members, if not of the 
whole Party, sitting there. And what has 
he suggested ? His wish is that this Bill 
should be made stronger, and should be 
made to last longer. He proposes to 
make it stronger, by taking away some 
of the safeguards it bestows; and, in 
words which certainly sent a shudder 
through me, he expressed his distaste— 
the distaste of an Irishman—for he 
used a choice Hibernianism—for these 
‘‘eternal temporary” Coercion Bills. 
Actually he, an Irishman, wished the 
law in Ireland to be permanently put 
an end to, and that Ireland should be 
governed by arbitrary measures. When 
a Representative of Toryism thus ex- 
presses his appreciation of arbitrary 
government, of course, one expects 
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naturally that a Whig landlord, the 
scion of a Whig house, would rise on this 
side to express his concurrence, and to 
beseech the Government not to listen to 
any man on this side who wishes to 
emasculate this Bill. The words also of 
the hon. Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. 
A. Elliot) were that those who object to 
this Bill have not the opinion of the 
Liberals of England and Scotland behind 
them. That may be so, and I thank God 
in one respect if it be true. Last year 
when a few Radicals stood up and pro- 
tested against the Ooercion Act, they 
were twitted, and rather unworthily 
twitted, I think, by some who also call 
themselves Radicals, with being in- 
fluenced by the fact that their con- 
stituencies contained a considerable 
element of Irish voters. If it could be 
said truly, or untruly, last year that we 
who oppose coercion now, and have at 
all times done so, were influenced by 
sordid motives, that cannot be said at all 
events to-day. I agree with those who 
believe that a large portion of the 
Liberal sentiment in the country will 
support the Prime Minister in the Bill 
he has brought forward, and I believe, 
too, that the men who dare to stand up 
and say now, as they have said at other 
times, that they object to the measure, will 
very probably bring on themselves the 
severance of many political friendships. 
I feel for myself that every word I utter 
loses me a vote. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and “Go 
on!”} I understand hon. Gentlemen ; 
but I can promise them that if I did go 
out in that way I should come back 
again. I feel that every sentence I com- 
plete digs, as it were, a grave in which 
many political friendships will be buried. 
You may believe we are wrong, but you 
cannot now doubt we are honest in our 
opposition. I hope I may be pardoned 
when I venture to tell the House that I 
disagree from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that I object to this measure. 
I object to it because I believe it 
will fail. Who say it will be a suc- 
cess? Her Majesty’s Ministers? They 
told us the same thing last year of 
last year’s measure, and yet, to-day, 
we witness the failure—as shown by the 
appearance of this new Bill. Who say 
it will fail? The Irish Members? They 
told us the same thing last year, and to- 
day they are accepted as true prophets. 
Nay, more than these tell us it will 
fail. History tells us so, for history 
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does not contain the record of a Coercion 
Act that has been successful. I often 
think—[ /ronical cheers from Conservative 
Benches.|—I am sorry hon. Gentlemen 
recognize that as an exceptional circum- 
stance; I hope they will not judge me 
by themselves—I often think that if 
Englishmen honestly looked back on the 
Constitutional government of Ireland 
since the Union, they would display a 
great deal more modesty in the discus- 
sion of Irish affairs. For 80 years on 
either side of the House you have been 
seeking to govern Ireland. Whig and 
Tory, what have you done? How have 
you succeeded? Every measure that the 
Irish popular Party has asked for, you 
first of all denied, and finally granted. 
Every time you have brought in a Coer- 
cion Bill, they have denounced it, and, 
finally, you have had to admit its failure. 
And thus, after 80 years, you are placed 
in the position to-day, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) has told you, of having 
brought in the worst Coercion Bill ever 
placed before the public. [ Cries of “Di- 
vide!’”’] I hold it will be unsuccessful, 
becaues it does not deal with the real 
difficulty of the case. If the Bill would 
capture the murderers who committed 
that diabolical murder in Dublin, or the 
murderers who committed the equally 
diabolical murders in the West of Ire- 
land—the murders of Mrs. Smythe, of 
Mr. Herbert, and others—if it, in any 
way, would tend to the discovery and 
capture of the criminals, I would give it 
my support. It is a mistake, a great 
mistake, to suppose that English Radicals 
have any sympathy with criminals, and 
that they will not support the majesty 
and supremacy of the law just as much 
as Whig or Tory. But I do not believe 
that this Act will be successful in detect- 
ing crimes, and for this reason—it does 
so very little to meet the only great 
difficulty that exists in Ireland, and 
which the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) has pointed out. 
But I will appeal to a greater authority 
than the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets—to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself (Mr. Gladstone). He has not 
discovered only in 1882 what are the 
defects in the administration of the law 
in Ireland. On the 6th of January, 
1881, the right hon. Gentlemen the Prime 
Minister described our chronic difficulty 
in Ireland thus— 
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‘‘ Our justification for asking for such powers 
is, not that we have not sufficient police and 
military forces at our command—not that the 
stipendiary magistrates are unwilling to do their 
duty; . . . . not the difficulty, but the impos- 
sibility of procuring evidence.”—(3 Hansard, 
eclvii. 114.] 

Now, I ask, to what appreciable extent 
will this Bill help you to obtain this, so 
long as the people of Ireland labour 
under the conviction that they are under 
unjust laws, which they call on you to 
do away with? I was in hopes three 
weeks ago that at last we had entered 
on the right path. I never listened with 
more satisfaction to a speech than to that 
delivered by the Prime Minister—and 
though I have not been long in the 
House, I have heard his speeches more 
often than many older Members—but I 
never listened with more satisfaction to 
a speech of his than I did to that in 
which he, for the first time, I think, 
declared that his desire was to govern 
Ireland according to Irish opinion. In 
equally strong words, he stated that 
government by force was hostile to the 
British Constitution. What a fair vista 
was opened out to English Radicals 
three weeks ago; and yet now again, 
instead of advancing in that path, seek- 
ing the opinion of the people of Ire- 
land, and governing by Constitutional 
methods, we are drawn back again on 
the old, worn-out, miserable road we 
have travelled so often in vain. Why 
so? The right hon. Gentleman rejects 
the idea that the plan has been changed 
because of the assassinations. I took 
down his words just now. He said it 
was then the intention of the Government 
toallow a few weeks to elapse before legis- 
lating for Ireland at all. He intended, 
he said, to go on with the e/dture. Well, 
I cannot say I altogether like the ¢/é- 
ture; but, certainly, this was a discreet 
policy on the part of the Prime Minister. 
He wished to let feeling in Ireland settle 
down. Will the Government tell us 
why? Was it not in their secret souls, 
if not in their open councils, that they 
intended to wait in the hope that things 
would so settle, that peace and order 
would so overspread the country after 
the “suspects” were released, that it 
would be possible—happily possible— 
to proceed merely with remedial legisla- 
tion, letting the Coercion Acts expire 
without their being under the painful 
necessity of producing such a measure 


as this at all. I think I am right. 
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[‘*No, no!”] Then more is the pity if 
Iam wrong. | Cries of ‘‘ Divide!”] I 
am sorry to stand between the House 
and the disposition to divide; but I may 
be allowed a few minutes longer, as I 
am sure to say something that nobody 
else will say. I have imperfectly shown 
to the House that I cannot vote for this 
measure—first, because I think it will 
not succeed; and, secondly, because I 
will have no part or lot in continuing 
methods of government that have heaped 
nothing but failure and disgrace on the 
people of England. This Bill is not 
prepared for the good of Ireland, but 
out of deference to the sentiments of the 
pr of England. A Government 

d not last a week that did not bring 
in such a Bill; the present sentiment of 
the English people is such, and the feel- 
ing of hon. Members opposite is such, 
that if the Ministry had not brought in 
the Bill, they would have raised a loud 
ery that would have shaken the Govern- 
ment from their seats. How much 
longer are we to go on? [ Jronical 
cheers from the Conservative Benches.| I 
am sorry the House is getting impatient 
with me; but the people of Ireland have 
much more right to be impatient with 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
hon. Member to address himself to the 
Chair. 

Mr. STOREY: I was under the im- 
pression, Sir, that I was doing so; and, 
certainly, Iso intended. I say I am not 
disposed to support the Bill, for I can- 
not give my vote in support of a system 
that governs Ireland merely out of de- 
ference to the state of English Parties 
and of English sentiment. An hon. 
Member lectured the Radical Party a 
short time ago because we were disposed, 
he said, to make Ireland the sport of 
Party. Now, the Radical Party is not 
open to such a charge. The Radical 
Party have had no such opportunity to 
make Ireland its sport, because the 
Radical Party have never been in power; 
but what has been the case is, the Whig 
and Tory Parties have made Ireland 
their sport, and from time to time have 
sought to get into Office by supportin 
or opposing measures for Ireland. 
hold that if there had been a Radical 
Party, there had been no Coercion Act 
last year. If there had been 20 reso- 
lute men, firm in their convictions and 
determined in their opposition, joined 


[Second Naight. } 
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with the Irish Members, there would 
have been no Coercion Act last year, and 
we should have no Coercion Bill now. 
‘‘ But,” says the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
‘‘we must not make any compact with 
social revolutionists.””. Why not, if they 
are right? Why not make a compact 
with them? Whether he is right or 
myself, the whole question is not whe- 
ther we choose to call them by certain 
names. If they be right, we ought to 
join and ag 75 them, no matter what 
the result. But Whig and Tory com- 
bine to pass Ooercion Acts for Ireland, 
and between them Ireland comes to 
grief while we Radicals sit still. We 
screw up our courage to vote now and 
again against details; but we have not 
the resolution to declare—as we ought 
to declare—that the method of governing 
Ireland is rotten and bad, and only pro- 
ductive of mischief, and that the onlysuc- 
cessful method of governing Ireland is 
by Irishmen—men there are here. I will 
not speak of them there, on the opposite 
Benches, because I cannot trust them, 
or of these here, on this side, because I 
have never been able to discover if they 
have any opinions; but there are Irish 
Members in the House who have the 
courage of their opinions, and whom 
popular opinion has sent here, and I 
want to know will the House, some day, 
come to see that the true method of go- 
verning Ireland is to take the Members, 
in whom the people have confidence, and 
let them govern the country according 
to Irish ideas and for distinctly Irish 
purposes? I have only one thing more 
to say. The Prime Minister made a set- 
tlement of the affairs of the Transvaal. 
He did not, by that settlement, please 
some hon. Members in this House ; but 
I will take the liberty of refreshing his 
memory and that of the House with one 
citation from his speech. He said— 


“With regard to affairs in South Africa— 
(South Africa mind, not Ireland)—the principle 
on which we act is this—that believing that 
there were certain denrands upon us which were 
up to a certain point just, we determined to 
proceed on the principle of agreeing to these 
demands and conceding them at once, not in a 
haggling or huckstering spirit, not waiting for 
the chapter of accidents, not placing ourselves 
in a position when we would have had to yield 
to pressure or difficulty what we would be un- 
willing to yield to justice; but rather at once, 
when we had in the country an overwhelming 
force, sufficient beyond all. doubt to compel 


Mr. Storey 
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submission, to put down all military resistance 
to yield to justice a liberal interpretation.” 
How happy would it be for us—to put 
it on a lower level, how happy for the 
Liberal Party—if sentiments like these 
governed the Ministry in dealing with 
Ireland. What is our plan of governing ? 
If Ireland complains, we close our ears, 
They complain more loudly, and we 
ery, ‘‘Trouble us not.” Yet more 
loudly they cry out, and begin to agitate, 
and we say, ‘‘ Here are these Irish- 
men at it again.” They grow excited, 
and crimes begin to be committed by 
the more desperate among the popula- 
tion, against the wishes of their Leaders. 
Then, when this has risen to a height, 
when crime has come in to support 
political action, then, when the Govern- 
ment, Whig or Tory, has no other 
method of coping with it, it yields 
to force and pressure—ignobly yields, 
when it would have been better and 
more just to have listened to the de- 
mands of the people at first. I have not 
had many opportunities of speaking in 
the House, and it may be I shall not 
have many more; but I disagree with 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), who often tells us he hates the 
House. I am an Englishman. I re- 
verence the House and its traditions, as 
much as ever Whig or Tory did, and I 
am content, nay, I am anxious, that the 
House should grow in public fame and 
glory; but are you adding to its fame 
by continuing this method of governing 
Ireland by means of—first the rod, and 
then the sugar plum. I call on you to 
use a better method—trust the Irish 
people and the men they trust; give 
them sway in the land; and, whatever 
happens, we should be delivered from a 
condition of things which is discreditable 
to the freest Constitutional country in 
the world. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Mr. Speaker, 
I do not rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
replying to the speech to which we have 
just listened, nor indeed to continue the 
debate; but I rise for the purpose of 
answering an appeal which was made at 
an earlier period of the afternoon by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and which has subsequently 
been pressed upon the Government by 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). That appeal was made in very 
moderate terms and, I think, in a con- 
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ciliatory spirit; and it is one, therefore, | speedily with this Bill; and, this Bill 
which the Government feel bound to | once disposed of, we shall go on with 
consider carefully. The hon. Member | the Arrears Bill, which we regard as of 
for the City of Cork suggests that the | almost equal importance. , 

Government should give some assurance} Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, 


that they will delay the next stage of 
the Bill beyond Tuesday, on which day 
they had previously stated it had been 
their intention, or rather their hope, 
that the Bill might be taken in Com- 
mittee; and the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford suggests that we should take the 
Arrears Bill part passt with the Bill 


which is now under discussion. The 


that he fully admitted that the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland required 
| great strengthening ; but that, he would 
‘remark, was a very different affair from 
saying that the interests of justice re- 
quired that the liberties of the Irish 
people should be entirely suspended 
during the next three years. Until both 
sides of the House arose to the convic- 





Government are very anxious, as hasj|tion that the Government of Ireland 
already been stated, to take every con- | must have in it some element of the 
venient opportunity for going on with | Irish nation, and must have in it an 
the Arrears Bill. If any time whatever | Irish Executive and some Representa- 
is at our disposal which can properly be | tives of the men who were sent to the 
employed for that purpose, we shall cer- | House to represent the Irish people in 
tainly be disposed to devote it to it; but | Parliament, they would always be hav- 
we do not think that to say that in all ing Coercion Bills introduced. Upon 
cases and in all events the two measures | that ground he had uniformly voted 





should proceed pari passt with equal 
steps would conduce to the speedy pas- 
sage of either measure. As regards the 
suggestion that the Committee upon the 
Repression of Crime Bill might be de- 
layed, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork states that if that were done, he 
thought it would enable the Party with 
whom he generally works to consolidate 
their Amendments, and thus effect a 
shortening of the discussion. Certainly, 
the Government do not desire in any 
way to prevent the fullest possible fair 
discussion of the clauses of the Bill. 
They require in a complicated measure 
of this kind a great deal of considera- 
tion, and the Government will welcome 
all reasonable discussion of its clauses. 
The Government, however, think it will 
be desirable to go on with our original 
proposal, and to go into Committee upon 
the Bill on Tuesday next, with the un- 
derstanding that if the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork and his Friends find 
that the time is too short to enable them 
to put down all their Amendments, and if 
they should then make an appeal to us 
with regard tosome particularclause, then 
the Government will be willing to con- 
sider such an appeal, and postpone the 
clause to a subsequent day. In the 
meantime, it appears to us that the hon. 
Member and his Friends will be able to 
put down sufficient Amendments for the 
discussion on Tuesday, and, in that 
way, we shall be able to proceed most 


against the principle of coercion, and he 
would vote against this Bill. Nodoubt, 
the state of Ireland did require very 
serious consideration, and the law did 
require strengthening ; but the strength- 
ening must consist in administration, 
and in the belief of the people in the 
justice of the law. This Bill was not 
to be administered by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was notto be administered by 
the House of Commons. It would be 
administered by those paid individuals 
who were sometimes selected, as it 
appeared to him (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
upon the principle of getting those 
who were least adapted to administer 
the law in that country. The conse- 
quence would be that they would have 
in every village in Ireland people un- 
justly stopped and arrested by the police. 
They would then have a repetition of 
those acts which followed on the passing 
of the Coercion Acts of 1871, and the 
time of the House of Commons would 
perpetually be taken up by questions 
raised in consequence of the administra- 
tion of the law. Ireland was, at that 
moment, overrun with assassins. [{ ‘“‘ No, 
no!”] That was his opinion. He did 
not say it was the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He believed there was 
in Ireland a conspiracy of assassination 
which was pervading almost every part 
of the country. Therefore, he advocated 
the strengthening of the law. Yet he 


[ Second Night. | 
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objected to the kind of tribunal that was 
to be brought into operation under this 
Bill, both as to the powers which the 
Bill would put in the hands of stipen- 
diary magistrates, and to a great many 
other clauses, especially the Court of 
Judges in substitution of trial by jury. 
If they wanted to strengthen the jury 
system, why not adopt the Scotch jury 
system of verdicts by a majority; and 
why not allow the verdict of ‘not 
proven ;”’ and why not give the power 
of interrogating the accused? There 
were not many countries in which jus- 
tice was more impartially or more effica- 
ciously administered than in Scotland. 
To adopt this Bill, which seemed to him 
to be martial law under the name of 
something else, was a thing he would 
have no part in. A successful measure 
should give power to interrogate pri- 
soners as to their conduct, the giving of 
a verdict on the vote of the majority of 
the jurors, and the power to return open 
verdicts in the absence of evidence. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!””] He viewed with 
the greatest regret the hungry im- 
patience of the House to vote on this 
Bill without any discussion at all, and 
he had never seen anything in his life so 
extraordinary as what he might term the 
demoralization of Irish opinion. No- 
thing had struck him so forcibly as the 
“‘ sucking-dove criticism ”’ of this Bill by 
hon. Members opposite. He certainly 
had expected some real discussion from 
them. He had been particularly dis- 
appointed in the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who had just been let out of prison 
under circumstances which were credit- 
able, possibly, to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, but 
which were very discreditable to the 
hon. Member himself. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and 
*‘ Divide!” ] He felt it was useless to 
persist in opposing the Bill at present ; 
but he should propose considerable 
Amendments in Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, in the face 
of the recent Dublin tragedy, he felt it 
was only a matter of good taste to refrain 
from voting against the Motion for leave 
for the introduction of this Bill, which 
was of a most atrocious character. They 
all knew how much inclined the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
was to draw the long bow; but even if 
that Bill were 10 times as severe—10 


Mr, Miteheht Henry 
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times as stringent or atrocious as it had 
been said to be by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—he would still have 
supported it, if it had been framed for 
the purpose of detecting and punishing 
crime. Instead of doing that, however, 
it would strike at the very Constitution 
of Ireland. He objected to the tribunal 
of Judges. They were to be selected 
Judges, and that was tantamount to 
what the Irish people called a ‘‘ packed 
jury.” He raised no objection to that 
part of the Bill which dealt with the 
suppression of secret societies; but he 
believed that the administration of the 
last Coercion Act had done more to- 
wards fostering secret societies than all 
the Fenian organizations in that country. 
The Lord Lieutenant already had the 
power to prohibit public meetings ; and 
during the past six months he, or rather 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, had, in 
malice prepense, prevented every meet- 
ing in Ireland, for however legitimate 
@ purpose it might be. He (Mr. Callan) 
objected also to the general and unde- 
fined powers in regard to the detention 
of strangers. The clause with respect 
to newspapers gave more power to the 
police in Ireland than the French Act 
gave, even after the Orsini bombs ex- 
plosion, and was open to serious abuse. 
They spoke of the efficiency of the 
pee but the police administration of 

reland was the most ignoble and in- 
efficient that had ever come under his 
notice, and the administration of the 
past Coercion Act by the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had made his 
name, he believed justly, a name of evil 
memory in Ireland. The cause of the 
murders in Phoonix Park being allowed 
to be carried out was, he alleged, the 
thorough inefficiency of the Irish police 
and the withdrawing of all safeguards 
for protection. [Cries of *‘ Divide!”] 
He knew what he was about; he did not 
wish to talk the Bill out, and would sit 
down before the division time came. He 
trusted that they would not go into Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, and that before that 
time the fiery cross would be sent round, 
and that every Whig, Tory, and Home 
Ruler would be in his place, so that the 
Irish people could know who should be 
marked as black sheep. He hoped that 
every Irishman who was not in his place 
would receive at the hands of his con- 
stituents, at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, political annihilation, 
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Prevention of Crime 


The House divided :—Ayes 383 ; Noes 


45: Majority 338. 


AYES. 

Acland, ©. T. D. Causton, R. K. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Cavendish, Lord E. 

ew, W. Cecil, Lord E. H. B.G. 
Ainsworth, D. Chamberlain, rt rt. hn. J. 
Alexander, Colonel Cheetham, J. F. 
Allen, W. 8. Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Allman, R. L. Christie, W. L. 
Allsopp, C. Clarke, J. C. 
Anderson, G. Clifford, C. C. 
Armitage, B. Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Armitstead, G. Coddington, W 
Asher, A. Cohen, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Colman, J. J. 
Balfour, Sir G. Compton, F. 
Balfour, J. B. Corbett, J. 
Balfour, J. 8. Corry, J.P 
Baring, T. C. Cotes, C. C. 
Baring, Viscount Cotton, W. J. R. 
Barnes, A Courtauld, G. 
Barran, J. Courtney, L. H. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Cowan, J. 
Bass, H Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Bateson, Sir T. Crichton, Viscount 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beach,rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. de la P. 
Biddulph, M. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 


Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 

Brise, Colonel R. 

a ae hon. W. St. 


Bruce, rt. ‘hon. Lord ©. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Bulwer, J. R. 


Cameron, D. 

Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 

my rae - Bannerman, 


Carington, hon. R. 
omen, hon. Col. 


Cartwright, Ww. C. 


Cropper, J. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 


Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davey, H 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Dawnay, Col. hon. i P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C 

De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, T. A. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J.C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Earp, T. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 
Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, Sir ; 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. S. 
Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, 
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Fenwick-Bisset, M. James, W. H. 
Fe  % Jardine, R. 
Finch, G. H. Jenkins, D. J. 
Findlater, W. 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzpatrick, hn, B.E.B 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Floyer, J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Sir O. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T’. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Fry, L. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Givan, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Langton, W. S. 
Gorst, J. fe. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A.S8. 


Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Hope, rt. hn. A. J.B.B. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 

Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, Sir H. 


Johnson, rt. ‘hon. W. M. 
Jones-Parry, L. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Col. R. N. F. 
Kinnear, J. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laing, 8 


8, 8. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lawrence, W. 


Leatham, W. H. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Leigh, R. 

Levett, T. J. 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Lloyd, M. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, OC. F. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Magniac, C. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, R. B. 

Maskely ne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, H. 

Master, T. W. C. 
Matheson, A. 
Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Monk, C. J. 

Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, 8. 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Mundella, rt. hon. A.J. 
Munts, P. H. 

Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
oe rt. hn. Sir 


O'Donoghue, The 


ow, 
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Phipps, C. N. P. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Porter, A. M. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 

Powell, W. R. H. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 

Pulley, J. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J. 

Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rankin, J. 

Rathbone, W. 


Repton, G. W. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C. 
Rothschild,Sir N. M. de 


Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Salt, T. 

Samuelson, H. 
Schreiber, C. 
a rt. hon. 


Scott, M. D. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
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Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J. E. 

Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stewart, J. 

Summers, W. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor,rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Tennant, C. 
Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 


Waugh, E. 
Webster, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitley, E. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, S. 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 

Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woolf, 8. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 
Biggar, J. G. Finigan, J. L. 
Blake, J. A. Gray, E. D. 
Brooks, M. Healy, T. M. 
Byrne, G. M. Henry, M. 
Callan, P. Labouchere, H. 
Collings, J. Lalor, R 
Corbet, W. J. Lawson, Sir W. 
Cowen, J. Leamy, E. 
Dillon, J. Lyons, R. D. 
Dillwyn, L. L. M‘Carthy, J. 
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M‘Coan, J. C. Power, J. O'C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. Russell, C. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Sexton, T. 
Martin, P. Shaw, W. 
Molloy, B. C. Sheil, E. 
Nelson, I. Storey, 8. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Sullivan, T. D. 
O’Connor, A. Synan, E. J. 
O'Connor, T. P. Taylor, P. A. 
O'Donnell, F. H. Thomasson, J. P. 
= Mahon, Col. Thompson, T. C. 
he 
O'Kelly, J. TELLERS. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. Power, R. 
Parnell, C. 8. Redmond, J. E. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next, at Two of the clock. 


And it being now five minutes past 
Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its Sitting. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— > Qo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


OPENING OF NATIONAL MUSEUMS, &c. 
ON SUNDAY.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD, in rising 
to move— 

‘* That seeing the success which has attended 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
opening on Sundays the National Museums and 
Galleries in the suburban districts of London 
and in the City of Dublin, this House is of 
opinion that the time has arrived for extending 
this action to all Museums and Galleries sup- 
ported by National funds,” 
said, that though the movement on this 
question had greatly gained in the coun- 
try, that House had not been called upon 
to expressan opinion since 1879, when the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) brought forward a Motion on 
the subject. The hon. Member was fond 
of leading forlorn hopes, and he might 
have been afraid that if he brought this 
question forward now he might have on 
his side a considerable majority. The 
matter, however, had been greatly 
argued out-of-doors, and in ‘another 
place,”’ and he thought the supporters 
of the movement had every reason to be 
gratified with the result of the argu- 
ment. The principal argument brought 
against the Resolution was, that they 
wished to secularize the Sunday, and, 
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as it was called, destroy the religious 
character of the day. In trying to 
controvert these things, he did not 
need to dwell on the Sabbataiacal argu- 
ment, because he did not think they 
should hear that it was a wicked thing 
to visit Galleries and look at objects of 
Art. It had often struck him that al- 
though the Founder of our religion 
probably said more on the superstition 
of the Pharisees in Judea on this sub- 
ject than any other, this superstition had 
formed a large part in our religious ob- 
servances in this country. That super- 
stition, he thought, was a good deal 
diminished now ; but although they did 
not hear the Sabbataiacal argument in 
its crudest form, they were told they 
wished to provide alternatives for reli- 
gious worship on Sunday. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Caine) had an Amendment 
on the Paper to the effect that such 
Museums and Galleries should not be 
opened before 1 o’clock on Sundays; 
and if that safeguard were added to the 
Resolution, which he would readily con- 
sent to, it would not be possible to main- 
tain that they wished to take away the 
facilities for worship on Sunday. He 
came to the more important argument, 
that the opening of these places would 
diminish the character of the Sunday as 
a day of rest. It was quite true that 
his proposal would involve a certain 
amount of Sunday labour on the part of 
officials of different kinds ; but the prin- 
ciple of Sunday labour by the few for 
the benefit of the many was already 
acted upon to a large extent, with the 
most beneficial results. Besides, it would 
be perfectly possible to make arrange- 
ments for allowing those who would be 
employed in Museums, &c., on Sundays 
to obtain an equivalent holiday in the 
week. If the opponents of this scheme 
went against the employment of any 
persons on Sundays, then he thought 
these opponents ought to go further, and, 
if they were consistent, they ought to 
move that the Museums and Galleries 
already open should be closed ; because 
the suburban Museums already open 
employed a far larger number of men 
than would be required in large towns 
in the shape of railway officials, omni- 
bus drivers, &c., engaged in the convey- 
ance of the people for the City. He 
would give a few figures as to the rela- 
tive attendances on Sundays and week- 
days. Last year the number of Sunday 
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attendances at Kew was 411,512; the 
week-day attendances 425,116; so that 
the visitors on Sunday were nearly equal 
to the visitors on the other six days of 
the week. The smallest number of at- 
tendances on any one Sunday was 281 ; 
on any one week-day, two. On May 14 
the number of visitors at Kew was 
23,000. After that, he did not think 
anybody would be found to move that 
the suburban Museums should be closed, 
because it would be certain to be rejected 
by the House, and to create indignation 
out-of-doors. No doubt, they should 
hear the argument about this proposal 
being the ‘“‘thin end of the wedge.” 
This Resolution was the thick end of 
the wedge, The thin end was when the 
suburban Museums and the Museum at 
Dublin were opened. His Motion did not 
affect in any way the opening of music 
halls and other places called trading 
places of amusement. To open such 
places on Sunday it would be necessary 
to have separate legislation, which would 
meet, not only with the opposition of the 
highly-organized bodies who were op- 
posed to his proposal, but also of those 
who were in favour of it. There wasno 
chance of such a measure being carried. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
M‘Arthur) said the opening of Museums 
on Sundays would be injurious ; but his 
position would be much stronger if, in- 
stead of ‘‘ would be injurious,” they 
could say “‘ had been injurious,” and 
that where the custom prevailed it had 
led to the demand for the opening of all 
sorts of places of amusement. There 
had been no such demand in Dublin, 
and no desire had been expressed on the 
part of the inhabitants where such places 
were opened that they should be closed. 
The mention of Dublin brought him to 
Edinburgh, in this way. Several Scottish 
Members had asked him whether he 
proposed to include Scotland in his Mo- 
tion. He wished, in putting forward 
his Resolution, to make it as general as 
possible, and to affirm a principle. Now, 
he had no authority to exclude in his 
Resolution the people of Edinburgh from 
the benefits which he asked should be 
conferred on the people of London ; but 
if Scottish Members differed from him 
on the subject, he could see no objection 
whatever to their receiving from the Go- 
vernment that amount of Home Rule 
which Dublin had hitherto enjoyed. He 
hoped, however, that whatever the feel- 
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ings of Scottish Members about Edin- 
burgh, these would not induce them to 
vote against the liberty of the people of 
London. As things were, at present the 
only place anyone had to go to was the 
public-house. The churches were shut 
up for many hours on the Sunday. In 
Roman Catholic countries the churches 
were open all day for the purpose of 
worship, of rest, and of thought; but 
we were so fond of closing everything 
on Sunday, that we locked up our 
churches during several hours of that 
day. If the Local Option majority were 
in earnest they would support this Reso- 
lution, which, though it did not deal 
directly with the Temperance question, 
provided an attraction for the people 
on the day when the temptations to in- 
temperance were the greatest. Some 
might say the right way was to shut up 
the public-houses altogether on Sundays. 
He was one of those people; but if they 
did shut up the ellie hateak the de- 
mand for opening some other places 
would be far stronger than now. He 
had heard it said the working classes 
would not avail themselves of the 
privilege of going to these Museums 
and Galleries if they were open. He 
did not believe that at all. But there 
were others than the so-called working- 
classes, business men and clerks, who 
worked very hard, who, at the end of a 
day’s work, would much rather go home 
than into the glaring gaslights of a 
Museum or Picture Gallery. Those 
people had a right to see the treasures 
of which they were joint owners on the 
only day it was convenient for them to 
go there. Some people said the opening 
of these places would give an encourage- 
ment to the employment of all kinds of 
labour for the purpose of money-making. 
He did not believe in a tendency of that 
kind, because everything was going in 
an opposite direction at the present time. 
Bank holidays had been established ; 
shopkeepers and others gave their em- 
ployés Saturday half-holidays; and Trade 
Unions had secured great advantages in 
these respects to their members. He 
did not think, therefore, that his Motion 
would be at all likely to be attended 
with that result. The hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Broadhurst) in- 
tended to suggest that Museums and 
Art Galleries should be open from 6 till 
10 on three evenings in each week. That 
would not be a good arrangement; but, 


Mr. George Howard 
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whether it would or not, it would be 
useless as a substitute for Sunday open- 
ing. He (Mr. Howard) was informed 
that the experiment of throwing open 
the Museum and Reading Room at 
Stoke-upon-Trent on Sundays was com- 
menced in January last, and had, so far, 
proved a success ; and that an increased 
attendance was expected in consequence 
of the loans made from the Collection at 
South Kensington. He congratulated 
the Vice President of the Council on the 
assistance he gave to that movement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the municipal Museums of Man- 
chester and Birmingham were open on 
Sunday afternoon, and that he could not 
think of not making loans to them. But 
why should the people of those towns be 
more favoured than the people of Lon- 
don? There were several Collections in 
London on which they had a special 
claim. The Cartoons of Raphael, which 
had been taken from Hampton Court, 
where they could be seen on Sundays, 
were shut up at South Kensington, 
where nobody could see them. Again, 
the Sheepshanks Collection, which had 
been left with a special request that it 
might be open to the public on Sundays, 
was not visible on that day. Having 
quoted a passage written from Berlin 
by Mr. Cobden, in 1838, to the effect 
that the sober German thought his open 
Tivoli gardens and theatres better than 
the drunkenness and filth of an English 
labouring man’s Sunday, the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he did not ask for the 
opening of Tivoli gardens and theatres, 
but for something which would not only 
make the working man’s Sunday more 
cheerful, but more elevating also. He 
hoped that by their vote they would en- 
able the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) to enable the public to see 
the treasures in South Kensington on 
Sunday. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. BURT, in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, said, that its supporters were not 
innovators, but they simply asked the 
House to extend and carry out logically 
a principle which was already in partial 
operation, and which had proved very 
successful in the parts of the country 
where it had been tried. What reason 
could there be for objecting to the open- 
ing of the National Gallery, the South 
Kensington Museum, and the British 
Museum on Sunday, in addition to the 
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other places already open on that day? It any evils in this matter. There was evi- 


could not be alleged 


at there was any- | dence to show that the feeling of working 


thing irreligious or demoralizing in the | men was in favour of this movement, for 
works of Art and other objects in those | in every place in which a working men’s 


Institutions. Many of them were dis- 
tinctly of a religious caste—all of them 
were pure and elevating in their nature 
and character; and he thought, there- 
fore, that to be consistent they ought 
to carry out the principle already re- 
cognized and adopted. It was urged 
that the opening of Museums on Sun- 
day would add seriously to Sunday 
labour. He entirely sympathized with 
that objection, and he should cer- 
tainly oppose anything which tended in 
that direction; but experience showed 
that, in proportion to the large numbers 
of people who were interested in viewing 
the works of Art exhibited in those 
places, the number of attendants re- 
quired on Sunday was almost infinitesi- 
mal. The number of people who in 1880 
visited the Galleries thrown openthrough 
the influence of the Sunday Society was 
between 17,000 and 18,000, and the 
highest number of attendants on any 
given day was five, though, on one occa- 
sion, 3,300 visitors were present. Last 
year upwards of 19,000 people visited 
the same places, and again the high- 
est number of attendants was five, 
though the visitors, on one particular 
occasion, were between 3,000 and 4,000. 
That appeared conclusive in the direc- 
tion of showing that very few attend- 
ants were needed to look after those who 
visited the Galleries on the Sunday. The 
Museums and Galleries had on those oc- 
casions been very much crowded, clearly 
indicating that there was a great demand 
on the part of the inhabitants of London 
for such advantages, while there was also 
evinced the utmost good behaviour on 
the part of all who were privileged to 
enjoy them. Reference had been made 
to the absence of Petitions; but though 
he was one of those who did not under- 
estimate the value of Petitions, it was 
possible to overrate them. His expe- 
rience went to show that the tendency 
was to restrict Sunday labour. It had 
been limited already, not through the 
action of the employers of labour, but of 
the workmen themselves, who probably, 
from economical and social, quiteas much 
as from religious considerations, had a 
confirmed disinclination to Sunday la- 
bour, and in the future they would be 
quite able to protect themselves from 
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club had been established, that club was 
open on Sunday. Tliere was this en- 
couraging feature about these clubs, that 
the working men members had volun- 
tarily thrown aside the idle and frivolous, 


| though innocent, amusements in which 





they indulged on the other days, and 
devoted their time to listening to lectures 
and to other solid methods of improve- 
ment. With regard to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), as to opening Museums at least 
three evenings in the week, while he 
thoroughly appreciated the object he had 
in view, he quite agreed with the Mover 
of the Resolution in considering it as not 
an Amendment to the Resolution before 
the House. The proposition of the hon. 
Member could not be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for opening the Museums on Sun- 
days, because the great mass of the 
working men, after a long day’s work, 
were scarcely capable of enjoying the 
works of Art exhibited in the Museums 
and Picture Galleries. Moreover, the 
best of the working men would like to 
take their wives and children to the Mu- 
seums ; but this they could not do at late 
hours in the evening. Then many people 
not ordinarily included in the term work- 
ing men—such as clerks and shop-atten- 
dants, who worked during long hours at 
tedious occupations—would derive great 
benefit from the opening of these In- 
stitutions on Sunday. While he sym- 
pathized with the motives of those who, 
from religious considerations, took an 
opposite view upon this subject, he could 
not understand those opponents who 
looked with equanimity upon the open- 
ing of beershops on Sundays, while they 
opposed the opening of these National 
Institutions on Sundays; and he was 
glad to see that public opinion was gra- 
dually tending in the direction of closing 
these beershops on Sunday, while, at 
the same time, providing healthy and 
elevating places of improvement in their 
stead. He trusted that the House would 
support the present Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“seeing the success which has attended the 
action of Her Majesty's Government in opening 
on Sundays the National Museums and Gal- 
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leries in the suburban districts of London and 
in the city of Dublin, this House is of opinion 
that the time has arrived for extending this 
action to all Museums and Galleries supported 
by National funds,” —(Mr. George Howard,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR: Sir, I freely 
admit that my hon. Friends the Mover 
and Seconder of this Resolution are in- 
fluenced by pure motives and good in- 
tentions. I hope they will give me 
credit for being actuated by similar mo- 
tives, and by a sense of duty in opposing 
the Motion. My hon. Friends think that 
the adoption of this Resolution by the 
House would be a step in the right di- 
rection, and would do good. I believe 
it would be a retrogressive movement in 
the direction of a Continental Sunday, 
and would do harm. My hon. Friends 
believe that the policy which they advo- 
cate would promote temperance, and be 
a great advantage to the working classes. 
I contend that it would largely increase 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks; 
that it would be injurious to the best 
interests of the nation, and especially 
of working men. My hon. Friends in- 
form us that the success which has at- 
tended the opening of Museums and 
Art Galleries on Sunday convinces them 
that the time has arrived when it is de- 
sirable to open all State-supported Mu- 
seums and Institutions of the kind on 
the same day. I argue that the step 
proposed is unnecessary, that the time 
for it has not arrived, and, I hope, may 
never come. I do not deny that some 
measure of success has attended the 
opening of Libraries, Art Galleries, and 
Museums where the experiment has 
been tried; but it has not been the 
kind of success which the Sunday So- 
ciety, or, as I think it should more pro- 
perly be called, the anti-Sunday Society, 
profess to wish to achieve, for they pro- 
fess to be most anxious to benefit the 
working classes, and to wean men from 
the public-house. Now, Sir, I doubt 
not many persons have visited these 
places of amusement or instruction that 
have been opened on Sunday; but if 
that fact is to be brought forward as 
an argument in favour of Sunday open- 
ing, then we have only to open the 
theatres, music halls, dancing saloons, 
and similar places, in order to see mul- 
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titudes flocking to them. The same 
argument will hold good, and the nu. 
merical success of the experiment will 
be urged as a reason why we should 
proceed further in the same direction, 
until every bulwark for the protection 
of our English Sunday, to which we owe 
so much, is swept away. Again, if we 
look for the working men who were to 
be reclaimed from drunkenness and in- 
duced to enjoy purer pleasures and cul- 
tivate higher tastes, I am convinced that 
the attempts made, however well in- 
tended, have utterly and lamentably 
failed. I am assured by persons who 
have made it their business to watch the 
effect of Sunday opening of Museums 
and Art Galleries, and judge for them- 
selves, that the vast majority of those 
who visit such Institutions on Sunday 
are persons who could, without much in- 
convenience, visit them equally well on 
week-days, and that the number of 
working men who attended is almost 
infinitesimal. Nor do I believe that even 
the few who attended have been weaned 
from the public-house ; and my convic- 
tion is that not a single drunkard has 
been reclaimed, orever will be reclaimed, 
by such means. Then as to the won- 
derful success which has crowned the 
zealous efforts of the so-called Sunday 
League and Sunday Society. I think a 
little investigation will prove, as I have 
already intimated, that it is more image 
nary than real. Take Birmingham, for 
example—of which we have heard so 
much. It is said that the opening of 
the Art Gallery there has been a great 
success. Well, I find the average at- 
tendance during the past three years has 
been: In 1878, 942; in 1880, 749; and 
in 1881, 547. It is evident, therefore, 
that less interest is taken in what was at 
first regarded as an experiment; that 
the attendance is steadily decreasing; 
and that even the highest average at- 
tendance of 942 out of a population of 
upwards of 400,000 cannot be regarded 
as indicating success. I am also in- 
formed that in Manchester and other 
places a large proportion of those who 
attend are young lads or young men and 
girls, who spend their time in idle gossip, 
or in reading comic and illustrated 
papers, which they could read equally 
well athome. But what about the want 
of success? If so much good has been 
accomplished by this means, how is it 





| that so few towns in the country seem 
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disposed to accept the boon offered, or 
to take the advice of the Sunday Society? 
How is it that efforts made to open Mu- 
seums, Libraries, and Art Galleries have 
failed in London, Salford, Leeds, Bolton, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and other places, 
while in some cases the proposal has 
been rejected by overwhelming majori- 
ties? Iam aware statistics are regarded 
as tiresome and uninteresting; but I 
hope the House will bear with me while 
I give a few to prove the correctness of 
what I have stated. In 1879 an attempt 
was made to open the Guildhall Library. 
The motion was defeated by 104 against 
34. Last year a similar motion was 
brought forward, and was defeated by 
97 against 25, giving the larger majority 
of 72 in a smaller house. In Notting- 
ham a resolution was brought forward 
in 1879 to open the Castle Museum on 
Sunday, and was defeated by the narrow 
majority of 3. In 1880 a similar motion 
was defeated by 32 against 24, giving a 
majority of 8, and in 1881 the motion 
was defeated by 34 votes against 8, giv- 
ing a majority of no less than 26 against 
the opening of Museums, thus proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
feeling against Sunday opening had 
steadily and very largely increased. In 
Keswick the experiment of Sunday open- 
ing was tried for several years, and 
failed. In Maidstone, after an experi- 
ment lasting three years, the Town 
Council decided, by 16 votes against 3, 
to close their Museum and Library on 
Sunday. The results of Sunday open- 
ing were strongly condemned by the 
Mayor, and the Librarian writes, in 
answer to a gentleman who wished to 
obtain authentic information upon the 
subject— 

“ We have a great many persons who visit this 
place continually ; but that which I wrote was 
my first impression in the matter, which is now 
quite changed. I have given myself plenty of 
time to study the people who visit on Sunday ; 
and I have come to the conclusion that the In- 
stitution is made use of simply for a meeting- 
house of young people (lads and servant-girls— 
these we are continually turning out), who 
never come to the place during the week, or 
very rarely, and care for nothing, The lads 
who go into the Library look at nothing else 
than The Illustrated London News, and it is very 


' seldom anyone requires a book on any subject. 


I do not consider the place is made use of in a 
proper manner, and it does not serve the end 
which we might have expected. I wasin favour 
of it; but I cannot support it any longer. Mind 
you this, if I thought it tended towards doin 
good, or that the people came to study an 
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learn anything, I should continue to support 
the opening of the Institution; but my expe- 
rience now teaches me better.” 


Now, Sir, if the truth were honestly 
told, my impression is that we would 
have a good deal of similar evidence 
respecting other places open on Sunday 
which my hon. Friends are authorized 
to represent as having been very suc- 
cessful. But, Sir, while I do not think 
men would be weaned from the public- 
house, I fear there would be weaning 
of a much more objectionable character. 
My conviction is that next to the ordi- 
nance of public worship, Sunday schools 
have done more to civilize, to benefit, 
to bless, and to promote good order, 
obedience to the law, and the moral, 
intellectual, and religious improvement 
of the masses than any other agency ; 
and if Museums, Art Galleries, and 
similar Institutions are open on Sundays 
many young persons would probably be 
induced to go there instead of to Sun- 
day school, and to form habits and 
make acquaintances that might be the 
reverse of beneficial tothem. It is also 
argued that the course recommended by 
my hon. Friends would promote tem- 
perance. I hold, as I have already in- 
timated, that it would largely increase 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
or drinks, for you must have refresh- 
ment stalls at which wine, spirits, and 
ale will be sold and largely consumed. 
If we require proof of this, we have it 
in the fact that the vast majority of 
publicans are in favour of Sunday open- 
ing, because they are well aware it will 
be to their advantage. When applica- 
tion was made for a music licence for 
the Surrey Gardens in 1875 it was stated 
that on 13 acres of ground there were 
no less than eight drinking bars, and 
free passes were given largely for the 
sake of profits on drinks. At Brighton 
it was stated that 14 persons were em- 
ployed in the public-house department 
when the Aquarium was open all day 
on Sunday. I might give more state- 
ments of a similar kind to prove that, 
just in proportion as you open such 
places, you must afford facilities for ob- 
taining drink and increase the tempta- 
tion to take it. Again, it is asserted 
that much good and no evil results from 
the opening of Art Galleries and places 
of amusement on the Continent. Will 
the House permit me to read a short 
extract from a German paper to show 
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the fallacy of this argument? Thewriter, 
after referring to the proper observance 
of the Sunday, proceeds— 

‘“« We Germans, and we Schleswig-Holsateiners 
not the least, are, to a great extent, far removed 
from such a celebration of Sunday. The day of 
rest and of most elevated joy is too often robbed 
of its honour. The forenoon of Sunday is given 
up to work and the afternocn to pleasure. That 
which can elevate man is often despised, but 
that which degrades him is sought after. On 
Sunday the policemen reap their most abundant 
harvests; on Sunday children occasion the 
greatest anxiety; on Sunday evening, above 
all other days, does the wife anticipate the 
return of her husband with a foreboding heart. 
Drunkenness and riotousness celebrate their 
greatest triumph on Sunday ; and most of the 
misdemeanours are committed on that day, or 
are intimately connected with the misuse of it. 
We turn, therefore, to our own countrymen 
with the urgent request that they would, in 
their various spheres, endeavour to procure for 
the Sunday a more honourable observance in 
our land. If the Sunday acquires a different 
character the national life will rest upon a 
securer basis. Wilhelm von Humboldt justly 
said that the future of our nation depended 
upon the observance of the Sunday. The Sun- 
day question is not that of a Party, but the 
common cause of all who have the true good of 
the people at heart. Not merely the Church, 
but the State and the family as well, must 
demand and promote a right observance of 
Sunday.” 

Now, Sir, I think it is much to be 
regretted that, while thoughtful men on 
the Continent are anxious to remedy 
the evils and mistakes of the past, and 
avert the dangers of the future, some of 
our people are endeavouring to move in 
an opposite direction, and deprive many 
of their Sunday as a day of rest and 
enjoyment. As to the necessity for Sun- 
day as a day of rest, I do not think it is 
necessary for me to say much. Even 
those who advocate Sunday opening 
argue in favour of one day’s rest in 
seven; but they think that men com- 
pelled to work on Sunday might rest 
during some week-day, and thus secure 
compensation. This may seem very good 
in theory, but it could never be carried 
out on a large scale; and perhaps the 
best answer to the proposal is that large 
numbers of men who now work on 
Sundays seldom get even a holiday, 
much less one day in seven, to recruit 
their exhausted energies, for want of 
which many of them sink into prema- 
ture graves. Almost innumerable proofs 
of this might be adduced; but there is 
one very striking illustration which I 
would like to mention; I believe I 
alluded to it on a former occasion, but 
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not during the present Parliament. Hon, 
Members are aware that until very re- 
cently there were large tracts of country 
in Australia that had never been ex- 
plored. Numerous attempts were made 
to cross the Continent and to ascertain 
the nature of those unknown regions, 
and there were many failures and some 
loss of life. A short time before I left 
the Colony, some 18 or 20 years ago, an 
attempt was made which it was hoped 
would prove successful, and one of the 
strongest parties ever organized for the 
pesprce left Melbourne under _pecu- 
iarly favourable circumstances. Camels 
were imported; a sufficient number of 
men and horses were secured; the 
leaders were men of great energy and 
considerable scientific attainments; ample 
stores were collected, and every pro- 
vision was made to preserve the health 
and lives of the party. But the leader 
made a great and fatal mistake. He 
paid no regard to Sunday as a day of 
rest, although he rested occasionally on 
week-days. I will not detain the House 
by entering into details. It is sufficient 
to state that I believe all the animals 
and all the men, except one man, 
perished, and he was rescued to tell the 
melancholy tale, after having been some 
weeks or months with the aborigines, 
who treated him kindly, and assisted 
him to eke out life by getting and eating 
a kind of wild corn or grain called 
nardoo by the Natives. Well, Sir, we 
have, I am happy to say, an illustration 
of a different kind. A few years after 
the time to which I have just alluded 
another exploring party was organized 
to start from Queensland, I think from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. It was also 
well arranged and ably conducted ; but 
the leader, Mr. Landsborough, adopted 
what proved to be sounder policy. He 
set out with the determination not to 
travel on Sunday, unless compelled to 
do so, to reach water, or owing to some 
necessity ; and it is impossible to read 
the very interesting Reports of the two 
expeditions without being struck with 
the different policy pursued and the 
different result. I have already stated 
the sad result of the expedition con- 
ducted by Burk and Wills, and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that Mr. 
Landsborough and his party traversed 
the same desolate country without the 
loss of man or beast. It is just possible 
circumstances may have been more far 
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yourable for them in some respects, 
although I have never heard this stated ; 
but I think the reasonable probability 
is that had Burk and Wills given them- 
selves and their men and cattle the 
regular rest of the Sunday the lives of 
those brave and energetic men might 
have been saved. We have numerous 
testimonies in support of the great ad- 
vantage of Sundayrest. Lord Palmerston 
ascribed the remarkable vigour which 
he retained in old age to the circum- 
stance that he had all his life given 
himself up to rest on Sunday. Lord 
Beaconsfield, speaking on one occasion 
in opposition to a Motion similar to the 
one now before the House, is reported 
to have said— 


“Of all divine institutions the most divine is 
that which secures a day of rest for men. I 
hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever 
conceded to man. It is the corner-stone of 
civilization, and its removal might even affect 
the health of the people. It (the opening of 
Museums on Sunday) is a great change, and 
those who suppose for a moment that it could be 
limited to that proposal will find they are mis- 
taken.” 


Lord Macaulay said— 


“While industry is suspended, while the 
plough lies in the furrow, while the exchange is 
silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, 
a process is going on quite as important to the 
wealth of the nation as any process which is 
performed on more busy days. Man, the 
machine of machines, is repairing and winding- 
up, so that he returns to his labours on Monday 
with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, and 
with new corporeal vigour.’’ 


Adam Smith writes— 


“The Sabbath as a political institution is of 
inestimable value, independently of its claims to 
Divine authority.” 

Almost innumerable quotations of a 
similar character might be given not 
only from the speeches and writings of 
great and good men of the past, but 
also from many eminent men who are 
still happily with us, including the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Prime Mi- 
nister ; but 1 fear to tax the patience of 
hon. Members too severely. Our oppo- 
nents, however, assert with singular in- 
consistency that they do not wish to do 
away with or abolish the day of rest. 
They would advocate a day of rest during 
the week for those who labour on Sun- 
day. I have already said it is all very 
well in theory, but it cannot be carried 
out in practice. It is not done now with 
those who toil, some of whom are at 
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work from 15 to 18 hours out of the 24 
every day, Sunday included, and seldom 
have a day of rest, except, perhaps, one 
Sunday out of four, while many do not 
even get so much. Now, Sir, I am not 
one of those who attach little impor- 
tance to the religious aspect of this 
question, but I believe Christianity has 
made us what we are as a nation, and 
that just in proportion as we secu- 
larize the Sunday we lessen the influ- 
ence of the Christianity we profess; or, 
to quote the language of Count Mon- 
talembert— 

‘‘There can be no religion without public 
worship, and there can be no public worship 
without a Sabbath.” 

But I oppose this Motion chiefly on the 
ground that it would, in my opinion, be 
injurious to the best interests of the 
working classes. We must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by the idea that 
the proposal refers only to the National 
Galleries and Museums. Everyone who 
reflects for a moment upon the subject 
must know perfectly well that opening a 
few places of the kind in London would 
be like a drop in a bucket. Even if 
people were disposed to visit them in 
crowds the number they could accommo- 
date is small; but what we are asked to 
do is to grant the permission of the 
British House of Commons to break 
down another barrier for the preserva- 
tion of our national Sunday. This will 
be used as a powerful lever to break 
down similar barriers all over the King- 
dom, and the next demand will be for 
the repeal of the law which prohibits 
money payments for places of amusement 
open on Sundays. Now, Sir, I hold we 
have nothing to do with gentlemen or 
municipalities who throw open their 
public or private Galleries or Museums; 
but I trust this House will not, by sanc- 
tioning the opening of State-supported 
Institutions, set an example which would 
inevitably lead to the opening of almost 
innumerable places of amusement on 
Sundays, all over the Kingdom, and toa 
vast increase of Sunday labour of various 
kinds. It is all very well to say the 
working classes are independent and 
quite able to protect themselves. Sir, it 
is not so; there are tens of thousands 
who cannot protect themselves against 
the slavery to which they are compelled 
to submit, and to whom the condition 
described in the seven-day cabman’s song 


is equally applicable, 
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“Drive, drive, drive, 
In sunshine, frost, and rain, 
Ever to labour, yet never to thrive, 
The brand of the outcast Cain ; 


Dinner and church and play, | 
Rail and rout and ball, 

Till life and health are worn away, 
And never a rest at all. 

In Sabbaths I have no ees 
My part in my soul I doubt, 

A tempest is raging within my heart, 
That rivals the storm without. 

For it’s drive, drive, drive, 
Till labour shall stop my breath ; 

Body and mind alike diseased, 
And both at the door of death.”’ 


Sir, whatever else might be the effect of 
opening additional places of amusement 
throughout the country, no one can 
doubt or deny that one result would be 
to increase largely the number of those 
who would have thus to toil. Of this the 
more thoughtful and better class of 
working men are well aware. One of 
their ablest leaders and advocates, Mr. 
Lucraft, who has heen a most useful 
member of the School Board for London 
since its formation, and who was one of 
the candidates for the Tower Hamlets at 
the General Election, in answer to a 
question whether he would vote for 
opening Musuems on Sunday, is reported 
to have given the following answer :— 


‘¢ As to the opening of Museums on Sunday, 
he looked at it from purely a workman’s point 
of view, and he should not like to work seven 
days instead of six. He therefore could not vote 
for opening Museums on Sunday.” 


The answer was responded to by cheers ; 
and I may add that Mr. Lucraft is not 
either a bigoted or ignorant Sabbatarian, 
anxious to restrict the liberty or enjoy- 
ment of working men, but a real and 
earnest friend, who has the perspicacity 
to perceive that the tendency of the 
course advocated by the Mover and 
Seconder of this Resolution is in the 
direction of general Sunday labour, and 
of seven days’ work for six days’ wages. 
Sir, Sunday is a great advantage and a 
great blessing to all who make a proper 
use of it; but it is pre-eminently so to 
working men. To them it is a priceless 
boon, a rich heritage, which, if they are 
wise and understand their own interests, 
they will not be easily induced to part 
with. Our great national poet has writ- 
ten— 


‘Who steals my purse, steals trash, ’tis some- 
thing, nothing ; 
Mr, A, M‘ Arthur 
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‘Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


The same language may be very appro- 
priately applied to Sunday. The rich, 
who can do as they please on that day, 
but who, either from hatred of all that 
is sacred, or from a sincere, though I 
believe mistaken, desire to serve the 
poor man, filches from him his day of 
rest—his natural birthright—robs him 
of that which, if lost, makes him poor 
indeed. Sir, we who oppose the secu- 
larization of the Sunday are honoured 
occasionally with a liberal share of abuse 
and misrepresentation. We are accused 
of being ignorant, bigoted, and intole- 
rant. Well, Sir, we can bear this with 
great equanimity. We believe that a 
very large majority of the working 
classes are in favour of preserving their 
Sunday, and we desire to assist them to 
the best of our ability. We do not, as 
has been represented, advocate either a 
Jewish or a Puritanical Sunday. We 
are well aware that there are works of 
necessity and mercy which must be at- 
tended to, and that there ought to bea 
certain amount of Christian liberty en- 
joyed on a day which should be the 
“brightest and best of all the seven,” 
nor do we imagine it any sin to look at 
paintings, statuary, or other works of 
Art on Sunday; but we contend that 
the increase of labour, the increased con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors, and other 
evils which need not be enumerated, 
would far outweigh any good that might 
beaccomplished. We also believe there 
never was a time when there was less 
necessity for opening such Institutions. 
Fifty or 100 years ago, when compara- 
tively few of the working classes could 
read, and when the hours of labour were 
much longer than at present, there might 
have been more reason for such a step, 
but now, with increased educational ad- 
vantages; with penny and even half- 
penny papers and periodicals in abund- 
ance, containing much useful informa- 
tion ; with the Saturday half-holiday and 
frequently a whole holiday on Monday; 
with the parks open, where pure air and 
exercise can be enjoyed ; I hope I may 
soon be able to add with all Museums 
open three or four nights during the 
week, and many other advantages, we 
do not believe that opening Museums 
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and Art Galleries on Sunday would do 
d to the working classes, but the con- 
trary. I therefore feel it my duty to 
oppose the Motion. I fear I have already 
trespassed too long upon the indulgence 
of the House ; and, thanking hon. Mem- 
bers for the patient hearing they have 
given me, I will conclude, as I did on a 
former occasion, in the eloquent language 
of Emerson, whose loss our American 
friends have so recently had to mourn :— 
“Two inestimable advantages Christianity 
has given us—first, the institution of preaching 
the speech of man to man; and, secondly, the 
Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world, whose 
light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the 
philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into 
prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even to 
the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. Let it 
stand for evermore a temple, which new light, 
new love, and new hope shall restore to more 
than its first splendour to mankind.” 


Mr. CAINE, who had on the Paper 
the following Amendment to the Mo- 
tion :— 

After the words “ National funds,” to insert 
the words “ but such Museums and Galleries 
shall not be opened to the public before one 
o'clock on Sunday afternoons, and shall be 
entirely closed upon one other day of the 
week,”’ 


said, his hon. Friend (Mr. G. Howard) 
was willing to adopt that Amendment if 
the Forms of the House had permitted. 
With regard to the extraordinary state- 
ment by the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. A. M‘Arthur) that the opening of 
Museums and innocent places of amuse- 
ment on Sunday would produce a larger 
consumption of ardent spirits, he de- 
sired to remind the House that it had 
twice affirmed the principle of the Sun- 
day closing of public-houses ; but it had 
not yet affirmed the principle of opening 
Museums, Picture Galleries, and Li- 
braries; they were, therefore, much 
nearer the closing of public-houses, and 
if they were closed, the dangers that 
were feared from the increased resort to 
them entirely disappeared. He had 
studied the question in Holland as a 
Protestant country, and Belgium as a 
Catholic country ; in Amsterdam and in 
Brussels he found the churches crowded 
on the Sunday morning, so that there 
was difficulty in getting admission to 
them; and later in the day he found the 
public places of recreation and instruc- 
tion also crowded. He believed that 
there was absolutely nothing to fear, so 
far as the Christian religion was con- 
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cerned, from the opening of places of 
instruction like public Picture Galleries. 
But that by no means implied the open- 
ing of places of amusement like the old 
Surrey Gardens or the Brighton Aqua- 
rium. He was as great a stickler as 
anyone for a weekly day of rest, and he 
would urge that that should be strictly 
secured for all public employés ; there- 
fore, if the Motion of the hon. Member 
for East Cumberland were carried, as 
he hoped it would be, he should move to 
i it in the direction he had indi- 
cated. 

Mr. SLAGG said, that public opinion 
in Manchester was very much divided ; 
but he could affirm with the most per- 
fect confidence that the experiment made 
in opening the Royal Institution Picture 
Gallery in that city on Sunday by a few 
public-spirited men had been in the 
highest degree satisfactory to the pro- 
moters of the movement; and, further, 
that those who attended on Sunday 
afternoons were of the classes that they 
most wished to see availing themselves 
of these opportunities, the pure artizan 
classes of the city. They came in such 
large crowds that it taxed the ingenuity 
and patience of the attendants to con- 
duct them through ; and it was with the 
greatest regret on the part of a large 
section of the working men that the ex- 
periment had finally to be abandoned 
for some reason or other. He really 
could not imagine how those familiar 
with the places and habitations of work- 
ing men in large towns could possibly 
bring themselves to begrudge the op- 
portunities for improvement and mental 
recreation suck as it was the object of 
his hon. Friend to secure. To say that 
these opportunities existed on ordinary 
week-days was too absurd. The popu- 
lation of this country was very hardly 
worked, and they had not energy when 
their daily work was over to embark 
in such recreations. Therefore, upon 
grounds of the recreation of the people, 
of their mental culture, and of the op- 
portunities which he thought the open- 
ing of these Institutions would give to 
improve their artistic, and especially and 
directly their commercial usefulness, he 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution. The House had, of course, 
introduced the dreadful bugbear of the 
French Sabbath. A good many things 
were done on the French Sabbath which 
he did not think were likely to be done 
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in this country, and which had uno rela- 
tion whatever to the opening of Mu- 
seums and Picture Galleries on that day. 
These were largely visited on the Sun- 
day in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Norway; and, from personal observa- 
tion, he believed that the opportunity of 
visiting them on the Sunday was an un- 
mixed advantage to the people. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, it would be a 
great desecration of the day if the views 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken were carried out. The Sunday 
was a day of rest, and he did not be- 
lieve any good would result to the work- 
ing classes if these places were open. 
Nay, more; he did not believe the work- 
ing classes wished Museums and Picture 
Galleries opened on Sunday. He could 
confidently say, from his experience of 
the working classes, no great desire had 
ever been expressed for the Motion now 
before the House, and he believed the 
grievance complained of was purely 
imaginary. Nothing, he believed, would 
fill the public-houses more than the 
opening of these places. How would 
hon. Members like to be on their legs 
in the National Gallery or in the Orystal 
Palace for three hours without gettin 
some refreshment; and where coul 

eople go but to the public-houses ? 

t no one suppose that he was in 
favour of closing the public-houses on 
Sunday. Still, to be consistent, he must 
tell hon. Members opposite that if they 
carried out their views nothing more 
would tend to fill the public-houses than 
the opening of these places of amuse- 
ment, and it was only human nature 
that it should be so. Various pam- 
ory on this subject had been circu- 
ated. He had seen, but not read them. 
No pamphlet, either one way or another, 
would convince him that he was wrong 
in the views he held. The popular and 
broad view of the working classes on 
the question was that they were per- 
feetly content that things should go on 
as at present. He objected to the pro- 

al of the hon. Member for Scar- 

rough (Mr. Caine), because he did not 
desire to see a day of rest created other 
than the one which was recognized by 
the nation ; and if his Amendment were 
carried it would be tantamount to the 
Legislature manufacturing another Sun- 
day. If Museums were to be opened 
on Sunday, he failed to see why music 
halls and theatres should not be thrown 
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open likewise, for surely the drama and 
music were just as much Fine Arts as 
sculpture or painting. It was for these 
reasons, and not because he posed as a 
Sabbatarian, that he should consistently, 
on all occasions, oppose the present and 
all similar Motions. 

Mr. BROADHURST, who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper: — 


“ That it is undesirable that Parliament should 
further promote the employment of Sunday la- 
bour by authorising the opening of the National 
Museums and Galleries which are now closed on 
that day ; but that such Museums and Galleries 
should be open between the hours of six and ten 
p-m. on at least three evenings in each week,” 


said, he regretted finding himself com- 
pelled to vote against the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. He took that course 
entirely unconnected with any Society. 
He did it entirely in the interests of 
labour, with which he had been con- 
nected all his life, and on the ground 
that the seventh day should be kept dis- 
tinct, and as fully relieved from all asso- 
ciations of labour as it was possible to 
do. He also opposed the Motion on the 
und that there was no sufficient 
emand in the country to warrant the 
House adopting the Resolution submitted 
to them. He further opposed it on the 
ground that the Motion could have no 
effect except loosening the ties which 
bound them together in defence of an 
absolute right of having one day in 
seven free from all labour. Not a single 
speaker had attempted to contend that 
there was any considerable demand for 
the Motion. The Society which pro- 
moted its object was only able, after a 
month or six weeks’ hard work, at enor- 
mous cost, to half fill St. James’s Hall 
at the meeting held last Wednesday. 
He remembered more than 20 years age 
that the subject was discussed in the 
lodge rooms of a trade socievy to which he 
belonged in the Metropolis. If the ques- 
tion were again discussed, he felt sure that 
it would be found that the feeling in 
favour of the Motion had not increased. 
That being so, he did not feel warranted 
in supporting the Motion. He wished to 
ask the attention of the House to the 
other course which he proposed. If the 
Museums and Picture Galleries were 
open from 6 to 10 on three nights @ 
week, he was sure they would be largely 
frequented, and the course would meet 
with the general approval of the people 
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he would refer to the South Kensington 
Museum, which for 25 years past had 
been opened on three evenings in the 
week. The total number of visitors in 
the evening was 6,397,515, and during 
the first three months of the present 
year 126,063 had visited the Museum in 
the evening, as against 49,209 in the day 
time. These figures were, he thought, 
unmistakable evidence in favour of his 
Amendment. The argument against 
lighting the British Museum and the 
National Gallery at night had ceased to 
have any force. All those who had seen 
the magnificent electrical exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace would feel that in 
the future there need be no diffi- 
culty on the score of lighting: It was 
said that the working people had no 
opportunity of visiting the National Col- 
lections except on Sunday. If that were 
so, what became of the argument, so long 
and so successfully employed, in favour of 
the Saturday half-holiday and later hours 
on Monday? The argument was that 
these increased hours of leisure were re- 
quired in order to enable the people to 
visit these Exhibitions, and avail them- 
selves of other forms of secular enjoy- 
ment. The difference between the hon. 
Member for East Cumberland (Mr. G. 
Howard) and himself was that his 
hon. Friend was seeking to re-cast the 
social arrangements which had been in 
existence with regard to that matter for 
centuries past; whereas he himself was 
endeavouring to maintain the old tradi- 
tion of keeping one day in seven abso- 
lutely free from labour. He was not much 
impressed with the argument urged on 
behalf of the busy City man, who went 
to his office about 11 in the morning, 
and returned fagged and worried about 
3, in a condition utterly unsuitable to 
the enjoyment of works of Art. He was 
not disposed to break with old habits for 
the benefit of that class of society. There 
were other people for whose welfare he 
felt a deeper concern—the toiling masses 
of the country. The shop assistants 
were given their Saturday afternoons in 
order that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting these Museums and Gal- 
leries. If anyone walked through our 
main thoroughfares in the West End at 
that time, he would see that the principal 
shops of the district were entirely closed, 
and that it was desirable to promote fur- 
ther Saturday closings, than that Sun- 


day openings of Museums should be con- | 
4 
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sented to in order to meet the case of 
the shell-fish shopkeeper, who worked 
their white slaves from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night without time 
or opportunity of recreation. It was 
perfectly true that if this Resolution 
were passed they were not likely to 
see it embodied in a law next week. 
But people, like nations, never lost their 
rights by a single Resolution; that was 
accomplished by Resolution after Reso- 
lution and concession after concession. 
The proposal was one innocent enough 
on the face of it, but fraught with the 
gravest and most certain danger, if not 
to the people now, to the children who 
would come after them. It had been 
said that this proposal would relieve 
public-houses. But did the skilled arti- 
zans and workpeople spend their Sun- 
day in the public-house? No. Who 
were the poor neglected creatures with 
whom the public-house teemed on that 
day? Those who were the most un- 
fortunate of the class, and who were the 
least skilled, and therefore the worst 
paid, and were, therefore, the worst 
housed of all our population. Was it 
likely that this class that loitered round 
the doors of the public-house, waiting 
for admittance, were people who were 
thirsting to worship exhibitions of Fine 
Art? The tendency, if there was any, 
of that Motion would be to increase 
enormously Sunday labour. How could 
it possibly be otherwise? The masses 
of the people who, the supporters of the 
Motion contended, were desirous of visit- 
ing these Museums and Galleries, lived, 
for the most part, in outlying districts, 
They must be conveyed to the City and 
back, and if they spent their day in the 
Metropolis they must be provided with 
some refreshment. All these things must 
necessarily tend to increase Sunday la- 
bour. It had been said that no general 
system-of labour on a Sunday would be 
the result. But where were they going 
to draw the line? Once they had ad- 
mitted this abstract principle, were they 
going to hold it fast, and prevent further 
encroachments? He believed no good 
could come of such a change. To those 
who lived a ceaseless life of toil, the Sun- 
day was to them that which the cooling 
stream in the desert was to the weary 
traveller. They knew they should arrive 
at it; and it was one of their great —_ 
in life that they should, on that one day 
of the week, feel that all men were 
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equal for 24 hours, and that they were 
having a foretaste, at least, of a future 
in which they should share with all 
mortals the results of a life of labour. 
The rich had their recesses, their periods 
of relaxation. The working man had 
nothing except this day. He asked Par- 
liament, who had never conferred that 
advantage, not for one moment to attempt 
to take the advantage from the work- 
people. The gift was anterior to Par- 
liament. He asked them, in the name 
of those who toiled, to retain it, and not 
to play ducks and drakes with such a 
sacred, such a priceless gift as this which 
they enjoyed, and to hand down to 
them and those who cume after them 
the great and priceless boon of one day 
of rest out of seven. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Broadhurst) had made 
an impressive—he would say a touching 
—speech. He was glad that, repre- 
senting a constituency at the opposite 
pole of the social scale from that which 
the hon. Member represented, he had the 
opportunity of supporting a view which, 
if he (Mr. Talbot) had advocated it 
alone, might have been suspected of 
class prejudices; and he thought he was 
speaking, not only for himself, but for 
right hon. Friends who sat near him, 
when he said he was glad, in op- 
posing the Motion, to feel that he was 
in accord with one who claimed—and he 
thought rightly claimed—to represent a 
large amount of the working-class feel- 
ing of this country. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult thing to arrange that 
persons employed on Sundays should 
have an equivalent holiday in the week, 
and there would be a great danger of 
their losing their holiday altogether. 
Too many persons were already unduly 
employed on Sunday; and to add to 
their number, as the Resolution pro- 
posed to do, seemed to be most uncalled- 
for and impolitic. It was said that the 
working classes had no opportunity of 
visiting Museums, &c., on week-days. 
That might have been true some years 
ago; but the number of popular holi- 
days of late years had very much in- 
creased. Foreigners, seeing the shops 
closed, imagined that the English Sun- 
day was dull; but that was an entire 
mistake, as anyone could see who 
watched the faces of the people in the 
streets and the Parks. If it was right 
to open Museums on Sundays, what 
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distinction could be drawn which would 
exclude theatres and music halls? It 
would be found impossible to draw the 
line between them. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that in the foreign coun- 
tries which had been spoken of, where 
the one set of buildings were open, 
the others were open also. The late 
Earl of Beaconsfield said that those 
who supposed for a moment that 
the change could be limited to the 
proposal for opening Museums and 
Galleries would find themselves mis- 
taken. And the present Prime Minister 
wrote— 

“ Believing in the authority of the Lord’s 
Day as a religious institution, I must, as a 
matter of course, desire the recognition of it by 
others. But over and above this, I have my- 
self, in the course of a laborious life, signally 
experienced both its mental and its physical 
benefits. I can hardly overstate its value in 
this view; and for the interest of the work- 
ing men in this country, alike in these and in 
other yet higher respects, there is nothing I 
more anxiously desire than that they should 
more and more highly appreciate the Christian 
day of rest.’’ 


The House would do unwisely if it al- 
lowed itself to be led by any specious 
arguments as to the needs of the work- 
ing men to depart from a long-estab- 
lished custom of the country on this 
important subject. A day of rest was 
necessary for all classes, and had been 
handed down to us as a Divine insti- 
tution, which he trusted the good sense 
of the House would preserve. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot), like most speakers 
upon this question, had represented the 
matter as if the question before the 
House were—whether they should be 
deprived of their Sunday and their Sun- 
day’s rest? Now, that was not the ques- 
tion before the House, because the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Mr. G. Howard) 
was not to compel people to go into 
Museums or Art Galleries, but to give 
them an opportunity of doing so if they 
chose. Therefore, that consideration very 
much narrowed down all the remarks 
which had been made with regard to the 
desecration of the Sunday and so forth. 
There was, however, another argument 
introduced by the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman asked, where were they 
to stop? Why not open theatres as well 
as the National Galleries? Well, it was 
a difficult question, no doubt, to say 
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where they were to stop; but the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman should have 
been asked when they allowed omni- 
buses and cabs to ply in the streets on 
a Sunday, and trains to run upon the 
Railways. The fact was that each ques- 
tion must be settled upon its own merits; 
and when the hon. Gentleman opposite 
asked what distinction there was between 
National Collections and theatres, the 
answer was this—it was simply sought 
that the working classes of the Metropolis 
should be allowed to visit and enjoy 
their own property on the only day on 
which they had leisure to do so. That 
was quite a different thing from allow- 
ing a trading and profit-making concern 
to take money at the door for amuse- 
ment or any other purpose. He thought 
the hon. Member would see the great 
distinction that was to be drawn between 
the two cases. When the working classes 
of London, or anywhere else, asked that 
they should be allowed to go into the 
British Museum, which was their own 
property in their corporate capacity, it 
was precisely the same thing as when 
the hon. Gentleman opposite entered his 
own library or picture gallery to look at 
his books and pictures. The only differ- 
ence was that in the one case the hon. 
Member was the sole proprietor, while 
in the other the working classes were 
proprietors in their corporate capacity. 
A pamphlet had been quoted in regard 
to Birmingham which he wished to refer 
to, because the statements which it con- 
tained were calculated very much to mis- 
lead. He would take the first para- 
graph which appeared in it. It stated 
that the attendance of visitors at the 
Art Gallery in Birmingham on Sunday 
had been altogether a failure, and that in 
the three years 1878, 1880, and 1831 they 
were considerably under 1,000 in num- 
ber. As the writer of that pamphlet was 
well aware, just at the time he began to 
give his statistics, the Art Gallery of Bir- 
mingham was burned down, and what 
had been called the Art Gallery since 
was simply a little room in which pictures 
were stored until the Gallery could be 
built again. He could scarcely fancy 
that the gentleman who compiled these 
figures could have been ignorant of the 
number of persons who visited the Art 
Gallery in the three years previous to 
the Gallery being burnt down. The 
numbers quoted in the pamphlet between 
1878 and 1881 were 942, 749, and 594 
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respectively ; but in the three years pre 

vious to that date the numbers had been 
41,000, 36,000, and 29,000. He, there- 
fore, threw away the pamphlet altogether 
when he found an attempt of this kind 
being made to foist such statements upon 
the House in the name of information. 
He had always noticed in that House 
that whenever opinions, which were 
formed from actual experience, were 
placed before the House, that the House 
was always inclined to pay attention to 
them. He might, therefore, say that for 
eight years he had been Chairman of 
one of the largest Art Galleries out of 
London ; and on going into the town of 
Birmingham on a Sunday, seeing every 
place dull and dismal except the public- 
houses, and this magnificent building— 
the Art Gallery—altogether shut up, it 
seemed to him that the closing of it 
was almost a crime against religion, mo- 
rality, and the higher life of the town. 
He ventured, therefore, in 1872, to in- 
troduce a motion in the Birmingham 
Town Council that the Gallery should 
be opened on Sunday from 1 o’clock 
until 10. In consequence of that motion 
a deputation, composed of nearly every 
clergyman and minister of the town, 
waited upon the Council; and he was 
bound to say that the representations of 
the deputation were successful for a time, 
though the Galleries were eventually 
opened on Sundays. But he now joined 
issue with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) as to whe- 
ther his hon. Friend had a right to speak 
for the working classes in this respect. 
He altogether disputed the right of his 
hon. Friend, because, when he (Mr. 
Collings) found it impossible to give 
effect to his Resolution, he sent for the 
leaders of the working classes in Bir- 
mingham, and said to them—‘ This is 
not my business. I have my own 
library, and I do not want to go to this 
building ; but it is your property, main- 
tained out of your taxes. Will you 
allow those who have no need of Free 
Libraries and Art Galleries to prevent 
your entry there?’’ The consequence 
was that in three weeks there was such 
a large demonstration upon the part of 
the working classes that the Town Coun- 
cil could not resist their importunity, 
and from that day to this the Free 
Library and Art Galleries had been 
thrown open on Sunday. He held in 
his hand a resolution passed by the re» 
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presentatives of the Trades Council of 
the borough, which was as follows :— 
“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
the duty of the Town Council to adopt that part 
of the Report of the Free Libraries Committee 
which recommends the opening of the Art Gal- 
lery and Reference Library on some part of the 
Sunday; that such a place of resort would be of 
great value, and be greatly appreciated by a 
large number of the inhabitants of the borough ; 
and that, instead of lowering the morality of those 
who might be inclined to visit that Institution 
during such times, it would tend to encourage 
study and thoughts that would elevatethe mind, 
raising them to the consideration of the highest 
subjects.—Signed, Wm. Gixiiver, Secretary 
to the Birmingham Trades Council.”’ 
Since that day, to his own knowledge, 
many men who were in the habit of 
spending their Sundays in the public- 
house had become regular visitors to the 
Library and Art Galleries of Birming- 
ham. He did not advance that as an 
argument; but he mentioned the fact in 
support of their claim to the right of en- 
joying their own property. But what 
had his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), in his very in- 
teresting speech, advanced? His hon. 
Friend stated that ‘labour should ac- 
commodate itself to the traditions of the 
country.” He did not wonder that his 
hon. Friend should have been cheered 
from the opposite side of the House, be- 
cause a more Conservative and a more 
caste-retaining principle the strongest 
advocate of difference of classes could 
not have advanced. Another statement 
put forward was that Sunday labour 
would become general, and that the 
working classes would have to work 
seven days instead of six. But running 
alongside of that argument was the com- 
plaint that the working hours and work- 
ing days were being lessened by the 
working classes themselves. Surely the 
danger could not exist in both direc- 
tions; and so far as the statement of his 
hon. Friend, that no skilled labourer 
would go into a public-house, was con- 
cerned, he could state as a fact that that 
was not so. He knew many persons of 
that class personally, and he had re- 
ceived the thanks of their families, 
because whereas, at one time, in de- 
fault of any other provision, they spent 
their Sunday in the public-houses, 
they were now regular visitors to the 
Free Library and Art Galleries. What 
was it that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) con- 
tended? He contended that the rich 
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man ought to enjoy his pro as 
much as he chose, but that ie working 
classes should not have an opportunity 
of enjoying theirs. If a man were able 
to subseribe one guinea a-year to the 
Zoological Gardens, or the Grosvenor 
Gallery, or other places of resort, the 
sin disappeared, because respectability 
and wealth entered in; but to see the 
workman, with his wife and family, 
going into an Institution which belonged 
to them in their corporate capacity, in 
order to enjoy themselves on a Sunday 
afternoon, seemed, in the eyes of some 
persons, to be a crime, and must not be 
allowed. They were frequently talking 
in that House about the alleviation of 
the condition of the working classes; 
but it was of no use going down and 
preaching to them about bettering their 
position, because, unless it could be 
shown that they would be happy in their 
present position, their mission would be a 
failure. Everyone could not rise in the 
social scale, and the object of the House 
should be to bring enjoyment to the 
peoplein theclass amid which they dwelt. 
What was there at present to make their 
homes happy? First of all there was 
education. That the Legislature was 
giving to them. There were only three 
things the possession of which could give 
permanent enjoyment, and that was the 
opportunity of enjoying and the power 
ot appreciating matters connected with 
art, literature, and science. ‘These were 
the only things worth caring for, and 
an opportunity should be given for the 
artizans to enjoy them. How were 
they to get over the difficulty of pro- 
viding them? ‘They got over it by 
the Communistic principle of taxing the 
people for the benefit of the many. It 
was quite evident that svery working 
man could not possess pictures or & 
library. He had neither a ‘:ouse to put 
them in, or money to buy them with; 
but he could enjoy them to the same 
extent as a private individual as a mem- 
ber of a Corporation. Every man in 
London, in his corporate capacity, pos- 
sessed pictures in the National Gallery 
as good, or better, than any private 
gentleman in that Assembly, or in any 
other. The question, then, was, were 
they going, by their vote that night, to 
shut him out from an enjoyment which 
every hon. Member of that House pos- 
sessed every Sunday of his life? He 
believed, if a vote upon this question 
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could be taken by ballot, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Cumber- 
land (Mr. G. Howard) would carry his 
Motion by a considerable majority. But 
what stood in the way of the question 
was the amount of Sabbatarianism that 
existed in the community. That Sab- 
batarianism turned questions of this kind 
into the narrowest of issues—and issues 
that were not contained in the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. The hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) had delivered a 
speech against the Motion. He (Mr. 
Collings) knew Guildford very well, but 
he did not think that a Free Library or 
a Museum existed there. Therefore, 
what he would say to the hon. Mem- 
ber was—‘‘ First catch your hare—first 
get your Library and Museum, and take 
away from Guildford the reproach of 
having no such Institutions, then it 
will be quite time enough to speak 
about the opening of them.” He had 
referred to the opposition which was 
made at first to the opening of the 
Museums and Free Libraries at Bir- 
mingham. At the present moment, after 
an experience of nine years, he believed 
that if they were to appeal to the minis- 
ters of religion—including the clergy- 
men of the Established Church and the 
ministers of other denominations—they 
would find no very considerable number 
in favour of closing either the Libraries 
or Art Galleries. None of the fears that 
were at first expressed had been realized ; 
but more than the hopes they had ex- 
pee had been found to be true, and 

e had had ministers coming to him 
within the last year or two to say, 
candidly—‘‘ We were wrong in our 
fears in regard to that movement. We 
see now that it was a movement in the 
direction of morality, and that it was 
for the best interests of the borough that 
these Libraries and Art Galleries should 
be thrown open.” He held in his hand 
the titles of the books which, in the 
course of a year, had been read on Sun- 
day in the Libraries. In one Library 
alone there had been 22,000 volumes 
read on Sundays in the course of a single 
year. The list was headed by “ His- 
tory, biography, and voyages.’’ Then 
came ‘‘ Poetry and the drama,” fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Art and Science.”” He was 
bound to say that the lowest on the list, 
with one exception, was ‘“ Theology,” 
and the exception was ‘‘ Works for the 


blind,” which stood lowest of all. He 
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might say also that in respect of the 
Petitions which had been signed against 
the opening of the Libraries, Museums, 
and Art Galleries, that in Birmingham 
they had a Petition presented signed by 
15,000 persons. He took the trouble tv 
inquire what the nature of the Petition 
was, and he found that 80 per cent 
of the signatures were those of Sun- 
day school children appended to the 
Petition at the instance of their teachers. 
Now, he did not like that; it took 
away something from his faith in the 
reality of the opposition. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) said there was no demand for 
the opening of Museums and Art Gal- 
leries. His contention was that there 
was a demand, and if there were none, 
then it was their business to create one. 
When they could get the people to make 
an earnest, active, and outspoken de- 
mand for art and literature they might 
rest assured that many of the social 
problems, which now gave them such 
great difficulty, would be solved for the 
future. For these reasons he desired to 
create a demand for the study of art and 
the enjoyment of literature. One thing 
he knew quite well, that if they opened 
Art Galleries the people would visit 
them in increasing numbers. He had 
stood in the Birmingham Gallery on a 
Sunday afternoon for hours together, 
and he had seen the working men, with 
their wives and children, looking at the 
pictures exhibited there, and passing 
their little criticisms upon them; and 
he knew very well that their visit would 
be the subject of conversation in the 
family circle, perhaps, every day, at 
every meal, during the week. He did 
not know anything about the trades in 
London ; but he did know that London 
was a very demoralized place, generally 
speaking, and he dare say that they 
were less advanced than the trades in 
the country. It was absurd to say that 
working men would not go into Art 
Galleries in order to enjoy pictures they 
would see there. Unfortunately, the 
working man had no opportunity at pre- 
sent. He had to get up at 6 or 7 o’clock 
in the morning; his work during the 
day kept him constantly employed often 
until 7 or 8 at night; and what time 
had he for going to Art Galleries 
or Libraries? If he had no taste at 
resent for the enjoyment of art and 
iterature, the reason was that a taste 
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for them had never been developed in 
him. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) said he wanted 
to keep Sunday wholly distinct from the 
every-day employment of the working 
man. What could there be more dis- 
tinct than the enjoyment which the 
supporters of the present Motion were 
contemplating for them, in relieving 
them from the association of employ- 
ments which were sometimes degrading 
and often enervating ? He repeated that 
the question was not one of forcing the 

eople into Libraries and Art Galleries, 
but simply of giving them the opportu- 
nity of entering such Institutions. He 
was quite sure that hon. Members on 
both sides of the House would commit a 
great mistake if they persisted in con- 
tinually placing difficulties in the way 
of proposals such as that now before the 
House, and in overlooking the demoral- 
izing enjoyments which existed. By so 
doing, he contended that they did more 
than anything else towards debarring 
the working man from making progress 
towards that higher life of the nation 
which they all ought to enjoy. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was sorry to stand in the way of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) ; but 
he would not detain the House for any 
length of time. For his part, he thanked 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. G. Howard) for hav- 
ing brought the question before the 
House; because, however the division 
might go, he thought the House would 
agree with him so far, that they had 
had a very interesting discussion, and a 
discussion which had been illustrated by 
the very able and eloquent speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst), although a good many 
things had been said which were scarcely 
apropos of the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
The hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow), for instance, said that if Mu- 
seums were opened on Sundays they 
might just as well open the opera 
houses and the theatres; but the hon. 
Member did not seem to remember that 
the two cases stood on quite a different 
footing. Operas and theatres were not 
supported by public money. That made 


all the difference ; and the only reason | 


they had any right to discuss the open- 
ing of these Museums in that House 
was because they were supported by the 
national funds; and the House of Com- 
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mons had the disposal of the national 
funds. For his part, he did not think 
it was either wise or just that they 
should dispose of the national funds in 
the interests and according to the views of 
one particular sect, and not according to 
the interests of the whole nation. The 
idea that they ought to promote certain 
religious views in that House seemed to 
him to bea mistake. He thought it was 
John Stuart Mill who said that a very 
large portion of the evils that exist in 
this world arose from the idea that one 
man was responsible for another man’s 
religion. Keeping that maxim in view, 
he was inclined to support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. He did not see why 
those people who were the advocates of 
Sabbatarianism should overrule the rest 
of the nation. He admitted their sin- 
cerity, although they went to extremes. 
He remembered being told that one of 
these Sabbatarians, teaching in a Sun- 
day school, once said to a boy—* Be- 
ware of the beginning of sin; many a 
man has commenced with murder, and 
ended with Sabbath-breaking.” One 
reason why he was in favour of the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend was that the 
proposal of his hon. Friend was, in 
point of fact, a permissive Bill. They 
talked about the impropriety of going 
into these places on a Sunday; nobody 
was forced to go. His hon. Friend only 
wished to give permission to those people 
who desired to improve themselves by 
going into these places. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) was not compelled to go. He 
might stop at home and read a good 
book, and accompany himself with a 
hymn ifhe liked. His hon. Friend was 
one of the strongest advocates in that 
House for keeping the public-houses 
open on Sunday, and yet he would shut 
up these “Museums, which certainly did 
no harm if they did no good. It ap- 
peared to him that some persons seemed 
to think the established religion in this 
country was the worship of Bacchus. 
His hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. G. Howard) brought 
the Motion forward in order that the 
power of Bacchus might be somewhat 
diminished. They had heard a good 
deal about these public-houses. If the 
present system continued, and all the 
public-houses were kept open, then his 
hon. Friend’s proposition was all the 
more desirable, because they wished to 
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induce the people to go somewhere else. 
All of them desired to draw the working 
man away from the fascinations and 
temptations of the public-house. There- 
fore, on that ground, the proposition of 
his hon. Friend was right. On the other 
hand, if they shut up the public-houses 
on Sunday, and there were Bills now 
before the House for that purpose, the 
working men would have nowhere else 
to go, and it became still more import- 
ant to open the Museums. The most 
able speech delivered that night against 
the Motion was the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst). He had been proud to 
hear it. He was proud to think that 
one who was called a working man’s 
Representative could speak in that great 
Assembly with such ability. But he 
was not sure he could say that the 
speech of his hon. Friend had convinced 
him. His hon. Friend was very cautious 
in his statements. He did not give any 
authoritative statement of what the 
opinion of the great mass of the work- 
ing men was. His hon. Friend knew 
too much for that; and he was told on 
good authority that the working men, 
through their unions, which was the 
authoritative mode of expressing their 
collective opinion, had never yet ex- 
pressed an opinion, one way or the 
other, on this great question. There 
was another question on which his hon. 
Friend was also cautious. He said 
nothing about the opinions of his own 
constituency. At Stoke they had one of 
these places open. Why did he not say 
that the men of Stoke felt great evil 
from it, and desired to have it shut. His 
hon. Friend did not say that, and hence 
he presumed that he was unable to 
doso. His hon. Friend was eloquent, 
denunciatory, and declamatory; but he 
did not prove anything. He did not 
prove that working men would be a 
penny the worse for going to one of 
these places. And why should he be 
worse? Weretheythe worse? He saw 
plenty of rich men in that House. It was 
a House full of rich men. They had their 
picture galleries, and he dared say that 
they spent their time in them on Sunday 
afternoon. What worse were they for it ? 
It had always seemed to him, ever since 
he had been able to consider the ques- 
tion at all, that the very meanest and 
most contemptible thing they did was 
that throughout the whole of their public 
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life the rich men went and enjoyed these 
things, and yet they would not let the 
poor man enjoy the things which he 
himself had paid for. They prevented 
the poor man, who paid taxes for the 
support of these Institutions, from visit- 
ing them on the only day on which he 
had an opportunity of doing so. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. A, 
M‘Arthur) talked about robbing the poor 
man of his Sunday. He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) almost fancied that he was at 
a Licensed Victuallers’ dinner, hear- 
ing them talk, again, about ‘‘ robbing a 
poor man of his beer.”” It was the hon. 
Member who wanted to prevent the poor 
man from making a good use of the 
Sunday, and who drove him into the 
public-house. He did not think the 
working man had anything to thank the 
hon. Member for. He thought he might 
rather feel inclined to say, ‘‘Save me 
from my friends.” He did not want to 
put that matter too high, but he said that 
if that Motion and the policy of his hon. 
Friend were carried out the very greatest 
blessing would be conferred upon the 
country. He did not mean to say that 
going to see stuffed specimens of natural 
history was the highest pitch of refined 
and intellectual culture that could be 
found in the country ; but what he did 
say was that it was better to go to In- 
stitutions in which such things were to 
be seen than to go to those abominable 
places which the law freely opened for 
their admission now. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur) had quoted Emerson in his 
favour. He should not have done so, 
and he would not if he had known what 
he was about, because Emerson was a 
member of a Sunday Society. They 
had been told that the adoption of his 
hon. Friend’s Motion would open a door 
to irreligion and immorality. Did the 
hon. Member know what had occurred 
in America—and America, at least, was 
as religious as they were—[‘‘ No!” ]— 
and that was not saying very much. 
The Americans were, at least, as moral 
and religious as they were; and he was 
informed that the whole of their Insti- 
tutions which were paid for by the pub- 
lic money were kept open on Sunday for 
the use of the working man. [Mr. 
MunveEtta: No; it varies in different 
States.] His right hon. Friend said the 
practice varied in different States. He 
was glad that his right hon. Friend ad- 
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mitted so much, because he believed 
that his right hon. Friend was about to 
get up and declare that he had no sym- 
pathy with the Motion. [Mr. Muypg.ia: 
No!] He was wrong again, and he was 
informed that his right hon. Friend was 
in favour of the Motion. Therefore he 
thought he had better sit down at once, 
in the hope of hearing his right hon. 
Friend adduce much better arguments 
in favour of the Motion than he was able 
to do. He would only say, as he said 
in the beginning, that it was grossly un- 
fair that the public money should not 
be spent in favour of the whole body of 
the community ; and on that ground he 
sincerely trusted that his hon. Friend 
would succeed that night in carrying his 
Motion, and in putting things upon a 
better footing in future. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
would not have interposed at that late 
hour if it were not for the fact that an 
hon. Member who had spoken from that 
side of the House asserted that if they 
consented to the opening of Museums 
on Sunday they would next be called 
upon to open the theatres and music 
halls. Now, for some time past he had 
taken part in a Society whose object 
was to give concerts to the working 
classes. Some of them had been given 
on the Sunday, with the co-operation 
and assistance of clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church. He cited the fact, in 
spite of the proposition put forth in the 
eloquent speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), in 
order to show that the working men of 
the country were really anxious to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of refining 
their mind and cultivating their taste 
by the enjoyment of the highest class 
of music. As he had said, these con- 
certs were given on the Sunday, and 
they were attended in large numbers 
by working men, who evidently took 
the greatest pleasure in them. At one 
of them he had observed that the faces of 
the audience were of that patient, con- 
templative cast which seemed to indicate 
rather the student than the artizan. Men- 
tioning the fact to a friend, he added 
that almost the entire audience wore spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ Then that,’”’ said his friend, 
‘shows that you do not know much of 
the neighbourhood, because the spec- 
tacles prove that they are principally 
printers and bootmakers.” It, how- 
ever, established two things—first, that 
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there was a great desire for Art among 
the working classes, in whatever form 
it could be obtained; and, secondly, 
that if it, was presented to them on 
the Sunday they were only too glad 
to have it. He thought the fact he 
had mentioned went far towards dis- 
posing of the argument of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst), that because the dissolute 
frequenters of the public-houses were 
not likely to find their way into the 
Museums, the Museums should therefore 
be kept closed on Sunday. Their great 
difficulty at present was a deficiency 
of information as to the real wishes 
and feelings of the working classes. 
The Motion had stood some time upon 
the Books of the House; but, since 
Easter, there had not come a single 
Petition upon either side of the ques- 
tion from his own constituency. They 
had the negative proof on one side of 
the question that in certain towns where 
the Town Council might open these 
Museums they did not do so. In a few 
towns they did, for the degree of taste 
for Art exhibited by the working classes 
in different towns varied considerably. 
In Manchester, as was well known, 
greater taste for Art existed than, per- 
haps, anywhere else in the Kingdom 
out of London ; and there, he believed, 
the feeling was strongly in favour of 
throwing these Institutions open on Sun- 
day. He intended to vote for the Mo- 
tion; but he thought it ought to be 
qualified to the full extent by the Amend- 
ment placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine). 
He did not think the public Galleries 
and Museums ought to be thrown 
open on Sunday until 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and they ought not to be 
kept open to a very late hour in the 
evening. In giving his vote for the 
Motion, he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he did so from no de- 
sire that Parliament should enforce the 
Sunday opening of Museums by legisla- 
tive provisions, against the clearly ex- 
pressed wish of the working classes. He 
recorded his vote merely as the expres- 
sion of his individual opinion, formed in 
consequence of the personal experience 
he had gained while endeavouring to 
provide the means of gratifying the 
musical taste of the working classes. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I can only 
say, at the outset of my remarks, that 
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one of the ablest advocates of the move- 
ment which is the basis of the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Cumberland—I refer to the late Dean 
Stanley—has said that the observance 
of Sunday, more than any other question 
of a religious character, touches the 
heart and conscience of the whole com- 
munity, and that to many on the right 
hand and on the left it is as the apple 
of the eye in the domains of conscience. 
And in his address upon the Sunday 
Question he enlarged upon the import- 
ance of the continuance of Sunday as a 
day of rest. Again, Dean Stanley, who, 
T am sure, believed that he was not 
doing anything which would endanger 
this observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest, said— 

“JT presume we shall have to consider the 

best mode of using what, certainly, is one of 
the greatest institutions which this country 
possesses for the religious and moral elevation 
of the people.”’ 
Sir, I am bound to say that in some of 
the speeches to which we have listened 
to-night, Sunday has not been treated 
as one of the religious and moral insti- 
tutions of the country. On the contrary, 
having regard to the National sentiment 
on the question, some of those speeches, 
I think, have betrayed too much of 
levity, not to say ridicule. Now, Dean 
Stanley says also that— 

“This is a question which must, after all, be 
decided by public opinion.” 

My hon. Friend says that the Museums 
and Picture Galleries referred to are 
National Institutions, and that every 
partner in them has the right to go to 
them on Sunday. But that does not 
follow, because it is for the majority of 
the partners in these Institutions to de- 
cide whether they should be open on 
Sunday. Now, his hon. Friend had 
doubted whether he should be supported 
by the Scotch Members, many of whom, 
he said, had asked him whether he in- 
tended to open the Scotch Museums on 
Sundays, and his reply to them was— 
“Tf you give us your support for Eng- 
land, I shall not object to your taking 
Scotland out of the operation of the Reso- 
lution, in case Scotch opinion should be 
against it.” But, Sir, that is admitting 
the whole case, because it is an acknow- 
ledgment that the question is one which 
must be decided by public opinion. When 
you have once admitted that, the next 
thing is to endeavour to ascertain what 
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is the public sentiment on the question. 
Now, looking at the matter on both 
sides, there are some who maintain that 
the working classes of the country are 
in favour of this movement ; on the other 
hand, there are those who maintain they 
are against it. But we have the most 
incontrovertible evidence as to what is 
the opinion of the country on this ques- 
tion in the fact that there are 154 
Museums in the United Kingdom, the 
greater part of which belong to the 
Municipalities of our large towns, and 
that out of these only four are open on 
Sundays. It is said that this arises from 
want of algae on the part of the 
working classes. But I do not believe 
it. The town of Nottingham has done 
more for Art, and shown a higher ap- 
preciation of Art, than any town in Eng- 
land; it has obtained a special Act of 
Parliament that it might tax itself highly 
to support its Museum, and it has one of 
the finest and best furnished Museums 
in England, standing on the site of its 
ancient Castle. That Museum has been 
the cause of some contention as to whe- 
ther it should be open on Sunday or not ; 
and at the last Election the question was 
decisively settled by the rejection of those 
candidates who voted for the opening of 
the Museum on that day. An hon. Mem- 
ber behind me cries ‘‘ Shame!” but I am 
only indicating what is the public feel- 
ing upon this question in Nottingham. 
I do not say whether that public feeling 
was rightly or wrongly expressed ; but 
I say, inasmuch as it is the public senti- 
ment of the town, we are bound to re- 
spect it. But, I say, further, that the 
question was not decided by Sabba- 
tarians, as they are called; it was de- 
cided, as I am informed, by the Town 
Clerk, by the working men of the town, 
who were apprehensive that if they once 
began the system of opening Museums 
on Sunday, some other consequences 
would follow, and that by slow degrees, 
as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) describes it, the 
complete day of rest, which we all enjoy, 
and which nobody enjoy and require 
more than the Members of this House, 
will be taken away. That fact is cer- 
tainly illustrative of public opinion on 
this matter. With regard to what my 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Stuart - Wortley) 
has said, no doubt he has done 

service in discoursing beautiful music to 
the working classes on Sunday; but I 
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find that they enjoy beautiful music in 
other places besides concert rooms. They 
enjoy it in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, and wherever they have an 
opportunity of listening to it; and it 
is not to be supposed that those who 
care about this question are the only 
portion of the class who enjoy Art, 
whether musical or pictorial. Indeed, 
the working classes were learning to 
enjoy it more and more, and I say there 
is nothing which has done so much to 
promote their enjoyment of it as the 
Saturday half-holiday, which has been 
instituted in this country for that pur- 
pose. An hon. Member has pointed out 
in the course of this discussion that we 
are the only nation in the world which 
has the Saturday half-holiday, with the 
exception of America, and that oppor- 
tunity is made good use of by the work- 
ing classes to visit the Museums, which 
are in consequence crowded to suffoca- 
tion. Then, in addition to this, there are 
the Bank holidays, for which we are so 
much indebted to my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock),and which gives fur- 
ther opportunities to the working classes 
to visit the Museums. But what are 
the National Museums which my hon. 
Friend alludes to as among those which 
it is desirable to open on Sunday? He 
speaks of the Hampton Court Gallery. 
But, Sir, people go to Hampton Court 
to breathe the fresh air, and to enjoy 
the country fields. It is not for indoor, 
but outdoor, enjoyment; and I repeat 
that it is not the pictures that the work- 
ing classes want, but fresh air, social 
enjoyment, and rest. There is nothing 
in the world, according to my expe- 
rience, so fatiguing as visiting Picture 
Galleries and Museums. I am convinced 
that it is rest that the working man re- 
quires who has to work all the week; 
and I say he is fairly entitled to it on 
Sunday. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) suggests 
that the proper way to meet the de- 
mand for opening Museums and Gal- 
leries would be to open them between 
the hours of 6 and 10 p.m., for at least 
three evenings in the week; while the 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) suggests that they should be 
opened on Sunday evenings for four or 
five hours, and closed for one entire 
day during the week. This last propo- 
sal, I must say, would be impracticable ; 
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it would cause the greatest possible dis- 
appointment to many persons, because 
you have people coming to London from 
all parts of the world, who want to see 
our National Museums; and would be 
greatly disappointed if they had to go 
away without doing so. However care- 
fully you select the day on which the 
Museums are to be closed, you cannot 
fail to cause great inconvenience to many 
thousands of visitors. Now, with re- 
gard to the other alternative of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), 
who suggests that all Museums should 
be open from 6 to 10 o’clock on three 
days of the week, I think that is a sen- 
sible and proper idea. I must not speak 
of the British Museum or National Gal- 
lery in the presence of the Trustees; 
but I think that those who saw the 
Royal Academy lighted up by electri- 
city on the opening night—when each 
picture, with all its colours, was as dis- 
tinctly visible as at mid-day—will agree 
that the electric light will enable us to 
light up our Museums with perfect 
safety. What is the case with South 
Kensington Myseum ? It has been open 
for 25 years, and during the whole of 
that time it has never been closed for a 
single day—not even for the purpose of 
cleaning. A careful account has been 
kept of the number of persons who have 
visited it between the hours of 10 and 6 
in the daytime, and also from 6 to 10 in 
the evening, and this account shows that 
14,000,000 of persons have visited the 
Museum in the daytime, and 7,000,000 
in the evening, between the hours 
named, which latter would have been 
shut out if those hours had not been 
adopted. This shows the advantage of 
availing ourselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the electric light. I am 
speaking before some of the Trustees of 
the National Museums, and I say with 
these facilities there is no reason why 
our Museums should not be open every 
day of the week for 12 hours of the 
day. For my own part, I do not believe 
that the working classes of this country 
are in favour of opening our Museums 
on Sunday ; and, probably, there is no 
better illustration of that than is afforded 
by the town which I myself represent. 
When the franchise was extended to the 
working classes, the number of electors 
in that town rose from 10,000 to 40,000. 
There is now a beautiful Museum m 
Sheffield, as well as a central Free 
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Library ; but I have never been asked 
by my constituents to promote Sunday 
opening, although they are constantly 
making demands to give the postmen 
more rest on Sunday. The fact is, their 
desire is to maintain Sunday as a day of 
perfect rest—a most enjoyable day, 
and the greatest blessing to all, as it 
is at present. In the speech which 
Lord Macaulay made on the Ten 
Hours Bill, he described, in suitable 
language, the advantages which Eng- 
land derived from the maintenance of 
her Sundays as a day of repose from 
toil. I hope the English Sunday will 
long retain that character; but if we 
are to secure that result, it can only be 
attained by mutual concession—each 
class giving up something which may be 
both enjoyable and innocent for the 
common benefit. In this way many per- 
sons abstain from using their horses and 
carriages on Sunday, because they re- 
cognize the desirability of making some 
concession to man and beast. They do 
not say it is undesirable to take a drive 
on Sunday, but they consider it desir- 
able to minimize labour on that day. 
Again, we see that the 4,000,000 per- 
sons who dwell in the Metropolis are 
content to be deprived on Sunday of all 
correspondence with their friends and 
relatives in order that the postman 
might not be trudged to death. And we 
are not much the worse for it. I re- 
member, when first I came to London, I 
was much inconvenienced by the want 
of letters; but my views upon that sub- 
ject have changed, and I am now very 
thankful that no letters come to me on 
Sunday. I will conclude my remarks 
by saying that until the National senti- 
ment has so far completely altered as to 
make Sunday a day of recreation and 
amusement rather than a day of perfect 
rest—speaking for myself only—I hold 
it to be the duty of the Government not 
to open our National Institutions on 
Sunday. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he could not pass 
from this subject without expressing, in 
a few words, the views of his constitu- 
ents, and especially those of them who 
belonged to the working classes. During 
the last 35 years a great advance had 
taken place in their condition. Their 
thirst for knowledge had increased with 
the leisure which had resulted to them 
from wise legislation; and it was pre- 
cisely those members of the working 
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cémmunity, who had come under the in- 
fluence of this elevating change, whose 
sentiment as to the necessity of observing 
the Sabbath as a day of rest was most 
firmly established. No one who came 
much into contact with them could have 
the smallest doubt as to what was the 
prevailing opinion in their minds upon 
this subject. It was not that they un- 
dervalued what was presented to their 
view in these public Institutions, but 
they felt that the Sabbath was not the 
day on which the pleasures of National 
Museums and Galleries should be en- 
joyed; they appreciated what they saw 
in the Museums, but they insisted none 
the less that the precious privilege of 
one complete and unbroken day of rest 
should not be in the slightest degree 
invaded. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes, 208 ; 
Noes 83: Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 88.) 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS. 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. COURTNEY asked for a Vote of 
Credit of £2,137,750 for the Civil Ser- 
vice and Revenue Departments. A Vote 
on Account for two months was passed 
early in the Session. Those two months 
had now nearly expired, and it was ne- 
cessary for the Public Service that an- 
other Vote be granted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Thata further sum, not exceeding £2, 137,750, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, 


~ _ QIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pusitic Works anp Bvitp- 


INGS. 
Great Britain :— £ 

Houses of Parliament re iti 4,000 
Monument to Earl of Beaconsfield 

(Re- Vote) oe es eo - 
Public Buildings .. ¥s 16,000 
Furniture of Public Offices .. -» 1,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 20,000 
County Court Buildings .. +» 4,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts .. -» 1,000 
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F 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland re - - 
New Courts of Justice, &c.. -- 10,000 


Surveys of the United Kingdom -. 25,000 
Science and Art Department omen A 2,000 
British Museum Buildings . 1,000 
Natural History Museum .. 4,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade 1,000 
Rates on Government Haeatiad ane 

Britain and Ireland) 60,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. ee - - 


Ireland :— 


Public Buildings .. .. 20,000 
Science and Art aan Mi Dublin .. 1,000 


Shannon Navigation oe 500 
Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad t. 1,000 


Diplomatic and Consular Buildings .. 2,000 


Oxass II.—Satarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— £ 
House of Lords, Offices xs sas 3,000 
House of Commons, Offices 4,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 
Counsel 5,000 
Home Office and Subordinate je Depart- 
ments . 7,000 
Forei Office a oe -. 6,000 
Colonial Office 4,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. . +» 3,000 
Privy Seal Office .. 500 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 15,000 
Charity Commission (including En- 
ran A Schools Department) -» 8,000 
Civil Service Commission .. 3,000 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 
mission 2,000 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts "Expenses 500 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 56,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry - 600 
Local Government Board .. «» 10,000 
Lunacy Commission oe -. 1,000 
Mint (including Coinage) -- 10,000 
National Debt Office 0 ms 2,000 
Patent Office , -» 2,500 
Paymaster General’s Office . -» 2,000 
Public Works Loan Commission pe 1,000 
Record Office ‘ e i 2,000 
Registrar General’s “Office :. -- 6,000 
Stationery and Printing . . 44,000 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 2,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 4,000 
Secret Service i 3,000 
Scotland:— 
Exchequer and other Offices -» 1,000 
Fishery Board Se as a 2,000 
Lunacy Commission es ee 500 
Registrar General’s Office .. sé 500 
Board of Supervision ie -» 1,000 
Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household -» 1,000 
Chief Secretary's Office .. 8,500 
Charitable Donations and | Bequests 
Office .. 300 
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F 
Local Government Board .. -» 10,000 
Public Works Office ae -» 6,000 
Record Office ‘? x -» 1,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. +» 4,000 


Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 2,000 


Crass ITT.—Law anv Justice. 


England :— Fs 

Law Charges 10,000 
Public Precetelce’ 8 Office 400 
Criminal Prosecutions 26,000 

— Division, High Court of Jus- 
20,000 

Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
10,000 

Probate, &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice. 10,000 

Admiralty Registry, High “Court of 
Justice. 2,000 
Wreck Commission ae 
Bankruptcy Court (London) -» _ 6,000 
County Courts ~ «+ 80,000 
Land Registry .. ee 500 
Revising Barristers, En gland obs 


Police Courts (London ne Sheerness) 4,000 
Metropolitan Police 50,000 
County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain 1,000 
Convict Establishments in England 


and the Colonies 20,000 
Prisons, England .. 40,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 

Great Britain .. 35,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 2,600 

Scotland :-— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 

ings - 10,000 
Courts of ‘Law and J ustice .. .- 10,000 
Register House ee .. 8,000 
Prisons, Scotland . -» 10,000 

Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Rietete 

tions .. 30,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature - 10,000 
Court of Bankruptcy o- §=—s, 008 
Admiralty Court Registry . se 250 
Registry of Deeds . . -» 2,000 
Registry of J udgments ya ae 300 
Land Commission . ar -- 6,000 
County Court Officers, &o. .. 10,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police “(including 

Police Courts) .. 20,000 
Constabulary a ee .- 100,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. -» 10,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools . 20,000 


Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum .. 600 


Crass IV.-—Epvcation, Scrgnoz, AND 


Axrt. 
England :— £ 
Science and Art Department -- 30,000 
British Museum .. es .- 16,000 
National Gallery .. ee oo. 
National Portrait Gallery .. ee 300 
Learned Societies, &c. oa .. 3,600 
London University am -. 2,000 
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£ 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
port) .. oe ee +» 1,000 
Transit of Venus .. oe oe 2,000 
Scotland: — 
Universities, &c. .. ie ¢° 2,000 
National Gallery .. aa re ae 
Treland :— 
Public Education .. oe - 130,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. o. 100 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 100 
National Gallery .. of be 300 
Queen’s Colleges .. ee oe” 2,000 
Royal Irish Academy ee es 300 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLonraL 


SERVICEs. 
& 
Diplomatic Services 30,000 
Consular Services . 40,000 
Suppression of the Slave Trade ee 500 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. : ‘a 2,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) oe 200 
Colonies, Grants in Aid de a 2,000 
South Africa and St. Helena 2,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies 9,000 


Crass VI.—Non-EFFecrivEe AND OHARI- 
TABLE SERVICES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- £ 
ances .. . ne -- 100,000 
— Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
° 6,000 


Relig of ‘Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad \ 2,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England . -. 1,000 


Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . 20,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland 10,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 2,000 
Friendly Societies Deficiency - + 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 200 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland » 200 

Crass VII.—Miscettanzovs. 
£ 

Temporary Commissions 3,000 


Miscellaneous Expenses ¥ a 500 


Total for Civil Services .. £1,277,750 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs .. oe oe -» 60,000 
Inland Revenue 3% «+ 100,000 
Post Office -» 400,000 
Post Office Packet Service . é3 -» 100,000 
Post Office Telegraphs © +» 200,000 


Total for Revenue Departments ., £860,000 


Grand Total .. $2,137,750 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he did not wish to take exception on 
the present occasion to the Vote on 
Account. He was perfectly well aware 
that it was necessary, from time to time, 
in the course of a Session, to provide the 
Exchequer with the means of carrying 
on the Barviee of the country; and, no 
doubt, there had been reasons which 
had, in the present Session, rendered it 
difficult for the Government to take 
Supply. He would only say that hon. 
Gentlemen who used to be critical on the 
conduct of their Predecessors when they 
had occasion to ask for a Vote on Account 
would bear in mind that there had been 
reasons in former years similar to those 
reasons which now existed. As he under- 
stood, the Government asked for a Vote 
of Credit for a month, and, under the 
circumstances, that was not an un- 
reasonable request; they knew they 
had Business which it. was most im- 
portant they should get through. He 
was anxious to facilitate the progress of 
Business, and he hoped the Committee 
would assent to the present proposal. 

Mr. ARTHUR Gconnon said, he 
thought Supply was in a much better 
condition now than it was at this time 
last year, and with this system of con- 
stantly voting sums on account it was 
impossible to get anything like a dis- 
cussion on the Estimates, and when at 
the end of the Session every Member 
was tired out the balance was taken 
without any discussion. How could the 
expect to get anything like a ) atic 
and Lape ae discussion if this system was 
to be allowed? The hon. Member for 
Swansea er Dillwyn) had twitted hon. 
Members below the Gangway with negli- 
gence in criticizing the Estimates, and 
was at some pains to rebut the accu- 
sations made; but the hon. Member, 
although one of the most constant in 
attendance in the House, was not present 
to-night, and it was unreasonable to 
expect men to be there at 1 o’clock on 
Saturday morning to discuss the Esti- 
mates. He thought the Committee had 
reason to complain at being called upon 
at the end of this night’s debate to 
vote sums of between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 without discussion, as must 
be the case now. It would probably be 
found that the Government could dis- 
pense with any further Vote until nearly 
the end of the Session, and then the 
House would be unable to give that 
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amount of criticism to the Estimates 
which the Prime Minister had over and 
over again advocated. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the Committee 
might enter a general protest against 
this Vote. But there were certain items 
in this Vote which they might specifically 
protest against, and there was one 
against which he should protest on 
every occasion. That was the Vote for 
Secret Service. The Prime Minister 
had stated that this Fund was decreasing 
year by year, and had expressed his 
desire to see it disposed of. The Govern- 
ment had £10,000 for the Secret Service 
alone from the Consolidated Fund, and 
it was impossible that they could require 
£3,000 more for one month. He would 
not detain the Committee any further ; 
but he should challenge this item. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to ask, 
with regard to the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates in Ireland, whether the Govern- 
ment could form any idea of the number 
of those gentlemen, and the amount 
paid to them? There was a strong feel- 
ing with respect to Mr. Baillie Hamilton, 
who had been appointed a Resident 
Magistrate, and had boasted that he was 
to have £2,000 a-year. That was the 
gentleman who had given instructions 
to Mr. Clifford Lloyd to tear down the 
placard issued by Messrs. Parnell, Davitt, 
and Dillon, asking the people of Ireland 
to discover the murderers of Lord Frede- 
rickCavendish. Wasthat gentleman tobe 
one of the new Stipendiary Magistrates ; 
how many were there to be, and what 
would their salaries be? He would 
also like to know whether the Judges 
were to receive salaries under this Act, 
and, if so, to what amount ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Judges, there is a provision in the 
Bill which has been read a second time 
this evening. With regard to the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, the hon. Member’s 
information goes further than mine. I 
am not aware that any definite resolu- 
tion has been taken with regard to the 
new Stipendiary Magistrates ; but still it 
is possible that we may have some state- 
ment to make to the House upon that 
subject. At any rate, the House will 
feel that the importance of the duties to 
which the House may be pleased to ap- 
point these Stipendiary Magistrates is 
such that some new provision will be 
required, because, undoubtedly, if there 
is to be any decision to intrust them 
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with greater powers, it will be necessary 
to consider, as has already been stated by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, what further provision should be 
made for the exercise of those powers, 
Iam not in a position to make any state- 
ment on the subject at the present mo- 
ment, and I rather think the statement 
of the hon. Member is premature. With 
respect to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. A. O’Connor) as to taking 
Votes on Account, the old system which 
enabled us to go from one financial year 
to another is not now practicable, and 
Votes on Account have now become ab- 
solutely necessary. I consider this matter 
an open question for the House to con- 
sider ; but it ought to be perfectly under- 
stood that although I would not say the 
system of Votes on Account is altogether 
favourable to full discussion by the 
House, I think it has some points to 
recommend it. The hon. Member rather 
overstated the case when he said the 
House will have no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Estimates until the end of 
the Session, because the two Votes on 
Account will not take effect till the end 
of June ; consequently, there will be the 
whole month of June—and I am afraid 
something more—in which to discuss 
them. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, last 
year he had offered strong opposition to 
Votes on Account ; but on this occasion 
he entirely agreed with the Prime Mi- 
nister, although he hoped it would not 
be taken as a precedent that because 
they had taken Votes on Account in two 
years, therefore Votes on .iccount might 
always be taken, and that the Minister 
of the day should be able to put off dis- 
cussion upon them simply to pass ordi- 
nary Bills. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he could not 
quite understand the Prime Minister 
when he said these Votes on Account 
had become a necessity, because it 
seemed to him that if the Government 
would only so arrange their Business as 
to be able to bring forward their Esti- 
mates in good time at the early part of 
the Session they might obviate this 
necessity. It was all very well to say 
that the Committee would have an op- 
isnage d of discussing these matters 

ully when the proper Estimates came 
on. That might, perhaps, be a sufficient 
answer to Members representing English 
constituencies, and who had not the same 
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evances as Irish Members to bring 
Before the Committee on the considera- 
tion of the Estimates; but they were 
asked to vote sums on account for 
various Services in Ireland, and these 
Votes were used in support of an Ad- 
ministration in Eveinok which was in 
every Department characterized by 
cruelty, and what he might even call 
brutality. They were asked to vote this 
money for the balance of the Secret 
Service Fund, and for Criminal Prose- 
cutions. He should be willing to post- 
pone to a future date the consideration 
of their grievances, if it were not that 
in the meantime men were suffering 
terrible injustice in Ireland. Under the 
head of Constabulary and Public Prose- 
cutions in Ireland, money was asked in 
support of a system carried out by pro- 
ceeding against people under obsolete 
Statutes—one of the time of Edward III. 
for instance—without any evidence to 
prove that they had been guilty of crime. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it was their duty to protest against the 
allocation of money to those purposes. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask the Go- 
vernment whether, before the Bill at 
present before the House came on in 
Committee, or before it left Committee, 
they would be able to state what amount 
would come in course of payment in con- 
sequence of this new legislation? There 
was a provision in the Bill as to Judges, 
and he should like to know what was to 
be done for the Stipendiary Magistrates ? 
The Attorney General for Ireland made 
a pledge the other day that the question 
of the prisoners in confinement would 
be reconsidered ; but there were other 
gentlemen than the three “ suspects” 
who had been released from Kilmain- 
ham a fortnight ago, who were not more 
guilty than those three Gentlemen, but 
were still in prison. The Secretary of 
the Land League, Mr. Brennan, was 
still in prison. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Questions do not 
come into this Vote respecting Stipen- 
diary Magistrates. They do not come 
under this account at all, and the other 
point to which the hon. Member refers 
is quite outside the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had disposed of 
the first question; but under the head of 
“Prisoners (Ireland)”’ there was an item 
of £150,704, and he presumed he might 
discuss prisoners; and, if so, he pre- 
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sumed he could discuss the case of a 
particular prisoner ; and he respectfully 
submitted that he was not out of Order 
in asking a question respecting Mr. 
Brennan. His question was whether, in 
reference to the continued confinement 
of that gentleman, the Attorney General 
for Ireland could afford the Committee 
any information as to the probable 
course the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Chief Secretary would take in 
that case, especially as Davitt had been 
released ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has de- 
voted a considerable amount of considera- 
tion, among his multifarious duties, to the 
examination of the case of some of these 
persons ; and many of them, as any hon. 
Member can see for himself in the daily 
papers, have been released. The case 
of each one is examined carefully by the 
Lord Lieutenant himself; and I am sure 
there will be no unnecessary delay in 
examining into the case of Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. REDMOND asked whether the 
cases of persons detained under the 
Statute of Edward III. were also being 
examined by the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): His 
Excellency has no like contrel over that 
matter. It is a case of this kind. Se- 
curity is required from these people, and 
if they refuse to give security they are 
committed to gaol; but all they have to 
do to get out of gaol is to undertake to 
behave themselves and give the required 
security. 

Mr. REDMOND said, the question 
was whether there was any power under 
the Statute whereby they could be re- 
leased without conditions. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Ifa 
person is not well-behaved, and will not 
undertake to be well-behaved, he is sent 
to prison. The Prerogative of Mercy 
can open the prison doors, and the Pre- 
rogative of the Queen is vested in the 
Viceroy ; but it is entirely a matter for 
His Excellency whether he will exercise 
his power in such cases. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN observed, that 
this Vote contained the salaries of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, Mr. Blake, and Major 
Bond, and other magistrates, who were 
doing so much to create disaffection and 
disloyalty in Ireland; and he inquired 
* 
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what was the amount of extra pay to be 
allocated to those gentlemen by the Go- 
vernment ? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
plied, that he was not Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and hardly knew 
what this Vote covered. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him an extraordinary thing 
that when the Committee was asked to 
vote millions of money there should be 
absolutely no one prepared to answer 
questions relating to financial matters. 
Anyone taking up the Paper would see 
that there were a number of points upon 
which it would be reasonable to address 
questions to the Government. Under 
the head, for instance, of ‘‘ Pauper Lu- 
natics,”” he found an item of £90,000; 
but the Government had said they re- 
quired £75,000 up to a certain date, 
leaving only a balance of £15,000 on 
that Vote; while for England, where 
the total Vote was £433,000, they ap- 
peared not to have required 1d., and 
had asked for only £1,000. If the Go- 
vernment could carry on their business 
with regard to pauper lunatics in Eng- 
land with £1,000 up to the end of June, 
how was it they required so much for 
Ireland? It was evident that these 
Votes were drawn up in a haphazard 
way ; and he believed most of the money 
was not wanted, and that the Prime 
Minister was right when he said, with 
regard to Supply, that the Government 
were well off this year. He wished to 
ask the Government whether there was 
any necessity for this extra £3,000 for 
Secret Service. To his own knowledge 
—and that was going a long way—the 
Government did not require this amount, 
for the very good reason that they had 
a considerable balance of Secret Service 
money in hand from last year, and also 
had sufficient means of drawing from 
the Consolidated Fund without taking 
anything in the Estimates. He chal- 
lenged the Government to show any 
ground for questioning the accuracy of 
that statement, or for alleging that there 
was any reasonable expectation of spend- 
ing that £3,000; and he begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £3,000, 
that being the amount of the item for 
Secret Service. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding $2,134,750, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
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towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1883.”—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the payments 
for pauper lunatics were made as soon 
as the accounts were made up. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
with regard to the Secret Service money, 
was not the old system still maintained 
by which the Departments in which it 
was used kept a balance in hand from 
year to year, instead of paying it into 
the Exchequer? Was there not last 
year a balance in the hands of the Se- 
cretary of State? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was unable 
to say whether there was a penny in 
hand at the end of last year. 

Mr. DILLON said, he wished to know 
whether they were here asked to vote 
any portion of the salary of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd? because, if they were, he must 
oppose it. This person was at the pre- 
sent moment engaged in the persecution 
of 40 evicted families. He had arrested 
two carpenters for no other offence than, 
at the expense of the Ladies’ Land 
League, erecting wooden houses for the 
shelter of these unfortunate people ; and 
these two carpenters were men with 
families depending on them. He ima- 
gined Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s salary would 
come either under ‘‘ Law Charges in 
Ireland,”’ or ‘‘ Constabulary.” At any 
rate, if they were paying anything to 
this man, he (Mr. Dillon) should move 
to reduce the amount of the Vote by 
£500, or some sum that would include 
his salary. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, as this 
Vote covered all expenses for one month, 
the salary of the Irish magistrates for 
that period was included. No doubt, 
one month’s pay of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was included. He could not give the 
amount of that gentleman’s salary. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn and a 
division taken on this question of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s salary. 

Mz. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that with 
regard to the amount for pauper luna- 
tics in Ireland his only wonder was that 
the charge made was not more, because 
he considered the policy of the British 
Government in Ireland eminently calcu- 
lated to make the people both paupers 
and lunatics. The Secret Service money, 
so far as it was expended in Ireland, 
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was paid to informers. It was not spent 
to good purpuse. What was the use of 
paying informers if they did not inform 
of anything at all? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 17; 
Noes 118: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 89.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLON said, he would move 
to reduce the Vote by £125, which 
would be about the amount of a month’s 
salary to Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He (Mr. 
Dillon) was in receipt of numerous let- 
ters and telegrams from the county of 
Tipperary, descriptive of the outrageous 
conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd; but the 
particular thing for which he sought to 
deprive this person of a month’s salary 
was his having engaged himself in 
the heartless work of preventing the 
erection of shelter for 40 families who 
had been evicted under circumstances of 
great cruelty. In one case a priest had 
written to him to say that his own 
father, a man of 80 years of age, had 
been evicted. Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
been on the spot and had aggravated 
the hardship by every kind of insolence 
and harshness. Attempts were made to 
find shelter for the evicted people on a 
farm two miles from their old dwellings ; 
but Mr. Clifford Lloyd proceeded against 
the man who had been employed to 
build the shelter. No notice was taken 
of the statement that the two carpen- 
ters who had been sent down from 
Dublin had no connection with any 
political movement, and the men were 
arrested and charged with an intention 
to misbehave themselves in some way 
that no one could understand. These 
carpenters were now lying in Limerick 
Gaol. What he wished to know was, 
whether or not this kind of thing was to 
continue ? for it must be understood that 
so long as Mr. Clifford Lloyd and others 
of his class were allowed to ride rough- 
shod over the people of Ireland there 
could be no question at all about a 
policy of conciliation. He could answer, 
he believed, for the people of Limerick 
and the people of Tipperary that it was 
no use talking about having initiated a 
policy of conciliation whilst Mr. Clifford 

oyd and people like him were allowed 
to act in the manner he had described. 
This priest to whom he had referred had 
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informed him that whilst he was standing 
on the threshold of his father’s house 
during theeviction Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
approached him and told him in a threat- 
ening manner that if he did not know 
how to behave himself he would quickly 
teach him how to do so. Such language 
as this was eminently calculated to bring 
the law into contempt in Ireland. It was 
no use framing laws for the prevention 
of disorder and keeping the peace in 
Ireland so long as the magistrates were 
hateful to the people. The only way to 
give the law a chance was to remove all 
people who were regarded as enemies of 
the poor—those men who made them- 
selves the tools and agents of evicting 
landlords. There was not a tenant or a 
poor man in Clare, Tipperary, or Lime- 
rick who did not consider Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd an enemy, and there was not a 
person who was not a landlord who be- 
lieved he would get justice from him. 
There was not a person who did not 
look upon him as a tool of the land- 
lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £2,134,625, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1883,”— 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he did not think it was fair or reasonable 
for the hon. Member for Tipperary, on an 
occasion of this kind—he would not say 
at this time of night—to spring a debate 
on a particular subject on the Commit- 
tee. The hon. Member was in possession 
of information which had not reached 
him; therefore, as would be readily 
imagined, he was hardly able to give a 
satisfactory answer. If the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to bring a charge against 
the magistrates, let him do it in such a 
way that hon. Gentlemen might have 
an opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the facts, and that the 
magistracy might be able to meet the 
attack made upon them. So far as he 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) was 
concerned, he considered that Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd was performing a service of 
great danger, and performing it with a 
great amount of personal courage. He 
was brought into conflict with tenants 
evicted from their holdings, who were 
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smarting under their grievances, and 
who were in a state of mind in which 
they were not likely to look upon the 
magistrates who were protecting the 
sheriffs from injury with anything but 
harsh feelings. It was possible that 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd might be blame- 
less in the matter referred to by the 
hon. Member; but the Committee had 
not the facts before them. He trusted 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment to a division, because he 
did not think one could be fairly taken. 
They had no means of controverting the 
statements made in a debate which, as 
he had said, had been sprung upon them 
by surprise. 

Mr. EDWARD SHEIL said, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s name had not been 
brought up for the first time in the 
House to-day; so that when the At- 
torney General for Ireland accused Irish 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House of springing a debate 
upon them and unfairly attacking a 
man who was absent, it seemed to him 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man very much exaggerated the state of 
the case. Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s name was 
perfectly well known to everyone. It 
had, unfortunately, attained great no- 
toriety in Ireland ; consequently, when 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said they had sprung a debate on the 
Committee, he was not stating the fact. 
Everyone who had listened to the de- 
bates which had taken place in the 
House recently must know that Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd’s conduct had been brought 
in question over and over again. It 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dillon) had seized a very favourable 
opportunity for raising a debate on the 
matter; and he, for one, trusted the hon. 
Member would go to a division on the 
Vote. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland was not in 
possession of information to enable him 
to meet the charge of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon), the proper way to enable 
him to do so would be to postpone the 
Vote. Whenever he (Mr. Leamy) had 
an opportunity—whether it was on the 
question of reducing a Vote or not—of 
protesting against the conduct of such a 
man as Mr. Clifford Lloyd he should 
avail himself of it. It was not so long 
ago since the hon. and learned Member 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) stated in the 
House that crime had greatly increased 
in Clare, and that within the past four 
or five months it had become as exten- 
sive as it was during the eorresponding 
period of last year. Well, the period 
during which crime had increased, sin- 
gularly enough, was the period during 
which Mr. Clifford Saeed had been a 
special magistrate in the district. These 
matters were not considered worth at- 
tention by some Members ; but the Irish 
Representatives considered it their duty 
to avail themselves of every opportunity 
of protesting against the conduct of such 
men as Mr. Clifford Lloyd, especially 
when they knew there was at the present 
moment a Bill before Parliament that 
proposed to increase the duties of that 
gentleman. The Irish Members would 
be failing in their duty if they did not 
carry on this work. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was Chief Se- 
cretary they had endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the amount of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
salary, but had not succeeded. This 
gentleman received, first of all, a salary 
as a magistrate, then travelling ex- 
penses, expenses for being away from 
home, expenses for clerks, &c.; so that 
there could be no doubt he was one of 
the best paid officials in Ireland. When- 
ever money was sought to be obtained 
for the payment of magistrates like Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd there should be such a 
debate as this, and a division should be 
taken. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had complained that 
the Irish Members had sprung a debate 
on the question of the conduct of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd on the Committee. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman for- 
got that the Government had “ sprung” 
a demand for money upon the Committee. 
That was why the debate had arisen. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) was listening in the 
House during the last Session of Par- 
liament when the hon. Member for 
Drogheda (Mr. Whitworth)—who was 
no opponent of the Government, but 
one of their most consistent supporters 
—had the candour to say that wherever 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was sent to in Ire- 
land he would cause a rebellion. That 
was the opinion of a Gentleman who 
was a magistrate, who was not an op- 
ponent of the Government, and was no 
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disturber of their peace. And that opi- 
nion was a sound one. Wherever Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had gone he had got upa 
rebellious spirit; and if there had not 
been actual rebellion, it was because 
Her Majesty’s Forces, who had been sent 
to support him, were in overwhelming 
strength. Mr. Clifford Lloyd was to Her 
Majesty’s Government a very costly 
luxury. Wherever he went, morning, 
noon, or night, he had to be watched, 
rotected, and defended. He (Mr. Sul- 
fivan) had been credibly informed that in 
the house in which Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
resided, on every landing, and on every 
staircase, there was a policeman. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd could not pass from one 
house to another, or through the street 
without having a policeman with him. 
Why was he retained in that position ? 
It was because he had won the heart 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
when he was Chief Secretary. They 
had read in romances stories of wonder- 
ful attachments; but anything to com- 
pare with the love and affection sub- 
sisting between these two gentlemen he 
had failed to meet with in his reading 
of either history or romance. The Irish 
Members were bound to oppose this 
Vote. It was not necessary for the pre- 
servation of the peace of Ireland ; on 
the contrary, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, whom 
it maintained in his present position, 
was doing a great deal to defer the 
pacification of the country. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) had no doubt that if they ap- 
pointed a wiser man in the place of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, they would be doing a 
great deal more for the pacification of 
that part of Ireland over which that 
gentleman presided than they were 
doing at present. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought it un- 
reasonable to ask the Committee to vote 
public money at such a time as this, 
more particularly as the Government 
were confessedly not prepared to give 
them any information; therefore, he 
would move that the Chairman report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. If 
his Motion were adopted, it would 
enable the Government to obtain the 
necessary information, and to be pre- 
pared, at the proper time, to give such 
explanation as the Committee thought 
desirable. The case against the Govern- 
ment was unanswerable—in the first 
place, they were unprepared to give the 
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information; and, in the next place, it 
was too late an hour to go on with the 
Vote. If right hon. Gentlemen who 
formed the Cabinet were on the Trea- 
sury Bench, he would appeal to them 
whether it was not desirable that the 
present system of magistrates in Ireland 
should be re-modelled, and that no gen- 
tlemen who had not had legal training 
should be appointed to the magistracy 
in Ireland. As long as the present sys- 
tem was continued, there must be con- 
tinued complaints as to the conduct of 
the magistrates. Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
rather an exaggerated case of Resident 
Magistrate ; but, after all, it was only 
a question of degree. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was not very much worse than 
many others—he was only one of a 
class. They should agree to Progress 
being reported, in order that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or the Prime Mi- 
nister, might give them an opinion as to 
what Resident Magistrates should be 
appointed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 


(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. HEALY said, that before the 
Chairman put the Vote he would put it 
to the Government that, in view of the 
cordial and general co-operation that 
was understood to exist between the two 
Parties—the Irish Party on the one 
hand, and the Ministerial Party on the 
other—there should be a cordial co-ope- 
ration between them on this matter. He 
would advise the Attorney General for 
Ireland to make a searching investiga- 
tion into the character and conduct of 
the magistrates of Ireland before the 
Coercion Bill came to beconsidered. It 
did not appear as though the Govern- 
ment were going to pass the Bill as 
rapidly as they expected. Perhaps it 
would accelerate its passage if the Go- 
vernment, when information on such 
matters as the conduct of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was asked for, were in a position 
to give it. He should, however, if ne- 
cessary, raise every one of these points 
in considerable detail. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had moved 
the reduction of the Vote on the nar- 
row ground of—as he had himself said 
—making a protest against the conduct 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Hon. Members 
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had said it was desirable to have a 
short debate in order to emphasize their 
pie arg to that official, and upon the 
subject they had had a few short obser- 
vations in reply from the Attorne 
General for Ireland. As he had antici- 
pated, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
ad not rested his objection to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd on any particular case, 
but used a particular case as an illustra- 
tion of a broader objection ; therefore, 
he could not see how, if the observations 
of the Attorney General for Ireland had 
been longer, they would have destroyed 
the objection of the hon. Member. He 
(Mr. Gibson) thought it right to say, as 
he was on his feet, that, although his 
acquaintance with Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was slight, from what he knew of him 
and what he had heard of him, he 
thought him a highly capable, efficient, 
and courageous gentleman. It would 
be wrong and cowardly on his part, if, 
being present, he did not make that 
statement. He would put it to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) whe- 
ther, as the hon. Member for Tipperary 
had challenged the Vote on the ques- 
tion of the conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
it would not be better to make any pro- 
test it was thought desirable to make 
in the division on that challenge, rather 
than in a division on reporting Progress? 
Mr. DILLON contended that Irish 
Members were in every respect entitled 
to receive information from the Govern- 
ment as to their intentions with regard 
to the evicted families. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had put the case very plainly, although 
he had not stated his (Mr. Dillon’s) 
views exactly. Still, he wished to ex- 
press his willingness to withdraw the 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote, if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
give some assurance that the 40 families 
should not be left in their present de- 
plorable and houseless position. His 
objections to the whole course of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s administration, of course, 
remained the same, and would form the 
subject of future debate in that House ; 
nevertheless, if a guarantee were forth- 
coming that the police interference would 
cease in the present case, he was certainly 
inclined to yield something in return. 
Mrz. CHILDERS said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Tipperary could not 
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have heard what the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
had said. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had distinctly stated that he was 
not in possession of information which 
would enable him to discuss the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member; but 
that he would be ready to go into the 
matter fully, and meet the charge pre- 
ferred against Mr. Clifford Lloyd as soon 
as that necessary information was ob- 
tained. To these remarks the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman merely added 
one or two observations with regard to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, which were received 
with the general approval of hon. Mem- 
bers in the House. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary was, of course, perfectly 
within his right in taking a division on 
his Motion if he deemed it necessary to 
do so. Still, he was bound to point out 
that the course adopted in this case was 
most unusual, and at the same time in- 
convenient, because if, when a Vote on 
Account was asked for, it were the prac- 
tice to raise and discuss at length ques- 
tions on each particular item, it would 
be practically impossible to carry on the 
Service of the country. He repeated 
that if the hon. Member wished to take 
a division it was perfectly competent to 
him to do so; but his right hon. and 
learned Friend had given so full an as- 
surance that the case should be gone 
into as soon as information was received, 
that he hoped the Vote would be allowed 
to be taken without the Committee being 
put to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. DILLON said, after the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, he should 
be willing to withdraw his Motion, if 
that right hon. Gentleman o;' the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland would name a 
time at which he could bring the conduct 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd under the notice 
of the House. The difficulty he laboured 
under was that if he allowed the present 
opportunity to pass, he should be in 
ignorance as to when another oppor- 
tunity would offer for again bringing 
this particular case forward. In the 
meantime, the 40 families would remain 
houseless and homeless. 

‘ Mrz. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary had asked a fair ques- 
tion, und was entitled to an answer. 
The hon. Member could raise the point 
as to the conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
by way of question, or in the form of 4 
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Motion on going into Committee of Sup- 

ly. In either of these ways, if he would 
give Notice of his intention on the No- 
tice Paper, he would have the oppor- 
tunity which he desired. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War that the hon. Member 
for Tipperary should proceed by ques- 
tion was not satisfactory. From his own 
experience, he found that course to be 

erfectly useless, for he had already 
Seouniih this matter forward by way of 
question, without any effect. It was a 
most astonishing circumstance that the 
Attorney General for Ireland wasignorant 
of the facts of this case, because they were 
perfectly notorious, and a considerable 
time, moreover, had elapsed since they 
occurred. He, therefore, felt bound to 
say that if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not in possession of 
them, he ought to be. Several weeks 
had passed since he had addressed the 
Question to the Attorney General for 
Ireland on the subject of these unfortu- 
nate families. He had referred to the 
man who died of an attack on the lungs, 
the consequence of exposure resulting 
from being turned out of his house. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not to 
blame for that. He (Mr. Sexton) said 
that he was. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman also stated that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was discharging a service 
of danger to himself ; but the service he 
was engaged in was really one of danger 
to the unfortunate people who were 
evicted. As to putting down Questions 
with regard to the conduct of officials in 
Ireland, this was well known, as he had 
already pointed out, to be perfectly use- 
less. He had again and again called 
the attention of the Government to the 
fact that the lives of innocent persons 
were being daily sacrificed in Ireland in 
consequence of the action of officials, 
without producing any result. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that his 
suggestion to the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary was not only that he could pro- 
ceed by Question, but by Motion on 
going into Committee of Supply. If the 
hon. Member objected to the former 
course, he would have every opportunity 
for discussing this subject by the alter- 
native indicated. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that the alter- 
native which the Secretary of State for 








War had suggested to his hon. Friend 
as affording an opportunity of a full dis- 
cussion of the conduct of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was not a practical one. Upon 
what occasion, he asked, between that 
time and Whitsuntide, for instance, 
could a subject of that kind be brought 
forward? It was not a matter which 
would brook delay. A single week’s in- 
action might result in the death of an- 
other unfortunate man from exposure 
and want; and, therefore, he said it was 
monstrous that such an answer as they 
had listened to from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should be given by a 
responsible Member of the Government. 
The answer of the Attorney General for 
Ireland that he knew nothing of the 
facts of the case to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary had called his atten- 
tion was a complete justification of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to report Progress, which, 
if it did nothing more than mark their 
disapprobation of this want of knowledge 
on the part of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in a matter of such import- 
ance it would be essential that it should 
be pushed to a division. Some hon. 
Gentlemen smiled at that remark; but 
did they consider it a subject for smiles 
that the families of 40 tenants were un- 
sheltered and homeless, on the roadside, 
in a single district, in consequence of 
the action of this magistrate? The con- 
sequence of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s action 
was that protection and house-shelter 
had been denied to these unfortunate 
families. He said Irish Members were 
bound, by every consideration of their 
duty, to press this question to an imme- 
diate issue; and, therefore, from that 
point of view, the alternatives offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War were useless. If Irish 
Members asked Questions as to the con- 
duct of Irish officials, it was well known 
that they did not receive satisfactory an- 
swers ; if, in consequence of that, they 
used the Forms of the House to raise 
discussion they were denounced as Ob- 
structionists ; and further, if, in the pre- 
sent instance, they were to put down a 
Notice on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply there would be no ——, for 
a fortnight, at least, of discussing the 
question. In the meantime these fami- 
lies were perishing on the roadsides. 
Under the circumstances, he sincerely 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Cavan would press his Motion for re- 
porting Progress to a division ; and, in 
concluding his remarks, he could not 
but express surprise that the Attorney 
General for Ireland should have declared 
himself to be in absolute ignorance of 
the facts connected with so well-known 
a case as the eviction of these 40 fami- 
lies—this notorious case of severity on 
the part of an Irish magistrate, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, who had refused to allow 
charitable people to provide these un- 
fortunates with shelter. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a very 
simple matter, and could be dealt with 
at once if the Government would only 
look at the facts of the case. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
told them that day that he was in favour 
of justice being done to Ireland; and, 
therefore, he felt no hesitation in fur- 
ther appealing to right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench. Here was a 
case of some 40 people who had been 
turned out on the roadside ; and he asked 
what was there to prevent the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land saying he would instruct Mr. Olif- 
ford Lloyd not to interfere with the 
erection of huts for the purpose of giving 
them shelter? There was a very good 
precedent for doing so, because when 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, acting on instruc- 
tions from the Under Secretary at the 
Castle, gave orders that the manifesto 
relating to the recent murders should be 
torn down wherever it was placarded, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given Mr. Clifford Lloyd a rap on 
the knuckles, so to speak, by telling 
him not to tear down the manifestu. 
Could not the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman then do the same kind of 
thing with regard to the huts? They 
were told that the Government desired 
to co-operate with Irish Members ; but, 
for his part, he repudiated co-operation 
if it was to be carried out as it seemed 
likely to be. There were in one district 
of Ireland 200 people homeless through 
eviction. Would the Government allow 
homes to be erected for them or not? 
He thought it would be well to make 
that question a test of the feeling of the 
Government with regard to doing justice 
to the people of Ireland. Again, were 
they prepared to release the carpenters, 
who only earned three days’ wages in 
erecting the huts? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
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said they had an opportunity of pro- 
ceeding in this matter by Question, and 
by a Motion on going into Committee of 
Supply. That was quite true; but Irish 
Members had a better opportunity than 
either of these, and this was one of 
them. He assured right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench that, until this 
matter was settled, there would be no 
getting on with the Estimates. This 
was a much better way of raising the 
question than either of those suggested 
by the Secretary of State for War, be- 
cause it would probably lead to the re- 
moval of men whose conduct was known 
to be bad, if the Government found the 
Estimates blocked as long as their ser- 
vices were retained. He told the Go- 
vernment frankly that the object was to 
make it inconvenient for them to employ 
swashbucklers like Mr. Clifford Lloyd in 
Ireland. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
was under a misapprehension in sup- 
posing that he had administered any snub 
or rap on the knuckles to any official in 
Ireland. When in Dublin he had seen 
a police report, from which he learnt 
that the police, on their own respon- 
sibility, had torn down the placards 
referred to by the hon. Member; and 
upon this—perhaps exceeding his re- 
sponsibility a little—he sent a telegram 
suggesting that the placards should not 
be interfered with. He did not know 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had given any 
directions in connection with what had 
taken place. So much for that point. 
With regard to the request of the hon. 
Members for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) and 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), that an assurance 
should be given that the huts would be 
allowed to be erected, that was not in 
his power. He had no control what- 
ever over any magistrate in Ireland 
in the discharge of his duty. He had 
no power even to offer an opinion on the 
conduct of a magistrate, who, if he 
understood his duty, would in such a 
case demand by what authority he volun- 
teered his advice. 

Mr. DILLON said, they were in this 
position. The Committee were asked to 
vote an enormous sum of money for 
State purposes, and there was no one in 
the House who knew anything about 
the position of an official whose salary 
wae included in the sum asked for. 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he thought he could shorten the discus- 
sion by stating that there was nobody in 
Ireland who had any legal authority 
over a magistrate in the exercise of the 
functions of his Office except the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. If a magistrate de- 
cided erroneously, his conduct must be 
reviewed in regular and due course. So 
far as he was aware, the only power 
which the Government possessed over a 
Resident Magistrate in the exercise and 
discharge of his duties was that he 
might be directed to go from one place 
to another; but they could not control 
his judicial action in the exercise of his 
functions as a magistrate. 

Mr. DILLON said, they had suc- 
ceeded in drawing from the Attorney 
General for Ireland one of the most 
extraordinary statements he had ever 
heard in that House. It amounted to 
this—that the Irish magistrates were 
allowed to do pretty well what they 
liked, and were subject only to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. It seemed to him 
that this answer of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would render it ne- 
cessary for Irish Members to raise the 
whole question relative to the magis- 
tracy in Ireland. Their complaint was 
not against the local magistrates at that 
moment, but against those magistrates 
who were paid by a money Vote of that 
House, and who held an entirely dif- 
ferent position from the magistrates in 
England. Of course, if the Irish magis- 
trates confined themselves to judicial 
action, the statement which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had just 
made concerning them would be intel- 
ligible enough, and might be accepted. 
But they did things of a far different 
character. They exceeded their judicial 
functions, and went about the country 
acting in the same spirit as had been 
shown by Mr. Clifford Lloyd. That 
gentleman had, in fact, tried on a system 
of his own, which was entirely apart 
from and altogether overstepped the 
judicial functions of a magistrate. He 
acted as if he were placed in charge of 
a district in a state of siege; and if an 
outrage occurred, his practice was to 
gallop into the district, and sweep in all 
the farmers’ sons within a certain radius 
without any investigation at all, upon 
the general principle that farmers’ sons 
were sure to be implicated in these out- 
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rages. He had been assured by men 
who had been brought before this tyran- 
nical magistrate that they had actually 
been afraid to say a word in their own 
defence, lest they should be committed 
to gaol for contempt of Court. He was 
also informed that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
unfairly questioned the accused men, 
and that he browbeated and bullied 
them by calling them murderers, assas- 
sins, and ruffians. The use of such lan- 
guage by a magistrate on the Bench 
ought to cause his instant removal. The 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland were 
going about doing what he had de- 
scribed, and, further, laying down cer- 
tain laws of their own, and harshly en- 
forcing them. Mr. Clifford Lloyd went 
to the farmers, and said—‘ You shan’t 
allow such and such a man to erect 
a hut on the land;” and if no notice 
was taken of his interference, he 
pounced upon the unfortunate carpen- 
ters from Dublin engaged in erect- 
ing the huts, and cast them into Lime- 
rick Gaol under an obsolete Act passed 
in the Reign of Edward III. Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd brought the law into utter 
contempt, and he treated the people of 
his district as he would treat uncivilized 
beings. They were told by the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland that he had no 
right to interfere with the action of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. Would the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell them who 
had authority over Mr. Clifford Lloyd? 
Had anybody in England authority over 
him, if no one had in Ireland? Who 
had the power to dismiss him? "Where 
were they to look for satisfaction for any 
outrage that this man might commit in 
the name of the law? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, if he re- 
membered correctly, the question of the 
erection of huts was before the House 
some days ago, and then arranged. He 
understood that directions had been 
given to Mr. Clifford Lloyd not to pre- 
vent the erection of huts where they 
were being put up for the purposes of 
shelter, and not for the purpose of in- 
timidation. He was under the impres- 
sion that the matter was settled ami- 
cably, and that a Member on the Front 
Bench, on the part of the Government, 
had undertaken that no obstacle would 
be placed in the way of the erection of 
huts intended for shelter. 

Mr. REDMOND said, they had not 
received a complete answer from the 
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Government. The huts in the case of 
these 40 families had not been erected, 
and one unfortunate man had actually 
died from exposure. He would like to 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether any order had been sent to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd; and he would further 
like to ask him, in reference to his state- 
ment that he had no power over Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, whether this official did 
not, in fact, owe his appointment to the 
Executive? Surely, if that were so, the 
Executive had power to censure or to 
dismiss him. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was not aware that any order had been 
sent to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, although one 
might have been sent without his know- 
ing it; but he certainly did not send one. 
With reference to the second question of 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond); he had to say that, of 
course, the Government appointed Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and they had power to 
dismiss them. Two workmen, who had 
been mentioned by hon. Gentlemen, had 
been committed to gaol for not entering 
into surety for their good behaviour. 
If they had been improperly com- 
mitted they would be entitled to dis- 
charge, and if they were discharged they 
would be entitled to bring an action 
for damages. If they did bring such 
an action, and succeeded in their suit, 
he need not remind the Committee 
they would receive sufficient and ample 
damages. 

Mr. HEALY said, 
and learned Gentleman 
be commiserated with, for he had to 
stand up in the House to answer ques- 
tions from Irish Members on matters on 
which he told them he knew absolutely 
nothing. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in a position in which 
he deserved their sincerest sympathy ; 
and he (Mr. Healy) would suggest to 
the Government that next time matters 
affecting Ireland were brought up for 
consideration, they should arrange for 
the presence of someone able to answer 
any question that might be addressed to 
him. As the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew nothing of the matter before 
them, and seeing there was no possible 
object in keeping him here, he might be 
dispensed from service in the House. 
They desired information which at pre- 
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sent they could not obtain. He would 
suggest to his hon. Colleagues that they 
could not do better than, on a future 
oceasion in Committee, get up a breezy 
discussion on the character of the men 
who were carrying out these unjust 
laws. They had to-night learned the 
startling fact that when Government 
had appointed a man no one had any 
control over him in the future. When 
the new Stipendiary Magistrates were 
to be appointed, it would behove 
them to be chary as to who they ap- 
pointed. They would like to seas 
some inquiry as to the previous conduct 
of the new officials. Unfortunately, he 
was not willing to admit that the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was precisely accurate. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
know very well that these Resident 
Magistrates were being used not exactly 
as magistrates, but as a sort of political, 
as a sort of military rough riders, em- 
ployed by the Government to do as they 
pleased and reduce the country to sub- 
jection. Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not 
appointed to carry out any Common or 
Statute Law, but to strike fear or terror 
into the people of Clare. No good pur- 
pose could be served by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman evading the posi- 
tion that Mr. Clifford Lloyd held with 
regard to the Executive Government, 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had some superior ; 
there was someone to whom he reported, 
and he thought that superior would be a 
person for whom Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
entertained a great amount of respect. 
There must be someone to whom this 
man was responsible, and he and his hon. 
Friends wanted to know who was the 
spokesman for that superior? If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not, had the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land anything to do with Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd? If the Solicitor General for 
Ireland had no control over the gentle- 
man, had the Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land anything todo withhim? Perhaps 
the Secretary of State for War would be 
able to say who had any authority over 
this warlike magistrate, who, so far as 
they had yet learned, appeared to be 
above the House of Commons. In his 
opinion, the House of Commons ought 
to be above voting the gentleman £125 
as a month’s salary. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman put the matter in the right light. 
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Let the Committee decide at once whe- 
ther the amount should be made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, they 
had heard that this semi-military magis- 
trate conducted many of his proceedings 
in private. There was a certain amount 
of advantage in discussion of this kind 
at such an hour as the present, because 
the Press was practically excluded. The 
eyes and ears of the public were closed 
to their proceedings at half-past 2 o’clock 
in the morning; and, therefore, they could 
speak frankly ; they could express them- 
selves freely. Apart from all Party 
feeling, he appealed to hon. Members 
to say whether the spectacle which 
the Committee now presented, not to 
the public, but to itself, was not 
one which was at once monstrous and 
scandalous? The House of Commons 
was asked by the Government to vote 
upwards of £2,000,000. That sum was 
made up of no less than 142 separate 
items, and of that number only two had 
been touched upon—namely, the items 
for the Secret Service and the Irish Con- 
stabulary. With regard to the Secret 
Service money, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had had to admit he really knew 
nothing. With respect to the Vote for 
the Irish Constabulary and the magis- 
trates provided for by that Vote, the 
Attorney General for Ireland admitted 
that he did not know anything ; on every 
point on which any challenge had been 
made the Government had had to admit 
that they knew nothing. One Minister 
after the other had answered that he 
knew nothing about the matter. Was 
that a proper position for the House 
of Commons to be put in? It was a 
very great pity that the public were not 
likely to know what was going on. 
[ Hear!” ] It was all very well for 

on. Members to say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” in 
a sarcastic tone; it was their duty, and 
it was the duty of every man in the 
House, to exercise a surveillance over the 
public money. Hon. Gentlemen were 
supposed to be the protectors of the 
ae purse. The right hon. and learned 

entleman suggested that another occa- 
sion should be taken for raising the 
question. They were prepared to do so 
if the Government would meet them in 
a reasonable way. It was in the power 
of the Government to afford them an 
opportunity for discussing the subject ; 
and if the Secretary of State for War 
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Minister, take a bold step and give an 
assurance that a proper opportunity 
would be given them for discussion, or 
that the Estimates would be brought on 
at an early hour, he felt persuaded that 
his hon. Friends would be satisfied. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would like to 
make one or two observations with re- 
gard to what had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Dickson) as to the erection of huts. The 
other day he (Mr. Biggar) understood 
the Attorney General for Ireland to say 
that in cases where intimidation was 
evident it was illegal to put up huts ; 
but in cases where no intimidation was 
visible it was clearly the duty of the 
magistrates not to interfere. No pledge, 
as he understood, was given. It was 
perfectly idle for the Attorney General 
for Ireland to say that the Executive 
had no control over the magistrates, 
for it was preposterous to suppose that 
these officials were not continually direct- 
ing communications to Dublin Castle. 
Seeing that Dublin Castle communi- 
cated with the magistrates day by day, 
that it instructed them upon all sorts of 
subjects, and seeing that Dublin Castle 
had full power to dismiss them, it was 
idle for the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to tell them that no authority could 
be exercised, or was exercised, by the 
Castle over the magistrates. Of course, 
such a thing as direct influence with re- 
gard to decisions could not be had, ex- 
cept through the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; but, at the same time, there 
was a power in the hands of the Execu- 
tive to influence the conduct of these 
men. What he would suggest to the 
Attorney General for Ireland was that 
he should promise them that he would 
represent to the new Chief Secretary 
what his re was in regard to the 
question of lawinvolved in the erection of 
the huts. Whether it was exactly within 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
technical right, it was within his prac- 
tical right to represent to the Chief 
Secretary what were the duties of a 
Resident Magistrate ; it was right the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
suggest to the Chief Secretary the de- 
sirability of teaching Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
what was his duty under the circum- 
stances described. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 


would, in the absence of the Prime | he would convey the opinion, which he 
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had repeatedly given in the House with 
i gg to huts, to the Chief Secretary ; 
and, having given that assurance, he 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr.T. P. O°CONNOR said, he thought 
this discussion had not been without ad- 
vantage, for it enabled the Irish Mem- 
bers to tell the Government something 
of the mind of the Irish Party, and 
gre the Government an opportunity of 

isplaying something of their intentions. 
They were now face to face with a Go- 
vernment which expressed its desire to 
reverse some of the proceedings of the 
administration in Ireland. One part of 
that administration was the action of 
the Stipendiary Magistrates. The ac- 
tion of the Government on the question 
whether they would allow those magis- 
trates to remain in Office, and continue 
the sort of proceedings they had been 
undertaking for some time past, would 
show whether their intentions were sham 
intentions or real intentions. So long 
as the late Chief Secretary was Secre- 
tary for Ireland there was hope for any 
British blackguard in British Burmah, 
or anywhere else, who was ready to take 
his part in Bashi-Bazoukism over the 
Irish people. They had present a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would do service 
to his Colleagues, and to the Govern- 
ment generally, if he conveyed to them 
to-morrow the result and the temper of 
this debate ; because that would show 
that so long as Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
gentlemen like him, were retained in 
Office, and allowed to carry on proceed- 
ings as they had hitherto, there must 
remain a chasm between the Govern- 
ment and the Irish Members upon any 
measures they might submit to the 
House. He thought it was an advan- 
tage to the Committee to have been 
afforded an opportunity of stating what 
they really meant. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it seemed to him 
that the undertaking given by the At- 
torney General for Ireland was worth 
very little. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): It 
was what I was asked for. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he at once acknow- 
ledged the courtesy and readiness with 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman answered the question of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) ; 
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but he did not consider the undertakin 
worth very much, because, if eacital 
out, he did not believe it would have 
any effect on the actions of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. Mr. Clifford Lloyd must have 
become aware of the opinion the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland had expressed 
when he was asked about the erection 
of these huts; but that had not pre- 
vented him from intimidating, and, under 
those circumstances, it was immaterial 
what opinion the Attorney General for 
Treland held on the subject. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would persist in his 
Motion, until they had some infurma- 
tion from the Guvernment in reference 
to it. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was not at all 
satisfied with the answer of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, and therefore 
he must go to a division, for he would 
not rest until he got permission for huts 
to be erected for every evicted tenant in 
Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR also thought the reply 
of the Attorney General for Ireland did 
not amount to very much. They all 
knew what was the conduct of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates, and under the 
régime of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) they were encouraged to act in the 
most outrageous manner. If the pro- 
mise of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was kept only in the word, and not 
in the spirit, the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) would from day to 
day be forced to ask questions, and 
criticize in every kind of way the con- 
duct of the Executive, and the result 
could be very well foreshadowed. With 
these remarks he should be satisfied 
with a less full promise than he other- 
wise should have been, and he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, ‘‘ That the Chairman do re- 
port Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’ by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,134,625, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1883.”— 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 14; 
Noes 83: Majority 69.— (Div. List, 
No. 90.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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Mr. REDMOND said, he wished to 
ut a question to the Attorney General 
om Ireland with regard to the recent 
occurrence at Ballina. A few days ago, 
as probably every Member of the Com- 
mittee knew, charges of buckshot were 
fired by the police at Ballina at a crowd 
of children. Some of the children were 
wounded, and some were now in danger 
of losing their lives. The hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had 
asked a Question about the matter, and 
the answer he had received was that the 
Inspector of Police who was in com- 
mand of the men who fired upon the 
children—and whose conduct had, on a 
previous occasion, been made the subject 
of comment in the House, but without 
the slightest effect—had received leave 
of absence 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Sub-Inspector had been relieved 
from duty. 

Mr. REDMOND wished to know if 
the Government had ordered any inquiry 
to be made into the circumstances of 
this firing upon the people, and whether 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
Sub-Inspector should be dismissed the 
force ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the Government were now engaged in 
investigating the matter; and he would 
ask the hon. Member, in the public 
interest, not to press for a further 
answer. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that when the 
conduct of the magistracy in Ireland 
was next under discussion he should 
expect an answer as to the legal right of 
these gentlemen to hold private Courts. 
In one case a lady—Miss Kirk—was 
tried privately and alone, although she 
requested that the clergyman of the 
parish might be present, and that she 
might have the assistance of a solicitor. 
The magistrate, in a rough manner, re- 
fused her request, and Miss Kirk was 
committed to Limerick Gaol, where she 
was now lying. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench refused to hear any legal point 
on appeal, unless it came from the Gourt 
below, and that rested on the dictum of 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. In the case of 





Mrs. Moore, if it had been gone into, it 
would have been found that she was a 
married woman and could not be asked 
to give bail, and she would not have 
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been detained. He should also ask 
whether the evicted tenants, for whom 
shelter was provided, would be allowed 
to take advantage of it ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, for the satisfaction of the hon. 
Member, he certainly would inquire into 
these two points. He was under the 
impression that he had seen it stated in 
the newspapers that Miss Kirk’s. case 
had been decided on by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had decided that the 
right of appeal was killed unless the 
case had come from the Court below. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would press on the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury the propriety 
of giving an answer to the question he 
had raised, as to whether it was likely 
or unlikely that the Government would 
find themselves compelled to come to the 
Committee again this year for a Vote on 
Account ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
had already answered that question this 
evening. No Minister, no one, above 
all, who knew Treasury Business, could 
like Votes on Account; but they were 
inevitable in certain cases. He was 
not in a position, nor was his right 
hon. Friend in a position, to say that 
they would not have to ask for an- 
other Vote on Account. It depended 
on the progress made with Business. If 
the hon. Member wished the Govern- 
ment to go on with Supply, instead of 
the Arrears Bill, of course, he (Mr. 
Childers) would communicate that de- 
sire on the part of the hon. Member to 
the Prime Minister; but he hardly 
thought that was seriously wished. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the other 
day four young men were arrested in 
county Louth. On the following day 
they were committed, bail being refused. 
On the 7th of March, 10 days after their 
imprisonment, they were liberated, Cap- 
tain Cooke, the presiding magistrate, 
saying that there was not a scintilla of 
evidence against them. It was manifest 
that the evidence that had been given 
was a piece of concocted perjury; but 
from that time no step had been taken 
to prosecute the two informers for that 
perjury, although they still resided in 
the country. In another case, a number 


2R2 





of respectable men, some owning 400 
acres of land, were arrested on a charge 
of having entered into a conspiracy to 
murder Sub-Inspector Callahan, of Drog- 
heda, and subseribed £100 for the pur- 
pose. The attention of the Attorney 
General for Ireland was drawn to the 
case, and the informer was taken to live 
in Dublin. Well, it was ultimately 

roved that the informer had sworn 
Faleoly ; but yet he was not committed for 
perjury. He was taken back to Dublin 
Castle a fortnight ago. Was this man 
still in the country, and, if so, was he to 
be prosecuted for perjury ? What length 
of time would the Attorney General for 
Ireland take to make up his mind 
whether or not he would prosecute an 
informer for perjury? He was not 
slow to order any other kind of prose- 
cution. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had already stated in the House the 
circumstances connected with the case, 
and he could only repeat them now. 
The hon. Member had said there was an 
investigation before the magistrates. 
Well, of that he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) had seen nothing but a 
newspaper report, and he could not un- 
dertake to order a prosecution on the 
strength of that report. He had asked 
for an authentic report of the trial 
at the Petty Sessions, and until he 
received that he could not act in the 
matter. The parties against whom 
it was said false evidence had been 
given were in a substantial position 
—one of them owned 400 acres of land, 
and was a richer man than he (the At- 
torney General for Ireland) himself— 
and they could prosecute the man for 
perjury. He was not sure that they had 
not had advice on the subject. The 
magistrates might have explained that 
they did not think it wise to recommend 
that a charge should be preferred against 
the man for perjury. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he asked whether 
the man was still in the country, and 
could be made responsible? Was he 
still detained as a resident in the Castle 
or in the purlieus thereof ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was quite sure the man was not in 
Dublin Castle and never had been. 
What the hon. Member meant by “‘ the 
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Original Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 18: Majority 44.—(Div. List, 
No. 91.) 
Mr. HEALY asked when the Goyern- 
ment intended to take the Report of the 
Vote ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: On Monday. 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case he 
trusted the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would be present in the House, because, 
although they all admitted the courteous 
character of the replies of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, his want of infor- 
mation upon certain Irish questions was 
much to be regretted. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, as all the re- 
maining Business on the Paper was 
blocked, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether that Mo- 
tion could be put? It was not the case 
that all the remaining Business was 
blocked. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was now 
informed that there was one Motion 
which was not blocked; and he would, 
therefore, not make the Motion. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrron Generat for 
IrEewanD, Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the City of Dublin and the 
Poor Law Union of Ballymoney, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Soxicrron Genera for 
IrELanp and Mr. Arrorney Genera for 
IRELAND. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill172.] 


House adjourned at half after Three 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 22nd May, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 





purlieus thereof ” he could not say. 
Mr. Callan 


Boiler Explosions (85). 
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Union of Benefices 


Committee—Union of Benefices (London) (61- 
se Pluralities Acts Amendment (74-102); 
Railways (Continuous Brakes) (21), nega- 
tived ; Imprisonment for Contumacy * (91- 
103). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Order (Highways)* (82); Commons 
Regulation Provisional Orders * (88) ; Public 
Health (Scotland) Act Amendment * (84). 


Report—Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (London) * (56); Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (West Ham, &c.) * (55). 

Third Reading — Militia Storehouses* (76) ; 
Commonable Rights* (73); Documentary 
Evidence * (87); Military Manceuvres * (86), 
and passed. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS, 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended; and that the time for de- 
positing petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


UNION OF BENEFICES (LONDON) BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of London.) 
(No. 61.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


THe Bisuop or LONDON said, that, 
when the Bill was read a second time, 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) had spoken in strong terms 
of the non-residence of many of the 
City incumbents. Now, it was difficult 
to define residence; but it was the fact 
that a large proportion of the City 
clergy were non-resident, and that was 
a very great evil. Probably, there were 
many clergy houses which, for a long 
time past, had been used for business 
purposes, and it was impossible now to 


buy them back, except at enormous | 


prices. It was one of the main objects 
of the Bill to deal with this difficulty, 
and, as far as possible, to do away with 
the evil complained of. 

Tuer Hart or CARNARVON said, he 
agreed with the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of London) that it was desirable, 
as far as possible, to reduce the evil of 
non-residence. He hoped, also, that by 
judiciously arranging the times of the 
various services to meet the requirements 
of those who frequented the City another 
evil, the scanty attendances at some of 
the churches, might be removed. 
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House in Committee. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Constitution of Commission 
for purposes of Act). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Ons- 
Low, Amendment made, in page 1, line 
21, by leaving out (‘‘seven,”) and in- 
serting (‘‘ nine.’’) 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in moving to 
insert words providing that one Com- 
missioner shall be nominated by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and one by the Bishops of Ro- 
chester and St. Albans, said, the object 
of the first was to protect the interests 
of Art and Architecture in the City 
churches, and of the second to secure 
that the proceeds arising from any union 
of benefices should be applied where 
most needed in the suburban dioceses of 
Rochester and St. Albans. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 4, after (‘‘ College ’’) insert 
(“ one Commissioner shall be nominated by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; one Commissioner shall be nominated by 
the Bishops of St. Albans and Rochester.’’ )— 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he 
saw no objection to the insertion of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Proceedings of the Com- 
missioners). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Ons- 
Low, Amendment made, in page 2, line 
35, after (‘‘ present,”’) by inserting— 

(‘* And in the event of an equality of votes, 
shall have a second or casting vote.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Functions of the Commis- 
sioners). 

Tur Eart or ONSLOW said, that the 
area of distribution laid down by the 
Bill—that of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—was much too hmited. It would 
exclude Wimbledon,Croydon, Edmonton, 
Tottenham, Finsbury Park, and other 
suburbs. Having in view the enormous 
increase shown by the recent Census, 
some allowance ought to be made for 
the probable increase of population in 
the suburbs during the next decade. 
They ought also to recognize the fact that 


20 minutes’ run in a fast train brought 
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a residential suburb as near to London | 
as one that was but a mile or two away, 
without railway communication. He, 
therefore, proposed to substitute for the 
area defined by the Bill that of the Me- 
tropolitan Police District, as laid down 
by 2 & 3 Vict., c. 27. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, line 30, to leave out from (‘‘Lon- 
don’’) to the end of clause, and insert (‘‘ and 
all parishes and places forming part of the Me- 
tropolitan Police District as defined by the Act 
of the second and third years of Victoria, 
chapter forty-seven.’’)—(The Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he 


would accept the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Regulations as to making 
schemes for union of benefices). 

On Motion of The Earl of Car- 
naRvon, Amendment made, in page 4, 
line 10, by inserting after (‘‘ house ”’) 
the words (‘‘within the area of such 
new benefice.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Regulations as to schemes 
for application of surplus ecclesiastical 
revenues). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 29, to insert after (‘‘ bene- 
fices 3) the words (“ (5.) The maintenance of 
the fabric of such churches as, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, are not needed for 
Divine worship, but which, for architectural 
or historical reasons, ought to be preserved.’’) 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


Lord Lamineton and The Earl of 
Suarrespury supported the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Proceedings in respect of 
schemes). 


Amendment moved, 


In page 7, line 17, to leave out from (‘ shall ’’) 
to end of sub-section, and insert (‘ Be laid in 

rint before both Houses of Parliament, and 
if neither House of Parliament within twelve 
weeks, exclusive of any period of prorogation, 
presents an address praying Her Majesty to 
withhold her consent, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty in Council by order to approve the 
same.”’)—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tue Bishor or LONDON thought 
the Commissioners, who would be a Con- 
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servative body, might be trusted to carry 
out the objects for which they were 
appointed. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Commission would be invested 
with very despotic powers ; and, there- 
fore, he was glad that some check was 
proposed to be put upon them, for he 
did not think they would necessarily be 
of so Conservative a character as the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) thought. It was true there was an 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council ; but that could only be on 
questions of law, as the Privy Council 
would notinterfere on questions of policy. 
The Commissioners had power to deal 
with rights of property and other rights 
which the inhabitants of London had 
enjoyed for a very long time; and he 
hoped and believed that they would deal 
with those rights in a judicial and Con- 
servative spirit. Still, when he recol- 
lected the way in which the despotic 
powers confided last year to the Com- 
missioners under the Irish Land Act had 
been used, he was not disposed to place 
despotic powers in the hands of any Com- 
missioners. He, therefore, supported the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Carnar- 
von, Amendment made, by the insertion 
in the clause of a new sub-section, as 
follows :— 

(‘*7. Every such scheme shall, from the date 
specified in the scheme, or if no date is specified, 
then from the date of the Order in Council, 
have full operation and effect in the same man- 
ner as if it had been enacted in this Act.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Compensation for vested 
interests of incumbents). 

On Motion of The Lord Bishop of 
Lonpoy, Amendment made, in page 8, 
line 25, by the insertion of the following 
Proviso :— 

(“ Provided also, that if any such incumbent 
embraces any religion other than that of the 


Church of England, the aforesaid annual pay- 
ments shall cease.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Sites or portions of sites 
may be given for improvement of public 
thoroughfares). 
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On Motion of The Earl of Onsiow, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
9, line 26, after (‘‘ public’’) insert 
(‘auction or ’’); in line 29, after (‘‘ to ’”) 
insert (‘‘ public improvements.”’) 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the amendmentsto be re- 
ceived on 7wesday the 6th of June next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 101.) 


PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 


(NO. 74.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Construction and interpreta- 
tion). 

On the Motion of The Lord Bishop 
of Exerer, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 1, line 14, leave out 
(“not only’’); line 15, leave out (‘‘ but 
also’) and insert— 

(“ The visiting and private monishing and ex- 
hortation of the sick and the whole, the religious 


instruction of the young and the preparation of 
them for confirmation and ’’) ; 


and leave out from (‘‘ as”’) to (‘‘ and”’) 
in line 19 and insert— 

(“ Any spiritual person holding a benefice is 
bound by law to perform or which may lawfully 
be required of him by the bishop of the diocese, 
and shall have been so required.’’) 


Moved, after Clause 2, to insert as a 
new clause— 


(Celebration of Holy Communion.) 

“The incumbent of every benefice or his 
curate shall celebrate holy communion in every 
church or chapel belonging thereto (if there 
shall be a sufficient number to communicate 
with him) on one Sunday at least in every month 
throughout the year after morning prayer, or 
oftener, if the bishop, having regard to the 
population and circumstances of the benefice, 
shall so require; and shall give due warning of 
every such intended celebration.”—( Zhe Lord 
Bishop of Exeter.) 


Tur Bisnorp or CARLISLE said, he 
strongly opposed the adoption of the 
clause, because he considered that the 
object in view would not be nearly so 
well accomplished as it was now being 
accomplished by the efforts of the Bishops 
and the goodwill of the clergy. The 
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clause was not in pari materie with the 
rest of the Bill. The proposal of his right 
rev. Brother (the Bishop of Exeter) was, 
in fact, to introduce a new Rubric, which 
would be exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

Tue Bisoorp or EXETER said, he 
could not agree with his right rev. 
Brother; but, in deference to his views, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause 3 (Repeal of so much of s. 77 
of 1 & 2 Vict. c. 106, as relates to the 
persons to act as commissioners on in- 
quiries as to inadequate performance of 
ecclesiastical duties. Persons to act as 
commissioners on inquiries as to in- 
adequate performance of ecclesiastical 
duties). 


On the Motion of The Lord Bishop 
of Exerer, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 2, line 11, leave out 
(‘‘and the remaining two ”’) and insert 
(‘* one other”’), and after (‘‘ be’’) insert 
(‘fa’); line 12, leave out (‘ clergy- 
men ’’) and insert (‘‘ clergyman ”’) ; line 
13, after (‘‘ provided ”’) insert— 

(** And one other of such commissioners shall 
bea magistrate in the commission of the peace for 
the county wherein the benefice is situated and 
a member of the Church of England, nominated 
for the purpose of such commission on the re- 
quisition of the bishop by the person who pre- 
sided as chairman of the quarter sessions for the 
county or division of the county last preceding 
such requisition, or if there be no such person 
then by the lord lieutenant of the county.””) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Beneficed clergy of every 
archdeaconry to elect triennially two 
beneficed clergymen of the archdeaconry 
to act as commissioners for the purpose 
of inquiries as to inadequate performance 
of ecclesiastical duties). 


On the Motion of The Lord Bishop 
of Exersr, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 2, line 41, leave out 
(‘‘two”?) and insert (‘‘a’’); lime 42, 
leave out (‘‘clergymen’’) and insert 
(‘‘clergyman’’) and leave out (‘‘com- 
missioners’’) and insert (‘‘a commis- 
sioner’’); page 3, line 3, leave out 
(‘‘mames”’) and insert (‘‘name’’), and 
leave out (‘‘ persons’) and insert (‘‘ per- 
son’”’); line 6, leave out (‘‘ persons’’) 
and insert (‘‘ person ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clauses 6 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Bishop of 
CaR.isxe£, the following new clause was 
agreed to, and added to the Bill, after 
Olause 10:— 

(Saving as to certain cases.) 

‘* Provided always, that nothing in this Act 
contained shall prejudice the provisions of the 
fifteenth section of the Act of the session of the 
first year of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter twenty-three, or the provisions of the 
Ecelesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, or any 
mortgage or charge duly created under any Act 
of Parliament upon the profits of any benefice 
which may come under the operation of this 
Act.” 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Railways (Continuous 


House resumed. 


The Report of the said amendments 
to be received on Tuesday the 13th of 
June next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 102.) 


RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES) 
BILL.—(No. 21.) 


(The Earl De La Warr.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( The Zari 
De La Warr.) 


Lory COLVILLE or CULROSS, in 
rising to move the Previous Question, 
said, he had no intention of entering 
into the controversy on the continuous 
brakes system, or to inquire whether the 
Westinghouse system or any other was 
or was not the best. He would admit that 
he was strongly of opinion that every 

assenger train in the country should 
be provided with a continuous brake; 
and was sorry to have to admit that 
some Companies were very tardy in 
adopting it. But the Bill before their 
Lordships aimed to impose upon Railway 
Companies the application of a new prin- 
ciple altogether—that of the automatic 
brake. He was strongly of opinion 
that any legislation on such a subject 
ought not to come from a private indivi- 
dual, but from the Board of Trade, that 
Department of the Government which 
attended particularly to railway matters 
and the safety of the public in connec- 
tion with railways. His noble Friend 


would, no doubt, say that the Bill was 
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founded on the recommendation of some 
officer of that Department some five 
years ago. Perfect unanimity, however, 
it was well known, did not exist in the 
Board of Trade on the subject. The 
Report of the Committee who had sat on 
the matter in 1877 had also been largely 
quoted by the supporters of some such 
measure as the present; but if the expe- 
rience of 1882 had existed in 1877, he 
did not think the recommendations of 
that Committee in favour of an auto- 
matic brake would ever have seen the 
light. He attended a few days ago 
a deputation which waited on the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, when Mr. 
Chamberlain stated that he was adverse 
to any legislation for bringing Parlia- 
mentary pressure on Railway Companies 
which could be avoided. The right hon. 
Gentleman particularly instanced the 
blocking system and the interlocking 
system as inventions which, he said, 
were adopted without any Parliamen- 
tary pressure whatever. Railway Com- 
panies had not any object in killing or 
maiming people; their great desire was 
to carry their passengers with the utmost 
safety, not only on the ground of hu- 
manity, but because of that very ugly 
word, compensation. No doubt, a great 
many accidents must occur in the 
management of railways, a great many 
of which must be fatal; but, according 
to the Report of the Board of Trade for 
1880, the last which had been issued, 
he found that no fewer than 603,884,000 
railway journeys had been made in this 
country in the course of that year, and 
only 29 persons were killed from circum- 
stances beyond their own control, being 
at the rate of one in 20,927,034 persons 
who travelled on railways, or, including 
season ticket holders, one person in 
every 24,600,000. That, if compared 
with walking in the streets of London, 
was comparative safety. The Bill re- 
quired the adoption of a kind of brake 
which would only act when the couplings 
were broken. An eminent engineer had 
informed him that this automatic brake 
would give no warning in cases where 
an axle broke, or where the train jumped 
off the line; for it would not act of itself 
so long as no severance took place. In 
the face of such testimony, he could not 
support the Bill, which made the auto- 
matic brake compulsory, and which came 
from a private Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and not from the Board 
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of Trade, which ought to assume the 
responsibility of legislation of such a 
nature; and he trusted their Lordships 
would support him in moving the Pre- 
vious Question. 


Previous question moved.—(The Lord 
Colville of Culross.) 


Tur Duxse or SUTHERLAND said, 
that he strongly objected to the Bill as 
unnecessary, considering the progress 
that had been made of late years by 
the Railway Companies in the adop- 
tion of these brakes. If the noble 


Earl opposite (Earl De La Warr) had) 
Railway Companies should be compelled 


brought forward the Bill five or six 
years ago, there might be some reason 


{May 22, 1882} 
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with which, year after year, he had 
pressed forward this important question; 
and it would hardly be a courteous act 
to him if the Bill was shelved at this 
stage. It must also be remembered that 
continuous brakes were brought to the 


‘notice of the Companies as far back as 


September, 1858, and it was as long ago 
as the year 1874 that the Royal Oom- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the best means of preventing railway 
accidents. That Commission, on which 


the noble Earl sat, after careful investi- 


gations for three years, reported, in 1877, 
that they considered it desirable that the 


to adopt some system of continuous 


for it. All Railway Companies were | brakes; and, while they thought at that 
convinced that continuous brakes were | moment that the question was not suffi- 


necessary, and did not seem in any way 
to be slow in adopting adequate mea- 
sures of precaution; and he could quote 
figures to show at what rate brakes 
were being fitted on the different trains. 
It was his belief, indeed, that after a 
very short time no trains would leave 
London without this system of brake— 
in fact, hardly any left without them at 
present. The interference of Parliament 
with the Board of Trade in respect of 
the brake question would be most mis- 
chievous, as it would relieve the Com- 
panies of a great deal of responsibility, 
and would work in a way prejudicial to 
great improvements. It seemed to him, 
from some experiments that had been 
carried out within the last few months, 
that the Railway Companies were now 
convinced that the proposed brake was 
not the best that could be adopted. 
It was an American invention that was 
supposed to be the best at the time it 
was proposed ; but better brakes had 
now been provided. He thought much 
responsibility would attach to the Go- 
vernment if they supported a Bill like 
the present, being convinced that much 
the better course would be to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Railway Com- 
panies themselves, who were progressing 
very satisfactorily in the application of 
improved brakes. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, he hoped the 
House would not support the Motion for 
the Previous Question, but would allow 
the Bill to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The noble Earl who had intro- 
duced the Bill (Earl De La Warr) de- 
served great credit for the perseverance 





| ciently ripe for them to state which brake 


should be used, yet they indicated in 
general terms that they concurred in the 
conditions necessary for a good brake 
which the Board of Trade had recom- 
mended in the general Report on Railway 
Accidents in 1874. The Commissioners, 
in their Report in 1877, expressed— 
“Their decided opinion that no train could 
be considered properly equipped which was not 
furnished with sufficient brake power to bring 
it, at the highest speed at which it will be run- 
ning upon any gradients within its journey, to 
an absolute stop within 500 yards.” 
So convinced were they of the absolute 
necessity of having sufficient brake power 
for the security of life and prevention of 
accidents that they went on to state— 
“That there are ample means of accomplish- 
ing this object with certainty and safety, and 
we recommend that this be made obligatory by 
statute.”’ 
He (Lord Sudeley) need hardly say since 
that date the urgency of the case had 
been greatly strengthened by the enor- 
mous increase in traffic, and by the in- 
vention of improved forms of brakes. 
He found that the increase in the 
amount received for traffic had been 
for passengers, in 1870, £19,300,000 ; 
1880, £27,200,000 ; for goods, 1870, 
£24,100,000; 1880, £35,700,000. The 


| Board of Trade had felt most unwilling 


to interfere with railway management, 
or to impair, in the slightest degree, the 
responsibility of the Companies for in- 
jury or loss of life by accident on their 
lines, by any legislation which would 
have laid down a stereotyped form of 
brake. They had limited themselves to 
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laying down certain conditions, which 
they concluded, after full consideration, 
were necessary for continuous brakes to 
comply with, and they had endeavoured 
steadily to press upon the Companies 
the necessity of carrying out these re- 
quirements. Attempts had also been 
made, at different times, by private in- 
dividuals during recent years to obtain 
legislative authority to compel all Rail- 
way Companies to adopt a continuous 
brake ; but, on each occasion, the Board 
of Trade had advised that the measures 
should not be proceeded with, relying 
as they did upon the assurance of the 
Companies that they were actively en- 
gaged in fitting their stock with brakes 
which would comply with the suggestions 
shadowed forth by the Report of the 
Royal Commission and recommended for 
adoption to the Companies by the Board 
of Trade in 1876. In 1878 an Act was 
passed compelling all the Companies to 
make Returns showing what description 
of brakes were in use on their lines, 
what amount of stock was fitted, and 
what failures (if any) had occurred in 
the use of the brakes. From those 
Returns, he was sorry to say, it ap- 
peared that the action of the Companies 
generally had been very slow and in- 
adequate; and, up to the present time, 
there was no general concurrence as to 
what form of brake should be universally 
adopted. Some Companies (two in par- 
ticular) were bright exceptions to the 
rule, and their action in the matter and 
the result of their experience proved 
that the conditions of the Board of Trade 
were not only, as they obviously must 
be, desirable, but perfectly practicable 
and capable of being carried out without 
any inconvenience to the Companies con- 
cerned. Other Companies had partially 
and very slowly fitted their trains with 
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brakes which did not comply with the | 


suggestions of the Board of Trade; and, 
again, other Companies had wholly neg- 
lected their duty in this respect. On 
December, 1881, the Returns showed 
that the amount of stock fitted with con- 
tinuous brakes was 2,393 engines and 
24,749 carriages, leaving stock unfitted, 
2,894 engines and 20,486 carriages. 
There was thus supposed to be fitted— 
of engines 45 per cent, and of carriages 
55 per cent. Unfortunately, of this num- 
ber, a large amount of rolling-stock 
did not comply with all the conditions 


Lord Sudeley 
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contained in the Circular of the Board 
of Trade of 1877, for the numbers 
which complied with all the conditions 
were only 1,423 engines and 10,403 
carriages. The noble Lord who had 
moved the Previous Question (Lord 
Colville of Culross), and who repre- 
sented several of the large Railway Com- 
panies, would not deny that that was 
a most unsatisfactory state of things; 
indeed, he had already stated that he 
thought every railway ought to adopt 
some sort of continuous brake. The 
Board of Trade had, up to the present 
time, been in hope that the force of 
public opinion and the moral pressure 
which they were able to bring to bear 
upon the Companies, with these Returns 
before them, would have induced them 
voluntarily to take up and deal tho- 
seers with this important question. 
Such a course was, in every way, far 
more desirable than to compel them by 
legislation to do so; but, after the ex- 
perience of the last five or six years, it 
was difficult to maintain that anythin 

short of legislative enactments woul 
induce the Companies thoroughly to 
grapple withit. In those circumstances, 
and while the Board of Trade would not, 
perhaps, have initiated a measure of the 
kind which was now before the House, 
they could not help thinking that the 
time had arrived, in the interests of the 
travelling public, when some pressure 
should be put onthe Companies. While 
he did not wish for one moment to go 
into the rival merits of various brakes, 
or to imply that it was desirable to 
stereotype by Act of Pariiament any 
particular form of brake, yet the Board 
of Trade, after the experience of six 
years, and after having given the fullest 
consideration to the subject, were of 
opinion that there was no reason to with- 
draw or modify the suggestion which 


| they had previously expressed as being 





necessary for providing brake-power for 


| passenger trains. It had been constantly 


urged that automatic brakes were too 
complicated and were liable to get out 
of order. On that point the most con- 
clusive evidence had been given to the 
Board of Trade that, while it was un- 
doubtedly true that all mechanical con- 
trivances were at times liable to get out 
of order, and that continuous brakes 
were no exception to this rule, yet care- 
ful instruction to those who were in- 
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trusted with brake duties minimized and 
almost removed all chances of failure. 
That had been shown on one railway, 
where a van was specially fitted up and 
all the guards and engine-drivers were 
made to go through a course of instruc- 
tion, the result being that slight acci- 
dents and failures in the brake had been 
almost entirely prevented. When it was 
remembered that enormous speeds were 
now attained by express trains, the de- 
sirability and urgency of having efficient 
brakes that could be used instantaneously 
was brought vividly before everyone’s 
notice. The Board of Trade felt sure 
that if their conditions were carried out 
a continuous brake would be given which 
would work with thorough efficiency. 
There could be no doubt of their practi- 
cability, for brakes complying with them 
had been adopted by the French Go- 
vernment and on the Belgian railways, 
and, he believed, in Austria, and were 
largely used in America. At the same 
time, he admitted that there was still 
considerable divergence of opinion on 
the matter; and the Board of Trade, 
while still unwilling to force legislation 
on the railways, saw no objection to the 
Bill going to a Select Committee, be- 
lieving that further inquiry might tend 
to stimulate the Railway Companies to 
greater exertions. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that he was quite 
certain the noble Earl who introduced 
the Bill (Earl De La Warr) was actuated 
by the best intentions; but, looking to 
the character of the measure, he (Karl 
Cairns) could not support it. He was 
himself quite as anxious as anyone could 
be upon the matter, and agreed that it 
was very desirable that a system of con- 
tinuous brakes should be adopted; and 
if the Board had made up their minds 
as to the best system, and had come to 
Parliament for powers to compel its 
adoption, he, for one, should be very 
much disposed to grant their request. 
But that was just what they had not 
done. By the Bill under notice Parlia- 
ment was asked to stereotype now and 
for ever, or, at any rate, until the Act 
was repealed, a sort of ideal brake; 
and, what was still more objectionable, 
to submit the question whether the 
brakes of the various Companies an- 
swered the requirements of the Act, 
and other questions not of a judicial 
character, to a body of gentlemen— 
the Railway Commissioners—who were 
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utterly unfit to determine such matters. 
Such questions were altogether foreign 
to the business the Commissioners were 
appointed to transact, and he held that 
duties of that nature ought not to be 
thrown upon them. The first condition 
of the Board of Trade was that the 
adopted brake 

“ Must be efficient in stopping the train, must 
be instantaneous in its action, and capable of 
being applied without difficulty by engine- 
drivers and guards.” 
But the Commissioners who were to 
decide this point were not supposed to 
be mechanics, and knew nothing of the 
structural formation of the rolling stock 
of arailway. The next condition was, 
‘¢in case of accident, it must be instan- 
taneously self-acting.” He presumed 
that, as ‘‘in case of accident ’? meant in 
case of any accident whatever, no brake 
could conceivably satisfy such an im- 
possible condition. Then, again, ‘‘ the 
brake must be capable of being easily 
put on and taken off the engines every 
day with the train ;” and the question of 
the ease with which this could be done 
was to be left to the arbitrium of the 
Railway Commissioners. And, lastly, 
the materials of the brake must be “of 
a durable character, so as to be easily 
maintained and kept in order.” How, 
he might ask, were the Railway Com- 
missioners to estimate the ease with 
which all these various operations could 
be performed? Under the provisions of 
the Bill any crochety person who might 
be travelling on a railway would be able 
to bring a Railway Company before the 
Commissioners on the most trivial com- 
plaints with respect to the brake. The 
Commissioners were appointed in 1873 
to settle legal questions connected with 
the administration of railways and the 
relation of one Company to another; 
but they were in no way qualified to 
pronounce an opinion on questions of 
practical mechanics, and it was most un- 
fair to put upon them, after the lapse 
of some years, additional duties quite 
different to those for the discharge of 
which they were appointed, and among 
them the duty of issuing an injunction 
against a Railway Company on the 
ground that their brakes were bad, or 
that they did not comply with the con- 
ditions laid down in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. He must object, therefore, to 
the proposal to impose these new duties 
on a tribunal which had already enough 
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to do to attend to its own proper func- 
tions. Indeed, the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Sudeley) had himself condemned 
the Bill, when he spoke of the unwilling- 
ness of the Board of Trade to relieve 
the Railway Companies of their responsi- 
bility. But what could be done if the 
Bill passed? The noble Earl in charge 
of it (Earl De La Warr), believing the 
brake of a Railway Company to be a 
bad one, might proceed against the 
Company before the Commissioners, who 
might give judgment and impose a 
penalty. The Company might then 
adopt a brake of the pattern recom- 
mended by the noble Earl, and if it 
turned out to be a bad one and a serious 
accident ensued, and if the Company 
were sued for damages, the answer 
would be—‘It is not our doing, but 
the doing of the noble Earl and of the 
Railway Commissioners.” If the Board 
of Trade asked Parliament for further 
powers, their Lordships would probably 
entertain the request and give it full 
consideration ; but this measure, or any 
measure of a similar character, seemed 
to him to be full of danger, and one that 
would get them into difficulties ; and he, 
therefore, hoped that the Bill would be 
withdrawn. If that course were not 
adopted, he should feel bound to support 
the Amendment for the Previous Ques- 
tion. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, the course 
taken by the noble Lord (Lord Colville 
of Culross) was rather an unusual one— 
to move the Previous Question on the 
Motion to go into Committee on a Bill 
which had been read u second time 
without opposition, and more particu- 
larly so, when it was considered that 
the noble Lord had, to a certain extent, 
on that occasion, approved of its objects. 
The only inference he (Earl De La Warr) 
could deduce was that the noble Lord 
did not wish that the Bill should be 
considered on its merits, as it might be, 
in Committee. He could not see why 
the Bill should be objected to by a noble 
Lord who was identified with one of the 
largest of the Railway Companies, which 
for some time had had continuous brakes 
in use. He demurred to the assertion 
that there was any new principle in 
the Bill; the principle was adopted in 
America in 1869, and in this country in 
1871; consequently, it was not a new 
one, and it was rapidly spreading. In 
France, all the principal lines used a 


Earl Cairns 
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brake with automatic action; in Bel- 
gium, and, he believed, also in Holland, 
a similar brake was adopted ; and it wag 
being gradually employed in Germany 
and Austria. There would be ground 
for objection if the Board of Trade were 
to insist upon a particular kind of brake; 
that would be far too great a responsi- 
bility for the Board of Trade to assume, 
and it would relieve the Railway Com- 
panies of the responsibility of arriving 
at a decision for themselves. But that 
was a very different thing from merely 
laying down certain requirements, which 
was all that the Bill would do. There 
were many brakes in use which were ad- 
mittedly not efficient, and that notwith- 
standing the pressure which had been put 
upon the Companies for several years. It 
had been said that the block and inter- 
locking systems were adopted without 
pressure ; still, a Bill was introduced and 
referred to a Select Committee, and that 
of itself did amount to considerable 
pressure. And such pressure might be 
useful in the case of continuous brakes, 
by which he meant brakes attached to 
every wheel of a carriage, and all ca- 
pable of being applied instantaneously. 
There were some brakes that it took 
several seconds to apply, and that was a 
matter of great importance in the case of 
a train travelling about 60 miles an hour, 
for it would run 30 or 40 yards ina 
second, and that might make all the 
difference between danger and safety. 
There was only one kind of continuous 
brake—the automatic—capable of the 
instantaneous action required in such a 
contingency. The noble Lord who moved 
the Previous Question had asserted that 
only 29 persons were killed on the rail- 
ways in 1880; but he forgot to take 
into account the servants of the Com- 
panies, 700 of whom, on the average, 
were annually killed. In conclusion, the 
noble Earl expressed the hope that their 
Lordships would not hesitate to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
matter to which the Bill referred was 
one of great importance, involving as it 
did the public interests, so far as their 
safety was concerned. The Board of 
Trade were anxious that the measure 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee ; but as no encouragement had been 
given to the adoption of that course, he 
could not help suggesting to the noble 
Earl (Earl De La Warr) that he would 
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not further what he had so very much 
at heart by pressing the Motion to a 
division. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
wished to say, with reference to the obser- 
vation of the noble Earl (Earl Granville), 
that the objection taken was to referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee. If the 
Government thought a public object 
could be served by referring the whole 
question to a Committee of the Whole 
House, he was sure no objection would 
be made by noble Lords sitting on that 
side of the House. 


Previous question put, Whether the 
said question shall be now put? 


Resolved in the negative. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 
MOTION. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, who had given Notice of his 
intention to “‘ call attention to the Minis- 
terial position ;’’ and to move for fur- 
ther correspondence upon Egypt, said, 
that he had proposed to address the 
House at some length upon the Notice 
he had given; but he well knew that 
after the long and unexpected time ab- 
sorbed in legislative Business it would 
be impossible to do so. He would, how- 
ever, take the opportunity of referring 
for a moment to the state of Egypt. The 
House had seen the Ottoman despatch 
upon the naval movement of the Western 
Powers. The variance with the Western 
Powers it displayed might lead to the 
impression that some further measure 
would be necessary. Having given long 
attention to the subject, he would hazard 
the opinion that military occupation 
would only be admissible, if carried out 
by the Ottoman Empire. The Western 
Powers seemed inclined to that view, 
and it agreed with the language which 
a noble Marquess on the other side 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had re- 
cently made use of. It was not only 
that such an occupation would be less 
unauthorized than any other. It would 
be far more easy to control it and to 
limit it. It would be controlled by the 
influence of the Western Powers at Cairo. 
It would be controlled by the influence 
of Germany at Constantinople. The 
difficulty of every military occupation 
was to restrict it to the aim and to the 
period which had been originally con- 
templated. An occupation wholly un- 
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attended by the hazard of surviving its 
true object ought to recommend itself ; 
and, all the more, when it was the only 
one which could be upheld as authorized 
and regular. As the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville) might wish to make 
some declaration upon Egypt, he would 
now move for further correspondence 
with regard to it. 


Moved, ‘‘ For further correspondence 
upon Egypt.” —( Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, some 
time before Easter a Notice appeared 
in your Lordships’ Minutes, to call the 
attention of the House to the Minis- 
terial position, and to move for a Re- 
turn. M. Thiers, the late President of 
the French Republic, when appointed 
Minister of the Interior under Louis 
Philippe, revisited his native place, and 
called on the old schoolmaster and asked 
him whether he knew him? The old 
schoolmaster said he did not. ‘‘ Do you 
not remember the little Adolphe?” asked 
M. Thiers. ‘‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘ you were 
the little boy that was always playing 
tricks. What are you now?” ‘“ITama 
Minister,” answered M. Thiers. ‘‘ Why, 
you don’t mean to say that you have 
become a Protestant!’’ exclaimed the 
schoolmaster. When I read the Notice 
I do not go the length of saying I 
thought it referred to a minister of the 
Established Church or of the great Non- 
conformist Body; but I was absolutely 
in the dark as to what was the intention 
of the noble Lord. There is one day— 
the first day of the Session—a terrible 
day for the Government, one on which 
they are expected, more or less, to ex- 
plain anything they may have done 
during the Recess; but afterwards, ac- 
cording tv Parliamentary tactics, and 
the courtesy of Parties, some indication 
is generally given of any question or 
attack about to be made. For several 
days thissword of Damocles was held over 
our heads ; but it was always silently and 
suddenly withdrawn a day or two before 
the day for which it was fixed. After 
Easter, however, the Notice suddenly re- 
appeared ; but although it was changed, 
it was not in a shape that made it much 
clearer. The only alteration was that 
the intention to move for a Return was 
omitted. The House adjourned on the 
day fixed, and the Motion did not come 
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This, of course, gave a sort of inkling of 
the intention of the noble Lord, though 
I can hardly understand what it had to 
do with the position of the Ministry in 
general. The Notice is one which is 
really no Notice at all. It does not dis- 
close the object in view, and it does not 
seem to indicate the subject on which 
the noble Lord would speak. The Mo- 
tion stood in that form for several weeks. 
I had, in reply to the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury), to 
address to your Lordships last week a 
statement with regard to the position of 
Egyptian affairs. That statement the 
noble Marquessopposite was good enough 
to say did not appear to be altogether 
unsatisfactory ; and he expressed strongly 
an opinion, in which your Lordships 
seemed to agree, that this question of 
Egypt was one of extreme importance 
and delicacy, and one in regard to which 
it was desired not in any degree to 
embarrass the Government. This seemed 
to strike my noble Friend too, for he 
withdrew his Motion ; but in a few days 
it re-appeared in exactly the same form. 
I am very anxious to give your Lord- 
ships information about Egypt. I gave 
you a perfectly accurate statement of 
the position the other day, and I should 
like now to give your Lordships more 
information, and particularly to dispel 
various conflicting rumours which are 
going about; but I think it would not 
be for the public advantage for me at 
this moment to go further into the 
matter, and I must, therefore, decline to 
agree to the Motion. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, as there was still a Motion 
before the House, he might be expected 
to answer for a moment some of the 
remarks the noble Earl ( Earl Granville) 
had offered. It might be satisfactory 
to learn that the troubled aspect of 
events in various directions inspired the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
with nothing but unlimited hilarity. The 
House might well have exclaimed as he 
went along, in a well known phrase— 
Quam facetum Consulem habemus. The 
noble Earl objected greatly to the term 
‘¢ Ministerial” asambiguous. He(Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) would not 
contend that it could never be employed 
in different senses. Inan hotel abroad, 
some years ago, where the Leader of 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 


on, and then the Notice re-appeared with , 
a specific allusion to Egyptian Papers. | 
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the Opposition in this country had been 
passing, the question was referred to 
him (Lord Stratheden and Campbell) 
whether such a personage ought to be 
entered in the books of the police as a 
Minister of State or a minister of re- 
ligion. Amongst ourselves long conse- 
crated usage in Parliamentary proceed- 
ings might relieve the noble Earl from 
any doubt as to what was meant by 
“‘Ministerial.”’” As to what could be 
said against the present Ministerial po- 
sition, it was probable that the noble 
Earl would have, after Whitsuntide, 
sufficient opportunities of learning. He 
would, in deference to what had been 
said by the noble Earl, withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL.—(No. 85.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the econd Read- 
ing read. 

THe Eart or DERBY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it had received the 
general assent of the other House of 
Parliament. The Bill provided that 
notice of every case of boiler accident 
should be given to the Board of Trade, 
after which an inquiry would be in- 
stituted if the Board of Trade thought 
it necessary. The Board had an option 
in the matter. Boiler explosions were 
of frequent occurrence in manufacturing 
districts, and it had been ascertained 
without doubt that out of 1,000 acci- 
dents from boiler explosions, ail but an 
inappreciable minority arose from the 
badness of the boilers. Some, no doubt, 
also from carelessness or negligence. 
But there was no doubt that in most 
cases they were preventible. If in- 
quiries were more generally made, de- 
fects might be discovered—whether they 
were in the original construction, or 
from wear and use, and these inquiries 
might lead to better boilers being used. 
Since 1865 1,051 persons had been 
killed, and 1,519 injured by boiler ex- 
plosions. A striking proof of the pre- 
ventibility of these accidents was atforded 
by the operations of an association called 
the Manchester Steam Users’ Association. 
That Association provided for the in- 
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spection of the boilers of its members. 
It also undertook to guarantee against 
accidents, and not a single loss of life 
had occurred during the time that he 
had mentioned to the boilers of persons 
belonging to that Association. He 
thought that that was ample proof of 
the truth of what he had said, that these 
accidents were preventible. As things 
were now, there was only a Coroner’s in- 
quest in case of death. But the inquiry 
ought to be rather one of scientific ex- 
perts than of a Coroner’s Jury. It had 
been suggested by some persons that the 
Board of Trade should hold periodical 
examinations of boilers; but that might 
be too onerous and too inquisitorial a 
method, and the Bill provided an ap- 
propriate middle course. If it were 
found that the Bill did not go far enough 
it would be open to either House of Par- 
liament to introduce a more stringent 
measure. He, therefore, begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Derby.) 


Lorpv SUDELEY said, that the Board 
of Trade thoroughly approved of the 
Bill, and was very glad to see that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had 
charge of it; but, in Committee, some 
Amendments would have to be made. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 12th of 
June next. 


IRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT — RELEASE OF MR. 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 

POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or WATERFORD, 
who had a Notice on the Paper— 

‘*To ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
the negotiations connected with the understand- 
ing known as the Treaty of Kilmainham have 
been brought toa conclusion ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will, according to the 
usual practice, lay Papers on the Table of the 
House,”’ 
said, that in consequence of the state- 
ment which he understood had been 
made by the Prime Minister in ‘“‘ another 
place,” he wished to postpone his Ques- 
tion until after the Whitsuntide Recess. 
He hoped, however, that by that time, 
when he should again put the Question, 
information on the two points raised 
would be forthcoming. 


{May 22, 1882} 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to ask 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) whether his Ques- 
tion after the Vacation will be in tho 
same terms as the one standing in his 
name on the Notice Paper, inasmuch as 
a precisely similar Question has been 
placed on the Notice Paper of the House 
of Commons, and has not been allowed 
to be asked by the Speaker ? 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
have given Notice of another. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
seems to me to be irregular on the part 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) to discuss the terms of a Motion 
which has not been brought before the 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In order to put 
myself in Order I shall move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. I think we ought to 
have the Notice before us. I must say I 
read the Notice on the Paper with intense 
surprise, especially as coming from one 
who has addressed the House several 
times within the last two years on the 
subject of Ireland, sometimes with 
warmth, but always with earnestness 
and dignity. I certainly was surprised, 
then, at the terms of the Notice, and I 
asked whether it was one which would 
have been permitted to be presented in 
the House of Commons; and the answer 
I received was that a Notice in exactly 
the same terms as that proposed by the 
noble Marquess had been prevented by 
the Speaker from being presented in 
such terms. Therefore, I think I am 
quite in Order in the course I have 
taken, and that I am doing a service to 
the dignity of this House in making a 
remonstrance against the Notice of the 
noble Marquess as it stands. I do not 
believe the noble Marquess to be the 
author of the Question. I feel pretty sure 
that it proceeds from other quarters. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, it appears to me to be a most 
unfortunate and irregular proceeding 
for the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) to raise this discussion at a time 
when the Notice itself is not under the 
consideration of the House. I am en- 
tirely unable to agree with the noble 
Earl in the estimate he has formed of 
the terms of that Notice. I will not un- 
dertake to answer for every word of it; 
but it appears to me that it expresses 
very fairly the very anomalous position 
in which the House and the country 
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have been placed by the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It points out, 
as far as I can judge, an analogy which, 
it appears to me, is quite applicable, 
and which it is important, I think, that 
the country should not forget, and which 
the Government itself has been unwit- 
tingly drawn into in this matter. The in- 
convenience of the course taken by the 
noble Earl is that the remarks he has 
made open up the whole question of the 
policy and conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which requires serious and 
careful discussion in a House very dif- 
ferently constituted from that we now 
see before us, when there are very few 
Peers present. But I confess that it ap- 
pears to me that the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Waterford) is quite 
right in speaking of this as an under- 
standing, as he has done, and in point- 
ing out that it is a Treaty that has been 
made with an alien Power—made with 
a Power that, at any rate, relies upon 
alien support for its resources—with a 
Power whose objects are not the objects 
of England, but whose objects are in- 
consistent with the interests of England. 
I demur entirely to the irregular course 
which, it seems to me, the noble Earl 
has taken, and I am bound to say that 
I am unable to concur with him in say- 
ing that the terms of the Question in- 
adequately represent the real facts of 
the case, or are in any way inconsistent 
with the ordinary form observed by your 
Lordships’ House. I do not desire to 
deal at any greater length with the 
whole of the questions which the terms 
of the Notice raises. They are fitted to 
be brought before a larger House, and 
to be commented upon with more detail 
and ceremony than can now be bestowed 
on them; and, when we consider their 
numbers, to be brought fully before the 
attention of the people whose interests 
they are intended to preserve. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to move that this House do adjourn 
until Thursday, the 1st of June; and I 
will take this opportunity of stating that 
it appears to me that I was perfectly re- 
gular, and that the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury) has 
committed exactly the same irregularity 
of which he complains. We have no 
one here to regulate the proceedings of 
this House, or guide us in difficulties. 
In the House of Commons the Speaker 
discharges that function with great ad- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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vantage ; but here the proceedings are 
regulated by the order of the House 
itself. I was perfectly entitled, in regard 
to a matter which had been ruled by the 
Speaker in the House of Commons, to say 
that the Notice was one which was im- 
proper to be given, and I was perfectly in 
Order when I asked the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Waterford) whether 
his Notice was in the same words as the 
Notice ruled by Mr. Speaker to be im- 
proper or not. Because, certainly, it 
would have been my duty, if he had an- 
swered in the affirmative, to have given 
Notice that I should mové the House 
not to allow the Question to be put in 
that shape. I do not see what other 
course I could have taken. I was per- 
fectly regular in the course I was taking; 
but the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) rushes in and takes upon 
himself the paternity of the objection- 
able Notice and defends it, and then he 
reproaches me with the irregularity 
which he alleges I have committed, 
when he himself has been guilty of the 
grossest irregularity. I must say that, 
in my opinion, I should be entirely jus- 
tified and supported by the good feeling 
and good sense of the House in taking 
the steps I proposed to take in regard 
to the at ai of which the noble Mar- 
quess is himself, possibly, the author, 
and to which he seems to have not 
the slightest objection, but rather to be 
desirous to give it his full and cordial 
support. I must also say, when I just 
now said that I thought the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Waterford) had 
put the Notice on the Paper inad- 
vertently, and that he was not the 
author of it, I was quite justified in my 
statement. The noble Marquess has had 
the good feeling and good sense to 
change his Notice, and give one which 
is entirely unobjectionable. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House, on rising, 
do adjourn to Thursday the Ist of June 
next.” —( The Earl Granville.) 


On question, agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at half past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday the Ist 

of June next, at a quarter 

past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd May, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — New Memuer Sworn — Isaac 
Holden, esquire, for the Northern Division of 
the County of York. 

SuprLy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[May 19] reported, 

Private Brit (by Order)—Third Reading— 
Midland Railway, and passed. 

Pusuic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 4) * [173]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 9) * [174]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) * [160]; Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) [163], debate adjourned ; Poor Rates * 
[171]. 

Committee—Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) [7] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund Act (1874) Amendment [133]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders * 
[131]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) * [130]. 

Third Reading—Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment * [107], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—< 0 >— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS—DAIRIES, &c. 
MILK. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
steps are being generally taken by local 
authorities to carry out the provisions of 
the dairies, cow-sheds, and milk-shops 
Order of July 1879; and, considering 
the supposed transmissibility of tuber- 
cular disease through infected milk, he 
could take steps to make tuberculosis a 
“disease” for the purposes of paragraph 
eight of this Order? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We have reason 
to believe that, except for the purpose 
of registration, very few local authorities 
have carried out the provisions of the 
Dairies Order, as they have no special 
officers for the inspection of dairies. 
The Privy Council have been in com- 
munication with the Local Government 
Board on this subject ; and inasmuch as 
the question relates rather to human 


VOL. OOLXIX. [rump serzs.] 


( ANIMALS ) 
ORDER, 1879— 


{Max 99, 1889} 
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health than to the prevention of animal 
diseases, it has been agreed to bring in 
a short Bill to repeal Section 34 of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and 
to authorize the Local Government Board 
to treat the question as one affecting the 
public health. The Bill is in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly be introduced. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE EARL OF 
NORMANTON’S TENANTRY. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that on Sunday 
April 30th the Rev. John McGrath, of 
Kilteely, county Limerick, with a view 
to bring about a settlement, invited the 
tenants of Lord Normanton to come to 
him, one at a time, in his sacristy, to 
sign a petition to their landlord for a 
reduction of rent; whether acting con- 
stable Costello forced his way into the 
sacristy, and posted three of his men at 
the door, and refused to leave, although 
no meeting of any kind was being held ; 
and, whether he approves of the police 
interfering to prevent settlements oa 
arrived at between landlords and their 
tenants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that it 
is the case that on Sunday, the 30th 
of April, the Rev. Mr. McGrath, after 
celebration of Mass, invited tenants on 
Lord Normanton’s estate into his sacristy 
to sign a petition for an abatement of 
rent. Constable Costello entered the 
sacristy uninvited, and was told by the 
reverend clergyman that he had no busi- 
ness to be there, unless he came pre- 
pared to sign the petition. This he 
refused to do, and left the sacristy at the 
request of the clergyman. He remained 
in the chapel yard without interfering 
further; and when the meeting was 
over he was called into the sacristy by 
the clerk, and the document was again 
tendered to him for signature. He de- 
clined to sign it, unless he was allowed 
to read it; but this was refused, and he 
was told to go away, which he imme- 
diately did. He did not force his way 
into the sacristy, nor did he place any 
of his men at the door. I do not think 
the constable acted with discretion on 
the occasion. So far as I can form an 
opinion, there seems to have been no 
necessity for his entering the sacristy 
until he was invited to do so, and I will 
let the Constabulary authorities know 
my opinion on the matter. 


28 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 —MR. 
HENRY O‘MAHONY. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If Mr. Henry O’Mahony, at pre- 
sent detained in Monaghan Prison, and 
who is an American citizen, has been 
prevented from applying to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in reference 
to his case; whether the authorities 
have intercepted and detained letters 
addressed by Mr. O’Mahony to Mem- 
bers of this House, making complaints 
as to prison treatment; and, whether it 
is true that Mr. O’Mahony and other 
American citizens have been offered large 
sums of money by the Government to 
leave the country ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot find 
that there is any proof that Mr. O’Ma- 
hony is an American citizen. He has 
not been prevented from applying to the 
United States Government in reference 
to his case. On the contrary, I under- 
stand that he has written to and received 
letters from the United States Repre- 
sentatives. I believe some letters of his 
were suppressed in consequence of their 
tone. He was informed of this, and 
told that he might appeal to the Chief 
Secretary ; but he stated that he would 
have nothing to do with the Chief Se- 
cretary. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not offered any money to Mr. O’Mahony 
or to any American citizens to induce 
them to leave the country. 


NAVY—REPORTS ON MARINE 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If he could state why the 
Lords of the Admiralty have excluded 
the Royal Marines from the operation 
of the recent Army Order, which requires 
that whenever an officer is disadvan- 
tageously reported upon he is to be in- 
formed of the particulars of such report 
by the officer making it, and have di- 
rected that in the Royal Marines such 
report may be communicated to the 
officer or not at the discretion of the 
Colonel Commandant; and, whether he 
sees any objection to officers of the 
Royal Marines having the same oppor- 
tunity of knowing the particulars of any 
disadvantageous report made against 
them as is accorded by the recent 





{COMMONS} 








Ballinasloe Fair. 


alteration in the Queen’s Regulations to 
Officers of the Army? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
It is not the case that the Royal Marines 
have been excluded from the operation 
of a recent Army Order. The Royal 
Marines are not affected by the General 
Orders issued to the Army, but are 
subject to the control of the Board of 
Admiralty and to the regulations for the 
government of the Navy. As a matter 
of fact, the General Order referred to 
has not introduced any new practice 
into the Army, but has merely altered 
the manner in which an officer receives 
information of an unfavourable report 
made upon him. The rule in the Navy, 
which applies to the Royal Marines, is 
that it is left to the discretion of the 
officer making a report to decide whether 
or not he shall communicate it to the 
officer reported upon. This rule was 
adopted after careful inquiry, as being 
most in accordance with the general 
wish of the Service. 

Mr. GORST inquired whether there 
was not an Admiralty Circular which 
expressly stated that the officers of the 
Royal Marines were excluded from this 
Order ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
said, that his attention had not been 
called to such a document; but he would 
inquire whether anything to the effect 
indicated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had been issued. 


IRELAND—BALLINASLOE FAIR. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If a company of 
soldiers, and 80 extra police were 
drafted into Ballinasloe for the a 
of Lord Olancarty’s fair on the 8th an 
9th May; whether this was owing to 
apprehension that resistance would be 
offered to the payment of tolls; if so, at 
whose instance these forces were sent, 
and at whose expense; whether it is 
the fact that Mr. Dermod Fox alleges 
that {he is the proprietor of the tolls 
for fairs holden on the 9th May, and 
that Lord Clancarty was acting ille- 
gally; whether the illegal collection of 
tolls is an offence against the law; and, 
if so, whose duty it is to take cognisance 
of such an offence; whether Mr. Fox 
sent a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant 
on the 24th April, praying that Lord 
Clancarty might be restrained from 
levying tolls on the 9th May ; and if it 
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was in fact a dispute between two 
private individuals as to the right to 
take tolls, why the Government took 
the side of Lord Clancarty by ena- 
bling him with troops and police to col- 
lect tolls ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): In 
answer to the first three Questions of 
the hon. Member, I have to state that, 
on the application of the Resident Magis- 
trate, 50 soldiers and 50 constabulary 
were sent to the Ballinasloe Fair on the 
8th and 9th of May to preserve the public 
peace, and not owing to any apprehen- 
sion that resistance would be offered to 
payment of toll. Of these constabulary 
20 were extra men, and half their cost 
will be defrayed by the county. Mr. 
Fox memorialized the Government on 
the 24th of April to prevent Lord 
Clancarty from holding this fair, al- 
leging that it was without authority 
and would interfere on the same day 
with the tolls of Kilconnell Fair, which 
he alleged he held under Lord Dun- 
sandle. He was informed, in reply, 
that it was not a matter for the inter- 
ference of the Government, and that he 
must be guided by his own legal ad- 
viser. In reply to the fourth and fifth 
Questions of the hon. Member, it is a 
self-evident proposition that the illegal 
collection of toll is an offence against 
the law and cognizable in a proper case 
by the Crown. In this case, however, if 
there was any real dispute, it was that 
Mr. Fox alleged pecuniary loss by an 
infraction of his private right, and the 
Government very properly took no side 
in the matter ; they merely, as their duty 
was, provided on the magisirate’s appli- 
cation a sufficient force to preserve the 
public peace, and left private individuals 
to settle their private rights under the 
advice of their own solicitors. 

Mr. HEALY desired to know whether 
the Government had evidence that the 
Resident Magistrate was not in collusion 
with Lord Clancarty ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there was no collusion. The Resident 
Magistrate stated the grounds on which 
he thought a violation of the public 
peace probable, and they had no con- 
nection with the collection of tolls. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that at a 
future date he would call attention to 
this imposition of an extra police force 


{May 22, 
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on the County Galway to enable Lord 
Clancarty to collect his unjust tolls. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) con- 
sidered this statement not quite fair. 
He had deliberately stated, having first 
taken pains to satisfy himself on the 
subject, that the extra police were sent 
there solely to prevent a disturbance of 
the public peace, and that they had not 
the smallest connection with the collec- 
tion of tolls. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND)—THE CONVICT 
FURY. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has caused inquiries 
to be instituted into the statements made 
by the convict Fury, who was executed 
at Durham on Tuesday last, as to the 
treatment he experienced in convict pri- 
sons? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had caused inquiry to be 
made in this matter, and he was satis- 
fied—as might have been expected to be 
the case—that these allegations were 
entirely unfounded and untrue. 


POST OFFICE—THE NEW PARCELS 
POST. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in the event 
of his successful establishment of the 
Post Office parcel system, he will take 
into consideration the desirability of ar- 
ranging a plan like that known in Ger- 
many as the ‘‘ Pay on Delivery ” system? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, the 
introduction of a Post Office parcel sys- 
tem would form so large an addition to 
the work of the Post Office that he would 
rather defer the consideration of such a 
scheme as that suggested by his hon. 
Friend until the parcel post had been 
brought into har operation. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
POLICE PATROLS IN PHCNIX PARK, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that during 
the Chief Secretaryship of the Right 
honourable Member for Bradford, spe- 
cial police patrols were constantly on 
duty in the vicinity of the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park; whether 
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such police patrols were maintained up 
to the morning of the day upon which 
the recent assassinations took place, 
when they were suddenly withdrawn ; 
and, whether he will state who is re- 
sponsible for their withdrawal, and what 
steps he has taken in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he would answer that Question on Thurs- 
day, and he was sure he could give the 
hon. Member satisfactory reasons in pri- 
vate for postponing it. 


COPYRIGHT—LEGISLATION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared, when the state of public busi- 
ness will allow, to consider the whole 
question of copyright ; and whether it is 
their intention to countenance the Bill 
now before the House, introduced by 
the honourable Member for East Wor- 
cestershire, which deals with only one 
portion of the subject ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, 
said, that, in his opinion, the present 
state of the Law of Copyright was not 
satisfactory. If there were the slightest 
chance of doing so with advantage, he 
would be very glad to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject. He 
believed, with the hon. Gentleman, it 
was a subject which it would be more 
convenient to treat as a whole than as a 
part. As regarded the Bill of the hon. 
Member for East Worcestershire (Mr. 
Hastings), it was introduced without 
consultation with the Board of Trade, 
and it had not the support of the De- 
partment. [Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! ] 


AFGHANISTAN—AFZUL KHAN’S}‘MIS- 
SION TO CABUL. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he can now 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
which has taken place regarding the 
appointment of Afzul Khan as British 
Envoy to the Court of Cabul, also a 
Copy of the instructions given to Afzul 
Khan as to his duties while so em- 
ployed? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have no doubt the hon. Member is 
aware that there was some Correspond- 
ence on this subject, which was contained 
in the Papers laid before Parliament 
last Session. All that has happened 


Mr. Redmond 
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since then has been a telegram from the 
Viceroy in February, stating that the 
Ameer was willing to receive Mahomed 
Afzul Khan as an Envoy from the British 
Government, and it has been proposed 
to send him in that capacity. Tat once 
telegraphed my assent, and-I believe 
that Afzul Khan has proceeded on his 
way to Cabul. I have not yet received 
any further Correspondence on the sub- 
ject. Ithink it would not be convenient 
to the Public Service to lay on the Table 
a Copy of the Instructions given to 
Afzul Khan. 


THE LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND)— 
LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the - 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statement of the Sub- 
Commissioners, at Macroom, on the 17th 
instant, to the effect that an order for 
building a labourer’s cottage on a farm 
in the neighbourhood had been entirely 
disregarded by the tenant, the labourer 
being eompelled to live in a wretched 
shed fixed against one of the fences, and 
to their complaint that the Land Act 
furnished them with no means of enfore- 
ing such an order ; and to the statement, 
on the same occasion, of Mr. Beytegh, 
the solicitor, that none of the tenants in 
the East Riding of the county of Cork 
had complied with the directions of the 
Sub-Commissioners to build labourers’ 
cottages; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to the pacifica- 
tion of discontent in Ireland, would take 
steps to render the Clauses which con- 
stituted the sole provision for amending 
the condition of farm labourers in Ire- 
land more effective, and, if possible, to 
extend them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) puts a Question 
on the same subject, and I will answer 
both Questions together. I have not 
had sufficient time given me to enable 
me to inquire into the particular case 
mentioned as having arisen at Macroom ; 
but the Land Commissioners inform me 
that they have received only one com- 
plaint of orders by Sub-Commissioners 
with respect to labourers’ cottages hav- 
ing been disregarded. The Commis- 
sioners, however, state that they have 
reason to believe that these orders have 


been, to a great extent, neglected. The 
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only penalty for non-compliance, to 
which the Question of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
refers, is attachment of the person of 
the disobedient party or sequestration 
of his goods. There are strong objec- 
tions to enforcing orders by such means, 
and it may be found necessary to pro- 
vide an additional mode of enforcing 
them by some further legislation. The 
Land Commissioners would be very 
happy to make suggestions on the sub- 
ject, and I will make a minute request- 
ing them to do so accordingly. 


EMIGRATION RETURNS, 

Mr. MOORE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether there 
would be any objection to produce a 
Return showing how far the recom- 
mendations made by the Board of Trade 
last July, with regard to emigrants, 
have been complied with, stating the 
name of each line, and which of the 
several recommendations have been put 
in force ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
there would be no objection to produce 
the Return mentioned. If the hon. 
Member would put a Motion on the 
Paper for it, he (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
be very glad to treat the Return as un- 
opposed. 


POST OFFICE—AUXILIARY LETTER 
CARRIERS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
yet arrived at any decision with regard 
to the Petition of upwards of a thousand 
auxiliary letter carriers, which was sent 
to him on the 27th of May of last year? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member I can only repeat the 
answer that I gave about a fortnight 
since—that I have been for some time 
in communication with the Treasury in 


_ reference to Memorials which I have 


received from letter-carriers, and that I 
hope shortly to be able to give effect to 
the decision which may be arrived at. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—LAW- 
RENCE HALPIN AND HUGH SMITH. 
Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secretary 

to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 

ther he will consider the cases of Mr. Law- 
rence Halpin, now confined in Armagh 
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Gaol, and of Mr. Hugh Smith, confined 
in Naas Gaol, both from the county of 
Meath, with a view to their release ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the case of 
Hugh Smith, the Lord Lieutenant con- 
siders that he may now safely be re- 
leased, and his release has been ordered 
accordingly to-day. The case of Law- 
rence Halpin was re-considered on the 
10th of April, when it was decided that 
he could not be released with safety to 
the district. Further inquiries are now 
being made, and the case will be sub- 
mitted for His Excellency’s decision 
when they are completed. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the Army 
Pay Department, now the second largest 
in the Army, is the only department 
that has no officer to represent it at the 
War Office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Question 
asked by my hon. and gallant Friend 
does not really disclose the real point at 
issue. It is not so much a question of 
Departments being represented at the 
War Office as of the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the control exercised over 
them by the present staff; and the sug- 
gestion which really underlies my hon. 
and gallant Friend’s Question is whe- 
ther the discipline of the Pay Depart- 
ment should not be removed from the 
Accountant General to the Adjutant 
General, and an additional officer ap- 
pointed for this purpose to the latter 
office. Iam not prepared at this mo- 
ment to entertain such a proposal; but 
several questions as to the business of 
the Accountant General’s office must be 
discussed this year, and this will pro- 
bably be one of them. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the assent of the Sove- 
reign of Egypt and of the other Great 
Powers has been obtained to the course 
of political intervention which the Go- 
vernment stated to have been agreed 
upon between France and England ; 
and, if not, whether he can give the 
reasons? He did not refer to the despatch 
of the Fleet to Alexandria, but to the 
ulterior course of action that had been 
agreed upon, 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are very anxious 
to give all information in their power 
with regard to the affairs of Egypt, in 
order to put an end to the conflicting 
rumours which prevail on the subject. 
They do not, however, consider that it 
is for the public advantage to add at 
the present moment anything to the 
statements which were made in Parlia- 
ment on Monday last. But they con- 
tinue to entertain the favourable opinion 
and confident hopes which they then 
expressed in both Houses. With refer- 
ence to the explanation given by the 
hon. Member of this Question, and to 
the Notice given publicly just now by 
my hon. Friend the junior Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Baron Henry de 
Worms) as to an agreement between 
the Government and the Government of 
France as to what have been called 
eventualities, I stated on Monday last 
that such an agreement had been come 
to. With regard to the second portion 
of the Question just given, I fear I shall 
not be able to reply to it on Thursday 
next, or to lay the agreement before 
Parliament. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
if the assent of the Porte had been 
obtained ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not be justified in answering that 
Question either in the affirmative or in 
the negative. He had already stated 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it would not be conducive 
to the interests of the Public Service 
that any further statements should be 
made at the present time, although 
they fa Back 4 the confident hope ex- 
pressed by them on Monday last. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR asked if it was 
consistent with the public interests that 
the Government should state whether it 
was true that all the points in the Suez 
Canal were in the occupation of French 
gunboats ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the report was not true. 

Mr. O'DONNELL inquired, in refer- 
ence to a statement made in the House 
on Monday last that the measures of the 
Government would obtain the support 
of the Porte, whether it was true that 
the Porte had protested against the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already stated that Her Majesty’s 
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Government entertained the belief which 
they stated on Monday last—namely, 
that the measures they proposed would 
be satisfactory to the Porte. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken steps to secure the safety and 
freedom of the traffic through the Suez 
Canal ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would not be right to say more than 
that the subject was receiving the earnest 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
same instructions had been given as 
were given to the Naval Demonstration 
at Dulcigno—namely, that under no 
circumstances was a shot to be fired ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, no 
such instructions were given in the 
Dulcigno case. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
COMMISSION (FINANCIAL AFFAIRS). 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
Return showing the financial position 
of the Irish Church Temporalities Com- 
mission, ordered by the House on the 
27th February, presented on the 4th 
April, and ordered to be printed on the 
24th April, has not been circulated; 
what has been the cause of this delay; 
and, if (having regard to the great im- 
portance of the subject at present) he 
would now state to the House the re- 
sults shown in such Return? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Return was 
made up, but not in satisfactory form. 
An improved Return has been in pre- 
paration, and is nearly completed. I 
hope it may be circulated before the 
end of the present week. The special 
cause of delay arose from the desire to 
obtain accurate information as to the 
arrearsof income. Speaking generally, 
the result of the Return will fully sup- 
port the statement of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) in introducing 
the Arrears Bill on Monday last. 

Mr. GIBSON: Considering every- 
thing, will the hon. Member give no 
further information ? 


Mr. COURTNEY: I am afraid not. 


NAVY—COMMANDING OFFICERS’ 
FAMILIES. 
Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the lately 
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issued order of the Admiralty permit- 
ting commanding officers’ wives to re- 
side on board harbour ships extends to 
the female relatives of the commanding 
officers, or those of their wives, and 
whether he will have any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of the names and position of ladies 
who have resided on board harbour 
ships, especially those stationed at Ports- 
mouth during the last six months; and, 
whether it is a fact that the sub- 
officers of Her Majesty’s ships strongly 
object to the introduction of women 
on board ship as residents, on the 
ground that the best portions of the 
ship are appropriated to their use, and 
that their presence materially interferes 
with the regular discipline and har- 
monious working of the ship? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
In 1878 an order was given that the 
wives of commanders of training ships 
for boys might live on board, and in 
1879 this was extended to the captains 
of the flagships at Portsmouth and 
Devonport, it being considered neces- 
sary, for the proper discharge of their 
duties, that these officers should be al- 
most constantly on board their ships. 
Of course, this permission included any 
ladies who would have lived in their 
houses had they resided on shore. 
The Admiralty have no reason to be- 
lieve that this rule has been misused, 
nor have any reports or complaints of 
the kind referred to by the hon. Member 
been received. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY AND RESERVE 
FORCES). 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that officers of the Royal 
Marine Artillery and Royal Marine 
Light Infantry are disqualified by the 
Warrant of July 1881 from obtaining 
Adjutancies of Auxiliary and Reserve 
Forces; whether he has any objection 
to state whether any officers of the 
Royal Marine Force have, notwith- 
standing, been appointed to such Ad- 
Jutancies since the issue of that War- 
rant; and, whether it is his intention 
to allow these appointments to be simi- 
larly filled in future ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that it is 
evidently inconsistent with the present 
organization that officers of the M 
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Artillery or Infantry should be eligible 
for Adjutancies of the Auxiliary Forces, 
and this has been provided in the War- 
rant of the 25th of June, 1881. Be- 
tween, however, the date of the Warrant 
itself and the corrigenda Warrant, three 
appointmentsof this character were made; 
but this has now been finally settled, 
and the Volunteer Regulations, which 
were inconsistent with the Warrant, will 
be amended accordingly. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked if he un- 
derstood that Marine Artillery officers 
would no longer be eligible for Adjutan- 
cies of Volunteers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that that 
must be so under the Regulations. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ERECTION OF 
HUTS FOR EVICTED FAMILIES ON 
THE ESTATE OF LORD CLONCURRY 
AT NURROE, COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police still refuse to allow 
houses to be erected for the thirty fami- 
lies evicted by Lord Cloncurry in Nurroe, 
county Limerick; whether the site se- 
lected for these houses was some miles 
distant from the farms from which the 
tenants had been evicted ; whether two 
Dublin carpenters, who were engaged 
in erecting these houses, have been ar- 
rested and are now in Limerick Gaol, no 
offence being alleged against them, ex- 
cept their being engaged in constructing 
these houses; and, whether the Irish 
Government are prepared to make any 
statement in reference to police inter- 
ference with the erection of shelter for 
evicted tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As to the dis- 
tance of the huts from the farms of the 
evicted tenants, I have got information 
from Dublin; but it is not in sufficient 
detail to satisfy my own mind, and I 
cannot expect that it will satisfy others. 
I shall not feel satisfied until the high- 
est Executive authorities in Dublin have 
inquired into the question, and I hope 
to be able to give an answer on Thurs- 
day. 


TRELAND—IRISH POLICY OF THE GO- 
VERNMENT—RELEASE OF MR. PAR- 
NELL AND OTHERS. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 


the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, considering the great interest ex- 
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cited by a recent political incident, he 
will consider it possible to lay upon the 
Table the letter already cited in debate 
addressed by him to the late Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant on learn- 
ing the contents of the letter addressed 
by the honourable Member for Cork to 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Clare, and the result of the conversation 
held by those two honourable Members 
at Kilmainham ? The hon. Member ex- 
plained that the words “on learning,” 
in his Question were erroneously printed 
in the Notice Paper ‘ on leaving office.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has kindly adverted to an important 
error in the printing of his Question 
which entirely alters its scope and bear- 
ing. On that account it might, perhaps, 
be more convenient if he would put it to 
me to-morrow at 2 0’clock. But I also 
wish him to do that on another ground. 
He will himself see that the production 
of one letter as between one Member of 
the Cabinet and another is not very 
usual, and I should like to have an op- 
20g of consulting my Colleagues 

efore I give an answer. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he should not have asked for the 
letter if it had not been cited in debate 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lorpv ELCHO wished to know whe- 
ther the attention of the Prime Minister 
had been directed to the following words 
used by Mr. Michael Davitt when pre- 
siding at a Land League meeting at the 
Manchester Free Trade Hall on Satur- 
day :— 

‘¢The Prime Minister deceived himself egre- 

giously if he believed that the Land League 
movement was about to efface itself all the 
world over because he had been converted to 
Mr. Parnell’s views upon the Arrears Question, 
and had accepted the services of Mr. O’Shea 
in effecting the Treaty of Kilmainham. The 
Land League movement was organized to effect 
a complete abolition of Irish landlordism, and 
until that work was fully and completely 
accomplished there could be no alliance between 
the people of Ireland and the Whig Party of 
this coun’ Had Mr. Gladstone been 
in the confidence of the secret societies, he 
could not have more completely played into 
their hands.”’ 
He wished to ask whether, under those 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
thought there was any use in persever- 
ing with the singular measure which 
stood first in the Orders for that Day ? 

Mz. ‘GLADSTONE: The passage 
which has been read by my noble Friend 
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has no bearing whatever, in my judg- 
ment, and, I believe, in the judgment of 
my Colleagues, upon the propriety of 

roceeding with the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill to-night. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL—SUSPENSION OF TRIAL BY 
JURY—THE JUDGES. 


Mr. PATRICK MARTIN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to a meeting of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in Ireland, held on Thursday last, 
to consider the duties peers to lie 
upon the Judges under the provisions of 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, 
when it was resolved unanimously, 

‘*That, in the opinion of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the imposition upon them of 
the duty imposed by the Prevention of Crime 
(Ireland) Bill would seriously impair public 
confidence in the judicial office, and thereby 
permanently injure the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland ;”’ 
and, having regard to the unanimous 
pronouncement on the part of the bench 
of Irish Judges, is it the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to retain 
those Clauses in the new Coercion Bill 
which suspend trial by jury, and vest in 
Judges, selected by the Lord Lieutenant, 
the trial of treason, and the other of- 
fences mentioned in the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have seen the 
Resolution to which the hon. Member 
refers; but Iam bound to say that the 
matter is one which was very carefully 
considered by the Government before 
that Resolution appeared; and, setting 
aside any questions of detail, I may say 
that the clauses in the Bill referred to 
contain the deliberate conclusion of the 
Government. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether, before 
drafting the new Coercion Bill, the Go- 
vernment consulted the Irish Judges, or 
any one of them, before conferring, or 
intending to confer, upon them the 
powers contained in the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we did 
not consult the Irish Judges. With re- 
spect to the question whether any one 
of them was consulted, the hon. Mem- 
ber is probably aware that the head of 
the Irish Legal Profession, the head of 
the Irish Bench, is a Member of the 
Executive Government. I imagine he 
does not refer to the Lord Chancellor. 
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THAMES RIVER POLLUTION. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he had taken any steps 
in view of the terribly polluted condi- 
tion of the Thames between London 
Bridge and Gravesend ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he was not able at pre- 
sent to give a complete answer to this 
Question. He had written to the Metro- 

litan Board of Works upon the sub- 
ject, and he had received an answer from 
them. He hoped in a day or two to 
be able to make a statement, which he 
trusted would be satisfactory to the hon. 
Member, as to the course the Government 
would take with a view to a thorough 
investigation of this matter. 


IRELAND—COMPENSATION TO THE 
FAMILIES OF MURDERED TENANTS. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he could now state 
what compensation, if any, the Govern- 
ment intended to propose to the destitute 
families of Irish tenant farmers who had 
been murdered for paying their rent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have received 
no communication from the Irish Execu- 
tive on the subject, and I think it is one 
which, in the first instance, will be rather 
for their consideration than for mine. 

Mr. BRODRICK gave Notice that he 
would repeat the Question on Thursday, 
when he would put it to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 


ARMY—CHELSEA HOSPITAL— 
PENSIONS. 


Str EDWARD REED asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the award of pensions to sol- 
diers is wholly in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital; if so, 
whether they have any option or dis- 
cretion in making their awards; and, 
whether they are under any direct re- 
sponsibility to Parliament in the per- 
formance of that duty ? 

Me. CHILDERS: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that by the Act 
7 Geo. IV. c. 16, all pensions to dis- 
abled, invalid, and discharged soldiers 
are settled and managed by the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, who decide 
each case under the provisions of Royal 
Warrants, subject only to the vote of 
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Parliament being sufficient. The Secre- 
tary of State has no power to override 
or alter a decision of the Commissioners, 
who, I believe, also claim to interpret the 
Warrants affecting pensions, although 
this claim as against the Secretary of 
State may be doubtful. Whether they 
are directly responsible to Parliament is 
a question on which I would rather not 
express an opinion at this moment; but 
the propriety of asking Parliament to 
alter this anomalous system is one of the 

uestions referred to the Committee on 

helsea Hospital, and other institutions 
presided over by Lord Morley. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ INFLEXIBLE.” 

Sm EDWARD REED asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If he would 
state what was the original estimated 
cost of H.M.S. ‘ Inflexible,” and what 
had been the actual or approximate ex- 
penditure upon her when she was finally 
completed for sea, including the cost of 
her machinery, armament, and rigging, 
but exclusive of consumable stores and 
provisions ; what are her designed speed 
and her actual speed when ready for sea; 
and, what are her designed and actual 
load draughts of water? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: It 
is the fact that, owing to many circum- 
stances, there is a considerable difference 
between the original estimated cost of 
the Jnflexible and the amount acually ex- 
pended upon her. It would not he con- 
venient to the House, however, that the 
causes of this difference should be ex- 
plained in answer to a Question ; and I 
would suggest to my hon. Friend to 
move for a Return on the subject, which 
will be granted. 

Sm EDWARD REED said, that as 
he required to know for Parliamentary 
purposes the cost of Her Majesty’s ship 
inflexible, he should repeat his Question 
on Thursday next. He thought it was 
very remarkable that such a piece of 
information as that should have been 
refused. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ex- 
plained that he had not refused to give 
the information, but that he had stated 
it was rather a complicated piece of in- 
formation to give ; and to spare the time 
of the House, and to meet its conveni- 
ence, it was better that it should be 
moved for as an unopposed Return. 

Sm EDWARD REED thought that 
what the hon. Member did say was that 
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there was no difficulty in giving the in- 
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formation, but that he could not enter | of the Lord Lieutenant had not been 


into explanations. [‘‘ No.’’] 
PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall move that 
the several stages of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill have precedence of 
all other Orders of the Day from day 
to day until the House shall otherwise 
order. With regard to the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, had it been a measure 
involving anything like the same num- 
ber of provisions or points of discussion, 
I should have included it in this Notice ; 
but, believing it to be comparatively 
simple, I have not thought it desirable to 
make an exceptional order without ne- 
cessity. Should there prove hereafter 
to be any necessity for it, I shall not 
scruple to make the same request to the 
House with regard to the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. GORST wished to know whether, 
in the event of the debate on the second 
reading of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill not being concluded that night, the 
Prime Minister would take a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow for it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Bill fixed for 
to-morrow, Sir, is the Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Crime in Ireland, and we in- 
tend to go forward with the measure. 
We shall go forward with the measure 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock. With respect to 
the discussion on the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill, Ido not think it can be of 
a lengthened character, as the principle 
of the Bill is of a very simple nature. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to give Notice 
that I will move that the Motion of the 
Prime Minister shall also apply to the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
THOMAS BRENNAN. 


Mr. HEALY begged to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice—namely, Whether 
the Government intended to release or 
keep in prison Mr. Thomas Brennan, 
one of the secretaries of the Land 
League, who had been so long confined 
under the Coercion Act? 


Sir Edward Reed 





communicated to him; but he would 
endeavour to ascertain that intention by 
to-morrow. 


THE IRISH EXECUTIVE — COLONEL 
BRACKENBURY. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether the re- 
gon that the appointment of Colonel 

rackenbury to the office of Inspector 
General of Constabulary in Ireland had 
been cancelled was correct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had 
every reason to believe that the report 
arose through misapprehension. Colonel 
Brackenbury had virtually been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for Crime and 
Order, and Colonel Bruce had been ap- 
pointed to the head of the Constabulary. 

Mr. HEALY inquired whether it was 
intended to create a new Department of 
Crime and Order in the Castle ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 
unwilling to make any extempore state- 
ment in answer to the Question ; but he 
might say that there was no such in- 
tention. The assistance which Colonel 
Brackenbury, as Assistant Secretary, 
had been able to give the present 
Assistant Secretary was very great, and 
his position also enabled him to take a 
comprehensive view of the proceedings 
both of the Constabulary and the Dublin 
Police, and also to inquire into the de- 
tective department. As a proof that no 
addition would be made to the staff, he 
might state that the position of Deputy 
Inspector General would not be filled 
up, at any rate at present, because the 
Government were of opinion that two 
officers of the rank of Inspector and 
Deputy Inspector General were suffi- 
cient, and that they were now adequately 
represented with Colonel Brackenbury as 
Assistant Secretary, and Colonel Bruce 
as Inspector General. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
<csseadalAteiint 
ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 163.] SECOND READING. 
[¥IRST NIGHT. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move the second reading of this Bill, 
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and, in doing so, I will endeavour not 
to detain the House for a greater length 
of time than is necessary to put the issue 
clearly before the House. I will only 
advert to the main points connected 
with the subject, not dwelling on the 
particulars of the Bill. In fact, those 
particulars are, toa great extent, fixed 
by what the House has already done, 
for the greater number of them were 
contained in the Arrears Clause of the 
Land Act of last year. In respect to 
that clause, a vital and essential change 
has been made—namely, a change from 
voluntary action as a method of loan 
tocompulsory action as a method of gift. 
But when that change has been made 
—and it raises an important but not 
very complicated question of principle— 
the House has before it the main sub- 
ject. I wish to state one word about 
the finance of the Bill. This would not 
be a convenient opportunity for going 
into the details of finance; but since 

obtained the leave of the House to 
introduce the Bill I have had an oppor- 
tunity of going into the data upon 
which I then based my statement. In 
the first place, I stated that I felt confi- 
dent that the available residue of the 
Church Surplus would yield £1,500,000 ; 
and, secondly, that the claims to be 
made under this Bill would not exceed 
£2,000,000. With regard to the first of 
these data, the subject is rather a com- 
plex one; but the data themselves, al- 
though complex, and hardly suited fora 
discussion like that of to-night, are not, 
I think, open to a great deal of un- 
certainty. With regard to the second 
of these data, doubtiess there is room 
for more latitude of opinion. Very good 
authorities have put the probable lia- 
bility of the pubiic funds lower than 
I have stated ; but I am bound to say it 
is always with the reservation that they 
cannot be absolutely certain what claims 
may start up. The House may remem- 
ber that although nothing in the world 
can be better, in my opinion, than the 
organization of our Inland Revenue De- 
partment, yet upon various occasions, 
when the Department had to estimate a 
drawback, and have believed that there 
was very good evidence in their hands, 
their estimate has been materially ex- 
ceeded. The truth is, there is some- 
thing exceedingly fascinating in the idea 
of receiving public money. It is apt to 
bring into the field a certain number of 
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claims that, perhaps, have not been an- 
ticipated. If I re the question as one 
of marge believe the very high 

robability is that the claims under this 

ill could not reach £2,000,000 in all; 
but I am not prepared to say that there 
is not a possibility that they may go 
beyond that amount. The main ques- 
tion on this Bill rests on the difference 
between granting a loan and making a 
gift. Iam not at all sorry to see that 
the question has been raised by Gentle- 
men of authority on the other side of 
the House, and that the subject will be 
fairly presented to the House. The 
House has already gone a long way. 
Here is the argument I moult make 
upon the subject. The whole of this 
interference of the Legislature with 
respect to arrears of rent is a thing ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary. But there 
have been most exceptional and most 
extraordinary circumstances to warrant 
it. In the year 1870 it was never dreamt 
of. But let me remind the House that 
that most exceptional and most extra- 
ordinary step has already been taken. 
It is in the principle of a clause of this 
kind, and not in the particular form of 
it, that there lies the most of what is 
doubtful, difficult, or objectionable in 
the issue now before us. Lending public 
money is, in some respects, more ob- 
jectionable than giving it; and lending 
public money for a purpose of this kind 
—to enable private individuals to over- 
take their private engagements—in- 
volves everything that is exceptional 
and everything that is strange in the 
proposal that we now make for a gift. 
It appears to me that when the Legis- 
lature adopted without question the 
Arrears Clause last year, that when 
Parliament has interfered in the face of 
the very grave objections that are to be 
justly urged against all legislation of 
the sort, in providing means of this 
kind for the discharge or settlement of 
private engagements—when Parliament 
has once done this, it appears to me that 
the argument becomes very strong and 
very difficult to answer ; that it ought to 
interfere effectually ; and that it ought 
not to be baffled in that purpose. At 
least, it is extremely difficult—if you 
had justifiable cause for the measure 
adopted last year—to show any pro- 
bable or equitable grounds for stopping 
short at that measure, now that the 
measure is admitted generally, and, 
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with certain exceptions, to be justi- 
fiable. I believe there are three con- 
ditions that ought to be fulfilled by legis- 
lation of this kind. If Parliament is 
of opinion—as it has been of opinion 
—that the gravity of the case calls for 
such legislation, the first condition is 
that it should be equitable; the second 
is that it should be safe; and the third 
is that it should be effectual. I will 
not now discuss the question whether 
the present Bill is equitable, and the 
reason I pass by that discussion is be- 
cause I have not heard it seriously dis- 
puted. As far as I know—I may be 
insufficiently informed—there is a gene- 
ral disposition to admit that the settle- 
ment is a thing of very high social 
necessity, and that such a settlement 
can only be made with equity to all 
parties on geaeral principles, and on 
the basis of the abandonment of extreme 
claims. The next condition which a 
measure of this kind ought to fulfil is 
that the plan proposed ought to be safe. 
The plan may be open to the objection 
that it is costly, although I do not esti- 
mate the cost at anything that ought to 
deter the House from such an important 
issue as the one before us. It may be 
open to the objection that it is costly ; 
but I hold that it is eminently safe. I 
hold that it is very desirable for us to 
be chary about contracting largely the 
relations of creditor and debtor between 
the British Treasury on the one hand, 
and the Irish tenant — especially the 
Irish small tenant—on the other hand. 
On the point of political safety, of free- 
dom from all tendency to embarrass the 
future relations of the two countries, I 
have no doubt that the method of gift is 
far preferable to any method of loan, 
even if it had been very well devised. 
There is, I am bound to say, one special 
reason why I feel called upon to refer to 
this subject—that is, on account of cer- 
tain resolutions forwarded to me by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the County 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw). These resolutions 
convey the sentiments of a certain num- 
ber of Irish Members—I do not know 
precisely the number—but this I know, 
they are men of weight and authority, 
and men who, above all, are entitled 
to a most respectful hearing from Her 
Majesty’s Government; because from 
them, and if I may say so without in- 
vidious distinction, most of all from 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 


Mr, Gladstone 
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County of Cork himself, we have re- 
ceived the most faithful and the most in- 
valuable assistance in carrying the Land 
Act through the difficult Session of last 
year. Therefore we had every dispo- 
sition to give a favourable ear to any 
suggestion from such a quarter. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) will, I think, not be surprised 
if I admit that in approaching these two 
principles, as far as we might entertain 
a proposition on account of the generally 
sympathetic character of the quarter 
from which it proceeded, we should un- 
doubtedly have been very glad if we 
could have adopted that which the hon. 
Member for the County of Cork recom- 
mended. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the County of Cork held strongly to 
the principle of loans. I observe the 
difficulties under which he labours, and 
I do not wonder at them; because, in 
fact, the plan which, together with many 
friends, he proposed to us is by no means 
a plan of loan exclusively. It is that we 
should adopt the basis of the Acts for 
the Relief of Distress in 1880, and ad- 
vance 15s. in the pound on the arrears 
now subsisting in Ireland—I know not 
whether under certain limit of valuation 
or not—that is not mentioned in the 
resolutions—and that upon these sums, 
advanced by way of loan out of the 
Consolidated Fund, interest should be 
charged at the rate of 1 per cent. Yes, 
Sir; but it does not require much ex- 
perience in public or in pecuniary affairs 
of any kind to know thai when you 
make large advances to men, be they 
who they may, at the rate of 1 per cent 
interest, you are making to them, in 
fact, a large percentage of gift. There 
is an element of gift amounting to 25 or 
30 per cent in such a plan were we to 
make the advances upon that basis, and 
appoint a period of some 30 years, or 
something like it, for the repayment of 
these advances. But, while that ele- 
ment of gift is not to be escaped, and is 
essentially involved in the plan, on the 
other hand, it loses altogether the effec- 
tual character which belongs to a plan 
of gift and compulsion ; because, as I 
understand it, being a loan, it remains 
on a voluntary basis. I believe there is 
one thing that even this House cannot 
do. I recollect an Amendment intro- 
duced into a Railway Bill proposed in 
in this House to compel a Company to 
borrow money; but you cannot compel 
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people to borrow money. You may 
compel oe to pay money, and you 
have no difficulty in getting people to 
receive money. When the Income Tax 
was laid upon Ireland we were told that 
it never would be paid; but, notwith- 
standing, it has been as well paid in 
Treland as in England, and the com- 
plaints from Ireland have been fewer 
than they have been from England. 
Compel people to borrow money you 
cannot; and therefore if it is a volun- 
tary plan, then you lose the whole reason 
that recommends the plan of gift. If it 
is a voluntary plan, and if it also in- 
volves a gift, then it has the disadvan- 
tage attaching to a voluntary plan that 
you cannot insure that it will be effec- 
tual; and it has also the disadvantage 
of a compulsory plan—namely, that it 
involves the element of gift and of charge 
to the public. I believe that in making 
his proposal my hon. Friend was simply 
struggling with the difficulties of the 
case we all have to struggle with; and 
I do not pretend to say there is any 
method of struggling with them that 
can completely overcome them. But the 
position that we take is that it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to make an ad- 
vance under the section of the Land Act 
of last Session; and if we do not make an 
advance under that section, we abandon 
a policy which we then accepted after 
much consideration, but with a strong 
sense of the importance and the essen- 
tial character of the objects that we had 
in view. Now, are these objects es- 
sential? What is the number of the 
tenants who are called small tenants in 
Ireland, and who would be included 
within the limit of £30 valuation? The 
number is 585,000; and no person, 
however sanguine or well informed, can 
know the precise number of those 
tenants that are in arrear. But though 
we may not know the precise number, 
we know it is very large. We think 
that to estimate it at one quarter of the 
whole 585,000 is too low. To estimate 
it at one-third would be a moderate 
computation; but if we estimate it at 
one-third—that means nearly 200,000, 
out of a total of between 500,000 and 
600,000 in respect of whom one effect of 
being in arrear and not having paid 
their arrears under the facilities offered 
by the Act of last year we may say is 
that at present they are, in a great de- 
gree, excluded from the benefits of the 
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Land Act. They are also held at the 
mercy of the landlord, and when I say 
that I am very far from saying that 
that position of things is one which is 
favourable to the landlord. On the con- 
trary, I believe it is painful and em- 
barrassing in the last degree to every 
humane and enlightened landlord; and, 
as far as my information goes, there is a 
great disposition on their part to make 
sacrifices in order to meet the require- 
ments of the public in the settlement of 
this question. Without the settlement 
of this question, I sorrowfully confess 
that the working of the Land Act, how- 
ever beneficial, must remain essentially 
incomplete. That being the case, I 
think that the House will feel that there 
is some reason in the proposition that 
we make. We are already committed 
to the policy of interference; but there 
we have overleaped the barriers that 
were really formidable. Having inter- 
fered, we ought to interfere, if we can, 
equitably, safely, and effectually. The 
plan is equitable ; the plan is safe; and 
if it exhausts the Church Surplus, which 
it may or may not do, the Church Sur- 
plus cannot be better disposed of, and 
never has been better disposed of to this 
day, than in giving thorough effect to 
any measure necessary for establishing 
harmonious relations between landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. Above all, it is 
by this plan of gift alone, founded on 
compromise and composition, that you 
can make an effectual remedy; and 
whatever else the plan is or is not for 
dealing with this subject in Ireland, at 
this time of day and this crisis of affairs, 
it would not be worthy of the dignity, 
and would not prove the wisdom, of Par- 
liament were they to propound and 
adopt a plan that would be otherwise 
inequitable. I believe that is the one 
question of great importance; and while 
I grant that the proposal will justify, 
and even call for, inquiry and the jea- 
lous vigilance of the House, I con- 
fidently commend this measure to the 
consideration of the House, and beg to 
move that it be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH, in rising to 
move— 


‘That itis inexpedient to charge the Oon- 
solidated Fund with any payment, except by 
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way of loan, in respect of arrears of rent in 
reland,”’ 


observed, that Gentlemen on his side of 
the House had repeatedly shown their 
readiness to consider any measures which 
were devised for the peace and welfare 
of Ireland. They had been parties to 
the passing of the Land Act of last year, 
and especially of the particular clause in 
it which the right hon. Gentleman now 
told them required amendment. Why 
did it require amendment? The reason 
was very clear. The enormous number 
of tenants under £30 had been advised 
by their self-constituted Leaders to hold 
their rent ; and they had most effectually 
taken that counsel. Another reason of 
the failure of the Act was the onerous 
terms of repayment of loans imposed by 
that Act. The repayments were to be 
made in eight and a-half years, and he 
thought the obvious way of improving 
that provision would have been to alter 
that period to 15 years. But a new set- 
tlement, it was said, must be made. 
For the last six weeks they had had 
dangling before them the attractive and 
plausible proposition that the Arrears 
Question must be dealt with in order 
that the operation of the Land Act 
might be secured. Any one who listened 
to the speech of the Prime Minister 
during the recent debate on the Bill of 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond), and also to his speech in in- 
troducing the present Bill the other 
night, must feel that a very great change 
had been made from the policy of the 
clause in the Act of last Session. No 
reason had been suggested in favour of 
the principle of gift, which he believed 
approached more nearly to a Com- 
munistic proposal than anything before 
suggested in this country. He was cer- 
tain that it would have a demoralizing 
and mischievous effect in its operation 
upon those for whose benefit it was 
designed, and that it would be pointed 
to in after years as a disastrous prece- 
dent. The object of his Amendment 
was limited to the narrowest issue, re- 
lating only to the advisability of making 
a gift from the Consolidated Fund. He 
did. not wish to enter upon a discussion 
of the general principles of the Bill, 
though, no doubt, many criticisms would 
be passed upon it by other Members; 
he only desired to make one or two ob- 
servations upon it arising out of the 


limited scope of his own Amendment. | 


Mr. Selater-Booth 
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From whatever source the money might 
be derived, it was clear that the great 
question was, whether it was to be ad- 
vanced by way of gift or by way of 
loan? ‘There were many considerations 
that should dispose them to proceed by 
way of loan; while, on the other hand, 
there was nothing in favour of proceed- 
ing by way of gift, except the purely 
hypothetical assumption of the Prime 
Minister that the scheme was bound to 
be successful; but he saw no reason 
whatever to expect that result. The 
system of loan was a matter well known 
both in England and Ireland, especially 
in the latter country, and it had also 
been of frequent occurrence in connec- 
tion with the very incidents which 
brought about the Land Act. When 
the failure of the harvest of 1879 
plunged both England and Scotland as 
well as Ireland into poverty and distress, 
all advances then made to Ireland were 
made by way of loan and not by way of 
gift. Even the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) never proposed 
that the money for seed potatoes should 
be given in any other way than as a 
loan. In the present case there was to 
be a free gift, and the gift was to be 
participated in, not by the most deserv- 
ing, but by the most irreconcilable of 
the tenantry of Ireland. Those whose 
rents exceeded £30 were excluded from 
the benefits of the Acts, as well also 
those who had honestly paid their rent. 
It was not difficult to conceive, under 
these circumstances, the jealousy with 
which honest men would view those 
who had withheld their rents. This 
obvious and palpable objection to the 
measure had not, however, received any 
notice from the Government. But whe- 
ther the money was to be advanced by 
loan or gift, there was no machinery by 
which any restraint could be placed upon 
the amount issued from the Exchequer. 
There was no security taken for the 
amount of money which might be issued ; 
not any security as to the condition under 
which it would be issued, nor any security 
that the parties to whom it was issued 
were really impecunious. Everything 
was to be left to the Irish Land Com- 
missioners or their deputies. Last year, 
when the Land Act was under discussion, 
the House was told that the Land Com- 
missioners might safely be left to fix 
fair rents without being tied down to 
any rules; and they had seen already 
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how much ill blood and how many heart- 
burnings had already arisen from their 
decisions. Questions of difficulty would 
be sure to crop up with respect to the 
advances also, and the House might 
fairly expect some much more stringent 
conditions introduced into the Bill. He 
was not at all surprised to hear that the 
Government had determined to seize 
upon the Irish Church Fund; but he 
wished to say one word upon that sub- 
ject. He did not pretend to cope with 
the information at the disposal of the 
Treasury Bench in matters of that kind ; 
but he must point out that the estimates 
given that afternoon differed a good deal 
from those they had previously heard. 
When the 59th Section of the Act of last 
year was under consideration, upon the 
2ist of July, the Prime Minister made 
a statement—a very guarded one, it was 
true—upon the subject of the Church 
Surplus. He said that the Church Sur- 
plus would be more than sufficient to 
meet a charge amounting to from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000. They now 
knew that the charges under this Bill 
were computed at £2,000,000 ; but it 
was quite possible that that sum might 
be increased to £4,000,000. Some 
people thought that the Irish Church 
Surplus itself was in a very hazy con- 
dition; and it was quite certain that 
the Controller and Auditor General 
had drawn pointed attention to the 
increased amount of arrears, an increase 
which in the course of the coming year, 
in all probability, would again enor- 
mously increase. He did not complain of 
the inappropriateness of the fund from 
which the Government proposed to ob- 
tain their money. As an English Mem- 
ber, he should be very glad to see the 
Surplus, which he looked upon in the 
light of a village charity, and, therefore, 
as demoralizing, absorbed altogether ; 
and if he were sure no more would be 
heard of it, that would be a great temp- 
tation to him to acquiesce in this proposal. 
But an Irish Member would takea differ- 
ent view; and the House ought to know 
whether, although the Fund was nowesti- 
mated to be inadequate to make this 
advance of £2,000,000 by way of gift, 
it would not be adequate to meet the 
mere advance of loans. He thought the 
proposal in the Bill to allow the claims 
to be made till Midsummer next year 


was a most mischievous proposal. If the | 
tenantry had not already got a year’s rent 
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in hand, would they be in a better posi- 
tion to pay it next winter, or spring, or 
summer? By that time another year’s 
rent would be due. The Irish peasant 
knew perfectly well what was going on in 
Parliament, and there was no need for 
any delay after the passing of this Act to 
give him an opportunity of coming for- 
ward with his year’s rent. If he was not 
ready now, there was nothing to begained 
by allowing the matter to stand over till 
next year. Assuming that the principle 
of gift was adopted, what was it they 
were asked todo? They were asked to 
pay the just debts of the tenant farmers 
of Ireland out of the Church Surplus 
Fund, and if that was not sufficient, to 
pledge the Consolidated Fund, and thus 
assist in a questionable operation of 
making them go through a quast-process 
of bankruptcy. He said that was a 
most objectionable plan, both in the in- 
terests of the recipients and in those of 
the non-recipients. But it was still more 
objectionable from the point of view of 
the Scottish and English taxpayer. The 
farmers of England and Scotland suf- 
fered quite as much, in proportion, from 
the disastrous harvests of 1879 and 1880 
as did the Irish tenants, and they had 
not had the advantage, which the Irish 
tenants had, of an excellent harvest in 
the following year. Not only was the 
proposal mischievous, but it was demo- 
ralizing and fatal to the future career of 
the Irish farmer. It was unexampled in 
our previous history. The precedents 
given by the right hon. Gentleman 
reached 50 years back and more; but 
he did not think that these precedents 
were applicable to the present moment. 
Proposals which were tolerable in the 
days of Lord Melbourne and Lord Liver- 
pool would not be accepted by any Go- 
vernment likely to occupy the Benches 
opposite in the present day. What 
were the precedents to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred? He could 
not find the words the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had used; but what he had said 
was that Parliament had not unfre- 
quently interfered on grave occasions 
with the aid of the public purse. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may 
perhaps assist the right hon. Gentleman 
a little by telling him that I did not at 
all claim these precedents in regard to 
the financial part of the questions. Not 
in the least. It was in regard to the 
equity between the parties. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the pre- 
cedents to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded were quoted as applicable 
to all the circumstances. He appre- 
hended’, however, that none of the cases 
bore much analogy to the present situa- 
tion. The question of Slavery clearly 
could not apply. It had no reference 
whatever to this case. Then there was 
the question of Irish Tithes. It was per- 
fectly true that large sums of money 
were made applicable in that case ; but 
the money was granted by way of loan. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And not a shil- 
ling was recovered. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH believed that 
was so with regard to the larger loan; 
but with regard to the smaller loan of 
£250,000, one fourth of that was reco- 
vered. Indeed, it was only last year that 
the amount of both loans not recovered 
was wiped off finally as a bad debt. It 
was, therefore, quite clear that the inten- 
tion of the Government was that the 
money should be repaid; and, undoubt- 
edly, under the vigorous system which 
now prevailed at the Treasury, serious 
attempts would have been made to re- 
cover the amount. A much more analo- 
gous case was nearer at hand—namely, 
the advances upon the Irish Famine in 
1843—with regard to which the system 
of repayment was always insisted upon. 
There was another analogous case—the 
Cotton Famine in Lancashire. Every 
shilling of the money advanced had been 
repaid as it became due. What was more 
important for his purpose was that the 
county rates were, in that case, pledged 
to the Consolidated Fund for repayment. 
Then there were the advances for the 
Welsh roads. There was a great deal 
of similarity in that case. There was 
an indisposition to pay the lawful tolls, 
and the Government made an advance 
to abolish them, and, as a matter of fact, 
the money was all repaid. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the other day 
that he would be guided by Irish opi- 
nion in this matter; but Irish opinion 
had not been expressed in the shape of 
a demand for public money. It was not 
contained in the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Redmond). Itwas 
repudiated by the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr.Shaw). It seemed, in 
fact, to have been a gratuitoussuggestion 
onthe part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
unless if was required by some secret 
article in the Treaty of Kilmainham. 
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Why should this, what he might call 
great departure from principle and prac- 
tice, be sanctioned for so mall an amount? 
This was a question of only £400,000 or 
£500,000. To deal with this sum they 
were asked to employ the immense 
engine of the Consolidated Fund. Why 
were they not to go to the counties and 
baronies of Ireland, or to the land of Ire- 
landinthe whole? ‘What was the value 
—the depreciated value—of Irish land ? 
Certainly not less than £10,000,000 per 
annum. Some put it at £15,000,000; 
but £10,000,000 was a moderate esti- 
mate. A penny rate for six years would 
pay off the whole. Was it worth the 
while of the right hon. Gentleman, then, 
to adopt a course so novel and so objec- 
tionable? Let them see how this mat- 
ter struck persons out-of-doors, persons 
whose principles could not be called in 
question or doubted. A _ well-known 
writer and thinker wrote thus to The 
Times on Saturday last— 


“ The upshot is that the Power which over- 
threw Napoleon is paying the private debts of 
Trish terrorists out of the public purse, to induce 
them to abstain from butchering its citizens 
and trampling on its laws; while the English 
farmer and peasant, because they are law- 
abiding, bear their own burdens and those of 
the Irishmen too.” 


These were the words of a thorough- 
going Liberal, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and 
he had no doubt they had found a re- 
sponse in the minds of many, if not 
most, readers. It seemed to indicate the 
direction in which public opinion would 
very soon run. He did not think this was 
the time for opening that great fountain 
of wealth, the Consolidated Fund, not for 
the advantage of the most meritorious, 
but of the most troublesome class. He 
thought the taxpayers of the country 
were beginning to get seriously alarmed 
about the state of the finances. They saw 
the charges on the Consolidated Fund 
augumented, while they were endeavour- 
ing year by year to pay off taxation. 
What means were there of paying 
this tax except by borrowing? There 
was no Surplus this year, and there was 
no prospect of one next year. This was 
no time, then, to set an example of 
this sort; and he sincerely hoped that 
Parliament would take hold of that 
opportunity, put its foot down, and say 
that the thing should not be done. He 
saw the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) in his place; 
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his reputation as a Liberal was un- 
doubted, as a financier was unrivalled ; 
and it would be interesting to know what 
his opinion was in regard to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. Then there was the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
who carried his views in regard to eco- 
nomy to an extreme; what had he to 
say to this encroachment on the Conso- 
lidated Fund? He saw Scotch Members 
before him, and he would like to know 
whether, in the interest of Scotland, it 
was, in their opinion, desirable that the 
Consolidated Fund should be appro- 
priated in the manner suggested? In 
conclusion, he would earnestly appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government to remove a most objec- 
tionable blot from the Bill by not ask- 
ing the House to assent to the clause 
which guaranteed from the Consolidated 
Fund the arrears of rent in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 

Carrain AYLMER, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he had on the Paper 
a somewhat similar proposal; but he 
had given way willingly to his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth). He 
was of opinion that none of the Pre- 
decessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government would 
have dared to bring forward such a mea- 
sure as that before the House. Since 
the right hon. Gentleman’s accession to 

ower, however, he had coerced his ma- 
jority into passing measures which, if 
not actually unwise, were, at all events, 
far removed from the principles which 
formerly guided the House of Commons. 
The legislation now potas was cer- 
tainly class legislation. It was, in fact, 
for the relief of a part only of a class, for 
it would not apply to all farmers who 
were in arrears with their rent, but only 
to those whose holdings were below a 
valuation of £30. It appeared strange 
that the Prime Minister had not taken 
into his consideration the position of 
those poor people, the small landowners, 
and the many ladies and children, who 
had been brought to misery and want 
by the agitation of the last two years. 
For them the Bill provided no relief. 
One great objection to the measure was 
that it would teach the Irish people that 
dishonesty was a better policy than 
honesty, for it made no distinction be- 
tween them, but rather appeared to en- 
courage fraud. Tenants who had bor- 
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rowed money at high interest in order 
to pay their rents were passed over un- 
noticed by the Government, while it was 
notorious that, in many cases, those who 
had refused to pay, though well able to 
do so, were now to be rewarded by the 
help extended to them under this Bill. 
The Irish people would look upon the 
measure not as an act of charity, but as 
one of compulsion, in the same way that 
a highwayman would look upon a 
purse which he had taken from a tra- 
veller after holding a pistol to his face. 
Parliament had already passed an Act 
which was first mentioned in the pro- 
gramme of the Land League, to reduce 
rents to Griffith's valuation; and they 
were now asked to accept a further por- 
tion of that programme by the payment 
of the arrears of rent. Such a course 
would create jealousy in the hearts of 
those who did not benefit by it, and 
would also raise up an agitation in parts 
of Ireland which up till now had been 
perfectly quiet. In fact, the Bill would, 
he feared, make the government of Ire- 
land impossible, especially so long as 
that government was intrusted to a 
Ministry which were prepared to do 
themselves what they had put the 
leaders of the Land League in prison 
for endeavouring to do. In England 
and Scotland it would be looked upon 
as a sop to sedition, and in Ireland as 
the spoils of victory. The Land League 
had taught the people to pay no rent, 
and the Government now accepted the 
League’s programme, offering, at the 
same time, to pay the rents of the people 
for them. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister was contesting 
Mid Lothian, he had allowed that the 
Act of 1870 was a wise Act, and had 
been of great benefit to the country. 
He (Captain Aylmer) entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that, 
and he only wished he had put his foot 
down, when he went into Office, and 
maintained that Act in its integrity. 
This Bill would be known in Ireland as 
the Land League Fund Relief Bill, for it 
would do away with the necessity for the 
large amount now paid weekly out of the 
Land League funds to people who had 
been evicted. It was said the Bill would 
benefit the landlords, inasmuch as they 
would now get payment of arrears, which 
otherwise they would never receive ; but 
he (Captain Aylmer) believed he was 
speaking the sentiments of the landlords 
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of Ireland when he said that the majority 
of them would rather go without their 
arrears of rent than obtain them in the 
way provided by the Bill. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
He said that deliberately; because the 
landlords knew that the principle was 
unsound, and would ultimately be made 
use of in a manner detrimental to their 
interests. He objected to the Bill on 
many and serious grounds. It taught the 
Irish to depend upon the Government 
rather than themselves in times of diffi- 
culty ; it taught them that relief from 
the Government would follow agitation ; 
and he objected to it because it would 
only be a momentary relief, and would 
roduce no sound results in the future. 
at was the use of enabling tenants to 
get rid of their present arrears when 
nothing was before them but their get- 
ting into arrears again? He objected to 
it also because it was not proposed to 
hold out by the Bill the slightest assist- 
ance or help to those who were disposed 
to be honest. Lastly, he objected to it 
because it was calculated to plant upon 
the soil of Ireland a beggar peasantry, 
than which nothing could be a greater 
source of weakness to any country. It 
was not kindness to allow them to re- 
main, for he ventured to say that in nine 
cases out of 10 the result of the action of 
the Government would be that the gom- 
been men would force the tenants to sell 
out their interest. If the Government 
wanted to be generous to Ireland, why 
did not the Prime Minister, instead of 
proposing this Bill, propose to aid the 
industries of Ireland? If the Govern- 
ment had advanced this money for some 
of those public works that were so much 
required to improve the resources of the 
country, it would do more good. Then, 
again, the attention of the Government 
had often been called to the state of the 
Irish fisheries, the neglect of which was 
disgraceful to this country. There were 
also districts in Ireland which greatly 
needed railway accommodation. Why 
did not the Government propose some 
measure on that subject? What Ire- 
land wanted was capital to develop its 
industries; but no one would lend as 
long as the country was in such a 
state. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to charge the Consolidated 
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Fund with any payment, except by way of loan, 
in respect of arrears of rent in Ireland,”’—(Mr, 
Sclater-Booth,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there 
could be no doubt of the great difficul- 
ties surrounding that question, and that 
the objections to the Bill, and, indeed, 
to almost any Bill that could be brought 
forward, were manifest; and, allowing 
that, he hoped the House would allow 
him very briefly to give the reasons 
why, after weighing the matter care- 
fully and anxiously, he had come to the 
conclusion, reluctantly he must say, that 
they must make a great effort to settle 
that Arrears Question; and certainly, 
notwithstanding the objections, there 
was really no other course open to them 
in order to solve this question, unless to 
adopt in principle the plan proposed to 
them by the Government. He thought 
his right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
had a little underrated the difference in 
principle between this Bill and the Ar- 
rears Clause in the Act of last year. The 
clause of last year was merely to facili- 
tate the payment of these arrears by 
means of loans to two parties, who were 
both agreed, and who both made them- 
selves liable for repayment. But this 
was a new principle of compulsion of 
both parties upon the initiative of 
either, and there was the very great 
distinction of gift in place of loan. The 
right hon. Gentleman who proposed the 
Amendment (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was 
much alarmed at the idea of any money 
being paid out of the Exchequer ; but he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) did not think he 
need be very uneasy, or that there was 
any great danger in the matter. His 
(Mr. W. E. Forster’s) impression was 
that if the arrears were interpreted ac- 
cording to the interpretation given in 
the Bill, it would be almost impossible 
that any burden should come upon the 
National Exchequer, although, at thé 
same time, he thought it would hardly 
be consistent with the seriousness of the 
question for the Bill to have been pro- 
posed, leaving it doubtful as to whether 
there would be money forthcoming for 
the settlement. He did not, however, 
think that ought to make them reck- 
less in giving away the money. There 
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were some hon. Gentlemen who, he 
believed, wished the Church Surplus to 
come to an end as quickly as possible. 
He could not say that was his view. 
There were many other, and many very 
excellent objects to which it might be 
applied. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had spoken last (Captain Ayl- 
mer) had alluded to the Irish fisheries, 
and he (Mr. W. E. Forster) should be 
sorry if one result of this Bill should be 
that none of it should be available for 
the excellent plan of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake) with refer- 
ence to the Irish fisheries. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) also looked forward to 
some of it for the cause of Intermediate 
Education. They ought not, therefore, to 
wish to get rid of the Surplus. On the 
other hand, if they could really give to 
Ireland that immediate peace which the 
hon. and gallant Member seemed to anti- 
cipate, it would be very difficult to find 
a better object. The objections to the 
Bill were very clear. There was the 
objection of discouraging those who had 
paid their rents at great sacrifice, and 
many of them at great danger, and of 
irritating those who had been obliged 
to pay under pressure. There was also 
the disadvantage of any appearance of 
the Government interfering with a volun- 
tary settlement. After having consi- 
dered all these objections, he had come 
to the conclusion that the Government 
and the House must make a great effort 
to settle the Arrears Question, and mainly 
and chiefly for this reason—that, unless 
it did so, one very great object, if not 
the chief object, of the Land Act of last 
year, which sought to meet the case of 
the poor cottier tenants of the West, 
could not be attained ; that unless they 
stepped forward and tried to settle that 
matter the Land Act would be of very 
little use to those tenants. Just consider 
what they had to deal with in the Arrears 
Question. He had said that he did not 
think the amount would be as large as 
some hon. Gentlemen anticipated; butthe 
difficulties were felt by a great number 
of people whose circumstances were most 
distressed, and whose distressed circum- 
stances were well known on both sides 
of the Channel. Whatever might be 
the objections and dangers of that plan, 
they were much less now than they would 
have been six monthsago. Theright hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
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began by stating that, by means of 
the Bill, the Government was reward- 
ing those who had withheld their rents 
under the influence of the Land League. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Maid- 
stone (Captain Aylmer) also seemed to 
think that was the class the Goverr- 
ment were contending with now. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) did not think that 
was the case. He was afraid he was 
now getting on debateable ground; 
but he thought that there had been a 
great separation made between those 
who could pay and would not pay and 
those who could not pay, by what had 
happened within the last two or three 
months. Those who could pay their rents 
had, to a very great extent, paid them ; 
some through their honest willingness 
to do so; some of them at great sacri- 
fice, and perhaps at great danger; and 
many of them, he was sorry to say, 
because they had been compelled ; but 
he was quite sure he was accurate in 
saying that a very large proportion of 
the rents in Ireland which at the be- 
ginning of this year were owing had been 
paid, and an immense proportion of the 
rents by those who were able to pay. 
He might be allowed, in passing, to say 
that he believed the chief anger against 
himself, both in that House and in Ire- 
land, was because it had been his fate 
to be the person in the Government 
whose business it was to get these pay- 
ments of rent made. They had now 
got to consider the people who had not . 
paid their rents. There were cases of 
contest still going on between landlord 
and tenant ; but they were diminishing 
every day, and the large proportion of 
persons who had not paid their rents 
were those with whom the arrears were 
so hopeless that it was no use their 
attempting to settle with their landlords. 
The class that did not take advantage 
of the Land Act were the small cottier 
tenants, who felt that the hopeless accu- 
mulation of arrears was so great that if 
they went into the Land Court it would 
be of no use. Those were the people 
whose position the Bill was intended to 
meet; for he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that they could not allow so large 
a class to remain in their present posi- 
tion without trying to meet it. They 
tried to meet it in the clause of the 
Act of last year; but that clause had 
failed—the apparent cause of its failure 
was that they called upon the landlord 
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to make himself liable for the money, 
and he had not sufficient faith that he 
would get additional rent from the ten- 
ant to incur this obligation. Even with- 
out that objection he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
doubted whether it would have an- 
swered. The period of its operation 
was too short, and it was only getting 
to be understood when it came to an 
end. There was great ignorance on the 
part of the tenants regarding it; and 
he also found that there was too much 
hostility between landlord and tenant 
for any agreement in an application 
under it. That clause, however, held 
out a temptation to a voluntary agree- 
ment, and thence came the question 
whether they might deal with it upon 
the principle of the clause of last year, 
or in some other way? Should they 
make the temptation greater and the 
time for repayment longer? For a 
while he had hoped they might meet 
the case in that way, and escape the dis- 
advantage of dealing with past contracts, 
so as to avoid compulsion and its disad- 
vantages. But he had since come to 
the conclusion that compulsion was not 
to be avoided. The chief reason why 
he held that view was that it was to the 
interest of the landlords to clear their 
estates of these small cottier tenants; 
but, although it had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Cap- 
tain Aylmer) that it was no kindness to 
allow them to remain, yet he (Mr. W.E. 
Forster) believed it was not to the in- 
terest of the State that large clearances 
should be made. It was, indeed, more the 
interest of the landlord now than before 
the passing of the Land Act. He was 
making no charge against individuals. 
He believed that when the history of 
what had happened in Ireland during 
the last few years was carefully written 
and properly read it would be found 
that there never was a class that more 
resisted temptation to act harshly than 
the landlords of Ireland. There had 
been individual cases of hard evictions, 
although hon. Members below the 
Gangway did not seem to know of 
them, of which he could have told them. 
[Mr. Hzaty: Why did not you?] He 
was trying to conduct the discussion as 
fairly as he could, and he begged the 
hon. Member to exercise a little self- 
control. He was not saying it for him- 
self only, but for his late friend (Mr. 
Burke) as well, that they had not seldom 
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interfered, and by private influence pre- 
vented cases of hardship; and it was 
his knowledge of these cases of hard- 
ship that made him determined to 
propose some such Bill as this to 
his Colleagues. But he was not rest- 
ing the argument for the Bill upon 
these individual cases of hardship, but 
upon the general interest of the land- 
lord to make clearances, and to make 
them all the more quickly, because of 
the passing of the Land Act. Let them 
take some of those estates in Mayo or 
Galway which were cramful of cottier 
tenants. They had become so full, not 
because of any unkindness on the part of 
the landlords, but from good-natured 
carelessness which was very popular in 
the neighbourhood. He knew of one 
very large estate in Connaught where, 
though the soil was wretched, some 
being bog and a great deal of it rock, 
there were three souls to every 10 acres. 
That was a case in which the land was 
over-peopled to an immense extent. In 
that case, how was the landlord to get his 
rent? He got it not out of the produce 
of the Connaught soil, but out of the 
produce of the English or Scotch soil. 
These people had come over here, and 
earned their rent and had then gone 
back. They had been paying immense 
rents for their wretched cabins. With 
that state of things it was, until recently, 
the interest of the landlord that there 
should be this enormous number of 
tenants with high nominal.vents, which 
could not be paid in bad years, and which 
could with difficulty be paid in average 
years. It answered his purpose, because 
the good and many of the average years 
made up for the bad years, when he got 
no rent at all. But now the Land Act 
having been passed, under it there 
would be fair rents fixed for the future. 
That would take away from the land- 
lord the power to get the advantage of 
the good years against bad ones; and, 
therefore, it would be greatly for his 
interest to get rid of this large number 
of tenants, and replace them by a smaller 
number of men with capital, who really 
could expect, one year with another, to 
get enough out of the land to pay its 
rent. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone asked, why not allow that to 
happen? Were they prepared to face 
that, and to say that they would let the 
Land Act start with a crowd of evictions 
for the purpose? Was it for the interest 
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of the State that they should allow that? 
He must say he thought not. He re- 
membered this—that the competition of 
those tenants, the misery of those people, 
was a fulcrum of agitation. The condi- 
tion of the poor cottier tenant of the West 
was not only the cause of discontent and 
disorder in Mayo and Connemara, but it 
was the excuse for discontent and dis- 
order in Limerick and Cork. Often and 
often he had seen cases in which well- 
to-do farmers of the middle counties of 
Ireland—as well able, and, perhaps, 
better able to pay their rent during the 
last two years than farmers of Yorkshire, 
or Devonshire, or No: folk—appealed to 
public sympathy for not doing so, simply 
because of the misery of these tenants in 
the West. Therefore, he said, let Parlia- 
ment remove the fulcrum of agitation. 
They could not allow the eviction of these 
people to go on without State inter- 
ference, for, in his opinion, the State 
had allowed this condition of things to 
grow up in Ireland. They had been 
obliged to pass a Land Act to get a 
better condition of things in future ; but 
they could not deny that those people 
were in that miserable position entirely 
through what they had allowed to 
happen in past years. Therefore, he did 
not think the House could, with safety 
to the peace of Ireland, and with respect 
to the opinion that would be formed of 
the action of the Government, or with 
justice to the new system, allow that 
clearance to be carried on which would be 
carried on unless they stepped forward 
in some way to meet the question. Let 
the Land Act get a fair start with 
these poor cottier tenants. Let their 
holdings be estimated at a fair rent. 
Let them get a property—the tenant 
right which was contemplated by the 
Act to attach them to their holdings 
—and then he believed that gradually, 
though not slowly, but quickly, there 
would be a natural diminution of those 
tenants. They would become fewer in 
number, because they would have some 
property they could sell to enable them 
to betake themselves to other employ- 
ments, or, generally speaking, to emi- 
grate. They would thus obtain a state 
of things such as they desired, without 
the dangerous, and, as it was repre- 
sented to be, the cruel process of very 
large evictions and clearances. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Captain Aylmer) 
was in favour of emigration —— 
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Oarrain AYLMER: It would be 
much better to spend this money in 
emigration than in putting the people 
back in farms they cannot live on. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member in think- 
ing it was only ultimately by emigration 
that these people could be improved. 
He was sure the people were themselves 
becoming more and more sensible of it; 
but if the House wanted to stamp the 
emigration plan with certain failure, 
and excite disgust and almost hatred of 
it all through Ireland, they could not do 
so more effectually than by allowing 
such a state of things to happen that 
these people should be absolutely forced 
to emigrate. That was the reason why 
he felt Parliament was driven to a com- 
pulsory measure. Then came the ques- 
tion, should it be accompanied by gift 
or by loan? The disadvantage of a gift 
was clear enough. He did not quite 
agree with the Prime Minister that gift 
was a necessary accompaniment of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for New Ross 
(Mr. Redmond), because that Bill merely 
gave the initiative to the tenant; and 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) could not see 
what difference it made to the landlord, 
if he was to get one year’s rent, whether 
he got it direct from the State, or in- 
directly from the State through its giv- 
ing a guarantee for the tenant. He 
did not see, so far as the landlord was 
concerned, why they might not have 
combined compulsion with loan. But 
his right hon. Friend made an altera- 
tion in the present Bill as compared 
with the Bill of the hon. Member for 
New Ross, and which he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) thought was very important 
and very just. It was that he gave 
the initiative also to the landlord. 
He told the landlord that he might 
compel the tenant to come to an agree- 
ment. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the actual payment of the whole year’s 
rent was required by the Bill. The 
payment of so much of the year’s rent 
as the landlord might choose to take in 
settlement was all that was required ; 
and he imagined there would be many 
cases in which the landlord, finding it 
very difficult to get anything, would 
accept a very small payment for the last 
year. Upon the ground of accepting 
that, and giving a receipt in full, he 
would be able to get one year’s rent 
from the Government. Undoubtedly, 
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the Government, from whatever fund 
the money was drawn, would rather 
suffer by that arrangement; but that 
was the Bill. He did not know that 
Parliament would have a right to com- 
pel the tenant to enter into such an 
agreement, and, at the same time, to 
impose upon him the repayment of 
a fban, extending over eight or ten 
years; and, therefore, the fact that 
the initiative rested with the landlord 
made it all the more difficult to avoid a 
gift. Leaving the theoretical argument, 
which was certainly strong against gift, 
he thought the immediate practical ar- 
guments were very strong in favour of 
gift as against loan. It was not only 
to the interest of the landlords, and 
still more to the interest of the ten- 
ants, but it was the direct and imme- 
diate interest of the State. The at- 
tempt to get rid of the matter by 
means of a loan might be attended with 
danger; and he doubted whether the 
State would succeed in obtaining repay- 
ment. On the other hand, by making 
it a gift, the State would get rid of 
a most difficult, and, to some extent, 
a dangerous duty—that of collecting 
the rent from the tenant. Of course, 
there was the danger of setting up 
such a precedent; but that might be 
avoided, to some extent, by clearly re- 
cording the grounds upon which this 
Act was passed. In this case the real 

und for deciding in favour of gift 
was that the State found it necessary to 
interfere with past contracts ; but it did 
so in the interest of the parties, and 
there were advantages on both sides. 
The landlord would gain greatly by 
this interference. He would, in all 
probability, get at least 10s. in the 
pound, instead of ls. or 2s.; and, of 
course, the tenant was clearly the 
gainer ; but it was still an interference 
with past contracts, and he thought that 
so dangerous a thing that there was no 
great harm in making the State run 
some risk, whenever such an interference 
was made. There was one overpower- 
ing argument in favour of the plan 
being a gift rather than a loan; and 
that was that, now that the Government 
had proposed it, he believed the gift 
would be irrecoverable, and it would be 
impossible to take it back. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had declared, 
on the part of John Bull, that he 
would give the money; and they must 
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all be aware that it was not now in 
the power of John Bull to button up 
his pockets and back out of it. For 
those reasons, he thought the balance of 
advantage was on the side of the Bill. 
In his opinion, they were bound to 
make a great effort to settle the ques- 
tion; and, so far as he could see, they 
could settle it in no other way than 
the one proposed. He would now add 
a few words upon two important ques- 
tions of detail. The first was with regard 
to the tribunal which was to administer 
the Act. No doubt, a very great deal 
would depend upon clearly ascertaining 
whether the tenant was or was not able 
to pay. That would not be an easy 
matter to determine; but he did not 
think it ought to be given up. He 
must ask his right hon. Friend, before he 
went into Committee, to very carefully 
consider whether he could impose that 
duty upon the Land Commissioners. He 
quite agreed that the notion of a com- 
plete block in the Land Courts was a 
mistake, and that they were getting 
through their business vastly quicker 
than was generally supposed. But, un- 
doubtedly, there was a very great deal 
to do; and it was a serious matter to 
put upon them this new and serious 
task; moreover, he doubted whether it 
would make their work easier. He 
had a strong suspicion that the purely 
judicial business of finding out whe- 
ther a man was able to pay or not, 
using rather brusque language, and 
finding out whether his statement was 
true or not, must be a very hard 
and anxious task, and one not likely 
to be very popular. Therefore, he 
doubted whether it was wise to attach 
it to the duties of the men who had to 
establish a fair rent, and, as much as 
possible, to do it with the concurrence of 
both parties to the bargain. He was 
aware that the Bill also contemplated 
County Court Judges doing it, instead 
of the Sub-Commissioners. But the 
County Court Judges were, in many 
instances, already engaged in efficiently 
carrying out the provisions of the Land 
Act; and, therefore, he strongly suspected 
it would be a great saving of time, 
which would be an enormous advantage 
in this matter, and much more prefer- 
able, to appoint a few gentlemen specially 
to carry out the work of this Bill, and 
to do nothing else. There would be no 
loss on their salaries, because it would 
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still leave the County Court Judges and 
Sub-Commissioners plenty to do, and 
men could only work so many hours a- 
day. The other suggestion he had to 
make was that it would have to be con- 
sidered whether the limitation of £30 
could be adhered to. There was no 
doubt it was more difficult to adhere 
to that limitation in the case of gift 
than it would have been in the case of 
a loan. A man rated at £31 or £32 
would look very queerly at his neigh- 
bour of £29 who had got the gift, while 
he had not. He believed the cases of 
arrears under this Bill of estates over 
£30 valuation would be comparatively 
few—that was, where the arrears were 
for rent owing before November, 1880. 
He believed that, upon most of the 
larger and middle-sized farms, they 
had been paid. But, as the Prime 
Minister said, the object was to secure 
a prospect of finality for the measure, 
and a very few men above £30 ex- 
cluded would make a very great dis- 
turbance in Ireland. His experience 
was that most of the disturbance had 
come, not from the poorer cottiers, but 
from the better class of tenants. He 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consider the question of 
limitation, and how far it would en- 
danger the success of the measure. He 
had only one other remark to make, and 
that was that if the Bill was to be 
passed at all—and passed he thought it 
would be—it was, in his opinion, of the 
most immense importance to everybody 
in Ireland that it should pass soon. 
They wanted to stop evictions. There 
was no doubt about that. They wanted 
to release these poor tenants from the 
fear of eviction. It was to the interest 
of the State that the evictions should be 
stopped, and it was also to the interest 
of the landlords that the Bill should be 
quickly passed, because there was no 
denying that this would be the conse- 
quence of the Bill having been brought 
in, that until it was passed there would 
be no more arrears paid, and probably 
fewer rents would be paid. He would 
not repeat what he had said as to the 
importance of the Prevention of Crime 
Bill taking precedence of all other Busi- 
ness ; but he hoped that after that Bill 
it was the intention of the Prime Minis- 
ter to give this Bill precedence over 
every other Bill. He also trusted the 
House would adopt the second reading 
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of the Bill; and he was sure that every 
hon. Gentleman connected with Ireland 
would support him in saying that it 
was immensely to the interest of every- 
body in Ireland, to the cause of good 
government, and the advantage of land- 
lord and tenant, that it should be so. 
Though reluctant to take up the time of 
the House, he had felt compelled to say 
so much; and he hoped that, both in 
matter and in manner, he had said 
nothing that would give offence. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, that if the 
Prime Minister was disposed to give 
£2,000,000, the gift would be made 
much more telling, and go much 
towards securing the peace of the coun- 
try by helping the people to emigrate, 
and take their labour where it could be 
made more profitable to themselves. He 
thought that would be the best remedy 
for what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had described as ‘‘ the seeds of 
Irish discontent.’”? He (Mr. Mulholland) 
thought he might claim for the Irish 
landlords that they had not shown a 
selfish disposition to allow their own in- 
terests to stand in the way of accepting 
any legislation which the responsible 
Government assured the House would 
be for the advantage of the Irish people. 
They gave that assurance when the 
country acquiesced in a settlement of the 
Land Question, which was, to a great 
extent, opposed to their convictions. 
The country had now a year’s experi- 
ence of that measure, and what equiva- 
lent had been obtained for the sacrifice 
then made? Was Ireland more peace- 
ful, or were the relations between the 
landlords and tenants more friendly or 
more amicable now than they were? 
No; just the contrary was the fact, for 
never was Ireland in a more unsatisfac- 
tory condition than now, and the flood 
of litigation which was let loose over 
the country as a consequence of the 
Land Act had inevitably led the land- 
lords and tenants into two hostile camps, 
a situation which must leave behind 
some feeling of bitterness. Therefore, 
although fresh legislation was needed, 
it was natural they should look with 
some feelings of distrust upon a Bill 
proceeding in the same direction. He, 
and, he believed, most Irish landlords, 
would readily say that if they were con- 
vinced that the Government pro 
was one which would really settle the 
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Agrarian Question between them and 
their tenants, would do away with the 
hostile feelings at present existing, and 
restore Ireland to a satisfactory condi- 
tion, no pecuniary sacrifice that was ne- 
cessarily involved in it would allow any 
of them to stand in its way. But the 
question was, was there any reasonable 
hope that the Bill would accomplish 
that? He regretted he could not per- 
suade himself that there was such a 
hope. He would look at the question 
with different feelings, if he thought the 
limit of the Bill’s operation to those who 
were unable to pay would be effective ; 
but he could not entertain that hope. 
How on earth could the landlord prove 
that a tenant was unable to pay his 
rent? The tenant might have money in 
his pocket of which the landlord could 
know nothing. If the tenant had money 
in the bank, he would keep it so that it 
could not be traced. On the other hand, 
their experience of the working of the 
Land Act, as regarded litigation, so far 
led him to believe that no evidence on 
the part of the tenant of inability to pay 
would he available to any extent. They 
might assume that the Act would apply 
to those who had hitherto obeyed—and 
who would, doubtless, continue to do so— 
the instructions of the Land League to 
‘* hold the harvest,’’ and had refused to 
pay the rent. What effect would that 

ave on the public mind in Ireland? 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last (Mr. W. E. Forster) seemed to think 
little of this demoralizing effect, and put 
it to one side. To him (Mr. Mulholland) 
it appeared very grave indeed. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the ad- 
vantages the landlords would gain by 
the receipt of rents under this Bill; but 
no landlord would be so short-sighted 
as not to perceive that these advantages 
might be counter-balanced by the im- 
mense inducement there would be in 
future to all tenants to glide into arrears. 
If the money had been advanced as a 
loan and not as a gift, this demoraliza- 
tion would not exist to the same extent. 
The Bill would be a terrible discourage- 
ment to the man who, at the risk of life 
and limb, had resisted all attempts to 
draw him into the ‘‘no rent” path, and 
who had paid his rent at immense risk, 
even danger, when he found men simi- 
larly rented, and who had declined to 
pay, were absolutely made a present of 
their arrears. Nothing could be more 
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disheartening or discouraging to those 
men; and if there should arise another 
agitation, in which the honest and law- 
abiding would be ranged against the 
dishonest and lawless, it would not 
be surprising if they found that the 
friends of honesty had greatly decreased, 
and that its enemies had increased, 
He believed it would be of far greater 
advantage if the money were given in 
the shape of loan; and he was glad to 
know that many hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
representative Members, coincided with 
that view, amongst them the hon. Mem- 
bers for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
and the County Cork (Mr. Shaw). Per- 
haps English Members would be more 
inclined to come to the same conclusion 
if they found that the Church Surplus 
was not in a position to pay it. For 
himself, he doubted very much whether 
the Church Fund was in the condition 
that many hon. Members expected. It 
was difficult indeed to make any accurate 
statement with regard tothat Fund. They 
had had no balance-sheets since 1840. 
His idea was that the only intelligible 
basis on which to arrive at the state of 
the Fund was to take the total amount 
of liabilities on the one hand, and on the 
other the total amount of assets. The 
Church Temporalities Commissioners had 
never presented a balance-sheet framed 
in that manner. Their receipts for 1880 
included money that had been received 
for sales of land and tithes, as well as 
the instalment of Terminable Annuities; 
but it was his belief that if the balance- 
sheet were made up to-day, showing the 
value of the assets on one side and the 
amount that had been borrowed on the 
security of them on the other, it would 
be found that there was no surplus. He, 
of course, was aware that it was pos- 
sible, by a system of book-keeping, to 
treat income that would accrue in future 
years from a less solid form of security 
than that upon which the money was 
borrowed as if it were a surplus and dis- 
count it at the present day ; but his con- 
tention was that then there would have 
no difference in the rate of interest for 
the two securities, and that the difference 
in the rates of the securities only repre- 
sented the risks. That would be a mere 
banking transaction, and the interest 
would not deserve to be entitled a por- 
tion of the Church Surplus. The amount 
raised in 1880 did not correspond with 
the amount that was estimated to be re- 
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ceived with reference to the Irish Relief 
Fund. The arrears of the tithes had 
been estimated at £148,000, and the 
amount was steadily increasing, therefore 
all calculations on the assumption that 
the instalments would be fully paid up 
were fallacious. From a rough estimate 
he (Mr. Mulholland) calculated that the 
present net income from the tithes and 
from land which belonged to the Church 
was £450,000, and that the amount bor- 
rowed upon it was £9,700,000, to which 
had to be added £20,000 a-year, which 
would go to the Universities, and that 
would require £670,000 of Consols. He 
could not state exactly the amount that 
was expected to be raised from the Relief 
Fund. He thought it would be better 
to have no reference whatever to the 
Irish Church Temporalities, because it 
might induce hon. Members to believe 
that there was a substratum of security 
where, in reality, none existed. For the 
reasons he had given he thought the 
money should be granted asaloan. If 
they took £15 as the average sum to be 
given to each tenant, it would only 
amount to 10s. a-year, and the maximum 
would only amount to £1. That was a 
very small amount compared with the 
sum deducted from their rents by the 
Sub-Commissioners, and the payment of 
it would put the transaction on a sounder 
basis, and one more consonant with jus- 
tice and with equal right. 

Mr. SHAW said, he had listened 
carefully to the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
and perhaps it was owing to his want 
of appreciation that they had not con- 
vinced him that the principle on which 
the Bill was founded was the right 
one. He (Mr. Shaw) still continued 
to hold, as he did some time ago, that 
the principle of gift was an unsound 
one, and that the principle of loan was 
the one upon which the Bill should 
have been founded. He thought, even 
financially, it would have been better 
for the tenants of Ireland themselves to 
have a loan on moderate terms than a gift 
made upon the terms contained in the 
Bill, which commenced by providing that 
every tenant should pay a year’s rent, 
and if a man was not able to pay a year’s 
rent he was excluded from its operation. 
He had heard, and believed it was true, 
that in nine cases out of 10 the people 
they desired to help, and for whose 
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benefit the Bill was designed, were un- 
able to pay a year’s rent up to last No- 
vember. Then, how was the Court to 
find out the inability of the tenant to 
pay? A man might have a small farm 
pretty well stocked, but he might have 
no money; and was the Court to pro- 
nounce him unable to pay his rent? If 
left to himself he might struggle through 
his difficulties; but the Government, by 
this Bill, would send to Ireland mission- 
aries, who would by their conduct teach 
what was not right. On one side of the 
boundary there might be an honest 
struggling man, who had for years per- 
formed his duty honestly, and paid his 
rent regularly ; while, on the other side, 
there might be an unfortunate man who, 
probably owing to his own habits of 
intemperance and to other causes, was 
now in arrears, which he was unable to 
pay, and this man was to be taken up 
and petted, and helped by the State. 
He did not wish to do more than hint at 
the reasons why he thought the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was bad ; but now, after 
the Prime Minister had stepped in, he 
looked upon it as a foregone conclusion, 
for he did not think it would be possible 
to carry any other measure. He ac- 
knowledged that the question was one 
of great difficulty, and when he sat down 
to consider it he could not see how it 
could be touched at all; if they did touch 
it, he felt that they would be taking a 
course of the end of which they had no 
idea, and teaching the Irish people les- 
sons which they had no right to teach 
them. He also felt, when he set about con- 
sidering this question, that they would 
be helping people whom they had no 
right to help by any fund whatever. It 
was rather amusing to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) tell them that 
the balance of the Church Fund would 
be enough to meet the claims arising 
under the Bill, and yet he talked of the 
State being about to undertake the mat- 
ter. He(Mr. Shaw) supposed it did not 
probably occur to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this was a peculiarly Irish 
fund, and that if it was found sufficient 
the State would do nothing at all in the 
matter. It was also rather amusing to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) rouse up the feelings of the Scotch 
and Irish Members against taking the 
money out of the Consolidated Fund. 
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He (Mr. Shaw) was told that the charge 
for Oyprus was a considerable charge, 
and there was a strong suspicion that 
the charge upon the Fund for certain 
wars, such as for the Abyssinian War 
and for the Afghan War, was a very con- 
siderable one; but the idea of touching 
the Consolidated Fund for the relief of 
a few poor persons in Ireland, or even 
of lending the money to them, who were 
the children of the State, was a proposal 
which horrified the great Party opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite did 
not take a very wise or dignified course 
in raising that argument, for the fact 
was, the State owed the Irish Church 
Fund something like £1,500,000. They 
all knew that when the Church Bill was 
introduced there was a certain charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund for May- 
nooth College and for the Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland; and he remem- 
bered that in the first Session in which 
he sat in that House—a green Legis- 
lator—he was astonished beyond mea- 
sure to see that that great country, in 
carrying out great measures, did the 
little job for itself, and took away 
from the Irish Church Funds equal to 
£1,500,000. He thought the first thing 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite who 
moved the Amendment should do was 
to move that the money should be paid 
back to the Church Fund. In England 
they could, of course, play with such 
little things as £1,500,000, and think it 
nothing. In their great centres of in- 
dustries, where wealth and comfort 
abounded, they would have no trouble 
whatever, by small taxes and by contri- 
butions from their merchant princes, in 
doing things for education and charity 
which they in Ireland were unable to 
do at all in the South and other parts 
of Ireland. In many parts of that coun- 
try there was an amount of native talent 
that could not be surpassed. They had 
an Art School in Cork that had pro- 
duced wonderful talent; and yet it was 
located in such a place that, in wet 
weather, persons attending there had to 
put up their umbrellas to keep them- 
selves dry and prevent their work being 
spoilt. The poverty was so great in 
the country that none of their Corpora- 
tions or Local Boards could afford to 
levy a tax for the improvement or de- 
velopment of institutions of that kind, 
which some people might think senti- 
mental. A man who had to struggle for 
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his living did not like to pay money for 
teaching Art and Science; and, there- 
fore, he thought it would be of imme- 
diate advantage that they should have 
in the country a Fund like the Church 
Surplus for purposes of that kind ; but, 
by the Bill, the Government proposed to 
take away the whole of that Fund, and 
to give it to a class of people not the 
most excellent in the country. They 
forgot that there were other classes suf- 
fering in Ireland, who were equally poor 
and equally deserving of help. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford that whatever 
was going to be done should be done 
quickly, and that the machinery for 
carrying out the Bill should be ex- 
peditious. It should not be hanging 
over for a long time, and he did not 
think the tribunal selected should be 
one already pressed with heavy du- 
ties. He must say he had the greatest 
dislike to patchwork legislation of this 
kind on the great Irish Land Question. 
It was but a part of the greater scheme 
recently unfolded, which included the 
question of purchase and other things 
introduced by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Redmond), and, if possible, it 
should be taken up in a way that would 
settle the whole question. The right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had in his mind some 
great scheme of purchase; but he (Mr. 
Shaw) supposed the great Party oppo- 
site got so frightened at it that he had to 
withdraw it. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman submitted a plan to the 
House which was well worthy of careful 
consideration by the Government. He 
proposed to erect an independent tri- 
bunal outside the Treasury for dealing 
with this great operation of purchases; 
and, although he (Mr. Shaw) was sorry 
that the proposal had not been enter- 
tained by the Government, he hoped it 
would not be lost sight of. If they had 
such a tribunal to deal independently 
with the question of purchase, it could 
also deal with the question of arrears 
without embarrassing any other body. 
However, as he said before, he now 
looked upon the question as practically 
settled ; and as he was most anxious to 
relieve the poor peeple who were suffer- 
ing from a load of arrears, and to prevent 
them being driven off the face of the 
country, he could not offer any opposition 
to the Bill, and he should be very sorry 
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to put his ideas or notions in competi- 
tion with the minds of the people. He 
thought it better to have the Bill as it 
was than have no Bill; and, therefore, 
he hoped the second reading would be 
taken that night, so that they might be 
allowed to go into Committee. 

CotoneL DAWNAY said, that, in 
passing that Bill, the House was practi- 
eally obeying the behests of the Land 
League. They were going to pay the 
rents of a great number of tenants who 
could have paid them; but they were 
told by the Land League not to pay 
them. The lesson the Bill would teach 
to the Irish tenant would be that if he 
obeyed the law of the land he would be 
exposing himself to outrage and death ; 
and all that a tenant had to do to ad- 
vance his own interest and consult his 
own safety was to obey the orders of the 
Land League. Who were the real au- 
thors of this Bill? The Bill was only 
the adopted child of the Government. 
The real parents were the Land League 
—the open and avowed enemies of 
England—those who had already de- 
moralized the people of Ireland, who 
had stirred up that evil spirit which they 
were now unable, if they wished, to 
allay—those were the men whose advice 
and counsels Her Majesty’s Government 
were endeavouring to carry out. It was 
in the hope of conciliating these Mem- 
bers that the loyal classes had been 
sacrificed, and this Bill had been intro- 
duced. Ifthe Government continued to 
pursue this policy they would find them- 
selves in the position of the Roman 
Empire in its decline; they would at 
length reach a day when they would 
have no more bribes to throw away to 
the barbarians. He was amazed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had said no- 
thing about the future, although he had 
spoken of finality. Mr. Davitt did not 
see any finality about it. He respect- 
fully challenged the Prime Minister to 
explain to the House in what way the 
claims of the present generation of Irish 
tenants upon the public purse were 
stronger than those of any past or future 
generation ; and he commended to his at- 
tention the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
in The Times, where it was shown that the 
Bill was a concession to Irish terrorists. 
He maintained that the loyal classes of 
Ireland had been plundered, sacrificed, 
and ruined; and he contended that this 
Bill even would not satisfy the people it 
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was meant to pacify, inasmuch as there 
would be more arrears of rent in the 
course of a year or two, payment of 
which would be demanded, and, if not 
acceded to, fresh outrages would be the 
result. It failed to draw a distinction 
between the honest tenant who had 
fallen into arrears from want of means, 
and the dishonest tenant who, although 
able to pay, had not done so, but had 
allowed his arrears to accumulate. It 
failed, too, to provide compensation for 
the families of those men who had been 
murdered, because they had dared to 
disobey the edicts of the Land League. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he regretted the 
tone of the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Colonel Dawnay), for, in his opinion, 
such statements were not calculated 
to improve the existing relations of 
this country with Ireland. At a time 
when all were anxious to conciliate the 
Irish people, and to afford them some 
relief in the direful condition in which 
they were placed, speeches containing 
such an amount of acerbity were out of 
the question, and, he was afraid, would 
detract from the advantages of the mea- 
sure to a considerable extent. If the 
Bill was to be watered down by hon. 
Gentlemen on the Benches opposite it 
had better be withheld. He believed 
that in the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill last year the argument of economic 
principles had been exhausted. He re- 
gretted exceedingly, with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. Shaw), that 
the whole subject of Irish relief had 
not been dealt with in the Bill by the 
insertion of clauses providing for the 
extension of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Act of last Session, and the extension of 
that measure to leaseholders, so that 
they might stand upon the same footing 
as tenants from year to year. The ex- 
tension of the Purchase Clauses and 
the fixing of fair rent he knew must 
come before the House ; but because the 
Government did not think fit to deal 
with these in the present Bill was no rea- 
son why it should be kept back, and the 
proposed measure of relief to the people 
be refused. He objected to the manner 
in which the tenant was to prove his 
inability to pay the rent, and he did not 
see why the County Court should be 
made subservient to the Land Commis- 
sion. The latter had more business than 
it could do for years to come, and ought 
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not to have further duty imposed upon 
it. The number of cases in the Land 
Court up to the 28th of the last month 
was 77,326, and of those only 8,606 had 
been disposed of. He would suggest 
that the Land Commission should call 
for a statement of the account between 
the landlord and tenant for the past 
three years and let the balance be 
struck. This account could be verified 
by affidavit by the landlord or his agent 
and the tenant, before a magistrate ; and 
if the Land Commissioners had any rea- 
son to doubt the account they could 
refer it to the Petty Sessions Court. 
That would be a cheap way of dealing 
with the matter, and one that would be 
always accessible. He objected to the 
limitation of £30. No doubt, the rents 
due were chiefly from tenants under £30 ; 
but if the superior class of tenants above 
£30 were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill there would be a class— 
limited, he admitted, but still a class 
—the centre of disaffection and discon- 
tent in the neighbourhood ; and if these 
men were left in that condition, it would 
be a matter of regret to the Govern- 
ment that they had not extended to 
them the benefits which they held out to 
the smaller tenants. They would be agi- 
tators in the neighbourhood in which they 
lived; and inasmuch as they were few 
in number, and had, as a rule, paid their 
rents, the sum required for their benefit 
would be small. With regard to the 
economic principle, in the year 1847 
the House cheerfully voted a sum of 
£10,000,000 to relieve the Irish people 
in the Famine. It might be said that 
that was not an analogous case; but he 
contended that it was. The reason in 
1847 was that the people had been re- 
duced to such a state of poverty by the 
rack-rents and law then existing, that 
the moment the crops failed they were 
reduced to starvation. They were now 
reduced to poverty and inability to pay 
their rent from the same causes. They 
had been for years in circumstances 
under which no country could thrive. 
The same principle would be at work 
in the grants with which that Bill pro- 
posed to relieve the tenants from the in- 
cubus round their necks in the shape of 
arrears. If the County Courts were to 
be utilized, some further provision must 
be made in the Bill. the arrange- 
ments for sittings for the year were fixed 
on the basis of the line required in past 
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years, and if further work were put upon 
them the time would be totally inade- 
quate. He thought the Bill ought to be 
amended by enabling the local magis. 
trates-—either one or the whole Bench 
—to take the affidavit or declaration 
settling the account between the landlord 
and tenant. Imposing that work on the 
Land Commission or the County Courts 
was making a machinery which would 
not work satisfactorily to the tenant. 
Promptitude was what should be aimed 
at in the Bill, and that could not be 
obtained by giving the work to the Land 
Court or the County Courts. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
contemplate with satisfaction either the 
proposed gift, or the alternative of a 
loan ; but, as a choice between two evils, 
and after having considered the matter 
fully, he had come to the conclusion that 
relief in payment of arrears had better 
be given by means of a gift than a loan. 
That was the question raised by the 
present Motion. There was, no doubt, 
a larger and more important one upon 
the Bill itself—namely, its soundness as 
a financial operation, on which he would 
be prepared to give his opinion at the 
proper time. What they were dealing 
with now was in what shape the relief 
was to be afforded, on the assumption 
that relief was to be given in one way or 
the other. Now, one of the conditions 
of the relief was that the tenant should 
be unable to discharge the antecedent 
arrears. If the money were lent to a 
tenant on that condition, what security 
could the Government expect from him, 
and how could payment of the money 
advanced be enforced against him ? Some 
had suggested that the money should be 
lent by way of loan at 1 per cent in- 
terest; but there was a very grave ob- 
jection to placing the State in the posi- 
tion of a creditor to men of the class 
proposed to be benefited by the Bill, 
which was, in fact, almost a gift. A 
great outcry would be raised against 
any Government enforcing these loans, 
and all kinds of pressure would be put 
upon them to forego them. In fact, 
first or last, that would be practically a 
gift. He thought, however, that asa 
gift, some scheme of voluntary emigra- 
tion might fairly be carried out by it. 
He admitted the force of the argument 
that to make emigration compulsory by 
the Bill, or the advance of money de- 
pendent upon it, would be to discredit 
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emigration altogether; but that would 
not apply to the application of the money 
to this purpose with the consent or at 
the request of the tenant. Now, a few 
words as to the machinery for carrying 
out the Bill. He participated in the 
doubts which had been expressed of 
employing the Land Commission for the 
purpose. They had already every weapon 
in their hands; and, with great respect 
to the members of it, he doubted the 
competency of many of them for the in- 
vestigations which would be necessary 
under the present Bill. Great frauds 
would be practised upon the Govern- 
ment unless great care was taken. Truth 
was not the characteristic of the Irish 
easant; and, in the present instance, 
fis whole interest would be to conceal or 
pervert it. The Government should 
have officers upon whom it could fully 
rely to carry out the Bill, with full 
power to call for bankers’ books, ac- 
counts, bought and sold notes, and other 
documents of that description, and to 
ascertain in every way the state and 
condition of the applicants under the 
Bill. He threw this out for the con- 
sideration of Government, and reserved 
to himself the right to vote against the 
Bill itself; but he could not concur in 
the Resolution which was now proposed. 

Mr. NELSON said, he felt bound to 
protest against the language of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Thirsk (Colonel 
Dawnay), who had said that the men 
who thought that the whole ownership 
and occupation of land should be re- 
examined and reviewed were demora- 
lizing the people. He (Mr. Nelson) 
did not wish to anticipate the future; 
but he regarded the present Bill asa 
means of giving a sum of money to 
men who were in distress, in order to 
relieve their families who were in squalid 
poverty. He did not regard the mea- 
sure as at all likely to settle the ques- 
tion of land in Ireland. That was a 
question which had to be settled, he 
suspected, on a very different and far 
wider basis. They talked of arrears of 
rent. Arrears of robbery, arrears of 
dishonesty, arrears of racking poor men 
to penury! The evil of the system was 
that it allowed one man to take from 
another his unpaid labour. There were 
large quantities of land in Ireland that 
ought to be resumed by the Government 
of the Empire, and very small com- 
pensation conceded. They could not 
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govern Ireland from that House. They 
might rule it with 60,000 armed men ; 
but to govern a country implied that 
they had the assent and the consent of 
the people. Another proposition which 
he would lay down was that the land of 
a country was given by the Creator to 
the people of the country for their sup- 
port. Probably there were 10,000,000 
acres in Ireland which would be worth 
£1 per acre. It might be that there 
were 500,000 acres that might be worth 
10s. per acre. There might be 2,000,000 
of acres which were worth a few shillings 
an acre. There were multitudes of acres 
that were worth nothing at all. It 
would be far wiser for that House to 
take up the question of how to settle for 
all time the Land Question, by letting the 
land of Ireland become its own security 
for any sum of money which was ne- 
cessary to put it in the possession of the 
people. When that was done, let an 
Exchequer be formed for the price of the 
land. Let the people of Ireland have 
the land at a fair value, and let the land 
be held responsible, as in Switzerland 
and other countries, for the defence and 
the support of the Government. These 
would probably amount to a rent as 
high as the present rent. That might 
be; but until the people became masters 
of their own industry they would never 
have stable peace in Ireland. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY in support- 
ing the Bill, said, he thought it would 
do much to help the tenants who were 
anxious to be solvent and to be honest, 
as well as the landlords who were 
anxious to be merciful to their tenants. 
The provision which made it necessary 
for the tenant to pay a year’s rent 
would, he thought, go a great way to 
prevent collusion between landlords and 
tenants for the purposes of fraud, either 
upon the Irish Church Fund, or upon 
the Imperial Exchequer. The tribunal 
that had the settlement of these cases 
would not necessarily have to adjudicate 
upon all thatcame before them. In the 
first place, a tenant would have to show 
his inability to pay beyond a certain 
amount; then, on the other hand, the 
landlord must show that the tenant had 
paid a year’s rent. If a tenant were 
unable to pay even one year’s rent there 
was no prospect of his being able to pay 
in future, and it would be hopeless to 
aid him bya grant. The main question 
at issue was whether the grant of money 
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to the tenant should be made by gift or 
by loan, and it had always appeared to 
him that there was a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of making whatever 
assistance was given — within certain 
limits, and under proper conditions—a 
gift. The arrangement was this—the 
very existence of arrears at all was due, 
to a large extent, to the fact that, in 
many cases, the rent exacted had been 
excessive. For instance, there was the 
entire class of cases, for which the first 
part of the Land Act, dealing with the 
reduction of rents, was passed. In that 
case there was no doubt whatever that 
if the State had stepped in early, and 
had done years ago what it was now 
proposed to do, that act of justice on 
their part would have prevented, to a 
large extent, the growth of arrears. It 
would certainly have prevented the exist- 
ence of arrears to the extent that it was 
now proposed to meet by State aid. The 
action of the State was now only repair- 
ing an injustice that was inflicted upon 
the Irish tenants years ago ; and, there- 
fore, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) in 
thinking that there was anything de- 
moralizing in a tenant becoming the 
recipient of Government assistance in 
the shape of a debt due to him from the 
State. It was only by the abuse of the 
provisions of the Bill that any demorali- 
zation could ensue. At the same time 
he could not cordially welcome the pro- 
posed gift, for he was in the unfortunate 
position of having to bring forward to- 
morrow a question which was seriously 
damaged by the proposal of the Bill. 
He was going to have asked the Go- 
vernment to give additional assistance 
to the cause of Irish Intermediate Edu- 
cation from the Church Surplus, and 
there would be great disappointment at 
the danger which had happened to the 
prospects of Intermediate LKducation. 
But the present crisis was too grave and 
too full of deep responsibility to the Go- 
vernment to justify any Irish Members 
in raising their interests in opposition to 
the grave and vital interest under this 
Bill. The hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) had said that it would be 
a dangerous thing to allow men to re- 
ceive assistance from the State. He 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) maintained that it 
would be much more dangerous and 
much more demoralizing to hold out to 
those men the temptation to bank against 
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the State. Having regard to the fact 
that, in the future, many of these men 
would become the debtors of the State 
for the creation of peasant proprietor. 
ships, it would be wise not to place be- 
fore them a temptation not to pay their 
just debts, by creating now a liability 
of which no one could see the end. As 
to emigration, he believed that the Land 
Act would lead to emigration, for the 
Free Sale Clauses were bound to lead to 
consolidation of holdings. The Bill 
would not touch holdings above £30 a- 
year, and he was sorry for it, for that 
limit would not cover many cases well 
deserving attention. To reach the ten- 
ants able to deal with the landlords on 
true economic principles, they must go 
much higher than that. He thought it 
should, at least, be extended to £50; and 
unless that were done it would soon be 
found that there were many tenants above 
the limit who were unable to meet their 
claims without feeling the dreadful pres- 
sure that now fell so heavily on tenants 
subjected to unnatural competition. He 
would also be glad to see such provi- 
sions in the Bill as would prevent any- 
thing like the possibility of fraud. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, in his opinion, 
it would be uncandid not to admit that 
that was a question of vast importance, 
not only to all who were connected with 
land in Ireland, but to the peace and 
order of that country. It must also be 
allowed that it was too late now to object 
to any proposal on that subject, because 
it was inconsistent with the acknow- 
ledged rules of political economy and 
with the precedents which the House 
had been wont to respect. Last year, 
they had not only followed, but had 
defied economic laws, and they were 
more or less committed to the principle 
of interfering with the contracts between 
landlord and tenant. They had now to 
deal with an exigency so grave that he 
should have been prepared to accept a 
Bill for giving assistance to tenants in 


the form of a gift were no other course | 


open to them; but they had two alter- 
natives presented to them—the one was 
the method of offering assistance by gift, 
the other was the method of a loan. One 
of the strongest objections to the form of 
a gift was the practical difficulty of 
carrying it out. Ifthe aid were in the 
shapeof a loan, all that it would be neces- 
sary for the Court to ascertain would be 
that there was a landlord and a tenant 
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and a debt, and then, pro rata, assistanco 
might be given. But in the case ofa gift 
the Court had to ascertain the amount of 
the debt, to guard against fraud, and to 
inquire into the ability or inability of the 
tenant to pay. The tribunal would be 
helpless in attempting such a task. The 
tenant would appear in his most ragged 
clothes, and give the most pitiabledeserip- 
tion of his poverty ; but there was strong 
reason for believing that many of the 
banks in Ireland could tell a tale that 
would be a striking commentary on the 
claim of many a tenant to participate in 
the largess from the State. He had ex- 
pected to find in this Bill stringent 
powers for investigating the condition 
of tenants applying for its benefits, and 
that bankers would be called upon to dis- 
close the state of the affairs of their cus- 
tomers who sought that relief. If aman 
had no money, but-had crops in the 
field, cattle, andagricultural implements, 
which were liable, under the Law of 
Distress, for the very rent in arrear that 
was the subject-matter before the tri- 
bunal, was the Court to say that he was 
to be considered unable to pay? Or was 
the man to be told to go and sell his 
cow or his pig to pay his rent, because 
that would be sufficient? There was 
nothing in the Bill giving the smallest 
indication to the Court how it was to 
exercise its discretionary power, or afford- 
ing any protection to the pocket of the 
State, by setting out what principle was 
to be followed in deciding whether a 
tenant was able to pay or not. Was the 
Treasury to be represented before the 
Land Court, or were single Commis- 
sioners, whether they were farmers, auc- 
tioneers, retired tradesmen, or lawyers, 
to be sent all over Ireland to test, by 
such cross-examinations as they were 
able to conduct, whether a tenant was 
“shamming’”’ or telling a true story 
about his means? Probably there were 
some 300,000 tenants who might come 
within the purview of the Bill; but sup- 
posing that there were only 200,000, 
and that they had 20 or 30 Commis- 
sioners dealing with those matters, and 
taking eight or ten cases per day, would 
it not take many months before the 
majority of them was disposed of? He 
believed, in fact, next spring would be 
upon them before there was any reduc- 
tion of the vast massof cases which would 
come under the operation of the Act. 
From the very nature of the case, and 
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having regard to all the agitation kept 
up by the Land League during the last 
year or two, instances of fraud might be 
expected to spring up like mushrooms 
under that Bill; and surely, therefore, 
it would not do to allow those cases to 
be decided on the ex parte evidence of 
the tenants alone ; but the Commissioners 
should have the assistance of some re- 
sponsible officer of the Treasury, who 
had made previous inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who would endeavour, on 
the part of the Crown, to test the truth 
of the tenants’ representations. If the 
angel Gabriel could descend from Heaven, 
and, with the prescience which they all 
supposed he possessed, distinguish be- 
tween the various classes of tenants, and 
point out to the Court those who were 
the proper recipients of a gift of this 
sort, nobody in that House would more 
resolutely ask the House to pass the 
Bill than he should. But they knew 
very well that was utterly impossible. 
The deception would take the form which 
they knew fraud always assumed when 
it was connected with a direct pecuniary 
advantage ; and no tribunal, however 
acute or experienced, or however much 
evidence it might be furnished with, 
would be able to perform this duty 
with any satisfaction whatever. They 
were casting upon the Court a duty of 
the most difficult and delicate character, 
which ought not to be imposed upon it ; 
and he therefore came, with great 
reluctance, to the conclusion that the 
assistance given should not be by way of 
gift. There were overpowering reasons 
against that method. ‘Tenants who had 
= their rent, having made sacrifices to 

e honest, could not take advantage of 
that Bill. Those persons had paid their 
rent, in many instances, by borrowing 
money, which they still owed; in other in- 
stances, by selling theirstock, their imple- 
ments, or their crops. There were other 
tenants, again, who had paid their rent by 
allowing other debts to grow up against 
them with the shopkeepers, and who had 
those other obligations still hanging over 
them, but had no means of meeting 
them. Again, there were a large num- 
ber who had paid under distress for 
rent and under eviction processes which 
had been brought against them. Those 
clauses weed bab no advantage under 
the Bill, although they had paid their 
rent under circumstances entitling them 
to consideration. The honest tenant was 
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not considered in this Bill. Supposin 

there were 20 tenants of townland, an 

14 had paid their rent and six had not, 
what would be the feelings of the 14 
when they found themselves left in the 
lurch, while their recusant neighbours 
were left with very considerable advan- 
tages under this Bill? There was not 
the slightest advantage in the Bill; in 
fact, the only argument that could be 
adduced in its favour was that it might 
contribute to the peace of Ireland. Who 
were the persons to benefit by this Bill? 
The great majority of persons who failed 
to pay did so by wilful default. The 
Bill dealt with—first, a class of men who 
were wilfully in default; next, with a 
class who spent their money in drinking 
and other extravagances, instead of pay- 
ing it to their landlords; next, with a 
class who had not paid their rents 
through sheer fear of the operations 
and practices of the Land League, and 
who must have a great deal of money 
remaining in their pockets which they 
had not paid out. Then there was the 
last class, those who, by sheer inability 
to pay, had not paid their rents. To 
relieve this class no one would be more 
ready than himself to ask the House to 
pass this Bill; but it was the dishonest 
tenant whom this Bill would mainly 
benefit. What was the lesson as re- 
garded the future? If it only related 
to the present and the past, he should 
vote for this Bill. But what was the 
lesson to be learnt as to the future by 
the acute Irish tenant when he heard 
of this Bill? He would say a state of 
arrears of rent was a state of happiness 
for the Irish people. Could anyone 
doubt, on reading the recent speech of 
Mr. Davitt, that they were on the eve 
of further agitation? The lesson in this 
Bill was—‘‘ Do not pay your rent; the 
last thing you should do is to pay your 
rent; always be in arrears; the larger 
your arrears the better is your position ; 
begin to get into arrears the day after 
the settlement under this Bill; begin 
your new career by a new series of 
defaults.” He wanted to know what 
answer there was to that? After learn- 
ing this lesson of dishonesty, how could 
the Government suppose that the Irish 
tenant would settle down at once and 
become a punctually-paying, contract- 
keeping, and law-abiding man, when by 
the Act of last year they told him not 
to mind his contract, and by this Bill 
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not to mind his rent? A tenant who 
piled up large arrears of rent would be 
much better off than his neighbour who 
paid his rent honestly. This Bill was 
called a practical measure; but it was 
impossible for it to assume a practical 
shape, unless it authorized an arrange- 
ment by loan and not by gift. If the 
latter course were adopted, it would only 
incite to fraud, and would store up for 
the future a heavy load of dishonour 
and dishonesty which the Legislature 
had taught the Irish tenant to carry out. 
On the other hand, all the objections to 
the Bill would be destroyed if the trans- 
action were made a loan. That would 
keep up the principle of honesty and the 
obligation of paying one’s debts. It was 
said the repayment of the loan would 
be too heavy a burden upon the tenant; 
but with an average reduction of 22} per 
cent in the rent, which was now going 
on, he did not think that proposition 
could be maintained. In any case, it 
was impossible to go back, for it could 
not be denied that the question of arrears 
formed a serious impediment to the 
working of the Land Act. That prin- 
ciple was the only one which could with 
justice be applied to the present case, 
and he trusted the Government would 
adopt it. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT was understood 
to say he had great difficulty in deter- 
mining which way he ought to record 
his vote. He would not say that he 
would vote against the Bill; but he 
should hesitate before recording his vote 
in its favour. It appeared to him that 
the arguments they had already heard 
were arguments which were not founded 
on any principle, but solely upon expe- 
diency ; though he frankly admitted the 
difficulty of satisfactorily dealing with 
the subject. He admitted, also, that the 
arguments of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford, though they appeared to 
him to be based upon expediency, were 
arguments of no light character; while, 
on the other hand, he must confess that 
the Bill contained points so remarkable 
that they compelled him to hesitate. 
The substantive point of the Bill—one 
of grave importance—was, of course, 
the question between gift and loan ; and 
he believed that question involved one 
of the most difficult problems they were 
ever called upon to deal with. With 
respect to the question of arrears, one 
or two difficulties had occurred to him. 
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In estimating the inability of the tenant 
to pay the arrears of rent due, which 
was a condition precedent to his obtain- 
ing relief under the Act, he wanted to 
know what would be considered assets 
of the tenant? The Land Act of the 
preceding year had invested him with a 
valuable tenant right. Would that be 
considered assets of the tenant, and sold 
to pay his debts? He admitted he might 
be in some danger of being considered 
hard-hearted ; but he could not help 
being impressed by the arguments of the 
hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), when he spoke favourably 
of the system of loan, instead of gift; 
The Prime Minister objected that a loan 
at 1 per cent really involved the prin- 
ciple of gift; but he forgot that in 1880 
he advanced to the landlords out of the 
Church Funds large sums of money, re- 
,payable in 35 years’ time, at only 1 per 
“cent interest ; andif a loan was assented 
to then, grave reasons ought to be re- 
quired to reject itnow. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Cork brought for- 
ward these views in a public document 
in the Press in a Memorial presented to 
the Prime Minister. He well remem- 
bered the terms of the Kilmainham 
letter, and from that he concluded that 
hon. Members opposite were opposed to 
the loan system; but he felt perfectly 
certain that the effect of the Government 
proposal would be to stop altogether 
any further payment of arrears—tenants 
would now wait and see what was going 
forward, and payment of arrears would 
a altogether after this night’s de- 
ate. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thought the scope of the Bill had been 
exaggerated, and that it was not open to 
the objections urged against it. He 
would remind the House that it was 
only intended to deal with cases in which 
tenants were really unable to pay their 
rents ; those who were solvent not parti- 
cipating in the benefits of the Act. He 
failed to see how people who were un- 
able to pay their debts in fnll were to 
be demoralized by payment of a compo- 
sition of 10s. in the pound. The consent 
of the landlord to the tenant’s application 
to the Court should be sufficient evidence 
that the tenant was entitled to the relief 
he asked. The landlord was the man 
who had dealt with the tenant, probably 
for a number of years, and who would 
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be the most likely person to be able to 
judge of his solvency or the reverse. With 
regard to the tribunal, he quite agreed 
that there ought to be a separate one com- 
posed of one or two men in each county, 
who would dispose of cases as they arose; 
and he suggested that some clause to 
that effect should be added to the Bill. 
As to the question of loan or gift, he 
would have preferred the loan, buttrusted 
that the Bill would pass a second read- 
ing, and that it would be amended in 
that respect in Committee. 

Mr. t. A. DICKSON said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork, that loan, and not gift, was the 
best way of dealing with this question ; 
and he regretted that the Prime Minister 
had departed from the sound financial 
principles which had hitherto guided 
him throughout his life. He (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) opposed this mode of gift be- 
cause he believed it would have a de- 
moralizing influence upon the people 
who might receive it. They would see 
tenants who had refused to pay their 
rents rewarded, while those who had 
worked hard and denied themselves in 
order to discharge their debts would 
feel justly sore at obtaining no advan- 
tage and being left out in the cold. The 
Prime Minister had some time ago said 
that he would be influenced by Irish 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
having expressed his wish to have Irish 
opinion on the subject, the majority of 
the Irish Liberals met, and considered 
the question of arrears. He (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) acted as secretary to the meet- 
ing, and it resolved— 

“ That the Court or Commission appointed to 
deal with the arrears should have the power to 
advance the sum of 15s, in the pound for the 
purpose of extinguishing them, and that the 
sum thus advanced to the tenant should be 
collected by local authority.” 


They thus proposed that 75 per cent of 
the arrears should be advanced by the 
State upon loans, and in that proposal 
they believed they were acting on sound 

rinciples and adopting a course for the 
benefit of the tenant farmers of Ireland. 
That system was founded on the prece- 
dent of last year, when money was ad- 
vanced to the Irish landlords. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Not to the 
landlords. It was advanced to relieve 
the distress of the people. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he believed 
the landlords reaped a rich harvest by 
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the loans. With regard to the position 
of the landlords in Ulster, they were 
secured by the tenant right, and he did 
not believe they would lose any of their 
rents. He wished, however, to know 
whether the Government intended to do 
anything for those poor tenants who 
were evicted, as in Connemara, a few 
days ago, and whom the Act would not 
therefore assist? One of the first ques- 
tions that would arise would be whether 
the value of the tenant’s interest in his 
holding was to be taken into considera- 
tion, because upon that it would entirely 
depend whether a tenant was solvent 
or insolvent. Although he nies ob- 
ject to the principle of the Bill, he 
should be glad, on behalf of the tenant 
farmers, to see any measure passed 
which would meet present difficulties 
and would relieve them of arrears of 
rent. He objected only because he 
wanted the thing done in a sound and 
satisfactory manner; he did not wish to 
reward those who had not paid their 
rents and to punish those who had. In 
Ulster, where there was no agrarian 
crime, there were more evictions than 
in any other Province. Tenants who 
obeyed the law, and who were evicted 
because they obeyed the law, would 
reap no benefit from the Bill. Had they 
obeyed the ‘no rent” manifesto they 
would have been in possession of their 
holdings. Parliament could not deal 
equitably unless it reinstated the honest 
tenant and discharged the amount of 
his arrears. It would be a mistake to 
give the business under this Bill to 
either the Land Commission or the 
County Oourts. It would take years for 
the Commission to overtake the work 
already assigned to it; and the County 
Courts, sitting in many cases only four 
times a-year, were unsuited for it. What 
were required were, not lawyers, but 
men of intelligence—he meant business 
men of intelligence—accustomed to ac- 
counts; these should be enabled to deal 
promptly and effectively with the ques- 
tion, which either the Land Commission 
or the County Courts would take years 
to settle. To secure this promptness 
and efficiency the Bill would need to be 
altered in Committee. The limitation 
to a rental of £30 would exclude 60,000 
or 70,000 of the very cream of the Irish 
farmers, the men who had been the stay 
of law and order, who had involved 
themselves with the banks, and reduced 
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themselves to very great straits. A few 
hundred thousand pounds more would 
enable the Government to meet the most 
deserving cases of all; and he trusted 
the Government would assent to some 
modification of the Bill with this object. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, it was the car- 
dinal misfortune of the Bill that it em- 
bodied the opinions of the Home Rule 
Members, and not those of Irish Mem- 
bers in other parts of the House; and 
the divergence of opinion thus entailed 
would lead to delay and difficulty, 
which all would equally deprecate. Al- 
most the only speech in support of the 
Bill had been made by the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and that was con- 
ceived in a tone which was more likely 
to serve the opponents of the Bill than 
the Government. The question chiefly 
raised by him was whether the West of 
Ireland should be relieved of surplus 
population, or whether it should be rooted 
to the soil? The right hon. Gentleman 
gave reasons why it was important that 
the country should be relieved of the 
surplus population; but he arrived at 
the extraordinary conclusion that it was 
not desirable that the relief should be 
afforded by this Bill. He admitted that 
there must be an emigration scheme, 
but it must not be connected with the 
Irish Land Bill. He (Mr. Brodrick) 
submitted, on the contrary, that they 
ought to put out of sight the necessities 
of the Liberal Party in making the 
Irish Land Act a practical, working 
measure; and they ought to subordi- 
nate a temporary gain, to the permanent 
good of Ireland. Hon. Members oppo- 
site had laughed at the statement that 
the landlords would regret this measure 
because it was a temporary salve to the 
difficulty, and he believed that the posi- 
tion of landlords was now such that if 
they could see their way to turning an 
honest penny and recouping some of 
their losses they would not object; but, 
at the same time, he believed there were 
many men who looked at their estates, 
not merely with reference to the rental 
of a year or two, but also with reference 
to the effect of the measure on their 
future position. How far would a good 
result be obtained in this respect by the 
present Bill? Would it put men on 
the soil who would be capable of dis- 
charging their obligations? What was 
to happen when the next bad season 
came? The men who would be relieved 
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would be left without resources for meet- 
ing it, for if they had means the Com- 
missioners would refuse to advance them 
money, and the payment of a year’s rent 
might leave them without anything to 
ut into their farms. What arguments 
could be adduced from the Treasury 
Bench to support the belief that this 
would be an effectual remedy and that 
there would be something like finality 
about it? It was not enough that such 
a measure should be based on the opi- 
nions of one section of Irish Members. 
Turning to the actual defects of the 
Bill, he thought that the door would be 
opened to endless jobbery by the time 
allowed for applications under the Bill. 
Arrears were only to be settled up to 
November, 1881, while the period for 
applications was extended to June, 1883. 
Three half-years’ of rent would thus in 
many cases be due when the settlement 
was made, and these new arrears would 
form the basis of a fresh agitation. In 
the interval no further rents would be 
paid, and Parliament would have stepped 
in to increase the existing difficulties, 
and would have thrown away public 
money in vain. It was inaccurate to 
say that there was no money in the 
country ; for it was notorious that in the 
banks in Ireland the balances of the 
tenant farmers were greater now than 
they had ever been in the last 30 years. 
Moreover, they were the balances of men 
who would not pay their rents. These 
men would have the opportunity given 
to them of taking out these balances 
between the passing of the Bill and the 
application to the Court, and dissipating 
them among their tradesmen and their 
friends, and then they might ask the 
State to pay a year’s rent for them. 
Engr ong Hon. Members might laugh; 
ut this was the first thing that would 
occur to every Irish tenant as soon as 
the Bill was passed. He cordially re- 
echoed all that had been said by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and also by the 
hon. Member behind him, with re- 
gard to delegating these extraordinary 
powers to one member of the Land 
Commission. If these powers were in- 
trusted to anyone they ought to be put 
into the hands of an impartial person ; 
and it could not be expected, after what 
had occurred in the last six months, 
that the landlords would deem the 
Land Commissioners impartial. He 
also hoped that the plan of the hon. 
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Member for Tyrone (Mr. T..A. Dickson) 
would be adopted, and that men of in- 
Siligeare, not pan oy would be sent 
own to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill. The crucial point was Glan who 
the recipients of the bounty would be. 
He contended that the tenants benefited 
would be those chiefly responsible for 
the disorders of the last two years. 
It was all very well for the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to assert that a 
large number of the rents of men who 
could afford to pay had been paid. Not 
one fact or figure had been adduced in 
proof of that assertion, and it was di- 
rectly adverse to the view which he (Mr. 
Brodrick) had heard expressed by every 
other person of authority in the country. 
It might be taken as certain, even with- 
out the authority of the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw), that there 
were a large class of men who could 
afford to pay but who would not pay; 
and it was these men who would be 
benefited by the Bill. He could men- 
tion an estate on which there had been 
an absolute refusal to pay rent for two 
years. The tenants had had two good 
harvests, and could afford to pay some- 
thing. Of the 400 tenants, up to No- 
vember last only two had paid rents, 
and since then nobody had been allowed 
to pay. One of those two men were 
murdered, and the other was dragged 
out and shot in the road. If evidence 
were procurable it would appear, as 
was well known to the police, that the 
crimes were committed by some of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood who had 
refused to pay their rent. This Bill, 
therefore, would benefit the very men 
who had brought those two honest 
tenants totheirdeath. Again, the land- 
lords who would derive benefit from the 
Bill would not be the best landlords in 
the country; for if the Chief Secre- 
tary’s argument was good for anything, 
it proved that the tenants benefited were 
those in arrear from no fault of their 
own. Good landlords who had foregone 
rent would be losers ; while those whose 
estates were too highly rented, but who 
refused to give reductions, would receive 
assistance from Parliament in respect 
of these excessive rents. Rack-rented 
tenants were the only men, acvordin 
to the late Chief Secretary, who coul 
not pay; and therefore the landlords 
whom it was proposed to benefit by 
this provision were the very land- 
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lords against whom the Act of last 
year was aimed, and those who were 
the least worthy to be recipients of our 
bounty. Everybody in that House, with 
the exception of a very few, would agree 
with him that what Ireland chiefly 
needed was—first, an improved class of 
tenants ; secondly, a greater number of 
landowners ; and lastly, a scheme, not 
of compulsory, but of permissive emi- 
gration, which would really relieve the 
starving districts. What was proposed 
to be done to attain any of those ends? 
The operation of the late Land Act had 
left all those ends more remote than 
they were before. By keeping unthrifty 
tenants on the soil it barred the way 
to the substitution for them of a better 
class. If the Land Bill had any excuse 
at all, it was to be found in the conten- 
tion of the Ministry that its general 
application would relieve the country of 
grievance by assisting all classes of 
tenants. This Bill would actually per- 
etuate distinctions by creating a privi- 
eged class of tenants. If the Land 
Act failed to secure those ends, how 
could it be expected that they would 
be attained by the present Bill, which 
was really of a temporary and a 
flimsy character? The present mea- 
sure would not really take us one step 
nearer the final goal. The Prime Minis- 
ter had laughed at the Leader of the 
Opposition, when the latter had said that 
the whole Church Surplus would be 
gone under the present Bill, and nothing 
would be left for any scheme of pur- 
chase or emigration. But it should be 
remembered that, before the present 
agitation began, this policy, and not 
that of payment of arrears, was that to 
which statesmen of all Parties had 
looked for the permanent amelioration 
of Ireland. Yet, not only was this sur- 
ye to be entirely devoted to the arrears, 
ut the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland) had shown that pro- 
bably more than £1,500,000 would be 
required beyond the Church Surplus, 
and that only for a temporary benefit to 
the people of Ireland. The fact seemed 
to be that the Government were still un- 
certain as to their policy—were still 
groping in the dark. If the last Land 
Bill were not a reward for past agitation, 
he could only regret that it had already 
been made the vantage-ground for fresh 
agitation. The continuance of final 
measures to final concessions was calcu- 
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lated to demoralize the country, and it 
would henceforth be more difficult to 
make men pay their just debts. He 
believed that this Bill would fail in 
effecting a final settlement ; and it would 
be remembered that every suggestion 
made by the Opposition had been disre- 
garded, and every suggestion made by 
the hon. Member for New Ross and his 
Friends had been adopted. If the Go- 
vernment chose to follow a policy of 
compromise, it would look as if their 
course had been adopted from fear. He 
hoped that they would attempt in the 
future to choose a course in which there 
were some elements of consistency and 
strength, the absence of which had 
caused their policy hitherto to fail, and 
had greatly contributed to the present 
deplorable condition of affairs in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. BRAND said, he hoped that, 
though he was an English Member, he 
might be allowed to say a few words on 
the subject. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken seemed tothink the main 
question was whether the poor cottier 
tenants of the West of Ireland were to 
be rooted in the soil. But the question 
really was whether those tenants were to 
be able to obtain the saleable value of 
their holdings, which had been given 
them by past legislation, and which 
they possibly might lose in consequence 
of the arrears created antecedent to that 
legislation. That was the main point 
of the Bill, and one which ought to be 
steadily kept in view. There were, no 
doubt, grave objections to the Bill; but 
so there would be to any plan, and he 
had felt re-assured by the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford. It 
had been said that many tenants had 
recently been found to pay who had 
money in their banks, but who had be- 
fore refused to pay. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke after great experience, 
and the conclusion he drew from his re- 
marks was that it would be the poorer 
tenants who would reap the advantage 
of the Bill. There was one part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech in which 
he could not follow him. He feared, 
unlike the right hon. Gentleman, that 
those tenants would not be able to satisfy 
the condition of the Bill which required 
the payment of one year’s rent. There- 
fore, he was inclined to follow the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson), that that condition 
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should not in all cases ‘be insisted on. 
If he were right, the poor tenants re- 


cently evicted in Connemara would not’ 


reap any benefit from the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had opened 
the debate spoke of the measure as Com- 
munistic ; but they had become accus- 
tomed to that term, and it had lost its 
force. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the method should be loan, not 
gift; but the Prime Minister had said 
that the only difference between loans 
at a small interest and gifts was one of 
degree. Therefore, the objection had 
little force. But, besides, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had a scheme for buyiug up Ireland. 
He remembered that when a scheme 
was proposed of a tentative character to 
deal with about £1,000,000 for a similar 
object to that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he had referred to, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy denounced it as Communistic and 
highly dangerous. We lived and learned, 
and what was then Communistic on a 
small scale was now adopted on a large 
scale. It appeared to him, not only from 
the Government, but from what had 
been recommended by a Committee ap- 
pointed in ‘‘ another place,” that when 
we came to deal with Irish land we had 
to throw political economy to the winds 
in order to make things pleasant to all 
parties, landlord and tenant alike. But 
he derived some consolation from what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had said, that the Church 
Surplus would be sufficient. He thought, 
if they were going in for generous legis- 
lation, the sooner they set about it the 
better. He did not think that the Bill 
was likely to be a precedent for English 
legislation. In England, during the 
recent bad seasons, landlords had made 
very large remissions of rent, varying 
from 75 to 50, 40, 20, and 10 per cent. 
But he was sorry to say that Irish land- 
lords had not in any large number of 
cases shown a similar spirit. He would 
mention another point. If the Bill were 
intended simply to help tenants to pay 
who could not pay, gothing would in- 
duce him to vote for it. He saw no 
reason for the precedence thus given to 
the landlord. But by the Act of last 
year a substantial property in his hold- 
ing was given to the tenant—a property 
which he had always claimed as his due, 
but which had not before been recog: 
nized by legislation, Whether rightly 
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or wrongly, the tenant had become the 
real owner and the landlord a mere rent 
charger. It was that the tenant might 
secure the advantages thus given him 
that he voted for the Bill. It was only 
just to give a fair chance to these tenants 
to enable them to obtain a valuable in- 
terest in their holdings. He did not 
say that the plan proposed was the best, 
although it was, perhaps, the only fea- 
sible one. Perhaps he might be allowed 
to state that, two years ago, when the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
before the House, he made a suggestion 
that the Government should deal with 
the matter by bringing in a Bill for the 
temporary suspension of eviction pend- 
ing the treatment of the whole question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford characterized that proposal 
as being more stringent and severe than 
that of the Government; but he would 
venture to say that if his proposal had 
been carried out the position of matters 
would have been better during the last 
two years than it had been. He believed 
that the Government did right in making 
the system under this Bill a compulsory 
rather than a voluntary one. As re- 
garded the proof which appeared to be 
necessary as to the tenant’s ability to 
pay, they should remember that the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland told them last year 
that that was a matter with which it 
was impossible for any Court to deal. 
He should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in his speech on the second read- 
ing, would inform them how the Court 
was to proceed in reference to that 
matter. He had no doubt that the de- 
tails would be settled and the Arrears 
Bill passed; but he was afraid that, 
after all, it would prove but a very 
temporary expedient. He did not know 
whether hon. Members had read an ac- 
count which appeared in Zhe Daily News 
on Saturday of certain evictions in Conne- 
mara. It was a verysad account. The 
writer said that even if these poor people 
in Connemara had their land rent free, 
he did not know how they would make 
a living. Under such circumstances, a 
plan of State-aided emigration could 
alone do permanent good to Ireland. . 
Mr. GORST said, that, after the 
speech to which they had just listened, 
he could not be surprised at the Prime 
Minister’s discretion in wishing to keep 
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down discussion on this Bill. The right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had also told them that he 
hoped no extraneous matter would be 
brought into the debate. But that was 
impossible, since it was entirely on ex- 
traneous considerations that Parliament 
was asked to consent to its adoption. In 
his opinion, it was one of the most pro- 
fligate measures ever laid before the 
House. ‘The principal objection that 
he had to the Bill was that, under the 
uliat circumstances in which it was 
rought forward, it would be regarded 
by the ignorant public outside, who had 
not their veneration for the constancy 
and consistency of the Prime Minister, 
and more especially by the people of 
Treland, as the price paid by the Go- 
vernment for the Treaty of Kilmainham. 
In the celebrated letter to which refer- 
ence had so frequently of late been 
made, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) spoke of the absolute 
necessity of the settlement of the Arrears 
Question. The little bit about the sup- 
port of Liberal measures was only a hors 
@euwre. The right hon. Gentleman had 
no understanding of any kind with the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork and 
his Friends; but by a strange coincidence 
—as strange as that by which the elder 
Mr. Weller had his coachful of voters 
upset, and to his amazement found a 
certain sum of money awaiting him at 
a certain place—a Bill had been intro- 
duced exactly on the lines mentioned in 
the letter from Kilmainham, and was 
forced upon the House as a necessity of 
the present juncture. Therefore, it was 
not at all unlikely that the notion to 
which he had alluded would rapidly 
spread outside the House if the Bill 
were proceeded with. They should re- 
member the brave words used by the 
Lord Chancellor in 1880 at the Mansion 
House, when resistance to authority first 
commenced. The noble Lord then said— 


“Tt is and always must be one of the first, 
test, and most paramount duties for the 
overnment to maintain the authority of the 
law with firmness and steadiness, and without 
respect to any man who seeks to introduce 
public disorder into the State and to insist that 
the law shall not be obeyed.” 


Why had not the principle then laid 
down by the ford Chancellor been 
carried out? However, instead of in- 
sisting upon the maintenance of law and 
order at all hazards, Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had introduced this Bill, and 

eople out-of-doors would say that they 
had descended into making a bargain 
with those who were responsible for the 
outrages that had occurred in Ireland, 
and that, had it not been for the recent 
Dublin tragedies, they would not have 
introduced this Bill, and have allowed 
law and order to go to the winds. These 
were reasons why, at all events, the 
House should discuss this Bill before 
they passed it. He had been greatly 
surprised when the Prime Minister had 
told them that they were committed to 
the principle of this Bill by the Act of 
last year, and that, indeed, they were 
scarcely at liberty to discuss it, as it was 
simply a corollary of that measure; but 
it would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that the clause bearing upon 
this question which was contained in the 
Act of last year was vehemently opposed, 
and it was only passed by the House of 
Commons because they were told that it 
was the one thing necessary for the 
pacification and contentment of the Irish 
people. Now, however, that the Land 
Act had proved a failure, this Bill was 
to be forced down their throats. What 
was the difference between this Bill and 
the clause of the Act of last year ? Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman had carefully 
slurred over the fact that, while this Bill 
was compulsory, the clause of last year 
was voluntary. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in supporting that clause last year, 
had said that the objections that had 
been urged against it would have been 
perfectly good had the clause been com- 
pulsory, but were unsound, seeing that 
it was voluntary. It had been pointed 
out last year, on behalf of the Fiat 
ment, that the year 1880 had been a 
good one, and that, although the tenants 
might not be able to pny the rents 
of 1878 and 1879, they would be able to 
pay those of 1880 and 1881. Now, how- 
ever, they were told that if the tenants 
would only pay the rent of 1881, the 
rent of 1880, which was in arrear, 
and which they could and ought to 
pay, was to be paid for them out of 
the Consolidated Fund, That was 
to say, it was to come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom. So profligate, however, was 
this Bill, that it would actually create 
arrears where they did not exist, and 
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to pay a nelteer's rent that had already 
been paid. It seemed a strange policy 
to pursue towards the Irish tenants to 
tell them that, because they had refused 
to avail themselves of the Arrears Clause 
of the Act of last year, they were now to 
have their arrears paid for them. What 
assurance had the House that the Go- 
vernment would not come down next 
year and propose that the rent of 1883 
should not be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund? One great objection to 
the Bill was that it would open the most 
extensive frauds upon the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom. That night the right 
hon. Member for Bradford had said that 
it would not be a very easy matter for 
the Court to determine the ability or the 
inability of a tenant to pay his rent ; but 
last year he had used stronger language, 
and had said that it was impossible for 
the Court to determine such a matter. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman or one 
of his Colleagues point out to the House 
how the Court was to fulfil that which 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland last year 
said would be an impossible task? To 
his intense astonishment, the Prime 
Minister recommended that Bill because 
it was so equitable. He should like to 
ask one or two questions on this “‘ equit- 
able” idea. How was it equitable to 
the tenant who had paid—tenants who 
had paid under circumstances of great 
hardship and great personal danger? 
Tenants had been shot who had paid 
their rents; and how would this Bill 
look in the eyes of those men who had 
had the extraordinary courage to fulfil 
their obligations? How was the Bill 
equitable to landlords who had fore- 
gone their rents? They were now ina 
position that their harder neighbours 
who had refused to grant abatement 
were to be benefited under the Bill. 
Was the Bill equitable to those tenants 
who had wasted their money in sedition ? 
It might be true that such tenants had 
not the money now; but where had it 
gone? In subscriptions to the Land 
League, in payments to promote sedi- 
tious purposes. Did they think it was 
equitable to take the money of the 
English taxpayer to replace the money 
spent in sedition? He did not think the 
English taxpayer would consider that 
equitable, Toss, would the Prime 
Minister explain how this Bill was to be 
equitable to the working classes of this 
country? What right had the Govern- 
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ment to take the taxes of the people, paid 
with great difficulty and self-denial, and 
make a present of the money to Irish 
tenants and Irish landlords? That was 
a real hardship. A Member of the 
present Government took a remarkably 
strong view on this subject only in 1881. 
When it was a question of granting com- 
pensation for cattle slaughtered in con- 
nection with the cattle trade, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) was very 
angry at the suggestion that money 
should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund for such a purpose. The words 
of the right hon. Gentleman were— 


‘*T have a very great objection to the pro- 
posal contained in the Bill that compensation 
in the case of the cattle trade should be paid out 
of an Imperial fund, and I will repeat the words 
of Sir George Grey, which to my mind are con- 
clusive. With regard to the payment from 
the Consolidated Fund, Sir George Grey said : 
—‘That the principle of applying the public 
funds to compensate private loss was an ex- 
tremely dangerous one.’ Nothing was more 
likely to lead to reckless expenditure than to 
use the bottomless purse of the nation for such 
a purpose.”’ 


He should like to know how, after 
that, the right hon. Gentleman could be 
a party to this Bill? There was, he 
thought, one consideration which might 
induce.the British taxpayer to sanction 
such a proposal as was contained in this 
Bill. If there was the slightest hope 
that this concession would be the last 
concession, and that this demand on the 
ublic purse for Ireland would be the 
ast demand, then the British taxpayer 
might assent to it. He did not say that 
even then the measure would be eco- 
nomically sound; but he thought the 
people of this country, like certain Mem- 
bers opposite, would be induced to forget 
their political economy. But would any 
Member of the Government get up and 
tell the House that there was the 
slightest hope that this measure would 
be a fixed one? Why, Mr. Davitt had 
said that the Land League was orga- 
nized to effect the complete abolition of 
Trish landlords, and until that work was 
completely accomplished there could be 
no alliance between the people of Ireland 
and the Whig Party in this country. In 
the face of such a declaration from 
the acknowledged Leader of the Land 
League, it would be well for the Repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers of this country 
to pause before they gave their consent 
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to a measure which the Government 
confessed to be contrary to all political 
economy, but which they pressed upon 
the House in the vain and futile hope of 
satisfying the ultimate demands of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it would ill 
become the Representative of the Irish 
Government, who are anxious to get this 
Bill passed, after the great consideration 
and indulgence shown by hon. Members, 
in compressing their speeches, to occupy 
the time of the House at any great 
length ; but I cannot allow the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
just sat down to pass without notice. In 
one respect that speech was very satis- 
factory. I have not been quite certain 
with regard to some of the speeches made 
whether hon. Members at the bottom of 
their hearts liked this Bill or not. But 
about the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member who has just sat down there is 
no doubt whatever. Thehon.and learned 
Member protests against the Bill on be- 
half of several clients, and the first of 
these clients was the British taxpayer— 
the working man—who would be called 
upon to pay a large sum of money to 
meet the debts of the tenant farmers in 
Ireland. On that point I take issue with 
the hon. and learned Member. I have 
constituents with, perhaps, the same in- 
come as the hon. and learned Member ; 
and I venture to say there is absolutely 
no act or object upon which the taxpayers 
of England and Scotland would more will- 
ingly pay money, if they thought that 
money was well laid out, than to bring 
back tranquillity to Ireland. In every re- 
spect it is worth their while to pay it. If 
we look even to the commonest view, that 
of ‘‘ pounds, shillings, and pence ;”’ if we 
look at the Army, Navy, and Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, it surely is worth while 
to make some moderate outlay, if, as I 
shall be able to show, that moderate out- 
lay will do much to restore tranquillity 
to Ireland. Then the hon. and learned 
Member takes up the case of the tenant. 
He says that it is exceedingly hard on 
the tenants who have paid their rent. 
That is a point of view which has been 
spoken upon with very great force by 
several hon. Members in the course of 
the evening. I think those hon. Mem- 
bers have left out of sight what is, per- 
haps, the governing consideration of this 

uestion, why, either by loan or gift— 
have not come to that yet—both sides 
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of the House, at least a very large num- 
ber of Members, think it necessary to 
assist the tenants of Ireland. It is be- 
cause the times have been most excep- 
tional. The hon. and learned Member 
asks whether this is the last case in which 
we shall come forward to assist the ten- 
ants of Ireland? So faras I can remem- 
ber, no instance of this sort, in which 
money has been asked to assist the ten- 
ants of Ireland, can be quoted since the 
Famine of 1846. The reasons why we 
have come forward now are the bad 
years of 1878 and 1879. I only put into 
other words what was said by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford, when I say 
that the sudden rise in Irish agrarian 
crime which took place in 1879-80 was 
connected with the discontent which was 
fostered in an atmosphere of misery. 
There are parts of the country where 
the people could not ‘pay their rents. 
They could not keep body and soul to- 
gether without charitable assistance, and 
the helplessness and despair of these 
people gave the first material thirst for 
agitation, which afterwards spread into 
other districts, and was continued into 
other places where there was not the 
slightest excuse for disorder. That dis- 
order the Government undertake to re- 
press, under the Bill which commends 
itself to the vast majority of the House. 
And, at the same time, it is highly im- 
portant to relieve the distress. Every 
day the Government gets reports of evic- 
tions, and wherever these evictions are 
of tenants who can pay their rents, and 
will not, the Government is very care- 
fully informed by their officers. That 
is not the case with all evictions ; and at 
this moment, in one part of the country, 
men are being turned out of their houses, 
actually by battalions, who are no more 
able to pay the arrears of those bad years 
than they are able to pay the National 
Debt. I have seen a private account 
from a very trustworthy source—from a 
source anyone would allow to be trust- 
worthy—of what is going on in Conne- 
mara. In three days 150 families were 
turned out, numbering 750 persons. At 
the head-quarters of the Union, though 
only one member of each family attended 
to ask for assistance, there was abso- 
lutely a crowd at the door of the work- 
house. It was not the case that these 
poor people belonged to the class of ex- 
travagant tenants. They were not whisky 
drinkers ; they were not in terror of the 
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Land League. One man who owed £8 
borrowed it on the promise of repayment 
in six months with £1 of addition—a 
rate of interest which hon. Members 
could easily calculate—that he might sit 
in his home. The cost of the process of 
eviction amounted to £3 17s. 6d. Iam 
told that in this district there are thou- 
sands in this position—people who have 
been beggared for years, people who 
have been utterly unable to hold up their 
head since those bad years, and whose only 
resource from expulsion from their homes 
is the village money-lender. There are 
some who think the remedy for this is 
emigration. Amongst those I certainly, 
speaking privately, enrol myself. No- 
thing has delighted me more for the 
short time I have been in Ireland than 
the admirable efforts which private en- 
terprize promoted for emigration ; but, 
whatever the ultimate remedy, I agree 
with the practical advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that Parliament 
would do more to mitigate the position 
of these poor people, and give them 
time to look about them, without having 
them turned out of their homes; al- 
though there may be some—lI am told 
that there are not many—who would 
not stay in their homes if this Bill had 
been passed, for the landlord would get 
something in the end, and would not be 
driven to eviction by that necessity, 
which, I am sure, is the only necessity 
which oftens drives landlords to eviction, 
that they get almost nothing from their 
property. As regards the number of 
evictions, I notice that the hon. Members 
expressed dissent when I spoke of this 
measure bringing tranquillity to Ireland. 
I cannot help thinking that the discom- 
fort and uneasiness must at this present 
moment be credited to evictions, because 
I find that in the year 1880 the average 
in each quarter of evictions was 473. In 
1881 the average in each quarter was 
805. [Mr. Sexron: Are these fami- 
lies ?] Yes ; in the first quarter of this 
year, ending in March, the evictions 
amounted to 1,299, and in the month of 
April they have reached 512, which I 
presume to be decidedly the highest 
figure which evictions have yet reached. 
Some of these, no doubt, can pay; but 
after three such years as 1877, 1878, and 
1879, there must be a great deal of em- 
barrassment and destitution. Even as 
regards those in the more prosperous 
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parts of Ireland, I think if we could 

them the advantage of a fresh prep 
a feeling of independence such as they 
and their forefathers never have known, 
we should spread hope and contentment 
throughout Tolan So much as regards 
the tenants. I should like tosay a word 
about the landlords. Is this a real ad- 
vantage to the landlords? I must say 
that if the landlords of the counties of 
Warwickshire, Hampshire, and Wilt- 
shire could get their rents in full for last 
year, and 50 percent forthe two years that 
precede it, they would think themselves 
exceedingly lucky. I do not wonder 
that the accounts sent us by a very emi- 
nent special Resident Magistrate are 
that the landlords will gladly except the 
payment of arrears as proposed. The 
landlord will get in some cases what he 
must have long considered to be a very 
bad and hopeless debt. There are Irish 
estates where there are arrears of ex- 
tremely old standing, going as far back 
as 1847. Now, I have no doubt that 
some discussion will arise upon this 
point, whether we ought not to place a 
limit to the arrears and say that no 
arrears incurred previous to 1877-8-9 
should be taken into account. On the 
other hand, any backward limitation 
would interfere with that which the Irish 
Government consider the main purpose 
of the Bill. The essence of the Bill is 
the clearance of accounts all through 
Ireland once for all ; and it is impossible 
to call upon the landords compulsorily 
to do their part unless you allow them 
to bring before the Land Commission 
all arrears whatsoever they can prove to 
the Land Commission to be genuine. It 
is said that the door will be open to 
fraud, but no respectable landlord will 
allow his tenant to say Ite is insolvent if 
he were not so; and it is, moreover, the 
landlord’s interest to press him for all 
the rent he can get. In making pre- 
liminary inquiries, the Government have 
found no difficulty in ascertaining from 
its officers in Ireland on what estates 
two years’ arrears are owing and on 
what estates there are more. I believe 
that hon. Members will be astonished 
when they see this Return and find that 
the amount is not nearly so great as they 
imagine. The Government will keep 
its mind open to suggestions such as 
that of the hon. Member for Tyrone; 
but, whatever the new Court may be, I 
do not see why it should have any greater 
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difficulty in ascertaining a tenant’s in- 
ability to pay than the Bankruptcy Court 
has in ascertaining how much a bank- 
rupt can pay in the pound. It is said 
that this Bit will demoralize the coun- 
try. In the first place, there is one 
clause the very opposite to demoralizing, 
upon which too much stress cannot be 
laid. By Sub-section 1, paragraph A, 
a tenant is bound to pay in full the 
rent beginning at Michaelmas, 1880, or 
the landlord must have remitted it. That 
year is the one in which the anti-rent 
agitation took itsmost acute form. Ido 
not want to enter at any length into 
that subject ; but hon. Members will see 
that no more moral obligation could be 
laid upon the tenants of Ireland than 
that they should be obliged to pay the 
rent of that particular year. As to the 
question of this payment of arrears 
being by gift instead of by loan, I do 
not see the drawbacks that some profess 
to see. There are circumstances in which 
proceeding by loan is a very good thing, 
and the Irish people have before now 
shown themselves perfectly fit to be 
trusted with money on loan. Since 
1822 there has been a disposition to lend 
money to the fishermen in the maritime 
counties of the South and West, for the 
purpose of providing them with boats 
and nets; £38,000 has been lent in 
that manner, and of that £10,000 is now 
outstanding ; the money is always repaid 
within two or three years at most, and, 
notwithstanding all the terrible chances 
of the sea, the Commissioners have had 
to write off little more than £1,000 as 
bad debts. At the present moment there 
is a Bill before the House for modifying 
the management of these loans, entitled 
the Reproductive Loans Fund Bill. But 
to lend money in order that it may be 
made productive and to lend it to pay 
off debts are different things. I fail to 
see the analogy, also, between this case 
and that of the loans to landlords for 
the relief of distress. Those loans were 
lent for the Rurpore of making repro- 
ductive works. In public as in private 
life it is found to be very bad policy to 
lend money in order to pay off debts. 
The Government have tried both sys- 
tems. In India the Government in some 
cases bargained with the Zemindars to 
excuse the ryots their arrears, and they 
in turn remitted them; and that is ex- 
actly the course the Government now 


propose to take in Ireland. But where 
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the Government was practically the 
landlord, dealing directly with the ryots, 
the arrears were made chargeable as a 
loan on the land; but in two or three 
years it was found that the debt could 
not be recovered, and the arrears were 
remitted altogether. The tithe arrears 
in Ireland are another instance. Then 
the Government bargained with the 
clergy to excuse arrears of tithes to the 
farmers on their paying a composition 
of two-thirds of a year’s tithes. The 
Government intended to recover the 
arrears from the tenants, and they did 
recover some; but when the Attorney 
General had recovered £12,000, at an 
expense of £20,000 to the Treasury, the 
remainder was given up as a bad debt. 
The reason for that is plain. At that 
time the Irish tenants were paying a 
rent which most hon. Members believed, 
one year with another, to be more than 
they could afford. How could they pay 
the arrears of the tithes in addition? 
The essential feature of the Land Act 
as it passed both Houses of Parliament 
was that no tenant should pay more than 
a fair rent. How could they tack to 
that a tax which it was acknowledged 
no tenant could pay? The hope of the 
Government now is, that every tenant 
may start fair, at a fair rent from this 
time, and for this they are willing to 
strain a good many points, and submit 
themselves to a good many charges, and 
to some very trenchant and formidable 
arguments, which are, in all respects, 
not, perhaps, easy to answer. They may 
be doing violence to some old economical 
theories, just as they have been obliged 
in the case of the Prevention of Crime 
Bill to do more violence to other theories 
which they hold a good deal dearer. 
Powerful speeches have been made in 
great number upon this Bill, and 
will be made; but the trath is, that 
powerful speeches have been made in 
grest plenty about Ireland, and what 
reland wants now is some quiet, 
silent, peaceful administration. I do 
not claim that this Bill is approved by 
every Irish individual Member ; but the 
Irish Government believe that it pleases 
the Irish people and has their confidence. 
An hon. Member asked us the other 
night whether we intended to insist 
equally on both Bills? One, he said, 
does not please the whole Liberal Party, 
whereas the other, the Crime Prevention 
Bill, practically pleases the whole of it, 
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I did not see any such visible signs of 
exultation in regard to the Prevention 
of Crime Bill; but the Government hold 
this Bill—I will not say more necessary, 
or less necessary, or as necessary as the 
other—but they hold it to be absolutely 
necessary. There are times when the 
safety of the people is the supreme law, 
and the Government think that the time 
has come when it is necessary to press a 
measure which is repugnant to a good 
many people in Ireland, and of which all 
Irishmen are ashamed even if they think 
it necessary ; at the same time, to draw 
back what Ireland welcomes is a policy 
to which the Government will never 
consent. The one measure will be an 
engine of fear to evil-doers, but the other 
will be a source of hope to an important 
part of the innocent population. With- 
out both these measures, the Irish Ex- 
ecutive cannot hope to tranquillize the 
country; but with them, at any rate, 
they will resolutely, if hardly cheerfully, 
undertake the task. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
think I may say, for everybody who 
sits on this side of the House, that 
we heartily appreciate the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
Trevelyan), in a very anxious moment, 
has undertaken the duties of his Office. 
I should be very sorry indeed to place 
any obstacle in his way in the fulfilment 
of his arduous duties; but, at the same 
time, I must point out that the speech he 
has made to-night is somewhat wide of 
the Amendment under discussion, for that 
Amendment raises one point, and a very 
vital point—namely, that whatever ad- 
vance is made should be made by way 
of loan rather than by way of gift. I 
have myself had an Amendment upon 
the Notice Paper in the same direction, 
which, however, I have withdrawn. My 
Amendment, perhaps, went a little fur- 
ther than that of my right hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth )now under discussion. 
I quite agree with many hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken, that an Arrears Bill 
is more or less a necessity in Ireland ; 
but what many of us on this side, and 
certainly a considerable number on the 
other side, contend, is, that there is no 
necessity in any Arrears Bill to make 
the advance to the tenants a gift instead 
of a loan. This raises a consideration 
which is, perhaps, wider than any which 
has hitherto been discussed It seems 
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that a good many hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken do not exactly understand 
what is meant by this Bill. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand) stated that he deemed the Bill 
to be necessary in order to enable the 
tenant to acquire certain rights, in- 
cluding the right of selling his interest 
in his holding. Every tenant in Ireland 
at this moment has a saleable interest 
in his holding. But that is not the 
object of this Bill. The object of this 
Bill is in one sense to stop evictions, 
but evictions can equally be stopped 
whether the money be advanced for the 
payment of rent by loan or by gift. The 
complaint of the tenants is this—that 
they have under the Land Act a right to 
submit their claims to have a fair rent 
fixed to the tribunal appointed by the 
Act of last Session; but a certain time, 
owing to the block of the Land Court, 
must elapse before their claims can 
come under the consideration of the 
Sub-Commissioners, and in the mean- 
time, owing to the arrears of rent which 
they are unable to pay, they are liable 
to eviction, and consequently unable to 
obtain that adjustment which they seek. 
That is the real ground of complaint. 
It has nothing to do with the saleable 
right of the interest which the tenant 
has in his holding. Perhaps I go fur- 
ther than my hon. Friends. I admit 
that an Arrears Bill is necessary, and I 
say that whatever Arrears Bill is passed 
ought to be passed quickly; but when 
we are asked to make an advance of an 
unlimited sum which is to be charged 
on the Consolidated Fund by way of 
gift to those tenants in Ireland who are 
unable to pay their arrears of rent, 
there are certain questions we have a 
right to ask the Government, and unless 
these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative we have a right to alter the 
Bill. Now, this Bill is brought into the 
the House, as far as we are able to 
understand, in order to comply with the 
first terms of a certain treaty of which 
we have heard a great deal. I am quite 
ready to admit that I will concede what- 
ever objection I have to this Bill, if 
the Government can satisfy me upon 
two points—namely, that the evil from 
which Ireland is sufferin ually 
affects all the tenants, and that the 
tenants have honestly attempted to pay 
their obligations. As far as Iam my- 
self concerned, I have no objection to 
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make a large gift to Ireland, if it can be 
conclusively shown that the agrarian 
war which has been carried on during 
the past two years is about to cease, 
and that there is to be peace between 
the Government and the Land League. 
But we have no such evidence. All we 
know is that this Bill is practically a 
truce between certain members of the 
Land League and the Government ; but 
it is tolerably certain that that truce, so 
far from leading to permanent peace, 
will be utilized by many of those from 
whom it has been obtained to re- 
organize and strengthen their forces, in 
order that they may continue the war. 
If hon. Gentlemen have any doubt on 
that point, let me just read to them an 
extract from a recent speech of one of 
the Leaders. Myhon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
has already read an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Michael Davitt at Man- 
chester, and perhaps the House will 
allow me to read another. Mr. Davitt 
is no braggart; he means what he says. 
The speech was not a rhetorical effusion. 
It was written and read, and at the end 
of it he said that he is the “sleepless 
and incessant opponent of English mis- 
government and Irish landlordism,” and 
he goes on to say— 

“T tell the Prime Minister that though the 
Arrears Bill may lead his Government over a 
temporary difficulty, the very next season of 
scarcity or famine that unpropitious seasons 
will bring upon Ireland will re-open the Irish 
Land Question and call into play the same 
passions and provoke the same strife between 
conflicting influences that have brought the 
Land League into existence and forced the 
hands of an unwilling Legislature.”’ 


Therefore, the first fact this House has 
to face is this—that if we pass this Bill 
we are creating a precedent, and that as 
soon as bad times occur again in Ireland 
exactly the same demands will be made 
on the Consolidated Fund for the pur- 
pose of enabling tenants who are un- 
able to pay their rents to liquidate their 
arrears. But there is another question, 
and one which I confess concerns me a 
great deal more than any novel prece- 
dent this Bill may establish. I think it 
is tolerably evident, not only from the 
speech of Mr. Davitt, but also clear from 
the language which has been used in 
this House by the hon. Member for Tip- 

erary (Mr. Dillon)—who is equally 

earless and equally honest in the ex- 
pression of his opinions—that a fresh 
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agitation will shortly be opened in Ire- 
land, and that that agitation would pro- 
bably be conducted by the same organi- 
zation, although on different lines, as 
the agitation which has been carried on 
by the Land League. If that be the 
case, the question I want to put to the 
Government is this—In what condition 
would you find yourselves, to oppose 
any new agitation, if you pass this Bill, 
which is known to be a Land League 
Bill, and which is purposely framed to 
indemnify their adherents to the detri- 
ment of those who have loyally and 
honestly fulfilled their obligations? Do 
you believe that in the coming contest, 
which is perfectly certain, you will have 
given any encouragment to men to act 
loyally and honestly? If I were a Land 
Leaguer, I would support this Bill by 
every power at my disposal; but it is 
because I am not a Land Leaguer that 
I am bound to protest against the public 
funds being applied in such a manner 
as must tend to promote an Association 
which the Prime Minister, a short time 
back, pronounced to be propagating the 
principles of public plunder. I do not 
for a moment dispute that the Govern- 
ment are honest in their denuncia- 
tion of certain acts of the Land League; 
but the complaint I make against 
them is this—that whenever they in- 
dulge in violent denunciation of that 
Land League and apply opprobrious 
terms to its Leaders and call on loyal 
men to support them in all parts of the 
Kingdom, they, somehow, afterwards, 
by some thoughtless or foolish acts, 
utterly frustrate the effect of their own 
denunciations, and positively advance 
the fortunes of the organization they 
have so strongly condemned. Take this 
very question of arrears. What has 
happened as regards arrears? Three 
separate proposals have been made by 
the Government during the past two 
years. ‘The first proposal was the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, which 
practically embodied the proposals of a 
most prominent member of the Land 
League. I myself happened to be in 
Ireland during the whole of the autumn 
which followed that Session, and I say, 
most unhesitatingly, that I never met a 
man in the North of Ireland who did 
not express his opinion that the Govern- 
ment, by taking up that measure in the 
manner which they did, did more to ad- 
vance the fortunes of the Land League 
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than anything else. I know that cer- 
tain Cabinet Ministers informed their 
audiences that it was the rejection by 
the House of Lords of that measure 
which added so much to the power of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and his Colleagues. They can- 
not labour under a more absolute delu- 
sion. It was not the rejection of that 
Bill by the House of Lords that assisted 
the Land League in Ireland, but the in- 
troduction of the measure by the Go- 
vernment. That Bill, although I admit 
it was brought in with the best possible 
intentions, made this most extraordinary 
proposal, that where the debtor was un- 
able to fulfil his obligations to his cre- 
ditor, he was, under certain conditions, 
to claim compensation from his creditor. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), in a very able and, I am 
bound to say, logical letter, showed that 
that Bill, introduced by the Government, 
was the commencement of an agitation 
and an outcry which resulted in the 
‘no rent” manifesto. And now the 
Government, for the second time, in 
dealing with this Arrears Bill, have 
taken up a measure that was intro- 
duced by four of the most prominent 
members of the Land League, which 
Bill was avowedly brought in for the 
purpose of saving the adherents of the 
Land League from the consequences of 
their own conduct in refusing to pay 
rent. Now, I ask anybody, putting all 
political and Party considerations on 
one side—[ Lronical cheers from the Minis- 
terial Benches.|—I believe the question 
we are discussing to-night raises a far 
larger issue. Those hon. Gentlemen 
who derisively cheered my last observa- 
tion possibly did not hear the speeches 
which were made in the earlier part of 
the evening by a number of Irish Mem- 
bers who sit behind the Government. 
None of them went so far as to say that 
they would vote against the Bill, but it 
was pretty clear that the only reason 
they did not say they would do so was 
that they were afraid of embarrassing 
the Government. Every one of them, 
and none more than the hon. Member for 
the County of Oork (Mr. Shaw), pointed 
out the unquestionable danger of mak- 
ing a free gift to the tenants of Ireland, 
who have, during the past two or three 
years, declined, or been unable, to pay 
their rents, because they know per- 
fectly well that it would be the greatest 
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deterrent to those men who, in spite of 
intimidation, have honestly complied 
with their obligations and paid their 
rents, if they found that the only notice 
taken of them is that they are abso- 
lutely excluded from the benefit of the 
measure which compensates many of 
those who have intimidated them. I 
could not help being struck by an inci- 
dent which occurred before we arrived 
at the discussion of this Bill. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick) asked the Prime Minister if 
he had any proposal to make to com- 
pensate those tenants who have been 
subjected to outrage, and even mur- 
dered, because they had paid thei~ 
rents, and whose families are, in conse- 
quence, destitute ? What was the reply 
of the Prime Minister? He said that 
this was a question which was to be re- 
legated to the Irish Government; and, 
I understood him to say, that the Impe- 
rial Government would be guided by 
their opinion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I said it 
must be referred to the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: “ It 
must be referred to the Irish Govern- 
ment.’’ Quite so; but I understood him 
to say further, that by their opinion the 
Imperial Government would be more or 
less guided. I quite admit, and I make 
every allowance for, the difficulty of any 
one in the position of the Prime Minis- 
ter having to answer a question of that 
kind, which, perhaps, may have been 

ut to him without very long Notice; 
but what effect will it have upon the 
susceptible and quick-witted people of 
Ireland, when a question is asked of the 
Government as to what compensation 
will be made to the families of men 
who have loyally fulfilled their contracts 
and been murdered, and they are told 
that it is treated by the Government as 
a subordinate question which must be 
sent over to Ireland in order to see what 
the Irish Government may have to say 
to it, while, at the same time, the pro- 
posal to compensate tenants who have 
possibly dishonestly repudiated the pay- 
ment of rent for two or three years is 
pushed forward by the whole a of 
the Government. I regret that the Prime 
Minister was not able to give a more 
satisfactory answer to a question of such 
extreme importance. It seems to me, 
therefore, that, simple as at first it may 
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seem, the issue as to whether this grant 
should be by loan or by gift raises 
most important considerations. At the 
same time, I should be very sorry to 
ignore in any way the great difficulties 
which surround the question. Last year 
the proposal of the Government was 
that money might be advanced to the 
tenants on certain terms. I then pointed 
out to the Government that they had ex- 
cepted from the clause the necessity of 
compelling the tenant to prove his in- 
ability to pay ; and the reply made, more 
than once by the Government, was that 
it would not be possible for the tenant 
to prove his inability. Now, curiously 
enough, although a year has elapsed 
since then, in this Bill the tenant is 
to prove his inability, but it is a very 
curious kind of inabi'ity. All he has 
to show is that he is unable to dis- 
charge the arrears—it may be through 
drunkenness, it may be through dis- 
honesty, it may be entirely his own 
fault—but all he has to show is that he 
has spent all the money which he other- 
wise should have spent in payment of 
rent, and then he is to get a free gift 
from the State. It seems to me to be a 
most extraordinary proposal. Now, Sir, 
what I object to concerning the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland 
is, that they scarcely ever say the same 
thing on the same question twice. I 
took the trouble the other day to look 
back to the arguments which were ad- 
duced last year on behalf of the Arrears 
Bill, and certainly they are not such ar- 

ments as would be adduced this year. 

ast year my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) pointed out to the Prime Mi- 
nister the constant concessions which 
had been made to Ireland without much 
result ; and the Prime Minister replied 
somewhat indignantly, and lectured us 
very much for our ignorance of certain 
facts. Now, these facts were remarkable. 
He asked if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (SirStafford 
Northcote) was aware that there was no 
country in Europe which during the last 
30 years had more advanced in wealth 
and prosperity than Ireland? That is 
not exactly the kind of argument which 
suggests itself in reference to an Arrears 
Bill. The right hon.Gentleman then went 
on to say that, with the exception of one 
class of offences, there was no country 
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had been made with respect to obedience 
to the law. The Prime Minister said, 
further, that in Ireland, where jurors 
could not be relied upon to convict upon 
the clearest evidence, the number of 
convictions for criminal charges were 
larger in proportion than the convictions 
in this country. He then proceeded to 
take us severely to task for our ignorance 
of the history of the country, and he 
urged that we were unable to under- 
stand the condition of Ireland. This 
year, again, we find a statement made 
on behalf of this Bill which is ab- 
solutely antagonistic to the statement 
so confidently made last year. The 
main argument in support of this Bill 
is, that it isin accord with Irish opinion. 
The Prime Minister relied very much on 
that fact some time back, when a dis- 
cussion took place upon the Bill of the 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Red- 
mond). Now, what is meant by Irish 
opinion? Last year, when hon. Gentle- 
men who belonged to the Land League 
were in prominent collision with the 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister reminded us that the 
majority of those who opposed him could 
not arrogate to themselves that they 
represented Ireland. But now, has a 
single Conservative Member been con- 
sulted in reference to this Arrears Bill? 
And, judging from the speeches delivered 
from the other side of the House, I 
should say that the opinion of no Irish 
Liberal Member has been taken. If 
the opinion of any Irish Member on the 
other side of the House has been taken, 
it seems to me that it has only been 
taken to be rejected. The reason is 
tolerably obvious. In the letter written 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) from Kilmainham, 
he imposes this preliminary obligation 
upon the Government— 


‘The prenenet you have described to me, as 
suggested in some quarters, of making a loan, 
over however many years the payment might be 
spread, should be absolutely rejected for reasons 
which I have already explained to you. If the 
Arrears Question be settled upon the lines 
indicated by us, I have every confidence—a con- 
fidence shared by my Colleagues—that the exer- 
tions which we should be able to make strenu- 
ously and unremittingly, would be effective in 
stopping outrages and intimidation of all 


And this was part of the accomplishment 
of the programme, which enabled the 


in Europe in which so great an advance | hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
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Parnell) and his Friends cordially to 
co-opérate with the Liberal Party. 


-What is the result? I have here a 


paper published in Ireland which has a 
large circulation. It is called United 
Ireland. What does that paper say 
about the Arrears Bill? Does it give 
the Government any credit for the Bill ? 
Of course not. To whom do they give 
the credit for the Bill? The writer 
says— 

‘“‘Mr. Gladstone is following Mr. Parnell’s 

advice about obliterating arrears, and time will 
vindicate his wisdom. He is lagging and stam- 
mering over the rest of Mr. Parnell’s plan for 
giving vitality to the Land Act.” 
So that now, because the Government 
wish to conciliate a certain number of 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, whom 
they denounced in a violent manner last 
year, they absolutely repudiate the ad- 
vice of their own Friends, and bring in a 
Bill which they mainly recommend to 
the House and the country because they 
say it is in accordance with that Irish 
opinion which only a short time back 
they associated with objects of the most 
improper kind. I want the House to 
consider what must be the effect of this 
upon the loyal inhabitants of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister insisted that the Bill should be 
in accordance with Irish opinion, and 
he arraigned the opinion of certain hon. 
Gentlemen sitting below the Gangway. 
The memory of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is singularly retentive; and if he 
will only study the speech which he de- 
livered on the Proved | reading of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. 
Redmond), he will, I think, see that one 
of the conditions which he then laid 
down for the Bill was that it was es- 
sential it should be in accordance with 
Irish opinion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of all sections. 
What I said was, that it was most de- 
sirable it should be in accordance with 
Irish opinion of all sections. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
all agree that if the Government could 
make a proposal in accordance with Irish 
opinion of all sections, it would be 
most desirable ; but, unfortunately, the 
opinion of all those who stuck to you in 
the crisis through which you have been 

assing, and who have, in consequence, 

een subjected to much obloquy, intimi- 
dation, and even outrage, you have now 
scattered to the four winds for the pur- 
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ua of Tet the arrangement you 
ave made with hon. Gentlemen whom 
you had imprisoned on the charge of 
intimidation and treason. The result of 
so throwing over your Friends can havo 
but one effect, and that is a pernicious 
effect on Ireland. And now, Br let me 
refer for a moment to figures. Last 
year it was estimated that the amount 
which might be gained would be from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000 on the Bill of 
last year. This year it is estimated to 
be about £2,000,000, and I wish to 
put a question to the Government on 
that point. Does this increase from 
£1,000,000, which was the maximum 
last year, to £2,000,000 this year, arise 
because you are about to give more 
favourable conditions than you did last 
year, or because the arrears have 
grown by £1,000,000 since last year? 
That, I think, is a vital question. Last 
year there was not a bad harvest in 
Ireland. The ‘‘no rent” manifesto was 
issued about Qctober last, and therefore 
if the arrears have grown by £1,000,000 
between the present date and last year, 
it is tolerably certain that it has not 
grown in consequence of bad weather 
and bad crops, but in consequence of 
the obedience which was shown to the 
‘(no rent” manifesto issued on behalf 
of the Land League. Now, Sir, what I 
am afraid of—and I may as well frankly 
state my fear—is this. I am much afraid 
that in a few months you will have an 
agitation in Ireland for the repeal of 
the Union. Supposing such an agitation 
is started, have you not placed in the 
hands of those who would conduct that 
agitation an almost irresistible argument 
which you could offer to the minds of 
its audiences, particularly in the North 
of Ireland, if they are able to show that 
the result of their agitation hitherto has 
been that all those who oppose them 
have been intimidated, that certain of 
them have lost their lives, have had 
their flocks mutilated, their farm build- 
ings burned, and that those who refused 
to pay rent, and who were possibly the 
very persons who were engaged in these 
nefarious practices of molesting their 
neighbours, came off scot-free, and are 
to be compensated at the expense of the 
State? They will be in a position to 
offer arguments which, I am afraid, will 
be almost irresistible to the audiences 
they may have to address. So far, I am 
unable to follow the debate; and the 
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speech of the Prime Minister seems to 
me to be no argument whatever in fa- 
vuor of making this grant a gift; be- 
cause, if any argument could possibly be 
offered in favour of any proposal on the 
face of the earth, the Prime Minister is 
the person to offer it. What was the 
assertion—I cannot call it an argument 
—he made? He insisted—and I think 
he properly insisted—in the way of ar- 
gument, that if the State now endeavours 
to assist the tenants in settling their 
arrears, that settlement should be com- 
pulsory ; but he seems to think you can 
only combine compulsion with a gift. I 
fail altogether to follow that contention. 
Last year he pointed out that the Arrears 
Clause had failed. It obviously has 
failed; but it has failed on account of 
three conditions, which no longer exist, 
or which, if they do, can be easily put 
aside. The first was that the clause was 
optional. The House now declares it 
compulsory. The second was that the 
rate of interest at which the loan was to 
be made to the tenant was a high rate 
of interest—I believe 3} per cent—and 
repayable in 15 years. It is within the 
ower of the House to substitute a much 
ower rate of interest. The third con- 
dition, I believe, which caused the 
failure of the clause in the Bill of last 
year, was the issue of the “no rent”’ 
manifesto, which unsettled the tenants’ 
minds, because it is perfectly clear that 
if they were called on in all parts of the 
country to refuse to pay rents, they were 
not likely to make arrangements for the 
settlement of arrears. All these condi- 
tions are absent from the present Bill ; 
and, therefore, it seems to me that we 
are making the grant a gift, without in 
any way affecting the efficacy of the 
measure which contained the principle 
of making the grant a loan. Let me 
point out one of the obvious advantages 
of making the grant a loan rather than 
a gift. Suppose you were to make a 
loan at a low rate of interest, say 1} 
per cent; no doubt, in one sense, it 
would be a gift. That is perfectly true 
—l[ronteal cheers from the Minsterial 
“ayn BR ie wait a minute. It would 
be a gift; but, assuming, as I suppose 
would be the case, that the Government 
raised the money at 3 per cent, instead of 
making a present of £2,000,000 to the 
tenants in Ireland, they would diminish 
the interest by £30,000 a-year, and be 
able to deduct that from their expen- 
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diture of £60,000. If they advanced 
money at 14 per cent, they would be 
able to raise £4,000,000 by loan, and 
yet charge no more to the Consolidated 
Fund than by giving £2,000,000; and 
they would be able—which I think is 
most essential to the settlement of this 
Arrears Question—to deal with the 
arrears at a higher level than that fixed 
in this Bill—namely, a £30 valuation. 
I have been reminded that if the money 
were advanced at that low rate of inte- 
rest, you would be making, to a certain 
extent, a gift to the tenant; but any- 
body who has had anything to do with 
tenants in Ireland is aware that there is 
nothing they so much detest as an in- 
crease of rent, no matter from what 
cause it arises. And if those who fol- 
lowed the Land League and assisted in 
carrying out the “no rent”’ manifesto 
found that the result of refusing to pay 
rent was that they had their rent raised 
for the next 15 years by means of the 
loan advanced to them, it would bea 
good reminder to them during the next 
15 years not to have anything to do with 
the same practices. Sir, I think I have 
stated what has been to me the almost 
conclusive objection to the principle on 
which this Bill is framed—namely, that 
of making a free gift to the tenants of 
Ireland for the satisfaction of their 
arrears of rent; but, perhaps, before I 
sit down, the House will allow me to say 
a few words upon a question which has 
been often put by hon. Members who 
represent English constituencies. It is 
often asked why the Irish Land Question 
isso constantly cropping up, and why we 
cannot get rid of it? I believe I can 
give an answer to that question in a 
simple sentence. The Agrarian Ques- 
tion in Ireland is founded on a difficulty 
which the Government will not attempt 
to touch. All they will do» is to try to 
remove the grievances which arise from 
it. The difficulty is the want of employ- 
ment and excessive competition for the 
occupation of land; and the Bill of last 
year did not decrease competition, but 
decreased the value of the thing com- 
peted for. It has been said by the Mi- 
nister who dealt with this subject that 
you must get rid of the principles of 
political economy—banish them to the 
poste Saturn, where, by the way, they 

ave since remained. But I want to put 
this question. Do hon. Members believe 
that in dealing with, perhaps, the most 
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difficult of all economical problems—the 
system of land tenure—they can so 
banish the principles of political eco- 
nomy, and not again have to face difficul- 
ties which invariably occur where eco- 
nomic principle is overthrown? If you 
desire to maintain an industry which, 
without protection, cannot exist, every- 
one knows that the result is that the 
nation is called upon to contribute to 
that industry. And thisgift of £2,000,000 
to the tenants of Ireland is the first sum 
which the nation is called upon to pay 
in order to protect and bolster up the 
obsolete system of agriculture in Ireland, 
which, without this bounty, cannot exist. 
I believe it was stated that there were 
some 200,000 tenants who it was thought 
would avail themselves of this Bill; but 
it has also been calculated by some of 
the most eminent authorities—by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin and others who visited 
Ireland—that there are at least 100,000 
families who, even if they had their 
land rent free, would not be maintained 
by it. I hear, too, that some of the 
Sub-Commissioners, men whose politi- 
eal opinions are exactly the reverse of 
those which I hold, and who were ap- 
pointed to perform certain functions in 
the West of Ireland, are most painfully 
impressed with the miserable condition 
of the population in that part of the 
country. Last year two proposals were 
made with reference to that struggling 
population which were very worthy of 
the consideration of this House; and 
the first of these emanated from hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House be- 
low the Gangway, who suggested that 
facilities might be afforded to that popu- 
lation to migrate to those parts of Ire- 
land where the population was less 
dense. Now, it must be remembered 
that the Land Tenure Clauses in the 
Bill of last year put an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of that plan; for every 
occupying tenant has a property in his 
holding, no matter how large, which 
you cannot force him to sell. The second 
proposal was that of emigration. I can 
sympathize with hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland who, recollecting the terrible 
scenes which occurred during the Famine 
of 1848, entertain a strenuous objection 
to a system of emigration, and can un- 
derstand their sympathy with the feel- 
ings which the poor cottiers have for 
their homes. Nevertheless, as long as 
these people remain where they are, it 
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is to my mind perfectly certain that this 
relief which you are giving them is but a 
transient relief ; and, as Mr. Davitt says, 
when bad seasons occur you will have 
a renewal of agitation. If I have spoken 
warmly in the course of the observa- 
tions which I have felt it my duty to 
make upon this question, it is because I 
am certainly impressed with the great 
danger of passing this Bill in the form 
which the Riaamans propose. I should 
be glad if the Government could meet 
what I believe is the wish of the great 
majority of the House, by converting 
this grant into a loan. In that case 
they would, in my opinion, have the cor- 
dial co-operation of hon. Members on 
this side. I believe that we are on the 
eve of a new struggle in Ireland, more 
serious than those which have preceded 
it; and I confess I cannot bring myself 
to assent to a Bill the result of which, 
in its present shape, must be to invite 
a large number of persons who have 
hitherto been more honest to swell the 
ranks of those who are endeavouring, 
in the impressive words of the Prime 
Minister, to march through rapine to 
the disintegration of the Empire. 
Cotonrt NOLAN said, that the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord 
George Hamilton) had spoken several 
times in the course of his speech of 
the economical view which ought to 
be taken of the Government proposal, 
and he urged that assistance given to 
the Irish tenants should be in the shape 
of a loan and not of a gift. In doing 
so, the noble Lord had touched the very 
heart of the difficulty, and had shown 
that, in the present case, the proposal to 
proceed by way of loan was impracti- 
cable. Because it must be remembered 
that they were dealing with the poorest 
part of the Irish population—the only 
part that was allowed to come under the 
operation of the Bill—from whom, if the 
proposal were adopted, the loan would 
have to be recovered by annual instal- 
ments of, say, 10s. or 15s. from each 
tenant. Now, as the number of these 
poor people was set down at 200,000, he 
asked by what machinery this collection 
could be effected ? The thing was abso- 
lutely impossible except at a cost greater 
than the amount of the money advanced. 
He might be told that other loans had 
been made, but to that he replied that 
no loans of the same kind had been 
made; and, moreover, in the case of for- 
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mer loans, the money had been advanced 
and collected through the Poor Law 
Guardians. If the loan in the present 
instance were made compulsory, it would 
have to be collected from the very poorest 
of the people ; and this, for the reasons 
he had stated, would be found to be a 
very inconvenient task. But there was 
another observation of the noble Lord to 
which he would refer. The noble Lord 
actually said, in the course of his speech, 
that this money must be collected from 
these people during a period of 15 years 
as a kind of punishment, and by way of 
giving them a lesson for the future. All 
he would say with regard to that was 
that it would be a very strange way of 
carrying on the policy of conciliation to- 
wards Ireland to adopt such a method. 
He regretted that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was 
not in his place, because he wished to 
point out that the present Bill did not 
touch anything beyond the Ist of No- 
vember, 1881; and that, therefore, the 
very ingenious argument he had put for- 
ward on the subject of the ‘‘ hanging 
gale” fell to the ground. Again, all the 
Members who had spoken in the course 
of the debate of that evening had al- 
luded to the sum to be paid on account 
of arrears as £2,000,000, which sum they 
said was to come out of the public purse. 
But that was entirely a mistake. The 
bulk of the money would come from a 
purely Irish source, and no more than 
£500,000 would be paid out of the 
National Exchequer. Of course, he ap- 
preciated what had been done by the 
Prime Minister; but he was bound to 
point out that in ordinary times Ireland 

aid £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 to the 

ational Exchequer more than her fair 
share of the total expenses of the country; 
and it was no great thing that perhaps 
in the course of eight or nine years 
£500,000 of this was returned. If it 
was said that the British taxpayer was 
paying this money out of his own pocket, 

e thought that it was only fair that a 
balance should be struck between the 
two countries, and this would show that 
Great Britain got the benefit of a large 
amount of Irish money under the pre- 
sent system. He was anxious to say a 
few words with respect to his own con- 
stituency, which had so often been re- 
ferred to. The statements as to a por- 
tion of that constituency —Connemara— 


were perfectly true, and he was bound to | 
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say that evictions in very large numbers 
had taken place, and were going on at 
the present time. He did not blame the 
landlords ; but he would mention that 
one of the great proprietors there, who 
owned some 200,000 acres, having been 
asked to remit some of the arrears, re- 
fused to do so, unless the tenants con- 
tracted themselves out of the Land Act, 
and agreed to pay the present rents for 
the next 15 years. Nearly all the tenants 
were liable to eviction for three or four 
years’ rent. Another point was that 
heavy law costs had been incurred by 
the tenants in some portions of the con- 
stituency ; and he believed that, if the 
Prime Minister did not make some pro- 
vision for these, the poor people in ques- 
tion would be very little benefited by 
the proposed legislation. As a great 
deal had been said on the subject of 
emigration, he would point out that the 
very best system of emigration already 
existed in Ireland. There was in almost 
every parish an Association, by means 
of which persons could get over to 
America; and the arrangements were 
such that on their arrival the emigrants 
found friends waiting to receive them, 
and, in many cases, a home ready for 
them on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He believed the Government were right 
in their endeavour to do something to 
wipe out these arrears in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Baron Henry De Worms.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As it is possible, 
judging from the speeches delivered in 
the course of this debate, and the man- 
ner in which it has been deemed neces- 
sary by some hon. Members on a ques- 
tion of great importance to enter into 
extraneous matter, that this debate may 
extend over many weeks, { hope the 
House will not consent to the Motion for 
Adjournment. We made the most urgent 
appeals a few nights ago to Gentlemen 
in every quarter of the House entreating 
them most earnestly to forego much that 
they desired to say on a farlarger measure 
than this—the Prevention of Crime Bill. 
Looking at this measure, I hope we may 
be allowed to do what I think we are in 
a position to do—namely, to bring the 
debate on this Bill to a close. With 
regard to the Motion for Adjournment, 
we shall feel it our duty to take the 
sense of the House upon it. 
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Sin STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister has been hardly fair to 
the House in speaking as he has of the 
introduction of extraneous matter into 
this debate, and the possibility of its 
extending over several weeks. I will 
not say that everything introduced into 
the discussion has been strictly relevant ; 
but I must say that I never listened to 
any debate on a matter of such import- 
ance in which the great bulk of the 
speaking kept so closely to the question. 
However that may be, some of the 
speeches of hon. Members behind the 
Government Benches raised points which 
require explanations, and, although these 
explanations have not been given, I 
think we are entitled to receive them 
before this debate is closed. Then, Sir, 
I would point out that this measure, 
which is represented to be of the greatest 
importance and urgency, was only intro- 
duced on the 15th of this month, while 
the Bill itself was not in the hands of 
hon. Members until late on Friday even- 
ing, and was not generally circulated 
until Saturday morning. No opportu- 
nity, or only an imperfect opportunity, 
is given to consider and study proposals 
which are admitted by the Prime Mi- 
nister himself to be of an exceptional 
and extraordinary character, and only 
justified by the urgency of the occasion. 
That, upon the face of it, seems to 
render it desirable that we should have 
some explanation of the measure which 
has been so introduced; but have we 
had it? A speech was made by the 
Prime Minister, in introducing the Bill, 
in which he told us very little indeed, 
except that it was a case in which we 
must set aside ordinary considerations 
in order to make a great effort. Then 
we had a speech from the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant—a very 
excellent speech in its way, but which 
did not grapple with or meet the ques- 
tions which have been raised; and be- 
yond these two speeches we have not 
had a single speech from any part of 
the House in support of the main prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway on both sides of the House 
have been silent. Gentlemen who sit 
behind the Government—and especially 
those Irish Members, such as the hon. 
Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 


Shaw) and the hon. Member for Tyrone | 
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tlemen whom I might mention, and who 
are high authorities on the matter—have 
told us that they do not even profess to 
approve of the distinctive principle of 
this Bill—namely, the giving of this 
relief by way of gift instead of by way 
of loan. They tell us, further, they have 
argued that the Government should do 
what they could to get the other prin- 
ciple admitted. But then they have 
also gone on to say—even the late Chief 
Secretary, though he spoke, on the 
whole, in favour of this Bill, spoke not 
without some hesitation of this parti- 
cular point—even he brought forward 
the argument, which has been taken up 
by those Gentlemen to whom I have 
referred and by others—namely, that 
you could not discuss this question with 
any advantage, because the Government 
have said that this is the principle they 
mean to adopt; and the Government 
having so laid it down, the House has 
no alternative. But, although that may 
probably be convenient for the Govern- 
ment, it is a matter of serious import, 
and, at all events, gives reason to ask 
whether, if we are ultimately to obey 
the decision of the Government, we are 
not, at all events, entitled to discuss the 
question? There have been expressions 
used and statements made by the Prime 
Minister this evening which strengthen, 
to my mind, very much the reason for 
criticizing very carefully the course 
which the Government proposes to adopt. 
What did the Prime Minister tell us? 
He said, in point of fact, this was not a 
new departure, because it was already 
re | in the decision which the 
House arrived at last year in the 
59th clause of the Land Act, in which 
certain provisions were made in regard 
to loans for the purpose of paying 
arrears. We had no idea at the time 
that that clause was so passed; we had 
no idea that it included this principle, 
and yet we find it sprung upon us that 
this principle was included 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said it 
was included. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am not sure that I did not take it down; 
but it was something to the effect that 
we had taken the first step. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
he did not, in fact, use this argument 
that we were not now taking this step 
for the first time, but that it was in 





(Mr. T. A. Dickson), and other hon. Gen- | sequence of last year that the new ground 
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had been broken? This is all the more 
important, because it is not the first time 
in these Irish land debates that the 
same sort of thing has happened. What 
happened last year when the Govern- 
ment introduced their Bill which has 
now become the Land Act? They stated 
that there was contained in the Land 
Act of 1870—though we were not aware 
of it—the creation of a certain right in 
the tenant, which he did not previously 
possess, and which those who passed the 
Act were not aware was then given him. 
If there are these things possible, and 
we are warned of them, surely we are 
entitled to look carefully into them and 
to expect some explanation with regard 
to that which may be contained without 
our knowing it in the Bill which we are 
to pass simply on the ground that it is 
eeseraees by the Government. There 

ave been questions put to-night of vital 
importance to the Bill which have not 
been answered or attempted to be an- 
swered. I will mention one which goes 
to the root of the matter. We are told 
that by this Bill there are to be advances 
made to tenants who cannot pay their 
rents. What is meant by tenants who 
cannot pay? Do you mean thata tenant 
who has a tenant right of a certain 
value is to dispossess himself of that 
right in order to bring himself into a 
position in which hecannot pay? Or, in 
other words, are you reckoning that pro- 
perty which you created last year among 
his assets; and, if so, are you to say 
that you leave him in possession of this 
property, or are you to tell him that he 
must first dispossess himself of his 
tenant right so that he cannot pay, and 
if he cannot pay then put him in the 
category of a man who cannot pay? 
That has never been answered; but if 
he is to be required to part with his 
tenant right before the advance is made 
how will that prevent evictions? It will 
of itself be a most formidable instru- 
ment of evictions. Questions on this 
point have been put to the Government, 
but they have not been answered. On 
the broad point which is at issue— 
namely, whether you are to assist by 
loan or by gift, look at the great differ- 
ence between the case of a man if you 
treat him by loan and if you treat him 
by gift. If you treat him by gift you 
compel him to sell his tenant right 
before you make him an advance ; and if 
you treat him by loan he hasa security 
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which he can offer, and which you do 
not take away from him, but on 
which you can make an advance. That 
would be far better for the tenant and 
far better for the State. All thatI wish 
to raise now is that the question is one 
that demands consideration. It is utterly 
impossible that we can discuss this ques- 
tion fully in a single evening. ‘There 
are many Gentlemen on this side of the 
House who have a right to be heard, but 
who have not had an opportunity. I 
venture to say that no speeches have 
been made with a view to wasting time, 
but that all the speeches have been of a 
practical character; and I think we 
have aright to claim from the Govern- 
ment that we should have another even- 
ing for the continuation of this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
ask the Government, before the debate 
was adjourned, whether they were going 
to resist the Motion for Adjournment, 
because his experience was that, when- 
ever such a Motion was made after half- 
past 120’clock, hon. Members had always 
gone hometo bed. Therefore, although 
he should have no objection in support- 
ing the Government if he knew that his 
vote would not be thrown away, he had 
a strong objection to voting with the 
Government if Members were simply to 
have the trouble of walking through the 
Lobbies for nothing ; and he should like 
to know whether the Government were 
going to resist this Motion for Adjourn- 
ment firmly? Just as little time had 
been given to the discussion of this Bill 
as to the discussion of the Coercion Bill, 
which was introduced on a Thursday 
night at 9 o’clock, and it was read the 
first time after a three hours’ debate, and 
on the second reading, although it was 
true they had a Morning Sitting, every- 
body knew how little time there was in 
a Morning Sitting; but really a much 
longer time had been given to the con- 
sideration of this Bill. They, in the 
Irish quarter of the House, knew what 
it was to make Motions for Adjourn- 
ment, and to bring forward claims as 
to the importance of measures before 
the House; but, whenever a Coercion 
Bill was before the House, the Tory Party 
said their arguments were worth nothing 
at all; but because the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had commanded 
legions, he divided his strength into 
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relays and voted them down. What was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander; and if the Government were 
going to be firm on this matter they 
should at once divide their Party into 
relays and insist on the matter being 
carried through ; but if it was simply 
an academic statement that the Govern- 
ment would take the sense of the House, 
and, after the Irish Members had sup- 
ported them, they gave way to the Con- 
servatives, he should not rejoice in any 
vote he might have given. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 140; Noes 
290: Majority 150.— (Div. List, No. 
92.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN begged leave to move 
the adjournment of the House. He 
might, perhaps, observe, in doing so, 
that whatever might be the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, he, for one, 
as a humble Member of the Tory Party 
—and he believed he was expressing 
the opinions of many others—certainly 
intended to offer what the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) described as a 
“firm opposition’ to the further pro- 
gress of this Bill to-night. He should 
hope, however, that it would be un- 
necessary to offer what the hon. Gentle- 
man called a ‘bellicose opposition,” 
because he could not help thinking the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter would reconsider his decision. He 
must say that within his experience it 
was certainly absolutely without prece- 
dent that the Prime Minister, on the 
first night of a debate on a Bill of this 
importance, should absolutely close the 
mouths of the Leaders of the Upposition, 
who had signified their intention and 
their desire to take part in this debate. 
He did not know, he was sure, what 
would have happened if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolution with regard to 
the ciéture had been passed ; but he was 
bound to say that the Prime Minister 
was unreasonable in the attitude he was 
assuming, seeing that the cléture had 
not been adopted. [‘‘ Question!” ] Surely 
this was the question — whether the 
mouths of the Leaders of the Opposition, 
who desired to take part in the debate, 
were to be closed. They had had only 
afew minutes ago an able, admirable, 
and effective speech from a noble Lord 
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who sat on the Front Opposition Bench 
(Lord George Hamilton). Did any hon. 
Member disagree with him in that state- 
ment, because, if he did, he was sur- 
prised he had not risen to reply to that 
speech. No single Member of the Go- 
vernment had attempted to offer a word 
in reply ; therefore, it was fair to assume 
that they found it difficult to do so. 
Having regard to what appeared a most 
unusual proceeding on the part of the 
Government in closing an important 
debate in this manner, he, by way of 
protest against the further progress of 
the Bill, would move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he rose to 
second the Motion. One point had been 
agreed to—namely, that this measure 
was one of first-class importance. 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members laughed at 
that. Was he to believe that they did 
not consider it a Bill of first-class im- 
portance—that they looked upon it as a 
measure of such second-class importance 
that one night’s debate upon it was 
sufficient ? If they were of that opinion 
they were quite right in the votes they 
had given. He thought he had under- 
stood from the Prime Minister that this 
was a Bill of first-class importance ; and, 
if it was, it certainly seemed to him 
perfectly unprecedented —as had been 
remarked by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
—that there should only be one night’s 
debate upon it. To the best of his re- 
collection, Bills of this importance had 
always been debated two, three, or four 
nights ; and it certainly appeared to him 
not to be doing justice to the subject to 
smuggle it through in one night. As 
his hon. Friend had remarked, the de- 
bate on that (the Opposition) side had 
closed with the able speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex. He 
(Mr. Fowler) had observed that the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. Childers) 
was taking notes ; and, no doubt, if the 
Government had expected that the de- 
bate was about to close, that right hon. 
Gentleman would have risen to reply. 
He did not, however, and that certainly 
showed that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not think the debate would end to- 
night. He hardly thought they would 
allow it to close with the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman — who, 
though, no doubt, a distinguished and 
much respected Member, had not a seat 
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in the Government—the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan). Under these 
circumstances, he begged to second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend that the 
House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, he wished 
to put before hon. Gentlemen opposite 
one or two considerations which, he 
feared, in the heat of a Party conflict, 
they might overlook. Now, he did not 
deny the truth of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition that a great deal more might 
be said about this Bill; but that state- 
ment would be equally true two or three 
or four nights hence. They knew what 
an almost endless length of talk was pos- 
sible on a Bill of great importance. He 
did not understand that the Govern- 
ment desired to close the mouths of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite or of the Leader of 
the Opposition. They were perfectly 
ready to go on with the debate, and to 
hear such statements as the House might 
wish to make ; but what they desired was 
that the House—the great majority of 
the House—should not be baulked of 
their intention, which was, if possible, 
to come to a decision on the second read- 
ing of this measure to-night. It was 
ridiculous— and he did not use the 
word offensively to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—to describe this as trying the 
eléture to put an end to thedebate. How 
many opportunities would there be for 
discussiug the Bill? If this was a 
Resolution which had to be decided by 
a single vote, the argument as to the 
cléture might have had some force; but 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) knew 
quite well that there would be oppor- 
tunity after opportunity for discussion 
on every stage of the Bill ; and he, there- 
fore, maintained that it was idle to say 
that this was closing the mouth of Par- 
liament and attempting to apply the 
eléture. But he would suggest that they 
had got that very desirable two-thirds 
majority—the majority by which so 
much store was set by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The House had shown by an 
overwhelming majority—{ Mr. Warton: 
No; not overwhelming.| He did not 
know what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport would call an over- 
whelming majority; but it seemed to 
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him that where the majority was 
greater than the number actually polled 
by the Opposition he was tolerably cor- 
rect in describing it as overwhelming. 
If, then, it was the desire of an over- 
whelming majority to continue the de- 
bate and come to a decision, he did ap- 
peal to hon. Gentlemen opposite not to 
set themselves against that desire. Of 
course, what had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
was quite true. This was a Bill of first- 
class importance, there could be no 
doubt ; and, in the hon. Member’s ex. 
perience, it had been usual to give more 
than one night’s debate to such a mea- 
sure. Well; but were they in ordinary 
times? Could the House afford—could 
hon. Gentlemen opposite afford—to set 
the example of opposing the will of 
such a large majority in an attempt to 
pes an Act which they, at all events, 

elieved would be for the pacification of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish for a moment to interfere with the 
satisfaction which the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) appeared to 
feel at the result of a certain diplomatic 
arrangement which had been recently 
under the consideration of the House. 
But, at the same time, he must own that 
he thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) was 
by no means out of his right in pointing 
out the great danger which the House 
would incur upon occasions like the pre- 
sent one under the Resolutions which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had submitted to their consideration with 
regard to Procedure. Without entering 
into that matter, he would beg to inform 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he had 
been in the House during the earlier 
part of the evening he would have seen 
six or eight Members upon his own side 
of the House rising at the same time to 
catch Mr. Speaker’s eye ; and he would 
have found that, so far from there being 
any determination on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House to prolong de- 
bate and continue discussion beyond its 
legitimate extent—he could, from his 
own knowledge, speak for his Friends 
sitting near him—many who might have 
reasonably been expected to take part 
in the discussion deferred their observa- 
tions to a future occasion. He himself 
had intended to trespass on the indul- 
gence of the House when an opportunity 
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was offered him ; and, so far from having 
exhausted this important discussion, they 
had only entered on the threshold of it. 
It was said that they had been discuss- 
ing extraneous matters ; but if the Prime 
Minister would refer to some of the 
topics which had been alluded to as ex- 
traneous matters, he would see that not 
only were they not extraneous, but that 
oT were really the kernel of the whole 
Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I called some of 
the subjects referred to extraneous mat- 
ters, as the hon. and learued Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) called them so 
himself. I was not desirous that any 
reply should be given to the appeal 
made to us by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) before the last 
division ; because I thought that on this 
oceasion it was very difficult to judge 
what course ought to be taken with 
regard to the Motion for Adjournment, 
until there had been some experience 
afforded us by a division of what was 
the real sense of the House. For that 
reason I thought it well to wait. I 
cherished the hope that if the decision 
of the House was of a very conclusive 
character, by a very large majority ex- 
pressing the conviction on the part of by 
far the greater portion of the House, 
those who have been in the Government 
and those who may be in the Govern- 
ment again, whatever might be their 
own feelings upon the propriety of 
the decision, would not set the example 
of placing themselves in opposition to 
such an overwhelming majority. I still 
cherish that hope, notwithstanding the 
speech just delivered. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowther) spoke of some 
diplomatic arrangement. I am glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman is 
contented in this House with a term so 
courteous, and I hope an opportunity 
will be given us to call him to account 
for language he has used elsewhere, and 
to thank him for the great improvement 
which has taken place in his phraseology 
on his resuming his place in theHonse. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am quite 
ready, on the resumption of the debate, 
to repeat anything I have said else- 
where. 

_Mr. GLADSTONE: I dare say the 
right hon. Gentleman is ready enough. 
If I can find an opportunity, when I can 
do it with regularity and without lead- 
ing the House into extraneous matters, 
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I shall be glad to know what are the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the limits and licence of language. Ishall 
be glad of such an opportunity to refer 
to the “diplomatic arrangement” al- 
luded to, and to compliment the right 
hon. Gentleman for the alteration which 
has taken place in his phraseology. But 
the matter now before us is of a different 
character. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), in oneof the longest speeches 
I ever heard delivered on a Question of 
Adjournment, although not in the least 
too long as a speech on the Bill, has 
stated important arguments from his 
point of view, showing that there are 
important matters which will have to be 
discussed in Committee on the Bill. For 
example, he says he wants to know 
whether the tenant’s interest in his 
holding is to be regarded as an asset in 
determining whether or not he is able 
to pay? If ever I heard a question for 
Committee it is that. That, however, is 
not the question before us. The subject 
on which I wish to watch the course 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends is whether, when the majority 
of the House that has just expressed its 
opinion has given that opinion not less 
deliberately than the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, he will give way to that 
opinion, or whether he still insists that 
the opinion of the minority shall prevail 
over that of the majority ; because that 
is the question which lies at the very 
root of all our proceedings. It was 
because of the unwillingness of the 
minority to give way to the majority 
that the necessity has arisen for intro- 
ducing Questions on Procedure. This 
question is of the greatest importance, 
and I do not hesitate to say that after 
the decision just given I shall again take 
the sense of the House upon it. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
hope I am duly sensible of the duties of 
minorities in cases where divisions have 
been taken fairly expressing the de- 
liberate sense of the House on import- 
ant proposals; but I must, at the same 
time, say that the minority of this House 
on this occasion—and it is a very con- 
siderable minority—feel a sense of duty 
in connection with this important ques- 
tion, not only to the House, but to the 
country. When we are of opinion, as 
we are, that the matter has not been 
fully disctissed, that the arguments 
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which have been brought forward on 
our side have not been answered, that 
our arguments have not met with full 
discussion and reply, I think we are 
bound to adhere toour appeal. I regret 
very much that we should be obliged to 
take this course. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Yes; 
seriously, I regret to put the House to 
the trouble of another division, or-other 
divisions; but I think we are bound on 
this matter to secure that there shall be 
full discussion, and all the more so be- 
cause the subject is of such importance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will the 
House allow me to make one remark ? 
I observe that we are getting somewhat 
into the Party question of the rights of 
majorities and minorities. I would ven- 
ture to appeal to all the Members of the 
House. ‘hisis a matter of most serious 
moment for the actual administration of 
the Government of Ireland. I venture 
to repeat what I said before—that it is 
the necessary accompaniment of this Bill, 
and could not be avoided, that it makes 
it exceedingly doubtful as to whether 
any arrears will be paid until it is 
settled, and makes it much less likely 
that rent will be paid. The House has, 
I think, by a large majority, shown 
itself in favour of the principle of this 
Bill. I can well understand that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen can see 
reasons against it; but if they would 
consult what I believe to be the pre- 
dominant feeling in Ireland they would 
find it is the earnest desire of that coun- 
try that this matter should be settled 
without delay. If we do not come toa 
conclusion to-night we may not be able 
to come to a conclusion for many days, 
as the Prevention of Crime Bill must 
take precedence of this. If we do not 
come to a conclusion to-night it will be 
preening the matter for several days. 

believe it will be the feeling of a large 
majority that the Prevention of Crime 
Bill should have precedence, and I have 
no doubt it will take precedence; and if 
no decision is come to to-night the state 
of things in Ireland will be this. It will 
be thought doubtful what you are going 
to do as to the Arrears Question, and you 
will have the whole question of the col- 
lection of rent in a most dangerous state 
of uncertainty for weeks to come. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he did not wish to stand there in any 
sense in the light of an Obstructionist ; 
but he did feel very strongly as to the 
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position in which they found themselves 
that evening. He had had something 
to do with the conduct of Business in 
that House for many years, and he 
could not call to mind a precedent for 
the situation in which they now found 
themselves. There was no one in the 
House more deeply anxious than he was 
to see a better state of things in Ireland, 
yet he stood there as the Representative 
of a large and important constituency ; 
and what were the facts? On Saturday 
last he had a Bill placed in his hands, 
the second reading of which they were 
asked to assent to this evening. The 
Bill was one of the very greatest im- 
portance. It was a measure to tax his 
constituents in order to pay the rents of 
the Irish tenants; and as yet he had not 
had the faintest opportunity of discover- 
ing what the feelings of his constitu- 
ents were on such an important matter. 
During the 17 years he had had the 
honour to sit in that Assembly he never 
remembered such a proposal as this—he 
never remembered the Government ask- 
ing the House, after one night’s discus- 
sion, to assent on the Monday to the 
second reading of a Bill which was sent 
into the House on the Saturday before. 
For that reason alone he should give 
his support to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chaplin). 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
rose to refer to a remark which had 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
public feeling in Ireland was entirely in 
favour of this question being speedily 
settled. There he (Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton) cordially agreed with the right hon. 
Member. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not said on what principle the 
majority of the respectability of Ireland 
—[‘‘Oh!” and laughter |—wished that 
settlement to take place. English Mem- 
bers who knew nothing whatever about 
Ireland might laugh ; but he had with 
him hon. Members from Ireland who 
sat on the other—the Ministerial—side 
of the House when he said that the 
principle on which they wished this 
matter to be settled was one not of gift, 
but of loan. They were called on to- 
night, after a short debate, to decide on 
second reading the principle of the Bill 
—a principle to which the majority of 
the respectability of Ireland objected. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
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Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) had said | no Representative of an English con- 
that in the whole course of his expe- | stituency would be doing his duty if he 


rience in the House he never recollected 
such an occasion as this. They were 
asked to follow the dictum of the Prime 
Minister. What had happened to-night? 
Every Member who supported the Go- 
vernment, though they might have said 
it with bated breath, objected to this 
rinciple of gift. Every Member from 
Seclend who supported the Conservative 
Party on that side of the House objected 
to the principle of gift. Who, then, ad- 
yocated it? Why, hon. Members repre- 
sentative of the Land League in the 
House, who a short time ago were re- 
resented by the Prime Minister as 
eing ‘‘ steeped to the lips in treason.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the 
noble Lord will be kind enough to ascribe 
to me words I have used, and not words 
I have not used. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
that the words were used by the At- 
torney General for Ireland, who had 
acted as the mouthpiece of the Prime 
Minister. And were they to be asked 
by the Prime Minister, backed up by 
the Land League, to vote for a principle 
to which Members coming from Ireland, 
on both sides of the House, absolutely 
and entirely objected? No; they ob- 
jected. He spoke, not only as an Irish- 
man, but as the Representative of one 
of the largest constituencies in this coun- 
try, and as such he had to look to the 
pockets of those whom he represented 
in that House. He deliberately refused, 
if he sat there for 24 hours, to allow 
the money of his constituents to be 
voted away to enable the Prime Minis- 
ter to pander to treason and the Land 
League in Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
must be quite aware that the expressions 
he has just used are quite un-Parlia- 
mentary. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON said, of 
course he would withdraw the expres- 
sions. This money, however, was to be 
voted to those who had observed the be- 
hests of the Land League, the Leader of 
which had been described by the mouth- 
piece of the Prime Minister—[‘‘ No, 
no! ’’]—a short time ago—[‘‘ No, no!’’] 
—by the Attorney General for Ireland, 
then — during the State Trials — as 
“steeped to the lips in treason.” That 
was his justification for making these 
remarks; and all he could say was that 





allowed the Bill to pass after the dis- 
cussion they had listened to. 

Mr. GIVAN said, with regard to the 
attitude of those hon. Members from 
Ireland who supported the Government, 
he must say for himself that he had not 
expressed any doubt as to the principle 
of the Bill, because he was convinced 
that a gift, and a gift only, was the 
proper remedy; and he declared the 
opinions of more than himself when he 
uttered this sentiment. He regretted 
there had been any difference amongst 
Members from Ulster; but he had this 
strong opinion in his mind—that by a 
gift, and a gift alone, could this difficulty 
be removed. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he only 
rose to ask the question substantially 
asked by the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) before the last division, 
and that was, what course Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to take after this 
division? Did they intend to stand 
firm? If not, he did not see why he 
should go to the trouble of walking 
through the Lobby with them now. He 
would go into the Lobby with them as 
often as necessary if they were prepared 
to maintain their position. If they 
would insist on the second reading of 
the Bill he was prepared to divide with 
them from now to the commencement of 
the Morning Sitting. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position, in the two or three statements 
he had made on the subject of the ad- 
journment, had described, not unfairly, 
the general opinion of the House rela- 
tive to the different points that had 
arisen in debate; but he had omitted to 
say one thing, which was singularly con- 
firmed by the last division. He had 
omitted altogether to say that all those 
who had in detail criticized certain por- 
tions of the Bill, except those who sat 
behind him—and he had spoken espe- 
cially of hon. Members sitting on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House—ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Bill should 
pass as rapidly as possible. Since then 
they had confirmed the opinions they had 
expressed by, without exception, voting 
against the Motions for Adjournment. 
That being the case, he failed to see what 
objection could now be raised to taking 
a division at once upon the second read- 
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ing of the Bill. In reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Macfarlane), he might say that if the 
second division went as the last had 
gone, it would be the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to press the second 
reading to-night. 

Mr. BULWER congratulated the 
Government on the majority with which 
they had been favoured; but if they 
would allow him to tell them so, he had 
no doubt their majority was the result 
of a very strenuous and vigorous Whip. 
He had risen, however, for another pur- 

se. He was interested in Ireland 
both by family and connections, and he 
had known it all his life. This Bill was 
placed in his hands on Saturday morn- 
ing. He had had no opportunity of 
seeing its provisions until then. He 
had since read the Bill, and had written 
to friends in Ireland for particulars in 
reference to certain matters upon which 
he wished to inform himself, in order 
that he might be able to bring a sound 
judgment to bear upon the measure. 
It was now Monday—[ Cries of ‘‘ Tues- 
day!” } Well, it was Monday night 
or Tuesday morning, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman asked him and others 
interested in the matter to come to 
a decision, when they had not had 
one-half of a debate. He had heard 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) appealing to hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting around him not to im- 
pede the progress of the Bill, as it only 
involved the abstraction of a paltry 
£500,000 from the pockets of the tax- 
payers. But if he (Mr. Bulwer) knew 
anything about Ireland, he would under- 
take to say that if such were the calcu- 
lations placed before the House by the 
Government they were altogether erro- 
neous, and that £4,000,000 would not 
cover the demands which would be made 
upon the public revenues to meet the 
requirements of the Bill. He had not 
the honour of a seat in the House 
during the last Session of Parliament; 
but he was in the House in the last Par- 
liament, and at that time he formed one 
of a majority as large as that which sat 
upon the Ministerial Benches now. But 
he could not recollect an instance in 
which the Conservatives had used their 
power with such tyranny as the present 
Government. He knew that the master 
of great battalions was the master of 
the situation, and that if the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Prime Minister chose to 
drive him and his Friends to the wall 
he could do so. But he would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that he, for one, was quite ready to stay 
there until 2 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, if a tyrannical Minister with 
a powerful majority chose to drive him 
to it. 

Mr. HENEAGE remarked, that, so 
far from there having been a vigorous 
Whip on the part of the Government, 
there had been no extraordinary Whip 
whatever—nothing beyond the ordinary 
Whip; and if hon. Members opposite 
were ready to stay there for the next 24 
hours to prevent a decision being ar- 
rived at upon the second reading of the 
Bill, he was quite as ready to sit up all 
night to oppose them. Allusion had 
been made to the cost which the Bill 
would entail upon the British taxpayer. 
He ventured to remind hon. Members 
that even if the cost came to £2,000,000, 
the interest would not amount to as 
much as the country was now paying 
in consequence of the acquisition of 
Cyprus —- an expenditure forced upon 
the taxpayers by the late Government. 
There was one other remark he desired 
to make. They had been told in the 
course of the debate that Her Majesty’s 
Government were making an extraordi- 
nary demand upon the taxes of the 
country. Now, unless he was very 
much mistaken, about five years ago a 
much more extraordinary demand was 
made upon the country by the Cabinet 
of which right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were Members—namely, a proposition 
to give a large sum of money in aid of 
the unfortunate refugees of a foreign 
country, with which England was in no 
way connected—he referred to what was 
called the Rhodope Grant. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE wished to puta 
challenge to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War. He 
would, in the first place, appeal to the 
House to endeavour, for a single mo- 
ment, to try and throw themselves out 
of the heated atmosphere into which 
they had got into a cooler temperature. 
He had not had the honour of a seat in 
the House for very many years; but 
he was able to recollect this—that on 
many occasions, on the first night of 
a debate of great importance, he had 
heard the adjournment of the debate 
moved. Occasionally he had known the 
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Motion for Adjournment to be defeated, 
and a division taken on the Main Ques- 
tion; but he had never known—and he 
challenged contradiction—an instance in 
which the Leader of the Opposition had 
stated, on behalf of those who sat near 
him, that they desired to continue the 
debate, in which the Government of the 
day had not at once given way. [An 
hon. MemBer: Go on with the debate. } 
In recent years it had been the invariable 
custom for the Leader of the Govern- 
ment for the time being to say that, 
although he would not agree to an ad- 
journment moved by a private Member, 
yet, when the Motion was backed up by 
the Leader of the Opposition in his offi- 
cial capacity, the Government invariably 
ielded. 

Mr. STORER said, there was another 
reason why the Government should give 
way; and as it was altogether indepen- 
dent of anything in the shape of Party 
recrimination, he hoped it might induce 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to pause before he in- 
sisted upon rushing a Bill of this ex- 
treme importance to the country through 
the House upon so short a notice. He 
was quite sure that the taxpayers of the 
country were not in the least aware of 
what was in store for them under the 
provisions of this Bill. There was a 
suffering class in the country which did 
not appear to be acknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers at all—a class suf- 
fering far more severely than the farmers 
of Ireland, because, while the farmers of 
Ireland had had two good harvests, the 
farmers of this country had had two of 
the worst harvests they had ever expe- 
rienced ; and yet they were now asked 
to contribute towards enabling the Irish 
tenants to meet their obligations. He 
thought it was only fair and just that 
Her Majesty’s Government should give 
ample time to the Representatives of 
the English farmers, in order to enable 
them to express the views of their con- 
stituents. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
was afraid that if anybody entertained 
any doubt that the Irish question was 
often made the mere shuttlecock of Party 
in that House, he would be convinced of 
the fact by the proceedings which had 
occurred within the last two or three 
hours. If the present Bill were of a 
complex character, he could understand 
the hesitation of the right hon. Member 
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for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 


cote) in going to a hasty division upon 
the second reading; but nothing ap- 
peared in the printed form of the Bill 
which was not stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister on the 
occasion upon which he first introduced 
it. They had already had some days in 
which to make up their minds as to the 
principle of the Bill, and as yet no direct 
opposition had been offered to the mea- 
sure. The opposition had been of the 
most narrow and limited character; and . 
he must say that he was surprised to 
find a great Party in the State, who were 
ready to vote away and abolish the British 
Constitution in Ireland in five minutes, 
wanting further time, after a whole even- 
ing’s debate, for the consideration of a 
partial measure of relief. He spoke 
with some feeling upon the matter, be- 
cause he knew that the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill affected the great 
majority of the tenant farmers of 
Mayo whom he was called upon to re- 
present in that House. He knew of 
large estates in that county which at the 
present moment were in a most unsettled 
condition, and were awaiting patiently 
the decision of the House of Commons 
on the important question of arrears. 
He wished to know whether right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen who were opposed 
to the Government were prepared to 
meet the Bill with a direct negative? 
If so, why did they not do so, and move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day six months? If, on the other 
hand, they were not prepared to meet 
the measure with a direct negative, the 
course they were pursuing was plain and 
absolute Obstruction. Speaking for the 
landlords as well as the tenants of Mayo 
—for he had endeavoured to represent 
the united interests of both in the 
struggle which had been taking place 
during the last two years, and he had 
never consciously given a vote in that 
House, or delivered a speech, without 
his object having been to do justice to 
both classes—speaking, then, on behalf 
of both, he ventured to record a strong 
protest against the unreal and unpa- 
triotic Obstruction which the Opposition 
were guilty of in preventing a decision 
being arrived at on the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BRODRICK remarked, that he 
would only detain the House for a mo- 
ment while he entered a strong protest 
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against the words “unreal opposition,” 
which the hon. and learned Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had 
thought fit to make use of in regard 
to hon. Members who objected to the 
Bill. Ifthe hon. and learned Member 
had been in his place during the greater 
part of the evening, and had had an 
opportunity of hearing the speeches 
which had been delivered, he would 
know that they had not been made with 
any view of obstructing the Bill. They 
were directed to a criticism of the provi- 
sions of the measure, which the Go- 
vernment had hitherto found it impos- 
sible to answer. The hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo, in the course which 
he had taken, had, however, simply 
followed the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone), 
who, having been absent during almost 
the whole of the evening, now came 
down at the last moment to impute 
motives to his opponents and to force 
ou a division. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 135 ; Noes 
272: Majority 137.— (Div. List, No. 
93.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that, although the voice of two great 
divisions of the United Kingdom had 
been heard on the question before the 
House, so far as he was aware, no Scotch 
Member had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it. He appealed 
to the Prime Minister to consider the fact 
that the Bill, which was printed on 
Saturday, only reached Scotland that 
morning ; and he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would very much 
surprise his constituents in Scotland, as 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) was sure it 
would surprise his own constituents, to 
read in the papers of to-morrow that 
this important Bill, which they had not 
had an opportunity of seeing, had been 
read a second time. He believed there 
were very few Gentlemen present when 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland) spoke that evening ; but the 
point raised by that hon. Member was 
one on which the House was entitled to 
the fullest possible information. The 
hon. Member expressed great doubt, 
which would be shared by hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, as to 
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the amount of the Surplus of the Irish 
Church Fund. It had been somewhat 
vaguely estimated to amount to about 
£2,000,000; but would he be surprised 
to hear that it amounted to half that 
sum? The agricultural depression, which 
formed the ground on which the Bill 
was recommended to the House, was not 
confined to Ireland alone. There had 
been agricultural depression in Scotland, 
where there were some heavy arrears 
of rent; and he thought if the Irish 
tenants were to receive assistance from 
the Government, of the unprecedented 
nature proposed in the Bill, that it would 
not be unreasonable on the part of the 
Seotch farmers to commence agitation 
—to toll the chapel bell, so to speak— 
in order to call attention tothe grievances 
of their countrymen and the misfortunes 
they had suffered. As a Scotch Member, 
he thought he should be doing right in 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Mr. DILLW YN said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had given the House a good 
reason for proceeding with the debate. 
Although the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill had not been met 
by a direct negative by hon. Members 
opposite, it had, nevertheless, been met 
by dilatory arguments and Obstructive 
Motions. He appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Government that, if this Obstruction 
proved successful, as was generally the 
case when it emanated from a con- 
siderable number of Members, the 
second reading of this Bill should be 
proceeded with before they went on with 
the Prevention of Crime Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, that the 
objection to proceeding in this matter 
by way of gift was to be raised on an 
Amendment to Section 9. There was no 
one more strong than the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) in saying he was prepared 
to deal with this question of arrears by 
way of loan; and, moreover, the right 
hon. Gentleman who was to move the 
Amendment had taken the same ground. 
Therefore, he would appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to whether they 
had not already accepted the principle 
of the Bill. He was one of those who 
thought there was a great deal to be 
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said on the question which had been so 
plainly raised on the other side of the 
House, and he should have some re- 
marks to offer on the subject when the 
9th section of the Bill was reached; but 
he trusted that they might be allowed 
to proceed with and read that evening 
a measure so necessary to Ireland and 
the interest of the country generally. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR remarked, that 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
seemed to think there was no difference 
between the two sides of the House with 
regard to the Preamble. The hon. 
Gentleman said hon. Members on that 
side of the House ought to accept it, 
because they had already accepted the 
principle of the Bill in saying that loans 
should be advanced for the payment of 
arrears. But it had been laid down by 
the Government, as an essential prin- 
ciple of their legislation, that the money 
should be given as a gift, and not by 
way of loan; and, therefore, hon. Mem- 
bers on that side differed fundamentally 
from them on the principle of the Bill. 
He was bound to say that the speech 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) was the strangest of all the 
strange speeches he had heard that 
evening in that House. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman had taken 
part in the debate upon the Main Ques- 
tion; but from his observations he should 
certainly think he had not. But, not- 
withstanding that he seemed to have had 
no personal experience of the speeches 
delivered on this question, the hon. 
Member rose and said that the argu- 
ments made use of against the Bill were 
dilatory arguments. 

Mr. DILLWYN believed he had said 
that the Motions now made were dilatory 
Motions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he, of 
course, accepted the explanation of the 
hon. Member. But he believed the 
House would bear him out in asserting 
that if this was what he meant to say it 
was not exactly what he didsay. The 
hon. Member, however, went on to state 
that the Bill having been met by dilatory 
Motions, was now met by Obstruction. 
But, notwithstanding the indignation of 
the hon. Member, he (Mr. Balfour) was 
quite certaip *’.at anyone who, like him- 
self, hac nad the privilege of sitting 
with him in that House for six or eight 
years, would agree that no man would 
have been more ready to move the ad- 
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journment of the House, had the Go- 
vernment, when he was in Opposition, 
attempted to burke a great debate on 
its first night, or who, having moved the 
adjournment, would have persistently 
stood to his guns. He trusted that hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
would profit by the excellent example 
so often set them by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), and those 
who sat near him. He hoped he was 
in the recollection of the House in 
alluding to a remark which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), because it seemed to 
him that that hon. Member had, so to 
speak, ‘‘ let the cat out of the bag” in 
the most unfortunate manner when he 
said that there had been no urgent 
Whip. 

Mr. HENEAGE : I beg pardon. I 
said there had been a very ordinary 
Whip. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR entirely ac- 
cepted the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man. He now understood him to say 
that there was no ‘‘ Whip,” asserting 
there would be a division that evening. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I intended to con- 
vey that there had been no ‘“‘ Whip” for 
an urgent division to-night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that being 
so, the Government came down to the 
House and told Members that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to divide on the Bill 
at that Sitting. But did anybody ever 
hear of a Government expecting a divi- 
sion on a great question, who did not 
issue a ‘‘ Whip” for it? Of course, he 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby had accurately stated 
the position ; but he knew that his asser- 
tion that there had been no ‘* Whip” 
was greatly cheered on that side of the 
House, and had not been contradicted. 
If, therefore, as he believed, no ‘‘ Whip” 
had been sent out that morning saying 
there would be a division, it was a most 
conclusive proof to anyone acquainted 
with the customs of the House that the 
Government could not have had any in- 
tention of dividing. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
set the House right as to one of the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour). The hon. 
Member, doubtless from not havin 
again read the Amendment, had state 
that it simply raised the question whe- 
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should be a payment by way of gift or 
by way of loan. But he must remind 
the House that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had said this 
was not the object of the Amendment; 
but that it admitted of the whole pay- 
ment, if made out of the Church Fund, 
being by way of gift. But if the latter 
was not sufficient, he suggested, he (Mr. 
Childers) believed, the payment of 1d. in 
the pound on the valuation of land in 
Ireland, which, according to him, in six 
years, would make up the deficiency. So 
that the question they had to decide re- 
lated only to a fraction of the whole pay- 
ment, and even in respect of that another 
means of meeting it was suggested. He 
thought that that might very well be 
decided after one night’s debate. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
were somewhat misleading. The right 
hon. Gentleman intimated that the 
Amendment dealt only with a fraction 
of the question. It was true that it 
was put in that way by the Prime Mi- 
nister, who said there were £2,000,000 
of arrears to be dealt with; that he 
hoped it would not be so much, but, in 
case of accident, he measured the arrears 
at that sum, and in the event of the 
Irish Church Fund being insufficient he 
should move for the payment of £500,000 
out of the Consolidated Fund. It was 
in that sense that the right hon. Gentle- 
man used the word ‘‘ fraction.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has entirely 
missed the purport of what my right hon. 
Friend said, and also of what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) said. 
My right hon. Friend’s point is this—the 
question we are debating is not the 
question involved in the main principle 
of this Bill; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Hampshire 
expressly stated that his Motion did not 
raise the question whether the assistance 
should be by gift or loan. His Motion 
did not raise that question at all; all 
that it asks us is to determine whether 
the assistance shall come from the Con- 
solidated Fund or not. We have pointed 
out that the bulk of the relief may be 
from the Church Surplus Fund. 

Mr. GIBSON: I am very sorry to 
have interrupted the Prime Minister, 
but I do not think I have made a mis- 
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take in the matter; and, at all events, I 
have not made a mistake intentionally. 
True it is that the Amendment before 
the House is one whith says if the 
assistance is to be from the Consolidated 
Fund, it shall not be by way of gift, 
but by way of loan. And the way 
in which the figures were represented 
by the Prime Minister showed that we 
are only dealing with a moderate por- 
tion of the liability, inasmuch as the 
greater portion was to be by way of gift 
from the Church Surplus Fund. The 
hon. Member for Downpatrick (Mr. 
Mulholland) demonstrated, however, I 
think, to the satisfaction of many that 
the Church Surplus Fund could not be 
relied upon to represent anything at all 
like the amount indicated by the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister valued 
that Fund at £1,500,000 ; but the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member, who is a 
thorough master of this question, de- 
monstrated that this Fund was not now 
worth £500,000, and that would leave, 
to be covered by the Consolidated Fund 
or some other source, far and away the 
larger portion of the liability. In other 
words, this Amendment indicates that 
the larger portion of the liability should 
be dealt with by way of loan, and that 
the real thing to be looked to to supply 
the arrears must be the English Trea- 
sury, or the machinery of the English 
taxpayer ; and in that sense I think the 
Amendment now before us raises import- 
ant questions. I do not now propose to 
discuss the question in detail, but there 
are many questions beyond the question 
of finance that call for comment; and, 
bearing in mind the answer I received at 
the commencement of these proceedings 
from the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, I think I might appeal to the 
love of fair play of the Prime Minister, 
with all his majority at his back, to con- 
sent to this adjournment. I would re- 
mind him that he largely bases the ma- 
chinery of this measure on the calcula- 
tion that the Church Surplus Fund will 
yield £1,500,000; and I venture to put 
it that this Bill would hardly be brought 
forward if the whole sum had to be pro- 
vided from the Consolidated Fund. So 
far back as last February a Return was 
issued to show the condition of the 
Church Temporalities Commission. That 
was ordered to be printed on the 24th 
of February ; and the question I asked 
to-night was, what was the cause of the 
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astounding delay in circulating that Re- 
turn? What was the answer I received ? 
All my dates were quite accurate; but 
it seemed that at some date not fixed the 
Government had found it necessary to 
recall the Return, in order to present the 
figures in a way more conformable with 
accuracy; and when I asked the hon. 
Member, as the third head of my Ques- 
tion, whether he could, for the con- 
venience of this debate, and in order to 
assist hon. Members in dealing with this 
question, state the results of that Return, 
the answer I got was that the figures 
would bear out the statement of the 
Prime Minister. A more loyal answer 
was never given by a Financial Secre- 
tary ; but still its loyalty did not convey 
very much information to the House. 
Having regard to that fact, and to the 
fact that the House has had no answer 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick, who suggested to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who are capable of 
giving answers to financial speeches 
that they should give a reply, I venture 
to think that we should have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing this point. I am 
not conversant with matters of finance, 
and if this debate is postponed that is 
not a branch of the subject with respect 
to which I should seek to weary the 
House. I merely took up a branch of 
the subject suggested by a single word 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and when 
Icome to speak I shall address myself 
to other grounds more suitable to my 
own knowledge. I will not dwell upon 
that now; but I do sincerely hope the 
Prime Minister, after the divisions which 
have taken place, will see that it is not 
unreasonable that he should accede to 
the Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to repeat 
my apology to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but I must adhere to my 
statement, and the right hon. and 
learned Member has no means of meet- 
ing that statement, except by what 
lawyers call ‘‘reading into”—not by 
the Mover of the Amendment, but by 
an hon. Member at the back of the 
House. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) stated 
that the Church Surplus Fund would 
not yield more than £500,000. I heard 
every word of the speech, and every- 
thing that falls from the hon. Gentle- 
man is worthy of respect; but I ven- 
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ture to say, with the utmost confidence, 
that in my opinion there was nothing 
contained in that speech which in the 
slightest degree shook my statement. 
But the point is that the Amendment 
which is moved must be interpreted by 
its words, and not according to ex- 
traneous matters in speeches by hon. 
Members, which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman treats as essential 
considerations. The point of the Amend- 
ment deals with the whole question by 
way of gift from the Church Surplus 
Fund ; gift from Irish land was sug- 
gested from the other side—gift from 
any quarter except the Consolidated 
Fund is suggested ; and that is why we 
say that the point upon which this 
opposition is raised does not touch the 
essential condition of the Bill, and that 
these two divisions, expressing the sense 
of the House by a two-thirds majority, 
were not allowed to decide. Then we 
are pressed for a precedent; and the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr, 
E. Stanhope) says he never has known 
such a thing as that the request of the 
Leader of the Opposition for an adjourn- 
ment should be refused. {Mr. E. Sran- 
HOPE: On the first night.] Then the 
experience of the hon. Member is ex- 
tremely narrow or very inadequate. 
There is no opposition to hon. Gentle- 
men who reasonably urge adjournment ; 
but we must look at the circumstances 
of the case. I was told that I had de- 
scribed this as a first-class measure; 
but that is no distinction of mine, and I 
do not recognize that it is the most ac- 
curate description. It is an important 
measure; but the issue is a collateral 
point, and we are not allowed to decide 
it—and at a time when, as has been 
pointed out by the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), the 
settlement of this question and the 
delivery of decisive judgment on the 
principle of the Bill is necessary to 
allow the course of affairs to proceed 
in Ireland and enable the Government 
in that country to have a fair chance of 
successful administration, and to give 
to the Land Act a reasonable hope of 
attaining its end. If I am asked fora 
precedent I cannot recollect a time when 
a request for adjournment was made 
under such circumstances by the Leader 
of the Opposition, or when a request for 
adjournment was pressed by a Leader 


of the Opposition after such remarkable 
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manifestations of the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the only point raised in 
the minds of Members was the Amend- 
ment submitted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Sclater-Booth). The Prime 
Minister was under a great misapprehen- 
sion. He did not know what might be 
the views of other hon. Members; but, 
speaking for himself, so far as he had 
been able to study the question and form 
an opinion upon this Bill, it seemed to 
him to be the most dangerous and de- 
moralizing measure he had ever seen. So 
far as he was concerned, if the Govern- 
ment intended to press it—and he had 
every reason to suppose they did—he 
should most certainly take a division on 
the second reading, and he should have 
been glad of an opportunity of stating 
his reasons for doing so. No one could 
question the importance of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had appeared to be 
trying to whittle down the importance 
of the Bill; but the language he now 
used was very different from the lan- 
guage he used on some occasions not 
long ago. He wished to put another 
question to the Government. His right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) 
had referred to the statements which 
were repeated two or three times by 
the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage). It was clear from those 
statements that there was no intention 
on the part of the Government to take a 
division to-night. If that was not so, as 
he saw the noble Lord the Member for 
Flintshire (Lord Richard Grosvenor) in 
his place, perhaps the noble Lord would 
state whether a Whip was issued or not. 
He thought the noble Lord might fairly 
call upon the House and say whether 
the statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby was accurate— 
namely, that no Whip was sent out for 
a division to-night, and, consequently, 
that no division was intended by the 
Government. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, no hon. Mem- 
ber had a right to attribute to another 
hon. Member what he had not stated. 
The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
had attributed to him the statement that 
no Whip was sent out and that uo divi- 
sion was intended. He had never said 
anything of the sort. What hehad said 


Mr. Giadstone 
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was that no urgent Whip was sent out 
for this division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House, and to the hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House (Mr. 
Chaplin), that this digression is cer- 
tainly irregular on a Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would refer 
to the matter no further than to explain 
that what he had attributed to the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby was 
the statement that no Whip had been 
sent out for a division. [‘‘ Order, 
order!’’?! He thought hon. Gentle- 
men, or, at least, those of them who 
had had any experience of that House, 
would acknowledge that indulgence 
was allowed to every Member who 
wished to make a personal explana- 
tion. That explanation was due, and 
he had therefore risen to make it. He 
would make one more appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government, which was that, 
taking all things into consideration, they 
should not endeavour to force on a divi- 
sion to-night. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he was certain he should be 
accompanied in the division by every 
Member on that (the Conservative) side 
of the House. They were prepared to 
stay for any number of hours in order 
to fulfil what he believed to be a dis- 
tinct duty and obligation on their part. 
It was their duty to resist this tyrannical 
attempt on the part of the Government 
in pursuit of a course which, whatever 
the right hon. Gentleman might say, he 
believed, and should always believe, 
unless an instance to the contrary were 
quoted, was wholly without precedent. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
his misfortune, and not his fault, that he 
was obliged to frame his Amendment 
without having the opportunity of seeing 
the Bill, which was not circulated till 
Saturday morning. He had framed it, 
however, after having attentively lis- 
tened to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister the other 
evening. It was quite true that if one 
clause were struck out of the Bill his 
Amendment would fall to the ground; 
but, as long as the Government refused 
to strike out that one clause, he must 
regard it as vital to the Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that dis- 
cussion ought and was certain to convey 
a deep lesson to the people of Ireland, at 
any rate. He believed he was as fond 
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of fighting for the mere sake of fighting 
as the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devonshire (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) ; but even he should be 
uzzled to account for the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown his weight into the comparative 
superiority of the method of loan over 
the method of gift, had he not some 
knowledge of the real intention of the 
opponents of the Irish tenantry. For 
his own part, he (Mr. O’Donnell) at- 
tached very little weight to the prefer- 
ence of a good many hon. Members for 
the method of loan over gift—loan, for- 
sooth, to thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of starving tenantry whom every 
man in the House knew would never 
be able to repay a loan. If they were 
able to pay the loan they ought not to 
get the assistance. It was because they 
were in a desperate condition that this 
Bill had been brought in, as everyone 
knew who looked at the matter from 
other than a Party point of view. What 
was at the back of this dilatory policy 
of the opponents to the tenantry? It 
was because they had been told that 
the policy of coercion was to precede 
this Bill; and he, therefore, said that if 
Her Majesty’s Government persisted in 
the intention they had originally formed, 
in ignorance of the conduct that would 
reveal itself to-night, of resolutely post- 
poning the Arrears Bill until they had 
made progress with the Prevention of 
Crime Bill, they would see more and 
more of this dilatory policy when the 
first-named measure came on. The 
coercive policy would be pushed on 
with all the energy and goodwill of the 
Conservative Party; but when this 
debate was adjourned—if it was to be 
adjourned—and taken up again after 
the Coercion Bill was sent to the House 
of Lords, where loving arms were wait- 
ing to embrace it, then Ireland, so far 
as it depended on the English Parlia- 
ment, the policy of the Liberal Party 
and the best interests of both countries 
would be dependent and solely at the 
mercy of that section of English poli- 
ticians who, up to the present, had never 
contributed anything but the most en- 
venoming elements of quarrel between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose 
for the purpose of throwing oil on trou- 
bled waters by making an appeal to the 


consciences and common sense of hon. | 
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Gentlemen opposite. Last year, it would 
be remembered, a Coercion Bill was 
brought in. Irish Gentlemen, in de- 
fending what they and many others 
considered the liberties of their country, 
kept the House up all night. That 
conduct was denounced by no persons 
more strongly than by the Gentlemen 
of the Conservative Party. They said 
that the Irish Members were disgracing 
and degrading the House. Well, he 
should like to ask what were the Con- 
servative Party doing now? The hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) told 
them that this was not Obstruction; and 
if it was not, he (Mr. Labouchere) could 
only say it was extremely like it. He 
had the greatest respect for the Scotch 
Members, because they were given to 
keeping silence; but when they found 
a Scotch Gentleman getting up and 
literally telling them that they ought to 
adjourn now in order that the Scotch 
Members might have an opportunity of 
addressing them on an Irish Bill he 
said that Obstruction could not go far- 
ther. If hon. Members were deaf to 
the voice of their consciences, perhaps 
they would listen to a little common 
sense. [‘‘ Question!” ] He thought 
hon. Gentlemen would find this was 
the most practical observation—and he 
thought he could say it without vanity 
—that had been made this evening— 
namely, that either the Prime Minister 
would yield or he would not yield. Let 
him point out what would be the result 
of the Prime Minister yielding to-night. 
The Bill for the Prevention of Crime 
was set down for to-morrow. [An hon. 
Memser: To-day.] Yes, to-day. The 
programme of the Prime Minister was 
that this Bill should be read a second 
time before the Bill for the Prevention 
of Crime was proceeded with. Well, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite defeated that 
intention of the Prime Minister, and he 
made no doubt that to-day it would be 
supported by the Irish Members. They 
would support it by the simple process 
of obstructing the Prevention of Crime 
Bill to-night. He would, therefore, point 
out that the Prime Minister would gain 
absolutely nothing by yielding to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite except a late Sit- 
ting; while, at the same time, the pro- 
gramme which he had drawn up, and 
which had been supported by a large 


' majority of the House, would be broken 


into. There was only one thing to do if 
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hon. Members opposite intended to make 
a night of it—namely, organize them- 
selves into relays and meet hon. Gen- 
tlemen in the usual manner; or the 
Prime Minister should do what he un- 
derstood the Conservative Party did not 
wish him to do—namely, set down the 
grenent Bill for this day; and if the 
ivision were not taken this evening— 
if hon. Members opposite pursued the 
same tactics—set it down for the Derby 
Day, which would give the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
an opportunity of addressing the House, 
of which, no doubt, he would avail 
himself. It was now 3 o'clock in the 
morning, and he trusted they would be 
given clearly to understand whether or 
not they were to sit up all night. [‘‘ Yes, 
yes!”’] Then, if so, let them organize 
themselves into relays. If not, let the 
Prime Minister favourably consider the 
alternative course he had suggested. 
Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
The hon. Member commenced by saying 
that he was going to pour a little oil on 
the troubled waters ; but whether it was 
his intention to do that or pour a little 
oil on the fire he thought was not 
blazing quite brightly enough I leave 
the House to imagine. I hope it will 
not be our fate to have anything to do 
with organizing an All-night Sitting. 
However, that is not a matter on which, 
at present, I can express any opinion. 
The demand which we have made for a 
continuance of this debate at a time 
when we can properly resume it is one 
that is so reasonable and thoroughly 
within our right that it is utterly im- 
ssible for me to shrink from pressing 
it on the Government. We consider this 
matter, whatever may be said by the 
Government or anyone else, to be one of 
very great importance. We consider 
that it involves future consequences that 
cannot, or ought not, to be neglected, 
even for the highest momentary advan- 
tages; and though we know that when 
the second reading of the Bill ultimately 
comes to a division we shall be beaten 
by a majority, we feel it our duty to 
ourselves and to the country that we 
should have a fair opportunity of ex- 
pressing our views. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that there are 
hon. Gentlemen on this Bench and others 
on this side who wish to bring important 
matter before the House that will not 
be in the nature of dilatory discourse, 
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but really argumentative. As regards 
the suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr, 
Labouchere) as to the order of pret 
ing with the measures, that, of course, 
is a matter which is in the hands of the 
Government, They will go on with the 
conduct of Business as they think fit. 
That is a point on which I express no 
opinion. As to the main point that we 
have to deal with, though I am sorry to 
be setting myself and Friends against 
the feeling of the House, we feel it our 
duty to insist, as hard as it is in our 
power to insist, for further time for the 
consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, he 
hoped the House would not think that 
the voice of Scotland was heard when 
the hon. Gentleman opposite moved the 
adjournment. He believed the Scotch 
Members were almost unanimously in 
favour of the Bill being rapidly passed 
through the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he rose merely for 
the purpose of saying one word. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had stated that he intended to take his 
Party any length against the Govern- 
ment, and they all knew very well that 
the right hon. Gentleman had a large 
following at his back. When the Go- 
vernment had to deal with a small Party 
of 20 or 30—as in the 49 hours’ Sitting— 
by a system of relays that Party was 
easily beaten; but it was a different 
thing with the Tory Party. The Con- 
servatives declared that the Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime was of the utmost 
importance in Ireland. They had urged 
that the Government should bring it 
forward at once and proceed with it 
urgently from day to day. Well, now 
they had a good opportunity of testing 
the sincerity of the Tory Party with re- 
gard to their expressed opinion as to the 
state of Ireland by accepting the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), and, instead 
of taking the Prevention of Crime Bill 
to-day, putting down this Arrears Bill 
instead. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mention has 
been made of the order of Business, 
and I think I may say that what was 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Northampton was not new to us. It 
was a matter that had been discussed in 
conversation between right hon. Gentle- 
men and myself on this Bench; but we 
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were unwilling to say anything about 
it publicly until the time of necessi 
came, because it might have had the 
appearance of a threat if it were pro- 

ed by us as a contingency. After 
what has occurred, we certainly have 
made up our minds to ask the House to 
roceed with this Arrears Bill to-day. 
mmediately the second reading is dis- 
posed of we will take the Committee on 
the Prevention of Crime Bill and then 
proceed with our plan, with no other 
alteration. But I am bound to say that 
the proceedings of to-night bring into 
greater doubt the question, which was 
already doubtful, as to whether it will or 
will not be possible to propose that the 
House shall adjourn for any holidays at 
Whitsuntide. That question must be 
reserved for consideration. The course 
we take will depend upon the progress 
we may make with the two Bills. Under 
the circumstances we do not think it 
necessary to ask the House to take a 
further division. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: By 
the indulgence of the House I may, per- 
haps, say in one word that our reason 
for pressing for a continuance of this 
debate was a thoroughly bond fide one. 
We desired it not for any purposes of 
Obstruction, but in order that we might 
have a full and proper discussion. We 
are perfectly content to take the offer 
that is made, that there shall be an ad- 
journment now, and that the House at 
its meeting to-day shall resume the dis- 
cussion now closed. The Government 
are responsible for the order of Business, 
not us. We make no objection to what 
they propose, and as to the Whitsuntide 
holidays, we must do the best we can. 
I presume the debate is now closed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [19th May] reported. 


Resolution brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Resolution be now read 
@ second time.” 


_ Mr. DILLON regretted that he found 
it necessary to request the Government 
to postpone the consideration of the 
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Report of Supply. There was raised a 


ty | most important question which it was 


utterly impossible to adequately discuss 
at this hour of the morning ; indeed, he 
hardly thought the House would be in 
the humour to enter upon the considera- 
tion of a question -which must neces- 
sarily occupy a considerable time. It 
would be in the recollection of the 
House that when the Vote was in Com- 
mittee he raised the question of the 
salary of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, which was . 
included in the present Vote. The Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant was 

not present, and he (Mr. Dillon) and his 

hon. Colleagues stated that they were 

not satisfied with the explanation of the 

Attorney General for Ireland. After a 

somewhat prolonged debate, the Attor- 

ney General for Ireland undertook that 

there should be an inquiry into the 

matter; and he (Mr. Dillon) said then 

he would raise the question again. This 

morning he had received a letter from 

the Rev. J. Sullivan, the priest of 
Pallas Green, in which a miserable 

picture was given of the condition of 

things at present existing there. He 

felt bound to read a portion of the letter 

to the House. The letter was dated the 

19th of May, and the writer says— 

“‘T have been thinking for some days of 
writing to you about Lord Cloncurry’s tenants, 
who have been lately evicted in Macroom. 
These poor people are now in such a condition 
that I cannot any longer resist bringing them 
under your notice, and asking you to try and 
have something done to relieve them. There 
are 50 families—about 300 people—evicted, and 
as the erection of the huts was prevented, they 
are in the most wretched state in the way of 
lodging and accommodation. In many cases, 
two and three large families are huddled to- 
gether in one small house, and some of them 
are living in outhouses. The noble ladies of 
the Land © are generously standing to 
them with money, and but for that they would 
be badly off indeed. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is no chance of a settlement 
between Cloncurry and the tenants. On the 
one side, the tenants could not, even if they 
were willing, accept the terms proposed by him 
—namely, that they should pay all rent and 
costs hitherto incurred—£3,500—and take leases ~ 
for 61 years’ old rent, which would bar them 
from the benefit of the Land Act, On the other 
side, Cloncurry will never yield, and give to 
the tenants the terms they are demanding. The 
yearly rental of the evicted tenants is only 
£1,200 a-year, and he can do without this for 
many years. The only solution of the difficulty 
is that the Government should buy the estate 
for the tenants.’’ 


The only thing he (Mr. Dillon) could do 
was to urge the Chief Secretary to put 
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a stop to the inhuman practice of pre- 
venting the erection of huts for the 
shelter of the wretched people turned 
out of their holdings. Were, he asked, 
these people to be housed like dogs 
because a magistrate was permitted to 
make a law for himself? He challenged 
the Chief Secretary, or the first Law 
Officer in Ireland, to state what law 
entitled a magistrate to go to a man in 
Ireland and say—‘‘ You shall not erect 
a house on your own land for the shelter 
of an Irish farmer.” There was no law 
giving such a power. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 

ad resorted to an obsolete Statute which 
had not been used for more than 300 
years—it was passed some 500 years 
ago—he made laws of his own, and 
enforced them with an utter contempt 
of all ordinary magisterial practice and 
Courts of Justice. One of the laws Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had created was that an 
evicted tenant should be left on the 
road-side. He said his reason was that 
he believed that the evicted tenants 
meant to occupy the houses with the 
object of intimidating the men who 
had taken the farms; but this gen- 
tleman seemed to forget that there 
were laws in force in Ireland—the 


Whiteboy Act, for instance, which was 
a disgrace to the Statute Book — for 
punishing alleged acts of intimidation. 
Were those laws not sufficient to deal 
with the present case? The district was 


teeming with police. Were they not 
able to keep things straight ? Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, he supposed, had never been 
accused of remissness in his duty; and 
he had driven these unfortunate people 
into outhouses and into places not fit for 
dogs, because he alleged that they meant 
to use the huts for the purpose of intimi- 
dating others. Proceedings such as those 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd utterly demoralized 
the people. He wished to urge on the 
attention of the House, now that it was 
going to enter upon a ruinous course of 
legislation, that the true causes of the 
outrages in Ireland were to be found in 
the acts of such men as Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. Three hundred men, women, 
and children, whom he knew to have 
been in tolerably comfortable positions, 
and who had lived in fairly good houses, 
were now huddled together in outhouses 
in a way which would not have been 
tolerated in any civilized country save 
Ireland, and all because a special magis- 
trate, who got £1,500 a-year for bring- 
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ing the law into contempt, decreed that 
it should be so. That was his (Mr, 
Dillon’s) case, and he hoped the Report 
of Supply would not be taken to-night 
unless they received some satisfactory 
assurance from the Government on the 
subject. What he would ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to do was this—to 
postpone the Report of Supply until he 
was in a position to state to the House 
whether or not the Executive would 
allow evicted tenants to be housed or not, 
He should take every opportunity, in 
season and out of season, to bring be- 
fore the notice of the House and of the 
people of this country the fact that 
evicted tenants in Ireland were to be 
hunted about the country like wild ani- 
mals, and that the commonest charity 
which every Christian ought to extend 
to them was to be denied them on the 
mere word of an Irish magistrate that 
they intended to commit a crime, which, 
if they did commit, was punishable under 
laws which would not be even tolerated 
in this country. If the people com- 
mitted the slightest act which could be 
construed into intimidation, the law could 
strike them instantly. He denied it was 
law at all to punish a man and prevent 
him putting a roof over the heads of his 
children, because it was alleged he in- 
tended to commit a crime. 

Mr. TREVELYAN regretted the 
course the hon. Gentleman had taken, 
especially after the answer he gave him 
at the commencement of the Sitting. 
He could not believe the hon. Member 
seriously wished to stop a Vote of up- 
wards of £2,000,000, because he took 
exception to the monthly salary of one 
official. The answer he gave at Ques- 
tion time was that the controversy which 
was now going on on the estate of Lord 
Cloncurry was an exceptional one, and 
one on which he should be most unwill- 
ing to attempt to give an opinion second- 
hand. He would not like to form an 
opinion on the subject until he had had 
an opportunity, which he was now ear- 
nestly longing for, of going again to 
Treland and consulting the highest Exe- 
cutive authorities. As a matter of fact, 
he wanted to know how the case really 
stood. He did not feel bound to promise 
that he could come to a conclusion within 
any given time; all he was willing to say 
was that he would form an opinion 48 
soon as he could after obtaining the best 
information he could possibly secure. 
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He earnestly hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his opposition to the 
Report of Supply. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought it 
consistent with his duty to give the as- 
surance his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) 
desired. Since he had entered so re- 
cently on his duties, and had been occu- 
pied with so many affairs of great im- 
portance, it was but natural he should 
ask for further time for the consideration 
of the matter. Nothing, however, could 
exaggerate the urgency of the question 
which had been brought under the no- 
tice of the House by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon); nothing 
could exaggerate the scandalous impro- 

riety and the gross tyranny of the con- 
Pact pursued by Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He 
supposed Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s experi- 
ences in British Burmah were at the 
bottom of his present tyrannical pro- 
ceedings in Ireland; certainly, he could 
never have acted so outrageously nearer 
home. He had thrown ladies into gaol 
without giving them the slightest oppor- 
tunity of defence; he had sent out tele- 
grams to the constables of County Clare 
to send him in a list of the tenants who 
had paid their rents; and, lastly, he 
had, by a system of terrorism and un- 
ee inhumanity, prevented the 

ousing and sheltering of these poor 
people. One poor man, who had lived 
in tolerable comfort until these hard 
times, was evicted; he had been shel- 
tered in one of these huts; but he was 
turned out, and had since died, a miser- 
able victim to exposure. No one would 
deny the extreme urgency of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Clifford Lloyd was a gentle- 
man who indulged in monstrous and 
scandalous perversions of the truth; and 
it was only the other day he put into the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) two statements which were 
completely false; the one was that the 
tenants who had given the sites for the 
huts had done so through terrorism; 
the other was that tenants would have 
paid their rents had it not been for the 
terrorism which prevailed. The sites 
had been given freely, and the tenants 
who had not paid their rents had not 
done so through sheer inability. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would inaugurate his official 
career in Ireland by an honest and 
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searching and courageous inquiry into 
this question. Whatever taboutions of 
justice and pacification might be held 
by the House, they would be useless, 
and would be regarded by the most 
helpless and needy class in Ireland as 
worse than mockery, if tyrants like Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd were allowed to continue 
in positions of trust. He believed the 
good intentions of the Government would 
be gauged by their action in this mat- 
ter. The plea of intimidation was an 
absurdity. In one case Mr. Olifford 
Lloyd had forbidden a man 78 years of 
age to occupy, with his family, a hut, 
although it was erected two miles from 
the farm from which he had been 
evicted, and on the farm of his own 
cousin. He (Mr. Sexton) was inclined 
to trust to the human instincts of the 
Chief Secretary. He hoped that not an 
hour would be wasted by the right hon. 
Gentleman in bringing considerations of 
humanity and justice to bear on the 
question. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that, as the 
circumstances referred to occurred in the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present (Limerick), he wished to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary the necessity of taking 
immediate action in the matter. These 
evictions altogether differed from others 
which had taken place in Ireland. They 
were not evictions for arrears of rent, 
but were cases in which the tenants had 
allowed the land they held to be sold to 
the Emergency men, for the landlord— 
Lord Cloncurry—although many of the 
unfortunate tenants were only half-a- 
year in arrear with their rent, the 
landlord took advantage of the fact 
that the Emergency men were allowed 
to purchase, and put them out on 
the title. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) thought 
the case was one which called loudly 
for the active interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in order to prevent 
this man from taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of his tenants, simply because, 
in a time of great excitement, they had 
allowed their land to go tothe Emergency 
men rather than purchase back their 
rights. Regarding Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
it was a well-known fact that there was 
not a district in Ireland which he had 
gone into in which he had not occa- 
sioned a disturbance. For instance, 
look at the town of Bruff. He was well 
acquainted with this particular locality, 
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and there was not a more peaceable 
place in the county of Limerick. But 
the first day that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
set his foot in it there was a row, and 
14 men were committed to prison. Hav- 
ing been detained in gaol for four 
months, they were tried and acquitted 
by the Judge, because there was not 
a shadow of a case against them. There 
were very few places in the county of 
Limerick in which Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
had not left his mark. He thought the 
Government were acting very foolishly 
in retaining a man who had produced 
such a bad impression, both in Lime- 
rick and Clare, as Mr. Clifford Lloyd; 
and more especially when the case in 
this particular instance was not one of 
eviction for the non-payment of rent, 
but simply because the tenants had, in 
a moment of difficulty and excitement, 
refused to purchase back their rights, 
and had dlawet them to fall into the 
hands of the Emergency men. 

Mr. HEALY trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would see his way to some conclusion 
which would solve the difficulty and re- 
lieve these unfortunate tenants of the 
hardship from which they were at pre- 
sent suffering. He thought there was 
considerable force in the idea which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have— 
that there would be advantage in his 
going over specially to Ireland in order 
to see for himself what were the state 
of the country and the condition of the 
people. He would hail with joy the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he found himself able to go to Ireland 
without being surrounded with police 
spies ; and he had very little doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman would return 
to this country entirely converted to the 
opinion which the Irish Members, who 
were acquainted with the district, enter- 
tained. In the meanwhile, the sugges- 
tion he would make to the right hon. 
Gentleman was this. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
had taken a certain action. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that he had 
not yet been able to form an opinion 
as to the character of the action taken 
by Mr. Clifford Lloyd; but, notwith- 
standing that he was in a state of doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman allowed the 
action taken by Mr. Clifford Lloyd to 
stand. He (Mr. Healy) thought it would 
be much better to give the unfortunate 
persons who were oppressed by Mr. 
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Clifford Lloyd the benefit of the doubt, 

and allow them to put up these huts, 

pending a final decision on the part of 
the Government. If there was any doubt 
at all, why throw all the weight of 
the Government influence on the side 
of the strong and in the direction of 
coercion, instead of exercising it in 
favour of the poor peasants who had 
been turned out of their holdings, and 
were now huddled together in what were 
practically little better than pigsties? 
Until the right hon. Gentleman was able. 
to arrive at a decision in regard to the 
legality of the measures taken by Mr. 

Clifford Lloyd, it would only be an act 
of humanity to allow these poor people 
to erect the sheds they desired to put 

up; and if ultimately his decision should 

be against them, they could easily be 

required to pull them down again. He 

might also release the unfortunate cot- 

tiers who had been trying to earn ls. a- 

day by driving a few nails and putting 
up these huts. They were not likely to 
run away, and he sincerely hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
a chance of doing something to earn a 
subsistence. This was not an extreme 
position to take up. He failed to com- 
prehend what law there could be which 
prevented any man from erecting 4 

house; and that was the only position 

he took. Whether the huts thus erected 

were 100 yards, 200 yards, or a mile, or 
2,000 miles away from the holdings of 
the evicted tenants had nothing whatever 

to do with the question. ‘Xnowing well 

the character of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 

the reputation he had acquired for harsh, 

severe, and oppressive measures, he ap- 

pealed to the right hon. Gentleman the 

Chief Secretary, pending his final de- 

cision, to allow these poor people to 

enjoy the shelter of these wretched huts; 

and, in that case, he would ask his hon. 

Friend to withdraw any further opposi- 

tion to the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to make 

a suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman 

the Ehiet Secretary in regard to Mr. 

Clifford Lloyd. The suggestion he would 
make was this. In Belfast there was at 
present no Resident Magistrate at all. It 
was the place from which Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had been removed in order to be 
stationed in the South and West of 
Ireland; and he would suggest that that 
officer should be removed back again to 

Belfast, from whence he was originally 
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taken, and where he might have given 
reasonable satisfaction. Certainly, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd did not possess in Belfast 
such a field for misconduct as that which 
he enjoyed now. He believed that tlie 
removal of Mr. Clifford Lloyd back again 
to Belfast would be satisfactory to all 

ersons concerned. More than that, he 

oped that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his contemplated visit to Ireland, would 
not allow himself to be influenced by the 
representations of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
He thought it would be perfectly im- 
possible, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would readily understand why, to get 
an honest report upon these occurrences 
from that officer. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
would certainly present his own conduct 
in the most favourable light, and was, 
therefore, likely to mislead the right hon. 
Gentleman very considerably. It was 
most desirable, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired to have reliable information, 
that he should obtain an entirely inde- 
pendent report from some person other 
than Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who would in- 
evitably attempt wilfully to mislead the 
right hon. Gentleman. If the right hon. 
Gentleman went to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary, and surrounded himself with 
officials connected with the Constabulary 
and the Irish Executive, he would never 
learn the truth; and the result would be 
disastrous to his future political career, 
and most injurious to the interests of all 
parties concerned. 

Dr. COMMINS expressed surprise 
that the challenge which had been 
thrown out by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had not been 
answered. The hon. Member asserted 
that the conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
in regard to a good many of his acts 
was unsanctioned by any law or any 
statute ; and the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had given several instances 
in which the conduct of this harsh and 
overbearing officer was entirely unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable. Other cases might 
be added—such as the one in which he 
summoned before him a number of shop- 
keepers who declined to deal with Mrs. 
Moroney. The word ‘‘summon" was 
hardly correct. He did not summon 
them in accordance with any legal pro- 
cess; but, like some Turkish Pasha, he 
sent them a peremptory notice to appear 
before him, and informed them that if 
they declined to furnish goods to Mrs. 
Moroney they should be sent to 
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gaol together. Such conduct was utter, 
illegal; and if Mr. Clifford Lloyd h 
done one-fifth of the acts attributed to 
him, there was not a statute which he 
had not broken, and not acrime, except, 
perhaps, manslaughter and murder, 
which he had not committed. The Law 
Officers of the Crown had been distinctly 
challenged by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) to give 
anything in the way of justification for 
the course pursued by Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
in preventing the erection of these huts 
in the county of Limerick, except his 
own autocratic will. But the Law 
Officers of the Crown sat still upon the 
Treasury Bench. They could not answer 
the question, for the simple reason that 
they had no law to give in justification 
of the arbitrary course of procedure 
adopted by Mr. Clifford Lloyd. It was 
a strange state of things in Ireland to 
know that they had a single individual 
exercising the power of an Eastern 
Pasha, laying down what the rights of 
the subject were, and showing that if 
he had ever read Magna Charta, which 
was supposed to be the fundamental law 
of liberty in England, he had only read 
it for the purpose of deliberately vio- 
lating every provision contained in it. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd produced disturbance 
and disorder wherever he went; and, 
knowing the character of the man, it 
was by no means wonderful that he did 
so. Recently he had fallen back, like 
some other magistrates in Ireland of a 
similar disposition, upon the obsolete 
Statute of Edward III. Hitherto that 
Statute had been quite obsolete in Ire- 
land. He had heard of its being en- 
forced in a few cases in England ; but it 
had never been putin motion in Ireland. 
He might remind the House that when 
that Statute was first passed, a man 
named Hill was hanged under it, for 
what was termed ‘ Approaching the 
Royal power.” They were now going 
to have a new Court of High Commis- 
sion in Ireland; and if Parliament 
conferred upon that Court of High Com- 
mission such powers as were con- 
ferred upon the Court of High Com- 
mission in the time of Edward III., 
enabling it to hang men who were guilty 
of “Approaching the Royal power,” 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd would be very sum- 
marily disposed of, for not only, had he 
approached Royal power, but he had 
been the Legislature and the Executive 
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also. As they were going to do away 
with trial by jury in Ireland, he should 
not be sorry if, in the course of their 
revival of the old feudal laws, they 
would revive the ancient Court of High 
Commission, with power to deal effec- 
tually with all persons who were guilty of 
approaching the Royal power in Ireland. 

e was not surprised that a wide feeling 
of discontent should have been spread 
all over Ireland at the tyrannical and 
unconstitutional acts of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. If everything Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
insisted upon were carried out, the Irish 
peasant would have no place at all upon 
which to lie his head. Nothing could 
be more sad and deplorable than the 
position in which the people of Ireland 
were placed by the arbitrary course 
ursued by this magistrate. A distinct 
egal challenge had been thrown down 
to the Law Officers of the Crown by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) ; but no one rose to justify 
the conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
Neither Statute, nor decision of a Judge, 
nor principle of law had been or could 
be cited to justify his conduct; and he 
(Dr. Commins) sincerely hoped that in 
such a state of things some immediate 
steps would be taken to impose a check 
upon his proceedings. He would sug- 

est that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

jeutenant should issue orders that in 
future nothing should be done in Ire- 
land by any magistrate or person in 
authority except in accordance with due 
process of law. The great protection to 
the liberty of the people in England 
was that no one could act autocratically, 
but that the law must be put in force 
according to certain forms which were 
thoroughly well understood. If a per- 
son were accused of crime, or even only 
suspected of it, he was at once brought 
before a judicial tribunal, and some kind 
of legal procedure, in a prescribed form, 
was gone through. Every step that was 
taken had to be justified by Statute, and 
every charge of criminality had to be 
brought under judicial cognizance, and 
fairly tested. It was not so in Ireland. 
In that country all the formality of law 
was dispensed with, and they had in 
existence a course of procedure which 
was not justified by any Statute what- 
ever. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it was the bounden duty of the 
Executive to prohibit such arbitrary 
acts as those which had been adopted 
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by Mr. Clifford Lloyd until some clear 
legal decision was obtained upon the 
matter. He would strongly press upon 
the rigbt hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland the necessity of issu- 
ing an interim order to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, directing him to confine himself 
to the ordinary and well-understood 
process of law, and not to convert him- 
self into legislator, magistrate, police- 
man, bailiff, and Judge—the whole law, 
from the Legislature down to the lowest 
legal functionary, all rolled into one 
single individual, and producing great 
heart-burning and the widest discon- 
tent wherever he showed his face. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) would withdraw his opposition 
to this Vote, and allow it to e taken 
that night. He thought, after what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had said, that he would inquire 
into the matter when he went to Ireland, 
it was unfair to attempt to put further 
"ir mag upon him. He (Mr. Dickson) 

ad no doubt that the whole question 
would receive the personal attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman in his ap- 
proaching visit to Ireland. He thought 
he was entitled to speak upon the sub- 
ject, because he had been by no means 
favourably impressed with Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s administration of the law in Ire- 
land. He never had been an admirer 
of that gentleman. He had always 
looked upon him as an overbearing, 
tyrannical magistrate ; but as the Chief 
Secretary had promised to inquire into 
matters personally when he went to Ire- 
land, it would be wrong to carry the 
subject further to-night, especially when 
it was remembered that there would be 
a dozen other opportunities for raising 
the question again in the course of the 
Session. He therefore appealed to the 
hon. Member for Tipperary to withdraw 
his opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. REDMOND said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Dickson) 
had made an appeal to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
to withdraw his opposition to this Vote, 
on the ground that there would be other 
opportunities before the close of the 
Session for raising a discussion upon the 
matter. The hon. Member made the 
same mistake as that which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. While both of them 
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seemed to acknowledge the importance 
of the matter, neither of them seemed to 
be impressed with the intense urgency 
of it. This was not the case of a griev- 
ance which could be left over for weeks, 
until a more favourable opportunity 
arose for discussing it. They could not 
procrastinate it, because the lives of the 
unfortunate people concerned depended 
upon what was done by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the course of the next 
few days. At the present moment there 
were from 30 to 40 families turned out 
upon the roadside, without shelter, on 
account of the action of this magistrate ; 
and yet the Irish Members were told, in 
the face of facts like that, to postpone 
the consideration of the matter until a 
more convenient opportunity. Already 
one of these unfortunate persons had 
died in consequence of the action which 
had been taken. Were they to postpone 
the consideration of the matter until 
others should have died from exposure ? 
It was simple mockery to ask for the 
postponement of the question until a 
more convenient opportunity. The rea- 
son given was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was in an 
unfortunate position; that he was new 
to the Office; and that he did not know 
what was going on in Ireland. No doubt 
that was an unfortunate position ; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman appealed to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, he was not 
likely to obtain much information, seeing 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on a recent occasion, to the intense 
surprise of the Irish Members, informed 
them that he knew absolutely nothing 
about the matter at all. He admitted 
that there was some allowance to be 
made for the want of information pos- 
sessed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary ; but the matter was of 
such deep importance that he ought to 
give some assurance that it would be 
the first thing he would attend to 
when he went to Ireland; and he (Mr. 
Redmond) hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s visit would not be long delayed. 
It was not sufficient for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he would attend 
to it in a week or a month. It required 
immediate action by telegraph within 
the next 24 hours, and an assurance on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the result of his telegraphing had 
been to curb the tyrannical and illegal 


- proceedings of Mr, Clifford Lloyd, and 
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to secure that these unfortunate people 
were provided with adequate shelter and 
saved from starvation. The vague and 
general statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman was eminently unsatis- 
factory; and he sincerely hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman might be able to 
give the House an assurance such as 
that which had been indicated by the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 
In order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might have an opportunity of giving 
“such an assurance, he would move that 
the debate be now adjourned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if any hon. 
Member seconded the Motion ? 

Mr. R. POWER said, he would 
second it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Redmond.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had 
already promised that when he went to 
Ireland he would inquire into the mat- 
ter; and he certainly considered it one 
of the most important matters he could 
inquire into. Short of that he should 
be satisfied with the decision of the 
highest authorities in Ireland, unless 
that decision was contradicted by evi- 
dence which he was able to obtain by 
personal investigation. So much had 
he been impressed with the importance 
of the subject that, after turning to it 
once or twice in a letter he had written 
that morning, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the matter was one which 
deserved and demanded personal in- 
quiry at his hands. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the question of time. 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied that no 
time would be lost, because an inquiry 
had already been set in motion. 

Mr. REDMOND appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to allow the huts 
to be erected at once, in order to afford 
shelter, and to save the lives of the poor 
people from exposure. 

Mr. LEAMY asked if Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had only acted on what he called 
his reasonable suspicion that the huts 
were erected for the purpose of intimi- 
dation? If that were so, then he ap- 
pealed to the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant as to whether he would 
not at once telegraph to Mr. Clifford 





Lloyd to allow the evicted families to go 
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into the huts, and in case he believed 
they were going to intimidate anybody, 
to have them brought before the magis- 
trates. It was intolerable that evicted 
tenants were to be refused shelter merely 
because Mr. Clifford Lloyd thought they 
might intimidate someone. He asked, 
further, whether the carpenters had 
been imprisoned under the Coercion Act 
or under the ordinary law? If it was 
under the former, he thought they 
should, at least, try what the ordinary 
law would do with them. With regard 
to the Motion for the adjournment, he 
thought his hon. Friend would be quite 
right in persisting in dividing the Com- 
mittee, in order to bring this matter to 
a speedy settlement; for it was very 
hard that they should be compelled over 
and over again to raise this question. 
It had been said that these evicted per- 
sons had some interest in outrages; but 
he ventured to say there was no man in 
Ireland more interested in the continu- 
ance of outrages than Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
because if they ceased his occupation 
would be gone. Did hon. Members 
know that Mr. Lloyd was drawing some 
£1,600 or £1,700 a-year? He was 
nearly as expensive to the country as 
the Prime Minister. His interest was, 
therefore, that outrages should continue, 
and that he should lead the Government 
to believe that the country was in a dis- 
turbed state, and that these people were 
engaged in intimidation and breaking 
the law. It seemed to him almost need- 
less to say that this man ought not to be 
allowed to prevent these evicted persons 
using the shelter provided for them; and 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant should at once direct him to 
allow them to go to their homes, and 
that if he could get any evidence against 
them it should be produced in open 
Court. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was perfectly 
willing to accept the assurance given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. But, in say- 
ing that, he was bound to point out two 
things. First of all, the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to have misunderstood 
him in thinking that he laid no stress 
on the question of raising these huts. 
The question was perfectly clear and 
simple. Were the Government prepared 
to state that they would, under no cir- 
cumstances, prevent the housing of an 


evicted tenant wherever they could get 
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ape from the occupier of the 
and? Secondly, he wished to point out 
that he should be obliged, however re- 
luctantly, and, perhaps, at the expense of 
some irregularity, to force this question 
again on the attention of the House, 
unless, on Thursday next, he received a 
satisfactory answer to his question. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND ACT 
(1874) AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br1x 133.] 
(Mr. Blake, Colonel Colthurst, Colonel Nolan, Mr, 
O'Shea, Mr. O’ Connor Power, Mr. E. Collins.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th May], ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Debate resumed. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Recovery of loans. Sum- 


mary powers. ) 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, to leave out the words ‘‘ they may 
be,” in order to insert ‘‘ from whatever 
time they may have accrued.” 


Amendment agreed to. _ 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson.) 


[BILL 169.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not intend 
to offer any opposition to the Bill; but 
he submitted that it would have been 
better had the Amendments about to be 
moved been on the Paper. 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsow) pointed 
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out that the only important Amendment 
was that which related to appeals. There 
had been an omission in not providing 
in the Bill for the appeal in cases from 
the Recorder’s Court in Dublin; and it 
was therefore now proposed that the 
Court to which those appeals should be 
made should be the same as that which 
existed at present. The other three 
Amendments were formal. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether these Amend- 
ments ought not to be printed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I observe, on look- 
ing at the Amendment upon the Paper 
handed in by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that there is one new clause, 
if not more; I must therefore point out 
that these cannot be entertained by the 
House without Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br1z 7.] 
(Mr. Leahy, Mr. Gray, Mr. O'Sullivan.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 9th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. WARTON pointed out that there 
were a number of Amendments to this 
Bill on the Paper; and as it was per- 
fectly impossible to deal with them pro- 
perly at that hour of the morning (4 
4.M.), he should move to report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked, that 
this Bill had been supported by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and almost unani- 
mously by hon. Members. There was 
nothing whatever of a contentious cha- 
racter in the 11 Amendments on the 
Paper, which could, therefore, be settled 
by about 10 minutes’ discussion. Under 
the circumstances, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not press his 
Motion to report Progress. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 30: Majority 6.—(Div. List, 
No. 94.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”— (Str Hervey Bruce.) 


Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the Bill was in progress, and could be 
taken up any night. He, therefore, put 
it to hon. Members that, instead of going 
to a division on a question in respect to 
which there was a good deal to be said, 
they should consent to the withdrawal 
of this Motion, and then report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. GRAY said, that as he had been 
in charge of this Bill for some years he 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) to accede to 
this suggestion. He certainly should 
not be desirous of pressing too hardly 
on the Government, as they had shown 
every disposition to be friendly to this 
Bill. He would advise the hon. Member 
to agree to report Progress, and put the 
Bill down again for to-morrow night, 
with the hope that the Government 
would be able to give a further oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—-0o— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Genenat for 
IRELAND, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
lating to Waterworks in the town of Queens- 
town, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sout- 
crror General for IRELAND and Mr. ArrorNEY 
GeneRAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 173.] 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 9) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Improvement Act 
Districts of Fleetwood and Rhyl, and the City 
of York, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill174.] 


House adjourned at Four o’clock 
in the morning. 














HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 23rd May, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brits — Resolution in 
Committee — Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
[Allowances and Expenses]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 5) * [175};: 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * 

176]; Aldershot Camp Roads* [177]; 
uarter Sessions Procedure (Amendment) * 
[178]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) * [159]; Local Government 
Provisional Order (Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings) * [162]; Arrears of Rent (Ire- 
land) [163]. 

Select Committee—Artillery Ranges * [125], Mr. 
Acland discharged, Mr. Brown added. 

Report—Partnerships* [No. 204]; Parochial 
Charities (London) * [No. 205]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 157), 
debate adjourned ; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) * [145], discharged. 

Committee—Report—Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) [7]. 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders* [131]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * [130]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— oN — 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—POL- 
LOCKSHIELDS PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether any investigation 
was ordered by the Crown Office into 
the circumstances connected with the 
recent fatal fall of a shed at Pollock- 
shields Public School, near Glasgow ; 
whether any report on the occurrence 
has yet been received; and, if so, whe- 
ther, considering the public interest of 
the subject, he would have any objection 
to lay it before the House? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), in reply, said, that a search- 
ing inquiry was at once instituted into 
the causes of this accident, and was still 
being continued. As it would probably 
result in a criminal trial, it would not be 
expedient, for the ends of justice, that a 
confidential Report sent by the Pro- 
curator Fiscal to the Crown Office should 
at present be made public. 
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POST OFFICE—STAFFORD POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has con- 
sidered any representations made to 
him on behalf of the mail porters and 
stampers of the Stafford Post Office, 
with a view to extending their prospect 
of promotion, and adjusting their extra 
allowances on the footing of Birming- 
ham and Liverpool; and, whether there 
is any reason for the delay which has 
taken place, owing to which none of the 
Stafford Post Office officials have yet 
received their pay for extra hours on 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, and 
St. Valentine’s Day last ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the question 
of the pay and position of the mail por- 
ters and stampers at the Stafford Post 
Office is part of a much larger question 
of the pay and position of officers gene- 
rally of a similar grade—a subject which, 
as I stated yesterday, is now under con- 
sideration. With regard to the second 
portion of the Question of my hon. Friend, 
I regret that, owing to some negligence 
on the part of the local authorities, the 
claims for extra duty performed at the 
Stafford Post Office on Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day, and St. Valentine’s 
Day have not yet been settled. I have 
now given directions that they shall be 
paid immediately. 






COOLIE (INDIAN) EMIGRATION TO LA 
REUNION. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether the 
emigration of Coolies from India to 
Réunion has been stopped ; and, if so, at 
what date? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the emigration of Coolies from India 
has not yet been actually stopped, al- 
though such stoppage has for some time 
past been under consideration, the posi- 
tion of the question being very far 
from satisfactory. The position, briefly 
stated, is this. Negotiations have long 
been in progress for the revision of 
the Convention, and for the purpose of 
making proper provision for the pro- 
tection and well-being of the Coolies. 
With this object a Commission has met 
in Paris to arrange a basis of a revised 
Convention; and last year the French 
Government prepared a projet de décret, 
containing a statement of their views 
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and the concessions which they were 
willing to make. This, after being re- 
ported on by the British Commissioners, 
was transmitted to the Government of 
India. As negotiations have thus been 
actually going on, emigration has been 
allowed to continue up to the present 
time. We have only very recently re- 
ceived a despatch from the Government 
of India, giving in detail their views on 
the projet de décret. They consider it 
indispensable that, on certain points, 
further concessions should be made, and, 
failing these, that emigration should be 
stopped. The despatch, I need hardly 
say, is receiving the most careful con- 
sideration. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
LEFROY, COUNTY COURT JUDGE FOR 
DOWN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to an 
article in the ‘‘ Newry Reporter’’ of the 
27th ultimo, in which great complaints 
are made of Mr. Lefroy, County Court 
Judge for Down, and if he will make 
inquiry into the charges ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn), in 
reply, said, he had communicated with 
the learned Judge, but was not yet in a 
position to report to the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR intimated that he would 
repeat the Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
speech of Mr. Davitt, reported in the 
“ Standard”’ of May 22nd, in which Mr. 
Davitt is reported to have said, 

‘‘That he was at present out under the con- 
ditions of a ticket-of-leave, which conditions he 
treated with the same contempt as he did three 
yearsago. In fact he had already broken them, 
and the last he saw of that most interesting 
document was to see it secured by a member of 
the press two hours after his discharge from 
Portland, and where it was now he had no 
knowledge ;” 
and, what steps he proposes to take to 
prevent other persons at liberty on 
ticket-of-leave from imitating the ex- 
ample thus set of open and contemp- 
tuous defiance of the administration of 


the Law ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
my attention has been called to this 
matter. I have seen several reports of 
this speech, and I find that none of them 
correspond—at least, with regard to this 
particular passage. I need not point 
out that, before taking any serious 
action in cases of this tind, it is ex- 
tremely necessary that we should have 
an authentic report of what has passed. 
But what ought we to look at in this 
matter ? We ought to look a good deal 
more at what is done than at what is 
said. Now, I wish to call attention 
to what is alleged. Supposing this to 
be a correct report, what is alleged on 
the part of Davitt? He says that he 
had treated the conditions of his ticket- 
of-leave with the same contempt that he 
did three years ago—that was, when he 
first received the licence. Well, I was 
not responsible at that time. It was 
under the late Administration ; and, 
therefore, what he alleges is, that he 
has now done what he did then, and 
which certainly at that time my Prede- 
cessor in Office thought did not call for 
interference. That is the only distinct 
allegation that I can find in this speech. 
But I wish to say that no rhodomontade 
of this kind in the least affects the posi- 
tion of a person holding a licence. What- 
ever he may say, he remains subject to 
the conditions of that licence ; and if he 
should violate the conditions on which 
he is at large—that is, to respect the 
law and to do nothing injurious to peace 
and order—such a licence in any case, 
to any person, is revocable, and would 
be revoked. 

Mr. GORST: Would the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman state whether 
the conditions of Mr. Davitt’s ticket-of- 
leave were the ordinary conditions ; or, 
whether there was anything peculiar 
about them ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
are absolutely the ordinary conditions. 
There is nothing peculiar about them. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked if it was 
not the fact that Mr. Davitt received a 
ticket-of-leave such as was presented to 
any ordinary man; but the conditions 
were such that it was quite impossible 
for Mr. Davitt or any political prisoner 
to fulfil them; and, whether both the 
present and the late Government had 
not recognized the impossibility of their 
fulfilment? For instance, there was the 
condition, among others, that the holder 
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of the ticket was not to be out after 8 
o’clock at night, and that he should 
comply with certain police regulations. 
The late Government absolved the Fenian 
prisoners from that condition, and he 
understood the present Government were 
willing to absolve Mr. Davitt from the 
same provision. He wished to know if 
Mr. Davitt had not fulfilled: the same 
conditions that were asked from the 
political prisoners of three years ago 
and six years ago? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the hon. Member seems to know 4 good 
deal more about this matter than I know. 
All T know is this—that, as far asI am 
concerned, all that happened was that 
he received the ordinary ticket-of-leave ; 
that there were no conditions of any 
kind made or absolved; and that the 
transaction was exactly the same as in 
the case of any other convict, and that 
there was no understanding of any kind 
as to the relaxation or duration of any 
condition. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE AFFRAY AT 
BALLINA. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, What 
steps he intends to take in reference to 
sub-inspector Ball, and those responsible 
for the action of the police in the recent 
affray at Ballina? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnsoy), in 
reply, said, that he was informed that 
the inquest which was to have been held 
yesterday in this matter was postponed 
owing to the non-attendance of jurors. 
He would therefore postpone stating 
what steps it was intended to take, 
pending the result of the inquest. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Government 
propose to give any compensation to the 
family of the youth, Meledy, who has 
died from the wounds inflicted upon him 
by the police in the recent affray at 
Ballina; and, whether the families of 
other children who have been seriously 
wounded will also receive compensation? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, we only 
heard yesterday by telegraph of the 
death of this poor boy. I shall have in- 
quiry made as to the position in life of 
his parents, and if I find it a proper 
case, will submit it to His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant with a view to some 
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oe eee being awarded to them. 
As the remainder of the Question relates 
to a subject which will form the matter 
of a judicial inquiry, I think it better to 
postpone any further answer for the 
present. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MRS. 
MOORE, MISS KIRK, AND MISS 
O'CONNOR. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Kirk, and Miss O’Connor, 
who have been sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, under an an- 
cient Act, for alleged intimidation, by 
different stipendiary magistrates, are 
kept in solitude for above twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four; and, whe- 
ther the time has arrived when, in the 
interests of the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland, these ladies should be restored 
to their friends ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the ladies 
named in this Question have been com- 
mitted to prison in default of finding 
bail, and are treated in exact conformity 
with the prison rules. According to the 


rules for ‘‘ bail prisoners,” they are al- 
lowed two hours for exercise daily, and 
are, therefore, in their cells for 22 out 


of the 24 hours. They can at once re- 
turn to their friends on tendering the 
requisite sureties. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFI AIRS). 


Mr. G. W. ELLIOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with or without the consent 
of any other Power, have taken any, 
and, if so, what steps to secure the free- 
dom of the Suez Canal ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
regret that I am unable to add anything 
to what I said on this subject yesterday, 
when I informed the House that the 
matter had had immediate attention at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the British ironclads 
have been sent to Alexandria for the 
purpose of protecting the lives and pro- 
perty of Her Majesty’s subjects, or for the 
purpose of intervening in the affairs of 
Egypt; and, if the latter, whether the 
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House of Commons will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on_ this 
policy of intervention before hostilities 
are permitted to be commenced ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Fleet was sent to Alexandria to protect 
life and property ; and we hope that its 
presence will contribute, without the 
employment of force, to the maintenance 
of the status guo in Egypt, of the Sove- 
reignty of the Sultan, of the position of 
the Khedive, and of the liberties of the 
Egyptian people, as well as to the pru- 
dent development of their institutions, 
and to the observance of the interna- 
tional engagements of Egypt. While I 
cannot admit that the present situation 
is such as the hon. Baronet seems to 
imply, I must, on general principles, de- 
cline to give an answer to the second 
portion of his Question. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Will 
my hon. Friend inform the House whe- 
ther any orders have been given to the 
Fleet to use force to bring about all 
those objects he has described ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
make no further reply. 


IRELAND — IRISH POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT — RELEASE OF MR. 
PARNELL AND OTHERS. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, considering the great interest ex- 
cited by a recent political incident, he 
will consider it possible to lay upon the 
Table the letter already cited in debate 
addressed by him to the late Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant on learn- 
ing the contents of the letter addressed 
by the honourable Member for Cork to 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Clare, and the result of the conversation 
held by those two honourable Members 
at Kilmainham ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for having post- 
rye his Question until to-day. I have 

ad an opportunity of considering the 

matter with my Colleagues, as it in- 
volves a point of delicacy ; and our opi- 

nion is that a precedent for producing a 

letter of a conidential character, written 

between Colleagues in the Cabinet, 
would be one of great inconvenience, 
and so uncompensated for by any ad- 
vantage or any addition to the real 
means of judgment possessed by the 
House, that we cannot agree to produce 
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the letter asked for. The hon. Gentle- 
man may fairly say—‘‘ Why did we cite 
it?’’ I need not say, of course, that in 
citing that letter I cited everything that 
related to the particular point touched 
on—namely, the reference by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) to the possibility of his being, at 
some undefined period, in connection 
with the Liberal Party. The ground 
taken up by the Government in the 
whole of this business, as the House may 
remember, has been this—it has been 
no part of our duty to produce Papers 
in relation to the subject at all. hat 
was our duty was to make up our minds 
whether, under the terms of the Protec- 
tion of Person and Property Act, there 
was a reasonable suspicion of a certain 
tendency on the part of certain persons, 
with reference to certain intentions under 
the terms of the Act. The House has 
never interfered with our responsibility as 
regards the operation of putting these 
Gentlemen in prison; and we were not 
aware of any reason, in the absence of 
any Motion on the subject, why we 
should court the House as to its partici- 
pation in our responsibility on the subject 
of letting Gentlemen out of prison. The 
other part of the letter referred to a dif- 
ference of opinion between myself and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; and it 
appears to us that we are rightly exer- 
cising our discretion in declining to pro- 
duce it for the reasons I have stated. 
But the letter which was read by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and which he had addressed to 
the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea), 
contained references to matters outside 
the Protection of Life and Property Act 
—namely, the question of this possible 
relation tothe Liberal Party—[ Lord Joun 
Manners: The question of arrears. | 
There was nothing about arrears. There 
was nothing cited by me about arrears 
at all. The reference was exclusively to 
the relation to the Liberal Party. That 
was a matter wholly outside the subject 
of discussion, and I own it did appear to 
me that the House had a perfect right 
to know what passed—that the intima- 
tion on the part of the hon. Member for 
the City of bork was received by me. I 
believed it, therefore, only due to the 
House that I should cite the words in 
which I referred to it. That was the 
reason why I made that citation. The 
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citation was perfect and absolute as far 
as it went. The remainder of the letter 
refers to matters that took place be- 
tween the prisoners and me when dif- 
ferent views arose between us; and 
there is no rule which applies to the pro- 
duction of personal Correspondence of 
that nature. We think that public in- 
covenience would result from such pro- 
duction uncompensated by any advan- 
tage to the public. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to explain that he had based 
his Question on the precedent of the 
publication of the Correspondence which 
took place when’ Lord John Russell’s 
Government left Office in 1851. 


SCIENCE ANTI ART—THE ORKNEY 
SAGAS. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
publication of the Orkney Sagas in the 
Rolls Series has been delayed for six 
years after Dr. Vigfusson, the editor, 
has passed the sheets for publication ; 
why Dr. Vigfusson, the author of the 
great Norse English Lexicon, was not 
entrusted with the translation of his own 
work, his translation having been put 
into the hands of Sir George Dasent, 
one of the Civil Service Commissioners ; 
and, what, in the apportionment of the 
Parliamentary Grant for the above- 
named work, have been the sums paid 
respectively to Dr. Vigfusson and Sir 
George Dasent ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I havecommu- 
nicated with the Master of the Rolls upon 
this subject, and he has been good enough 
to furnish me with the facts of the case. 
Sir George Dasent, and not Dr. Vigfusson, 
was the original, and is now the princi- 
pal, editor of the Orkney Sagas. Dr. 
Vigfusson was associated with him at a 
later date for the special purpose of 
furnishing the Icelandic text. This will 
explain how the duty of translation na- 
turally falls to Sir George Dasent. I 
may add that in 1874, when Dr. Vig- 
fusson was engaged, it was considered a 
doubtful matter whether his knowledge 
of English was sufficient to make it pos- 
sible to employ him as a translator. The 
work has been delayed partly owing to 
the illness of Sir George Dasent, and 
latterly by the delay on the part of Dr. 
Vigfusson in giving certain information 
which he alone can furnish ; but there 
is hope that the work will be completed 
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before long. Both gentlemen are paid 
for their work at the approved rates. 
Dr. Vigfusson has received £474 2z,, 
and Sir George Dasent £250 on account 
of the work now in hand. 


MOTION. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARRANGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—THE DERBY DAY. 


MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT OF ORDERS 
OF THE DAY. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to put 
a Question of some interest to the Prime 
Minister in reference to a Motion which 
he (Mr. Chaplin) had put upon the 
Paper—‘ That this House, at its rising, 
do adjourn until Thursday.” He was 
very far from being insensible to the 
important consideration which the right 
hon. Gentleman had urged in favour 
of taking the very unusual course 
of putting down Government Business 
for to-morrow, which he need scarcely 
remind the House was Derby Day. 
What he wanted to know and what 
he felt sure there was a deep interest 
on the part of the House to ascer- 
tain was, that it was not to be taken 
as an annual precedent, and whe- 
ther it was to be understood that in 
future the Government would not put 
down Government Business for Derby 
Day? On a distinct assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman to that effect, he 
would not be disposed to proceed with 
the Motion he had put upon the reg 
He hoped such an assurance would be 

iven. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
there was no intention whatever of creat- 
ing any precedent, by the course the Go- 
vernment proposed to take to-morrow, 
which could possibly interfere with the 
discretion which the House had been 
accustomed to exercise with regard to 
the disposal of that particular day. That, 
he hoped, would be satisfactory to the 
hon. Gentleman. And now he thought 
he might proceed to move the Motion of 
which he had given Notice with regard to 
the course of Business. He was very de- 
sirous not to vary at all from any engage- 
ment he had made with the House with 


regard to the course of Public Business. 
He stated yesterday that it was his in- 
tention that day to ask that the several 
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stages of the Prevention of Orime Bill 
should have precedence on each day— 
that it should be put down until the 
House should otherwise order. He also 
stated that it was not his intention to 
make any such Motion with regard to 
the Arrears of Rent Bill at that time, 
because it appeared to him to be a 
simple measure that did not call for a 
Motion of that kind. Late in the even- 
ing, when it was announced that the Go- 
vernment would ask the House to proceed 
with the Arrears of Rent Bill that day, it 
became necessary to alter the Notice of 
Motion in order to give it precedence, 
otherwise the Prevention of Crime Bill 
would take precedence by force of the 
Resolution. But, owing to a mistake of 
his, the alteration was made wider than 
was intended, and in order to bring it 
into exact correspondence with what he 
stated yesterday, he would move to insert 
certain words. The Motion would then 
be to the effect that the several stages of 
the Bills he had referred to would have 
precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motions, from day to day, until 
the House should otherwise order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the several stages of the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Bill and the Adjourned De- 
bate on the Second Reading of the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill, have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions, from 
day to day, until the House shall otherwise 
order.’’—(Mr, Gladstone.) 


Mr. DILLON said, he felt bound to 
protest most urgently against the Prime 
Minister’s proposal. For some few days 
past he (Mr. Dillon) had listened to re- 
iterated statements, which to some ex- 
tent seemed to be accepted on all sides, 
that a connection of some nature existed 
between the Prevention of Orime Bill 
and the Arrears of Rent Bill. It had, 
in fact, been stated on high authority 
that they formed parts of one and the 
same policy, of one and the same whole, 
and could not be divided; but he (Mr. 
Dillon) thought no further time should 
be lost in stating that the Representa- 
tives of Ireland—at least those who sat 
on those (the Opposition) Benches— 
could not acquiesce in any such declara- 
tion of policy. The Prevention of Crime 
Bill, as a Bill, must stand on its own 
merits ; and if the Head of Her Majesty’s 
Government was under the impression 
that Irish Members were going to sell 
the liberties of the Irish people and con- 
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sent to the passage of a fresh Coercion 
Act in return for such a measure as the 
Arrears of Rent Bill, the sooner that 
impression was cleared away the better. 
The Arrears of Rent Bill might be for 
the benefit of the tenants ; but, whether 
it was a benefit or not, whether it was 
just or unjust, it was a measure which 
must also stand entirely on its own 
merits, and it had nothing whatever to 
do with the passage of another Bill, 
or the Prevention of Orime Bill. With 
regard to the Prevention of Crime Bill, 
it was right that he should state at that 
time, that whatever use they might hope 
to obtain for the Irish tenants from the 
Arrears of Rent Bill—and he believed 
that they might have got a great deal of 
use if the Government had dropped the 
policy of coercion—the Prevention of 
Orime Bill would, in his opinion, entirely 
rob them of all the promised good to the 
Irish people which they had expected 
from the Arrears of Rent Bill. here- 
fore, he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that, in the minds of Irish Mem- 
bers, there could be no connection what- 
ever between the two Bills on their side. 
It was their duty to protest, by the most 
emphatic means in their power, against 
a Motion which took up the entire time 
of the House, to the postponement of a 
very valuable and useful piece of legis- 
lation, for the benefit of a Bill which 
was neither useful nor necessary, but 
which was calculated to destroy any 
effort made for the benefit of the Irish 
peasantry, and to do what the House 
had been already warned by a leadin 
Member of the Tory Benches (Lor 
George Hamilton) it would do—to land 
them on the threshold of another social 
struggle in Ireland. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
entirely acquiesced in what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon). So far as he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) and his hon. Friends were 
concerned, he felt bound to say that 
they were not disposed for one moment 
to entertain the idea that they were 
making an exchange between the Arrears 
of Rent Bill and the Coercion Bill—that 
because they were getting a Bill they 
believed to be fair and just, they were 
going to submit to the passing of a 
measure which they believed to be 
highly unfair, unwise, and unjust. The 
Prime Minister had spoken of the two 
Bills; but he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
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observed that the terms they had used 
had not placed them upon an equality, 
as the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to take the successive stages of the 
Prevention of Crime Bill one after the 
other, whereas he only yielded one stage 
in favour of the Arrears of Rent Bill ; 
therefore, the two measures were not 
based upon equal terms, but coercive 
was given the advantage over remedial 
legislation. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
had no hesitation in saying that he was 
quite resolved to oppose in every legiti- 
mate way the passing of the repressive 
legislation, which he believed would not 
be to their advantage, but greatly to 
their disadvantage, tending, as it was, 
rather to promote and stimulate crime 
than to repress it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as it 
was perfectly legitimate for hon. Mem- 
bers to prefer one Bill before the other, 
he would like to know whether the two 
measures were to go hand-in-hand to- 
gether; and whether, as soon as the 
Prevention of Crime Bill was passed, 
the Prime Minister intended with all 
due speed to pass the Arrears of Rent 
Bill through the subsequent stages ; 
and, should that spirit of obstruction, 
which they had noticed on the previous 
night, be again manifested, whether the 
Prime Minister had it in contemplation 
to make a similar Motion with regard to 
the subsequent stages of the Arrears of 
Rent Bill as he had made with regard to 
the other ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen opposite that it was 
not his intention to entrap any person 
who was favourable to the Arrears of 
Rent Bill into a support of the other 
Bill, any more than it was his intention 
to entrap those favourable to the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill into supporting 
the Arrears of Rent Bill. The two Bills 
were absolutely distinct, and hon. Mem- 
bers could et or oppose both, or 
support one and oppose the other. All 
he said was tbat in the Ministerial mind 
they were part of one and the same 
policy. The effect of the Motion he had 
now made was simply to give precedence 
on every day upon which it might be set 
down to the Prevention of Crime Bill 
over every other Order of the Day, and 
it gave the like precedence to the ad- 
journed debate upon the second reading 
of the Arrears of Rent Bill. But no 
similar precedence was given to the 
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Arrears of Rent Bill beyond the debate 
on the second reading. He would not 
describe the contingency sketched by 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) in the same 
terms as his hon. Friend had used. His 
hon. Friend, as he said last night, was 
‘‘a peace-maker by profession.” But 
he ie Gladstone) would say that 
should there be developed in the course 
of the Arrears of Rent Bill a con- 
siderable number of points requiring 
discussion, or should it appear that 
many debates would be required, so 
that if any serious difficulty arose about 
the time occupied in passing the Bill, it 
would then be his duty to ask the House 
to give the Arrears of Rent Bill the 
same kind of precedence as he was now 
asking for the Crime Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Irish Members 
could not consent to the Prevention of 
Crime Bill having precedence over the 
remedial measure; and he would there- 
fore propose, as an Amendment, the 
omission from the Prime Minister's 
Motion of the words ‘‘the Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) Bill,’ and thus re- 
stricting its operation to the Arrears of 
Rent Bill, and placing it in its proper 
position by giving it precedence. He 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to push on the third read- 
ing of the Prevention of Crime Bill be- 
fore any other stage of the Arrears of 
Rent Bill than the second reading was 
taken? If so, that was a point on which 
there would be considerable difference 
of opinion. The Tories would oppose 
the Arrears of Rent Bill to the best of 
their ability. They made a very skilful 
point last night when they contended 
that the tenant’s interest in a farm 
should be considered a portion of his 
assets, and should be sold out before 
any loan or gift was granted him by the 
State, and they drew from the Prime 
Minister the reply that it was a matter 
of consideration in Committee. Of course, 
that might be used as an admission of 
the justice of the suggestion, although 
he believed the Prime Minister had no 
intention whatever of making the ad- 
mission. But they knew what pressure 
could be put upon a Government, es- 
pecially ‘an a strong Party amongst 
their own supporters helped them to 
yield. They knew what happened to 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 
The Government, with the best intention, 
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House at that moment, directly in the 
teeth of his word, to do that very ting. 
And why did they take that course? He 
had distinctly intimated to the House on 
every occasion, that should it appear 
that the passage of the Arrears of Rent 
Bill led to complex debate, he would 
propose to make that Bill urgent; but 
not unless it was necessary. But now 
that Motion was made to insist that, in 
defiance of his word, he should make 
that Bill urgent, whether it was neces- 
sary to do so or not. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was not aware that the Prime Minister 
had given a pledge of that kind; but, 
after that, he had no other course than 
to ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that the proceedings of last night indi- 
cated that there will be some kind of diffi- 
culty in the passage of the Arrearsof Rent 
Bill. The opposition then offered to the 
Bill was of a very unusual kind, and in- 
dicated strong intentions on the part of 
the minority in this House to oppose 
that Bill, and to endeavour to alter and 
thwart it in every possible way. Under 
those circumstances, I think we are en- 
titled to ask the Prime Minister to at- 
tach, by accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) the same importance 
to one member of the living body as to 
the other. We do not, of course, desire 
to interfere with the order of Govern- 
ment Business; but we do think that 
the Government are entitled to ask 
and to obtain from the House as 
many facilities for the passage of their 
remedial measures as they have ob- 
tained for their coercive measures. They 
have, however, unfortunately, imitated 
their mistake of last Session, in making 
coercive precede remedial legislation ; 
but I trust, now that they have the 
power to do so, that they will obtain 
some guarantees from the Opposition, 
controlled by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), that this Arrears of 
Rent Bill will receive fair play at their 
hands, and that, as they are now asking 
for the passage of the Coercion Bill, 
they will afford facilities for the passi 
of the Arrears of Rent Bill. This is al 
the more important, because, as I beg to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Premier, the period of redemption is 
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going by in the case of numbers of 
evicted tenants, and they are being 
placed without the operation of the law, 
and, as a consequence, they will be left 
to their own resources or to whatever 
other resources may be brought into 
play on their behalf. I confess I think 
such a situation would be deplorable, 
and ought to be very much deprecated 
and avoided. I have been endeavouring 
during the last few days to obtain an 
extension of the period of redemption 
for evicted tenants; but owing to the 
enormous block in the Superior Court of 
the Land Commission, which has power 
to deal with such applications, it has 
been found up to the present moment 
impossible; therefore it happens that 
the vast number of tenants who, since 
May, 1880—the period when the present 
Government assumed Office—have seen 
all their legal rights depart month by 
month, is being daily augmented. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider, under these circumstances, 
whether he would not give some hope 
to those poor people by showing, as is 
now in his power to show, that he at- 
taches equal importance to the Arrears 
of Rent Bill as he does to the Coercion 
Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would point out to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) that the House was now 
engaged in a Morning Sitting, and that 
they would have to rise at a fixed hour. 
An adjournment had beeu proposed at 
an early hour that morning to enable 
them to complete the discussion on the 
Arrears of Rent Bill; and it was per- 
fectly possible, if they went to work in 
a business-like way, that they might con- 
clude the debate before the House rose 
that afternoon at 7 o’clock. But if they 
entered upon irregular discussions on 
matters of the kind now before them, 
there was no saying how that might be. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland, though, possibly, they might 
not believe him, that on his side of the 
House there was no intention to place 
any unnecessary obstruction in the way 
of the Arrears of Rent Bill; and if it 
became fairly necessary to make altera- 
tions in the order of Public Business, in 
order to give more opportunities for its 
discussion, there would be no objection 
to that course. What hon. Gentlemen 
on his side had demanded was, that when 
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they had entered on the discussion it 
should be allowed to be a full and a fair 
one. He hoped that time would not be 
wasted by irregular discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, in his opinion, so far as it had 
gone, the discussion which was now 
going on was a perfectly regular and 
legitimate one. It would be extraor- 
dinary if the Irish Members allowed the 
Motion of the Premier to pass without 
challenge. His proposal was nothing 
more nor less than this—that the House 
should have free and exclusive scope to 
coercive legislation of an unexampled 
kind. The proposed Coercion Bill was 
the most horrible epitome of blundering 
despotism ever presented to Parliament, 
and they were asked to give precedence 
to it beeause the Prime Minister found 
that it suited his convenience to submit 
to the political dictation of his opponents. 
They could not, therefore, be expected 
to acquiesce in the arrangement of pro- 
cedure then proposed, seeing that as 
much time as possible should be allowed 
to pass so that the House might ap- 
proach the Coercion Bill with the greatest 
coolness and judgment. That Bill had 
been admittedly introduced because of 
the heated state of public opinion in 
England caused by the horrible occur- 
rence in Phosnix Park, and that was a 
good reason why time should be taken 
to allow that heated feeling to subside. 
The object of the Arrears of Rent Bill 
was to put a stop to evictions; and he 
would beg to point out to hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House that any delay in 
passing it was not likely to promote the 
speedy payment of rents. He would, 
therefore, support the Amendment. So 
far as he was personally concerned, he 
should offer the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posal all the opposition in his power. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL again 
repeated his offer to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY: No, no! 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 250 ; Noes 
35: Majority 215.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 
Main Question proposed. 
_ Mr. PARNELL: I was under the 
impression, Mr. Speaker, that we were 
taking a division against the Main Ques- 
tion, which was put before the last 
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division was taken; and, under these 
circumstances, I desire to accept the 
division which was taken on this Amend- 
ment as the definite judgment of the 
House upon the present Motion. I do 
not desire to waste the time of the 
House by taking a further division upon 
the Main Question ; but I must solemnly 
protest against the course which the 
Government have adopted in not afford- 
ing the same facilities for the passage 
of the Arrears of Rent Bill that they 
intend to afford for the passage of the 
Coercion Bill 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Sir, I quite ap- 
preciate the statesmanlike spirit in which 
the Leader of the Irish Party (Mr. 
Parnell) has expressed his opinion upon 
the question before us; but, at the same 
time, speaking as an individual Irish 
Representative, and in no way desiring 
to be understood as slack in my support 
of the Leader of the Irish Party, T tool 
that upon this Motion I, for one, must 
challenge a division. I cannot take it 
on my conscience to allow a Motion to 
pass which proposes merely to give pre- 
cedence to the adjourned debate on the 
Arrears of Rent Bill, which, when it 
passes this House, will be entirely at 
the mercy of the enemies of Ireland iu 
‘‘another place ;” while, at the same 
time, it proposes to give absolute pre- 
cedence to every stage of the most 
atrocious Coercion Bill ever passed for 
Ireland. I do not wish, in the slightest 
degree, to question the statesmanlike 
character of the opinion of the Leader 
of the Irish Party; but, statesmanlike 
or not, I hate the action of the British 
Government, and I will take every 
means in my power to oppose this 
Coercion Act, aye, and to make England 
sorry for it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was, as he says, under a mis- 
apprehension. He understood that the 
last division was being taken on the 
Main Question. But we, who were under 
no such apprehension, are, of course, 
not swayed by the same reasons. There- 
fore, I agree with the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) in chal- 
lenging the decision of the House again, 
and shall vote against the Government 
on the Main Question. 

Mr. MOORE: Sir, although not a 
very warm admirer of the Arrears of 
Rent Bill, I hope the Government will 
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in some way re-consider the course they 
have adopted. Ever since the Bill was 
announced to the House the difficulties 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
have increased ten times over, and it 
is most unfair and most unjust to both 
parties to leave them in the state of uncer- 
tainty they are in at present. A landlord 
told me very lately that, up to the time 
of the announcement of the present Bill, 
he had been receiving his rents, but that 
immediately afterwards he could get no- 
thing. As I said, I do not admire the 
Bill myself, but I think it is a necessity 
to enable Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry on the government of Ireland. 
When such a Bill has-been once pro- 
mised, it is due, as a matter of justice 
to both classes, that the Bill should be 
passed without a moment’s delay. 

Dr. COMMINS: Sir, whilst willing to 
accept the last division as evidencing the 
sense of the House in this matter, I must, 
at the same time, protest most strongly 
against thecourse which has been adopted 
by the Government. The numerous evic- 
tions which are taking place in Ireland 
are the principal causes of crime in that 
country, and, therefore, if the object of 
the Government is to put an end to 
crime, I think they are acting inconsist- 
ently in delaying a measure of this kind. 
At the same time, I should prefer taking 
the assurance of the Prime Minister that 
he will do all he can to forward the Bill. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Sir, if the 
Government desire to pass an Arrears of 
Rent Bill for Ireland, I think the only 
way to secure the passage of such a mea- 
sure is to give it precedence. If pre- 
cedence is given to the Coercion Bill, 
what guarantee have we that we shall 
have an Arrears of Rent Act at all? 
The fate of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill awaits the Arrears of 
Rent Bill in ‘‘ another place;” and I 
would impress upon the Prime Minister 
that if he desires to insure its passage, 
the only way he could do it is by giving 
it precedence over the Coercion Bill. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 254 ; Noes 
15: Majority 239.—(Div. List, No. 97.) 


Ordered, That the several stages of the Pre- 
vention of Crime (Ireland) Bill and the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, have precedence 
of all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions, 
from day to day, until the House shall other- 
wise order. 


Hr. Moore 
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ORDER OF THE DAY, 


Qo 


ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) BILL, 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[BILL 163.] SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [22nd May], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to charge the Consolidated 
Fund with any payment, except by way of loan, 
in respect of arrears of rent in Ireland,’”’—(Mr, 
Selater-Booth,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, it 
was only owing to what he might call an 
accident that he was left in the position 
of having to resume the debate. In the 
observations he made last night he stated 
that it was a remarkable fact that no 
Scotch Member had addressed the House 
on the subject. He was not oblivious of 
the fact that the Prime Minister was not 
only a Scotchman, but that he repre- 
sented the Metropolitan County of Scot- 
land; but his high position, and his 
multifarious and arduous duties, must 
have prevented him from having any 
degree of familiarity with the feeling of 
Scotch constituencies with regard to the 
measure. He rested his arguments for 
the adjournment of the debate last night 
on the ground, inter alia, that the con- 
stituencies of Scotland had not had time 
since the introduction of the Bill to con- 
sider it. Asit had been printed only on 
Saturday it would not have reached 
Scotland until Sunday, and many parts 
of that country not until Monday morn- 
ing. Since he made these remarks he 
had been able to examine the light in 
which it was regarded by the principal 
organs of public opinion in Scotland, and 
he was justified in saying that—as far as 
it was possible to gather the general 
private and public opinion of Scotland. 
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from the leading articles in the Scotch 

pers of yesterday morning—a very 
arge contingent of Scotch opinion was 
deliberately and irreconcilably opposed 
to the principles of the Bill. He should 
like to refer to a charge which had been 
brought against the Conservative Mem- 
bers by the Irish Members—and which 
had been in some degree countenanced 
by the Prime Minister in his remarks 
that afternoon—namely, that the Con- 
servative Party was always ready to vote 
for measures of coercion, while they were 
averse to what were called measures of 
conciliation. [Mr. Guapsrone dissented. | 
He saw the Prime Minister made signs 
of dissent ; but he was under the impres- 
sion that the right hon. Gentleman used 
words to the effect that the Conserva- 
tive Party were ready to give to mea- 
sures of coercion a precedence which 
they were resolved to refuse to this mea- 
sure. Of course, if he was mistaken 
he begged to withdraw the statement ; 
but, so far as he was concerned, he 
desired to repudiate such an imputation 
altogether. He had made up his mind 
on the second reading of the Coercion 
Bill not again to vote for giving the 
present Government any further extra- 
ordinary powers in relation to their go- 
vernment in Ireland. He might be 
wrong, and he was acting individually ; 
but he considered the powers which 
were conferred upon them last year were 
misused to such a degree that he could 
not reconcile himself to aid in trusting 
the present Government with any further 
extraordinary powers. The powers con- 
ferred last year had been used with a 
degree of vacillation and weakness that 
had resulted in confusion in Ireland, and 
in the disruption of the Cabinet. The 
Government exhibited in a large and 
exaggerated degree all the defects which 
had so long marked the administration 
of Irish affairs by English hands. They 
came forward now with a demand for 
the strongest measure of coercion ever 
introduced. He did not deny the ne- 
cessity for that; but, on the other hand, 
they offered a Bill which introduced a 
totally new departure. He might call it 
a measure of outdoor relief upon the most 
gigantic scale that Parliament had ever 
been called upon to consider. It was a 
Bill, the effect of which, if it passed into 
law, would be to pauperize one class of 
the country at the expense of the other ; 
and if there was to be any consistency in 
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the administration of it, the funds with 
which it proposed to deal ought to 
be administered by the Poor Law 
Guardians. The only argument they 
had heard last night in support of the 
measure was that of necessity. No 
doubt the necessities of the Government 
were very great; but that was not suffi- 
cient argument to induce those on the 
other side of the House to concur in any 
measure which it might seem fit for the 
Government to bring forward. The fact 
was, the Government had got itself into a 
scrape, and they did not know how to 
get out of it. They must pass the Bill, 
because if they did not do so Heaven 
knew what further revelations in con- 
nection with the Correspondence about 
the Kilmainham proceedings would be 
produced from one quarter or other. 
They were told that if they did not agree 
to the passage, and the rapid passage, 
of the measure, the Government would 
not be answerable for the condition of 
Ireland. Now, he had not been very 
long in the House; but he knew that 
this argument had very often been used. 
The Government had said exactly the 
same thing in the debate on the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) found 
Ireland unmanageable in his hands, and 
laid on the House of Lords for their re- 
jection of the Bill the responsibility for 
the outrages that ensued. Last year the 
Land Act was recommended for the very 
same reason. Well, that Act passed, 
and the immediate result was the “no 
rent,” manifesto, and a state of things 
that had had no parallel since 1798. tt 
seemed to him that the consequences 
were much the same whether the Go- 
vernment measures became law, or 
were thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, and he did not, therefore, an- 
ticipate serious difficulties from the re- 
jection of this Bill, There was no 
Motion for opposition to this Bill. He 
wished there had been. He himself 
would have been very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to vote against the second reading 
of the measure. They were discussin 

an Amendment which he confessed di 

not commend itself very much to his 
judgment; but he was willing to defer 
to the more experienced Members who 
had supported that Amendment. The 
Prime Minister told the House that the 
Bill had been framed in accordance with 
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all sections of Irish opinion. He wished 
to know how that was possible? To go 
no further than the walls of the House 
itself, hon. Members had heard enough 
last night of the very wide divergence 
of Trish opinion on the subject. The 
hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), after hearing the Prime 
Minister’s arguments, still remained un- 
convinced, and expressed his deliberate 
belief that the money ought to be ad- 
vanced on loan, and not as a gift. 
Irish Members above the Gangway had 
also criticized the Bill; and the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) said 
that from the moment of its intro- 
duction the farmers who had been 
paying their rents had absolutely ceased 
their payments. Again, it could not be 
said that the Bill accorded with the opi- 
nions of the Conservative Irish Mem- 
bers. In the House the Bill pleased 
only the Home Rule Members below 
the Gangway; out of the House the 
Government had to reckon on the sup- 
port of the Kilmainham “ suspects” and 
the Portland ticket-of-leave man; with 
the Fenians also, whose truculent mani- 
festo was rhodomontade, no doubt, but 
rhodomontade which, as all knew by 
experience, was apt to be followed by 
assassination. The Bill proposed to vote 
a large sum of money towards a most 
undesirable object—an object which 
would interfere with a natural law of 
our race, especially of the Celtic race, 
in its movement Westward—and it 
would tend to settle permanently on 
miserably inadequate portions of land 
tenants who would be unable to live on 
their holdings, even if they had them 
rent free. They would, therefore, be 
for ever subject to periodical visitations 
of famine and distress. The state of 
Scotland 50 or 60 years ago in certain 
respects very much resembled the state 
of Ireland now. It was covered with 
small tenancies, and in the Western 
districts of Scotland the ruins of what 
were called Irish crofts, or small farms, 
were still to be traced. He appealed to 
anyone who knew Scotland at the pre- 
sent day, and who could recollect it 30 
or 40 years ago, and challenged anyone 
to deny that the tenant farmers of Scot- 
land now were a more well-to-do and a 
more comfortable class, and a class who 
lived a more desirable life in every way, 
than the small crofters of the former 
period. The fact was, that Scotland had 
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been spared all sentimental legislation, 
In the case of Ireland, he saw no reasun 
why it should be treated as the right 
hon. Gentleman pro The agri- 
cultural depression, which was the osten- 
sible reason for bringing in this measure, 
was not nearly as severe or as widely 
spread in Ireland as in England and 
Scotland. In the North of England the 
last year was one of the worst possible, 
while in Ireland the harvest was one of 
the best on record. Besides that, the 
produce of the small dairy farms of 
Ireland had not to meet the American 
competition which the wheat-growing 
farms in England and Scotland had to 
face. From thousands of homesteads, 
hitherto happy and prosperous, fami- 
lies had been removed in the Midland 
Counties of England. Why was not the 
same sympathy extended to English and 
Scotch as to Irish farmers? Were they 
less devoted to their homes? No; they 
loved their homes just as much as the 
Irish peasant, but they did not make so 
much noise about their grievances. In the 
flogging days in the Army those who 
yelled loudest did not suffer so much as 
those who put a bullet between the teeth 
and held their peace. The Irish farmers 
resorted to agitation, which the dignity 
of the English and the Scotch farmers 
made it impossible for them to indulge 
in. They had not yet learned the art 
of ‘‘ tolling the chapel bells,” and calling 
attention to their sufferings by outrage 
and intimidation. He regretted that the 
Prime Minister did not see his way to 
devoting this large sum of money to emi- 
gration, which the late Chief Secretary 
spoke of as the one hope of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman only depre- 
cated doing that now because it would 
weaken the popularity of the Land Act 
of 1881. He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
was not much concerned about the 
popularity of the Land Act. His opinion 
of that measure had never altered. He 
believed it would fail, and that the Bill 
now before the House would fail, as 
every Bill would fail until the Irish 
Government learned to make no dis- 
tinction between agrarian and political 
agitation. He desired to ask what secu- 
rity against fraud was afforded by this 
Bill? Nothing was more difficult to guard 
against than concealment of goods. 
The overworked authorities under the 
Land Act would be unable to enter into 
a minute examination of the condition 
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of tenant farmers, and the Bill would 
offer an inducement to the making of 
fraudulent claims. If he believed the 
Bill would result in the relief of Ireland, 
that the people would be happy and 
contented, or if he could hope that it 
would tend to unite Ireland to this 
country, he would be inclined to put his 
conscience on one side—as would be 
done by many Members who voted for 
this measure—and would vote for it 
himself. But, as he could anticipate 
none of these benefits to Ireland, he 
should be compelled to disregard the 
appeal made by the Government and to 
vote against the Bill. 

Mx. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
when the Prime Minister expressed par- 
tial approval of the Land Laws Amend- 
ment Bill introduced by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he laid down the axiom that if 
the Arrears Clauses were to be compul- 
sory, they must also be just. That axiom 
was only what might have been expected 
from an enlightened statesman, and he 
would vote for the second reading, rely- 
ing on the right hon. Gentleman being 
as good as his word, and accepting such 
Amendments as would render the Bill 
just; for, as it stood, very serious injus- 
tice would be inflicted upon a number of 
landlords, and that upon the very class 
who were most deserving of considera- 
tion, and who, when appealed to by the 
Government to be forbearing and not to 
add to existing difficulties, did not press 
their claims as they might have done. 
It would place them in a mortifying posi- 
tion, and also those tenants who, not- 
withstanding every temptation to hold 
their rents, paid them honestly, and, in 
a considerable proportion of cases, at 
the risk of their lives. In regard to the 
question whether the Bill should proceed 
by way of loan or gift, he was one of 
those who signed the Memorial which 
was sent to the Prime Minister from his 
side of the House, advocating his pro- 
ceeding by way of loan. The Members 
who had signed that Memorial did so 
from the belief that loans would be less 
demoralizing to the beneficiaries them- 
selves, and give rise to less heartburn- 
ings among those who had paid their 
rents honestly. It would, moreover, 
allow of more liberal terms being 
offered to them. It was quite true that 
loans at 1 per cent did partake of the 
nature of a gift, but the demoralizing 
influence was absent. Loans on such 
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terms, precisely because they would 
partake of the nature of a gift, would 
still have permitted of the application 
of the principle of compulsion, of which 
he approved. In supporting the second 
reading of the Bill, he was anxious to 
guard himself against being supposed to 
be committed to more than that the Ar- 
rears Question was of the highest import- 
ance, and ought to be dealt with, and 
to take precedence of everything else. As 
to the question of gift or loan, he and 
the other Irish Members who sat near 
him had not changed their opinion ; but 
they deferred to that of the Prime Mi- 
nister. If it was possible that the Bill 
should be brought to a third reading 
unchanged, he could not conscientiously 
support it ; but he could not believe that 
such a thing would happen, because he 
could not believe that the wealthy and 
generous-hearted people of England 
would prefer to adopt the policy of con- 
fiscation rather than pay the price of the 
policy of honesty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, this was the 
most interesting and instructive debate 
they had had for a long period. It was 
a very remarkable fact that so many 
speakers on the Ministerial Benches had 
spoken disparagingly of one of the 
pillars on which this Bill rested. The 
Prime Minister said it rested on two 
pillars — gift and compulsion ; and it 
was noteworthy that scarcely a Member 
on the other side—and certainly none 
on his own side—of the House had advo- 
cated the principle of gift. In fact, the 
only exceptions were the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench and two Irish Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House. 
Some of the principles enunciated by the 
Prime Minister he confessed had both 
surprised and alarmed him. They were 
informed that the principle of loan was 
admitted in the Bill of last year, 
against which some of them protested 
as likely to be demoralizing to the in- 
habitants of Ireland. They were de- 
sirous of doing anything they could to 
encourage independence, and they were 
informed that the principle of loan ad- 
mitted into the Bill of last year conceded 
everything which was to be found in the 
Bill of this year. Another remarkable 
statement was made by the Prime Mi- 
nister when he insisted that the con- 
ditions under which this arrangement 
should be carried out must be equitable, 
safe, and effectual. Shortly after the 
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right hon. Gentleman had made that 
statement, the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw)—who was, 
no doubt, a good judge of what was 
equitable—pointed out the absence of 
any equity in making large grants to 
persons who were dishonest, thriftless, 
and wanting in all the qualities of 
good citizens. The hon. Member for 
the County of Cork further pointed out 
that a man who had made an effort 
to pay his rent and to meet his other 
obligations would be diseouraged by 
seeing the great disadvantage in which 
he would be placed under the Bill, 
compared with those who had failed to 
exercise his qualities of honesty and 
integrity. He could not imagine that 
any principle asserted by Parliament 
could be more disastrous, or more cer- 
tainly dmoralizing to the community, 
than to make it clear that this money 
was not to be advanced to men who had 
striven to discharge their obligations to 
society, but to those who had entirely 
failed in that duty. He said, therefore, 
that this Bill, which the Prime Minister 
asked the House to accept, introduced a 
principle which was most unsafe and most 
dangerous to the State. It was absurd 
to call it equitable. There was another 
ground on which the Prime Minister 
asked the House to assent to the mea- 
sure. It was that it would be effectual. 
He wished to draw attention to the 
absence of any provision for making 
this Bill effectual for the object which 
the Government had in view. The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
expressed a most earnest desire — in 
which he believed hon. Members on 
both sides, without exception joined— 
to give, if possible, these unfortunate 
people a fresh and fair start in the 
world, without encumbrance and with- 
out difficulty. It was notorious that 
those tenants who were honestly in 
arrear with their landlords for two or 
three years’ rent were equally in arrear 
to their trade creditors. Taking the com- 
munity at large, you might average the 
debt due to the landlord as equal to the 
debt due to the shopkeeper. What was 
proposed to be done? To clear off the 
debt due to the landlord, and to leave 
the other arrears hanging round the 
neck of the tenant and preventing him 
from earning his living. This would 
afford a temptation, which was practi- 
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those from whom the tenant might have 
borrowed money, to go at once to the 
man who was clear of his debt to the 
landlord, and to proceed in the Courts in 
order to obtain a decision in their favour 
and to compel this very man to sell his 
holding. In other words, we should 
make it easy for a shopkeeper or money- 
lender to proceed to that very sen- 
tence of eviction which it was pro- 
fessedly desired should be removed from 
the power of the landlord. Therefore, 
the scheme proposed by the Government 
was not equitable, safe, or effectual. 
But the Prime Minister said he did not 
bind himself absolutely to the amount, 
which he now estimated at £2,000,000, 
as being the sum of the demand which 
the State might have to meet in the 
shape of one year’s arrears, because, as 
the right hon. Gentleman observed, the 
idea of receiving public money was very 
fascinating. He thought that, in mak- 
ing that statement, the Prime Minister 
must have had in his mind recollections 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
former days. There was a rich fund to 
draw upon, and it was always regarded 
by the public as being practically inex- 
haustible. He would now proceed to 
point out many sources of difficulty 
which were likely to arise under this 
Bill. The Prime Minister said it was 
very fascinating to endeavour to obtain, 
and to be able to receive, money from 
the Public Exchequer. As it was at 
present drawn this Bill would put it 
into the power of everyone who might 
owe a “hanging gale” to ask the Ex- 
chequer to pay half of it. This was a 
provision under which the whole of the 
tenants under £30 valuation in Ireland, 
who were not practically or really in 
arrear, could come and claim from the 
State half of a sum of money which 
they would not be called upon to pay 
until the year after it was due. This 
was a provision under which arrears of 
rent would be created which did not 
now exist, and in respect of which a 
large and unlooked-for demand would 
be made on the Public Exchequer. It 
appeared to him that the views which 
the Prime Minister had asserted were 
dangerous views for the future—he was 
going to say for the morality—of the 
community of this country. If there 
was one thing more than another which 
| it was their duty to do, it was to per- 





cally irresistible to the shopkeepers, and | suade their countrymen that the highest 
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position they could attain to was to 
have a respect for law and for the dis- 
charge of their obligations. This Bill 
was, however, a distinct reward to those 
who had abstained from paying their 
rents, and a distinct incitement to others 
not to do so in the future. As to the 
number of persons who in one way or 
another would be affected by the Bill, he 
thought it would belarger than was gene- 
rally supposed. The total number of 
holdings in Ireland was 660,000; but, 
according to a Return which had been 
made by the Irish Local Government 
Board, the number of holdings under 
£30 valuation was 585,715. It might, 
therefore, be said that one-half, or 
nearly one-half, of the population of 
Ireland would come within the purview 
of this Bill. Indeed, assuming that 
there were four or five persons to every 
holding, there would be more than one- 
half of the population brought within 
the purview of the Bill. Assuming 
200,000 to be in arrear, a considerable 
proportion of that number would be 
cottier tenants. Well, every one of these 
585,715 persons who did not get relief 
under the Bill would have a grievance. 
[An hon. Memper: No.] There was no 
surer way of creating a grievance than 
by making distinctions between indi- 
viduals of the same class in the distri- 
bution of public money. There were 
585,715 heads of families in the class 
for whom the Bill was intended, and 
there were only 200,000 who it was cal- 
culated would receive any advantage 
from the Bill. There would thus be 
400,000 families who would feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the operation of the 
Bill, and these dissatisfied persons would 
be the most honest and enterprizing of 
their class—men who had done their 
duty at the risk of losing property and 
life. The rent-roll of Ireland might be 
reckoned at £14,000,000. For the pur- 
poses of the Bill it was assumed that 
2,000,000 would be required. Those 
tenants, therefore, who had paid the re- 
maining £12,000,000 of rent would feel 
a sense of injustice of which the Go- 
vernment might hear in a very un- 
pleasant manner. With regard to the 
cottier tenants, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) and the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had spoken of them in terms 
with which everybody must sympathize. 
All must desire to do something to be- 
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nefit the poor tenants of the West of 
Ireland—Galway, Mayo, and Donegal. 
Emigration, or migration, was the only 
means of relieving these unfortunate 
people. Ry some means or other they 
were bound to lift those people out uf 
the condition of misery in which they 
were now situated. Last year, in the 
debates on the Land Act, he had fre- 
quently said that the only way in which 
the Government could deal with the 
enormous difficulty —a scandal to a 
great Empire—of improving the lot 
of that congestion of starving persons 
was by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, which should have funds 
at its disposal to assist their removal to 
another country, or to another part of 
Ireland. His right hon. Friend said that 
the settlement of arrears must come be- 
fore migration ; that they ought first to 
enable the tenants to pay their rents. 
But what was the good of keeping these 
unhappy people in a condition in which 
there was the strongest evidence to show 
that they could not keep body and soul 
together? It was stated in evidence 
before the Bessborough Commission, by 
Professor Baldwin, that there were 
100,000 holdings in Ireland altogether 
too small to maintain a family, even if 
they were held rent free. That was 
stated in 1880, and, notwithstanding 
two good harvests, the condition of 
those people was as bad as ever; they 
were not able to pay their rents or to 
live or thrive. What was the statement 
of the reporter of Zhe Daily News on 
Saturday? The Datly News says— 


“Tt is to be feared that these poor creatures 
(in Connemara) labour under a fatal disqualifi- 
cation to relief under that measure (the Arrears 
Bill). The total amount of their annual rent 
varies from 15s. to £5, and it is probable that 
if they held their land free of all rent they 
would still be in a very wretched plight. Sub- 
division has been practically unchecked, and 
our Correspondent mentions a case of co-part- 
nership in which nine families, consisting of 57 
persons, actually shared a plot of ground worth 
about £10 a-year. They are willing to emigrate, 
but they cannot afford it.” 

They had this statement, with that of 
Professor Baldwin and that of The 
O’Conor Don. The Land Act had been 
in operation nearly a year, Ireland was 
in a worse condition now than in 1880, 
and yet the Government had not taken 
any steps which would adequately co 

with this enormous evil. He spoke 
from his own knowledge when he said 
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that there were hundreds and thousands 
of these poor people who would be glad to 
emigrate if the means were found them. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman 
might be right in saying that it would 
be to the advantage of the landlord if 
the land could be cleared of his tenants, 
it was utterly out of his power, in most 
cases, to offer sufficient inducements to 
them to emigrate, as the Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881 imposed penalties on 
‘* disturbances ’’ which were too onerous 
to be encountered ; and then he had pro- 
bably received no rent formany years,and 
was in a state of absolute poverty. Thus 
the landlords, in many cases, were un- 
able to give any assistance. There was 
nothing in the Bill which would do any 
good for these people; there was no- 
thing in the Bill of last year. There 
was, no doubt, a provision dealing with 
emigration ; but he believed there was 
no single case in which that provision 
had been acted upon. Were we to wait 
indefinitely for something to be done to 
meet the evil? A moderate measure 
of well-considered migration or emigra- 
tion would afford the greatest possible 
relief to these poor tenants; and for 
those who remained at home there 
would be a much better chance of suc- 
cess and prosperity. He had seen with 
his own eyes that, under present circum- 
stances, it was impossible for thousands 
of human beings to find a livelihood 
among the stones and bogs of districts 
such as those of Connemara. He could 
not see that the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary was right in saying 
that in those districts this Bill would 
afford relief. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I said that 
nothing but emigration would relieve 
them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman meant that the 
emigration was to be delayed until after 
the operation of the Bill on the arrears. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What I said 
was, that if the emigration was the com- 
pulsory result of extensive evictions it 
would not be emigration conducted with 
the best chance of success. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH quite agreed with 
his right hon. Friend, whom he had mis- 
understood. But was the Government 
justified in not dealing at once with that 
evil? He approached the question with 
the strongest feeling that probably at no 
period in the history of this country— 
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certainly not in the present generation 
—was the condition of Ireland more 
grave than at the present moment. He 
did not throw difficulties in the way of 
the Bill from any political motive ad- 
verse to the Government. These were 
times when political differences ought to 
be hushed in the endeavour to deal with 
a condition of affairs which was far more 
grave, serious, and alarming than any 
condition of affairs as regarded Ireland, 
which he had known during his lifetime. 
There was more serious general disaffec- 
tion and more complete disloyalty in 
Ireland than had ever been the case be- 
fore. Where there was formerly good 
nature; where there was a readiness to 
meet a stranger and a desire to make 
his way pleasant, there was sullen dis- 
content. There was every indication 
that the population were estranged from 
England and the English nation. This 
was a condition of affairs that required 
to be met, not wholly by measures of re- 
pression, but certainly not by measures 
which were unsound in principle and 
wrong and dangerous in their effects. 
He would say this without any political 
or partial feeling whatever—that he be- 
lieved the effect of the Land Act had not 
been to add a single additional loyal 
subject to the number in Ireland, and he 
believed it had not produced any satis- 
faction on the part of those who bene- 
fited by it. They regarded it as forced 
from the Government by agitation, and 
not as an act of justice and done from a 
sense of duty by the Imperial Parliament. 
If that was the way in which the legisla- 
tion of the past had been received, they 
had little hope that the boou now offered 
would produce a feeling of loyalty. The 
Bill beforethe House ought to be allowed 
to pass if it were right and just, and if, 
on the whole, from their experience of 
men and society, they thought it would 
conduce to the good government of the 
country, not only in the present, but also 
in the future. But his objection was 
that it would not dothat. The Bill pro- 
posed to deal with three classes of per- 
sons—first, those who could pay and 
would not; secondly, those who could 
have paid but had spent the money ; 
and, thirdly, those who were wholly un- 
able to pay, such as the cottier tenants of 
Galway, Mayo, and other parts. The 
Bill would benefit the first two classes ; 
but those who could not pay—those who 
had been described by a writer in a 
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morning paper as living from hand to 
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ciple of the measure entirely. If-men 


mouth with enormous difficulty—would | were in arrear with their rent, they were 
be left unprovided for. There had been | most likely in debt also to the shop- 


a considerable cessation of labour in the 
West of Ireland. Persons had been 
thrown out of employment through the 
terrorism of the Land League and the 
operation of the Land Act ; and he feared 
that it would be a long time before that 
employment would be renewed, owing to 
the withdrawal of capital from the coun- 
try. He felt sure that the employment 
would not be shortly renewed, even if 
the Government were able to restore 
security to life and property in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary, in his speech last night, 
observed that the landlords had made a 
bad debt, a portion of which would now 
be paid by the State. He must apologize 
for having, perhaps, old-fashioned no- 
tions ; but he did not think it the duty of 
Parliament or of the Exchequer to pay 
anybody’s bad debts. It was a great mis- 
fortune to the landlords, no doubt; but 
he believed that to say that bad debts, 
in the shape of rents accruing during 
bad seasons or otherwise, should be pro- 
vided for by the State was to make an 
assertion which was dangerous to finan- 
cial policy, and which tended to public 
immorality. Another objection he had 
to the measure was that it would take 
away a fund which might have been 
used with great advantage for repro- 
ductive purposes. In whichever way 
they looked at it, they could not con- 
sider the grant of the Irish Church Sur- 
plus Fund anything other than a grant 
of public money. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Of Irish money.] Well, he wished to 
speak of Irishmen as Englishmen, and 
as inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
His great hope would be to deal with 
Ireland in the same way as England, 
and he hoped the time would yet come 
when they might be treated as one na- 
tion. Many of the greatest names in Eng- 
lish history were Irish. Many of their 
greatest statesmen and of their greatest 
soldiers had been Irishmen, and he saw 
no reason why the distinction between 
the two countries should be kept up. 
There was a disposition to continually 
resort to the Church Surplus, just as a 
boy went to a jampot as long as it 
lasted ; but he thought that if the capi- 
tal of this fund had been preserved, it 
might have been used most beneficially 
for Ireland. He objected to the prin- 





keeper and to others, and why should 
the debts which were owing for rent be 
the only ones defrayed by the State? 
He was convinced that the only way of 
dealing with people in arrear in that 
manner was to put them through a rapid 
and easy bankruptcy. Even the leading 
organ of Liberal opinion in Ireland— The 
Freeman’s Journal—pointed out that one 
serious objection to this Bill was that the 
relief arrangement involved lawsuits. 
It appeared to him to be the height of 
folly to relieve people who were in hope- 
less debt and misery of a part of their 
burdens only, and to leave, perhaps, the 
bulk of the debts unsatisfied. It had been 
said that the bankruptcy to which he had 
alluded would involve eviction. But he 
did not know that that was necessary. 
He said last year, and he would repeat 
it, that a measure dealing with this ques- 
tion, in order to be successful, must be 
kept beyond the range of Party politics. 
For his own part, he certainly was un- 
willing to vote for a Bill which appeared 
to him unsound in principle, likely to 
perpetuate most grave evils, and offering 
a distinct premium on dishonesty, and 
which afforded no reasonable hope of 
grappling successfully with the great 
difficulty which they had to meet in Ire- 
land. He believed that end might be 
accomplished if sufficient courage were 
shown by the Government in the matter. 
He should regret greatly if the condition 
of Ireland should render the affairs of 
that country the mere shuttlecock of 
Parties; and he was satisfied that that 
House would cheerfully submit to any 
sacrifice if a real determined effort were 
made to grapple with the evils that pre- 
vailed in Ireland, if that could be done 
apart from politics and apart from social 
disturbance. He declared, however, that 
this Bill would offer,the greatest possible 
inducement to the repudiation of con- 
tracts in Ireland, instead of extending, as 
he hoped it would have done, the facilities 
for purchase. The only argument that 
had been put forward in support of the 
Bill was that it had been rendered ne- 
cessary by three years’ failure of crops; 
but what was there to assure the House 
that another three years’ failure of crops 
would not occur within the next few 
years, in which case they might be asked 
to pass another Relief Bill similar to the 
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present to pay the tenants’ debts out of 
the public funds? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford had excused the intro- 
duction of the Bill on the ground of the 
exceptional state of things in Ireland ; 
but, for his part, he saw no security 
that such a state of things would not 
recur. The Bill might be a necessity, 
but he could not reconcile it with his 
conscience to allow the measure to pass 
without entering his protest against its 
principle. He was convinced, if only 
men of great power and influence had 
the courage, that a better way could be 
found, without serious danger to the 
State, of meeting a difficulty which he 
was convinced that every loyal man and 
every Christian would wish to see met. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he had listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down with great 
interest, and he was bound to say that 
he agreed cordially with many of the 
sentiments that it contained. The spirit 
of that speech was good throughout, 
and many of the suggestions which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made were 
well worthy of the consideration of Par- 
liament and of the country. Before 
touching upon the general principles of 
the measure, he should like to refer to 
the first reason which the right hon. 
Gentleman gave as weighing with him in 
opposition to the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the Bill, because, 
he said, it would enable a large number 
of the tenants to settle with their land- 
lords, after which they would find them- 
selves face to face with the shopkeepers, 
who would evict them without mercy. 
But if that was a sound objection to a 
scheme of gift, he failed to see how it 
would be met by making the gift a loan. 
If he correctly understood the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion, he wished to 
inaugurate a huge plan of bankruptcy, 
and that he desired it to be understood 
that he and his Friends would be pre- 
pared to sacrifice large sums of money to 
enable the people of Ireland to get rid 
of their liabilities. What he faiied, how- 
ever, to see was how, under the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman, these un- 
fortunate people, who would be deprived 
of all their property, would benefit ; and, 
moreover, the right hon. Gentleman had 
failed to point out in what manner his 
scheme could be rendered practicable. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, indeed, 
made one suggestion—namely, that some 
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large and universal scheme of emigration 
should be adopted for the overcrowded 
Western districts of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Childers) knew something of the good 
side of emigration, and of the advantage 
it was to many poor people in this 
country to be enabled to settle in Colonies 
where the social institutions were similar 
to those here; and any such system of 
emigration, primd facte, would receive 
his support. But had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman well weighed and considered the 
difficulties involved in emigration from 
Ireland? It raised questions relating to 
the religious sentiments of the Irish 
eople, which up to the present time 
arliament had been unable to solve. 
He did not hesitate to say, after having 
made inquiries on the subject in the 
West of Ireland, that unless some secu- 
rity was given that their religious con- 
nections would not be broken off, emi- 
gration would be always a violation of 
the wishes of large sections of the Irish 
people. If it were possible to mature a 
sound system of emigration from the 
overcrowded districts of Ireland, it would 
receive no stronger support than from 
himself. The suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to a fuller explana- 
tion of what was meant by a ‘‘ hanging 
gale,” in Sub-section 3 of the 1st clause 
of the Bill, would, no doubt, receive 
attention in Committee. There was a 
peculiarity in the present debate to which 
he wished to call attention. Three No- 
tices of Amendment were given by the 
Opposition. Of these ihe third had 
been adopted by that Party. The first 
Amendment, which certainly had at one 
time the countenance of the Leader of 
the Opposition, was a general one, de- 
claring that ‘‘no gift of public money ” 
would effect the objects of the Bill; the 
second said that a contribution of public 
money for this purpose ‘“ should, in the 
present circumstances, take the shape of 
a loan, and notofa gift.”” The Amend- 
ment now under discussion was still 
more limited, because it stated that— 
‘No payment in respect of arrears of rent in 
Ireland should be made by way of gift, if that 


payment wasto bea charge on the Consolidated 
Fund.”’ 


From this he inferred that the Opposi- 
tion were not prepared to test the prin- 
ciple involved in the first and second 
Amendments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in fact, said that his Amendment 
raised the “narrowest possible issue,” 
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and that it did not prohibit payment by 
way of gift from the Church Fund. He 
went even further, and said that, if the 
Church Fund was not sufficient for these 

ayments by way of gift, the balance 
of the £2,000,000 might be charged on 
Irish land, and that a rate of 1d. in the 
pound for six years on Irish land would 
meet the £400,000 or £500,000 required 
to be raised. But was it not evident 
from this that the Amendment before the 
House wasunreal? It did not touch the 
real question. It was intended merely to 
catch votes. It did not contest with the 
Government the principle of the Bill. 
It raised only a side issue, which, judg- 
ing from the divisions at the previous 
Sitting of the House, did not commend 
itself to the approval of the House. They 
were not discussing the real points of the 
present Bill. Theright hon. Gentleman 
said he would give them an illustration 
from former transactions of this kind, 
and proposed that the advances should 
be made from the Consolidated Fund by 
way of a loan, in order to express the 
intention of Parliament, rather than with 
a view of recovering the money after 


_the loans were made. The right hon. 


Gentleman said this had been done with 
regard to the tithe loans, a portion of 
which was not repaid, while another 
portion was repaid to only a small extent. 
Was not this, then, an unreal proposal 
if founded on such precedents? The 
right hon. Gentleman also objected 
to the Bill on the ground of the pre- 
sent state of the finances. He said 
there was no Surplus, and he referred to 
the fact that they were paying £500,000 
a-year to help the taxes of India. But 
who had brought upon them that charge? 
The Vote in Aid of the Finances of India 
had become necessary solely in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate war waged by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite—a war 
with regard to which the country had 
expressed its distinct disapproval. He 
must now refer to the statements of 
the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland), than whom no one 
was better informed with regard to 
the financial affairs connected with the 
late Established Irish Church. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Church Fund, 
and he said that the fund’s assets were 
not in excess of its liabilities, and that it 
was impossible to look to it as a means 
of support, It was said that the Re- 
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rt of the Commissioners contained no 

alance-sheet. He had listened atten- 
tively to the hon. Member, and he had 
by him the accounts of the Irish Church 
Fund; and he thought it was right that 
the statement of the hon. Member in this 
particular should be corrected as soon as 
possible. From the Report of the Ist 
of November, 1880, he found that the 
estimated present value of the Church 
Estate, before later charges had been 
placed on it, was £12,400,000. The lia- 
bilities were—Loan from National Debt 
Commission, £5,600,000; other liabi- 
lities, £300,000; total, £5,900,000; 
making the surplus £6,500,000. The 
subsequent charges were—Intermediate 
education, £1,000,000; pensions of 
schoolmasters, £1,300,000; the loss to 
Estate by the relief of distress advances 
being made at 1 per cent, £550,000 ; 
total, £2,850,000; leaving a balance of 
£3,650,000. Then they must take this 
as subject to estimated depreciation on 
£12,400,000 from non-payment of rent, 
and he did not pretend to say how much 
this might be, but if even 10 per cent, 
it left a large balance. He next turned 
to the present position of the income. 
The present income, according to the 
Commissioners’ Report, was £562,000, 
to which must be added repayment of 
advances for distress during 35 years, 
£49,000; making together £611,000. 
On the other side of the account there 
were sundry charges, £61,500; inte- 
rest on £500,000 borrowed, £17,500 ; 
annuity for 25 years, to replace loan 
from Commission, £295,700; teachers’ 
pensions, £39,000 ; intermediate edu- 
cation, £32,500; Royal University, 
£20,000; relief of distress bonds, 
£45,500; total, £511,700. The income 
would gradually fall in 40 years from 
£562,000 to £467,000, and 10 years 
afterwards to £293,000. The expendi- 
ture, after 25 years, would fall to 
£216,000. The proposed method of 
dealing with the loan of £2,000,000, if 
the whole of that were considered to be 
chargeable on the Church Fund, would 
be to extend the annuity from 25 years 
to 35 years, the term of the repayment 
of the instalments of the advances for 
the relief of distress, and to create a 
similar annuity for the £500,000 which 
remained due to the National Debt Com- 
missioners. The charge would then be 
£262,600, instead of £312,200, showing 
a diminution of charge of £50,600. If 
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that were done, and £62,500 were the 
charge for the interest of the £2,000,000, 
and 5 per cent were deducted for non- 
receipt of income, what would be the 
surplus?: The Actuarial Report was 
that the surplus available to pay off the 
£2,000,000 would be from £45,000 in 
1885 to £28,000 in 1915, the maximum 
being £57,000 in 1905: If those figures 
werecorrect, it wasevidentthatthe Church 
Fund would well bear the £1,500,000 
charge which it was proposed to place 
upon it. With regard to the ascertain- 
ing the inability to pay of the persons 
to whom advances were made, a strong 
observation had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) to 
the effect that those who did not receive 
any portion of the public money, but 
who were of the same class as those who 
did, would have a grievance. But that 
was a complaint which could equally be 
brought against the Poor Law, and 
almost in every case in which public 
money reached some hands and not 
others. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
had twitted the Government with their 
inability to say the same thing twice. 
Last year, the noble Lord said the Go- 
vernment maintained that it would not 
be possible to demand that a tenant 
should prove his inability to pay rent, 
but this year they required such proof. 
Well, that a tenant should be required 
to prove his inability to pay wasadvocated 
last year by the noble Lord himself and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross); and he held that it was hard 
that the Government should be taken to 
task by the noble Lord for adopting 
after consideration the suggestion which 
he and the Leaders of his Party had put 
forward. The Government had been 
asked, with reference to the question of 
a tenant’s inability to pay rent, whether 
he would have to strip himself of his 
tenant right before claiming to be in 
that condition? If a tenant, in order to 
pay, had to deprive himself of his hold- 
ing altogether, so as to be no longer a 
tenant, then that would be inconsistent 
with the objects of the Bill; but if it 
continued to be what in business phrase- 
ology was called ‘‘ a going concern,” but 
would bear no further burden, then ina- 
bility to pay might be proved. The hon. 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Grantham) 
had said that the first necessity for Ireland 
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was an improved class of tenants; and so 
far as legislation could effect that ob- 
ject, there was ground for believing that 
under the operation of the Land Act, 
aided by this Bill, the class of tenants 
in Ireland would be improved. The 
main question with regard to this Bill 
was whether the advance to be made in 
relief of the tenants should be made by 
way of loan or as a gift? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said that no- 
body was for the principle of gift and 
everybody in favour of that of loan. He 
thought, on the contrary, that everybody 
was for gift, all the various proposals 
that had been made as to the principle 
of loan having contained in them the 
element of gift. One plan had been 
strongly urged into which the element of 
gift largely entered—namely, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw)—that three-fourths of all 
arrears up to November, 1880, should 
be lent for a period of 35 years at 1 per 
cent, without any limit as to the amount 
of rent or the number of years during 
which the arrears had accumulated, or 
any distinction as to whether the tenant 
was able to pay or not. Having made 
a calculation as to the amount of money 
which would have to be advanced inorder 
to carry out that plan, he (Mr. Childers) 
found it would probably amount to 
£6,000,000, of which £2,000,000 would 
be a gift. So that the difference between 
the hon. Member’s proposal and that 
of the Government was that while the 
former would involve as large a gift as 
the Government proposed to give, it 
would make the State a creditor to the 
tenants to the extent of £4,000,000 
more, to be spread over several hun- 
dred thousand debtors and during a 
period of 35 years. He pitied the Go- 
vernment that would adopt such a pro- 
posal. The hon. Member for Down- 
patrick (Mr. Mulholland) used an expres- 
sion which surprised him—namely, that 
the lending of money without interest 
was really an operation on a sound basis. 
He did not know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber would apply that in private life; he 
should think not. His right hon. Friend 
the late Chief Secretary made a remark 
as to the persons by whom this Bill was 
to be administered—that was to say, the 
persons who would have to decide upon 
the ability to pay. As that was a mat- 
ter which they would be able to discuss 
well in Committee, he (Mr. Childers) 
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would not enter upon it now. However 
they might differ upon the question 
whether this Bill was of little or of great 
importance, he firmly believed its opera- 
tion would be beneficial. The judg- 
ments given under the Land Act showed 
that, on the average, rents had been ex- 
cessive; and that being acknowledged, 
it seemed but reasonable, after the three 
years’ famine, that the Government 
should assist the tenants to pay the rent 
which accrued during that disastrous 
time. As Parliament had passed a mea- 
sure for the protection of tenants with 
regard to the future, it did not appear 
to be unreasonable that Parliament 
should, for the purpose of making an 
adjustment between landlords and ten- 
ants, pass another measure dealing with 
the past; and, therefore, he hoped the 
House would pass this Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: [I had not in- 
tended to address any observations this 
afternoon to the House, and I should 
not have done so had it not been for the 
very cordial, though somewhat unusual, 
invitation addressed to me at an early 
hour this morning by the Prime Mi- 
nister. I had intended, had time per- 
mitted, to have addressed a few words to 
the House last night with regard to this 
Bill. I was about to have stated on my 
own part, while fully agreeing with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) as to 
the preference for a loan over that of a 
gift, that it appeared to me that it was 
comparatively a matter of detail. My 
objection to the measure is far antecedent 
to any distinctions between a loan and 
a gift. I object myself to that which I 
consider is a distinct encouragement to 
dishonesty and a premium placed upon 
fraud, for the encouragement of the 
tenants who, during exceptionally good 
years, have been able to pay their rents, 
and who have chosen not to doso. The 
right hon. Gentleman, who has only a 
moment since left his place, intimated 
that I made use of expressions outside 
the walls of this House which I was 
not prepared to make in this Assembly. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
be returning directly, and I will confine 
myself for a few minutes to observa- 
tions with regard to the Bill itself. 
This Bill, in my opinion, contains one 
great defect, in so far as the only means 
for ascertaining whether the tenant is or 
is not a fraudulent debtor or a person in 
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adversity is a reference to the Commis- 
sion—to that public body created under 
the Land Act, which has not yet suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the public with any 
confidence. Sir, I was observing that 
the Prime Minister, who is now in his 
place, referred to certain remarks of 
mine in a place other than this House, 
to which he appeared to take exception. 
He has not, so far, favoured me with a 
reference to the particular remarks to 
which he refers, although I see that he 
has sources of information at hand. I 
have to remind the House and the right 
hon. Gentleman that I addressed a very 
few words to the House on the announce- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
—now some three weeks ago. My words 
were few; but I remember that I said 
that the announcement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman was, in my opi- 
nion, an abdication on the part of the 
Government de jure in favour of the 
Government de facto, and that the ar- 
rangement announced would be regarded 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country as an ignominious surrender 
to the forces of lawlessness and crime. 
Those were the words of which I made 
use in this House, and I am not aware 
that elsewhere I have receded from them, 
or, I am bound to say, improved upon 
them. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man might kindly call my attention to 
the particular remarks to which he takes 
exception. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
gives me a reference, I will see whether 
I have succeeded in obtaining the in- 
formation which he desires. I find 
during the same speech I spoke of it in 
these 

Mr. GLADSTONE here made an ob- 
servation which was inaudible in the 
Gallery. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What date? 
Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
give me the date? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On May the 18th. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Well, Sir, I 
think, perhaps, it would be the meeting 
at Keighley. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is to that I 
would call the right hon. Gentleman's 
attention if he has been correctly re- 
ported ; it is on the subject of the con- 
duct of the Government in relation to 
the release of the Members of Parlia- 
ment and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). I will not give him the re- 
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ference unless they are accurately re- 
ported. Under the head of ‘Mr. 
Lowther at Bradford,” the right hon. 
Gentleman deplored ‘‘ the weakness and 
vacillation of the Member for Bradford ;”’ 
and, having done that, he goes on to ac- 
count for it. He found the cause for 
that weakness and vacillation—namely, 
‘« the treacherous action of Mr. Forster’s 
Colleagues.” He said— 

‘‘Mr. Forster was a good man struggling 
with adversity ; he had disloyal Colleagues, who 
were conducting clandestine negotiations to a 
great extent wholly unknown to him, and ma- 
chinations were elaborated to oust him from the 
Cabinet.”’ 


I wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is correctly reported ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: They are sub- 
stantially accurate, and certainly, as far 
as my information enables me to form 
an opinion, they are accurate still. What 
are the facts? As announced by 
various Ministers to this House, com- 
munications were taking place between 
a certain Member of the Cabinet and an 
Irish Member of Parliament without, 
so far as evidence has reached me, the 
concurrence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man then the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman has 
been asked several times whether he is 
prepared to lay those documents on the 
Table. I must own myself that if I had 
possessed a Colleague who was capable 
of conducting communications in any 
shape or form behind my back I should 
have taken most serious exception to his 
course. But what certainly appears on 
the face of the somewhat disjointed 
communications which have from time 
to time been extracted from Members of 
the Government? The House must ar- 
rive at the conclusion that communica- 
tions had taken place between the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford and the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea), and that certain corre- 
spondence had taken place. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
rose to Order. He wished to know 
whether the observations which the right 
hon. Gentleman was making were in 
Order, as being germane to the Biil 
under discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman are not 
germane to the Bill under discussion, 
and his observations can only be received 
in the form of a personal explanation. 
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If the House thinks proper to receive 
the observations in that sense, no doubt 
it will allow him to make the observa. 
tions; but they are foreign to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted words which I 
admit to be substantially accurate. [ 
have a different newspaper here, with, 
perhaps, a slightly varied report; but I 
do not care to go into details. I believe 
the impression upon my mind is shared 
by the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Especially in 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster says, ‘‘ Especially in York- 
shire.” I think if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman consults persons holding his own 
political opinion in that Division of York- 
shire, to which probably he more espe- 
cially refers, I think he will find that 
opinion widely entertained; and that a 
certain political event, to which he, per- 
haps, intended to refer, was to some ap- 
preciable extent influenced by the views 
entertained by many intelligent persons 
with regard to transactions of this kind. 
I have no wish to stand in the way of 
the House and a division; but I felt 
myself bound, in response to the invita- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
state that any statement I make outside 
the House I am perfectly willing, so far 
as it is germane to the discussion, to 
maintain in this House. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will produce the docu- 
ments, and can assure me that the right 
hon. Member for Bradford was consulted 
during all the stages in these negotia- 
tions, both written and oral, which have 
taken place between his Colleagues or 
any of his Colleagues and any Irish 
Members, I will gladly say that I will 
withdraw. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 296 ; Noes 
181: Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 98.) 


Mr. STORER rose, and was about to 
address the Chair, when 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that if his desire in rising 
was to debate the question, the second 
reading must be postponed till the even- 
ing. He inquired whether that was the 
object of the hon. Member ? 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bitx 157.] 


(Secretary Sir Witliam Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
given Notice of an Amendment to the 
second reading of the Bill; but as it 
was the general desire of the House 
that that stage should be disposed of 
last week, he had not moved it. But he 
purposed to do so now. He had madea 
slight alteration in the Amendment ; but 
it affected more its wording than its 
meaning. The mixed feeling of impa- 
tience and hopelessness with which the 
House entered upon the discussion of a 
fresh Irish Coercion Bill—the 50th in 
80 years—was but natural. It was rea- 
sonable, too, that the wrath and horror 
excited by the tragedy in Phoenix Park 
should colour the discussiun. The cha- 
racter of the victims, and the cireum- 
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stances of the crime, combined to con- 
centrate attention. But there had been 
murders as detestable and as dastardly, 
if not as daring, that had excited small 
comment and provoked little protest. 
Painful though these assassinations 
were, they did not constitute the most 
disturbing element of the situation. 
They were but the outward and visible 
signs of the existence of an irritating 
virus. The Government expected that 
the Bill before the House would bring 
a temporary relief. He did not share 
that opinion. He thought its effect 
would be the very opposite. But of this 
they might be sure—that until the social 
suppuration was drained off, there would 
be a constant recurrence of these erup- 
tions. Few things in human history 
were more visibly related—as cause and 
effect—than Irish misery and Irish out- 
rage. The one was the outcome of the 
other. Average Englishmen treated 
Irish politics as a pest, Irish grievances 
as a nuisance, and Irish history as a 
myth; but if they were to grasp the 
troubles that caused them such ceaseless 
disturbance, they would have to probe 
the evil to the bottom. Irish customs 
were not singularities to be stared at, or 
extravagances to be ridiculed ; but were 
living and active forces, which had 
deeply and continuously affected national 
life. If the perennial discontent was tc 
be appeased, these customs would have 
to be studied, and the drift of them un- 
derstood. It was impossible to conceive 
that any number of men would deii- 
berately run the risk of being hanged 
for the sole purpose of gratifying per- 
sonal dislike. To argue in support of 
such an opinion was to suppose the 
existence of a diabolism in Irish cha- 
racter inconsistent with human nature. 
There must be a cause for these troubles. 
What was that cause? It originated 
partly in the injustice of the past, and 
partly in the suffering of the present. 
According to old Irish law, the land be- 
longed, not to the individual, but the 
tribe. The Chiefs held their position as 
much by choice as by inheritance. Every 
Trish peasant had a share—it might be 
asmall share, but he had a share—in 
the land he tilled. That right was in- 
Violate and indefeasible. It was recog- 
nized by law and acted upon by custom. 
We overturned the clan system and esta- 
blished the landlord system. We drove 
the Irish Chiefs into beggary and exile, 
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and the Irish peasants into the bogs and 
mountains. They were not sufficiently 
numerous to rebel; they were not suffi- 
ciently influential to make their voice 
heard in the Legislature ; but they were 
powerful enough to combine, and they 
did so. They formed agrarian associa- 
tions, after the model and according to 
the principles of English trades unions. 
The English workmen were accustomed 
at one time to cut the driving bands and 
bellows of black-legs. Irish peasants, 
in like manner, injured the property and 
attacked the lives of the landlords, or 
of tenants who refused to comply with 
their trade combinations. The Rappa- 
rees, the Levellers, the Whiteboys, and 
the Peep o’ Day Boys of past times in 
the South of Ireland; the Hearts of 
Oak and the Hearts of Steel in the 
North; and the Ribbonmen and Moon- 
lighters of modern days had all a com- 
mon origin. The idea that animated 
them was identical. The purpose they 
sought to serve was the same. They 
were the trade societies of the peasantry. 
The excesses that they committed did 
not originate in depravity of disposition, 
or in mere Celtic restiveness. They 
were wild and unregulated protests 
against personal injustice and public 
grievances. Hon. Gentlemen, talked as 
if the present state of Ireland was new. 
Unfortunately, there was no novelty in 
it. It was the normal condition of the 
country. Agitations and offences of the 
kind complained of were—he was going 
to say—as old as their round towers; 
certainly, they were as old as the Con- 
quest and the Confiscations. The poet 
Spenser, and Payne, two of the adven- 
turers planted in Munster after the Eli- 
zabethan settlement, described the state 
of Ireland in their day. If hon. Mem- 
bers would take the trouble to refer to 
the works of Spenser or Payne they 
would find the condition existing then 
was the exact counterpart of what ex- 
isted now. If they took a chapter from 
Spenser’s book, and altered the dates and 
names, it could be read as a description 
of the South and West of Ireland to-day. 
Nothing had changed. There was the 
same bitter feeling between landlord and 
tenant, the same cause of complaint, 
the same disorder, and the samé class 
of outrages. Sir William Petty—the 
founder of the House of Lansdowne, 
and one who was largely concerned in 
the Cromwellian settlemnent—Mr. Wake- 
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field, Mr. Plowden, and Arthur Young 
also described Ireland at different pe- 
riods, and the descriptions they gave 
tallied with those that were now being 
given from day to day. Even Mr. 
Thackeray, writing at a still more recent 
date, and with no special leaning towards 
the Irish people, accounted for the dis- 
turbances in the same way that the other 
writers referred to had done. There 
was no difference of opinion amongst 
persons who had examined the subject 
amply and dispassionately. Suffering 
produced the discontent, and the discon- 
tent the crime. The evictions which 
were now being carried out upon such 
an extended scale fed the disorder. 
Evictions, indeed, were but spawning- 
grounds for it; but a more striking cir- 
cumstance was this—that there was no 
country in Europe, whose people were 
mainly dependent on agriculture, where 
like troubles had not arisen. The pea- 
sant war in Germany, the conflict in 
France previous to the Revolution, the 
farmers’ struggles in Denmark and in 
Hungary. were but reproductions of the 
state of things that existed in Ireland. 
The people were divorced from the soil, 
ground down by their landlords, and en- 
gaged in a perpetual struggle between 
starvation and pauperism. They resorted 
to the same remedies to better their posi- 
tion. The same class of crimes existed 
there that they found in Ireland—injur- 
ing the landlords’ property, burning the 
produce of recalcitrant tenants, and the 
maiming of their cattle. In Russia, 
at the present moment, a like state of 
affairs prevailed. A few days ago the 
Continental papers contained a long 
account of a struggle going forward in 
the South-East of Russia, which was, in 
character and design, exactly the same as 
that going on in the South-West corner 
of Ireland. The Russian peasants were 
shooting at their landlords, burning their 
dwellings, and injuring their cattle, just 
as Irish peasants, unfortunately, were 
doing. He was not citing these facts as 
a justification, or a palliation, of what 
took place in Ireland. But he was de- 
-sirous that the House should under- 
stand that similar conditions of social 
life produced like results. In other 
countries in the West of Europe a bene- 
ficent change had taken place. The de- 
mands of the peasants had been com- 
plied with. There were now no struggles 
in France, Germany, Denmark, and 
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Switzerland. The most turbulent popu- 
lations, through a wise alteration in 
agrarian laws, had become the most con- 
servative and law-abiding, and the most 
poverty-stricken had become the most 
prosperous. A like result would come 
when they applied to Ireland the same 
remedies that had been applied in France 
and Germany. Ireland was suffering 
from a severe agricultural depression, 
extending almost to famine. The effect 
of that distress should be removed, and 
permanent security in their holdings, as 
well as reasonable encouragement to la- 
bour, should be given to tenants. With 
these conditions a change like that which 
had taken place on the Continent would 
be experienced in Ireland. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen said there had been no troubles 
of this kind in England. That was 
true; but England was an exception. 
The people had been dissevered from the 
soil ; but they had had other and profit- 
able outlets for their energy. They had 
mining, manufacturing, and shipping 
industries to fly to. But if we had not 
possessed these outlets, we should have 
had troubles equivalent to those that 
existed in Ireland. The Government 
might rest assured that their coercion 
measures would be utterly ineffectual in 
dealing with these grievances. If crime 
was to be prevented, the cause of the 
crime must first be removed. They 
would learn, as other statesmen had 
learnt before them, that prosperity alone 
would banish crime, and that content- 
ment was the best policeman. But 
there were other disturbing elements in 
Ireland besides agrarian injustice. There 
were political differences which were 
more difficult to deal with than the social 
differences. However unpleasant it might 
be to Englishmen, they would have to 
face the question, and the sooner they 
faced it manfully the better it would be. 
Experience had shown how impossible 
it was to force laws from without upon 
another people while we ignored the cus- 
toms or traditions of that people. Let 
them look at the mode in which they 
treated the different sectionsof theUnited 
Kingdom, and learn from that one of 
the causes of the chronic disaffection in 
Ireland. We conquered Wales. We 
subjugated the inhabitants by sheer force 
of arms. We overturned their inde- 
pendent system of Government, and we 
lanted in their midst our own. But, 
ving done so, we endeavoured, with 
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fair success, to remove from amongst 
them everything that could revive or 
recall the recollection of our invasion 
and their conquest; and we succeeded. 
Wales was, and had been now for centi- 
ries. as legitimately a part of England 
as Northumberland. We dealt differ- 
ently with Scotland. There we made 
a bargain, and the bargain was not 
brought about by fraud or force, but was 
deliberately entered into, and freely and 
fairly discussed and settled. The Scotch 
people consented to surrender a certain 
measure of national independence in 
consideration of their getting specified 
material advantages. They retained to 
themselves their Church, their Law 
Courts, their educational system, their 
local institutions — everything, in fact, 
which did not distinctly conflict with the 
Union. Scotch affairs were administered 
according to Scotch ideas, Scotch princi- 
ples, and Seotch prejudices. After the 
Union the direction of affairs in Scot- 
land was really more controlled by 
Scotchmen than immediately preceding 
it. And what had been the result? 
Scotland was one of the most loyal, 
contented, and prosperous sections of 
the British Empire. How had we acted 
in Ireland? We had neither fully con- 
quered the country, nor had we really 
united it with us. We had established 
a nominal union of the Government ; but 
we had got no genuine union of the 
people. We had set up a sort of artifi- 
cial uniformity, and we called that unity ; 
but it was hollow and unreal. We had 
thrust upon the Irish people an alien 
Church, a hateful system of land tenure, 
and a mode of law that was opposed to 
their traditions and conflicted with their 
interests. We governed Ireland by Eng- 
lishmen, in accordance with English 
ideas; and we had as much discontent 
there as we had had content in Scotland. 
Every 10 years there was either an in- 
surrection or an agitation broadening to 
the dimensions of an insurrection. The 
Government of Ireland resembled one 
of the fair cities on the slopes of Mount 
Vesuvius. It was a tenant at will to the 
voleano beneath. He did not question 
the good intentions of English states- 
men. No one could be interested in 
Irish disorder. But he did question the 
wisdom of English policy. Conservatives 
had tried to govern Ireland according 
to Conservative principles; the Liberals 
had tried to govern her according to 
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Liberal principles. Neither of them had 
succeeded, and for this simple reason— 
that the Irish people wanted to be 
governed according to their own prin- 
ciples. Their desire was to rule them- 
selves, and it was natural. It was a 
commonplace in politics that men would 
submit to inconveniences inflicted by 
men of their own race and creed that 
they would not tolerate if forced upon 
them by strangers. Englishmen had a 
high idea of their own institutions ; but 
they should recollect that all the world 
did not share in their estimate of things 
English. Take the present Government. 
No one would question their good inten- 
tions. He would make an even stronger 
statement than that. He believed the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues were 
eagerly and ardently anxious to better 
the condition of Ireland, and, with re- 
strictions, to assimilate the institutions 
to popular aspirations. He accorded 
to them all the credit for this desire 
that their most enthusiastic friends 
could claim for them. But what had 
they done quite recently? There had 
been four highly important Offices in 
the Irish Administration vacant—the 
Viceroyalty, the Chief Secretaryship, the 
Under Secretaryship, and the Head of 
the Constabulary. Every one of these 
places was filled up by Englishmen ; and 
two, if not three, of the men appointed 
had never been in Ireland, and none of 
them had any knowledge of Irish life 
and customs derived from living in the 
country. The Government, as a conse- 
quence, was vested in the hands of men 
who were something morethan strangers. 
Why was that? No one could say that 
there were not Irishmen qualified to fill 
these posts. For their numbers, the Irish 
race had produced more distinguished 
men than any other country in Europe. 
There was no nation of such limited 
extent that could count among its sons 
men so notable in arms, arts, literature, 
and administration. In every walk of 
life they had forced themselves into 
prominence. A few years ago, five of 
the English Colonies were governed by 
Irishmen, and four out of these five 
were rebels who had been driven out of 
the country for their political opinions. 
The idea, therefore, that there were not 
capable Irishmen for filling these four 
situations could not be entertained. 
Why, then, were they not selected? The 
fact—the damaging and dishonouring 
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fact—ought to be stated broadly and 
plainly. Irishmen were not selected for 
these posts, because Liberal Irishmen 
could not be trusted to hold high politi- 
cal offices in their own country. They 
might grumble at such an unpleasant 
statement, but it was true. The Con- 
servative Irishmen could be trusted, be- 
cause they belonged to the garrison ; 
but Liberal Irishmen, by their very 
liberality, were kept out of office in their 
own land by Liberal Englishmen. He 
would ask Liberal Members sitting near 
him what they would have said, thought, 
or done, if they had been treated as they 
had treated Ireland? Let them reverse 
the positions. Let them conceive Eng- 
land being the minor island and Ireland 
the major. What mode of speech would 
they have held if four Catholic Irishmen 
had been sent over from Dublin to rule 
Protestant Englishmen from the Horse 
Guards or from Scotland Yard? It re- 
quired no stretch of imagination to con- 
jure up the energetic protests that would 
have been made against such a proceed- 
ing. There were no Members of the 
House who voted with so much alacrity 
and seeming relish for every measure 
of repression for Ireland as the Scotch 
Members did. They never allowed an 
opportunity to pass without giving both 
voice and vote in favour of coercion. 
They were proud of their national his- 
tory and expatiated on their achieve- 
ments; but they had small sympathy for 
their struggling neighbours. How would 
they like to have Presbyterian Scotland 
governed by four Irish Catholics? Take 
the Bill before the House. It proposed 
to abolish trial by jury, to put down 
public meetings, to gag the Press, and 
to establish a wholesale system of police 
surveillance and intimidations. It vested 
the lives, property, and liberty of the 
Irish people virtually in one man and his 
myrmidons. That Bill had been drawn 
by a Government in which there was not 
a single Irishman except the Law Officers, 
whose position was Executive and not 
Administrative. 1t had been adopted, 
or would be adopted, by a House of 
Commons in which Irish Members were 
in an insignificant minority. It would 
be interpreted by English officials and 
enforced by English soldiers. He would 
ask hon. Members, dispassionately and 
calmly, to inquire of themselves what 
they would have said if such legislation 
had been initiated and carried into effect 
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in their countries in a like manner? It 
needed no eloquence, no argument. It 
simply required a plain statement of 
these facts to revive all the race antipa- 
thies in the minds of the Irish peasants. 
The procedure of the Government over 
this Bill was more than sufficient to 
justify everything that was said about 
Ireland being a conquered country and 
being ruled as such, rather than as an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 
A cardinal defect in our government of 
Ireland had been the transitory and in- 
complete character of our system of ad- 
ministration. The present Ministry had 
followed a Penelope policy. They had 
unwoven one month what they had 
woven the previous month. They came 
last Session to Parliament, and they said 
—‘‘Ireland is suffering, and in conse- 
quence of suffering she is disturbed. 
Give us powers to crush the disturbance 
and cure the suffering.”” They got both. 
They got their Coercion Bill and their 
Land Bill, although those measures con- 
fronted the policy, principle, and pre- 
judices. of an important section of the 
House. What had they done with the 
powers? They promised us a great deal. 
During the first three months of 1881 
there were 769 agrarian offences, and 
during the first three months of 1882 
there were 1,417. During the first three 
months of 1881 there were 350 families 
containing 1,732 persons evicted. Dur- 
ing the same period of 1852 there were 
1,317 families evicted, containing 7.020 
persons. Or, to put these figures in a 
sentence, there had been double as many 
agrarian offences with the Coercion Act 
as there were without it; and there had 
been nearly six times as many people 
evicted with the Land Act as without it. 
He did not wish to attach undue im- 
portance to statistics. He knew they 
were capable of varied interpretations ; 
but, if the figures quoted did not con- 
demn the combined policy of coercion 
and cohcession that the Ministry had 
pursued, he knew not what would. If 
those figures told them anything, they 
told them that coercion should be aban- 
doned, and that the Land Act should be 
amended. There had been other politi- 
cal movements in Ireland of almost equal 
strength to the one now convulsing the 
country ; but the present movement had 
features that none other possessed. It 
had resources that none of them had. 
It had behind it not only the Irish 
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eople at home, but the whole of the 
Frish race. The Irish in America and 
in the Colonies were as deeply interested 
and as largely concerned in the agitation 
now going forward as Irishmen in Con- 
nemara. The strength of this new factor 
in Irish agitation had not been gauged. 
It was an uncertain quantity, and it was 
a disturbingone. And this the English 
people would discover. After a painful 
period of suffering and emigration— 
when thousands of Irish peasants sailed 
for America—it was said by a writer of 
influence that they had left with a ven- 
geance. That was true in a double 
sense. The peasants departed in large 
numbers, and they went with an en- 
venomed bitterness in their hearts. 
They had done for themselves, for their 
country, and their race, a noble work in 
a new world. They had got political 
power, civic equality, and social influ- 
ence; and the contrast between their 
improved position and the misery they 
had left only heightened their detesta- 
tion of the injustice they had endured, 
and the destitution in which they had 
lived. They had resolved—and every 
honour to them for it— that their 
countrymen should not continue to oscil- 
late between the poorhouse and starva- 
tion. They aided them to start a re- 
bellion 15 or 16 years ago, and it failed. 
They had now aided them to initiate a 
revolution, and it bid fair to be success- 
ful. One of the objects of this new Bill 
was to stop intercourse between the Irish 
in America and the Irish in Ireland. 
The Government might as well try to 
stop the Gulf Stream. Irish politicians 
had had contact with other people be- 
fore—with France and with Spain. But 
the intercourse there had been that of 
allies, and not of relatives. The Irish 
abroad were bound to those at home by 
the treble ties of kinship, and interest, 
and affection, and these were strong 
enough to break any prison bars. The 
influences were both subtle and potent, 
and they would override and defy any 
Coercion Bill, however deftly drawn. 
The Irish in America and in the Colonies 
had made up their minds upon two 
things — first, that their countrymen 
should be lifted out of that pinching 
poverty in which they had for genera- 
tions subsisted ; second, that the greatest 
disqualification for a man to take Office 
in the Government of his country should 
no longer be because he was a Liberal 
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Irishman. Until these two points were 
conceded, the connection between the 
Irish in America and the Irish in Ire- 
land would not be curtailed by any 
Coercion Bill that either this Govern- 
ment or any other Government could 
pass. Ministers would not take. warn- 
ing by their past failures. They were 
now entering upon the same course of 
procedure that they followed last year. 
Their mixture of repression and conces- 
sion was condemned then by a small 
section of the House. Again and again 
they were told that the benefits of the 
Land Act—whatever benefits they were 
—would be more than neutralized by 
the irritation and exasperation engen- 
dered by the Ooercion Act. But they 
would not listen. It was a satisfaction 
to him, to his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Durham (Mr. T. O. 
Thompson), and one or two others, that 
they had pertinaciously, determinedly, 
and bitterly opposed the Coercion Bill 
of last year. He had never—at any 
time when that measure had been 
before the House —either directly or 
indirectly, given a vote in its favour, 
or in favour of any of its collateral 
provisions. The late Chief Secretary 
scowled at them and scolded them; but 
they held on their course, uninfluenced 
by either the protests or the sneers of 
Ministers or their supporters. And what 
had been the result? The despised mi- 
nority had turned out to be right. The 
late Chief Secretary admitted that his 
Coercion Bill had failed. The Govern- 
ment admitted it so completely that they 
had abandoned it. But they were going 
to repeat the old error. They were at- 
tempting a fresh Land Bill, and they 
were sending along with it a Coercion 
Bill of another character. He would 
have them to remember that the same 
men who told them last year that their 
Coercion Bill would fail were telling 
them with equal persistency that their 
present Ooercion Bill would fail. It was 
in every way likely that 12 months 
hence the Government would be lament- 
ing the failure of their new Bill, just as 
this year they were lamenting the failure 
of their last one. There were two points 
he had always insisted on against the 
Coercion Bill—first, that its administra- 
tion would not be left, as the Govern- 
ment promised it should be, to the re- 
sponsible officers of the Administration 
in Dublin or in London, but that it 
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tuous Jacks in office, who would use its 
powers vindictively, and with a view of 
gratifying feelings of personal resent- 
ment and revenge. Certainly, the result 
had justified that contention. They had 
had scores of instances before the House 
to prove the correctness of that state- 
ment. He need only cite the case of 
Inspector Smith. That notorious con- 
stable had issued a Circular ordering 
those under his command to shoot men 
on suspicion, and that Circular was six 
weeks in force before the late Chief Se- 
cretary knew of its existence. There had 
been another case, too, that he had some 
personal knowledge of. He cited it as 
showing the utter inability of the Chief 
Secretary—or of his responsible assist- 
ants in Dublin—to grasp all the ad- 
ministration of a Coercion Act. It was 
impossible to conceive that one man, 
or half-a-dozen men, could familiarize 
themselves with all the circumstances 
that justified the arrest of 1,000 persons 
on suspicion. The case he wished to 
mention was this. There was a gentle- 
man connected with the borough he 
represented—a man of education, charac- 
ter, and of the highest respectability— 
who was in Ireland during the latter 
months of last year. His name was 
Michael James Kelly. The Government 
wished to arrest a gentleman they called 
J.J. Kelly. Both the Mr. Kellys hap- 
pened to belong to, or be connected 
with, Newry. ‘The warrant was issued 
for the arrest of Mr. J. J. Kelly, but he 
succeeded in leaving the country. The 
officers, however, took Mr. Michael J. 
Kelly instead, put him in Armagh Gaol, 
and kept him there several months. 
Now, he would ask some of the ardent 
Liberal Coercionists behind him, how 
they would like to have been lodged in 
prison and kept there four or five months 
by mistake? And that was only one of 
scores, or rather hundreds, of instances 
that could be mentioned as to how the 
last Coercion Act was administered, and 
how the present one would be adminis- 
tered. Acts of cruelty of this kind were 
actually essential to the operation of such 
a measure. The brothers Lloyd—the 
Trish Haynaus—what had they notdone? 
He would undertake to say that if these 
gentlemen had made a tenth portion of 
the assaults upon personal liberty in the 
North of England that they had made in 
Ireland there would have been an insur- 
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would drift into the hands of presump- | rection. And yet they were permitted 


to pursue their high-handed, intolerant, 
and overbearing course, not only with- 
out check, but with absolute encourage- 
ment. These had been the results of 
the old Coercion Act. The action of the 
new one would be equally reprehensible, 
and it would be equally out of the reach 
of the influence and control of the re- 
sponsible Irish Ministers. The second 
objection to the measure of last year 
was that it destroyed legitimate political 
agitation, and led to the establishment 
of secret societies. Indeed, the Irish 
Viceroy candidly acknowledged that this 
had been done. Earl Cowper affirmed 
that although they had not put down 
agitation, they had driven it under the 
surface. He had always understood 
that physicians strove to bring diseases 
to the surface; because when they 
had them upon the skin they could 
measure them and master them much 
better than they could when beneath it. 
What applied to physical science ap- 
plied toGovernment. But the late Irish 
Viceroy seemed to think differently. 
The present Bill would operate in this 
direction even worse than the last. No 
doubt, the speeches of his hon. Friends 
the Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), 
or the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
were inconvenient and sometimes trou- 
blesome; but they had infinitely better 
have these two Gentlemen speaking 
openly in the committee-room in Sack- 
ville Street—with a reporter at their 
elbows and a telegraph wire at the 
door, by whose instrumentality every 
word they said could be fiashed to the 
farthest corners of the Kingdom in a 
few minutes—than have secret socie- 
ties overrunning the country. The Go- 
vernment seemed to think differently. 
They had abolished open discussion in 
the Land League committee-rooms, and 
they had got in its place assassination in 
Phoenix Park. He scarcely thought, 
upon consideration, that even Ministers 
would admit that that was a change for 
the better. The Government was com- 
posed of men of ability, of political ex- 
perience, and of knowledge; and yet, 
in spite of that, they undertook the fruit- 
less task of putting down secret societies 
and assassinations by Coercion Bills. He 
could scarcely have believed it possible 
that there could have been serious poli- 
ticians who would at this time of day 
have embarked in so hopeless an under- 
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taking. History was time-teaching by 
example ; but history gave them no hope 
for such an enterprize. There was great 
distress in this country immediately suc- 
ceeding the war with France, and, as a 
result of the distress, there was great 
disorder. Drastic legislation was at- 
tempted to restrain it. Parliament 
passed, amongst other measures, the 
odious Six Acts. And what did they 
lead to? They culminated in the Cato 
Street Conspiracy. A similarly disastrous 
result might follow from the Act that 
the Government were now going to put 
in force in Ireland. There was no 
country in the world so beset with secret 
associations as Russia. Society there 
was honeycombed by them. The Ozar 
had unlimited power. He could make 
a Coercion Bill every day—two, if he 
liked—and yet what was his position? 
He was a prisoner in his own Palace. 
His life was a burden to him. His 
Coronation, which ought to have taken 
place months ago, was to be delayed in- 
definitely, because he was afraid that 
wherever it was held the building would 
be undermined and blown into the air. 
Did the Government believe, after recent 
events, that they would be better able 
than the Emperor of Russia was to 
avoid assassinations and conspiracy by 
such a measure as that before the 
House? It would put down poli- 
tical agitation—that was clear enough. 
It would destroy the liberty of the 
Press, take away the right of public 
meeting, and create political silence 
throughout the South and West of Ire- 
land. All that it would certainly do. 
But did they seriously think that was a 
desirable end to accomplish? Would it 
terrify assassins—men like those who, 
taking their lives in their hands, com- 
mitted the terrible deed which took place 
afortnight ago in Phoenix Park? Was 
it conceivable that the Government ima- 
gined any measure they could pass would 
intimidate men of that character? The 
lessons of history seemed to have very 
little effect upon Ministers. The Bour- 
bons, the Bonapartes, and the Haps- 
burgs had carried out this policy of re- 
pression far more effectually than ever 
an English Ministry dared attempt to 
do. And with what result? They 
had sat upon the safety valve, and had 
been blown to pieces. The last exemplar 
of the class had had a tragic experience 
in his efforts to put down public opinion. 
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He gagged the Press and shut up public 
meetings. He had at his command, not 
30,000 troops, but 300,000. He had a 
Senate crammed with servile place-men, 
and a House of Deputies equally sub- 
servient. He had power almost super- 
human, and it was backed by craft 
rivalling the power. Yet the outraged 
rights of human liberty laughed them 
all to scorn. A sharp, clear stroke of 
popular indignation smote the keystone 
of the arch of European despotism and 
shattered it to fragments. And our Go- 
vernment, and all Governments, might 
rest assured that their attempts to re- 
press the legitimate and necessary ex- 
pression of public opinion would end in 
equal disaster. They could win the Irish 
people’s hearts by just laws, by equitable 
administration ; but they never could win 
them—never deserved to win them—by 
measures as hateful and as odious as 
that under consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

“‘ That while this House is desirous of aiding 
Her Majesty’s Government in any measures 
which they van show to be necessary to adopt 
for preventing, detecting, and punishing crime, 
it disapproves of restrictions being impused on 
A expression of public opinion in Ire- 

na. 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON, in seconding 
the Amendment, attributed all their 
troubles in Ireland to misgovernment, 
for in the course of a long succession of 
years they had violated all the prin- 
ciples of government which had contri- 
buted so much to the greatness and 
glory of England. There was a grand 
old proverb on the Tyne, ‘‘ that nothing 
is so queer as folk; and, but for the 
facts before them, it would be difficult to 
imagine that they in that House of 
Commons should at that moment be re- 
sisting, and with little probability of 
success, @ measure which struck at the 
rights of the people throughout this Em- 
pire. And those were the rights of free 
assemblage and free speech. It had been 
often observed, in the course of these 
discussions, that it was the first duty of 
a Government to maintain law and 
order. He would venture to differ from 
that proposition. He would venture to 
say that it was the first duty of a Go- 
vernment to maintain the security of its 
people on the firm basis of established 
law. Now, what was the established 
law? What did they find it rested 
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upon? It might be said to rest on four 
mighty pillars, which had become part 
of the great fabric of the nation. The 
first was the sanctity of their home, 
which was everyone’s castle; the next, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject; the third, 
liberty of the Press; and, broader and 
stronger than the others, trial by jury. 
. He was sure that the greatness of Eng- 
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land was owing to her laws, built up by 4 


the Constitution on those great prin- 
ciples, and that whenever any effort had 
been made to break through them it 
had always been accompanied by evil 
and disaster. These were known, and 
were the Common Law of England—all, 
except, of course, the freedom of the 
Press—in this country before the arrival 
of the bastard William, with his legions 
of Normans. He tried to break them 
down, but failed, because they were 
too deeply rooted in the minds of the 
Saxon people. Other nations considered 
themselves our equals in civilization, and 
refinement, and progress; but if any 
trouble or emergency befell them they 
invariably looked to us for an example, 
and tried to imitate the popular institu- 
tions of England. But no nation had 
ever achieved such power as we had. We 
governed, far from our home, mighty 
peoples. We enjoyed at home unbridled 
freedom — freedom such as was never 
known elsewhere; but, by some strange 
idiosyncracy of our nature, in govern- 
ing those dependent on us, we seemed 
always at first to break away from those 
grand principles which we had estab- 
lished for ourselves. That these great 
principles were no invention of to-day 
all our history proved. Thus, when 
Lord Mansfield spoke of the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, he put forth no new 
opinion of his own, but declared only 
that which was and had ever been the 
principle of our Constitution. So, when 
Mr. Fox brought in his great Bill, and 
declared that libel was a question for 
the jury, and not for the Judge, he laid 
claim to nothing more than to declare 
what was a principle of our institutions. 
And so, when Lord Halifax tossed up 
his hat in the Court of King's Bench 
as soon as he heard the verdict of not 
guilty in the trial of the seven Bishops, 
it was not because a new principle of 
our Constitution was put forth; but 
because he found in that verdict a new 
proof of the reliance of our people on 
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trial by jury. The present plan of the 
Government had often been tried before; 
but the result had always been un- 
fortunate. We tried it with the Colo- 
nies of America, and with what result? 
Those Colonies were lost to us for ever. 
We tried it in Canada, and with what 
result? Many in that House remem- 
bered when Canada was on the verge of 
rebellion. But the moment we gave 
Canada the same institutions as our 
own, it became most loyal, and there 
was no people now more faithful to the 
English connection. Only the other day 
intimation was given that municipal in- 
stitutions and efforts in the direction of 
self-government were to be extended to 
India; and it might, perhaps, be the 
strongest claim of our great Minister 
for the admiration of those who came 
after us that he first laid the foundation 
of true freedom in that splendid appan- 
age of the Crown. For who did not 
feel that if we gave the people of India 
the same privileges as we enjoyed 
there would be no one, from the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, who would be hostile 
to our rule? But we had nearer home 
one of the most beautiful and magni- 
ficent countries that Providence had ever 
given to man to rule over, but which 
had been a curse instead of a blessing 
tous. From the time of Henry II. the 
vonnection had been most unfortunate 
to both peoples. Although it had given 
us great wealth and added largely to 
our power, our conduct to it had made it 
the same source of misery and wretched- 
ness to us that slavery was to the United 
States of America, wounding our very 
consciences day by day. What reason 
had we to make Ireland discontented? 
It was inhabited by a race as noble as 
any on earth; by women peerless in 
beauty and purity; by men brave and 
skilful in arms and arts, and as cog- 
nizant of the laws and blessings of 
civilization as any nation in the whole 
world. It was a sad and pitiful thing 
to reflect upon, that instead of law 
and order, and all the blessings of 
freedom, we had during the whole 700 
years of our rule denied them most 
of the rights of free men. We had 
always governed Ireland by the most 
shameless corruption, and never by her 
own independent men. No nation ever 
prospered that did not govern itself. 
They must, if they wanted to make Ire- 
land contented and happy, give her in- 
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stitutions exactly like those institutions 
which we possessed ourselves, and ad- 
ministered, not by us, but by Irishmen. 
It was impossible to change that which 
had been laid down from the very be- 
ginning of history. We saw the same 
thing in Italy and in other countries, 
where foreigners administered the law 
kindly and well ; yet the countries which 
they ruled never prospered or became 
contented. It might be asked how Ireland 
could be governed by Irishmen; and he 
would answer that in that House there 
were 100 Members from that country, 
who were capable of fulfilling those 
duties if called upon to do so. Why 
should not those 100 Members be formed 
into a Committee, sitting permanently 
in Dublin, working at the legislation, 
which might afterwards receive the 
assent of that House, and administering 
there far better than we here could ad- 
minister the affairs of their own country. 
Surely no men were more eloquent in 
pleading the wrongs of their country 
than those hon. Members, nor were 
there any more capable of administering 
her affairs. In that House men would be 
found to administer the affairs of Ireland 
as well as the affairs of England had ever 
been administered. Was there anything 
in Ireland to which Englishmen could 
point with approbation? The Head of 
the present Government—he was not 
going to say anything against the Go- 
vernment itself, because every individual 
Member of it deserved well of his 
country—had asserted when he came 
into Office that Ireland was then in a 
more peaceful condition than shehad been 
for years. [Mr. Guapsrone: Oh, mo 
Well, he (Mr. Thompson) understoo 

that was so. He understood that Ire- 
land was so orderly then that the Govern- 
ment were able to do without those re- 
pressive measures which up to that time 
were considered so necessary for the 
government of the country. It was true 
that Lord Beaconsfield said, in his cele- 
brated letter, that he conceived that 
Ireland was on the verge of rebellion ; 
but it was a peculiarity of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s character that he looked with 
dread on all secret societies. No doubt, 
there were Fenians, and Ribbonmen, 
and Whiteboys; but they differed in 
most respects from what we meant by 
secret societies. Still, he (Mr. Thomp- 
son) believed that the existence of those 
societies had impressed Lord Beacons- 
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field with the same sort of dread which 
he entertained for the celebrated secret 
associations of Italy. In his (Mr. Thomp- 
son’s) opinion, the secret societies of Ire- 
land were the result of the misgovern- 
ment of England and the poverty of 
the country. When the present Liberal 
Government came into Office there was 
every appearance that Ireland was in 
as peaceful a condition as ever she 
was in before; but it must not be 
forgotten that in 1879 that country 
suffered from a most terrible famine, 
and in 1880 there were signs of fearful 
distress coming on. The Government 
saw the evil; but, unfortunately, they 
ceased to press on those steps which 
would restrain the power of eviction. 
They all knew the fate of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill. In these 
days it had become the custom to throw 
obloquy on the late Chief Secretary (Mr. 
W. E. Forster); but although there 
were many who thought the right hon. 
Gentleman went too far in what he said 
concerning the rejection of that measure 
by the House of Lords, yet there were 
not a few now who thought that he did 
not go far enough in denunciation of 
that act. The Liberal Government 
found that, by the rejection of that mea- 
sure, it was impossible to carry out its 
own measures. It seemed to him that 
on that occasion the Government showed 
very considerable weakness by not in- 
sisting on the Bill they had passed 
through the House of Commons. During 
the whole autumn of 1880 and 1881 the 
prospect of famine increased in Ireland ; 
and then, instead of governing the coun- 
try on Liberal principles, the Govern- 
ment introduced stern measures of re- 
pression. The evils which followed this 
repressive policy were predicted. They 
came in fearful force from men on both 
sides. Sad and terrible as were the 
assassinations in Dublin, not less sad 
and terrible was the slaughter of inno- 
cent children by the police at Ballina. 
Those little children, rejoicing in the 
escape of those whom they were taught 
to believe were the friends of their 
country, went out blowing their little 
trumpets in the streets, and then and 
there were mercilessly attacked and fired 
upon by the police. He could hardly 
conceive anything more terrible than 
that. It was the sad, perhaps the inevit- 
able result, from measures which put 


down freedom. It was believed then that 
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the policy of repression was about to be 
abandoned, and that the era of peace 
and quietness was about to be ushered 
in. But in answer to that came forth 
a measure by which the Press of Ire- 
land was to be put down. He hoped 
that such a measure would not be passed 
by that House. If it was, more evil 
might be expected ; but if the people of 
Ireland were treated kindly, and sub- 
jected to the same method of administra- 
tion which prevailed in England, they 
would in a short time see that unhappy 
country peaceful and contented. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘while this House is desirous of aiding Her 
Majesty’s Government in any measures which 
they can show tu be necessary to adopt for pre- 
venting, detecting, and punishing crime, it dis- 
approves of restrictions being imposed on the 
free expression of public opinion in Ireland,’— 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not propose to discuss all the inte- 
resting topics dwelt upon by the two hon. 
Members who had preceded him, but 
would address himself more strictly to 
the question before the House. He was 
as anxious as any Member to relieve his 
nation from the reproach of crime, and 
to assist by all right, necessary, and 
thorough means the putting down of 
crime. But, he felt bound to ask, would 
this Bill repress crime? Would it 
tranquillize the country? Would it, 
when it had ceased to operate, leave the 
country in a better position than it was 
in now? Would it leave the people in 
greater sympathy with the law and im- 
bued with greater abhorrence of crime ? 
If the answer were, it would do these 
things, then, even if it were a straining 
of law, if it were a divergence from the 
Constitutional path, he would say that 
it should be made. But if they believed, 
as he believed, that this Bill would 
not repress crime, that it would not 
tranquillize the country, that it might, 
indeed, drive the symptoms of cri-.e and 
disaffection beneath the surface, without 
touching their cause, and that it would 
leave the country in a state probably of 
greater irritation and disafiection, then 
they were bound, as he had done, to 
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vote against this Bill. Just and proper 
allusion had been made to the fact that 
after the recent terrible tragedy in 
Phoenix Park the country assumed a 
patient and judicial attitude, not yield- 
ing precipitately to feelings of impa- 
tience ; but simply desiring that the law 
should be asserted. But between that 
crime and the policy of coercion there was 
not the least justifying connection. The 
commission of that grave crime afforded 
no reason and no justification for a de- 
parture from the policy of conciliation 
and of remedial legislation upon which 
it had been hoped the Government had 
finally entered. The crime was, in truth, 
a vile and shocking protest against that 
very policy of conciliation; it was dis- 
connected with the other crimes which 
had unhappily disgraced Ireland, and 
was traceable to different sources. It 
was with shame and regret he recognized 
the fact that there had been shocking 
crimes which lowered and implied a 
serious change in the national character. 
They were either acts of wild vengeance 
for long-endured wrongs, or in later 
days, perhaps to a greater extent, they 
were acts intended to be a protective 
terrorism on behalf of the persons who 
were in dread of eviction, which was 
practically ruin, and which, indeed, had 
been described by the Prime Minister as 
tantamount, in many cases, to a sentence 
of death. The feeling of impatience which 
possessed Englishmen with respect to 
Ireland was not without some plausible 
justification. They said—‘‘ How impos- 
sible it is to deal with Ireland and with 
Irishmen. Here has the Imperial Parlia- 
ment been for two entire Sessions occu- 
pied with Jegislation for them, to the 
neglect of Scotch, Welsh, and English 
Business. Here have English Members 
submitted to give up their time to the 
affairs of Ireland. A great Land Act 
has been passed, which has conferred 
upon them benefits which are not enjoyed 
by the people of any other part of the 
United Kingdom. Everything that can 
be done has been done for them, and 
yet Ireland is no better affected than be- 
fore; crime is prevailing, so that men 
throw up their hands in despairand say— 
‘ What can be done with such a people, 
and with such crime?’ ’’ Articulated, that 
was the feeling which prevailed among 
Englishmen ; but, as political memories 
were short, he would remind the House 
of what had taken place since the acces- 
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sion of the present Government to Office. 
In 1878-9 Ireland had been reduced to a 
state of famine. She was obliged, prac- 
tically, to become a mendicant to the 
world for alms. Bad season had suc- 
ceeded bad season; and under a system 
of rack-renting, which was now gene- 
rally admitted, the people were reduced 
to the direst distress. In that condition 
of things it was thought necessary that 
some protection should be interposed 
between the excessive power of the 
landlords and the suffering tenantry, 
and that protection was formulated in 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
which was thrown out by the House 
of Lords and not persisted in by the 
Government. After that ineffectual 
effort on the part of the Government, 
Parliament broke up; and the starving 
people were left to face the autumn 
and the winter, exposed to the unre- 
stricted exercise of their right by 
the landlords in the eviction of ten- 
ants for the non-payment of unjust 
rent. [Mr. Butwer: Very few.] He 
affirmed, he believed with greater know- 
ledge than that of the hon. and learned 
Member, that these powers of the land- 
lords were exercised in many cases in 
which the rent was very unjust. What 
was the result? Far be it from him to 
defend the criminal means adopted by 
the tenants to protect themselves; but 
he could not shut his eyes to the causes ; 
he could not ignore the passions which 
actuated human nature, and influences of 
self-interest and self-protection ; and, 
deplorable and criminal as might have 
been the acts of the tenants left without 
the shield which the Government at- 
tempted to give them, he could only re- 
cognize in those terrible deeds the pro- 
tective agency of secret associations and 
of grave criminal acts, to which they 
resorted to save themselves. It was 
true that many of the acts done were 
criminal; but was it astonishing that 
they were committed? Up tothe rejec- 
tion of the Bill by the Lords there had 
not been a great average of crime; but 
it increased greatly during the autumn 
and the winter. The following year the 
Government brought in the Land Bill— 
he gave them every credit for it—and 
carried it in the face of very great diffi- 
culties, not the least of which was the 
dislike shown to it by very many of their 
own followers. It was a marvellous 
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but what proportion of the Irish people 
did it affect? As yet only averysmall pro- 
portion of the Irish people had benefited 
by it. He was not pointing to the fact 
that there were large classes outside its 
provisions, such as the leaseholders, who, 
in accepting such leases, were in many 
cases under as much constraint as yearly 
tenants; but there were large masses of 
people deeply involved in arrears from 
bad seasons, who found no protection, 
and who could derive no benefit from the 
measure, so long as the Arrears Question 
was not thoroughly dealt with. What ad- 
vantage was it to tell them that in a few 
years’ time the Commissioners under the 
Act might reach their district and reduce 
their rent, but only prospectively? It 
might be that in the remote future benefit 
would be derived ; but that was not the 
result of the present operation of the Act 
—only a very small proportion of the 
country and a mere handful of the people 
were deriving from it any present benefit. 
These were considerations which every 
honest man should entertain in allayin 

impatience at the conduct of the Trish 
people. And, like all other remedial 
legislation, the Land Act did not go 
single-handed, but it was accompanied 
by coercive legislation. There was no 
instance in the history of Ireland for 
the last 80 years in which three, four, or 
five years of remedial legislation had 
been allowed to tell its quieting tale and 
make its effect felt on the people, but 
such legislation had always been accom- 
panied by coercive measures, which had 
robbed the remedial legislation of half 
its grace and half its efficacy. He now 
came to the provisions of this measure, 
and was bound to say that he had the 
strongest possible objection to the su- 
persession of trial by jury. He had 
heard with regret and surprise the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), in 
which his hon. and learned Friend ob- 
served that it was almost a species of 
pedantry to speak of juries as if they 
were a real and an important part of 
judicial administration in these days. 
That was not his opinion. The institu- 
tion of juries had not merely given jus- 
tice to the countries in which it existed, 
but it had conveyed to the minds of the 
people the belief that justice was, in 
fact, done. As regarded the superses- 
sion of juries, he began by conceding 
that, in his opinion, there had been 
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cases in Ireland in which juries, aeccord- 
ing to our view of the evidence, ought 
to have convicted when they had not 
convicted. Therein there seemed to 
have been in several cases a failure of 
justice. But this was not the real diffi- 
culty in regard to the detection or punish- 
ment of crime. Granting that several 
such cases existed, what proportion did 
they bear to the undetected crime? The 
real difficulty consisted in procuring evi- 
dence of sufficient cogency to warrant 
them in convicting. Did hon. Members 
suppose that the people would have 
greater confidence in the proposed new 
tribunal than they had in the preceding 
tribunal? Did they imagine that evi- 
dence would be more readily forth- 
coming because the poeple had less con- 
fidence in the tribunal? He desired to 
put his opposition to this Bill on its real 
ground. He did not join in the whole- 
sale condemnation and abuse of the Irish 
Judges which he had heard from the 
Benches opposite. He believed them to 
be men of the highest honour and in- 
tegrity, and it was not because he be- 
lieved any innocent men would suffer 
under this Bill that he objected to it. 
He did not even believe, however, that 
under the new tribunal a larger number 
of convictions would be obtained. It 
had been alleged by his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) that 
the fact of there being no certainty of 
conviction kept the people from giving 
evidence ; but he had never heard one 
syllable of proof in support of that pro- 
position. Was there, then, any clear 
ground of disadvantage from this new 
tribunal? In the first place, after the 
declaration of the Irish Judges, it would 
be a self-discredited tribunal. In the 
face of the decision which the Judges 
had, by a large majority, if not unani- 
mously arrived at, could it be alleged 
that this tribunal would be accepted 
with anything like confidence or satis- 
faction by the Irish people? He would 
now refer to two classes of offences— 
those in connection with newspapers 
and public meetings, proposed to be 
dealt with by the Bill. He had heard 
that one newspaper circulating in Ire- 
land from America contained most 

rnicious and treasonable trash; and 

e did not hesitate to say that he 
should not have the least objection 
to see the importation and dissemina- 
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tion of such literature peremptorily 
eee by the Government. Never. 
theless, he had still to be satisfied that 
the existing law was not adequate to 
put down anything that was wrong in 
the utterances of the Irish Press. He 
desired that persons publishing matter 
that was treasonable, seditious, or cal- 
culated to disturb the peace should be 
punished by Constitutional means, and 
that these exceptional measures should 
not be resorted to. There was no 
proof that in this regard the ordinary 
law had failed. As to public meet- 
ings, they would be told with sincerity 
and truth that the only object of the 
clause was to prevent meetings which 
were treasonable or seditious, or openly 
hostile to the peace. Such professions 
might be made in perfect good faith, as 
they had been on previous occasions; 
but he feared the Press and Public Meet- 
ing Clauses would be so applied as to 
put down the free expression of public 
opinion in Ireland, and the people of 
Ireland would believe them to be di- 
rected to that object. Even though the 
expression of that opinion should be 
irregular, riotous, and bordering on se- 
dition, he maintained it was much better 
that that should be allowed than that 
there should be a repression and keeping 
down of anything like honest opinion 
and outspoken criticism. To use a trite 
illustration, it was very much like sitting 
on the safety-valve of a steam engine to 
prevent an explosion. As regarded the 
clauses relating to search, to aliens, and 
to the prevention of nocturnal meetings, 
he went heart and soul with the Govern- 
ment. Under fair safeguards, even if 
those clauses should involve individual 
discomfort, that was a price which every 
man ought to be willing to pay for the 
pepo of putting down that pest and - 
ane of Irish life—the secret societies. 
But he did not wish too high a price to 
be paid even for that ; and, therefore, he 
desired to have the clauses properly 
safeguarded. He next came to the 
question of summary jurisdiction. In 
the abstract he was in favour of it. 
There was one fault in the Irish Statutes, 
and that was the enormous penalties for 
certain crimes, which led to the delay 
arising from the fact that such cases had 
to go to the higher tribunals. He de- 
sired to point out that this clause pro- 
posed to create a new class of offences ; 
and it gave to two Resident Magistrates, 
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exclusive of any other authority, and of 
the ordinary magistrates, the power of 
dealing summarily with those offences— 
and that without appeal—and the power 
of inflicting six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. Now, who were the 
Resident Magistrates? [Home Rule 
Cheers.| He feared he should disap- 
point hon. Members opposite, for he 
was going to mention no names; he 
had never uttered a syllable yer 
individuals. But the Resident Magis- 
trates, when sent to a district, saw 
the Country Inspectors and the Sub- 
Inspectors, asked if crime was rife, re- 
proached them if they had failed to 
detect the criminals, and urged them to 
greater vigilance. Tho Inspectors, ac- 
cordingly, became more alert, and did 
or did not, as the case might be, catch 
the offenders. But what he wished to 
impress upon the House was that these 
Resident Magistrates first assumed the 
executive power of the law and then 
exercised judicial functions. That was 
a monstrous system, which did not exist 
in any country but Ireland. It was all 
the more monstrous in Ireland, because 
there the great want was to create a sym- 
pathy with and confidence in the law. The 
stipendiary magistrates in this country 
were trained lawyers; but those of Ire- 
land were at once policemen and Judges. 
They were, for the most part, ex-Sub- 
Inspectors, or military men who had 
gained their experience of Constitu- 
tional Law in Burmah or in India. 
Those were the men who were sent to 
stand indifferently and dispassionately 
between the Crown and the subject. 
That system erected by the Bill was, 
in his humble opinion, utterly indefen- 
sible. At least, those Resident Magis- 
trates should be trained lawyers ; their 
duties should be judicial only, and not 
executive and judicial, and there should 
be associated with them the local magis- 
tracy of the district ; and there ought to 
be an appeal to Quarter Sessions. He 
himself intended to move an Amendment 
to that effect; and unless some such 
Amendment was passed, the result would, 
he (Mr. Russell) feared, be disastrous. 
The result of the present system was to 
encourage men in high position in the 
country to throw off all responsibility on 
to the shoulders of Resident Magistrates. 
Tt was, in a word, the system which was 
known as ‘Dublin Castle.” He was 
anxious to help the Government as far 
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he could to put down crime and secret 
organizations. But there was little in 
the Bill which would effect that pur- 
pose; much that would tend to produce 
results of a very different character. No 
Government had ever been able to cope 
with secret societies by legislation. The 
root of the disorder was not to be re- 
moved by measures of repression. Lord 
Cowper was reported to have said that 
the Coercion Bill had driven discontent 
beneath the surface. But the history 
of every Coercion Bill showed that the 
repression of public opinion produced 
far greater evils than it was intended 
to prevent. What Coercion Bill had 
ever proved a success. In 1838, in the 
Administration of Lord Grey, in which 
Lord Wellesley was Lord Lieutenant, a 
Coercion Bill drastic and severe, but not 
more so than the present, was intro- 
duced. It was in operation two years, 
and Lord Wellesley was compelled to 
acknowledge, ‘‘The law is powerless, 
for it is safer to disobey it.” rd Mel- 
bourne’s Administration came in, and 
Lord Normanby became Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with Lord Morpeth as Chief 
Secretary and Thomas Drummond as 
Under Secretary. Notwithstanding the 
warnings which were addressed to them, 
the Government of that day relaxed the 
law, and introduced a very mild mea- 
sure for the protection of life and pro- 
erty. In consequence, there was a lull 
in the commission of agrarian offences, 
and such offences largely diminished. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford made a speech 
on that Bill, which would form an ad- 
mirable argument against the present. 
They all knew what had been the expe- 
rience of the Coercion Act of 1881 ; and 
the fact of the professions made by the 
Government ‘thin that measure was 
passing through Parliament showed 
how little they could put any trust in 
such professions. Under that Act crime 
had existed and flourished, and a crimi- 
nal spirit had eaten into the very vitals 
of the people. The true cure for the 
evils of Ireland lay in remedial mea- 
sures, not in coercion; and he was 
sorry the Government had not had the 
courage to bring forward their remedial 
legislation without introducing a Coer- 
cion Bill. He believed that would be 
found more effective than repressive 
measures, besides saving the coun 
the present expense of the military an 
police forces. Either the Government 
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of Ireland must be a Constitutional one 
or not—it must either be representative 
or not. A representative Government 
was, as he understood it, one in which 
opinions were represented. He did not 
mean to say that all opinions in Ireland 
should be accepted as true and just; but 
opinions generally must not be disre- 
garded. They could not expect the 
people to have confidence in the rule 
of the Government while their voice 
and that of their Representatives was 
unheard. But what was the state of 
things to this day? The Irish Govern- 
ment was, as he had often before said, 
one of the most centralized systems in 
the world, and a most unnational Govern- 
ment. With the exception of the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal, and his right 
hon. and hon. Friends the Attorney and 
Solicitor General for Ireland, there was 
not an Irishman in the Government of 
that country. As regarded his right hon. 
Friend the newly-appointed Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, he thought he de- 
served to be treated with every con- 
sideration in the exceedingly difficult 
and onerous task he had undertaken, 
and to receive the assistance of all sides 
of the House in the effort he was 
making to bring about a just adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Ireland, and a 
vindication of the authority of the law. 
He apologized for detaining the House 
solong. He had spoken exactly as he 
felt upon the question, and he would 
not oppose the Bill if he believed that 
its main effect would be to repress 
crime; but he believed it would be pro- 
ductive of crime, that it would irritate 
the people instead of tranquillizing them, 
and that it would leave the country in a 
worse condition at the end of its pro- 
posed three years’ operation than it was 
at present. 

Mr. PLUNKET : Sir, I had no inten- 
tion whatever of taking part in the de- 
bate, for certainly it is the last feeling in 
my mind to wish in any way to impede 
the progress of Business, for the sake of 
which the House has already made great 
sacrifices; but so far as the debate has 
gone it has proceeded very much in a 
spirit hostile to the measure which has 
been submitted to the House by the Go- 
vernment, and as no Member of the Go- 
vernment has yet Fag nor any of 
their supporters, in their defence of the 
measure, I venture to offer some obser- 
vations in support of the Bill. I do so 
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with the deepest regret. There is no 
Irishman in any quarter of the House 
who detests or regrets coercive measures 
more thanI do. [Oh!”] I think it 
was the hon. Member for Cavan who 
made that exclamation. [Mr. Biccar: 
Hear, hear!] I challenge him to point 
to a sentence I have ever uttered un- 
friendly to any interest or any liberty of 
my country. It is a most agreeable re- 
collection of my public life that I took 
part officially under the late Government 
in reducing one of the strongest coercive 
Bills to the mildest that has ever passed 
this House ; and, from the bottom of my 
heart, I say that if I rise to support a 
strong coercive measure now it is only 
because the necessity for it has been 
forced upon my mind by circumstances 
and events of the most terrible character 
to which I cannot shut my eyes. I wish 
to make some reply to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen). It was eloquent and impas- 
sioned in the extreme, and, giving vent 
to generous sentiments, it was natu- 
rally applauded by very many per- 
sons in this House; but I venture to 
think it was not quite as practical in its 
character, or quite as much pointed to 
the particular matter of his Amendment, 
or the measure before the House, as his 
speeches usually are. I went very much 
with him as he referred to the old history 
of misgovernment in Ireland. I have 
no more pleasure in going back to those 
times than the hon. Gentleman himself. 
But why always recall these miserable 
recollections ? Why always, like a ghoul, 
dig up the corpses of the past, and rake 
amongst the graves and dark places of 
history for topics which can do nothing 
but inflame the feelings of those who 
live in the present, and thus make the 
task of government in Ireland more 
heavy? As I listened to his eloquent 
periods, I could not help thinking that 
he might as well have been telling us 
about Titans, or the story of ‘‘ Jack 
the Giant -Killer,” as relating these 
old events. It has been the effort of 
both the great Parties in the State for 
many years, though not always agree- 
ing in the means, yet always strenuously 
striving, with the same purpose, to efface, 
as far as possible, the disagreeable 
records of the past, and to remove the 
causes of discontent; and I think the 
hon. Member might very well have left 
those ancient memories alone. When 
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the hon. Member came to the present 
time, what had he really to complain of ? 
He prefaced his complaints by saying 
that frichmen would rather be badly go- 
verned by Irishmen than well governed 
by Englishmen. This sentiment gave 
the tone to the whole of his speech. 
While it undoubtedly was all in the 
direction of separation, it was not, I 
think, very practical in its application 
to the present time. He said much 
about the four English officials who 
govern Ireland. I do not wish to de- 
fend the present Government for their 
appointments; but it is all nonsense to 
say there is any difference between the 
honest intention of Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen to govern uprightly when they 
go to Ireland. Of course, I do not 
deny that there may be some difference 
in their knowledge of the country; but 
I must say, so far as we have had the 
opportunity of judging of my right hon. 

riend who has lately been appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that he has 
already secured for himself, at all events, 
a favourable hearing and favourable 
attention for his efforts to fill the place 
which, I say, was so bravely, gallantly, 
and ably filled, though pursuing in so 
many respects a policy from which I 
differed, by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford. But, Sir, I want 
to say a word or two on this subject to 
the hon. Member for Newcastle. There 
is another view to be taken of the em- 
ployment of Englishmen in Ireland in 
high Offices. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle himself referred to the fact 
that at one time there were four Irish- 
men filling high places in the Colonies 
who had before been rebels in Ireland. 
There have been multitudes of Irishmen 
in English administration, not only those 
who had rebellious sympathies in their 
youth, but loyal men, who have filled 
high places in all the great Colonies of 
the Crown. I know not those whom 
the hon. Member had particularly in his 
mind when he was speaking ; but I re- 
member the names of Mayo and Duf- 
ferin, and many another. Not only that, 
but many of them have filled the high 
places of the Army of England. I shall 
not now review the beadroll of glory, 
still glittering at this day with such 
names as those of Garnet Wolseley 
and Frederick Roberts. What are the 
names associated with the great his- 
tory of our rule in India? Why, Irish 
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soldiers and Catholics who have fol- 
lowed Irishmen, whose names are most 
glorious in the records of the con- 

uest and maintenance of the Indian 

mpire. I say, when you talk about the 
accident that at the present time thereare 
Englishmen administering high places in 
Ireland, you must set off against it the 
numbersof Irishmen whoadminister high 
Offices throughout this Empire. I pro- 
test against this spirit of taking a se- 
paratist view of the interests of the two 
countries. Only a short time ago the 
English Bench itself was adorned by 
three Irishmen at one time—two of 
whom were Irish Catholics. My hon. 
and learned Friend who spoke last, is in 
himself a signal instance of the op- 
portunities which Irishmen are afforded 
—generously afforded—in England, and 
all through the Empire, of achieving 
success and distinction, and winning 
high places; and I must say they li- 
berally avail themselves of their op- 
portunities. Well, Sir, the next thing 
complained of was a rather singular 
grievance. He says the Irish Members 
in this House are an insignificant mino- 
rity. Well, ofcourse, Irishmen are a mi- 
nority in this House; but to call them, 
in whatever part of the House they sit, 
an insignificant minority is, I think, a 
mistake. It will be a difficult impres- 
sion to producejon the minds of Englisk- 
men. As a matter of fact, I believe 
Ireland enjoys a larger representation, 
relatively to her share of the population 
of the Three Kingdoms, than either Eng- 
land or Scotland. Whether that isso or 
not, Irish Members contrive to occupy a 
great deal of the time of this House; 
and I have an idea myself that one of 
the most sad consequences in connection 
with any measure of Home Rule would 
be, that after my countrymen on both 
sides of the House had left this As- 
sembly, it might be more business-like, 
but I venture to think it would be far 
less interesting. Do not the Irish Mem- 
bers take up all your time with their 
grievances, their humour, and their elo- 
quence? They are really the spoilt 
children of this House. I am afraid 
I must admit that I am myself ob- 
noxious to this criticism. But on this 
occasion, at all events, I promise not to 
delay the House longer than I can help. 
I think, perhaps, if there was a little less 
legislation for Ireland, and a little more 
government of Ireland, it might be for 
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the advantageof the country. Well, then, 
the next grievance of the hon. Member, 
so far as I make out, was that there had 
been a policy adopted by the present 
Government of combined conciliation 
and repression. Well, I am not going 
to defend a policy of combined con- 
ciliation and repression. I have ven- 
tured pretty often to criticize it strongly; 
and in presence of the awful events of 
the present time, I should find it difficult 
to speak calmly on that subject—but I 
am not desirous of introducing any pole- 
nical matter into this debate. I would, 
however, remind the hon. Member for 
Newcastle that the present Government, 
at all events, began their policy by a 
very strong act of conciliation—namely, 
the dropping of the Arms Act; and it 
is rather a pertinent observation to 
make with reference to the measure 
which is now under consideration, that 
the consequence was that the Home 
Secretary had to come back to this House 
a year afterwards, and say that they had 
tried a generous experiment, but that 
the experiment had failed. Now, pass- 
ing smaller matters, there was a very 
important point mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle. He called atten- 
tion to something the seriousness of 
which the House, perhaps, has not fully 
realized—the influence now exercised in 
Ireland by the Irishmen who have gone 
abroad to America and elsewhere. Ido 
believe if it were not for that influence, 
the difficulties with which you have to 
deal to-day would be small and trifling 
by comparison. When I was a young 
man, Ireland was advancing not only in 
prosperity, but in peace. That process 
was going on, blending Irish interests 
with those of the Empire, even as Scotch 
interests were formerly united. But this 
unfortunate Irish-American influence 
was brought to bear on the Irish vote. 
The hon. Member described the feelings 
of affection and sympathy between the 
Trish at home and the Irish abroad, and 
I concur in the truth of all that he said 
on the subject. There is nothing nobler 
or grander that I know in modern his- 
tory than the kindness which has been 
shown by Irishmen who have gone 
abroad to those who remain at home, 
binding them together by countless 
threads of sympathy. And every mail 
that crosses the Atlantic and carries let- 
ters backwards and forwards plies like 
the shuttle in the loom—drawing toge- 
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ther those threads, making their web 
strong and difficult to break. But if it 
be true that the love of the Irish abroad 
for the Irish at home is strong as death, 
their jealousy of England is cruel as the 
grave. It is to the interests of certain 
persons in America and elsewhere to stir 
up all the fiercest passions of the Irish 
abroad, to draw from them their money, 
to make a great going concern for the 
purpose of spreading disloyalty among 
the Irish at home, setting them against 
their English brethren and against the 
English Government. It is with this 
tremendous influence, founded on great 
and high and noble feelings, but built up 
into a foul conspiracy for the purpose of 
outrage, and crime, and treason in Ire- 
land, that you have to contend with in 
future ; andI venture to warn the House 
that, although it be a new influence, it 
is a strong and growing influence, and 
will prepare for you in the future great 
difficulties and great dangers. It is not 
the moderate Leaders of the Irish race 
in America who will prevail. It is those 
who bid highest for popular favour, and 
who have most tempting and exciting 
plans, that will prevail We have seen 
how quickly the feeling was turned 
away from those who showed shame for 
what happened in the Phosnix Park, and 
how quickly the mastery was obtained 
by those who preach most inhuman sen- 
timents. If you do not take care and 
govern Ireland by the Imperial power of 
these Three Kingdoms, it will be go- 
verned for you, and in spite of you, 
by men but little less violent than 
O’Donovan Rossa. I have no wish 
to trespass long upon the attention of 
the House, and therefore I shall not 
follow my hon. and learned Friend 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) in his criticisms on the 
various clauses of the Bill. My hon. and 
learned Friend spoke generously and 
favourably of the Irish Judges ; and we 
all know that the Irish Judges are men 
of the highest character and honour, as 
well as of great ability. As to the sti- 
pendiary magistrates, I may point out 
that they are all Irishmen with, I be- 
lieve, a single exception. Many of them 
are Catholics and Liberals, and have no 
more antipathy to the Irish people 
among whom they live than my hon. 
and learned Friend himself. These 
charges against the Castle, the magis- 
trates, and the constabulary are in- 
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stigated by one feeling—a deadly hatred 
of everything which supports the au- 
thority of this Imperial Parliament in 
Ireland. It is right that someone 
should say a word in support of the 
effort now at last vigorously made to 
support law and order in Ireland. While, 
as I said before, I deeply regret the ne- 
cessity of such a measure, its necessity 
cannot be denied; and I do trust, now 
that the Government have made up 
their minds as to what is best, they will 
not suffer themselves to be shifted from 
the ground they have taken a by such 
representations as we have heard to- 
night. It is a painful thing to have to 
use coercion at all; but to use it with an 
uncertain hand, as if you had not the 
courage or had not the strength to impose 
it, is the most cruel and fatal policy 
of all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Sir, I 
do not complain of the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). As 
no Representative from Ireland has 
volunteered to support the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he has thought 
it right, out of the abundance of his 
charity, that he should administer some 
consolation to the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues. It is, however, due to 
the position of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that I should notice 
some of the observations which have 
fallen from him in the course of his 
speech. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman commented with some seve- 
rity upon the historical character of the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Newoastle (Mr. J. Cowen); and he 
asked why my hon. Friend had endea- 
voured to raise up the embers of his- 
torical strife in order to illuminate the 
argument he wished to advance. But 
it was necessary that my hon. Friend 
should revert to the past in his desire to 
deal effectively with the question of 
Trish grievances ; and, therefore, he gave 
a sketch of the overthrow of the ancient 
Irish land system, and the substitution 
of English landlordism in its place. We 
have not made such enormous progress 
from that bloody and bitter past that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should ask us to congratulate each other 
on the happiness of the present time. 
Whatever may be said about the present 
of Ireland, in comparison with the past, 
it must be acknowledged that the pre- 
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sent condition of Ireland is such that 
the most liberal of English Governments 
dare not trust the administration of that 
country into Irish hands. Do not talk 
to me about the recollections of the past. 
It is not the past, but the present, that 
we have to deal with ; and there is quite 
enough in the present condition of Ire- 
land, and the utter nullity of Irish opi- 
nion in the government of that country, 
to account for all the discontent and dis- 
affection which has covered the land. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
consol another very practical question 
in reference to Irish administration. He 
said it was true—and he seemed to think 
it was by accident—that Englishmen ad- 
minister the affairs of Ireland; ‘ but,” 
he added, ‘‘ Did not Lord Dufferin go to 
Canada? Was not Lord Mayo Governor 
General of India?” I have heard that 
observation made very often. I am told 
to be content with the government of 
Ireland by aliens, because distinguished 
Irishmen have been selected to govern 
distant Colonies. But I have this an- 
swer to make. When Her Majesty’s 
Government send an Irishman out as 
Governor General of Canada, they know 
very well that the Governor General of 
that Province can only act in accordance 
with the advice of the Canadian Mi- 
nisters, and those Ministers are respon- 
sible to the prevailing opinion of the 
Canadian Parliament elected by the 
Canadian people. The Governor General 
who goes out to Canada does not go 
there to carry out the policy of a Party, 
but as the unfettered Representative of 
the Sovereign to govern the people of 
Canada Constitutionally, according to 
Canadian opinion, and guided by the 
advice of the Canadian Ministers. The 
reference of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to India was not in point at 
all, from the simple circumstance that 
India does not possess a Constitutional 
Government. I decline, therefore, to 
accept the analogy which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seeks to draw 
in the ease of India. In order to justify 
his argument, the Government of Ire- 
land must be shaped in accordance with 
Indian precedents. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred to the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) 
as a proof of the opportunities afforded 
to Irishmen in this country; and he 
commended not more warmly than I am 
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repared to endorse the hospitality which 
Gorticienen extend to Irishmen of talent. 
But this is only the outcome of civiliza- 
tion. If Englishmen go to the United 
States or Canada, if they settle in 
France or Germany, the same hospitality 
is extended to them; and I presume 
that, whatever position my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell) has won for him- 
self in this country, he has won it by 
the exercise of his own talent, by his 
own Irish ability, Irish courage, and 
Irish pluck; and I think that those 
who have extended English hospitality 
to him, for the time being, have had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the result. 
I have ventured to trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House to-night for the 
simple reason that I have been an 
attentive listener during the whole of 
the debate which has taken place on 
this important Bill. I have read that 
Bill several times very carefully, and I 
am not ashamed to confess to the House 
that I have yet but a very imperfect 
idea of the probable effect of some of 
its most important provisions. An ap- 
peal has been made to the House, in 
the progress of the debate upon the 
Bill, to consider it rapidly in the interest 
of the dispatch of Public Business. I 
am sure that that appeal will have due 
weight with all sections of Members in 
this House; but I must take leave to 
say here and now that, having regard 
to the portentous and revolutionary cha- 
racter of the measure, it would be no- 
thing less than a grave public scandal if 
Parliament assented to it without care- 
fully scrutinizing its leading provisions, 
and trying to ascertain how far they are 
calculated to carry out the professed ob- 
ject of the Bill. At an earlier stage 
information was asked from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which, in my judg- 
ment, is material to the consideration of, 
perhaps, the most important clause of 
this Bill. That information has not yet 
been forthcoming. We are asked in the 
very first page of the Bill, in the very 
first clause of it, to consent to the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury in six different 
classes of offences. The Government 
were called upon a few days ago to pro- 
duce statistics which would enable the 
House to form an estimate as to how far 
the system of trial by jury had proved a 
failure in respect of the trial of persons 
prosecuted for these various offences. 
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Now, no attempt has been made by the 
Government to give that information ; 
and I submit that it is not only neces- 
sary that the House should possess that 
information, but I should hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government themselves did 
not commit themselves to this grave pro- 
posal to abolish trial by jury until they 
had themselves gone carefully over the 
statistics and satisfied themselves that 
the proposal was absolutely necessary. 
A question was asked of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. John- 
son) in reference to trial by jury for the 
offences of treason and treason-felony. 
The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) inquired in how many cases, dur- 
ing the last 10 or 15 years, persons who 
had been indicted for treason or treason- 
felony had not been convicted when the 
weight of evidence was in favour of 
conviction? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland stated that it would occupy at 
least two months to give a satisfactory 
answer to that question. Now, I think 
I can give a satisfactory answer to it at 
once, and I will give it in the form of a 
challenge to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. My challenge is this. I 
challenge the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to produce one single in- 
stance, during the last 15 years, where 
a person in Ireland was indicted for trea- 
son or treason-felony and the jury gave 
a verdict against the weight of evidence? 
I challenge the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to produce a single instance. 
I recollect the history of the last trials 
for treason and treason-felony in Ire- 
land, when O’Donovan Rossa, Michael 
Davitt, and other gentlemen were tried. 
My recollection is that certainly nineteen- 
twentieths of the persons who were 
then put upon their trial for these of- 
fences were found guilty on the weight 
of evidence. [Sir Wiut1am Harcovar: 
Davitt was tried in England.] Mr. 
Davitt was, no doubt, tried in England; 
but surely the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is not so 
forgetful of history as to suppose that 
the only persons who were convicted 
were tried here. Mr. Davitt and two or 
three others were tried here; but I am 
speaking of the great bulk of those who 
were tried. I might go back to 1848, 
when the offence of treason-felony was 
first created, and I think it will be found 
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that if juries returned a verdict against 
the weight of evidence, they were not 
verdicts that were favourable to the pri- 
soners who were arraigned before them. 
We have asked the Government for in- 
formation upon these two points, and 
that information has not been supplied. 
I will put a question, then, to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and I will put it 
seriously, also, to independent Liberal 
Members on the other side of the House 
who have already made the grave mis- 
take of committing themselves to the 
policy of this Bill. I will ask them to 
tell me when, if ever, since Constitutional 
liberty was first establishce1 in this coun- 
try, it was proposed by any Govern- 
ment, in any period of public excite- 
ment, to abolish trial by jury for political 
offences? Was anything of the kind 
done during the Reign of Terror in 
1793? Was anything of the kind done 
during the period of the Rebellion in 
Ireland in 1798? Was anything of the 
kind done at the time of Emmet’s abor- 
tive insurrectionary attempt in 1803? 
Was any step taken in the direction of 
abolishing trial by jury in 1848, in 1865, 
or in 1866? At what period in the Con- 
stitutional history of the country was a 

roposal ever made before by Her Ma- 
jesty s Government to abolish trial by 
jury? I do not underrate the gravity 
of the present situation ; but will anyone 
tell me that, grave as the situation is, 
that it bears any comparison with the 
revolutionary periods I have quoted, and 
in the very fervour of which the sacred 
institution of trial by jury was preserved 
as the Ark of the Covenant of the British 
Constitution? Then, I say, that before 
we consent to its abolition we have a 
right to challenge Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to produce the evidence which, 
in their opinion, justifies so extreme a 
measure. If this Bill is not the result 
of a wild and reckless panic, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Governmert must have some other 
ground for having agreed among them- 
selves upon the proposal to abolish trial 
by jury, which they have not yet com- 
municated to the House. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) has properly 
directed attention to the exceedingly 
row effect the Bill will have upon the 

ish Judges, who are called upon, under 
the Bill, to act as Judges in these six 
different classes of offences. They have, 
I believe, unanimously protested against 
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the proposal to lay this burden upon 
them. Y cobhias that I agree with 8 
— and sm wag take that it is por 
cult to imagine how a proposal of this 
kind can “ug carried oak in the face of 
that protest; and I trust that it is not 
yet too late for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seriously re-consider the whole 
matter; and, having got an expression 
of Irish opinion, which does not bear 
in any degree the taint of political 
partizanship—namely, an expression of 
opinion from the Irish Judges — we 
shall wait to see if that of itself will 
make any impression upon their coun- 
cils. While I have voted against the 
second reading of the Bill, and intend 
to give it, in its general aspects, a de- 
termined opposition, I am bound to 
acknowledge that the measure contains 
some provisions which, in view of the 
present unhappy condition of Ireland, I 
am not prepared to say are altogether 
unnecessary. I notice that Clause 4 is 
an attempt to put down intimidation. 
Well, now, I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government are perfectly sincere in 
their desire to put down the system of 
intimidation which has, in too many in- 
stances, been carried out in Ireland 
during the last two years; and I must 
say that I heartily sympathize with them 
in the desire they have expressed to put 
down that intimidation. I have said be- 
fore, and I hope I shall be excused if I 
repeat it again, that I am equally op- 
posed to coercion on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to the in- 
timidation which has been practised by 
certain sections and branches of the 
Land League. I have no desire to make 
the whole organization of the Land 
League responsible for what has been 
done; but I repudiate and defy intimi- 
dation in every form. That is the atti- 
tude which I have always taken, and it 
is the attitude which I intend to main- 
tain. During recent days we have had 
the expression of the just feeling of the 
Irish people in reference to many of the 
serious crimes which have been com- 
mitted in the country. We have heard 
the feeling of horror with which they 
regard these crimes; but there are 
other crimes, which, although they may 
not lead directly to the spilling of inno- 
cent blood, are in themselves repre- 
hensible and worthy of the strongest 
condemnation. Take the doctrine of 
‘‘ Boycotting’’ in Ireland, which has 
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been alluded to. I denounce it as brutal 
and immoral. I do not recognize that 
any political organization, whether com- 
posed of 10 men or 10,000,000 men, has 
the right to coerce any man in the free 
exercise of his judgment, and of the 
rights which he conceives he possesses 
as a member of a civilized community. 
Clause 4 of this Bill proposes to deal 
with that offence; and, as far as it pro- 
poses to deal with intimidation of that 
character, I say that I am in favour of 
the provision. But, then, it is not ne- 
cessary, if your object is to Prt down 
intimidation of the character I have de- 
scribed—intimidation which isolates a 
man from his fellow-men, which marks 
him out as a person scarcely fit to live 
in society; which, in some instances, 
deprives him of the means of obtainin 
the necessaries of life for himself an 
his family—if you only propose to put 
down that hellish system, then I am in 
favour of your proposal. But let me 
have a definition of what intimidation 
is? Do not tell me that it includes 
every suggestion or every nod which A 
may make to B, with the supposed ob- 
ject of influencing B to do something 
which he may not wish to do, or to re- 
frain from doing something which he 
wishes todo. The definition contained 
in the clause is far too sweeping ; and I 
trust that, in Committee, an attempt 
will be made to bring the language of 
the Bill more in accordance with the 
professed object you have in view— 
namely, to put down intimidation in 
Ireland. Olause 5 declares that every 
person who takes part in any riot or 
unlawful assembly commits an offence 
under the Act; and, by reference to the 
Bill, hon. Members will see that by 
Clause 19, any two Resident Magis- 
trates, who may themselves have taken 
part in instigating a riot by their 
lundering and incapacity, are em- 
powered to try the very persons they 
may have implicated in such disturb- 
ance. They have not only to try them, 
but to sentence them, if they think pro- 
per, to imprisonment with hard labour 
for six months. Theright hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) stated, at a former 
stage of the discussion, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, when you consented 
to pass a Bill of this description, that 
you should be very careful about its ad- 
ministration. His argument went rather 
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to show that it was necessary to have a 
firm administration ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman used words, which I readily 
endorse, when he said that the adminis- 
tration was half the battle. I wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman would extend 
that maxim a little further, becauso, if 
he were speaking of the whole of the 
government of Ireland, he might say 
that administration was not only half 
the battle, but the whole battle, as far 
as securing the peace and tranquillity 
of the country is concerned. In another 
sense I say, then, that the success, or 
want of success, which may attend this 
measure, must in a great degree depend 
on the manuer in which it is adminis- 
tered. I want to know whether such 
gentlemen as Sub-Inspector Ball, who 
has been evicted from Ballina, and 
other persons in a similar character, are 
to be sent to other parts of the country 
to administer this Bill, and are to re- 
ceive orders from the Resident Magis- 
trates in reference to riots and unlawful 
assemblies ? Are persons like County 
Inspector Smith, magistrates like Major 
Trail, to be intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of this measure? If they are, 
it will be impossible to carry out the 
professed objects of the Bill under 
their administration. We are told, 
in the Preamble of the measure, that 
its object is to put down secret so- 
cieties and unlawful combinations for 
illegal purposes, and, by some extraor- 
dinary process of reasoning, we are ex- 
ected to convince ourselves that the 
est way to put down secret societies 
and secret action is to suppress public 
meetings. We are even invited to go 
further in the direction of suppressin 
public sentiment, and are asked to attac 
the Press. I am ready to endorse, in 
the strongest manner, the strong terms 
which theright hon. Gentlemen the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland applied to some of 
the doctrines propounded by the Irish- 
American newspapers ; but I would ask 
the hon. Gentleman are there no news- 
papers published in England, from week 
to week and from day to day, which give 
expression to doctrines subversive of so- 
ciety? Iam afraid there are; andI am 
afraid that it is impossible, in any free 
country, to suppress entirely the expres- 
sion of opinions and doctrines which are 
not in accordance with the expression of 
the opinion of civilized communities. But 
I do not think that is a sufficient reason 
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for suppressing newspapers in the sum- 
mary manner proposed in this Bill. Onthe 
contrary, I regard the Press of Ireland 
as the safety-valve of popular passion, 
as the indicator of the grievances which 
call loudest for redress ; and if you shut 
up these avenues of public opinion in so 
summary a manner, and decline to carry 
on the government of Ireland in accord- 
ance with public opinion, the whole 
matter reduces itself to this—that you 
are determined henceforth, or during 
the next three years, at any rate, to re- 
gard Ireland as a conquered country, or 
a country remaining to be conquered, in 
which public opinion is to be stifled at 
its source lest it should seem to conflict 
with your aspirations of government in 
that country. We are asked, also, in this 
Bill to sanction the power of unlimited 
search, at any time, by day or night, 
and we are told that the object of this 
unlimited power of search is to enable 
the Government to discover what the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) 
very forcibly described as the ‘‘ apparatus 
of murder.” If that be the object of this 
clause, I want to know what advantage 
you gain by making a search of that 
kind in the middle of the night? It is 
not likely, if persons have arms and docu- 
ments concealed, that they will be found 
changing. them from one place to an- 
other in the middle of the night, be- 
cause, if it were so, it would not be ne- 
nessary to search the houses at all. You 
would only have to wait on the high 
road, and you would soon come into 
= of the apparatus of murder. 

can understand night-searching, if the 
object be to search for persons; but if 
the object be to search for arms and 
documents, I can see no reason whatever 
why we should not consent to limit or 
prevent these searches being carried out 
after sunset, at night, and before sun- 
rise in the morning. There is one im- 
portant part of the Bill which seems to 
have escaped attention in every quarter 
of the House. I refer to that part of it 
which proposes to revive the Alien Act. 
Now, I regard this portion of the Bill as 
something which is likely to be attended 
with the very gravest consequences, and 
for this reason. I feel with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket), and other hon. Members who 
have spoken in the course of the debate, 
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that the position of the Irish population 
in America is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
danger to the maintenance of English 
power in Ireland at the present time; 
and I can conceive that, in the future 
history of the Anglo-Irish struggle, the 
danger is to be anticipated from the 
other side of the Atlantic. I noticed at 
the great Irish meeting held in New 
York, some six or seven weeks ago, for 
the purpose of calling on the American 
Government to demand the release of 
certain American citizens imprisoned in 
Irish gaols, that; messages and tele- 
grams were read at the meeting from all 
the leading responsible politicians of the 
United States—Senators, Members of 
Congress, Governors of States, ex-Secre- 
taries of State, and people of the highest 
note in the land were called upon to 
give expression to their opinion. I will 
mention the name of one particular in- 
dividual, because it is a name that is 
more familiar to the people of England, 
probably, than any other I could men- 
tion—I mean General Grant. General 
Grant was received in this country, not 
long ago, with princely honour and hos- 
pitality by the British people. He was 
handed round the country, and the 
people were led to believe that the mis- 
sion of the great General was to propa- 
gate love, and peace, and good-fellow- 
ship. Well, General Grant wrote to the 
meeting I refer to, saying— 

“Tf I were President of the United States, I 
would demand the release of our citizens in 
Ireland or insist on their being immediately 
brought to trial.” 

I will not pause to inquire whether 
General Grant may have been indulging 
in a little electoral fireworks or not. 
General Grant, if he were President of 
the United States, might possibly think 
that he was not called on, either as a 
General or as President, to adopt a hostile 
attitude towards England ; but I look to 
his words as an acknowledgment of the 
power which elicited the expression of 
that opinion ; and if I find every promi- 
nent man in the United States, without 
distinction of political Party—not merely 
the democrats who hope to get into 

ower on the strength of the Irish vote, 
but Republicans of every shade of opi- 
nion — sending messages of sympathy 
to this meeting, then I am justified in 
regarding the position of the Irish race 
in America as a position which England 
has to recognize if she wishes to make 
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youn with the Irish people at home. | by Lord Durham. In 1824, Lord John 


ell, what do you propose todo? You 
propose to revive an Act, the earliest 
effect of which would be not merely to 
to emphasize the hostility of irrespon- 
sible politicians in America, but to alien- 
ate the sympathies of the American Go- 
vernment itself. What is the history of 
this Alien Act? Iam afraid there are 
very few hon. Members in this House 
who have studied the proposals of the 
Bill. There is hardly a step you can 
take which will not strike you with the 
fact that you are called on to do some- 
thing hitherto recognized as most repug- 
nant to the spirit of the British Consti- 
tution. What is the history of this 
odious Alien Act? In all the troubles 
and struggles of this country with as- 
pirants to the Throne; in its contests 
with the Pope and his emissaries ; in all 
the desperate periods of its past history, 
we never heard of the Alien Act until 
the 17th of September, 1793, when, 
during the Reign of Terror in France, 
the very security and independence of 
the United Kingdom were threatened, 
it was introduced by a Conservative Go- 
vernment and opposed by the Leaders 
of the Liberal Party; and, although it 
was in operation, more or less, for 33 
years subsequently, during the whole of 
that time it was opposed by every man 
of eminence in the Liberal Party in 
both Houses of Parliament, and it was 
regarded as so odious in itself that it 
had to be renewed from year to year, 
like the Mutiny Bill. It was never 
passed for a longer period than one 
year, and during the 33 years it subse- 
quently occupied a place on the Statute 
Book it was opposed by every promi- 
nent Member of the Liberal Party. I 
should like to mention the names of 
some of the distinguished statesmen 
who were conspicuous for their opposi- 
tion to the Alien Act. Among those 
who opposed it in 1793 were Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and Mr. Fox, 
and subsequently by Mr. Abercromby 


and Mr. Whitbread. In 1816 it was | 


opposed by Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. 
Horner, Mr. J. P. Grant, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. C. Wynne, Lord Mil- 
ton, Lord Althorpe, Mr. Baring, Mr. 
Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne), 
and Mr. Brougham; subsequently by 
Lord Auckland, the Duke of Sussex, 





Russell and Mr. Denman were Tellers 
against the measure ; and in 1848, when, 
after an interval, it was again proposed, 
I find that the Division List against it 
contains the names of Hume, Moles- 
worth, Cobden, and Bright. I am glad 
that this has brought us to the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), because I wish the House to 
allow me to quote a very short extract 
from a speech which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman delivered on the third reading of 
the Alien Bill, when it was introduced 
in 1848. I venture to give the quota- 
tion for this additional reason—that 
what the right hon. Gentleman then said 
as to the policy of the Alien Act most 
vitally applies to the whole policy of the 
present Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman is a Member. Addressing 
the House on the third reading of the 
Alien Bill in 1848, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster said— 

‘“With respect to the measure more imme- 
diately under consideration, he would take 
occasion to observe that, from the hour it was 
first introduced to the present moment, when it 
was about to receive its third reading, he had 
never heard an argument in its favour. To say 
that it ought to be passed ’’—I wish the House 
to mark this passage—‘‘ To say that it ought to 
be passed, simply because the House had confi- 
dence in the Ministry, was to talk in the silliest 
and most childish strain imaginable. To assign 
such a reason for assenting to such a Bill was 
really amongst the most preposterous of all con- 
ceivable things. Why, on the same plea, the 
House ought to support the Government if they 
were to bring forward ten times as oppressive a 
measure for our own people as this Bill of pains 
and penalties was for foreigners.’’—[3 Hansard, 
xcvili. 867. ] 

Yes; and I say to the English Members 
of this House—If you consent to vote for 
such a measure as that now before you, 
for the purpose of restricting the free- 
dom of the Irish people, or, as you 
would express it, for carrying on the 
government of Ireland, because you have 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Government 
—if that Government were to come for- 
ward and propose a similar measure ; or, 
to use the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if they were to bring forward ten 
times as strong a measure for oppressing 
the people of England, you would be 
equally justified in recording your votes 


Lord King, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey, | in favour of that proposal. I might go 
and Lord Holland; and in later years | further, and show how far the spirit of 
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this Alien Act is opposed to the genius 
and spirit of the British Constitution, in 
addition to the practical reasons I gave 
a short time ago in my reference to the 
state of the Irish nation in America, 
which is so great a political Power. But 
I do not wish to trespass unduly upon 
the time of the House by too minutely 
critizing special clauses in the Bill. I 
should, however, like for a moment or two 
to refer to a subject which has occupied 
a prominent place in our minds through- 
out all the stages of this discussion. 
I refer to the Phoonix Park atrocity. I 
am glad to see the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the ex-Attorney General for 
Ireland and the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) in 
his place, because I have to complain 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, when he spoke upon this subject 
a few evenings ago, was the very first, 
as faras I know in this country, at any 
rate the first public man, and certainly 
the first man in this House, to venture upon 
casting any imputation upon the masses 
of the people of Ireland in connection 
with that terrible tragedy. What did the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman say ? 
He said—‘‘It is all very well to pass 
resolutions expressive of your horror at 
the terrible deed; but it must be borne 
in mind that the deed was carried out 
in daylight, that there must have been 
many witnesses, and, nevertheless, the 
assassins are still at large.” Now, I 
will put this simple question. If an im- 
putation is to rest on the character of 
the people of Dublin or the people of 
Ireland in connection with that bar- 
barous crime, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is to ask me where 
were the eyes of the people, I ask him 
where were the eyes of the police or- 
ganized under the system of coercion he 
was so ready last year to recommend for 
the adoption of the House, and which 
has been carried out by his Friend the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster)? ‘‘ Where were the eyes of 
the police? ’’ I ask, when you put the 
question, ‘‘ Where were the eyes of the 
people ? ” I look upon the circumstances 
attending the perpetration of that crime 
as something which simply illustrates 
the chances of war. [Cries of “Oh!’’] 
I certainly look upon it in that light. 
The failure to discover it is unaccount- 
able, I admit, on any other supposition ; 
but, if it be unaccountable—and theright 
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hon. and learned Gentleman agrees with 
me that it is unaccountable—then he is 
not entitled to account for it by any 
secret sympathy with the assassins on 
the part of the Irish people. The Irish 
people of all classes have reprobated 
that crime. [Cries of ‘“No!”] They 
have reprobated it, I think, in language 
which ought to bring home to every fair 
English mind a conviction of their sin- 
cerity ; and I do not think it is fair for 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
cast the imputation upon them which 
was indicated in his reference. As far 
as the people of Ireland are concerned 
they had every reason to expect that 
the administration which the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish went to Ireland to 
carry out would be one calculated to 
promote the peace and the prosperity of 
that country ; and I am sure that those 
among the Irish Members who knew the 
noble Lord in this House would have 
felt that, although they might be able to 
discover, at some time or other, in his 
policy an opponent, they would have 
found a generous opponent—a man with 
whom it would have been an honour to 
be associated even under the conditions of 
Party warfare. I do not know whether 
it is of any use appealing to the House 
to pause before assenting to the pro- 
posals contained in this Bill, by any re- 
ference to the consequences which have 
followed similar legislation in other 
countries. I think it is not necessary, 
because reference has already been made 
to it in the course of the debate ; but Iam 
sure the state of Russia at the present 
time, where measures of repression and 
coercion and despotic power in all its 
guises and forms are rampant, give no 
assurance whatever that similar legisla- 
tion for Ireland will be productive of 
different consequences. f object then, 
Sir, to this Bill, because I think it is far 
in excess of what the situation in Ire- 
land requires. There are many grave 
proposals contained in the measure, any 
one of which, if it stood alone, would 
excite considerable opposition. There 
is in this Bill such a catalogue of extra- 
ordinary and despotic powers, as I un- 
dertake to say were never before pre- 
sented to the House at any period of 
English history, and such as I believe 
have seldom, if ever, been proposed to 
any Parliament at any time in the his- 
tory of the world. Let me simply enu- 
merate what these powers are before I 
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sit down. First of all, you are asked to 
give to one man the power to abolish 
trial by jury in six different classes of 
offences; you are asked to give power 
to enter and search dwelling-houses at 
any hour by night and day; to give 
power to arrest any person out before 
suprise or after sunset; power to try a 
person summarily and send them to pri- 
son for six months with hard labour, and 
without the right of appeal; power to 
arrest aliens and imprison them forth- 
with, if they refuse or are unable to 
give security for their guod behaviour ; 
power to expel aliens; power to sup- 
press public meetings; power to sup- 
press newspapers; power to summon 
witnesses before anyone who has been 
acccused ; and power to levy compensa- 
tion for injuries, and to levy a tax for 
the maintenance of extra police on a 
whole district—thus involving the inno- 
cent with the guilty in a common punish- 
ment. These, and many other powers 
too numerous to mention, are included 
within the four corners of this Bill. I 
say, therefore, that it is a revolutionary 
measure ; that it is a measure which 
no precedent in English history can be 
quoted to justify; that, grave as the 
situation is in Ireland, the difficulties 
can be mastered without this drastic 
Bill ; and I denounce it as an invasion of 
the rights of the Irish people, and a 
weak and humiliating and a shameful 
confession in the eyes of Europe that 
English administration in Ireland to- 
day, as in the past, is a disgraceful 
failure. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, I feel 
myself bound to notice some of the more 
important arguments advaneed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), and also those which 
have been so ably urged by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell). In one observa- 
tion of my hon. and learned Friend I 
entirely concur—that this Bill, if it be 
not a Bill aimed against crime, and in 
so far as it is not calculated to repress 
and put down crime, is not a Bill that 
ought to commend itself to the judgment 
of this House. But I trust the House 
will come to the conclusion that in one 
and all of its important clauses and pro- 
visions it is not only a Bill aimed against 
crime, but one calculated to accomplish 
its object. My hon. and learned Friend 
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the Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell) has conceded that no amount of 
severity, or apparent severity, in the pro- 
visions of the Bill would disentitle it to 
the countenance of the House if it be 
really calculated to achieve that end; 
and really that argument needs no 
elaboration. In the present circum- 
stances of the country, it is obvious that 
either the law must now assert its su- 
premacy, or disorder must get the upper 
hand over law. Now, this measure has 
been described, and described with truth, 
as being a measure of coercion. In one 
sense it is a measure of coercion. It is 
a measure to coerce crime and compel 
the wrong-doer to obey the law; but it 
is not a measure of coercion in the sense 
of compelling the loyal, the well-dis- 
posed, and the law-abiding to do any- 
thing, or to make any sacrifice, which 
reasonable and honourable citizens ought 
not to be willing to do or to make in the 
circumstances of the country in which 
they live. One of the changes which 
this Bill introduces, and one which is 
merely of a temporary character, has 
been referred to both by the hon. and 
learned Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) and by those who have preceded 
him in this debate—namely, the import- 
ant clause which proposes to give the 
Judges the jurisdiction of trying both 
law and fact in certain criminal cases. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) 
has argued, in reference to this matter, 
that the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed by the Judges ought to have 
great weight with the Legislature, and 
ought to be of importance in determin- 
ing the decision, inasmuch as they have 
raised an objection to the proposal of 
the Government, not on the ground of 
personal inconvenience, but upon public 
grounds. Of course, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and those whose duty it is to 
advise the Government, must give the 
greatest weight to the opinions and re- 
presentations of these learned persons. 
I most thoroughly concur in what has 
been said on both sides of the House as 
to the ability, the uprightness, the in- 
telligence, and the fearlessness of the 
Irish Bench ; and I know well that when 
the Legislature imposes on them the 
duty of determining the matters which 
this Bill confides to them, they will dis- 
charge that duty to the best of their 
ability, without fear, favour, or affection, 
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At the same time, while admitting that 
their opinion is entitled to the greatest 
weight, yet Her Majesty’s Government 
would not be justified in allowing that 
opinion to outweigh the best judgment 
they themselves have been able to form, 
if that judgment be in accordance with 
the opinion of the Legislature of the 
country. With reference to the unwill- 
ingness of the Irish Judges to under- 
take the work formerly discharged by 
jurors, it is important to observe that 
on a previous occasion the Judges enter- 
tained similar misgivings; but it turned 
out that their misgivings, were not jus- 
tified by the result. I refer to the 
transference of the trial of Election Peti- 
tions to the Judges. At that time the 
Legislature transferred to the Judges the 
duty of deciding upon very important and 
delicate questions involving matters con- 
cerning Party politics—matters of the 
very utmost nicety. They shrunk at first 
from undertaking the duty. I can well 
understand their reluctance. It was 
precisely similar to the reluctance ex- 
pressed now by some of the members of 
the Irish Judicial Bench with reference to 
the functions which this Bill proposes to 
impose upon them. But what has been 
the result? I do not think this House 
would be willing to take away from the 
Judges the duty which has been imposed 
on them, in regard to Election Petitions, 
against their will; and I believe the 
Judges themselves find, after all, that 
the honest and fearless discharge of 
public duties not only insures justice, 
but commands the confidence of the 
public; and I feel perfectly certain that 
when it is recognized by the public that 
this—which I admit to be an odious 
duty—is cast on the Judges by the Le- 
gislature, and is accepted by them, in 
obedience to the voice of the nation, and 
as a trust imposed on them, the public 
confidence in their integrity and justice 
will be in no degree shaken. Now, what 
is the necessity for this step? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) has invited 
statistics in reference to the failure of 
juries to find a verdict of guilty when 
proper evidence has been given before 
them. I need not remind the House 
that it is utterly impossible that any 
such statistics can be given, because sta- 
tistics are a mere matter of figures, 
whereas verdicts are a mere matter of 


evidence. And, although perfectly well 
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known, as it is known in many cases— 
indeed, in most cases—of an agrarian 
character, that juries do not, as a matter 
of fact, discharge their duty, yet, while 
that is so, it is impossible to count up, 
in so many cases, at such an Assize, that 
juries went wrong, while in others they 
went right. The balance of evidence 
must, to a certain extent, remain as a 
matter of opinion; but, while it is a 
matter of opinion, it is a matter of opi- 
nion of the highest weight. Let any- 
one read the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House of Lords. The 
learned Judges examined before that 
Committee did not arrive at a conclusion 
from general and vague statements as 
to the failure in a particular class of 
cases ; but they found the cases illus- 
trated by examples and facts, and all re- 
sulting in the statement, on the part of 
those learned persons, that in agrarian 
offences, in a great part of the country, 
it is impossible to obtain a conviction. 
It is perfectly fair to point out that that 
failure of justice has, in many cases, re- 
sulted, not from any unwillingness on 
the part of juries to discharge their 
duty, but from the absence of evidence 
before the jury. I quite concede that 
that has been the case in some, and, 
indeed, in many instances, and that it 
will account for many of the failures of 
justice which have occurred. But, while 
that is so, it needs but little knowledge 
of human nature, and but very little 
knowledge of the Irish character, to 
corroborate the statement advanced by 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) the other evening—that 
the Irish peasant will not come forward 
to give evidence in a case when he knows 
perfectly well that the man against whom 
he is required to testify is to be tried by 
his friends and neighbours, or by per- 
sons under whose terrorism the crime 
has been brought about, who, they know, 
will acquit the prisoner, whose ill-will 
they would be liable to subsequently. 
But if you once insure a perfectly fear- 
less tribunal, justice will be done on the 
evidence presented to it, and evidence 
will be forthcoming in cases where 
otherwise it would not. Under these 
circumstances, having regard to these 
facts, and the terrible failures of jus- 
tice which have taken place at every 
Assize, with the single exception of the 
Cork Winter Assize, which, let it be re- 
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membered, was so severely criticized in 
this House—under these circumstances, 
I say, we look forward to the operation 
of the tribunal to be constituted under 
this Bill as hopeful of the best results ; 
and I, for one, cordially agree with what 
has been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Rus- 
sell), that, having such a tribunal as 
this, there was absolutely no fear of any 
innocent man being convicted. Every- 
one acquainted with the character of the 
men of which the Irish Bench is consti- 
tuted, well know that they would not 
be less careful of individual liberty than 
juries. Therefore, Sir, I regard this 
clause of the Bill as being one of the 
very greatest importance. But there is 
another clause, not now in the Bill, 
which will be introduced as a Govern- 
ment Amendment before it passes this 
House. I refer to the clause indicated 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, which, I hope, as an auxiliary 
to the ordinary exercise of the Common 
Law, will prove an efficient and useful 
instrument. It is to the effect that power 
shall be given to have cases tried in 
districts different from those in which 
crimes have been committed, by special 
juries, or by juries of superior intelli- 
gence, who will not be likely to be in- 
fluenced by causes which terrorize or in- 
timidate persons in a humbler and less 
defensible position. I look upon this 
Amendment as not unimportant. It will 
be placed on the Paper, I understand, 
immediately, and I believe it will do 
much to lighten the work of the tri- 
bunal. Another portion of the Bill has 
been criticized with great fairness by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk, and by other speakers also. I 
refer to the summary jurisdiction which 
this Bill proposes to refer on Resident 
Magistrates. Now, my hon. and learned 
Friend has mentioned that many of the 
laws upon our Statute Book impose very 
severe maximum penalties for offences 
which might well be dealt with by 
smaller punishment. Many cases tried 
at the Assizes, which might well be 
dealt with in a summary mannter, are 
now necessarily kept over for a consider- 
able time, to the inconvenience of persons 
accused if they happen to be innocent, 
in a manner that sometimes amounts to 
a public scandal. It has, therefore, been 
deemed necessary to extend summary 
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jurisdiction to many of these offences, 

ut in a way which would not leave it in 
the power of the magistrates to whom it 
was intrusted to inflict the severe maxi- 
mum penalties in our Statute Book. In 
point of fact, it is much more important 
that crime should be dealt with speedily 
and with reasonable certainty, and betried 
free from the apprehension of violence 
and intimidation, than that it should be 
disposed of in a way that would insure 
heavier penalties at the cost of delay. 
Well, Sir, a Court of Resident Magis- 
trates is naturally the one to which such 
offences will go. If it were proposed in 
this Bill that the trial of the class of 
offences to be referred to the Resident 
Magistrates should be intrusted to a 
Court composed of the country gentry 
and the landlord class, I need not say we 
should have had an outcry in this House 
with reference to the proposal that men 
engaged in agrarian occupations should 
be tried by their own landlords in rela- 
tion to crimes connected with land. The 
arguments used against the Resident 
Magistracy would have been raised with 
more force if the proposal were that 
these offences should be tried by the 
local gentry. At the same time, it is 
obvious that there would be, under cer- 
tain circumstances, great risk of incon- 
venience, and possibly even of injustice 
being done, if the magistrate who was 
engaged most in the course of his magis- 
terial duties in investigating a crime, 
were afterwards to be the person to deal 
with it in the judicial capacity. That 
point has been fairly entered upon by 
my hon. and learned Friend ; itis one to 
which the attention of the Government 
must necessarily be turned ; and I am in 
a position to state that it is intended by 
the executive to make such arrange- 
ments in reference to these tribunals as 
will absolutely separate what I may call 
the Executive from the judicial func- 
tions of the magistrates, and that these 
judicial functions will be intrusted to 
magistrates who will have nothing to 
do but to decide in Court upon cases 
brought before them. That is a matter 
which I think ought to go far to relieve 
anxiety in any fair mind with reference 
to the constitution of these tribunals, and 
with reference to the exercise of their 
jurisdiction. Sir, this is a matter which 
has presented itself to the notice of the 
Government from within and not from 
without, and I will add that attention 
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has been directed to it for a considerable 
time. Another matter has been men- 
tioned this evening, which I am in a 
position also to state has already received 
the serious and earnest consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. This Bill, 
it is true, contains no clause providing 
for appeal in cases of summary jurisdic- 
tion. But, in reference to that, although 
I am not in a position to say the matter 
is decided upon, I can assure the House 
that the question of the propriety of 
giving appeal in these cases—the same 
as is given in ordinary cases of jurisdic- 
tionm—is one which is engaging the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and I believe that if it can 
be shown that the ends of justice will be 
served thereby, the proposal to give 
appeal will be adopted by them. And 
now, with regard to this most important 
portion of the Bill, which deals with the 
tribunals to be established in the place 
of juries, I may say, on the subject of 
summary jurisdiction, that I think the 
House need be under no apprehension 
that there is any desire on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to do more 
than is necessary, or more than that 
which is acknowledged by all to be the 
object of the Bill—namely, the repres- 
sion and punishment of crime and guilt 
where it exists, with some guarantee that 
no innocent man shall suffer, and that 
jusce shall be done and nothing but jus- 
tice. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dundalk said that he re- 
gretted some of the other provisions of the 
Bill, amongst them that relating to the 
Press. Sir, I am unwilling to recall to the 
memory of the House what are the cir- 
cumstances under which some clause of 
this kind has become absolutely impera- 
tive; but I will say that from one end 
of Ireland to the other, those connected 
with the administration of the law have 
arrived at the conclusion that unless 
something is done to put a stop to the 
dissemination of the pernicious matter 
daily circulated there, the country will 
never be at peace. I need not par- 
ticularize these publications. We have 
had them under the notice of the House, 
and they continue to circulate now. In 
one paper we read of five dollars being 
offered for the assassination of a land- 
lord; in another we have directions 
given as to the manufacture of dynamite 
for the destruction of public buildings 
and persons named. {An hon. Mzm- 
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BER: In Irish papers?] I did not say 
in Irish papers. We find also offers of 
rewards to persons to go to America, 
whose expenses will be paid, and who 
will be taught the use of dynamite, an1 
then sent back to use it. We find these 
things in The United Irishman, and we 
find them with scarcely less openly 
avowed murderous intention in other 
apers which circulate throughout the 
ength and breadth of the land, or did 
so until the Government so far put a 
stop to them. I do not refer specially 
to Irish papers, although in this House 
there has been evidence given from 
Irish papers themselves of the publica- 
tion of matter scarcely less mischievous 
than that to which I have alluded. As 
regards these newspapers, therefore, it 
is is quite necessary that they should be 
dealt with. ‘Deal with them by the 
ordinary law,”’ say some of our friends— 
that is to say, by trial by jury, which 
has failed in the manner I have de- 
scribed in connection with every other 
kind of agrarian offence. Now, I ask, 
under these circumstances, what would 
be the use of these prosecutions ? Their 
effect would be simply to give a stimulus 
to the circulation of particular papers, 
and to give them greater publicity and 
notoriety. And here it should be borne 
in mind that we are not proposing a 
perpetual law, but a law to meet a tem- 
porary necessity. We are acting in 
this matter purely on the defensive ; 
we are acting tor the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation; we are not attempt- 
ing to gag or stifle any free discussion ; 
we are aiming simply and strictly at 
crime alone. Are we, then, to wait 
until it is decided whether the pub- 
lications I have alluded to are criminal 
or not? Are we to wait until the 
whole thing is done, and then insti- 
tute a prosecution which will lead, per- 
haps, to a verdict of triumphant acquit- 
tal? This matter must be dealt with 
by someone. Should it be left to the 
magistrates ? I can well understand the 
objections to that course. I think the 
liberties of the Press are better pro- 
tected by the exercise of a discretion 
which must rest with the Chief of the 
Executive, and I believe there can be no 
better guarantee given than is afforded 
in the present case. The same difficulty 
presents itself in connection with public 
meetings, as I have indicated in the 
case of certain publications, and if these 
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are to be stopped at ali they must be 
stopped bohorehand There must, there- 
fore, be some tribunal other than the 
ordinary tribunals established to deal 
with them, and the decisions in these 
matters is accordingly left to the Chief 
of the Executive. It is repugnant to 
everyone connected with the adminis- 
tration of the law to have anything to 
do with interference either as regards 
the publication of the Press or public 
meetings. But, at the same time, while 
there are publications of the Press and 
public meetings which the public in- 
terest demands should be permitted to 
go on, there are others which the pub- 
lic interest also imperatively demands 
should be put down. Therefore, it 
seems to me that in the case of public 
meetings also, no better guarantee can 
be given than that proposed in the Bill. 
I say, again, this is not a Bill which is to 
last for ever. It is a Bill to continue in 
operation for a certain time to meet a 
temporary necessity. Sir, I do not in- 
tend to enter at any considerable length 
upon a discussion of the other clauses of 
this measure, which are admitted by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dundalk to be, in principle, per- 
fectly legitimate. I refer especially 
to the powers of search, and the powers 
conferred by the revival of the Alien 
Act, which will enable the country to 
deal with crime for the purpose of pre- 
vention. Some such provisions as these 
are necessary ; and everyone who knows 
the country is aware that at this moment 
there are numbers of emissaries from the 
United States in certain Irish towns, 
many of whom are known to be orga- 
nizing some work against the law. It is 
obvious, therefore, that there should be 
the power of making such persons give 
an account of themselves, and, in the 
event of their not doing so, of compelling 
them to go to a place where they have 
some legitimate business. It is the right 
of a community to defend itself in this 
way, and it cannot be suggested of the 
power in question that it will lead to the 
slightest harm or detriment to any law- 
abiding person. It is impossible to say 
that it will not cause personal discomfort; 
but that can only occur in very rare 
cases, and such discomfort, Iam satisfied, 
any loyal subject of the Crown will be 
ready to suffer, in order that the com- 
munity, of which he is a member, may 
be saved. With regard to the clause re- 
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lating to the summoning of witnesses, to 
which the hon. Member for Mayo so 
strongly objects, I am bound to say that 
the force of his objection is not apparent 
tome. There is power in the Bill to 
enable magistrates to summon witnesses 
to give evidence even when no person is 
charged. I cannot see that there is any 
hardship in asking a person to give evi- 
dence in that manner. If a crime has 
occurred, and a person knows about it, 
he is bound to state what he knows; on 
the other hand, if he knows nothing, he 
will say so. The summoning of wit- 
nesses in this way is of every-day occur- 
rence in the case of Coroners’ inquests, 
where it is to the interest of the public 
that a full investigation should take 
place; and I feel satisfied that if this 
power had been in existence some time 
ago, we might have been able to unearth 
some of those connected with the most 
desperate assassinations in the country. 
That is my conviction when I recollect 
the murder of the two persons at Lough 
Mask, whose bodies were put into a boat, 
taken out into the lake, and sunk in the 
presence of persons who must have seen 
what was going on; and I think it is a 
scandal to our power to say that there is 
nothing to compel them to come forward 
and say they sawit. Therefore, it seems 
to me there can be no valid objection to 
such a clause as that to which I have 
referred. With regard to the provisions 
which impose pecuniary fines on districts 
in which murder, injury, or maiming 
have occurred, no doubt there is a primd 
facte objection here, just as there is in the 
case of the cost of additional police ; but 
after all, while that is so, there is nothing 
in the clause which is repugnant to the 
privetpien of the law under which we 

ave lived in England. Itis but the old 
Common Law of England, under which 
the Hundreds were responsible for one 
another; and it is the same as the lawin 
Ireland with reference to malicious in- 
jury to property, which gives power 
to recover compensation for injury, 
to be assessed S the Grand Jury. 
Here we have not thought proper to 
throw on the Grand Jury the powers of 
this Act, but have thought it better, in 
order that the investigation may be 
prompt, that this jurisdiction should be 
conferred on persons not connected with 
the districts. Surely, ifit be right, when 
a house is burned without evidence of 
combination—a thing that may be ex- 

















ceptional—that it should be left to the 
decision of the jury to mulct the district 
for an unknown amount, there is no 
unfairness in attempting to achieve two 
objects—one to compensate the family 
of the victim ; and the other to convince 
the people of the neighbourhood that it 


is their own pecuniary interest to protect | 


themselves and their neighbours, and to 
combine to put down crime and outrage. 
I have great faith in that argument, and 
I know no class of persons with whom 
it has greater weight than Irish Mem- 
bers. In many cases the fear of pecu- 
niary results has prevented agrarian 
crime. I believe, therefore, that this 
Bill, in one and all its provisions—I do 
not say in reference to one and all its de- 
tails—but in all its features this Bill de- 
serves the support of the House as being 
an honest effort to protect the community 
against crime and outrage. It has been 
described as the most severe measure 
ever passed for Ireland ; but anyone who 
makes that statement cannot have care- 
fully read Lord Grey’s Act of 1833, the 
provisions of which infinitely transcend 
this Bill in stringency. As regards the 
provisions of this Bill, the functions cast 
on the police will be, as far as possible, 
minimized in severity. Whilst houses 
are to be searched for apparatus of 
crime, that search is only to be con- 
ducted on the individual and personal re- 
sponsibility of an officer present on the 
occasion, and shall not be left to be exer- 
cised by constables or by persons against 
whom charges might subsequently be 
made that they were acting beyond their 
powers. The Bill seems to me one which 
eminently deserves the support of this 
House. We are at present discussing 
an Amendment to go into Committee. 
Many of thetopics presented to the House 
seem to me more suitable for the second 
reading than for Committee; but as 
these matters have been brought before 
the House, it was necessary to satisfy the 
House, as I have endeavoured to do, 
that however this Bill may be in some 
respects amended, in the main it is a 
Bill calculated to attain its object, and 
that in the administration of it will lie 
the best hope for the peace and pros- 
perity of the country ; and that, although 
some of its provisions may look strict 
and severe, yet in their strictness lies the 
greatest mercy for the community. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
[ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES]. 


Constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of allowances to Judges ; 
and remuneration to persons appointed to inves- 
tigate claims for compensation, as well as of 
allowances to officers and others, and of any 
expenses which may become payable under the 

rovisions of any Act of the present Session 
or the Prevention of Crime in Ireland.” —{Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 


Mr. HEALY asked, whether, when 
the Prevention of Crime Bill got into 
Committee, the House would be informed 
what the exact remuneration of the sti- 
pendiary magistrates would be, together 
with the names of the special constabu- 
lary officers who were to carry out the 
Act, and the amounts they were to re- 
ceive ? 

Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to 
know from the Law Officers what was 
really the distinction between Resident 
Magistrates and ordinary magistrates ? 
It had been his privilege once to hear a 
great Constitutional lawyer—Chief Jus- 
tice Whiteside—lay down the principle 
that there was no distinction, except for 
the legal acumen of the Resident Magis- 
trates. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there was no distinction, with one or two 
exceptions, he believed. 

Mr. DAWSON said, every day in 
Ireland the ordinary magistrate was 
dwindled into insigniticance by the Resi- 
dent Magistrate. 

Dr. CUMMINS said, there were a 
great number of Statutes, from which it 
appeared that a Resident Magistrate was 
equal to two ordinary magistrates. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson), said, 
he thought that only appeared in one or 
two Acts. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether there 
was any intention to limit the duration 
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of office of Resident Magistrates? The 
Resident Magistrates, who had power to 
give six months’ imprisonment without 
appeal, were the persons who were con- 
sulted by the police, and who directed 
them to institute prosecutions. Was 
there any intention to alter that state of 
things ? 

Mr. HEALY begged to repeat his 
question with regard to the amounts to 
be paid to the Resident Magistrates, 
whose salaries were now to come out of 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the Resident 
Magistrates were merely appointed, be- 
cause of their local knowledge, to assist 
ordinary magistrates ; and he had heard 
Chief Justice Whiteside strongly con- 
demn the conduct of an ordinary magis- 
trate who gave way to a Resident Magis- 
trate. It was becoming quite the rule in 
Ireland for the whole judicial functions 
of the Executive to be centred in those 
dictators, who ruled with the most im- 
perious hand both the magistrates and 
the people of Ireland. Why were these 
Resident Magistrates chosen to be the 
new Judges? They were the men who 
reduced a policemen if he did not bring 
forward charges of crime, and then they 
became the judges of the crimes them- 
selves. He thought the attention of the 
House should be strongly directed to 
this matter. By this system the magis- 
trates had been made bad by exalting 
them, and it made the ordinary magis- 
trates bad by degrading them from their 
proper functions. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was not aware that this Committee had 
any reference to Resident Magistrates. 
There was no proposal in the Bill to take 
any money for Resident Magistrates, and 
the money part of the Bill only referred 
to the Judges and the extra work which 
they would have to perform. He, there- 
fore, hoped that there would be no fur- 
ther opposition to this proposal, which 
was merely to provide extra salaries for 
the discharge of extra duties. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, as far as 
he could understand, the House was now 
being asked to grant facilities for the 
furtherance of a system of policy which 
was to substitute arbitrary power for the 
last vestiges of Constitutional Law in 
Ireland ; and he was disposed to oppose 
that proposition according to the Con- 
stitutional Forms of the House. He was 
disposed to take a division against the 
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proposal—in the first place, because it 
seemed to him that the pro assumed 
that the prompent of the Bill which was 
at present fore the House being 
amended in any essential degree was 
absolutely hopeless. The House was 
also left entirely in the dark as to the 
manner in which these proposed agents 
of coercion were to be remunerated. He 
had not the slightest idea of, and no in- 
formation had been afforded as to, the 
manner in which this remuneration 
would be apportioned ; and, under those 
circumstances, he was not inclined to take 
a leap in the dark, especially in connec- 
tion with such a subject. He had been 
unable to catch exactly the precise form 
in which the questions had been put to 
the House, although there had been a 
good deal of examination and cross- 
examination between hon. Members on 
both sides of the House; but, as far as 
he could gather, the present question 
was one upon which a division could be 
taken, and if he could find a Teller, or 
one hon. Member to divide with him, he 
would take a division against any mea- 
sure to be used as an excuse for further- 
ing the establishment of Constitutional 
despotism in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, he regarded this 
matter as purely pro formd, and did not 
see any necessity for entering any pro- 
test upon it. He simply raised the 
question for information, thinking that 
the salary of the Resident Magistrates 
was involved; but if the Judges were 
to have extra work they would surely 
have to be paid for it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he objected 
to the extra payments to Judges under 
these circumstances. He did not like 
the idea of paying either by piecework 
or by the day in the case of jurors to 
whom such powers would be given as 
were now to be established in Ireland. 
The further subvention of Government 
functionaries in the place of Constitu- 
tional juries was a proposition which 
should be opposed from the initial ste 
in which it came before the House. 
he was not supported his opposition 
would fall to the ground ; if e@ was 
supported he should go to a division. 

nr. SEXTON said, he thought there 
was a good deal in what his hon. Friend 
had said. The Government were pro- 
osing to take the first step for providing 
unds for persons who were to have 
duties imposed upon them under the 
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Prevention of Crime Act; and he 
thought it would have been more 
orderly to wait till the Bill had passed 
through Oommittee, because then it 
would be known whether those duties 
were to devolve on the Judges or not. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that course could not be adopted, be- 
cause the House could not go into Com- 
mittee upon a Bill containing money 
charges without this Motion. The hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was 
quite right in regarding this as a formal 
proceeding to allow a Vote in Committee 
in regard to a Bill which included money 
provisions, and the Motion in no way 
affected the principle of the Bill. It was 
simply a formal proceeding, which was 
absolutely necessary before the House 
could go into Committee on any measure 
including money charges. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was very sorry 
the Government had not seen their way 
to tell them what was the amount of 
remuneration they proposed to give. If 
they found the amount proposed to be 
given to the Judges was in excess of 
what they considered proper, they would, 
no doubt, think that it might assume, to 
a great extent, the form and nature of a 
bribe. There might be excessive remu- 
neration given for the purpose, and the 
Judges might be disposed to give deci- 
sions very much opposed to the public 
interest. He was inclined to support his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell). 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that no extra 
allowances would be paid to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and as soon as the 
allowances to the Judges were fixed he 
would communicate the information to 
the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the proposal 
was practically in the nature of a Vote 
of Supply for Coercion, and it was with 
regard to its special application to the 
Judges that objection was taken. There 
were two facts before the Committee. 
The first fact was that the Judges of Ire- 
land had unanimously protested against 
the new duties ; and the second fact was 
that the Government proposed to give 
to these unwilling Judges such pecuniary 
inducement as would soften their dis- 
inclination and cause them to take up 
the odious work of coercion. There 
could be no more scandalous proposal. 
No proposal had been made with such 
indecent haste, and no proposal could 
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be more calculated to fill the people of 
Ireland with the most justifiable distrust 
of the powers proposed to be conferred 
on the Judges. They had got the whole 
Irish Bench protesting against the pro- 
to convert them into Judge and 
jury at once; and they had the Trea- 
sury asking the Representatives of the 
Irish people to facilitate them in the 
work of placing such pecuniary rewards 
at the disposal of the Judges as would 
induce them to take up the work of 
coercion. That was the plain English 
of such a proposal. If such a proposal 
were made in a foreign Parliament, 
there was no English paper that would 
not hold it up to scorn and detestation. 
They held it up to the scorn and detesta- 
tion of every son of Ireland, in whatever 
part of the world he might be. If there 
was an objectionable feature in the pro- 
na coercion, the proposal to bribe the 
udges of Ireland to go against their 
own consciences was, perhaps, the most 
atrocious. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he confessed 
there was something which was very 
singular in the proposal. The sugges- 
tion to give remuneration to the Judges 
came upon them by surprise. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I would refer the 
hon. and learned Member to Clause 24. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that clause only 
made the thing worse. Special Com- 
missions were not unknown in England; 
and he challenged the Home Secretary, 
who, no doubt, was well acquainted 
with the subject, to point out a single 
instance in which a Judge, for holding 
a special commission, had received one 
syed in addition to his stated salary. 

t was only a few years ago that there 
were only two commissions of gaol de- 
livery in the year ; now there were four; 
so that the work of the Judges in this 
respect had been simply doubled. Not 
a farthing, however, had been added to 
their salary. No such inducement to 
perform the extra work was offered to 
them as was now offered by this Bill 
to the Irish Judges. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, when 
they got to that part of the Bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Court 
of Special Commission, the Chief Secre- 
tary would state what amount it was 
proposed to give to the Judges? 

zn. TREVELYAN promised to state 
the amount before they got to the 
clause. 


302 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 92; 
Noes 21: Majority 71.—(Div. List, 
No. 100.) 

Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br1 7.] 
(Mr. Leahy, Mr. Gray, Mr. O’ Sullivan.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 22nd May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Guardians to hold office for 
three years). 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, in page 1, 
line 11, to leave out ‘‘ three,’’ and insert 
‘‘two.”? The Bill involved an entirely 
new principle of election in the case of 
Poor Law Guardians. Being more or 
less a tentative measure, and considering 
the new class of Guardians who, under 
the system of the ballot, would be 
elected, he thought it was expedient 
that Guardians should not be elected 
for more than two years. Such was the 
object of the Amendment he now pro- 
posed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, leave out “‘ three,” and insert ‘‘ two.” 
—(HMr. Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON asked, whether, in 
the event of the Amendment being 
negatived, they should propose that 
“one” should be inserted instead of 
‘three ?” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that the word “three” stand part of 
the clause. The Committee must first 
negative that before any other Amend- 
ment can be moved. 

Mx. GIBSON said, the Bill proposed 
to make a complete revolution in the 
mode of electing Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland; and it proposed to make a 
great change in the character and dura- 
tion of their office. He assumed that 
the Irish Government had got a full and 
complete Report from the permanent 
administration of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, indicating their opi- 
nion upon each clause and each Amend- 
ment placed on the Paper. The Amend- 
ments had been on the Paper for some 
days, and the Committee were entitled to 
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hear a clear statement as to the opinion 
of the Department upon the Amend- 
ments as . were made. This was 
rather a late hour to proceed with the 
Bill, though he did not wish to throw 
any obstacle in the way of the progress 
of the Bill on that account. He might, 
however, take an objection which was 
at once temperate and reasonable. At 
present the tenure of office of Poor Law 
Guardians was one year; it was now 

roposed to extend it to three years. 
That was an immense change. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Tottenham) suggested the 
advisability of only doubling the pre- 
sent tenure of office. He (Mr. Gibson) 
admitted that elections were a source of 
great expense to the Unions; but, under 
all the circumstances of the case, he 
thought it might be well to make the 
duration of office of a Poor Law Guardian 
not longer than two years. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not think 
there was any great question of prin- 
ciple involved, either in the proposal in 
the Bill, or in the Amendment now under 
consideration. The suggestion that the 
appointment of a Poor Law Guardian 
should endure for three years instead of 
one was made in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Select Commit- 
tee which investigated the matter, and 
it was made simply and solely for the 
purpose of avoiding the expense of fre- 
quent elections. It was considered that 
if they provided for triennial elections 
they could get over the one substantial 
argument which was urged against the 
change—namely, that it might involve 
some additional expense. He was sure, 
however, that if the Government thought 
it would be well to accept the Amend- 
ment, no objection would be raised on 
the part of his hon. Friends. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, on ac- 
count of the multifarious matters he had 
had to attend to, he had had very little 
time to devote to the consideration of 
the Bill now before the Committee. He 
had been enabled, however, to obtain 
the general views of the Board, and 
they appeared to be consistent with 
common sense, though he was not quite 
sure it would be easy to carry them out 
in the Bill. With the general object of 
the Bill the Board were quite in har- 
mony. The Board saw no objection to 
a Poor Law Guardian holding office for 
three years; but, at the same time, they 
considered that a general election every 
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three years might, if it took place over 
the whole town, cause an amount of ex- 
citement in troubled times which it was 
not desirable to create. They were, 
therefore, of opinion that one-third of 
the Guardians should retire annually ; 
and that it should be so arranged that 
the elections should take place in certain 
wards or divisions of the town one 
year, and in different wards or divi- 
sions another year. They would thus, 
instead of having one general election 
every three years, have elections annu- 
ally, but in different districts of the 
town. He did not disguise from him- 
self the fact that there might be some 
difficulty in making such a provision in 
the Bill. The Government saw no ob- 
jection to Guardians holding office for 
three years, though if, in order to pass 
the Bill through the House, hon. Mem- 
bers below and above the Gangway op- 
posite were to agree to two years, the 
Government would not object. There 
was one objection which the Board took 
to a particular clause of the Bill. The 
objection appeared to be well-founded, 
and had reference to the clause which 
entitled each voter to deposit as many 
ballot papers in the box as he had single 
votes. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out ‘‘at present,” and in- 
sert ‘‘now.” He considered ‘at pre- 
sent”’ was rather too colloquial for an 
Act of Parliament; ‘‘now’”’ was far 
preferable. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, leaye out ‘‘ at present,” and insert 
“now.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, in lines 
14 and 18, to leave out “‘ three,” and 
insert ‘‘two.” The Amendments were 
simply consequential upon the Amend- 
ment he had just proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, leave out “three,” and 
insert “two;’’ also, in line 18, leave out 
“three,” and insert “two.’’—(Mr. Tottenham.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, in line 18, 
after ‘‘ vacancy,” to insert— 

“Provided such vacancy shall not have 
occurred within three months of the expiration 
of the term aforesaid.” . 


The object of the Amendment was to 
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provide that, in the event of a vacancy 
occurring within the last three months 
of the term of office of a Guardian, the 
electors or the Union should not be put 
to the expense of a bye-election, be- 
cause another election would have to 
take place in three months. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, after ‘‘ vacancy,”’ insert 
‘*Provided such vacancy shall not have oc- 
curred within three months of the expiration of 
the term aforesaid.’’—(Mr Tottenham.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (From 1st March 1883 elec- 
tions to be conducted by ballot). 


Mr. FITZPATRICK moved, in page 
1, line 26, after ‘‘ shall,”’ to insert ‘‘ ex- 
cept in the case of persons voting by 
proxy.” He proposed the Amendment 
in the interest of the Bill, and in the 
interest of those persons who had a 
stake in the country, and who gene- 
rally voted by proxy. It very often 
happened that a man had property in 
one or two electoral districts. If all the 
elections were taking place on the same 
day, such a man would have, like Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, to fly backwards 
and forwards, and possibly be unable to 
be in the right place at the right 
minute. Their property and their inte- 
rest would, in consequence, be unrepre- 
sented, unless they allowed voting by 
proxy. In other places the system of 
proxy voting had been found to work 
well, and he could not see any valid 
reason why it should not be introduced 
in Ireland. He, therefore, ventured to 
move the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, after ‘‘ shall,” insert ‘‘ except in the 
case of persons voting by proxy.” —( Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. GRAY said, the Amendment 
struck at the very essence of the Bill, 
and if it were passed the Bill might 
very well be abandoned entirely. The 
propriety of abolishing proxy voting was 
fully discussed on the second reading. 
The arguments in favour of proxy voting 
did not apply solely to the election of 
Poor Law Guardians, but to the election 
of Members of the House of Commons, 
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If a man were qualified to vote in three 
or four constituencies, it was evident he 
could not be in the right place at the 
right time for all the elections ; he must, 
therefore, decide at which election he 
would vote. If a man could vote by 
proxy for Poor Law Guardians, he ought 
certainly to be entitled to vote by proxy 
for Members of the House of Commons. 
It must be remembered that, originally, 
Boards of Guardians were constituted to 
dispense relief to the poor, and there 
might then have been some excuse for 
proxy voting. Latterly, however, very 
much more important duties had been 
imposed upon them ; duties involving, in 
many respects, an interference which the 
liberty of the subject, and the adminis- 
tration of the sanitary laws. If there 
was any reason whatever why a man 
should be entitled to vote by proxy for 
the election of persons to carry out 
duties of this kind, there was quite as 
much reason why they should vote by 
proxy for the election of members of 

‘own Councils and other bodies. The 
whole subject was adequately discussed 
on the second reading; the House 
sanctioned the abolition of proxy voting, 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
now destroy the Bill by the adoption of 
the present Amendment. 

r. TOTTENHAM said, that, as far 
as his recollection served him of the dis- 
cussion which took place on the second 
reading, no exception was taken to the 
proxy vote. On the contrary, when he 

ad raised the point, he was corrected 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
who said that no objection was taken 
to the proxy vote. The principal thing 
which entitled the owner of property to 
have a proxy vote, or to have some little 
advantage over those who possessed the 
ordinary vote, was that he paid, in the 
first instance, one-half of the whole of 
the rates, and in the case of holdings 
under £4 he paid the whole. Surely a 
person occupying that position was en- 
titled to vote by proxy quite as much as 
a man who only paid half of his own 
rates was entitled to vote in person. 
Take the case of ladies who were the 
owners of property; it was absurd to 
expect that they could run from one place 
to another—to perhaps half-a-dozen 
places consecutively on the same day 
in order to record their vote. In the 
same way, persons who were not ez- 
oficio Guardians, but who happened to 
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be non-resident, although fully entitled 
by their contributions to the rates to 
have some voice in the election of Guar- 
dians, were deprived of their votes. He 
did not think there could be any reason- 
able objection to the Amendment pro- 
pees by his hon. Friend; and if his 
on. Friend felt dispose to divide the 
Committee he would support him. 
CoroneL NOLAN said, that one ob- 
jection to the proxy vote was that it led 
to very great complications. He had 
had many objections sent to him from 
the country about the voting, and par- 
ticularly to the proxy vote. Most of the 
objections to the voting had relation, 
however, to the intimidation which was 
practised, and to other irregularities 
which were committed in reference to 
the vote; but if they required the votes 
to be deposited by ballot they would 
get rid of much of the objection now 
entertained. He did not think it was 
wets to adopt the Amendment. 

. GIBSON said, he was of opinion 
that if they got rid of the proxy vote 
they might do away with a certain 
amount of complaint; but, at the same 
time, they would get rid of a good deal 
of the power of those who had to pay 
the rates. He failed to see the slightest 
analogy in the case mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray)— 
namely, that of Poor Law Guardians, 
and the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment. To the Guardians were intrusted 
the actual duty of dispensing the money 
paid by the ratepayers. The land- 
owner, as had been pointed out by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham), had, in the West of 
Ireland, where the holdings were very 
small, and mostly under £4 in value, to 
pay every farthing of the poor rates; 
and it was most unreasonabkle, at this 
time of day, to deprive the landowner of 
his right to legitimate representation. 
He thought the owners of property were 
entitled to fair consideration, and he 
asked for nothing more. It was to be 
borne in mind that the right. hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had indicated that the Bill, 
when passed, would still leave the coun- 
try agitated by the constant recurrence 
of these Poor Law elections; but they 
would take place in future on the same 
day, and the Guardians would be elected 
for three years. In the absence of some 
satisfactory check, he thought it was 
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advisable to deal cautiously with any 
changes in the existing law. It might 
be wise or reasonable to abolish proxy 
voting, if the Legislature would somodily 
the system of election that owners of 
property would be able with facility to 
get from one election to another; but to 
have all the elections taking place at the 
same time would render it impossible for 
the owners of property to exercise all 
their franchises, although vitally inte- 
rested in them. It was not like the voting 
for Members of Parliament in different 
counties. In voting for one Member, they 
might vote for one that might represent 
all their interests in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the same individual might 
enjoy the luxury of voting forfour or five. 
But the voting for a Poor Law Guardian 
was quite a different thing. Then they 
were voting for men who were to ex- 
pend the rates they so largely con- 
tributed to. He was not sure that this 
was the best place in the Bill for raising 
the question of voting by proxy; but he 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) when he said that 
voting by proxy was the principle of the 
Bill. The Preamble of the Bill recited 
that it was desirable that in all con- 
tested elections for Poor Law Guardians 
the poll should be taken by ballot. He 
thought the question now raised would 
come in much better in Clause 4 than in 
the present clause; but that was a mat- 
ter for the consideration of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the question 
now raised involved one of two great 
principles contained in the Bill, the first 
being the establishment of voting by 
ballot, and the second doing away with 
voting by proxy. In regard to the latter 
object, he certainly desired to destroy 
that principle as far as he was able. 
The hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tot- 
tenham) said the landlord paid one-half 
of the rates; but even if he were de- 
prived of the right to vote by proxy, it 
must be remembered that he would still 
have half the representation of the 
Board, without any trouble at all, as 
the magistrates, who were all land- 
owners, composed the ea-oficio Guar- 
dians, who were not required to stand 
any election at all. Surely that ought to 
be sufficient for them. Persons who had 
Property had it generally in the same 

nion, and no Union was so large that 
he was unable to vote personally at more 
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than one election, even where they took 
place on the same day. He might go 
into seven or eight divisions on the same 
day without great inconvenience. If the 
Committee accepted this Amendment in 
any shape or form they would destroy 
one of the principles of the Bill. He 
thought it was quite sufficient for the 
landlords to have one-half of the repre- 
sentation on the Board in the ez- officio 
Guardians, without wanting also to 
have the greatest part of the elected 
Guardians. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) complained that the elec- 
tion of Guardians would cause great 
agitation all over the country during a 
particular week. But the same thing 
had taken place all over the country 
ever since the Unions were established, 
and this Bill would really lessen the in- 
convenience, because the elections in 
future would only take place once in 
every three years. He believed the 
abolition of voting by proxy was quite 
as important as election by ballot; and 
he should, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
quite agree with the argument of the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
although he certainly did agree with the 
hon. Member’s conclusion. He failed to 
see the same perfect analogy between 
this case and that of the Parliamentary 
representation. In his opinion, the vote 
in the latter case did not represent pro- 
perty, but the personalty of the man, 
who was entitled to exercise the vote; 
whereas, in the case of the Poor Law 
Guardian, the vote did really represent 
property. But he did not think that 
that difference between the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) and himself 
made them differ in their conclusion. 
As far as he could gather, there was no 
statutory day actually fixed for these 
elections; but there was a certain mar- 
gin, although not a very wide one, 
within which they could be held. It 
was large enough, however, to make it 
that persons possessing property in dif- 
ferent Unions should not be debarred 
from voting, during the same election, 
in all of them. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it was n 
that very great inconvenience should be 
shown to exist before the Committee 
should be induced to give their support 
to the proposition, especially when it 
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was considered that if it were adopted | 


there would cease to be any secret ballot 
at all. He did not think the position 
required much argument. If there was 
any value in the secrecy of the ballot, 
he was satisfied the Committee would 
not accept the Amendment. It was said 
that coercion would be used to influence 
the vote. He was not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with.Ireland to know what 
pressure might be resorted to in these 
elections; but he concluded that there 
was good ground for the complaint 
which was made. If the Committee 
were prepared to support the Bill at all, 
he was of opinion that upon this ground 
they ought to be unwilling to accept the 
Amendment which the hon. Member 
had submitted to them. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had great 
difficulty in supporting the view taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and other hon. Members who 
had spoken on the same side. What 
was the present difficulty? It was that 
persons who possessed property had it 
situated probably in several Unions, and 
they were unable to vote personally in all 
of them ; whereas, in the case of Parlia- 
mentary elections, the same difficulty 
was not experienced in voting in four 
or five counties. The point raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
secrecy Of the ballot would be interfered 
with unless every person was compelled 
to vote by ballot. He (Mr. Warton) did 
not see why it should not be possible to 
devise some means by which a person 
having a single vote might be required 
to vote by ballot, and yet that another 

erson entitled to several votes should 

ave the power of voting by means of 
voting papers. There were complaints 
in regard to the single vote which did 
not apply to voting papers, and the 
reason was that a person having only 
one vote was open to influence, while 
those having more than one were not 
likely to be subjected to undue influence. 
He thought something should be done 
to allow those having plural votes to 
vote by means of voting papers. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said, he thought 
that, after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, it would 
be wiser for him to withdraw this particu- 
lar Amendment; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to satisfy 
himself, after he had had a little more 
acquaintance with Ireland, that this 
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class of voting was actually necessary. 
He would bring on the question again 
upon Clause 3 on an Amendment, of 
which he had given Notice, in line 11. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consult with the Local Go- 
vernment Board on the matter, and 
ascertain if it was not possible to frame 
rules which would allow of the trans- 
mission of voting papers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON said, the next Amend- 
ment was one which he did not think 
there would be much difference of 
opinion upon. The clause provided that, 
from the Ist of March, 1883, the elections 
should be conducted by ballot, and the 
poll at every such election should, so 
far as circumstances admit, be taken in 
the manner now prescribed by law 
for taking the poll at contested munici- 
pal elections in Ireland. He proposed 
to add to the end of the clause the 
words ‘‘ any dispute at such elections as 
to the validity thereof to be determined 
by the Local Government Board.” If 
some such Amendment were not adopted 
all the expense and paraphernalia neces- 
sary for putting an election in motion 
might be thrown away. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 28, to add the words, “any dispute 
at such elections as to the validity thereof to 
be determined by the Local Government Board.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had any objec- 
tion to add to the Amendment the words 
“ after due legal inquiry?” 

Mr. GRAY said, the Amendment 
suggested by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was un- 
necessary, as the Local Gomeuhent 
Board already possessed the power to 
inquire. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Local Government Board to 
frame regulations by sealed order). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, leave out ‘‘ person,” and insert “‘ clerks 
of unions.” —{ Mr. Fitspatrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he thought 
the Amendment was quite unnecessary. 
There were officers already in existence 
who were empowered by the Local Go- 
vernment Board to carry out these 
elections. 

Mr. GRAY said, that there was only 
one clerk of a Union, although there 
might be many electoral divisions. All 
the elections took place at the same 
time, and the clerk of the Union could 
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mission of proxy votes to returning 
officer.””—( Mr. Fitzpatrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether this Amendment 
could be put, inasmuch as there was no 
reference to proxy votes in the Bill? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
objection to the Amendment in the form 

roposed. 


not be in a number of places at the | prop 


same time. The system would work 
precisely as it did at present if the clause 
were left as it now stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the object 
of his next Amendment was to declare 
that those contemporaneous elections in 
different parts of the Union should take 
place at the workhouses of the Unions, 
in order to prevent their unnecessary 
multiplication and increased expenses 
and staff. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after ‘ places,” insert ‘‘ being the 
workhouses of such unions.” — (Hr. 
Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON pointed out that this 
wording would not agree with the word 
“ places”’ standing in the clause. 

CotonEL NOLAN said, that the effect 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Leitrim would be to reverse the 
whole policy of the Parliamentary Ballot 
Act, inasmuch as it would make it neces- 
sary for the small tenants to come to one 
place from a distance of many miles 
around in order to vote at the Poor Law 
elections. He should certainly oppose 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FITZPATRIOK said, the Local 
Government Board having power, under 
the Bill, to make certain regulations 
with regard to Poor Law elections, he 
proposed they should also make arrange- 
ments for the transmission of proxies. 
He had no doubt, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, that he would 
agree to this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, after ‘‘ poll,” insert “ and for trans- 





Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he objected 
to the Amendment. They were quite 
capable of doing their own business in 
that House without leaving it to the 
Local Board; and, if he recollected 
rightly, on the second reading of the 
Bill this system of voting by proxy was 
condemned, and all the voters placed in 
an equal position. 

Mr. GIBSON suggested that the 
Amendment should be negatived, unless 
hon. Members below the Gangway wished 
to proceed with it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (School-houses, constabulary 
barracks, &c., may be used for taking 
the poll at poor law elections). 

Mr. GIBSON said, the clause pro- 
vided that the Returning Officer at an 
election for a Poor Law Guardian in 
Ireland might use, free of charge, for the 
purpose of taking a poll at such election, 
any room in any national school-house, 
constabulary barracks, or Court or Ses- 
sions House in Ireland, which might be 
convenient for the purpose. He did not 
object to the Court or Sessions Houses 
in Ireland being used for polling; but 
he greatly objected to the school-houses 
being used for that purpose. He would 
not go into any argument on this sub- 
ject, but would merely express his 
opinion that it would be quite sufficient 
to use the Petty Sessions quarters for 
taking polls. The use of school-houses 
for the purpose was objectionable, as 
was still more so the use of constabulary 
barracks. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
29 and 30, leave out “room in any 
national school - house, constabulary 
barracks, or.”—(Mr. Gibson.) 
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Question mance, “That the words 
Reopeess to be eft out stand part of the 
Ause. 


Mr. HEALY said, that it was the 
universal custom in England to use 
board school-rooms for the purposes of 
these elections; and he was, therefore, 
unable to see what objection there could 
be iy their being so made use of in Ire- 


Mr. GIVAN said, the object of this 
provision was to save expense to the 
ratepayers. Very often there was no 
Petty Sessions house in the Union, and 


if the national school-house could be | & 


used it would prevent expense. He 
thought the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he should be quite 
content to leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr.T. D.SULLIVAN said, he thought 
constabulary barracks were very objec- 
tionable places in which to hold these 
elections. On the other hand, he re- 
garded the school-houses as very proper 
places to be used for the purpose. He 
was in favour of the words “ constabu- 
lary barracks’’ being left out of the 
clause. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, his recollec- 
tion was that all public buildings were 
properly used for the purpose of elec- 
tions. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, leave out ‘‘ constabulary barracks.” 
—(Hr. Gibson.) 


Question #4 sed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


Cotonet NOLAN said, it was ex- 
pressly provided in the Ballot Act that 
no stoppage should be made from the 
payments to the schools on account of 
the time occupied with the polling. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the Ques- 
tion now before the Committee was that 
of the constabulary barracks only. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had no 
objection to the present Amendment. 
He could see, however, no reason why 
it should have been proposed to leave 
out the words ‘‘ school-house.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could see 
no real objection to the use of constabu- 
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lary barracks for the purpose of elec- 
tions. It was not in their own abodes 
that the constabulary were objectionable ; 
it was when they broke into the houses 
of other people. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the practi- 
cal objection to the use of slaphabatees 
barracks was that they generally had no 
room available for the purpose of taking 
a poll. As a rule, they contained only 
a kitchen and day-room, with dormi- 
tories and offices. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought that, 
whatever might be the feeling with re- 
ard to the action of the constabulary 
in certain districts, there was no objec- 
tion whatever to entering the constabu- 
lary barracks for the purpose of saving 
expense to the ratepayers. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON said, it was obvious 
that at the end of this clause some words 
should be added which would prevent 
interference with public business at the 
places named. He, therefore, begged 
to move the Amendment in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 31, at end, add “* and which 
may not interfere with the discharge or per- 
formance of the usual public business thereof.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those’words 
be there added.” 


CotronzL NOLAN said, he thought 
some words were specially necessary to 
protect the managers of schools from 
pecuniary loss in consequence of the 
school-houses being used for polling. 
He proposed to add words to the effect 
that no deduction should be made on 
account of the suspension of teaching 
from the grants to school managers. It 
was impossible that teaching and polling 
could go on at the schools at the same 
time ; and, as he had already pointed 
out, it was inserted in the Ballot Act 
that no stop should be made for the sus- 
pension of teaching under similar cir- 
cumstances. He was most anxious that 
no deduction should be made in the 
present case, and suggested that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
withdraw the Amendment before the 
Committee and accept that which he had 
indicated. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to the Amendment of the hon. and 
a a Member ; but he thought it was 

esirable to make provision for the 
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lling to go on elsewhere when the 

uilding was required for public busi- 
ness. That was, however, a matter for 
the Government. With regard to the 
Court or Sessions Houses, it was un- 
doubtedly necessary that these should 
not be interfered with, so far as the dis- 
charge of their business was concerned. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, his expe- 
rience was that the clerk of the Union 
would consult the convenience of the 
Court and magistrates in fixing the day 
of election. The magistrates would cer- 
tainly not inconvenience themselves by 
allowing the election to take place at a 
time when they had public business to 
get through. 

Mr. GRAY said, that all the powers 
of the Local Government Board were 
preserved to them under this Bill, and 
they could certainly be relied upon to 
a proper provisions with regard to 
polling. It would be necessary that 
the work of the school should be sus- 

ended for the day in case of election ; 
But that was a very small matter, and 
would not interfere with the business of 
the country to any appreciable extent. 

Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at the end, to add “no deduction 
shall be made from the allowances made to or 
for any school, on account of the suspension of 
teaching caused by the using of the school- 
house for the purpose of this Act.’’—(Colonel 
Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON suggested that 
the word “‘ national’ should be inserted 
jn the Amendment before the word 
«‘ gchool.”’ 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 7 (Saving certain powers of 
Local Government Board). 

On the Motion of Mr. Grsson, Amend- 
ments made, in page 2, line 32, after 
“alter,” by inserting “‘ effect ;” in page 
2, line 34, by leaving out ‘‘ under,” and 
inserting ‘‘ with.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM moved, on behalf 
of the hon, Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
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Macartney), to insert, after Clause 6, the 
following new Clause :— 


(Qualification for office.) 


“No person shall be nominated as a candidate 
for the office of poor law ian unless he 
shall be an occupier or owner of land situated 
within the electoral division for which he shall 
be nominated.” 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the proposed new Clause be read 
a second time.’ 


Mr. HEALY said, he objected to one 
hon. Member moving an Amendment on 
behalf of another. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In Committee any 
clause may be moved by one Member 
for another, but not in the House. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he thought 
it was obvious that this clause ought to 
be inserted, because the person most 
fitted to represent ratepayers was the 
person who himself was a ratepayer 
within the electoral division. 

Mr. GIVAN rose to Order. This 
Amendment was conversant with the 
qualification, and not with the election 
of Guardians, and, therefore, could not 
be proposed. 

HE CHAIRMAN: The title of the 
Bill is ‘‘ Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) 
Bill.” 

Mr. GIVAN : Elections. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: It relates to elec- 
tions; but the general title is ‘‘ Peor 
Law Guardians.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
this was a Bill for election of Guardians, 
and not for their qualifications; and it 
would be just as consonant to move that 
women might be elected Guardians as to 
move this clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the clause 
was quite in Order, and that it was 
within the right of any hon. Member to 
move that women should be elected. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: It is quite within 
Order, because it has reference to the 
qualification of Guardians. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he strongly 
objected to the clause. It might happen 
that in an electoral division a person 
would be qualified with a £30 liability ; 
and in the electoral division in which he 
lived, he believed there were only two 
persons who were properly qualified. 
One was a Guardian, but could not speak 
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English, and the other person would 
not serve, so that he was practically no 
Guardian at all. There were several 
similar cases. If the property quali- 
fication was removed, he should not ob- 
ject so much to the clause; but at the 
present moment he did object. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the quali- 
fication being only £20, he thought the 
objection of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber could not arise anywhere but in 
Connemara. - 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he was a 
Chairman of Guardians, and he thought 
he might know something about the 
matter. 

Mr. GRAY said, he objected alto- 
gether to anything which would limit 
the choice of the electors. If reliance 
was placed on electors, they must be 
allowed to select the men they thought 
most fitted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. O’DONNELL begged to move a 
new clause providing that ministers of 
all religious denominations might be 
elected as Guardians. He pointed out 
that it was a great part of the functions 
of Guardians to take care of the poor, 
and no person was better acquainted 
with the necessities of poor families 
than ministers of religion. On many 
occasions, where purely cheese-paring 
considerations had prevailed, ministers 
of religion had produced a good effect 
on Boards of Guardians ; and he thought 
their services would be very useful dur- 
ing the famine season in Ireland. It 
was found that the way in which many 
Boards of Guardians had saddled their 
Unions with expenses for adequate re- 
lief was found to be a very serious dif- 
ficulty ; and in many other ways the sys- 
tem wasinjurious. There was no reason 
why membership of areligious denomina- 
tionas a minister, or priest, or otherwise, 
should form a disqualification. If it 
pleased the electors to elect a priest, or 
a curate, or a vicar, he did not see why 
they should be prevented from choosing 
the men they thought best fitted to re- 
present them on the Board. He thought 
the electors themselves were the best 
judges as to whom they were to send to 
represent them on the Boards of Guar- 
dians ; and he held distinctly that there 
were special grounds why ministers of 
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religion were well qualified for election. 


In 1880, upon some Bill which was be- 
Colonel Nolan 
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fore the House he brought this question 
up, and the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) very sympa- 
thetically expressed his approval of the 
suggestions he made. 


New Clause (That ministers of re- 
ligion of all denominations may be 
elected as guardians, )—( Mr. 0’ Donnell, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the proposed new Clause be read 
a second time.” 


Mr. HEALY said, there was one ob- 
jection to this clause which the hon. 
Gentleman had not foreseen—namely, 
that there was scarcely a Poor Law 
Union in which ministers were not 
salaried officials ; and they would, there- 
fore, be excluded from sitting as Guar- 
dians. Therefore, although this clause 
might enfranchise a few ministers of re- 
ligion, he did not think it was worth 
while to impede the Bill for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his clause. He 
thought the Committee had gone through 
the Paper with reasonable rapidity ; but 
to start a new clause now would be 
likely to provoke discussion, and he 
would suggest that it was better not to 
do that now, because it would obviously 
require three-quarters of an hour's 
debate. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that in the 
most free-thinking countries in Europe 
there was no objection to ministers of 
religion, where the electors chose to 
elect them. In Germany and in France 
ministers of all denominations were 
eligible. He would not, however, press 
his Motion. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. - 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON proposed to 
move a new clause, providing that any 
unmarried female, being of full age, and 
rated for relief of the poor to the pre- 
scribed amount, should be eligible to be 
elected as a Poor Law Guardian. He 
said this clause simply equalized the 
law in Ireland with that in England and 
Scotland. One Board of Guardians last 
week had approved unanimously of this 
clause being added to the Bill; and he 
had received from several Boards of 
Guardians expressions of their approval 
of the clause. He, therefore, hoped the 
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Committee would accept it. Speaking 
as a Guardian, he had often felt, in 
going the round of the wards, how 
beneficial women Guardians would be as 
to matters into which a man could not 
properly enter. Female Guardians were 
very useful in England, and he did not 
see why the same principle should not 
be adopted in Ireland. 


New Clause ee any unmarried 
female, being of full age, and fully 
rated for relief of the poor, shall be 
eligible to be elected as a guardian, )— 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the proposed new Clause be read 
a second time.”’ 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
move to omit the word ‘‘ unmarried.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, this was a most 
interesting matter, which was worthy of 
a full-dress debate. The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had laid his hand on a 
weak spot of the Amendment, for it was 
obvious that unmarried ladies would 
have substantial difficulties in carrying 
on their work. It was clear this clause 
had been hurriedly drawn, and he would 
suggest that the hon. Member should 
turn it over in his mind and consult 
public opinion upon it, and see if the 
clause was regarded with favour. If it 
was, he supposed nobody would strongly 
object to it. He himself had no violent 
views either one way or the other, and 
was prepared to consider the question 
from an impartial and independent point 
of view. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
outs, bidet 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (NO. 5) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrrorn Generat for 
IrELAND, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land, relating to Banbridge, Ennis, Larne, and 
Londonderry, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sotiaton Generat for Ire~anp and Mr. 
Arronney GzeNneRAL for [mELanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill175.] 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Courryey, Bill further to 
amend the Acts relating to the raising of money 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney and Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 


ALDERSHOT CAMP ROADS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Curtpers, Bill 
to confer powers on the Secretary of State for 
the War Department for the formation of cer- 
tain roads, and the stopping up of other roads 
near the Camp at Aldershot, ordered to be. 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Cxuitpers and Sir 
ArrnHur Hayter. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill177.} 


QUARTER SESSIONS PROCEDURE (AMEND- 
MENT) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hastines, Bill to amend 
the Procedure of Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hastines, Mr. Ricuarp Pacer, and Mr. 
Gurpon. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [| Bill178.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 24th May, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Birts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
der (No. 10) * [181]; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday * [182]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157], 
debate adjourned ; Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Acts Amendment [154]—r.P. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * oy ; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law) * [130], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools (Loans) (Ireland) * [69]. 


IRELAND—RESIGNATION OF THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT AND 
CHIEF SECRETARY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I beg to 
ask the House for its attention and indul- 
gence for a few moments while I make 
a short statement on a personal matter. 
It arises out of an incident which hap- 

ened yesterday, at the close of the de- 
bate on the second reading of the Arrears 
Bill. I was not in the body of the House 
at the time. Had I been, I should have 
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said what I have to say then, and I 
should have saved the House the trouble 
of attending to me now. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister called the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
J. Lowther), who, I am sorry to see, is not 
in the House. I sent him private Notice, 
but possibly he may not have received 
it. My right hon. Friend called his 
attention to a statement which he was 
reported to have made in Yorkshire. It 
was, I think, to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. 
Forster’s Colleagues were conducting 
clandestine negotiations, to a great ex- 
tent, wholly unknown to him.” I must 
admit that I did not read that speech 
with attention. It was made after I 
left Yorkshire, when there was no pos- 
sibility of my replying to it there, and 
I did not scan every word as I might 
otherwise have done. But now that the 
statement has been alluded to in the 
House, and as I see by the papers this 
morning that the right hon. Gentleman 
seems still to adhere to the statement, I 
think it due, both to my late Oolleagues 
and myself, to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman has been absolutely misin- 
formed. The fact is, as I have already 
stated in the House, I was cognizant of 


the negotiation to which he doubtless 
alluded, although the time came when I 
felt I could no longer share any responsi- 


bility connected with it. I repeat what 
I said before as regards this negotiation, 
that I would not have referred to it if it 
had not been referred to by others; but, 
as it was referred to, I felt it my duty 
to state exactly what I believed to have 
occurred so far as I was connected with 
it. If the right hon. Gentleman were 
in his place, I should ask him to accept 
my assurance—and I ask the House to 
accept it—that it is entirely contrary to 
my belief that there was anything clan- 
destine in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I did not 
think that I had what may be called 
any legitimate locus stand: yesterday 
when this matter arose; and, therefore, 
I remained silent after the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I now 
only rise for the purpose of saying, as 
my right hon. Friend was not in the 

ouse, that what happened was this. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Lincolnshire, in reference to 
something that had fallen from me in a 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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former speech, expressed his desire to 
explain eye or anything he had 
said, or to justify anything he might 
have said, in the course of the Yorkshire 
election. He produced a considerable 
number of speeches, apparently cut from 
newspapers ; and he was not aware ex- 
actly of what passage he was called upon 
to sustain and justify. It was under 
these circumstances, I said, if it was 
convenient to the right hon. Gentleman 
—as I had the passage here to which 
reference had been made—that I would 
read it. He desired that I should do 
so, and it was upon that I rose and read 
the passage brought particularly to my 
attention. I am much obliged to my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
I regret very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) is not here; 
and, as the matter may be referred to 
hereafter, I shall not allude to it at 
greater length now. But, as I have 
been obliged to say this word, I will 
merely mention that there is a difference 
between my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford and myself. He used 
the word ‘‘negotiation’”’ in connection 
with certain transactions—a very im- 
portant word. Of course, there is this 
great difference between us and him— 
that we should be compelled to deny, 
and deny entirely, that the word which 
my right hon. Friend has used is appli- 
cable to what took place. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Sir, I have just this 
moment received a communication from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Lincolnshire, and perhaps the 
House will allow me to remind them of 
the cause of his absence on this occa- 
sion. In the first place, I assume that 
he has not received the Notice in time 
from the right hon. Gentleman. In the 
second place, I may mention he is 
steward of the Jockey Cub, and there- 
fore steward of Epsom, where, upon 
the Derby Day, presume, he is 
attending to his duties. The House will 
remember that my right hon. Friend 
said last night that if the Prime Minister 
was able to show him that the communl- 
cations in question, both upon paper or 
oral, did not bear the interpretation 
placed on them he should be ready to 
withdraw them. After the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, I am quite unable 
to say what interpretation my right hon. 
Friend would place upon them; but as 
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to the word ‘‘negotiations,” I think— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” ] If I have 
the permission of the House, I would 
like to say, in regard to the word 
‘“‘negotiations’’—[ ‘‘Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that the 
hon. Member must feel himself that, in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lincolnshire, 
it is not desirable to pursue this matter 
further. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will not refer to 
the matter further, Sir. 





QUESTIONS. 
oOo 
CRIME (IRELAND)—RETURN OF 
TRIALS FOR TREASON AND 
TREASON-FELONY. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many trials 
there have been for treason and treason 
felony in the last ten years in Ireland; 
how many convictions, disagreements, 
and acquittals; and, if he will give the 
same information for the last twelve 
months as to the other classes of crime 
which it is proposed to make triable by 
judges under the new Coercion Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Returns 
have been called for from all the Crown 
Solicitors in Ireland, and yesterday nine 
of these Returns were wanting. To- 
day, however, only one was wanting. If 
the hon. Member will repeat the Ques- 
tion to-morrow, I expect to be able to 
give him the information he asks for; 
and, in case that Return has not come 
in, I will tell him so then. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
WILLIAM FENIX AND MR. THOMAS 
BRENNAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Hzary) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Wil- 
liam Fenix has been confined in Clonmel 
Gaol since the 28th November last ; 
whether the district where he comes 
from, Causeway, county Kerry, is now 
peaceable ; and, if he can see his way to 
recommend his discharge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Wil- 
liam Fenix has been discharged. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What decision has 
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been come to as to the detention of Mr. 
Thomas Brennan, secretary to the Land 
League, now twelve months in gaol? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, within tho 
past week His Excellency has inquired 
into Mr. Brennan’s case, and decided 
that he could not at present order his 
release. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

SmSTAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister can now state what are 
the prospects with reference to the Whit- 
suntide Holidays? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wonder, 
Sir, at the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but I would ask the indul- 
gence of the House a little longer. I 
will endeavour to form the best judg- 
ment I can, and make a statement on 
the subject to-morrow, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
08 — 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[SECOND NIGHT. } 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd May], ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘while this House is desirous of aiding Her 
Majesty’s Government in any measures which 
they can show to be necessary to adopt for pre- 
venting, detecting, and punishing crime, it dis- 
approves of restrictions being imposed on the 
free expression of public opinion in Ireland,” — 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question again pro sed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. DILLON said, he had placed 
upon the Notice Paper the following 
Amendment, which the Forms of the 
House did not permit him to move :— 

‘“‘ That the provisions of this Bill are mainly 
aimed, not at crime, but at political agitation, 
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and if into law will render impossible 
any public combination for protecting the rights 
of labour in Ireland, and are consequently cal- 
culated to drive the oppressed poor in Ireland 
into secret combination and into crime.”’ 


Although unable to move this Amend- 
ment, he had read it to place on record 
his view of the probable effect of this 


measure if it should become law. Ap- 
proaching the subject from that point of 
view, he would feel bound to refer at 
some length to the view which the 
House supposed was held by hon. Mem- 
bers connected with the Land League as 
to the probable effect of the Arrears Bill 
on the condition of Ireland. The state- 
ments which he had made in private 
conversations, and which were acquiesced 
in by his friends, as to the circumstances 
under which they had reason to hope 
outrages could be stopped in Ireland, 
had not been placed before the House 
clearly. The view which he had stated 
was briefly this—that if the Government 
should announce in the House their in- 
tention to have done with coercion, and, 
at the same time, to pass a measure 
similar in character to the Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. Redmond), he believed such 
a condition of things would then be 
brought about in Ireland as would give 
them every reason to hope that they 
could conduct the agrarian movement 
within the law to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, without violence, without discord 
of any kind. He never for one moment, 
either in private or in public, and, as 
far as he was aware, none of his Friends, 
had ever represented that the passing of 
an Arrears Bill would be a settlement 
of the Land Question. What he did 
say was, that the Bill introduced by the 
Irish Members, prominent in which was 
a clause dealing with arrears, together 
with a binding announcement on the 
part of the Government—and this was 
essential—that they would definitely 
abandon the policy of coercion, would 
place them in a position in which they 
could confidently say that in a few 
months their country would return to 
peace, and that outrage would entirely 
disappear. He looked forward, as every 
man of common sense looked, to a settle- 
ment of this question, which would be 
gatan. extending over three, four, or 

ve years; and he told the House once 
for all that any man who stated to the 
House or to the English people that 
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the Irish Land Question was going to 
be settled short of several years was 
either speaking in ignorance of the 
situation or was wilfully deceiving the 
House. A social question of this kind, 
if settled in five years, would have been 
settled rapidly. If the two things he 
had named were done by the Govern- 
ment, he anticipated this revolution, or 
evolution, in Irish politics would go 
forward peaceably, and without further 
demand on the time of that House, be- 
cause under the Arrears of Rent Bill, 
and the withdrawal of all coercion, they 
would be able to tell the Irish peasant 
that he was safe from eviction; and he 
thought he saw in the proposed Motion 
of the right hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) a path along 
which the Irish peasantry and people 
might travel peaceably, because pro- 
tected from eviction, free from outrage, 
because permitted to remain in their 
houses, and having the prospect that 
they would obtain a just and reason- 
able settlement from the landlords, who 
might then be expected to be in a 
reasonable state of mind when they had 
heard definitely from the Government 
that no more coercion would be passed 
to assist them. That was all he said 
in those private conversations. It was 
well known that all the members 
of the Land League were anxious, and 
had given proof of their anxiety, to con- 
duct the land movement without outrage. 
That statement he was prepared, if ne- 
cessary, to substantiate. But he never 
consented, and he never would consent, 
to state in that House that he or any 
other man, be he one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or be he even Mr. Michael 
Davitt, who had the hearts of the Irish 
people on his side, could put down out- 
rage in Ireland as long as evictions pre- 
vailed. He had always endeavoured to 
be honest with the House. He had told 
them that as long as they maintained a 
law which placed the lives of the pea- 
sants at the mercy of the landlords, and 
left the tenants no tenure except the 
landlords’ forbearance, he could not tell 
them outrage would cease in Ireland; 
and, under the circumstances, he had re- 
fused to go to Ireland and place himself 
on the side of the landlords by denounc- 
ing ontetene But he had done what he 
believed to be much more effective for the 
cre of outrage—he had fromnum- 

erless platforms endeavoured to wean 
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the people from outrage. He had never 
denounced outrage, and never would, 
until Parliament denounced evictions. 
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moderate, but the farmers got it into their 
heads that they should not pay any rents. 
What means did they adopt in their de- 


But he had endeavoured to point out to| fence? They, in a free country, where 
the people that their own interests, both | there were no foreign troops to support 
as regarded their good name before the | a law not made by themselves, entered 


world, which had now been sadly blotted into a combination. 


by their enemies, and the protection of 
their rights and the future welfare of 
their country, distinctly lay in putting a 
stop to outrage ; and he had endeavoured 
to point out to them that a weapon lay 
near their hands which could take the 
place of outrage. That was a point 
which raised a question of considerable 
interest. One means which he relied on 
to prevent murder in Ireland and to 
alter the character of agrarian agitation 
was this—that he thought he saw in 
open public combination acting by some- 
what rough methods, but not by such 
methods as shooting men in the legs, nor 
by maiming animals, nor by violent out- 
rages, nor by night attacks on dwellings, 
but by that practice which had been 
called ‘‘ Boycotting ’”’—a practice which 
the Government had denounced as inti- 
midation, but which, hewas not ashamed 
to say, he had openly advocated in Ire- 
land. In this he thought he saw a means 
by which he could convince the people 
that they could protect their rights more 
effectually than by murder and incen- 
diarism, and other processes familiar in 
the history of Ireland. In any country 
when injustice was sought to be enforced, 
be it among the peasantry of Russia or 
of America, they would have outrage 
unless they could say to the people— 
“Here are other means by which you 
can protect your just rights.” Some 
people appeared to suppose that agrarian 
crimes were peculiar and exclusive to 
Ireland ; but he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
same system of agrarian crime burst out 
in any other country where the same 
oppression was practised upon the people. 
In an interesting work on the peasantry 
of Russia, he read, a short time ago, a 
description of the means by which that 
peasantry sought to peer themselves 
against the tyranny of their masters, and 
they were the means with which the 
people in Ireland were so familiar. 
Turning to free America, he remembered 
the notable occasion, 30 years ago, when 
within 100 miles of the City of New 
York an attempt was made to enforce 
the Land Law in a form repugnant to the 
people. The rents were exceedingly 


VOL. OOLXIX. [rue sentzs. ] 








They shot bailiffs ; 
they murdered, in full daylight, the 
Sheriffs of the United States. That war 
went on for three years, and it was only 
ended by the Legislature of that State 
interfering and purchasing out the land- 
lords. He did not say the peasantry in 
that State were justified in the means 
they employed—they had not anything 
like the justification of the Irish tenants. 
Those men disguised themselves as Red 
Indians, as Mohawks, and others, and 
roamed about the country committing 
outrages, and created a state of things 
over which the law could not prevail. 
He mentioned this to show that where- 
ever the population of a country was 
convinced that the law was doing in- 
justice there would be a combination to 
defeat the law, a combination to protect 
what the people believed to be their 
rights, a combination which, if they 
would not allow it to work by open 
means, would inevitably work by secret 
means. The choice they had was solely 
between secret combination, which was 
carried on by murder, by house-burning, 
and by maiming, in Ireland, and open 
agitation, which they had prevented the 
Land League from adopting, with what 
results they had observed during the 
last 12 months. He recollected having 
been greatly laughed at in that House 
when he stated on one occasion that 
agrarian outrage was an unfortunate 
legacy in the history of Ireland ; and it 
was said that it was the strange offspring 
of the Land League. But the truth was, 
as anybody who had read Irish history 
knew, that agrarian outrage had never 
been absent from the country. For the 
last 150 years agrarian outrage had 
continued, but varying in intensity and 
ferocity, exactly as the times were pros- 
perous or bad. It had no reference 
whatever to the passage of coercion, 
although they had plenty of that ; but it 
had a striking reference to the rise of 
agricultural prices, or their depression. 
He did not want to go fully into this 
question. To do so would occupy the 
remainder of this Sitting, and leave him 
in possession of the House when it next 
met. He only wished to point out the 
absurdity of any man talking as if 
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agrarian crime were now a novelty in 
Ireland. It was well known that in thé 
county which he had the honour of being 
called on to represent, the Whiteboy 
Associations, for three years, settled 
what should be the rent of each ‘farm, 
and no landlord could let a farm without 
the assent of the Whiteboys. That com- 
bination broke down, not in the face of 
coercion, for it had defied for three years 
the most brutal measures of coercion. 
It broke down in the face of returning 
and increasing agricultural prosperity. 
Then they had the case of the famous 
Galway cattle houghers. For a long 
time the people of Galway and Clare 
had been driven out of their holdings, 
which were turned into grazing tracts. 
A savage spirit had been smouldering 
in the minds of the people; and Mr. 
Froude, in his English in Lreland during 
the Eighteenth Century, stated that in one 
night the population rose, and 10,000 
or 20,000 head of cattle were left lying 
dead on the plains of Galway. The 
result, he said, was that the cattle 
graziers retired beyond the Shannon, 
and soon left the people in peace. He 
mentioned these cases to point out that 
if any statesman wished to deal with the 
evils of a country, to remedy disaffec- 


tion, and to remove disorder, his first 
duty was to understand the causes of 


that disorder. There were men in that 
House who believed that the disorder, 
the mutilations, the outrages, the atro- 
cious outrages of recent months, which 
were far worse than any that occurred 
before the suppression of the Land 
League, because no man was then 
shot in the legs, and none of the 
beastly outrages of recent months were 
committed then, that all these things 
were done by the Irish from badness 
of nature. That condition of mind 
utterly unfitted its possessor for ap- 
proaching this question. The Irish 
eople had been in a certain sense—he 
Roped he would not offend the Irish 
eople by saying it—demoralized by the 
esson taught them from the days of 
Berkeley and Swift, and the Rapparees ; 
taught invariably by the English Go- 
vernment, that no right would be given 
them, that no protection existed for the 
rman, except the protection of the 
pparee and the Rockite and the White- 
boy. On one occasion when they sub- 
mitted peaceably and lay down to starve, 
the English Government taught them 
they could quietly look on while 
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2,000,000 people were swept away. If 
the Irish people had been under the 
banner of “‘ Captain Moonlight” in 1847 
there would have been’a different story 
to tell. When that lesson had entered 
into the midst of a people coercion was 
as ineffectual against them as buckshot 
ellets would be against a fortress. This 
esson had been taught during the tithe 
war, when the Lord Chancellor said he 
would make the blood of the Irish 
people flow rather than permit them not 
to pay the tithes. The people resisted and 
won their point. The latest illustration 
of that lesson was when the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, after the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill was thrown 
out, stated that if the Government found 
the landlords were to any extent making 
use of their powers so as to force the 
Government to support them in the 
exercise of injustice in Ireland, the Go- 
vernment should accompany any re- 
quest they might be obliged to make 
to Parliament for further powers with 
a Bill to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of supporting injustice. In that 
sentence was contained the fatal ad- 
mission that the Irish landlord, with- 
out going outside the law, could commit 
injustice. The Chief Secretary also in- 
timated substantially that unless there 
was disorder in Ireland during the 
autumn Parliament would not be called 
together, and nothing would be done. 
To that statement he attributed a vast 
deal of the disorder which had since 
taken place. Orime and evictions hada 
relation with each other—outrages were 
committed by the people as a means of 
protection against eviction. Where the 
people were in dread of eviction these 
outrages were committed, and the mur- 
der of a man who was negotiating for a 
farm about to be vacant was often the 
means of putting a stop to evictions. 
But for the outrages evictions would 
have been ten times more numerous in 
Connaught and Munster. If the Go- 
vernment could succeed—which they 
would not—in putting down outrages to- 
morrow by that horrible Coercion Bill, 
and in reducing the people to a condition 
of absolute quiet, evictions would be 
multiplied to such an extent, even in 
spite of the Arrears Bill, that the House 
would be called upon, from mere shame, 
to interfere. The Arrears Bill was no- 
thing more nor less than a gift to the 
Irish landlords, and a way for the Go- 
vernment to escape from the horrible 
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imbroglio into which they had got them- , 
selves by neglecting the advice of the 
men who, by their own admission, re- | 
resented the feelings of the mass of the 
Trish people. The English Government 
had supported the Irish landlords in the | 
oppression and extortion they practised 
on the people; and now their Fiende— | 
their somewhat expensive friends, he 
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pre to resign his seat to-morrow 
et he shalloeeet the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo to do the same, and 
he would go before the electors of Mayo . 
with the hon. and learned Member, 
making their appeal on the question 
whether ‘‘ Boycotting’’ was brutal and 
immoral, or not. e offered that chal- 
lenge in all honesty and fairness, and 


might call them—insisted that they must | he was iage-nig: Asti to abide by the 


reward their fidelity to the English in- | 


terest in Ireland by paying off some of 
the debts which, but for them, they could 
never recover. It was all owing to the 
interference of England that they had 
to pay that money to the Irish landlords. 
Let the experiment be tried of leaving 
the landlords face to face with the people, 
and of allowing Irishmen to settle mat- 
ters for themselves just for one year, and 
they would come back and show them 
that the Arrears Question had been 
settled without a penny expense to the 
English Exchequer. The landlords in 
Ireland, according to their lights—he | 
did not now stop to inquire whether they 
were true or false lights—had served 
English interests ; and if Englishmen, in 
their generosity, were determined to 
stand by those men he had no objection 
to their relieving their necessities. Those 
necessities were, no doubt, in many cases, 
great, often affecting innocent women 
and children. But he protested against 
the arrears proposal of the Government 
being described, in any sense, as a gift 
to the Irish tenant. It was a gift to 
the Irish landlord; it was a penalty 
brought upon England because she had 
supported a system of iniquity, carried 
out at an enormous cost; and now that 
the instruments of that iniquity had got 
to the bottom of their resources, they 
were to havea gift. In the interest of 
peace, and in the hope of getting rid 
of those abominable outrages, as Eng- 
lishmen had insisted on employing armed 
police and troops to enforce the unjust 
rights of the Irish landlords, he did 
not object to their paying a portion 
of the cost themselves. The hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), the previous evening, 
denounced the doctrine of ‘ Boycot- 
ting”? as brutal and immoral. It ill 
became the hon. and learned Member 
for Mayo to denounce as brutal and 





abominable a doctrine which had kept 
the roof-tree over the heads of hun- 


dreds of poor families in the county | 


he represented. He (Mr. Dillon) was 


decision of the Mayo electors. He had 
always told the people of Ireland that 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Boycotting” was the 
lesser of two evils. Were * an Eng- 
lishman, living in a free country, there 
was no man who would denounce “ Boy- 
cotting ’’ more earnestly than he would ; 
but the doctrine of ‘‘ Boycotting’’ was 
an evil forced upon an unwilling people 
by the refusal of the Government to 
give them protection. He told the 
Irish people that, as the Government 
had refused to protect them, they had 
nothing left but to protect themselves. 
He did not recommend them to use vio- 
lence. He only said there was no 
method of protection open to them but 
that of “‘ Boycotting.” Had they ever 
heard of Lynch Law? He supposed, 
from its name, that it was started by an 
Irishman. If they had lived in mining 
camps in California or Australia they 
would have been glad of the protection 
of Lynch Law rather than to be at the 
mercy of every ruffian. As he said, 
“‘Boycotting ’”” was the lesser of two 
evils; and if he saw the people of 
his country driven out upon the high- 
way to starve, he preferred to advocate 
the system of ‘‘ Boycotting ” asa means 
of protecting them, than to see introduced 
the methods of ‘Captain Moonlight” 
or “Captain Rock.” He had the 
pleasure of hearing for the first time in 
that House a speech from the Solicitor 
General for Ireland last night, and he 
regretted that he could not congratulate 
the Government on either of their Law 
Officers. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, though marked by 
considerable eloquence and force, re- 
minded him strongly of the jury-box. It 
was characterized by excessive enthu- 
siasm and excessive zeal; but he would 
submit to the House that the Bill they 
were now discussing was not one on 
which any Irishman ought to exhibit 
enthusiasm, no matter what his views 
might be. If any Irishman believed 
honestly that the Bill was necessary, 
he should be ashamed of the position 
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which his country held as uiring 
it, rather than anxious to. display his 
enthusiasm and zeal. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s zeal was so 
great, and his enthusiasm so tremendous, 
that they had carried him away into de- 
monstrating, to his own satisfaction, no 
doubt, that that Bill would be equally 
good for England, Scotland, France, or 
any other country under the sun as for 
Ireland. In the beginning of his speech 
a sentence occurred which he had often 
heard before, and notably as having 
been used in the Guildhall of London 
on an occasion which was a disgrace to 
Englishmen living in that City. ‘‘ In the 
present circumstances,”’ said the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, ‘it was ob- 
vious that the law must assert itself, or 
disorder must prevail ;’’ but within the 
past 18 months the law had upon eight 
or ten different occasions ferociously and 
furiously asserted itself in Ireland; and 
the result had always been that things 
were much worse after than before. 
It first asserted itself when he was 
arrested—when outrages increased tre- 
mendously in Ireland—and it next as- 
serted itself brutally and furiously in 
Dublin, in the month of October, when 
the streets of the city were like a battle- 
field, and when, in the opinion of mode- 
rate men unconnected with politics, an 
attempt was made to provoke an insur- 
rection on the peaceable citizens. But 
that did not matter much, because, like 
the eel which was said to be accustomed 
to skinning, the people of Ireland had 
become hardened to those declarations 
that the law must assert itself. They all 
knew the sad experience of the past 
eight months; and he ventured to say 
that the cause was very far absent 
from the tremendous denunciations of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. The 
next part of the speech which attracted 
his attention was that which announced 
that the Government thought the Bill 
was not strong enough, and that they 
were to have an unlimited system of 

acking juries and a change of venue. 
Fe wished to state distinctly for him- 
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self that he should prefer, if he had to 
choose between jury packing and change 
of venue and a trial by three Judges, 
he would infinitely prefer the latter 
tribunal, because out of three Judges 
there would be a chance of getting one 
fair, and that one would save him from 


condemnation. He should like to know 
what chance he would have before a 


Hr. Dillon 
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Belfast jury, or before any other jury 
packed in the North of Ireland? Why, 
they would dispense with the evidence 
altogether, as the Attorney General for 
Ireland well knew, and convict him at 
once. In the City of Dublin a large class 
of persons had frequently expressed a 
desire that he and seven or eight other 
Irish Members should be summarily 
hung. He had heard it from friends 
who were at the table when the proposal 
was made. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland next proceeded to make an ex- 
traordinary attack on the Press of Ire- 
land; but, when questioned, he was 
obliged to admit that the organ he was 
quoting from was one of an extraordi- 
nary character belonging to O’Donovan 
Rossa. He begged to assure the House 
that Mr. O’Donovan Rossa had no in- 
fluence in Ireland. He had the best of 
influence amongst a very narrow class; 
but they were utterly insignificant, ex- 
cept in their desperation. He knew Mr. 
O’Donovan Rossa and his friends, and 
if the British Government had nothing 
else to contend against in Ireland they 
would find their task very easy. Of 
course, O’Donovan Rossa endeavoured 
to increase his income by making furious 
attacks in the United Lrishman, which, 
by the way, was always in a state of 
bankruptcy, and was only kept alive by 
denunciations in that House; but what 
responsibility could the people of Ire- 
land have for 0’ Donovan Rossa’s organ ? 
The Solicitor General for Ireland, while 
indulging in vague generalities about 
the Irish papers, did not quote one 
single sentence from an Irish newspaper 
to justify his denunciation. One of the 
accusations he made against the organ 
which was connected with the Land 
League in Ireland was that it re-pub- 
lished a certain statement from O’Dono- 
van Rossa’s newspaper. He (Mr. Dillon) 
neversaw O’ Donovan Rossa’s newspaper, 
and his information about that organ 
was taken almost exclusively from The 
Daily Express, of Dublin, which repro- 
duced its most spicy articles every week 
for the benefit of the Tories of Ireland. 
What would the people of England say 
to the Solicitor General’s dictum that 
“the liberties of the Press were best 
secured by the discretion of the respon- 
sible Executive?’’ From the Press of 
London he could make extracts which 
would justify the most stringent Coer- 
cion Act ever invented—extracts justify- 
ing assassination, and referring in the 
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most insulting terms to the RoyalFamily| life? The blood tax might make the 
in connection with Prince Leopold’s mar-| Irish peasant sorry for the murder, un- 
riage. The truth was that the Press of| less he obtained some advantage from it; 
Ireland was so much subdued already by | but he failed to see how it would induce 
the fear of prosecution that it dared not’ him to risk his own life in order to 
assert itself like some sections of the! avoid the payment of a small sum. The 
English Press of which the law took no} only effect of the blood-tax would be to 
notice. Then, with respect to public; further impoverish the country, and to 
meetings, as with respect to the Press,| plant more deeply in the minds of the 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said| people the belief that they were to get 
the vital necessities of society required | no justice at all. Taking the case of the 
that they should be held in check. Those| recent Phoonix Park murders, for in- 
were words which, he believed, the| stance, upon whom would the blood tax 
Radicals of England had often heard) fall? Upon the very people who were 
before the Reform Bill. . The ‘ vital) most anxious to assist the police in dis- 
interests of society,” interpreted into| covering the assassins ; and the probable 

lain English, only meant that the privi-| effect would be to engender resentment 
ota of the landed aristocracy absolutely | in their minds, and make them hold aloof 
required the extinction of the Press, and| from the search. They had been told, 
the suppression of public meetings, in| over and over again, by the Government 
order to secure them undisturbed and un-| that the persons who committed these 
impaired. Another extraordinary state-| outrages were strangers in the district. 
ment of the Solicitor General for Ireland | By this Bill they proposed to impose an 
was that American agents were engaged | enormous tax on the people for crimes 
in every town in Ireland organizing mis-| which, according to themselves, had 
chief. If that were true, the best thing been committed _* hired assassins. The 
Englishmen could do would be to take the | proposal was so unreasonable that he 
advice the Prime Minister once gave to | felt it difficult to understand why it was 
the Turks in Bulgaria, and clear out of | advocated by Irish landlords, except they 
Ireland “‘ bag and baggage.” The So- | wished to break down the spirit of the 
licitor General for Ireland further de- | people. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
plored the scandal to their jurisprudence | mentioned that the infamous Major Sirr 
of having no power to compel persons preserved his life by putting his name 
who witnessed murders to come for- | into the leases of all the tenants of Tip- 
ward and give evidence. It was easy to | perary. That was, undoubtedly, a veryin- 
imagine a power to compel persons to | genious method, and he hoped the Soli- 
come forward; but how could they make | citor General for Ireland would recom- 
them give evidence? Was the hon. and | mend it to all the Irish landlords. He 
learned Gentleman to go back to the | believed the effect of this Bill would be 
rack and pitch cap, which were in use | to make the people more opposed to the 
in Ireland formerly, in order to force law, and to promote secret combinations 
people to disclose what they knew? He | to defeat its provisions. But it would 
rarely heard such an extraordinary piece | also have an effect upon the landlords 
of ignorance of the Irish character, or | of Ireland. The only policy which gave 
such an attempt to hood-wink the | any promise of peace in Ireland was the 
House. The hon. and learned Gentleman abandonment of coercion. The land- 
launched into a tremendous burst of en- | lords of Ireland had reached that stage 
thusiasm over the subject of the blood | that they were anxious to part with their 
tax. They were perfectly familiar with land on reasonable terms to the tenants. 
the blood tax in Ireland. It had been) He had always said that until that 
tried in that country as well as in many | moment arrived there was no hope of a 
others, and anyone who read the history | settlement. But the new Coercion Act 
of its operation could not convince himself instantly changed the minds of the Irish 
that it stopped asingle murder. The men landlords. They no longer intended to 
who would have to pay the blood tax part with their land on reasonable terms, 
were not the men who would commit the and had abandoned the Motion of the 
murder. If it were true that there was|right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
an extensive system of terrorism, as the Smith), which was brought forward with 
Government believed, did it not occur to that intention. They did not intend to 
them that the Irish peasant would pre-| part with their land now; and if they 
fer to pay the blood tax than to risk his did, they intended to use the Coercion 
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Act in order to compel the tenants to, House might depend upon it that the 
ish peasantry would make their voices 


or it. If the Government abandoned 
coercion they would have taken 20 or 22 
years’ purchase; but now they would 
ask 26 or 27. They knew perfectly well 
that if they could, by means of the Coer- 
vion Act, break up the combination of 
the tenants, and deal with them indi- 
vidually, they would bully them into 
paying far more than the value for the 
and. What was to be the result of all 
this? He did not suppose the House 
would take the slightest notice of what 
he said; but that would come to pass, 
nevertheless. The tenantry would not 


pay four or five years’ purchase more | 


heard in the Legislature, and the Eng- 
lish Government would become convinced 
of the folly of ranging their power on 
the side of a small and insignificant knot 
of aristocracy, while they left the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, who were inde- 
pendent Nationalists, to stand with the 
masses of their people, who must in the 
end prevail. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think the 
House will feel—at least, that portion 
of the House who listened to the early 
part of the speech we have just heard— 
that it ought not to be allowed to pass 





buy, because the proposals which would | without some immediate notice from the 
be made to them would be of such a cha- | Government. I do not intend to reply 
racter that the Land League could not | to that speech in the spirit of anger. 
advise them to buy. The land war Anger it might excite in some minds— 
would therefore go on smouldering, with | other and stronger and more durable 
occasional horrible outrages and secret | emotions must be excited in the minds 
combinations, until this Billexpired;then , of those who are responsible for the 
the Land League would spring up again, | peace of this country, and whose dearest 
and the Government would be face to | desire it is to establish harmony between 
face with an Irish land movement greater | England and Ireland. Still, I will use 
than they had to deal with two years the severest epithet that I mean to em- 
ago. If, on the other hand, the Govern- ploy; and I tell the hon. Gentleman that 
ment had abandoned coercion, he was , to every man—with the exception of the 
convinced that the Irish Land Question ; group to which he belongs—to every 
would have been settled—not this year,|man who desires to see harmony be- 
and not next year—but within the next tween England and Ireland, the speech 
five years in a peaceable way, and Eng- | he has just delivered is a heartbreaking 
lishmen would nolonger be troubled with | speech. I do not expect that that repre- 
it in that House. The Irish landlords | sentation will have the slightest effect 
had oy to realize the situation. They upon the steeled feelings of the hon. 
would have seen what they were now | Member; but I think it may have an 
beginning to forget, that when the next | effect upon some minds. There are those 
land movement came they would be glad in this House who may have sympathized 
to take 10 years’ purchase instead of 20. to a great extent with the hon. Gentle- 
He was aware that in Ireland he was man, but who are not prepared to go the 
denounced by men as a heretic, because | fearful lengths he has this day described. 


he said any number of years’ purchase 
at all; and he warned the House that 
these were becoming the men of the 
future. If the Irish landlords brought 
back upon the necks of the people an- 
other and infamous Coercion Act; if they 
had to pass through a horrible period of 
outrage in Ireland, when ‘‘ Captain Moon- 
light” would take the place of the Land 
League in spite of their Coercion Acts; 
if the loyalty of the people was entirely 
turned to him and away from the Land 
League, then the moment the right of 
public meeting was given back to the 

ple the Government would have to 
ace a much more advanced platform 
than the platform of the Land League, 
and the Irish landlords would awaken 
to a real sense of their position. The 


Ur. Ditton 


In one respect I thank the hon. Member 
for that portion of his speech. It tends, 
at least, to the attainment of one great 
public object—that is to say, to clearing 
the issue which is raised between the 
Government and between all law-abiding 
men on one side, and the hon. Member 
on the other. What has been told us— 
deliberately and even coldly told us by 
‘the hon. Gentleman, with perfect self- 
peer not in the heat of debate, 

aving well prepared the sentiments he 
was about to deliver—what are the 
propositions which, with almost mathe- 
matical rigour, he has laid down to-day ? 
He begins by saying that he will refuse 
to denounce outrage as long as we refuse 
todenounce eviction. [Mr. Brecar : Hear, 
hear ?] Now, let us see what is the mean- 
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ing of that proposition. I do not wish 
to 8 in heat. I will not be driven 
to the expression of passionate or ex- 
treme opinion. 

Mr. DILLON: It is only just to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 

ive the context of my observations. 
I said I had endeavoured to wean the 
people from outrage. 

. GLADSTONE: I am very glad 
the hon. Member should give whatever 
explanation he thinks fit. I should have 
referred, without his interposition, in a 
few moments to what he has just said. 
I stand, however, upon my declaration 
—it is a correct declaration. Now, what 
does it mean ? I am not here to express 
extreme opinions against the hon. Mem- 
ber, though, perhaps, he may have done 
something to provoke them. Eviction 
is the exercise of an undoubted legal 
right, which may be to the prejudice of 
your neighbour, which may involve the 
very highest moral responsibility—nay, 
even deep moral guilt upon the person 
exercising it. There may be outrages, 
all things considered—the persons and 
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I will almost say it does not admit of 
exaggeration. But that these declara- 
tions should be made on behalf of the 
| people of Ireland—that they should be 
made in the name of liberty in this 
great temple of liberty—[Mr. Bicear : 
Oh, oh!]—and the scoffing of the hon. 
Member for Cavan consummates a state 
| of affairs which is among the gravest 
and the most grievous facts which can 
carry sorrow to the depth of 4 heart, 
| or rejoicing and mockery to the heart of 
\the hon. Member for Cavan. The hon. 
| Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) says 
‘he has endeavoured to wean the people 
| from outrage, and he goes on to tell us 
from what it is that he endeavoursto wean 
the people. He endeavours to wean the 
ple from what he terms outrages; 

ut he takes care that we shall not mis- 

understand him. The hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly ingenuous. He does not 
mean by outrage the perpetration of 
illegal acts. He conceives that the safe 
and the wise course which he, as a friend 
of liberty, recommends is, to draw a 
deliberate and advised distinction, and 








the facts—that may be less guilty in the | to found the policy upon a distinction 
sight of God than evictions. That Ido! between one kind of illegality and 
not deny; but there may be evictions| another. There is one kind of illegality 


which are the last, the extreme, the 
inevitable remedy for the establishment 
of those legal rights on which the 
existence of society depends—against 
the man who deliberately and insolently 
and wilfully denies them, the man who 
audaciously refuses to fulfil his contract 


which, though he will not denounce it 
except on the condition I have described, 
yet he will try to wean the people from, 
and that is what he terms violent 
outrage—murder, for example. That, 
evidently, the hon. Gentleman will not 
denounce—oh, no ; he will not denounce 





—the most equitable contract in the| it. The view he takes of murder may 
world—a contract under the judicial) be judged of, perhaps, from another 
rents recently established, with money | passage of his speech which I noticed 
in his pocket, perhaps loaded with| incidentally, and took down when the 
benefits from the man whom he defies. | hon. Gentleman was speaking on what 
And in the case where the possessor of he called the blood tax, and showing 
property, after exhausting every means | how useful the blood tax would be. With 
of conciliation, is driven to make use| great naiveté he let fall a sentence which 
of the powers of the law for the estab- opened to us theinteriorof hisheart ; and 
lishment of legal right, and perhaps to the sentence was this. He said— 
support himself and family, that man is! «What will a mere blood tax do? It is 
placed, by the deliberate declaration of quite useless. It may make the Irish peasant 
the hon. Gentleman, upon the footing ofa sorry for the murder unless he obtains the ad- 
perpetrator of outrage ; and we are called | v@™tage of it. 

upon to denounce evictions with the same , That sentence I quote faithfully from 
sense, and even with the same unlimited | his speech ; and it really wants nothin 
scope, as we are allowed to denounce | to complete the scene and the testi- 
outrage. Upon these conditions it isthat| mony except the usual mocking cheer 
the hon. Gentleman will proceed to Ire- | of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
land to denounce outrages. I have not| Biggar). Well, as to the distince- 
exaggerated a word. I would not fora tion between one kind of outrage and 
world exaggerate a word. The: fact is another, murder is not to be denounced 
that what has been said by the hon. | unless eviction—including such eviction 
Momber does not require exaggeration. , 98 T have descibed—is to be denounced 
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also. And the people are to be weaned 
from murder by such a process! But 
what does the hon. Member consider the 
kind of outrage which is not to be de- 
nounced, and from which the people are 
not to be weaned; but upon which, on 
the contrary, the policy towards Ireland 
is to be founded? The process called 
$s oe ” is, according to the hon. 
Member, a legitimate and proper pro- 
cess. What is meant by ‘“ Boycotting?”’ 
In the first place, it is combined intimi- 
dation. In the second place, it is com- 
bined intimidation made use of for the 
purpose of destroying the private liberty 
of choice by fear of ruin and starvation. 
In the third place, that being what 
‘* Boycotting ”’ is in itself, we must look 
to this—that the creed of ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ 
like every other creed, requires a sanc- 
tion ; and the sanction of ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ 
—that which stands in the rear of ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting, and by which alone ‘‘ Boycot- 
ting’’ can in the long run be made 
thoroughly effective—is the murder 
which is not to be denounced. [‘‘ No!”’] 

Mr. DILLON: I have over and over 
again, as I stated to the House, de- 
fined what I meant by ‘‘ Boycotting ;” 
and if the right hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenges me to the proof, I can bring pas- 
sage after passage of my speeches in 
which I denounced outrage. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not in 
the least misrepresented the hon. Gen- 
tleman. What I have stated is in pre- 
cise accordance with what he has said. 
By ‘‘ Boycotting,” he means nothing 
but merely ruining men who claim to 
exercise their private judgment in a 
direction opposite to his. That is all he 
means. hat I say is this—that men 
who resort to illegality as a policy, a 
system, within certain limits, have no 
right to expect the observance of those 
limits by others. Others will not ob- 
serve your very arbitrary limits; they 
do not rest on the sanction of law or on 
the traditions of society, but on the pri- 
vate judgment of the hon. Member ; and 
the hon. Member, and everyone who is 
not a child, ought to know that those 
who advisedly recommend that absurdity 
and sanction that illegality are respon- 
sible for other illegalities. 

Mr. DILLON: I have quoted the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self to the people of Ireland that ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ”’ was not illegal ; it was on that 
ground I went. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 


how I ever could, and, as a matter of 
fact, I never did, make such a declara- 
tion—never. 

Mr. DILLON: Yes; and in this 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have stated 
that there might be exclusive dealing 
between men. But that is a totally 
different thing ; and, unless I am much 
mistaken, that declaration was made 
before ‘‘ Boycotting” was heard of. 
[ Cries of “‘No!”] At any rate, before 
that which is known as “ Boycotting”’ 
was established in the way that has made 
it illegal. I may have said, and I say 
now, that I have a perfect right to deal 
with one man rather than another, and 
even to tell people that I am doing 
so; but that has nothing to do with 
combined intimidation exercised for the 
purpose of inflicting ruin and driving 
men to do what they do not want to 
do, and preventing them from doing 
what they have aright todo. That is 
illegal, and that is the illegality recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman ; and it 
is plain that those who recommend and 
sanction such illegality are responsible 
for other illegalities, even though they do 
not directly sanction them. But the hon. 
Gentleman goes further, and shows very 
clearly what his meaning is, because he 
selects for denunciation even one upon 
his own Benches—the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo(Mr. O’Connor Power). 
That hon. Member has committed him- 
self to a most grievous and dangerous 
proposition—that is to say, he has stated 
that he will not stand outrage upon any 
terms; and he condemns and denounces 
the system of intimidation known as 
‘“‘ Boycotting,” which interferes with 
private liberty and threatens the inflic- 
tion of ruin upon the exercise of private 
rights. Upon this declaration of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo, he 
is denounced by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary; he is threatened with the 
vengeance of his constituents; a sen- 
tence of political ‘‘ Boycotting” is pro- 
nounced upon him. The hon. and 
learned Member for Mayo is a man 
who has gone great lengths in the as- 
sertion of Nationalism. I have heard him 
in many able and striking speches enforce 
the doctrine of Irish independence to a 
degree and with a scope in which few 
would be prepared to follow him. But 
the hon. Member, so far as I know 
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from his Parliamentary career, has been 
distinguished for that which I now want 
to bring out into the face of day, and to 
impress upon the minds of men so that 
it cannot be mistaken. The hon. and 
learned Member for Mayo, while re- 
commending Irish independence, has 
invariably confined himself within the 
limits of legality. And that is the dif- 
ference between the hon. Gentleman 
opposite and ourselves. Our contention 
is this. Whatever the Irish people may 
have to desire—whatever they may 
rightly seek, or whatever they may 
erroneously seek—it is the bounden, the 
solemn, and the sacred duty of every man 
who belongs to them, of every man who 
represents them, to seek these objects by 
legal means. Now, let me be under- 
stood. What is, and what is not, the 
difference between us and the hon. Gen- 
tleman ? He seemed to think that there 
had been some attempt to filch from him, 
on the part of the Government, or my- 
self, the title which he thinks he pos- 
sesses to pursue great further changes 
in the Land Laws of Ireland. I believe 
that great further changes in the Land 
Law of Ireland are unnecessary, and, 
therefore, would be unjust ; but I do not 
deny the title of the hon. Gentleman, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to pursue 
what further changes he likes in the 
Land Law of Ireland, or in the political 
law of Ireland, or in the relations of 
Ireland to England. I am afraid of 
none of these questions, if you will keep 
them within the bounds of legality—if 
you will make your appeal to reason, if 
you will respect private judgment, if 
you will grant to every subject of the 
Queen the liberty that you claim for 
yourself, and exercise as well as claim. 
There is the secret of safety. There is 
the dividing line. I am never afraid of 
violent or extreme opinions, because I 
know that, if brought to the test of 
argument and reason, they will be re- 
duced within the limits of justice and of 
safety, and that they will issue in some 
good result. But the hon. Gentleman 
comes here as the apostle of a different 
creed. He comes here as the apostle of 
a creed which is a creed of force, which 
is a creed of oppression, which is a creed 
of the destruction of all liberty, and of 
the erection of a despotism against it, 
and on its ruins, different from every 
other despotism only in this—that it is 
more absolutely detached from all law, 
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from all tradition, and from all restraint. 
The hon. Gentleman says that if Her 
Majesty’s Government will abandon co- 
ercion, and if they will re-cast the Land 
Act, then the Land Question may be 
settled on the basis of legal agitation. 
There is the groundwork of the new 
treaty offered by the hon. Gentleman. 
What is the meaning of abandonment of 
coercion? It means no Bill of restraint 
of any kind, except what is now con- 
tained in the ordinary law, is to be in- 
troduced against any evil doers what- 
ever in regard to Ireland. That is the 
first condition, and besides that, there is 
the complete re-casting, a fundamental 
re-casting as I understand it, of the Land 
Act of last year; and what is the re- 
ward? It is that the Land Question 
may be fought out on the basis of legal 
agitation now. I tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that he has no right to pursue the 
land campaign upon any other basis 
than that of legal agitation, whether we 
conform to these conditions, or whether 
we do not. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have misunderstood me. I 
said that we could then be in a position 
to assure the Government that murder, 
and all acts of violence and outrage, and 
all breaches of the law, would cease. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to ac- 
cept that explanation. Iam bound to 
say that I think that is a change from 
what was proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man; but it does not qualify anything 
I have previously had occasion to say. 
And now I turn to a very different 
matter—I turn for a few moments to 
the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell). Although that speech 
was a severe and trenchant criticism of 
the Bill for which I am responsible, yet 
I need not say that I recognize, in the 
first place, the great ability of my hon. 
and learned Friend ; and, in the second 
place, the Parliamentary and Constitu- 
tional spirit in which, while claiming 
full liberty of speech, he submits every- 
thing to the general judgment of the 
House, and only aims at attaining a 
common result by the best means we 
can contrive. In reference to that speech, 
I will say very little as to the details; 
but I will observe that my hon. and 
learned Friend, with great satisfaction, 
admitted that there are important clauses 
in this Bill with regard to strangers, 
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with regard to search, and some other 
very important clauses, which my hon. 
and learned Friend expressed his dis- 
tinct readiness, in principle, to enter- 
tain; but my hon. and learned Friend 
stated that he was not prepared, if I 
understood him rightly, to accede to the 
establishment of a special tribunal ; and 
he gave, as a reason for that, that this 
special tribunal was condemned to in- 
efficiency beforehand by the declaration 
of the Judges of Ireland. Sir, I join 
with him in all the expressions of re- 
spect for the Irish Judges which he 
used; but the resolution of the Judges 
of Ireland was a resolution as to the 
effect that, in their opinion, would be 
produced upon the feeling of the people 
of Ireland towards public justice should 
this special tribunal be instituted. But, 
Sir, that is not a matter on which the 
Judges of Ireland can speak judicially. 
That is really a political and not a judi- 
cial matter, and it is one upon which 
Parliament must exercise a supreme 
judgment; and the position of Parlia- 
ment would be a ludicrous position, and 
it would be an unmanly abandonment 
of duty, provided we believe the insti- 
tution of this tribunal to be necessary, 
and provided -we see no other or better 
means of accomplishment, were we to 
recede from that intention because of 
the opinion which the Judges of Ireland 
may have, or a large portion of them 
might entertain, as to the social, moral, 
and political effects it might produce. It 
is not the business of Judges to measure 
or to be responsible for the social and 
moral effects of legislation. It is the 
business of the Legislature, and we must 
take upon ourselves that responsibility. 
That being so, what is the position of 
my hon. and learned Friend? He ad- 
mitted that there were cases, and he did 
not say that they were few, in which the 
verdict of juries, in regard particularly 
to agrarian mattersin Ireland, had been 
against the evidence. Our contention is 
this—we can make it in cold blood, and 
what I desire is that the House shall 
consider and dispose of it in cold blood 
—that that is an evil for which we 
ought to adopt a remedy if we can, and 
that a special tribunal, if it will do no 
more—we believe it will do much more 
—but if it will do no more than secure 
that in that number of cases, not ap- 

ently inconsiderable, verdicts shall 
So hak crime shall be punished, right 
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shall be done where hitherto verdicts 
have not been had, where crime has 
hitherto not been punished, and where 
justice has not been done—that is an 
object which we may legitimately pur- 
sue, and let it be considered in Com- 
mittee on the Bill whether it ought not 
to be pursued. My hon. and learned 
Friend has spoken on a variety of sub- 
jects, with regard to which I am not 
inclined to follow him in detail. Re- 
specting the appeal from Resident Magis- 
trates, that is a question which is still 
open; but the Government themselves, 
with the full concurrence of the Viceroy, 
are prepared to propose what they think 
a safe, but, at the same time, an impor- 
tant change. With respect to intimida- 
tion, that is a point which has been 
touched on by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power). I listened with per- 
fect and entire respect to the remarks 
which he made upon it. The question 
of the definition of intimidation is, of 
course, a fair question for the Committee 
on the Bill; but this I am bound to say— 
that it would be inconsistent in us to 
provide that while the Bill should con- 
tinue to strike at intimidation, it should 
not strike at incitement to intimidation. 
To this demand it is quite impossible to 
accede. In our opinion, not only is 
incitement to intimidation, especially if 
addressed to large masses, and with in- 
fluence at its back, not only is it a thing 
to be included as well as intimidation, 
but it is a thing of far greater responsi- 
bility, and far greater legal and moral 
guilt than the mere execution of intimi- 
dation which has been inspired and sug- 
gested from higher quarters. As Ihave 
said, I do not think it is necessary for 
me to dwell further on the particulars of 
the Bill. What I do wish to accomplish 
is to make some kind of appeal to all 
such Members of the House, and espe- 
cially to all persons inclined to object to 
this Bill—to make an appeal to such per- 
sons as may be inclined to listen. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) introduced 
his Motion last night in a very interest- 
ing—I own I think in a highly and per- 
haps unnecessarily rhetorical, but a very 
interesting and eloquent speech—and 
many more interesting and eloquent 
speeches of the same kind, I have no 
doubt, probably may be made upon the 
subject. But last week, when we were 
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upon the second reading of the Bill, I 
with pleasure acknowledged the reason- 
ableness of the disposition that had been 
shown on the part of the opponents of 
the Bill. I can perfectly understand 
their objections to the Bill from their 
point of view. Ican understand their 
feeling the necessity, from their point of 
view, which is the opposite of ours, the 
necessity of delivering a most deliberate 
and determined protest against the Bill. 
Above all, I can understand their pur- 
suing fair and detailed arguments, so far 
as they may find it necessary, against 
the several provisions of the Bill when 
we get into Committee. But, Sir, if I 
may judge from the speech I have just 
heard, and from the introductory speech 
in the debate from the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, it seems as if some Gentle- 
men were inclined—I do not know from 
deliberate purpose or not — were in- 
clined to enter upon a great prolongation 
of this, and possibly of some other 
similar debates ; and the question I put 
to them is this—Is there any conceivable 
good to be derived from such prolonga- 
tion? Certainly, there is no such good 
to be derived from prolonged debates 
upon the general subjects of what 
I may call historical subjects of Irish 
policy. There is no good to be derived 
from them in the case of the great 
mass of Members in this House re- 
presenting Ireland and representing 
Scotland, desirous, if they can, to do 
something on behalf of those two na- 
tions. There is no desire for prolonga- 
tion on behalf of those Irish Members 
who think it necessary that a Bill of 
this kind should be passed; but ought 
there to be such a desire on the part of 
those Irish Members who object to the 
Bill? Ido not suspect the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, I assure 
you, of harbouring in his heart any- 
thing further than what he has disclosed 
to us to-day. But I must say, unless 
there be here persons whose deliberate 
desire it is to exasperate animosity be- 
tween England and Ireland, I hold that 
they ought to concur with the Govern- 
ment in wishing to restrain these dis- 
cussions within moderate limits. They 
ean do nothing, Sir, but raise excited 
passion. Appeals were made to the 
Government to recede from this Bill ; but 
those who make those appeals must know 
quite as well as the Government that an 
answer—an affirmative answer—to such 
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appeals is totally impossible—impossible 
in principle, impossible in duty, impos- 
sible in eonscience, impossible in fact, 
because a Government capable of intro- 
ducing such a Bill, and of abandoning 
it, must, ought, and would, in a few 
days cease to be. Sir, I must humbly 
submit that we have very important 
Irish Business to transact outside the 
limits of this Bill. I must now ask for 
the abbreviation of its discussion in 
detail. Take, for example, the argu- 
ment just delivered by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tipperary on the 
Press of Ireland —a most legitimate 
argument, in my opinion, for him to 
make upon the question of the Press 
Clause; but he makes it now naturally 
without result, without attaining any 
practical purpose. I am not asking for 
the cutting short of the discussion on 
the clauses of this Bill; but I am be- 
seeching and entreating hon. Members 
to consider for a moment whether any 
good is to be gained by the prolongation 
of debates on the historical aspects of 
Irish policy, and of the relations between 
the two countries. Surely, Sir, the fact 
of the dependence of the Arrears Bill, 
with which it is impossible for us to 
make further progress until we have 
despatched the stage we are now ap- 
proaching in Committee onthe Prevention 
of Crime Bill, ought to weigh on the 
minds of those who are opposed to the 
present Bill. Every one of them, I be- 
lieve, without exception, wishes for the 
Arrears Bill—most of them wish very 
fervently for the Arrears Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
said to us that if we would only leave it 
to him and those who are with him they 
would settle the Arrears Question. But 
then, Sir, he has indicated, in some faint 
degree, the manner in which it would be 
settled. The hon. Gentleman quotes the 
authority of Lynch Law, and he has some 
respect for Lynch Law. [Mr. Ditton : In 
California.] I entirely agree with him. 
I have a very considerable respect for 
Lynch Law. But I have always under- 
stood Lynch Law is the law which is 
allowed to prevail in a country where 
there is no other law whatever. There 
is this difference between the case of 
Lynch Law and no law; but I am averse 
to quote Lynch Law as an apology for in- 
troducing something very like Lynch 
Law into what, after all, is a civilized 
country with a legal system in part, and, 
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I believe, in the main good, but, at any 
rate, capable of being directed to the 
best interests of society. Therefore, we 
cannot proceed in that way ; and we must 
proceed with the measures before Parlia- 
ment. It is admitted that thousands 
and tens of thousands of the very poorest 
and most destitute of the people of Ire- 
land are dependent on the passing of 
that Arrears Bill for obtaining a hope of 
comfort and settled peace and tranquillity. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) reminded us, with great 
appropriateness, I think yesterday, that 
every day the six months’ equity of re- 
demption is expiring for some of those 
persons. Now, I appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men who sit in that part of the House— 
I do not seek to limit the vehemence of 
their protests—I do not say a word 
against their discussing the Bill in detail 
in Committee ; but, under these circum- 
stances, is it right for them, or right for 
any of us, that we should needlessly 
prolong, by discussions essentially retro- 
spective and historical, the stages of this 
Bill? I say, protest as youlike. I say, 
condemn the Government as you please. 
Put no limits upon the undoubted politi- 
cal title you enjoy to canvass freely their 
conduct, and to pronounce upon it what 
sentence you wish ; but do not, I beseech 
you, obstruct the passage of this Bill, or 
give a title to any other person to obstruct 
the passage of any other Bill which you 
yourselves regard as of vital importance 
to the country. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he felt it neces- 
sary, on account of his connection with 
the City of Dublin, to say a few words on 
the part of his fellow-citizens with re- 
spect to the recent awful crime which 
had been perpetrated in the Phonix 
Park. The universal spontaneous feel- 
ing was throughout Ireland one of horror 
and indignation; but it was especially 
so in the Metropolis of the country. He 
had had the privilege of knowing the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish, and he 
had always been struck with the care 
and untiring energy with which he dis- 
charged his public duties, and the un- 
varying good temper and good humour 
which he displayed. The only thing 
that clouded the universal indignation 
felt _ that terrible oe was the 

ar surprise and disappointment 
cabeenhter the fruitless efforts of the 
expensive and useless executive in dis- 
covering the criminals. So ominous were 
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the prophetic threatenings before the ter- 
ribletragedy occurred that theairof Dub- 
lin was filled with them. People seemed 
to know that something was going to 
happen. Within the precincts of the 
Castle itself it was said—‘‘ Wait a while; 
there is worse to come.” These gloomy 
pee were very general, and 
mixed with fears for the public security. 
When the crime was perpetrated the 
people who had been disappointed at 
the course the Government were taking 
—people who had been disappointed, 
discredited, if not disgraced, and who 
had been cast down up to that moment 
—became after it jocular in their de- 
meanour, if not triumphant in their 
conversation. It reminded him of the 
English Monarch who would not order 
the assassination of Thomas a ’Beckett, 
but said—‘* Who will rid me of this ter- 
rible priest ?”” In the same way there 
were men in Ireland who would not 
counsel revenge, but said—‘‘Oh, the 
shadow is coming.’”’ He would now 
just say a word in defence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon). He did not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister was fair to his hon. Friend. 
His hon. Friend had said that it was 
acknowledged by the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Foster) that 
the existing law worked injustice, and 
his hon. Friend had said no more than 
that such injustice was an outrage, and 
that evictions for unfair rents were out- 
rages. The right hon. Gentleman was 
scarcely ingenuous in his criticism of his 
hon. Friend’s speech. ‘The arguments 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland 
in favour of the Bill were flimsy and 
illusory. He (Mr. Dawson) asked the 
House to remember that the terms “ law 
and order”’ had a widely different mean- 
ing in Ireland from what they had in 
England—law emanated from the Go- 
vernment, but order must come from 
the people ; and if there were no connec- 
tion between Government and people 
law and order could not be expected to 
flourish in a country. In England there 
was, but in Ireland there was not such 
a connection. He was connected not with 
agrarian interests, but with towns and 
municipalities ; and he could tell the 
House that even if the agrarian question 
were settled, there would remain seeds 
of discontent in the towns owing to that 
divorce between the Government and the 
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people of which he had spoken. When 
the recent terrible tragedy occurred, the 
very last person to be informed of it was 
the Chief Magistrate of the chief city in 
the country. Even the common con- 
stable received a notification of the oc- 
currence before the Lord Mayor. That 
was the respect shown by the Castle 
authorities for the citizens and their re- 

resentatives. The argument of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland on the new 
powers to be given to the Irish Judges 
derived from the trial of Election Peti- 
tions was baseless, because the change 
in that case was only from trial by one 
tribunal without a jury to another also 
without a jury, and bore no analogy to 
the subversion of the Constitution which 
was involved in the abolition of trial by 
jury in criminal cases. If the argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland was a good 
one in favour of the abolition of the jury 
system, juries should also be done away 
with in this country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also made a 
suggestion which really meant that juries 
should be packed. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he did 
not propose a plan of selection, but a 
higher rating qualification for jurors. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that amounted 
to precisely the same thing. He had 
himself seen in the Court in Dublin the 
official produce a roll with the jurors 
marked ‘‘ good”? and “ bad,’ and pro- 
ceed to call them according to his dis- 
cretion, the good juror being the man 
of property, and the bad the poor man. 
But all this was no reason for dealing 
with the jury system in the sweeping 
manner proposed by the Act. Was it the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s intention 
to go back and sow the seeds of renewed 
distrust in the Government? He was 
astonished that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was the pillar of the 
law in Ireland, should lay down such 
propositions. As regarded the Resident 
Magistrates, it seemed to him that the 
bureaucracy of the Castle were, if not 
ignorant of, at any rate ignoring the 
law. For what purpose were Resident 
Magistrates created in Ireland? That 
purpose seemed to have been forgotten, 
for a satrap under the Persian dominion 
could not be more powerful than were 
those magistrates now in Ireland. The 


Act of William IV. said that, owing to 
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the disturbances which had taken place 
from the non-residence of magistrates, 
it was legal from time to time to appoint 
Resident Magistrates, and to dismiss or 
remove them. They were to be ordi- 
nary Justices of the Peace, whose duty 
it was only to sit on the Bench and 
adjudicate on the cases brought before 
them. It had never been intended 
that they should contract a close con- 
nection with the police, assume the 
duties of Crown prosecutor, or act under 
the domination of the paid officers of 
the Crown. But their functions now 
seemed to include police duties as well 
as those of Justices. The people of Ire- 
land absolutely refused to have their 
liberties handed over to the mercy of 
those Resident Magistrates, who were, 
as a rule, men possessing no qualifica- 
tions, but were of good position, and 
appointed simply on that account. In- 
stead of being men of pronounced 
ability and highly qualified, they were 
men who had been unsuccessful in 
other professions, men of mean intel- 
lect, and so ignorant in many cases that 
they would not be able, under the sys- 
tem of competitive examinations, to fill 
the meanest office in the Civil Service. 
The Law Officers of the Crown, and, 
indeed, the whole Executive, had basely 
betrayed not only the interests of Ire- 
land, but the interests of the Imperial 
Government. The people thoroughly 
distrusted these Resident Magistrates, 
and, indeed, the whole administration 
of justice. How could it be wondered 
that in such a condition of public feel- 
ing, individuals from the dregs of the 
population should find opportunity for 
forwarding their criminal projects? 
Men talked of assassins from America, 
but there were people in Ireland low 
and bad enough for any deed. The Bill 
contained three main proposals, all of 
which were calculated to create distrust. 
It proposed to hand over certain powers 
to the Judges. That was met with dis- 
trust on the part of the Judges. Then it 
proposed to give certain powers to Resi- 
dent Magistrates. That created distrust 
on the part of the Irish people; and, 
thirdly, it proposed to refuse to allow 
trial by jury, and that showed the dis- 
trust that existed in the mind of the 
country as regarded the people of that 
country. tate they were going to 
govern the country according to prin- 
ciples of justice, the sooner they gave 
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up Ireland the better. The course which 
had been adopted with regard to the 
Irish Press had been one-sided in the 
extreme. If the Executive was going to 
ut down newspapers for violence of 
anguage, why did they not prosecute 
The Daily Express? A member of the 
Dublin Corporation, a Conservative, 
ventured recently to express some sym- 
pathy with the tenants, and to condemn 
the landlords for absenteeism, while 
draining the country of its heart’s blood. 
The Datly Express, under the nose of the 
Castle and the champion of the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in referring 
to this speech, said—‘‘ Will a landlord 
deal with him?” and went on to re- 
commend that he should be avoided, 
starved, and ruined. It was said that 
the system of “ Boycotting ” ought to 
be put down with a strong hand in Ire- 
land ; but when so much condemnation 
was lavished upon “ Boycotting” it 
ought to be remembered that it was the 
Prime Minister himself who sowed the 
seeds of this system by his reference, 
long before the term ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ had 
been heard of, to the probability of ex- 
clusive dealing being resorted to. In 
his (Mr. Dawson’s) opinion, that system 
was one of the most harmless and peace- 
able and legal that could be devised for 
counteracting the fierce land hunger 
that prevailed in that country? Those 
who adopted that system did not shoot 
men or mutilate beasts; but they let the 
offenders go their way, and would have 
nothing to do with them. It came ill 
from England to cry out against ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting,” because its whole social system, 
with its exclusiveness and its trades’ 
unions, was founded upon it ; it had been 
resorted to by the Anti-Corn Law 
League. [Mr. Jonny Bricut: No!] He 
(Mr. Dawson) would refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to the verses of Ebenezer 
Elliot, printed under its auspices, for 
proof of | his assertion. The Land League 
had discouraged intimidation; it had 
confined its advice with regard to the 
treatment of land-grabbers to ‘‘ have 
nothing to do with them.” The same 
thing was done in the clubs of London. 
They ‘‘ Boyeotted” a man whom they 
did not like. The recent blackballing of 
candidates at the Reform Club was only 
a form of ‘‘ Boycotting.”” He, however, 
had never been an advocate of ‘ Boy- 
cotting;’’ all he had asked the House 
to do was to give a vote to the Irish 
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9 By giving the artizans of Eng- 
and a vote, Parliament had provided a 
safety-valve for the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people ; but they sternly refused to 
provide it for Ireland. If it were pos- 
sible for Parliament to deprive the lower 
classes in England of their vote we 
should soon have carbonari of our own 
in this country. In his opinion, the 
clauses of the Bill which gave the police 
ower to arrest strangers would be use- 
ess and dangerous. Assassins could 
keep out of sight until their opportunity 
arrived, and then spring from the ground 
with the terrible instruments of dia- 
bolical crime. The only effects of the 
clause would be to bring this country 
into collision with the great Republic 
across the Atlantic, and to counteract all 
that he and others had done towards 
bringing about an industrial exhibition 
in Dublin. It would be a terrible degra- 
dation for this great Empire if it was 
forced to descend to the wretched Con- 
tinental system of passports to enable 
strangers to visit a peaceful exhibition 
in the City of Dublin. This Bill would 
not restore peace. Only would they have 
peace in Ireland when the laws made by 
the people were observed by the people, 
because they were enforced with their 
consent; and until this occurred they 
would not have, and could not expect, 
law, order, and contentment in the land. 
On the whole, therefore, he must offer 
his strenuous opposition to the Bill. 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
no man could have listened to the 
speech of the Prime Minister that 
morning without understanding in some 
degree its deep passion and feeling. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon), on the contrary, 
was pre-eminently sad, and one that 
must have been listened to with great 
sorrow. No wonder that it had inflicted 
great grief upon the Prime Minister, 
and that he had described it as heart- 
breaking. It was a strange and dire 
result of the incidents of the last fort- 
night. It threw a strange light upon 
what had taken place with regard to 
the arrangements as respected the libera- 
tions from Kilmainham, that directly 
that Bill was before the House the ill- 
omened alliance was absolutely broken 
up, and that the Government had only 
succeeded in deposing the late Leader 
of the Land League Party and placing 
in his stead a new Leader more resolute 
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and more powerful than his Predecessor. 
It was not for the first time that the 
words, ill-considered as they were, of 
the Prime Minister came back to him, 
with an interpretation which was their 
legitimate and right interpretation—an 
interpretation which had been full of 

eril to Ireland. The Prime Minister, 
in his speech, denied that he had ever 
vindicated ‘‘ Boycotting;” but the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that he vin- 
dicated ‘‘exclusive dealing.” ‘‘ Exclusive 
dealing’’ were the words used by the 
Prime Minister ; but what was exclusive 
dealing? It was “ Boycotting.” ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting "’ was exclusive dealing orga- 
nized. Just as the Prime Minister had 
spoken of evictions being so many sen- 
tences of death, and just as that had 
done great mischief all over Ireland, so 
he (Mr. Edward Clarke) believed that 
the phrase ‘‘ exclusive dealing” had been 
translated in the strongest language, 
and followed by the darkest deeds that 
ever disgraced the cause of the Land 
League. He differed from those among 
whom he sat in the view he took of the 
Coercion Bill of last year and of the 
present Bill. If the Amendment stood 
alone as a proposition, every Member 
of the House would readily support it ; 
but he could not vote for it, because it 
was not an Amendment containing in- 
structions to the Committee, but would 
defeat the Bill altogether. The Bill was 
a Ministerial Bill, and upon the Go- 
vernment must rest the responsibility, 
and it ought to be left with them. They 
were told by the Prime Minister the 
Bill was not prepared in a hurry owing 
to a recent event; on the contrary, they 
were told the Bill was deliberately con- 
sidered before that event, and the Govern- 
ment demanded this Bill to strengthen 
their hands. The responsibility for the 
Bill rested with the Government, who 
stated that the powers asked for were 
necessary, and he was not prepared to 
vote against their request. But while 
he would not take the responsibility of 
voting against the Government, nothing 
should induce him to vote in favour of 
the Bill, which involved a far greater 
infraction of public liberty than its pre- 
decessor of last year, for which he voted 
with reluctance, and to his great regret 
ever since. The Government, however, 
told them they could not carry on the 
Government at all, unless they were in- 


trusted with the powers asked for, which 
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they deemed to be necessary. They had 
carefully prepared the Bill, and, from 
what fell from the lips of the Prime 
Minister, they attached great importance 
to it, and they intended to stand by its 
proposals. Apart from the details of 
the Bill, he, as a Constitutional lawyer, 
desired to see liberty preserved, as far 
as possible, from the arbitrary inter- 
ference of the Government; and there 
were one or two matters to which he 
wished to allude. It was not that he be- 
lieved no Bill to be necessary that he ob- 
jected to it. On the contrary, he believed 
a Bill of some such sort was necessary 
months ago. Six months ago somethin 

very far short of the proposals contain 

in this Bill might have secured the 
reign of law and order in Ireland. He 
said to his constituents four and a-half 
months ago that there were two mat- 
ters which ought to have been dealt 
with by the Government long ago. 
Trial by jury had become a mere form. 
In some form or another a substitute 
ought to have been found for trial by 
jury in Ireland. He thought the proper 
substitute was, not the changing of the 
venue and so forth, but the substitution 
of persons of responsibility and judicial 
experience to deal with the cases brought 
before them. He, therefore, approved 
of the provision affecting the Judges. 
There was another matter to which he 
had referred over and over again. The 
great cause of the paralysis of the law 
in Ireland came from this—that they 
had not immediate powers of dealing 
with the smaller crimes which go to 
support this practice of ‘ Boycotting.”’ 
In the matter of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ it was 
well known that people agreed together 
to prevent others doing lawful acts ; but 
it was no use to attempt to deal with 
such cases, because of the want of a 
summary process. Conspiracy was a 
Common Law offence, not a statutable 
offence. There must be some extension 
of summary jurisdiction, although he 
could not help saying that he hoped the 
House would never be persuaded to ac- 
cept the clumsily-drawn provision of 
Section 4 of that remarkable Bill. Why 
was it that he objected to the Bill? The 
main ground was this. It was, from 
beginning to end, the creation practically 
of a despotism—the placing of despotic 


power in the hands of a single person. 


The Lord Lieutenant, by this Bill, could 
proclaim a district ; the Lord Lieutenant 
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might issue warrants; and the Lord 
Lieutenant could do this and that; in 
fact, there was scarcely a clause in the 
Bill which did not turn upon the name of 
the Lord Lieutenantof Ireland, and which 
did not invest him with absolute despotic 
ower. It might be necessary that Ire- 
and should be submitted to this despotic 
power by the absolute suspension of the 
safeguards of the law, and he was not 
quite sure that he should object to it if 
they had an administrative despotism. 
But his greatest objection to the Bill was 
that it established a political, a Party des- 
potiam, and he thought that the gravest 
anger of the Bill wasthatit put arbitrary 
power in the hands of a single individual 
who was a Member of the Cabinet and 
of the Party now in power, but who 
could not, oddly enough, be brought 
into direct responsibility to that House. 
Now, he would say of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan), who had courage- 
ously undertaken his post, that he 
had never seen on the Treasury Bench 
one more amply qualified to represent 
a public office than he was; but, at the 
same time, he was not a Member of 
the Cabinet, and he was not respon- 
sible for the policy of the Cabinet. 
He could not, therefore, consent to 
give his vote for a Bill which created 
despotic power, and gave Ireland into 
the hands of a single Minister of the 
Crown who was a Member of the 
Cabinet. Such a power would be dan- 
nen in the hands of any Government ; 
ut it was more than dangerous in the 
hands of the present Government. The 
House had already intrusted great 
powers to the Government. Last Ses- 
sion they gave the Government power 
to imprison without trial upon sus- 
picion ; they were practically asking for 
the same power now, and more; for, 
whereas under the Act of last Session 
a person reasonably suspected of crime 
might be imprisoned, under the 14th 
and 15th sections of this Bill persons 
reasonably suspected of knowing some- 
one else who had committed a cri- 
minal or illegal act might be sent to 
gaol and kept there to give evidence 
until the criminal was caught. How 
was the Bill of last year used? It was 
not used frankly and fairly. It was 
lainly avowed in October by the Presi- 
ent of the Board of Trade that the 
Land League was not suppressed ata 
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certain time, because it would have pre- 
vented a measure of Land Reform bein 
carried out; it was desirable it edi 
be continued until the Land Act was 
passed. Had theAct for the Protection 
of Person and Property been put into 
force without delay, it would, he be- 
lieved, have crippled the efforts of the 
Land League, the Leaders of which were 
actually not afraid to stand up in that 
House and almost pledge themselves 
that, if their terms were met, outrages 
and disorder would cease in Ireland; 
but a different policy was pursued, and, 
consequently, month after month passed 
and the tale of outrages grew greater. 
It was not until after the passing of the 
Land Act that the Protection of Person 
and Property Act was vigorously ad- 
ministered, though it had been asked 
for on the ground that its immediate 
operation was necessary for the support 
of law and order; and why was it then 
so administered ? Because thereby the 
Government hoped to secure success for 
their latest legislative achievement— 
namely, the Land Act. He did not 
think that a Government who were 
capable of such conduct, and who had so 
dealt with that House and the country, 
deserved to be intrusted with further 
coercive powers. [Sir Wim Har- 
court: Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said ‘ Hear, 
hear!” and he (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
was glad to learn that he agreed with 
him, and presumed he would vote 
against the Bill. They had been told 
that that Bill and the measure dealing 
with arrears were two branches of a 
living whole. It was true that such an 
interpretation had been repudiated by 
the ‘Trish Members; but, surely, the 
Government was here trying to do that 
in which it had failed over and over 
again, and which was destined once 
more to fail. The one Bill was ex- 
travagant in concession and the other 
extravagant in coercion, a measure 
which was not strong, but simply one 
of extravagant violence. While, on the 
one hand, their concessions blunted the 
edge of the weapon which they were 
asking the House to give them, on 
the other, the very demand for that 
weapon took away from their concession 
all character of grace. The Arrears of 
Rent Bill was an injustice to the tax- 
payers, being intended to subsidize the 

and League by paying the debts of 
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eople who had allowed themselves to 
be terrorized over by that organization. 
The honest tenant who had paid his 
rent would now regret the money, for 
the dishonest tenant was to have his 
debts paid for him out of the taxes of 
this country. The result of that would 
be that Irish tenants would feel and 
say that the Land League had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining for them a grant of 
money from the Government. It was 
because the Government were extrava- 
gant in their concessions that all their 
pretence of coercion must fail. The 
Government had stated that they would 
stand by their Bill, and with their strong 
Parliamentary majority the Government 
could, no doubt, get any power they 
chose to demand; but he should refuse 
the responsibility of giving his vote in 
favour of a measure which involved 
a serious and unnecessary interference 
with public liberty, and which he was 
satisfied would be wholly ineffective in 
the hands of the present Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had never 
heard in that House a speech more cal- 
culated to drive away any sympathy for 
the cause advocated than the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon). He (Mr. Ander- 
son) would confess that he was one who 
had considerable sympathy with the cause 
of those who sought to refuse coercive 
powers ; yet if he thought that the sen- 
timent and the spirit of that speech re- 
presented the spirit in which the Irish 
people intended to receive all attempts 
at conciliation from the people of Great 
Britain, he would be, unfortunately, 
forced to the conclusion that there was 
very little left for the Irish people but 
martial law. But he did not Pelieve 
that the spirit of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech really was the spirit of the Irish 
poonts. It might be that of a very few; 
ut he would far rather take the spirit 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell), or that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), which they heard 
yesterday, to be the real expression of 
Irish feeling, than the speech they had 
heard to-day. He had heard with very 
great satisfaction, from the Prime Mi- 
nister, a few days ago, the statement 
that this Bill did not owe its origin to 
the foul crimes in the Phosnix Park the 
other day. That statement was made 
in the most unqualified manner; and he 
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hoped it would set aside for ever any 
possible allegation that, prior to the 
Phoenix Pak dideder, there was any 
apathy or indifference on the part of 

er Majesty’s Government to all the 
former murders of ordinary people, such 
as the murder of persons like Mr. Her- 
bert and Mrs. Smythe, and that it had 
only been when one of their own Mem- 
bers on the Front Bench was aimed at 
that they had ventured to bring in a Bill 
of this kind. The Prime Minister’s as- 
surance ended that, and he was very glad 
of it; but he must yet confess he did not 
greatly like this Coercion Bill. There 
were many things in it which were very 
far wrong. Indeed, he was afraid it 
would tend to drive back the tide of 
popular feeling in Ireland, which was 
decidedly setting in our favour, and 
which the great crime in the Phonix 
Park only made stronger than before. 
He believed that if they had persevered 
in the policy of conciliation, and had 
not attempted a coercive policy, the 
tide of friendship would have set more 
strongly still towards us. Even if the 
Government thought it necessary to 
strengthen the powers of the Executive 
Government in some way or other, they 
might have done it by a milder measure 
than this, which he regarded as nearly 
the most stringent Coercion Bill the Go- 
vernment could pass. He hailed the 
measures of conciliation that were an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister. He 
hailed as a new hope for Ireland the 
change that was made, even while fol- 
lowed by the retirement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and he only re- 
gretted that the conciliation had been so 
long in coming. In his opinion, it should 
have come long ago. There was a time 
when it might have come as an act of 
grace, and might have been received as 
an act of grace, and without any suspi- 
cion of weakness or defeat. That time 
was when the Land Act was passed. 
At that time, on the 17th of August 
last, he (Mr. Anderson) stood up alone 
among the English Members in that 
House, and implored the Government 
to send a message of mercy to Ireland 
along with their message of peace. He 
implored them to give Ireland a large- 
hearted order of release for those who 
were in prison under suspicion. That 
advice was not taken; it was rejected 
with scorn. If the advice had been 
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taken, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork would not have been put in prison ; 
the ‘‘no rent” manifesto would not have 
been issued; and the Fenjan element in 
the agitation, which grew to so great 
power during the imprisonment of the 
milder agitators, would not have gone 
on triumphant, and they wo@jd not have 
seen the great crisis that they had re- 
cently passed through. There was a 
golden opportunity then; but it was 
thrown away. Even now it was better 
to give it than not give it at all. Though 
it was tardy, he would be pleased if it 
should come. In regard to the Bill, he 
admitted some measure against crime 
might be necessary. He had voted for 
the second reading; and he would not 
oppose going into Committee, in the 
hope that some Amendments might 
yet be granted; but if no Amendments 
were granted, if there was no conces- 
sion made, as to the very strong in- 
roads on Constitutional right which 
were at present exhibited in the Bill, 
he should certainly feel bound, reluct- 
antly, to oppose the Bill on its sub- 
sequent stage. The proposed suspen- 
sion of trial by jury he could not think 
necessary ; it was really so great an 
inroad on Constitutional right that he 
felt very great difficulty in agreeing 
to that part of the measure. Before 
attempting it, they should have been 
content to try some reform in the jury 
system of Ireland. He himself had once 
had the opinion—and a great many 
ee were of opinion still—that the 

rish people were hardly ripe for trial by 
jury ; but there had lately been issued a 
Report by the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the jury system of Ireland, 
and after reading that Report, which 
he had done carefully, his opinion was 
rather, not that it was wonderful that so 
many failures of the jury system in Ire- 
land should have occurred, but that there 
should be any convictions got at all. 
The system was altogether defeetive and 
wrong, and that Report showed the de- 
fects of the system. There was first of 
all the panel to be selected, and the se- 
lection of that panel was most absurd, 
the exemptions being most ill-judged 
and extensive. Even a civil engineer 
was not liable to serve on a jury; and 
why a civil engineer should be exempted 
from service on a jury he could not 
understand. There wern other exemp- 
tions which tended to aggravate the 
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evil. Then there was a very slight fine 
that could be imposed for non-attend- 
ance; and in Ireland anyone who 
could afford it at all would much rather 
risk the payment of the small fine 
than serve on a jury, which in Ireland 
was regarded as invidious and even 
dangerous. Worse than that, not only 
was the fine very small; but it was 
never exacted in those cases where they 
were able to find a juror for an absentee. 
These were circumstances which tended 
to reduce the jury to one level—the 
level of the lowest and poorest class of 
those who were entitled to serve on a 
jury at all. Then, when they had got 
the list made up, there were a certain 
number selected to serve upon Grand 
Juries, and others to serve on special 
juries, and these were all exempt from 
serving on a common jury ; so that there 
were all sorts of aggravated means of 
reducing the intelligence of the common 
jury. Then there was an extensive right 
of challenge. An accused person had 
the right, in a case of felony, of no less 
than 20 challenges. The result was that 
a man about to be tried had very nearly 
the selection of his own jury. Mr. 
Justice Barry had represented this sys- 
tem as weeding out the intelligence of 
the jury, and Lord O’ Hagan had called 
it emasculating the panel. In fact, it 
reduced the common jury to such a mea- 
sure of want of intelligence that the 
wonder was that trial by jury should 
succeed at all. He thought it was only 
the duty of the Government, as soon as 
this Report of the Lords’ Committee 
came out, to have legislated on the re- 
commendations it contained. While that 
Committee recommended a great many 
alterations, such as he had described, an 
alteration of the qualification and of the 
exemptions, insistence upon a smart fine 
fornon-attendance, andthe endeavouring 
in every way to bring greater variety of 
occupation and employment to be repre- 
sented upon the jury, the Lords’ Com- 
mittee carefully abstained from recom- 
mending the suspension of trial by jury. 
The Government, however, instead of 
following the recommendations of the 
Lords’ Committee, had set them aside, 
and had taken a line which the Com- 
mittee did not recommend—suspension 
of trial by jury altogether. The Com- 
mittee reported— 

‘Only as the last resort, and in the view 
of a national emergency, could we bring our- 
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gue to contemplate so serious an innova- 
on. 

The Government, however, had not only 
brought themselves to contemplate it, 
but they had set themselves to the pur- 
pose of carrying it out. There was an- 
other reform not advocated by the Lords’ 
Committee, which he (Mr. Anderson) 
thought might be tried in Ireland with 
very great advantage. He did not un- 
derstand why they had such reverence 
for a unanimous verdict—for a unani- 
mous jury. They allowed the opinion 
of one man to override the opinion of 
11 men. That, he thought, was not a 
sensible course to take, and it was pe- 
culiarly unworkable in such a country 
as Ireland. They had in Scotland a 
wholly different system. He did not, 
however, intend to advocate that, be- 
cause it went to another and the op- 
posite extreme. In place of requiring 
a@ unanimous verdict from a jury of 
12, they had a jury of 15, and they 
allowed a majority of 8 to convict. 
They had heard a good deal of late in 
the House of the mighty issues that 
might be decided by a simple majority of 
1; but he did not think any hon. 
Member ever quoted the instance of the 
Scottish jury in support of that position. 
That, however, was the other extreme. 
But there was another plan, which he 
thought they might try—that of a three- 
fourths or a two-thirds majority, which 
he thought might work very well in jury 
trials in Ireland. By effecting these 
various amendments on the jury sys- 
tem, he thought it would have been far 
better for the Government to endeavour 
to carry out an improved system of trial 
in Ireland, in place of making so great 
an inroad on Constitutional right as sus- 
pending jury trial altogether. There 
were one or two other points in the Bill 
he did not greatly like—such as the 
suppression of public meeting and the 
suppression of the Press. These were 
measures that he did not believe were 
calculated to pacify Ireland. They were 
calculated to drive under the surface 
things it was better they should have on 
the surface; and he hoped some change 
would be made in these respects before 
they came to the final passing of the 
Bill. He intended not to vote against 
the Bill going into Committee; but it 
was in the hope that the Government 
would allow very considerable Amend- 
ments to be made. 
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Mr. H.8. NORTHOOTE said, that in 
the small hours of yesterday morning 
there were great cheers from below the 
Gangway when the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the Arrears of Rent Bill 
would be taken at 2 o’clock yesterday ; 
but he should like to ask hon. Gentle- 
men upon what |principle they thought 
this Bill was introduced? Did they be- 
lieve it was introduced by the Prime 
Minister in consequence of a pressing 
necessity, or did they believe it was in- 
troduced as a sop to the Conservative 
Opposition ?—because, if it was intro- 
duced in consequence of a pressing ne- 
cessity, any postponement of it from 
one day to another could only be re- 
garded as a victory of the Government 
over themselves. If, on the other hand, 
the Bill was introduced merely as a sop 
to the Conservative Opposition, then the 
position of the Government was not a 
very creditable one, because they had 
declared that the Bill was introduced in 
consequence of a pressing necessity, the 
truth, however, being that it was intro- 
duced to satisfy their political opponents. 
He believed, however, there was a dis- 
agreeable and painful necessity—a case 
which they all felt to be a painful neces- 
sity—and, therefore, because he had 
that belief, he would support the Go- 
vernment. He made a special appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
on the Ministerial side of the House, if 
they made up their minds to support the 
Bill at all, to support it cordially, and 
his reason for doing so was this—it was 
perfectly notorious that the whole origin 
of the present troublous state of Ireland 
was the support which the insurrection- 
ary movement derived from American 
sources. As to hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway on the Opposition side of 
the House, he did not think that they 
knew any more than other hon. Mem- 
bers in the House what was the real 
feeling of the Government in America 
or of non-Irish Americans. He (Mr. 
Northcote) had‘ passed some years of 
his life in the United States, and had 
spent the last Parliamentary Recess 
there; and he had endeavoured, as 
far as he could, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the general state of pub- 
lic feeling there. Our relations with 
the United States were at the present 
moment most cordial, and we could not 
expect any more substantial aid from 
them than they had already given us; 
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for the Government of the United States 
had done, and he believed was doing, 
all that iay in its power to facilitate the 
work of Her Majesty’s Government in 
maintaining law and order in Ireland. 
But it was obvious that the United 
States Government could not prevent 
the sending of money from America 
over to Ireland to support the Land 
League. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) yesterday referred to 
the public feeling in America with re- 
gard to Ireland. He stated that a 
large public meeting was held in New 
York, which was attended by Democrats, 
Republicans, and men of leading in- 
fluence in the United States, at which 
an unanimous demand was made for an 
entire change of conduct on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government towards 
Ireland. He (Mr. Northcote) respect- 
fully differed from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Mayo with 
regard to the position of the persons 
who attended such meetings. They 
were either Democrats out of office or 
discontented Republicans seeking to ob- 
tain office; and their names had now 
ceased to have any real political sig- 
nification or influence in America. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He maintained that. He 
was perfectly certain of it. Since the 
time when General Grant ceased to be 
President, he had practically become an 
extinct voleano. He had become con- 
nected with commercial companies ; but 
he was no longer a political power in the 
United States. The language which 
had been held to him (Mr. Northcote) 
by American gentlemen was that, as far 
as they could judge, the opinion amongst 
Irishmen in America was that if in Ire- 
land they could for a short time longer 
defy the mild terrors of the existing 
Coercion Act, the Radical Party would 
Bre such pressure upon the Prime 

inister as would induce him to allow 
that Act to lapse. Events had some- 
what justified that opinion. Therefore, 
though it was open to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting below the Gangway opposite to 
vote for such Amendments as they 
thought desirable, he hoped that when 
the Bill was passed they would give the 
Government a genuine, loyal, and sub- 
stantial support in putting its provisions 
effectively in force. 

Mr. COHEN said, that, as the Re- 
presentative of a constituency (South- 
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wark) which contained a large number 
of Irishmen, while objecting to many of 
the provisions of the Bill, he intended 
to support its principle. At the same 
time, he would take that opportunity of 
stating his views of the general prin- 
ciple which he held to be applicable to 
legislation of a permanent character for 
Ireland. He believed that in local and 
non-Imperial matters the Irish should 
be allowed to govern themselves. But 
this was a measure of a different kind. 
The brilliant rhetoric in many of the 
speeches they had heard against the 
Bill only served to cover, while it 
adorned many political platitudes which 
had no logical bearing on the question 
under consideration. It would be ne- 
cessary to settle the Land Question at 
once, by applying the Land Act to all 
small tenancies, and to assist every 
tenant who could not pay to clear off 
his arrears. When tranquillity was re- 
stored to Ireland, the Legislature ought 
to accord to her a large and liberal 
measure of self-government. He was 
extremely surprised that a Constitu- 
tional lawyer like the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Edward 
Clarke) should have objected to the 
Bill, on the ground that it withdrew 
trial by jury; while, at the same time, 
he could give his assent to the procla- 
mation of martial law. With regard to 
the subject of the present Bill, the only 
question which presented itself was one 
of degree—Was there such a mass of 
undetected and unpunished crime and 
outrage as to demand the adoption of 
these extraordinary measures? His be- 
lief was that there was a necessity for 
the measure, as during the last year and 
a-half there had arisen a system of in- 
timidation which had deprived the great 
mass of the Irish people of any real 
feeling of security. He thought that 
system of intimidation had tended to 
disorganize the whole system of admi- 
nistration, and to demoralize the whole 
of the Irish people, and would do so 
further if it continued; and it was espe- 
cially because he believed intimidation 
required to be put down that he sup- 
ported the Bill. With respect to the 
clause bearing on that subject, he thought 
the definition of ‘‘ intimidation” would 
have to be altered in Committee. The 
same words found in the Law of Oon- 
spiracy might be inserted — namely, 
““acts of violence and intimidation ”— 
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without any attempt being made to de- 
fine intimidation. With regard to news- 
papers and public meetings, unless the 
clauses felating to their suppression 
were considerably modified, he feared 
it would be dangerous to express any 
political opinion in Ireland. He sup- 
ported the Bill, because he thought that 
intimidation, being a peculiar offence, 
required a peculiar remedy. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to be 
allowed to say a few words, because he 
was unable to agree with the great ma- 
jority of his hon. Friends sitting on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House as to 
that Bill. He concurred in much that 
had been said by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke) ; and he did not propose 
to do as the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) had done that day— 
namely, to speak against the Bill and 
promise to vote for it—a course that had 
more than once been followed by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
both in reference to that Bill and to 
some other matters. He could not sup- 
port the Bill, because he believed it 
would not be effective for the purpose for 
which it was intended, and because he 
had no confidence whatever in the man- 
ner in which it would be administered 
by the Government if they obtained it. 
When the Coercion Act of last Session 
was brought in, he stated that he would 
support it, simply because it was brought 
in by the responsible Government, who 
declared it to be necessary for preserving 
the peace of Ireland. But he had voted 
with considerable reluctance for it; and 
he did not propose any longer to be 
dragged at the chariot wheels of the 
Government in their policy of alternate 
coercion and concession. The Govern- 
ment obtained the powers they sought 
last year, and what had been the re- 
sult? Both in reference to the bitter 
and the sweet which they then presented 
to the House in either hand, as they 
did again now, their policy had been 
a lamentable and conspicuous failure. 
Neither had the one Bill which they in- 
troduced, nor the other, been followed 
by the results which they promised. 
On the contrary, Ireland was now in a 
greater state of rebellion and disorder 
than it was at the time when the Go- 
vernment asked for those powers last 
year. Again they came forward with 
this Coercion Bill, which was the bitter, 
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as their Arrears of Rent Bill was the 
sweet. Along with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth, he 
held that those two measures must be 
regarded as a whole, and as parts of a 
definite policy ; and he, for one, declined 
to give his assent to such a policy, 
fraught, as he believed it to be, with the 
gravest dangers. The Arrears of Rent 
Bill, introduced on lines totally un- 
familiar to the English people, was a 
measure which, so far from producing 
peace and satisfaction in Ireland, was 
only likely to increase the agitation in 
that country, and he thought justly to 
increase that agitation. The proper lines, 
in his view, on which to legislate were 
those sketched out by the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, and 
by the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), who proposed to 
afford facilities to the Irish tenant to 
become the owner of his holding; and 
until the Government grappled with that 
great question somewhat upon those 
lines there was no hope of a permanent 
settlement. Measures such as that in- 
troduced the other day would not serve 
to allay the dissatisfaction which existed, 
but to foster and increase it. Neither, as 
he had said, could he support the present 
Coercion Bill. To his mind, the great 
evil that existed with reference to crime 
in Ireland was the want of vigour which 
was displayed by the Irish Adminis- 
tration in putting the ordinary law into 
force. They had not sufficiently pro- 
tected those who had been disposed to 
render assistance to good government in 
Ireland. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Cohen) that the great mischief to be 
combated was not so much that crime 
was unpunished, as that it was unde- 
tected; and he failed to see that the 
provisions of this Bill would enable 
crime to be detected, or enable Judges 
or juries to obtain that amount of evi- 
dence without which no tribunal what- 
ever could find an accused person guilty. 
He looked upon the policy of the Go- 
vernment, in regard to Ireland, as a 
policy of unrest, not of peace. He could 
conceive nothing more mischievous thad 
this alternate concession and coercion ; 
and he declined any longer to bea party to 
it. Their policy had miserably failed, and 
he would recommend them to hand over 
the government of Ireland to someone 
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who would be better able to administer 
it. [ Laughter.) He knew perfectly well 
it was useless to expect that that sen- 
timent should meet with support from 
the present House of Commons. It was 
the custom of right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench to say—‘‘ If you do 
not have any confidence in us, why do 
you not move a Vote of Censure upon 
us and our policy?” But those right 
hon. Gentlemen had behind them a large 
and subservient majority, among whom 
were hon. Members who were not 
ashamed to speak one way and to vote 
another. While the Parliament was 
young, hon. Members, rather than risk an 
appeal to the country, were prepared to 
support the Government in any proposi- 
tion they made, however unpalatable it 
was to them; but as Parliament grew 
older, they would, perhaps, become more 
independent. Were hon. Members op- 
posite free to vote as they pleased, with- 
out fear of a Dissolution, even the pre- 
sent strong Administration would by this 
time have ceased to exist. There was, 
in his opinion, no hope of peace in Ire- 
land while they remained in Office, what- 
ever powers Parliament conferred upon 
them ; and, believing that, he declined 
to support the Bill now before the 
House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I regret exceedingly that I have not 
been able, through another appoint- 
ment, which I was not able to alter, to 
be in the House during the greater part 
of this discussion, and I regret it all the 
more when I find, on coming down to 
the House, that the first speech I have 
listened to is that which has been deli- 
vered by my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down (Mr. Kitchie). I share to a 
very great extent the sentiments of my 
hon. Friend when he says we have much 
to be dissatisfied with in the Irish policy 
and the administration of the Govern- 
ment; and, on the proper occasion, I 
shall be quite ready to express my 
grounds of dissatisfaction at some parts, 
and important parts, of their policy; 
but I think it would be a great mis- 
fortune if, at the present moment, there 
should seem to be an uncertain sound 
from the Conservative side of the House, 
when the Government are engaged in a 
task which is more than enough to try 
the strength of the strongest Govern- 
ment and the most united Parliament 
England has ever seen. I cannot ex- 
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erate the importance or the difficul 
of the sition of the English Gree 
ment—I do not speak of the present 
Administration only in relation to the 
affairs of Ireland; and, though I do 
not profess either to stand up as an 
apologist or an admirer of many things 
the Government have done, or as being 
one who would apologize for many of 
what I deem their omissions, yet I 
think the time is one when we must 
speak plainly. We must show that the 
feeling of this country is prepared to 
support the Administration, as long as 
they are in power, in any measures 
which it thinks necessary to take for 
the maintenance and restoration of order 
in Ireland. My hon. Friend said—and 
there may be some amount of truth in it 
—he felt the difficulty of those who have 
actually to discharge the duty of keep- 
ing peace and order in Ireland greatly 
enhanced by the want of support and 
the apparent vacillation on the part of 
the Government under whom they serve. 
At all events, do not let us fall into the 
same mistake. Do not let it be said 
that the difficulties of the Government 
are difficulties which are caused by a 
want of certainty of the moral support 
of Parliament as a whole. We are to 
aid them in the exertions which they 
are making; and although we must feel 
that the measure which they propose is 
one of an exceptional character, and one 
which necessarily contains provisions 
that in themselves we regret to see pro- 
duced and enforced upon any part of 
the Empire, yet we cannot but feel that 
nothing but asense of the mest absolute 
necessity has led the Government to 
propose them. I do not feel it is at all 
necessary to enter into any discussion ; 
I merely rose in order that there might 
be no misunderstanding on the subject. I 
do not, however, at the same time, think 
it is at all the duty of those who are in 
Opposition to the Government, and who 
are prepared to support them, to refrain 
from criticizing what the Government 
do. On the contrary, I think it is abso- 
lutely their duty to criticize the pro- 
ceedings of the Government. A Go- 
vernment has no greater enemies than 
those who are always ready to flatter 
them and say they are right, and I 
think it is a mistake we sometimes have 
to complain of in some of the supporters 
of the present Government. They are 
far too ready to get up and say that 
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what the Government say they must do 
must be done. I donot think we ought 
to say that ; for my part, I always intend 
to undertake freely the post of critic. 
But I do say in the maintenance of tle 
authority of the Government, especially 
in the face of such language as I under- 
stand has been used in this House to- 
day, and in the face of such acts as we 
see in the Sister Island, I say it is our 
duty to stand up manfully for the Go- 
vernment, and to support them as far as 
we are able in the legislation which they 
now propose. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was not 
surprised that the Leaders of the Con- 
servative Party again came forward, at 
the first available opportunity, with their 
united force of Conservatism in support 
of more despotism for Ireland. For that 
reason he greatly regretted that the 
only upholder of Constitutional govern- 
ment upon the Front Opposition Bench 
had been removed by the hand of death. 
The late Sir John Holker was the only 
Member of the Conservative Party who 
raised his voice last year in behalf of 
freedom ; and he was the only person 
to be found on the Front Opposition 
Bench, when the Coercion Bill was in- 
troduced last year, to stand up and 
remind the House that coercion had 
always been a miserable failure, and 
that there was still such a thing as a 
British Constitution. Now that he had 
departed, there was no friend of Con- 
stitutional freedom remaining on the 
Front Opposition Bench, for no one 
could be found now to supply his place. 
But he (Mr. O’Donnell) did not regard 
the present as a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive measure ; it was an essentially Eng- 
lish measure, and as such afforded fresh 
Hoses if proof were wanted, of the de- 
iberate incapacity of the English to 
govern Ireland. It would meet with 
the condemnation of every Irishman 
throughout the world. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
complained of the old grievances of Ire- 
land being dragged into the discussion. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) denied that they 
were old grievances, or that the situa- 
tion in Ireland was different now from 
what it was in the days of the Tudors 
or of Cromwell. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed much dis- 
eps that the condition of Ireland 
1ad elicited the sympathy of the Irish- 
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Americans, and had drawn contributions 
from them to the national cause. But the 
House should bear in mind that these 
protests against the interference of Irish- 
Americans, and these denunciations of 
Irish-American contributions, were only 
of very recent date. Year after year, 
and decade after decade, Irish-American 
money flowed into Ireland, and no voice 
was raised in the landlord ranks, so 
long as that Irish-American money went 
into the pockets of Irish landlordism. 
Forevery dollarof Irish-American money 
that was poured into the treasury of the 
Land League theIrish in America poured 
50 dollars into the pockets of the Irish 
landlords, through long and miserable 
years, in order to keep the roof over the 
aged father and mother, threatened with 
eviction by remorseless Irish landlordism. 
He was heartily glad that the Irish in 
America had drawn the only lesson which 
could be drawn from that fact. The 
Irish-American contributions were no 
longer directed to the maintenance of 
that power which destroyed their kith 
and kin, but were now devoted to the 
speedy destruction of that evicting and 
relentless power. Reference had beencon- 
tinually made to O’Donovan Rossa, the 
favourite bogey, who was usually and 
alternately trotted out on these occasions 
by both sides of the House for Parliamen- 
tary purposes; and, whateverhe might be 
—degraded, revengeful, desperate, and 
criminal in the highest degree—and he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) would admit that he 
might be all those, with a hatred of 
everything English as well—yet it was 
to be remembered that it was the Eng- 
lish Government who had made him so. 
He was only one of the inferior agents 
of the Fenian organization; and among 
all the prisoners tried for treasonable 
offences during the Fenian troubles in 
Ireland there was not one bore a higher 
character for frankness and open-hearted 
manliness than O’Donovan Rossa. The 
Fenian insurrection could be put down 
by the forces of the law; but, while it 
existed, it was sustained and pure in a 
degree, which characterized no such 
movement in any other country in the 
world. For days large districts in Ire- 
land, deserted by a pusillanimous gentry, 
were at the mercy of the Fenian in- 
surgents, and in no single place was 
there an outrage upon person or pro- 
perty. England had a right to punish 
these enemies of English rule; but 
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England had no right to degrade them 
to the brutal level of beasts. O’ Donovan 
Rossa, frank and manly as he was then, 
was sent to herd with the vilest wretches 
that English civilization could produce. 
The Government, instead of treating him 
as a political prisoner, compelled him to 
undergo the degradation of penal servi- 
tude, and forced him to associate with 
men in comparison with whom the 
burglar was one of Nature’s gentlemen. 
The result was that his hot temper and 
his fierce spirit rose against these de- 
grading tortures, and he came out of 
prison a different and an altered man, 
with a ferocity inculcated upon him by 
his prison torture; and now, forsooth, 
the complaint was that he spoke and 
wrote words of murder, and was the 
companion of assassins. It was England 
that had made him, a frank and open 
rebel, a companion of murderers and 
law-breakers. If he was treated as a 
beast of prey it was this country that 
had made him so. It was not to be 
wondered at that when O’ Donovan Rossa 
came out of prison he came out with a 
deadly hatred in his heart towards the 
English nation. [‘‘ Question!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Gen- 
tleman to Order, and requested him to 
address himself to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL, continuing, said, 
he thought that he had done so, or, at 
least, had endeavoured to doso. ThisBill 
was the application to Ireland of the 
same principle which underlaid and which 
governed the penal treatment awarded 
to Irish rebels years ago, and was neces- 
sitated by a state of affairsentirely caused 
by the provocation to outrage given by 
the wholesale evictions that had taken 
place throughout Ireland. Instead of 
this Bill, let the Government press on a 
Bill removing the grievances of the Irish 
tenantry, and there would then be no 
necessity for such a measure as this. 
The Government alleged that the num- 
ber of outrages were an excuse and a 
justification for this Bill; but he found 
from a Report placed in the hands of 
hon. Members that morning that the law 
as administered in Ireland continued to 
apply the strongest stimulus to despera- 
tion; for the evidence in that Report 
showed that obedience to the law was the 
surest road toruinin Ireland. From the 

eturns it appeared that in the county 
of Clare, where outrage was rampant, 
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only nine families, consisting of 48 men, 
women, and children, wereevicted during 
the month of April. On the other hand, 
in the great and peaceful county of 
Tyrone, where there were no outrages, 
and where the people were not bound 
together in combinations for self-defence, 
153 men, women, and children were 
evicted during the same month. What 
a terrible lesson was thus taught by the 
administration of the law in Ireland, 
when the law-abiding counties were 
punished, but the law-resisting counties 
escaped with comparative impunity ! 
Then, in Donegal, where respect was 
shown to the law, 196 men, women, and 
children had been evicted during the 
same period. Again, no county was 
more ready to conform to law and order 
than the county of Mayo, yet what 
was the consequence? Mayostood pre- 
eminent for her terrible total of evictions, 
for the number of persons evicted in that 
county during April amounted to no less 
than 434. The fact was that the present 
administration of the law in Ireland, 
just the same as the past, encouraged 
the people of Ireland to commit outrage 
and intimidation, because outside out- 
rage and intimidation there was no pro- 
tection for thetenants. ‘They found that 
was the best mode of resisting the Crow- 
bar Brigade. Then, asto the change in 
the Lord Lieutenancy, in what respect 
was Lord Spencer preferable to Lord 
Cowper? Had he a patent of infalli- 
bility? He (Mr. O’Donnell) protested 
against setting up a gilded puppet as 
the Representative of law and order in 
Ireland. Again, there was the self-dis- 
credited tribunal of Irish Judges, who 
had declared themselves unfit for these 
new duties; and that, if they undertook 
them, the result would only be to lower 
the respect of the people for the law and 
for the Judicial Bench in Ireland. It was 
actually proposed that a sum of money 
should be paid out of the Public Trea- 
sury sufficient to overcome the objections 
of Irish Judges to being made the in- 
struments of English coercion. Then, 
beneath the Irish Judges, thus sought 
to be bribed out of their conscientious 
objections to being made ministers of 
coercion, they had the magistrates, who 
would rule the country much as Haynau 
or Mouravieff ruled Hungary or Poland. 
Then there were the police stained with 
the blood of their fellow-citizens in Ire- 
land. Then it was said that the object 
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of this Bill was to further the better de- 
tection and punishment of crime in Ire- 
land. How could such a Bill as this 
effect that object, if the feeling of hatred 
to obey the law had, down to the pre- 
sent, been so strong and universal among 
the Irish people as to band them to- 
gether, according to the statement of 
the Government, against the existing 
law? What inducement did it offer to 
the people to alter their hostility to the 
law, and to give their help to an infinitely 
worse and more degraded judicial system 
than ever, when they would not even help 
the comparatively honest and honour- 
able judicial system that already existed? 
He did not deny the competence of Par- 
liament to pass this Bill. If a Bill were 
brought in on the authority of Govern- 
ment to repeat the miracle of the sun 
standing still, he was not aware that it 
would be less valid in the eyes of a 
lawyer than any other. So this Bill, 
when it passed through Parliament and 
received the sanction of the Sovereign, 
misled by her Advisers, would also be a 
valid law. But in another, and a higher, 
sense Parliament was incompetent to 
abolish the Constitutional liberties of a 
civilized nation. They might make this 
law and exact obedience to it by their 
Ministers; but for such a law there 
could be no respect in the heart and the 
conscience of mankind. The Stuart 
whom they drove from England never 
affected to rule by such a detestable in- 
strument. It out-Bombaed Bomba; let 
them pass it, and it would be a dead 
letter in the eyes of the world. Again, 
they proposed to abolish trial by jury. 
He admitted their legal, but he denied 
their moral competence. When once 
the Constitutional principle was estab- 
lished that a man, no matter what crime 
he might have committed, was to receive 
trial by his peers, they might pass what 
law to the contrary they pleased, and it 
would be morally of no worth. What 
honest man would hand over Judas 
Iscariot to the law, when he was not to 
be tried by his peers, but by three Irish 
Judges ? Though an offender had struck 
down his nearest of kin, never would he 
by act or word make himself an accom- 
plice in a moral assassination of that 
kind. He wished to say nothing harsh 
of the Premier in the embarrassing 
position in which he found himself, 
where he had less to dread from open 
enemies than from treacherous allies. 
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He was sure that not only the Premier 
but many a Member of the Liberal 
Party would be glad to dispense with 
this Bill. But he was not treating 
it as a Liberal or a Conservative Bill, 
but as an English Bill, and the in- 
troduction of such a measure was an- 
other inducement to the Irish people 
never to rest until they had got rid of 
English interference in the internal 
affairs of Ireland. As an Irish Repre- 
sentative, he said that they had only to 
remove grievances in Ireland, and there 
would be no excuse for coercion. Let 
them root the Irish tenantry in the Irish 
soil and every outrage would cease; for 
the miserable object of those who com- 
mitted outrage was to protect them- 
selves by terrorism against the awful 
terrorism of the evicting law. In Italy 
and in every country in the world it was 
in vain they sought to put down popular 
crime until they eradicated the causes 
of provocation. Abolish the evicting 
law, and the terrorism of the Crowbar 
Brigade and the Emergency men, and, 
at the same stroke, they would abolish 
the terrorism of ‘‘ Captain Moonlight.” 
What was going on in Ireland was 
legally crime, and morally sin ; but woe 
to those who had driven law-abiding 
citizens into the ranks of outrage. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
reminded Irishmen last night of the 
great advantages they received under 
British connection. Buthe was not aware 
that any Irishman got anything more 
than his hard-earned money’s worth. 
He might appeal to the two distinguished 
Irishmen who sat upon the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, the right hon. and learned 
Members for the University of Dublin, 
who, on so many occasions, were the 
brain-carriers of the Conservative Party, 
condemned to subordinate positions, 
while men, infinitely their inferiors, 
lorded it over them, as a proof that the 
most distinguished Irish talent would 
never gain here a tithe of the honour 
and respect given to Irishmen who de- 
voted themselves to Ireland. By the 
memory of the enormous’ obligations 
which England was under to Ireland, he 
called upon the House to pause before 
taking this irrecoverable, this irremedi- 
able step. It was but half a century ago 
that the Iron Duke, with Irish blood in 
his veins, reminded the House of Lords, 
in support of Catholic Emancipation, that 
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during the deadly struggle, the gigantic 
war, which England waged with the 
greatest military genius of modern times, 
the enormous majority of the soldiers 
opposed to Bonaparte were Irish Catholic 
soldiers, and the Duke said that without 
them the victory would not have been 
on the side of England. ‘Well, the re- 
ward of England was to persecute to 
misery and degradation and destruction 
the Irish race. When the Irish people 
were twitted with reluctance to pay their 
just debts to their landlords, it must be 
remembered that during the last 80 years 
the latter had received from a poor and 
impoverished tenantry £400,000,000 or 
£500,000,000 sterling, which had been 
mainly expended in this country by ab- 
sentee proprietors. Was there ever such 
a tribute paid by a poor country to 
a rich one? When he heard the land- 
lord class crying for coercion and more 
coercion, he was obliged to remember 
that the luxury, the pomp, the silks and 
the satins, the carriages, and the wines 
enjoyed by the Irish landlords had been 
paid for out of the starvation of Irish 
men, women, and children. There was 
no allegiance dueto despotism; therefore, 
let them pass this Coercion Bill, and the 
respect paid to the law would be the 
respect which was really paid to English 
bayonets and English force. 

Mr. BORLASE said, that next in 
danger to speeches like that just deli- 
vered he placed the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke), because its tendency 
was to weaken the hands of the Irish 
Executive, at the time it had most need 
of being strengthened, by insinuating 
that the Lord Lieutenant was a Party 
man. He (Mr. Borlase) was delighted 
when he saw that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition rose 
in his place, and, on behalf of his Party, 
repudiated the sentiments of that speech. 
The speech of the Prime Minister ought 
to find an echo from the Benches behind 
him. The hon. Member for Tipperary 

Mr. Dillon) had attempted to-draw a 

istinction between ‘ Boycotting’”’ and 
outrages, and had put before the House 
the proposition that it was not murder 
to ostracize anyone from society, to turn 
them out into the world unclothed and 
unfed, while it was murder to stab them. 
The hon. Member had carried the House 
back to the primitive state of society in 
the East, when there were two sorts of 
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wilful murder—namely, murder which 
involved blood-guiltiness and murder 
which did not; but which, nevertheless, 
turned out people into the wilderness to 
starve. Although the hon. Member for 
Tipperary would discourage outrage, he 
could not control the Land League and 
the inner “circle of friends”’ of whom 
he had spoken who were its sup- 
porters. Although the Land League 
influenced the provisions of the Land 
Act, and tended to make them as com- 
plete as they were, it was part of a 
movement which produced the Phenix 
Park murders. Had it not been for 
the system of which the Land League 
was an undoubted part, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish would have been alive this 
day. No one destested more than he 
did some of the provisions of the Bill, 
and he had been engaged, with other 
hon. Gentlemen, in preparing a memo- 
rial to the Prime Minister upon it, with 
a view to its modification ; but since he 
had heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary he would be no party 
to such a document. Repugnant as the 
Bill was to his principles as a Liberal, 
he felt the Bill was a necessity, and that 
they were bound to vote for it. He 
should, therefore, as he was sure other 
hon. Members would, support through 
thick and thin Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in passing this measure; and he 
felt sure that, in spite of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth, the great body of the Tory Party 
also would do the same. He believed 
those hon. Members below the Gangway 
on his own side would think twice before 
they rejected the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
resisted the passing of the Bill in its 
integrity. 

Dr. COMMINS said, there was clearly 
acompact between the twoF ront Benches, 
and such a compact was always danger- 
ous to the liberties of Ireland. He gave 
the Government credit for acting accord- 
ing to the best of their lights; but still 
he must assert that the Bill must fail, 
because it did go to the root of the evil, 
although it might, like a quack medi- 
cine, produce a temporary lull. As long 
as grievances were unredressed, and one 
portion of the people of Ireland were 
manacled at the feet of another class to 
be trampled upon, so long would the re- 
sistance to unjust laws continue and show 
itself in outrage and even in murder, 
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There was not a people in the world 
more averse from crime than the Irish; 
but when the law was an outrage itself, 
they would range themselves against it, 
although there might be beside them 
men whose acts they condemned and 
deplored. If a union with Ireland was 
desired by this country, it must not be 
as a union of beasts tied by the tail, but 
a union of interest, and hearts, and sym- 
pathies, tending to the peace and pros- 
perity of both countries. He had to 
complain of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards those Irish Members who 
expressed their apprehensions of the 
passing of the Bill. Those hon. Mem- 
bers were entirely in sympathy with the 
Prime Minister in his desire to heal a 
long-standing ill-feeling that existed be- 
tween Ireland and England, and he (Dr. 
Commins) had always endeavoured to 
quell that feeling both in speech and 
writing. Yet the Government persisted 
in their coercive measures with the per- 
tinacity of the vendors of Morrison’s 
pills—urging Parliament, when one did 
not suffice, to take another. This was 
the 51st Irish Coercion Bill, and he was 
convinced that, like its predecessors, it 
would aggravate rather than cure the 
evil. It might cause a temporary lull 
in Ireland, and send discontent below 
the surface; but it would be attended 
with no permanent beneficial effect. 
While he believed that no amount 
of amendment would substantially im- 
prove the measure, he should endea- 
vour to secure some modification in 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
do not intend to offer any opposition to 
the Motion; but I hope all sides of the 
House will see the advantage of not un- 
necessarily prolonging debate upon a 
matter which, at this stage, requires 
but little more discussion, the main 
principle of the Bill being in the clauses. 
I hope, for that reason, all parts of 
the House will agree to bring the debate 
to a close, and go into Committee to- 
morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Butt, Mr. M‘ Intyre, 
Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Inderwick, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Gregory.) 


[pitt 154.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HErscHELL) said, he was sorry 
to interpose between the Committee and 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) ; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, who 
was unavoidably absent, was very anxious 
to make some observations on the Bill, 
and, therefore, he (the Solicitor General) 
felt bound to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Sirk HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
would point out that the Bill was very 
short, and the third reading would afford 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General ample opportunity of 
offering any observations he might think 
necessary. 

Mr. PUGH said, that he had to ob- 
ject to the Committee being proceeded 
with. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was anxious to 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General meant 
to insist upon his opposition to the 
Bill at that stage? There was only 
one clause, and any opposition might 
very well be taken on the third read- 
ing. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


UOTIONS. 


— ao 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(wo. 10) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Borough of Ryde, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hrssext and Mr, 
Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill181.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srevenson, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Birtey, Mr. Witiiam M‘Arruur, Mr. 
Cuartes Witson, Mr. Watter James, and Mr. 
Cuaxtzs Ross. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 25th May, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirree—Contagious 
Diseases Acts, Mr. Cobbold discharged, Mr. 
Bulwer added. 

Punitic Biris—Ordered—First Reading—Mid- 
dlesex Land Registry * [184]. 

First Reading—Payment of Wages in Public- 
houses Prohibition * [185]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Conveyancing [121]. 

Select Committee — Report — Artillery Ranges 
[No. 206]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—Rr.P.; Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
Amendment [154]—n.p. 

Committee—Report—Poor Rates * [171]. 

Considered as amended—Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund Act (1874) Amendment * [133]; County 
Courts (Ireland) [169]. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—o-0-— 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—SUB- 
CONSTABLE KEPPEL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that on the 6th of 
January Sub-Constable Keppel arrested 
a man named Dempsey at Gorey, county 
Wexford, on a charge of drunkenness; 
whether, on being brought to the lock- 
up, it was ascertained that the prisoner 
was sober, and that the constable was 
drunk; whether the prisoner was then 
discharged ; whether Dempsey was sub- 
sequently about to take proceedings 
against the sub-constable, but, owing to 
an arrangement, left the Country for 
America; if he can state by whom the 
man’s leaving the country was pro- 
woted ; if the sub-constable has in any 
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way been punished for his conduct on 
the occasion; and, whether it is in the 
power of a policeman to arrest a man, 
and subsequently discharge him, with- 
out his being summoned ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; it is 
the case that on the 6th of January 
Sub-Constable Keppel arrested a man 
named Dempsey, at Gorey, on a charge 
of drunkenness. On being brought to 
the barrack it was found that the pri- 
soner was sober and the sub-constable 
was drunk. The sub-Inspector was sent 
for and immediately ordered the pri- 
soner’s discharge. I believe Dempsey 
did intend to take proceedings against 
the sub-constable ; but they never came 
to anything. He was returned for trial 
at the last Wexford Assizes on a charge 
of intimidation. He pleaded guilty to 
the charge; but the Crown accepted his 
voluntary offer to leave the country if 
discharged, and he was discharged with- 
out sentence. His leaving the country 
had no connection with the case of the 
sub-constable. The sub-constable was 
fined £1 for drunkenness on the occa- 
sion. He was leniently dealt with owing 
to the fact of his having been of good 
character and free from unfavourable 
records for 10 years. I think the Sub- 
Inspector took a very proper responsi- 
bility upon himself in at once ordering 
Dempsey to be discharged, seeing that 
he had been guilty of nothing for which 
he could have been summoned. 

Mr. HEALY asked, was the sub- 
constable to be allowed in future to pre- 
serve the peace in the streets of Gorey 
when he himself, to the knowledge of 
all the inhabitants, had broken it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he presumed 
what was done was in accordance with 
the general regulations and discipline of 
the force. 


FISHERIES (ENGLAND)—THE VACANT 
INSPECTORSHIP. 


Mr. Atpzerman W. LAWRENOE 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
delay appointing an Inspector of Fishe- 
ries in the place of Mr. 8. Walpole 
(now the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Isle of Man) until he may be able to 
consider the various Memorials for- 
warded to him requesting that a tho- 
roughly practical person may be ap- 
pointed, conversant with all kinds of 
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fishing vessels, and with the nets, 
dredges, pots, lines, and sets used in the 
capture of fish ? 

Str HENRY FLETOHER: I should 
further like to ask the Home Secretary, 
Whether, having regard to the anxiety 
felt by the various interests affected, he 
will state when it is intended to fill up 
the existing vacancy in the Inspector- 
ship of Salmon Fisheries ? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
appointment has been postponed in 
order that the whole matter may be 
considered, and that department of the 
Public Service made more generally 
useful to the fisheries. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
MR. PARNELL. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, as a conse- 
quence of the recent policy of the 
Government in Ireland, it is intended to 
restore the name of Mr. Charles Stewart 
Parnell to the Commission of the Peace? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Executive 
Government does not interfere in the 
appointment of county magistrates; the 
appointments rest with the Lord Chan- 
eellor, who usually acts upon the recom- 
mendation of the lord lieutenant of the 
county. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—CETEWAYO, EX- 
KING OF ZULULAND—VISIT 
TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any promise was made to 
Cetewayo, on behalf of the Imperial 
Government, that he should visit Eng- 
land; and, if so, whether the proposed 
visit has been abandoned with his con- 
sent ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: In the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, I have to 
state that in September last Sir Hercules 
Robinson was directed to inform Cete- 
wayo that Her Majesty’s Government 
were disposed to entertain his request 
to visit England and would consider 
what arrangements could be made to 
meet his wish. Government must exer- 
cise their own discretion as to the time, 
which is at present considered inoppor- 
tune; and they do not hold themselves 
bound to allow the visit if it would ap- 
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pear likely to produce consequences 
dangerous to the peace of Zululand. 
Mr. DILLWYN asked whether Cete- 
wayo had been consulted ? 
Mr. COURTNEY: As there was no 
promise made, I apprehend that there is 
none to be withdrawn. 


THE IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
COMMISSION—THE SURPLUS. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, How soon 
will the Return, showing the present 
financial position of the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commission, be distri- 
buted ; and, will the Return show in an 
intelligible form the amount of all the 
liabilities on one side, and all the assets 
on the other, with an approximate valua- 
tion of such assets? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Return is 
now in the printer’s hands, and, as far 
as the Treasury goes, it will be ready 
for distribution at the end of the pre- 
sent week. The Return will show the 
incomings and outgoings under present 
arrangements as they may be estimated 
for successive years in the future, and 
in this form will present an intelligible 
and trustworthy view of the situation of 
the Church Fund. I shall be ready to 
confer with my right hon. and learned 
Friend as to any supplemental informa- 
tion that may appear to him desirable. 

Mr. GIBSON asked if there would 
be any attempt made to put a value on 
the assets ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the income 
would be shown in each successive year 
from this time forward, and in a corre- 
sponding way it would show the out- 
goings. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SPECIAL GRANT. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the sum of £180,000 is about 
to be distributed among the head con- 
stables, constables, and sub-constables 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary as com- 
pensation for the extra expense and 
labour cast upon them during the last 
eighteen months; and, if so, what com- 
pensation, reward, or acknowledgment 
is to be made to the county and sub- 
inspectors of that hardworked force on 
the same account and for the same 


period ? 





Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; it is 
proposed to apply to Parliament for a 
sum of £180,000, as a special grant to 
the men of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, as compensation for extra expenses 
to which they have been put by largely- 
increased duties. It is not intended to 
award any of this sum to the officers of 
the force; but I hope soon to be in a 
position to lay on the Table of the 
House the Report of the Committee 
which recently inquired into their pay, 
allowances, and pensions, and with re- 
spect to the recommendations in which I 
am now in communication with the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. GIBSON: I will to-morrow ask 
the right hon. Gentleman when the Bill 
will be brought in; whether it will deal 
only with the case of the men; and, 
whether it will not be anomalous that 
compensation should be paid to the men 
and not to the officers ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL gave Notice that 
he would ask, Whether, in the distribu- 
tion of this money, regard would be had 
to the case of those constables and sub- 
constables in Ireland who had resigned 
within a recent period ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he should ask whe- 
ther the constables who fired on and 
killed people would take part in the dis- 
tribution ? 


MERCANTILE MARINE — CREWS OF 
MERCHANT SHIPS—INTERNATIONAL 
CONSULAR TREATY. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What measures 
have been taken for the purpose of con- 
cluding an International Consular Treaty 
with the United States Government, in 
accordance with Clause 6 of the Mer- 
chant Seamen Act, 43 and 44 Vic. ce. 
16? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Government had been in commu- 
nication with the Government of the 
United States, in the hope of being able to 
arrange an international agreement with 
respect to crews of merchant ships of 
either country in a port of the other 
country. 


IRELAND—COMPENSATION TO FAMI- 
LIES OF MURDERED TENANT 
FARMERS. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, What compensation, if any, the 
Government intend to propose to the 
destitute families of Irish tenant farmers 
who have been murdered for paying 
their rent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The policy of 
the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion is 
somewhat novel; and some time may 
pass before I can give him a definite 
answer. He refers to the people whose 
murders have occurred between the ex- 
piry of the Peace Preservation Act and 
the passing into law of the present Bill, 
by the Compensation Clauses of which 
the Government intend to abide. In 
the case of John Linane, it is already 
being considered whether something 
shall be given to the family of the son 
of the murdered man, who was present 
at the murder, and who has since be- 
come insane. The case has been referred 
to Ireland for report. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether, if 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill be- 
comes Law, the Courts administering 
that Law will have power to call as wit- 
nesses bankers, Savings Banks’ officials, 
and others having knowledge of tenants’ 
affairs. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
Court will not have power directly of its 
own motion to call witnesses; but be- 
fore it can arrive at the conclusion that 
the tenant is unable to discharge the 
arrears, it must have satisfactory evi- 
dence to convince its judgment that that 
is the fact, and, therefore, may refuse to 
adjudicate on the question until all evi- 
dence in the case which it considers ne- 
cessary has been laid before it, including 
such evidence as that mentioned in the 
Question. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—SOUTHERN 
MARATTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has granted to the promoters of the 
Southern Maratta Railway Company a 
concession which amounts to a return to 
the system of absolute guarantee of a 
fixed interest on the capital for the whole 
period of concession till that capital is 
repaid ; whether, while he has been 
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able to borrow at three and a half per 
cent. the terms granted to this Company 
are four per cent. guaranteed for the 
first five years, and thereafter three and 
a half per cent. plus one-fourth of the 
net profits, with power to the Company 
to demand repayment of capital at the 
end of five years if the railway proves 
unprofitable ; whether he is aware that 
these advantageous terms having been 
granted, the major portion of the shares 
are appropriated by the promoters with- 
out being offered to the public, while 
the remainder are offéred to the public 
on very short notice, for one day of six 
hours only; and, whether the arrange- 
ments made have been made with the 
concurrence of the Government of In- 
dia? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
To answer the Questions clearly it is 
necessary to make a short statement re- 
garding the causes which have led to 
the concession made to the promoters of 
the Southern Maratta Railway. By the 
recent Treaty with Portugal, the Go- 
vernment of India is bound to construct 
a Railway from the Portuguese Frontier 
to its own system of Railways to connect 
it with the Portuguese line which is 
being made. It was doubtful whether 
such a line could be made as a produc- 
tive work ; andthe Government of India 
strongly urged that it should be made 
as part of a system embracing lines 
needed for the protection of the Southern 
Maratta country from famine. Hence 
the work could not be constructed under 
the usual rules, according to which money 
may be borrowed for works likely to be 
remunerative, while it would absorb the 
whole provision for protective works for 
nearly five years. In order, therefore, 
to fulfil the political and administrative 
obligations of the Government, it was 
determined to take advantage of an 
offer made that a Company should be 
formed to raise the money and to con- 
struct and work the line. The rate of 
interest promised to the Company was 
limited to 3} per cent, being the rate at 
which the Government might probably 
raise a loan; and, in order to give the 
Company every inducement to be eco- 
nomical in first construction and in work- 
ing, they were allowed one-fourth of the 
net receipts. It was, however, found 
that this was insufficient to attract in- 
vestors, unless some security were given 
of a return of 4 per cent in the early 





years of the line; and, therefore, an as- 
surance has been given that the Com- 
pany shall receive, at least, 4 per cent, 
including their share of net receipts 
during the first five years. The Com- 
pany may demand repayment of their 
capital on giving a year’s notice. The 
Secretary of State declined to give a 
concession to the Company until he had 
reasonable assurance that the money 
would be subscribed; and hence one- 
half of the shares were taken up without 
being offered to the public. The general 
concurrence of the Government of India 
was obtained before the negotiations 
were completed, although all the details 
could not be communicated to them in 
anticipation. As compared with the 
system under which State Railways are 
usually made, the effect of the arrange- 
ment is that the money is raised by 
private capitalists instead of by the 
direct agency of the Government, and 
that the line will be constructed and 
worked without adding to the Govern- 
ment establishments, in return for which 
advantages the Government undertakes 
for the first five years to make up the 
Company’s share of net receipts to 4 
per cent, and to resign one-fourth of the 
net receipts to the Company. Should 
the Company claim their money back, 
it may become necessary to apply to 
Parliament for power to raise a loan for 
the purpose; but, in order to leave free 
the discretion of Parliament, power has 
been taken to repay the Company in 
India in rupees. The principal points 
of difference between the arrangement 
now made and the old guarantee system 
are that the Government is the sole 
owner of the line, so that all conflict of 
proprietary rights is avoided; that the 
Company have no inducement to spend 
more capital from the fact that the inte- 
rest thereon is guaranteed, but, on the 
contrary, every incentive to economy as 
affording them a larger amount of net 
receipts; and that the Government can, 
after the first 25 years, at specified 
periods, pay off the Scanning by giving 
back the precise amount received, with- 
out any bonus for the improvement of 
the property. The concession, there- 
fore, differs in several important re- 
spects from those made to the old gua- 
ranteed Companies; but it must be 
understood that the Government of 
India has come under no pledge to adopt 
even this limited system of guarantee 
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as a general principle. The case was an 
exceptional one, partly in consequence 
of the liabilities incurred under the 
Treaty with Portugal, partly in conse- 
quence of the strong opinion of the Go- 
vernment of India of the necessity for 
protection against famine in these dis- 
tricts. It has been considered on its 
own merits, and will not necessarily 
form any precedent in other cases. 

GenEeraLt Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if the capital of the Company was 
limited or unlimited ; and, in the event 
of its being insufficient, what measures 
would be taken to complete the line ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid it was impossible for 
him to go into the full details of the case. 
He had stated that the Company had 
not provided sufficient capital, and it 
became necessary for the Government 
to take care that the capital was suf- 
ficient. 


NAVY—H. M.S. “INFLEXIBLE.” 

Srk EDWARD REED asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true that Her Majesty’s ship ‘In- 
flexible,” which was originally proposed 
to Parliament at an estimated cost (for 
hull only) of £401,000, had actually 
cost, in March 1879, £632,680, and, in 
the terms of a Report of the Accountant 
General of the Navy, was “still re- 
ported incomplete (in February 1881), 
with a total expenditure for labour and 
material of £714,927;” and why, in 
view of these facts, the estimated total 
cost of the hull is given in the Navy 
Estimates of the present year as 
£590,013? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I propose to lay on the Table a Return 
showing the details of the cost of Her 
Majesty’s ship Jnflezible, and other par- 
ticulars regarding her. In the mean- 
time, in answer to the Question of my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the first 
and last figures quoted by him—namely, 
£401,000, as the original estimated cost 
of the hull only, and £590,013 as the 
estimated total cost of the hull, stated 
in this year’s Estimates, are correct. 
The actual expenditure on the hull, as 
shown in the Expense Account for 1881, 
I may add, is £589,481. The excess of 
cost over the original Estimate is due to 
many causes, which will be set forth in 
the Return to be presented. The other 
figures are also correctly quoted from 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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the documents to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and represent the progress of the 
general expenditure on the ship, in- 
cluding, besides the cost of the hull, 
payments to contractors for machinery, 
and everything else connected with the 
ship. The total cost of the Inflerible, as 
shown in the Dockyard Expense Account 
presented this year, is £809,594, and 
the House will understand the nature of 
the margin by which this sum exceeds 
the cost of the hull when I mention two 
of the items composing it—namely, 
£125,000 for propelling machinery, and 
£48,000 for hydraulic gun machinery. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—CARLOW UNION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOBR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any com- 
plaints were made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, both this year and last 
year, as to the action of the Clerk of the 
Carlow Union in withholding large 
numbers of voting papers from duly 
qualified electors at the last two elec- 
tions for guardians; whether the Local 
Government Board has reason to believe 
that the election of guardians in 1881 
was largely influenced by this undue 
exclusion of voters; whether the Local 
Government Board inspector has on 
more than one occasion made unfavour- 
able reports respecting this clerk; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
will order an investigation into the mat- 
ters complained of ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No complaints 
were made to the Local Government 
Board last year as to the action of the 
Returning Officer. This year, before 
the annual election, a statement was 
made to the Board that several votes 
had formerly been lost in consequence 
of there being no means of distinguish- 
ing between proxy voting papers and 
papers for voting in person; but it was 
pointed out that an accidental inter- 
change of voting papers did not invali- 
date the votes. A further question was 
raised this year as to the action of the 
Returning Officer in omitting from the 
voting papers the name of a person 
nominated for the office of Guardian. 
This was inquired into, and it was found 
that he acted correctly, as the candidate 
was not duly qualified. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have no reason to be- 
lieve that the election of Guardians in 
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1881 was largely influenced by the un- 
due exclusion of voters. No unfavour- 
able reports respecting this clerk have 
been made by the Distriet Inspector in 
1881 or 1882. Some time before he had 
noticed some instances of neglect of 
duty; but they had no reference to his 
conduct as Returning Officer. The Local 
Government Board see no grounds for 
further inquiry. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
COMMISSIONERS’ COURT—LIST OF 
CASES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If he 
can state in what order or by what rule 
of precedence the cases entered in the 
Land Commissioners’ Courts are listed ; 
whether alphabetically, or by ballot, or 
according to the date of application ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): All 
applications from each electoral division 
are sent for hearing strictly in the order 
in which they are received at the office 
of the Land Commission with two excep- 
tions. The first exception is that an 
application to fix fair rent has prece- 
dence; this is done in the interest of 
both landlord and tenant. The second 
exception is that precedence is given 
when the holding is on an estate for 
sale in the Landed Estates’ Court ; this 
is done in order to facilitate the sale, 
because the rental of the estate must be 
settled before the sale can take place. 
The electoral division placed first on the 
list is generally the one lying nearest to 
os town in which the sitting is to be 

eld. 


ARMY—OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
officers’ chargers becoming lame, sick, 
or otherwise disabled on detachment 
duty at a place where no Army veteri- 
nary surgeon is stationed, may, in ex- 
treme cases, be treated at the Govern- 
ment expense by private veterinary prac- 
titioners ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; under 
the Army Circular of March, 1878, 
Clause 47, Sub-section 37a, no charge 
for the advice, medicine, or attendance of 
private practitioners 6n officers’ chargers 
is admissible against the public. 


VOL. COLXIX. [rump serzzs.] 





IRELAND—THE ASSASSINATIONS IN 
PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN—THE SPE- 
CIAL POLICE PATROLS. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that during 
the Chief Secretaryship of the Right 
honourable Member for Bradford, spe- 
cial police patrols were constantly on 
duty in the vicinity of the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phonix Park; whether 
such police patrols were maintained up 
to the morning of the day upon which 
the recent assassinations took place, when 
they were suddenly withdrawn; and, 
whether he will state who is responsible 
for their withdrawal, and what steps he 
has taken in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Itis undesirable 
to make a public statement of the details 
of the protection afforded to Government 
officers in Ireland; but the lamented 
occurrence in Phenix Park demands 
and has received a full investiga- 
tion. The Lord Lieutenant has com- 
municated his opinion to the Dublin 
Police authorities in a full and careful 
Minute. Whenever my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was in Ireland adequate pre- 
cautions were taken for his safety, often 
against his orders. When he left Ire- 
land these precautions were discontinued. 
With regard to my lamented Prede- 
cessor, no precautions were taken at all. 
There are two considerations to which 
His Excellency attaches weight. In the 
first place, the very unexpected arrival 
in Ireland of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
was not notified to the police, and they 
were not aware of his coming there 
until he appeared in the procession and 
at the Privy Council in the Castle. They 
then looked upon him as one of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s party, and did not 
take any special steps for his individual 
protection; and, in the next place, His 
Excellency takes fully into account the 
effect produced upon the police autho- 
rities i the fact that any special ar- 
rangements for their own protection were 
discouraged, and in one important par- 
ticular even forbidden, by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford and 
the late equally brave and equally high- 
minded Mr. Burke. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it was a 
fact that Captain Talbot, Chief of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, had habi- 
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tually resided 14 or 15 miles outside 
Dublin ; and whether he (Captain Tal- 
bot) was not informed of the murders 
in Phoenix Park until an aide-de-camp 
of the Lord Lieutenant had travelled to 
his residence at Shankhill with the in- 
formation ? 

Mr. REDMOND: I may also be per- 
mitted, as this is a matter of importance 
to Captain Talbot, to press for an answer 
to the following portion of my Ques- 
tion :—If the Chief Secretary could in- 
form the House whether the usual police 
patrols of the Viceregal Lodge were 
withdrawn on the morning of the lament- 
able occurrence in the Phosnix Park ; 
and, if so, who was responsible ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: These are Ques- 
tions of which I should like to have 
Notice. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has agreed with the Government 
of the French Republic that, in the 
event of the present Naval demonstra- 
tion off Alexandria not attaining its 
object, the Sultan should exercise his 
rights of sovereignty in Egypt by des- 
patching a Military force to that Country; 
whether, in the event of his doing so, 
the Turkish troops would be supported 
by England and France; and, if no 
such agreement has been arrived at, 
whether the task of maintaining the 
status quo in Egypt is to be achieved 
by an Anglo-French occupation ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
the permission of the House, Sir, I think 
that it will be for the public interest that 
I should decline to reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the assurance he gave the 
House, that the two Western Powers 
feel confident that the course agreed upon 
with es to Egypt will meet with the 
assent of all the Great Powers, and of 
the Porte, can still be given ; whether the 
despatch of the Fleets to Alexandria has 
met with the assent of the Great Powers, 
and of the Porte; and, whether the Go- 
vernment of France has objected to the 
despatch of Turkish Troops to Egypt; 
and, if so, upon what grounds ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I should 


be very glad to answer fully the Ques- 
Mr. Healy 
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tion put by my right hon. Friend, as the 
Representative of the Foreign Policy of 
the late Administration; but I cannot, 
consistently with the interests of the 
PublicService, answer the second or third 
branches of the Question. In reply to 
the first branch of the Question, I am 
happy to say that the two Governments 
still continue to believe that the course 
agreed upon by England and France, in 
view of what, upon the 15th instant, I 
called ‘‘ future eventualities,’’ will meet 
with the assent of all the other Great 
Powers and of the Porte. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
not received a protest from the Porte 
with regard to the action already taken 
by the Governments of France and Eng- 
land ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not received a Note, either 
identical or similar in character, from 
the four other Great Powers, more or 
less in support of the Porte? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As 
regards the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s Question there is no truth 
in the statement. In answer to the first 
part, I may say that my reply alluded 
to one matter and his Question to an- 
other. My answer alluded to the action 
to be taken by England and France in 
view of what I called ‘‘ future eventu- 
alities ;”” whereas his Question applies 
to the sending of the Fleet. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 
could easily put his Question so as to suit 
the hon. Baronet. He wonld ask, whe- 
ther it was not the fact that the protest 
of the Porte was directed not only against 
the despatch of the Fleet without theSul- 
tan’s consent having first been asked, but 
also against any future policy directed in 
the same manner without the previous 
assent of the Sultan as the Sovereign of 
Egypt? 

[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


NAVY—NAVAL ARTILLERY— 
WRITERS. 


Cartratin PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any of the 
new breech-loading guns intended for 
Her Majesty’s Navy have yet been 
tested, and with what result ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Yes, Sir ; consider- 
able numbers of these guns, of various 
calibres — 25-pounder, 6-inch, 8-inch, 
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and 9-inch—have been proved and passed 
into the Service. In certain cases, they 
have not only been proved, but tested 
for endurance, with satisfactory results. 
For instance, the 6-inch gun has fired 
669 rounds, and the 8-inch 371.. We are 
now testing the 43-ton guns, one of 
which has fired 114 rounds; but if 
the hon. and gallant Member desires 
more details, I think he should raise 
the question on the Army or Navy 
Votes. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Why the writers, 
Royal Navy (old system) are not allowed 
the advantages of continuous service as 
regards pension, pay, and good conduct 
badges; and, whether they are at pre- 
sent placed not only at disadvantage as 
compared with others of like rank, but 
with their juniors who are now entering 
the Service as boy writers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I find that this question has been more 
than once raised, and it has always been 
refused to grant to the old system writers 
the benefits of continuous service. These 
benefits would not affect their pay, and 
no writers of the old or new system re- 
ceived good conduct pay. The old sys- 
tem writers enjoyed the advantage of 
entering at once as chief petty officers, 
which rank the present class only attain 
after 10 years’ service. On the whole, 
I cannot hold out any hope of an altera- 
tion of the conditions on which they en- 
tered the Service. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PAY, 
ALLOWANCES, &c. — COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. ION HAMILTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Report of the Com- 
mission which recently sat in Dublin, to 
inquire into the pay, promotion, and 
pensions of the Sub-Inspectors of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, will shortly 
be laid upon the Table; and, whether 
it is now intended to increase the 
pay of the first class Sub-Inspectors 
who have served fifteen years and up- 
wards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think the hon. 
Member will find that the position of 
the Sub-Inspectors, both as regards pay, 
ap and promotion, will be benefited 

y the adoption of the proposals which 
I intend to make. 


{May 25, 1882} 
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NAVY—ISLAND OF CYPRUS—LARNACA 
INQUIRY. 


Mr. Atperman COTTON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
can state the reason why Admiral Grant, 
one of the assessors at the inquiry held 
by the Wreck Commissioner in Decem- 
ber last, did not sign the annex to the 
Report on the ‘“ British Navy” and 
‘‘ Larnaca;’’ whether Admiral Grant 
made a special annex to the Report; 
and, if so, whether it will be printed in 
the usual manner; also any Correspon- 
dence arising out of the above inquiry 
between the Home Office, the Board of 
Trade, the Wreck Commissioner, and 
Admiral Grant ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that as it did not appear that Admiral 
Grant objected to the terms either of the 
Report, or of the annex, and as there 
was no expression of dissent by him 
within the meaning of the Act, it was 
thought no useful purpose would be 
served by printing his letter, or laying 
the Papers on the Table. 


FISHING VESSELS’ LIGHTS—THE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Joint Committee on Fishing Vessels’ 
Lights have agreed to carry out the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee of 1880 in their entirety as regards 
trawlers carrying one white masthead 
light when trawling ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Question was a little premature, for 
up to the present time the Joint Com- 
mittee had not reported ; but he hoped 
that they would shortly do so. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOTING AT 
LIMERICK, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the state- 
ments in the public press that a severe 
riot took place at Limerick on Saturday 
night ; that the police were obliged to 
remain for over half-an-hour, exposed to 
a storm of heavy stones; that one con- 
stable is now confined to hospital from 
concussion of the brain, and a second 
constable has received ‘‘ a fearful gash on 
the side of the head,’”’ while others were 
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much hurt; and that, but for the inter- 
ference of two priests, every policeman 
present would have been stoned to death 
—arevorrect; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to take efficient steps 
to protect the police, in the execution of 
their public duty, from lawless mobs 
and brutal violence, and to punish the 
offenders ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The statements 
in the public Press are incorrect ; but I 
regret to say that two members of the 
Constabulary Force, in the discharge of 
their duty, received very serious injuries 
at the hands of a violent mob of some 
thousands of people. The two constables 
in question were on patrol duty. They 
were assaulted by a disorderly crowd. 
They arrested one prisoner, and when 
conveying him to barracks a mob assem- 
bled, stoned the police, and attempted 
to rescue the prisoner; both constables 
received wounds on the head, and the 
doctors considered their lives in danger. 
In consequence of the murderous dis- 

sition evinced towards the Constabu- 
ary by certain classes in Limerick, the 
town force has been increased by 24 
men, and in future the patrols will be 
strengthened. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd had any charge of the police 
at Limerick, or whether the police were 
in charge of him; also, how many riots 
had taken place in Limerick since Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had been there; and 
how many riots had occurred in a corre- 
sponding period when he was not 
there ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished, 
before the Question was answered, to 
ask whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not 
an able and efficient public servant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I make a very 
careful selection of the Questions which 
I can answer without Notice ; but this is 
not one of them. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

CotonseL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
meut, If he can now say when he pro- 
poses to introduce the Police Superan- 
nuation Bill? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that a Bill for the superan- 
nuation of the police had been prepared, 
with the exception of one slight detail, 
and he hoped to introduce it shortly. 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF HANNAH 
DAWES. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Hannah Dawes, an old 
woman of seventy-four years of age, 
tried at the Alfreton Petty Sessions on 
the charge of being found, at 1 a.m., 
sheltered in a shed, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment asa vagrant; 
and, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of this case with a view of 
learning the grounds of a punishment 
apparently so severe ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; it seems to me that, considering 
that in this case there was no criminal 
intent on the part of the old woman, the 
sentence was excessive, and I have, there- 
fore, discharged her. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, In what exactly 
consists the punishment undergone by 
— in Irish gaols sentenced to 

ard labour, as regards their confine- 
ment, dietary, work, and general prison 
discipline; and in what, in respect of 
all these particulars, it differs from the 
punishment of prisoners sentenced to 
penal servitude ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson): 
I am afraid it is hardly possible to 
compress into the limits of a reason- 
able answer all the detailed informa- 
tion which is asked for. As to con- 
finement, minimum penal servitude is 
five years, and maximum imprisonment 
two years. Convicts are kept in sepa- 
ration for nine months, and have one 
hour’s exercise daily; afterwards they 
work together at Mountjoy Prison or 
Spike Island. A prisoner—not being 
a convict under penal servitude—is in 
separation during sentence, and has two 
hours’ daily exercise. Convicts do not 
sleep on a plank bed; but prisoners, 
not convicts, do for one month. Con- 
victs, by industry and good conduct, can 
earn remission of a portion of their 
sentence ; a prisoner not a convict can- 
not. As to diet, this is settled by a 
regular scale of dietary for each class, 
which, I believe, has been laid on the 
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Table of the House. Both classes may 
be placed on bread and water for prison 
offences; but convicts are also liable to 
a reduced scale of diet, called penal 
diet, for misconduct. As to punishment, 
convicts may for gross misconduct be 
flogged. Prisoners not convicts cannot, 
under any circumstances, be flogged for 
prison offences. As to general prison 
discipline, it is, I believe, concisely sum- 
marized in this answer. 


TRELAND — PRISONERS UNDER THE 

STATUTE 34 EDWARD III., CHAP. 1. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has given attention to the 
use which is now being made in Ireland 
of the statute passed in the year 1360 
(34th Edward the Third, chapterone), and 
directed against robbers, pillagers, vaga- 
bonds, and persons of evil fame; whe- 
ther it is the fact that the statute in 
question is being systematically applied 
to the arrest and imprisonment of ladies, 
and other persons of respectable position, 
who are subjected to twenty-two hours’ 
solitary confinement out of every twenty- 
four; whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and 
other magistrates, have refused to allow 
ladies, and other persons arrested under 
this ancient statute, time to engage coun- 
sel and prepare defence, have thereby 
deprived them, in practice, of the right 
of appeal, and have heard their cases, 
and sentenced them in private; and, 
whether the Government in Ireland in- 
tend to continue to apply the statute 
of Edward the Third as it has been 
recently used ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Act referred 
to is in force in England and Ireland ; 
and magistrates, under that Act and in 
virtue of the commission of the peace, 
exercise the jurisdiction of holding to 
good behaviour with sureties, or com- 
mitting to prison in default, persons 
who have rendered themselves amenable 
to that jurisdiction. I am aware that 
several persons in Ireland of both sexes 
have been so dealt with. Persons so 
committed are treated in prison as un- 
tried prisoners, and under the Prison 
Rules are confined to their cells for 22 
out of the 24 hours. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
denies having heard any case in private. 
[Mr. Szxron: Several.} Most of the 
few bail cases in which he has acted 
have, as a matter of fact, been appealed 
against, and his decision has been up- 
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held by the Queen’s Bench. The Go- 
vernment are carefully considering to 
what ends, and under what circum- 
stances, the Act of Edward III. should 
henceforward be applied. 

Mr. SEXTON : t shall put another 
Question on the subject on an early 
day. 


RAILWAYS—STANDING ORDER 167. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to introduce during 
the present Session a Bill to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Order No. 167 (Pay- 
ment of dividends out of capital during 
construction in the case of Railways) ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
in the present state of Public Business 
the hon. Member would agree with him 
that it would be undesirable to introduce 
a Bill on this subject, unless legislation 
should prove to be absolutely necessary. 
He was informed that the objects con- 
tained in the recommendations of the 
Select Committee could be mainly at- 
tained, without legislation, by an altera- 
tion of the Standing Orders. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE gave Notice 
that, if the right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward a proposal for altering Standing 
Order 167, he should oppose such altera- 
tion on the ground that the Standing 
Order was in accordance with sound 
financial principles, and protected the 
public. 


NAVY — CARPENTERS’ MATES — 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. BORLASE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is true, as 
appears by the Navy List, that between 
the 27th of October 1880 and the 3rd of 
March 1882, only five carpenters’ mates 
have been promoted to the rank of car- 
penter, as compared with four times that 
number in the two preceding years; 
and, if so, whether he will take into 
consideration the case of those numerous 
carpenters’ mates who, having been in- 
duced by hope of promotion to enter 
upon a technical examination in skilled 
labour, are at the present moment on 
the list of those who have successfully 
passed it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
say that the number of promotions to 
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the rank of carpenter was for some 
time temporarily diminished, in order 
to allow the list to be reduced, for the 
reasons stated by my Predecessor in in- 
troducing the Estimates; the greater 
part of the saving thus arising being 
appropriated to giving the sea-rate of 
pay to warrant officers ‘‘in other ships.” 
As to the second part of my hon. 
Friend’s Question, it must be observed 
that, although passing an examination 
may be a condition of promotion, it 
does not give a claim to receive promo- 
tion, and that passing such an examina- 
tion as is alluded to is likely to lead to 
advantages in pay, even when it is not 
followed by promotion to warrant rank. 


RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any report has been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
in confirmation of the telegram pub- 
lished by the French papers stating that 
Smargon, a village in Russia, has been 
destroyed by fire, and that the Jewish 
children were burnt one by one by the 
> agg in the Jewish cemetery of the 
village ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; we have received no confirmation 
of the newspaper paragraph in question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
whether the Consul General had re- 

rted; or whether instructions had 

een given to him to report ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether he 
thinks the paragraph in question worthy 
of credence? We have every reason to 
believe the paragraph is totally un- 
worthy of credence. 


MEXICO—DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, considering the increasing 
population and prosperity of Mexico, 
the Government have under considera- 
tion the advisability of resuming those 
diplomatic relations with that country 
which have been dropped since 1867 ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have had this 
matter under their consideration; but 
the confidential unofficial conversations 
which, as I have informed the House, 
have taken place between Her Majesty’s 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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Ambassador and the Mexican Minister 
at Paris have not hitherto had any 
result. 


TITHE AVERAGES—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will introduce a Bill in the 
course of the present Session to alter 
and amend the mode by which the tithe 
averages are now computed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that in two previous Sessions he intro- 
duced a Bill on this subject; but it was 
blocked by an hon. and gallant Member 
on the other side of the House. This 
was a subject to which, in the present 
state of Public Business, it was impos- 
sible for the Government to give any 
precedence. Unless he were assured 
that the Bill could be taken after half- 
past 12, he did not think it would be 
any use to introduce a Bill during the 
present Session. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND 
REVENUE—THE CARRIAGE DUTIES. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will favourably consider the exemp- 
tion of vehicles, bona fide used by 
medical men for the purpose of their 
profession, from the increased tax on 
carriages? 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he would also give 
his favourable consideration to the ques- 
tion of the exemption of vehicles used 
by undertakers ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guiapstone): Both of these 
Questions have been brought under my 
consideration, even before the appear- 
ance of the one and the indication of the 
other. I am bound to say that I do not 
see, from the best examination I can 

ive, that the proposal of Her Majesty’s 

overnment can be improved by the 
introduction of any new exemptions into 
the law. The House will have to con- 
sider it as a matter of policy, and, with 
that object in view, Ido not see my way, 
as at present advised, to making the 
exemptions proposed. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—SMYRNA QUAYS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will state to the House the present 
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condition of the negotiations with re- 
ference to the Smyrna Quays concession ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to insist on the retro- 
cession of the 100 pics of free landing 
space, for the use of the commercial 
community of Smyrna, in the event of 
the rejection by the Porte of the pro- 
posals of Major Trotter for a reduction 
of the Quay dues? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve that the Porte is about to accept 
the arrangement in regard to the 
Smyrna Quay dues a swe by Major 
Trotter and Portugal Effendi, and that 
it will also be accepted by the new 
British Company. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Prime Minister whether he 
could give the House any information as 
to the conduct of Public Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has only anticipated what I 
was about to say, because I was, in fact, 
pledged to do it. I have made the best 
Inquiries in my power with reference to 
the convenience of Gentlemen belonging 
to all sections of the House. What I 
find is, that a very large number of 
Members have as usual, quite naturally, 
made their arrangements for removal 
from town for a few days. The effect 
of that will be that I am obliged to 
abandon the intention to ask the House 
to sit on the days customarily ap- 
propriated to the Holidays; because, 
although it might be possible to make a 
House through the exertions of the 
Government, it would not be possible to 
make such a House as ought to be in 
attendance to consider a Bill of the ex- 
treme importance of the Prevention of 
Crime Bill. I am bound to say that I 
am very much influenced in having come 
to that conclusion by the fact, which I 
am very glad to admit, that, although 
there has been a good deal of discussion 
on this important Bill, I do not think 
there has been anything of which we 
can fairly complain as Obstructive dis- 
cussion. I have great confidence that 
that may continue; at any rate, I will 
not anticipate the reverse. I propose, 
therefore, that we shall have a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, and adjourn at 7 
o’clock until Thursday in next week, 
making all the progress we can with the 
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Prevention of Crime Bill between the 
resent time and to-morrow at 7, and 
oping that we may get into Committee 

on the Prevention of Crime Bill in the 

course of this evening. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman propose 
to go on with the Prevention of Crime 
Bill as the first Order on Thursday 
next ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, I think so. 
I think that is the proper course to be 
pursued. I will at the proper time ask 
for a Morning Sitting at 2 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked that, inas- 
much as many hon. Members had to 
return to town from a considerable dis- 
tance, the Prevention of Crime Bill 
might not be taken on Thursday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was, re- 
luctantly, compelled to state that he 
could not answer this request in the 
affirmative. It would be their duty to 
proceed with the Bill on Thursday next. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 

MENT)—REIGATE AND REDHILL. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been directed to the very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory telegraphic arrangements 
between the towns of Reigate and Red- 
hill, in the county of Surrey; these 
places are less than two miles apart, 
and contain eight thousand and ten 
thousand inhabitants respectively ; they 
used, until lately, to be united by a 
wire, but now all messages between 
them and the surrounding populous 
towns and villages have to make a cir- 
cuit of fifty miles, and are subject to 
much delay and uncertainty, having to 
pass through a busy London office; and, 
whether he will 'cause measures to be 
taken to remedy this evil ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
system of wires in the neighbourhood of 
Reigate and Redhill has recently been 
under consideration, and it has been 
decided to make certain improvements. 
Under the new arrangement, Reigate 
will have a communication with Redhill 
by a direct wire. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MICHAEL DAVITT’S 
SPEECH AT MANCHESTER. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, with 
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reference to his answer to a Question 
on Tuesday last, Whether he was now 
aware that the speech delivered by 
Michael Davitt in Manchester was pre- 
pared in manuscript, and copies handed 
to the reporters, and that the reports in 
the Manchester papers were therefore 
identical; and whether Mr. Davitt’s 
statement that he had already broken 
the conditions of his ticket-of-leave was 
correct ; and, if so, what steps the Go- 
vernment Reogaens to take under the 
circumstances 

Mr. PARNELL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, before he answered the 
Question, to state whether he had also 
seen in the speech of Mr. Davitt, re- 
ported in the Manchester papers, a pas- 
sage, which after referring to the stand 
taken by several Englishmen in the 
House and outside the House in favour 
of the liberties of Ireland, proceeded as 
follows :— 

‘*Should we not endeavour to multiply such 
advocates here in England? It is easy to ac- 
complish. It needs no sacrifice of principle or 
national aspiration. It calls for nothing but 
what it is our moral duty to perform, our best 

licy to pursue. Let outrage cease in Ireland. 

t no oe of sympathy on your part here 
in England be made to arise at any act, great 
or small, that receives justification from past 
events in the history of our country ;”’ 
and whether Mr. Davitt’s speech did 
not also contain many other passages of 
a most clear and unqualified character, 
denouncing and repudiating outrages of 
any kind in Ireland? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
seen no report in any Manchester paper 
of Davitt’s speech. [An Irish MemseEr : 
Mr. Davitt.| Ihave nothing to add to 
the answer I gave the other day to a 
Question put to me upon the same sub- 
ject by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham; nor do I think, in my 
gown it would be at all proper that 

should enter into anything like com- 
mentary on that speech. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. G. W. ELLIOT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the ships sent to Alexandria 
were of such a draught that they were 
able to enter the port; and, if so, 
whether they were now riding inside the 
port ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State, Whether he 
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Trials for Treason. 
could now state what epportunity the 


House would be afforded for expressing 
an opinion as to the policy of our inter- 
vention in Egyptian affairs before the 
British Fleet was called upon to take 
action ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL inquired 
Whether the Fleet was in the harbour 
of Alexandria, or in the Mediterranean 
Sea? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not answer the Question of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) with- 
out Notice. As to the Question of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. G. Elliot), 
that was one which could be more pro- 
perly answered by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; but as the hon. Gentleman 
was not at present in his place, he would 
state that the English and French ships 
consisted of two iron-clads, two smaller 
ships, and two gunboats; they were in- 
side the port of Alexandria at the pre- 
sent time, and had been selected as 
having such draught of water as would 
enable them to enter the port. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether it was true, as reported in the 
papers, that British subjects had left 
Cairo in alarm for Alexandria ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
not heard that that is the case. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — TRIALS 
FOR TREASON. 

Mx. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, 
How many trials there had been for 
treason and treason-felony in the last 10 
years in Ireland ; how many convictions, 
disagreements, and acquittals ; and if he 
would give the same information for the 
last 12 months as to the other classes of 
crime which it was proposed to make 
triable by Judges under the new Coercion 
Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
reports in reference to this Question 
from all the Crown Solicitors in Ireland, 
from which I find that in the last 10 
years there have been no trials for trea- 
son or treason-felony in Ireland, but 
there have been two prosecutions for 
conspiring to hold seditious courts. These 
are the only cases coming at all within 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
Question. In one of these cases, which 
occurred in County Kerry, seven persons 
were proceeded against, but the prose- 
cution was finally allowed to drop. The 
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other prosecutions took place in County 
Clare. Eight persons were indicted and 
tried, two were acquitted, and the jury 
were discharged without finding a ver- 
dict with regard to the other six. The 
case against them was afterwardsallowed 
to drop. The other Return, I am sorry 
to find, was issued in such a shape as 
not to give the information in a suffi- 
ciently clear form. I have corrected the 
Return and desired the answers to be 
sent in as soon as possible. As to the 
other classes of crime mentioned in 
Section 1 of the Prevention of Orime 
Bill—namely, murder or manslaughter, 
attempt to kill, aggravated crime of 
violence against the person, arson, and 
attack on dwelling-house, I find that in 
the last 12 months throughout Ireland 
there have been 408 trials for these 
offences, at which 410 persons were con- 
victed, 229 persons were acquitted, and 
in 34 cases the jury disagreed ; but in 
these Returns, in the first place, the 
Winter Assizes have been, to a great 
extent, included; in the second place, 
agrarian crime has not been distin- 
guished from other crime, and they, 
therefore, have no relation to the Bill 
now before the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 20> — 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 

BILL.—[Brux 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Amendment proposed to 

Question [23rd May], ‘ That Mr. 

Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘while this House is desirous of aiding Her 
Majesty’s Government in any measures which 
they can show to be necessary to adopt for pre- 
venting, detecting, and punishing crime, if dis- 
approves of restrictions being imposed on the 
free expression of public opinion in Ireland,’— 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again e osed, ‘“‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed, 


{May 25, 1882} 
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Mr. PARNELL: I hope the House 


will permit me very briefly to refer, in 
the first place, to an impression of an 
unfavourable character, which appears 
to have been created among many 
Members on both sides of the House by 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) yesterday. 
I am bound to say that I think the im- 
pression which has been created, and 
the inferences that the Prime Minister 
drew in his speech from the remarks of 
my hon. Friend, were not warranted by 
the speech itself; although I think it is 
exceedingly natural that both the Prime 
Minister and the House generally should 
have drawn the inferences they did from 
many passages of that speech, and from 
its general nature and context. I can 
only say that the impression which, I 
am informed, my hon. Friend has created 
in the House, and the impression evi- 
dently created on the Prime Minister, 
was not the impression created by my 
hon. Friend upon the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly) and myself 
when we were his Colleagues in Kil- 
mainham Prison. I should not have 
touched on a delicate matter of this kind 
were it not that a letter of mine, convey- 
ing this impression, has since become 
public property. What was the impres- 
sion which the hon. Member appears to 
have conveyed to the House yesterday ? 
In the best report I can find of his speech 
he is made to say— 


“That if the Government should announce 
in the House their intention to have done with 
coercion, and at the same time to pass a measure 
similar in character to the Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Redmond), 
he believed such a condition of things would 
then be brought about in Ireland as would give 
them every reason to hope that they could con- 
duct the agrarian movement within the land to 
a satisfactory conclusion without violence, with- 
out discord of any kind. He never for one 
moment, either in private or in public, and, as 
far as he was aware, none of his friends, had 
ever represented that the passing of an Arrears 
Bill would be a settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion. What he did say was that the Bill intro- 
duced by the Irish Members, prominent in 
which was a clause dealing with arrears together 
with a binding announcement on the part of 
the Government (and this was essential) that 
they would definitely abandon the policy of 
coercion, would place them in a position in which 
they could confidently say that in a few months 
their country would return to peace, and that 
outrage would entirely disappear.” 


And then my hon. Friend, after some 
passages in his speech which I shall not 
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weary the House by quoting, went on to 
defend the practice of ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ 
and, taking these passages, and the 
subsequent passages of the speech toge- 
ther, the Prime Minister appears to 
have supposed that my hon. Friend 
meant that while exertions would be used 
to prevent outrages, intimidation would 
be persevered in until the Land Question 
was permanently settled. Now, Sir, 
knowing as I do the feelings and senti- 
ments of my hon. Friend, I am bound 
to say that I do not think he intended 
to convey any such impression. I do 
not think he intended to convey the im- 
pression that our exertions to prevent 
outrages would be dependent on the 
passage of the Arrears Bill, or that any 
illegal course in the shape of intimida- 
tion would be either entered into or 
persevered in pending the final settle- 
ment of the Land Question. Our views 
in prison since the marked increase of 
outrages had been that it was most de- 
sirable that the country should be tran- 

uillized and the movement kept within 
the bounds of moderation ; and we held 
during these months many anxious con- 
sultations as to how we were to contri- 
bute towards those ends. In addition, 
we did what little we were able to do in 
our position to tranquillize the country 
and moderate the excitement of the 
people; and this was months before our 
release was thought of, or any certainty 
had appeared of the settlement of the 
Arrears Question. But subsequently, 
when a settlementof the Arrears Question 
appeared likely, I did not deem it my 
duty to conceal from my Friends that, in 
our judgment, this settlement, with a 
fair prospect of remedial legislation of a 
practical character afterwards, would 
enormously contribute to the pacification 
of the country. And why, Sir, did we 
think this? Because we hoped that the 
settlement of the Arrears Question, 
which has been proposed by the Prime 
Minister, would have a material effect 
in stopping unjust evictions for a while ; 
and that the permanent legislation we 
then hoped for, and still hope for, would, 
to a certain extent, lead to a gradual 
transfer by purchase, on fair and equit- 
able terms, of the soil of Ireland to her 
people ; and that evictions would in this 
way be permanently put an end to. I 
know of nobody connected with the 
Land Question who expects that the 
tenants of Ireland can obtain the owner- 


Mr, Parnell 
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ship of their farms otherwise than by 
fair purchase. That was the original 
object of the Land League movement. 
Our efforts were to be directed—firstly, 
to putting an end so rack-renting, evic- 
tion, and landlord extermination ; and, 
secondly, to enabling the tenant farmers 
to purchase their holdings upon fair and 
equitable terms. Neither my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary, nor Mr. 
Davitt, expects that the tenants of Ire- 
land can obtain their holdings upon any 
other terms than by buying them. Now, 
Sir, perhaps I may be permitted to refer 
to a speech which I delivered at the com- 
mencement of this movement in Ennis 
in the autumn of 1880, which has been 
often quoted. I then recommended for 
the first time what has been roughly de- 
scribed as the practice of ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
In that speech I recommended that per- 
sons who took farms from which other 
tenants had been unjustly evicted—I be- 
lieve there was some difference between 
the Government and myself as towhether 
I used the word ‘ unjustly ” or not ; but 
whether I used it or not I intended to 
have used it, and I used it in subsequent 
speeches—that persons who took farms 
from which other tenants had been un- 
justly evicted should be isolated and placed 
in a species of moral ‘‘ Coventry,” and I 
used the expression that they should be left 
‘‘ severely alone.”’ I desire, Mr. Speaker, 
to admit to the fullest extent that the 
practice of ‘‘ Boycotting,” which grew 
up subsequently to that speech, has been 
very much abused. It has been used 
not only against persons who robbed 
their neighbours by taking their hold- 
ings from them after they had been 
unjustly evicted—robbed them of their 
tenant right, which had not then been 
conferred by law, but which has since 
been recognized and conferred by law— 
but it has been used against persons 
who refused to join the Land League, 
who refused to illuminate their houses, 
and who refused to subscribe to various 

opular movements. It has been used 
in a variety of other ways which merit 
the severest, the most stringent con- 
demnation. I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary that what I 
then recommended in that speech at 
Ennis would not have been legitimate 
in a country where the law protected the 
interests of the poor as well as those of 
the rich. It would not have been per- 
missible to have recommended it in a 
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self-governed country. But the House 
must reflect what were the circumstances 
which then existed in Ireland, and what 
was the position in which the tenant 
farmers were placed. They had just 
passed through three seasons of extra- 
ordinary and exceptional severity, when 
many thousands of them — probably 
100,000 of the tenant farmers of Ireland 
—were only kept from actual starvation 
by the charity of the world. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
this House had, in the Session of 1880, 
which was then over, made an ineffectual 
attempt to protect those men from ex- 
termination. That attempt had been 
frustrated by the action of the House of 
Lords. Were we to stand by and do 
nothing—to allow these people to be 
evicted in their thousands, as they un- 
doubtedly would have been if we had 
not done something ? Our method was, 
perhaps, a rough one; butit was neces- 
sary that rough measures should, under 
the circumstances, be employed. The 
Irish Land Question is arough and thorny 
question, no matter which end you lay 
hold of. But I freely admit that means 
which were recommended then would 
not be permissible or allowable if the 
immediate object at which the Land 
League aimed—namely, the protection 
of tenants from rack-renting, eviction, 
and landlord extermination, could have 
been arrived at by the ordinary process 
of law. We are now in this position. 
We are promised an Arrears Bill, which, 
if it be carried as it has been printed and 
read a second time, will undoubtedly 
temporarily protect the small tenants of 
Ireland from unjust evictions. I should 
have looked upon that step as an enor- 
mous advance, an enormous safeguard. 
It would have given time for the further 
consideration by the Government of what 
steps could be taken for the development 
of the Act of last Session for its more 
speedy bringing into effect, for the more 
speedy protection of the tenants under 
its operation. It would have given all 
parties in the contest a breathing time— 
a breathing time which, I venture to say, 
and which both my hon. Friends who 
were with me in Kilmainham con- 
curred in believing, was very much 
wanted at that moment by all parties. 
The situation has been changed—I shall 
explain a little further on how much 
changed—by the introduction of the 
Coercion Bill by the Government; and 
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I cannot help thinking that very much 
of the tenor and character of the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 

erary was due to the despair he feels 
in his heart at the prospect that is before 
Ireland and her people under the provi- 
sions of this Prevention of Crime Bill. It 
illustrates strangely the anomaly of the 
position of Ireland in this House that we 
are told that when that speech is made 
one of the results is that 30 or 40 fair- 
minded Englishmen who intended to 
assist us in modifying this Bill, in miti- 
gating its harshness, and I would almost 
say its brutality, have been driven away 
from our side. [‘‘No!”] That is what 
I am told. I myself do not wish to 
believe that that is the case ; but I would 
ask the House to make some little 
allowance for the exigencies of Ireland, 
and for the position of her Members, 
and to remember that, after all, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for English Members 
to understand the exact position of any 
Irish question; and if they do err, let 
them take care that their error be on 
the side of justice and mercy rather on 
the side of excessive coercion and harsh- 
ness. Ifthe Arrears Question had been 
settled, I should have advised that the 
movement should have been conducted 
strictly within the laws applicable to 
England and to Ireland. I am now re- 
ferring to the question of ‘‘ Boycotting.” 
I do not object, Mr. Speaker, to the en- 
forcement of any law against intimida- 
tion or incitement to intimidation ; but I 
object to the construction of a fresh 
offence of intimidation unknown to your 
law, and which would practically make 
any legal or open combination im- 
possible. I claim for the Irish tenants 
as much right to combine, as much 
right to combination, as is allowable to 
English workmen, and no more; and 
I am perfectly willing that suitable 
definitions in accordance with the nature 
of the case—in addition to the defini- 
tions of the Conspiracy Act of 1875— 
should be inserted in the present Bill to 
carry out this object. I think the 
Premier made an unfair deduction with 
reference to another passage in the 
speech of my hon. Friend. The passage 
is as follows :— 


‘‘He (Mr. Dillon) had never denounced 
outrage, and never would until Parliament 
denounced evictions. But he had endeavoured 
to point out to the people that their own interests, 
both as regarded their good name before the 
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world, which had now been sadly blotted by 
their enemies, and the protection of their rights 
and the future welfare of their country, dis- 
tinctly lay in putting a stop to outrage, and he 
had endeavoured to point out to them thata 
weapon lay near their hands which could take 
the place of outrage.” 


I have had no communication with my 
hon. Friend; but I am quite sure that 
he referred to ‘‘ unjust’ evictions. The 
Prime Minister went on to say that— 


‘Eviction is the exercise of an undoubted 
legal right, which may be to the prejudice of 
your neighbour, which may involve the very 
highest moral responsibility, nay, even deep 
moral guilt upon the person exercising it. 
There may be outrages, all things considered— 
the persons and the facts—that may be less 
guilty in the sight of God than evictions. That 
I do not deny; but there may be evictions 
which are the last, the extreme, the inevitable 
remedy for the establishment of those legal 
rights on which the existence of society depends 
—against the man who deliberately and in- 
solently and wilfully denies them, the man 
who audaciously refuses to fulfil his contract— 
the most equitable contract in the world—a 
contract under the judicial rents recently estab- 
lished, with money in his pocket, perhaps 
loaded with benefits from the man whom he 
defies. And in the case where the possessor of 
property, after exhausting every means of con- 
ciliation, is driven to make use of the powers of 
the law for the establishment of legal right, 
and perhaps to support himself and family, that 
man is.placed by the deliberate declaration of 
the hon. Gentleman upon the footing of a per- 
petrator of outrage, and we are called upon to 
denounce evictions with the same sense, and 
even with the same unlimited scope, as we are 
allowed to denounce outrage.” 


I do not think that was the intention of 
my hon. Friend; and I feel certain he 
would regret any outrage which was 
committed with reference to a case of 
eviction where the tenant was able to 
pay his rent, and where the rent was a 
rent which was, under the circumstances 
of the case, fair. We have been very 
much blamed by various critics in conse- 
quence of the number of outrages which 
have happened in connection with the 
land agitation; but I think, when the 
passions of the day have passed away, 
it will be admitted by history that no 
movement of the same magnitude, in- 
volving the same extensive results, and 
connected, as it is, with the means of 
living of such a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the country, has ever been freer 
from outrageand crime than hasthe Land 
League movement. The facilities which 
are now given by the penny Press and 
by the electric telegraph for the speedy 
dissemination of news, the careful way 
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in which the English newspapers dish 
up everything of the kind that happens 
in Ireland for their English readers, and 
a great deal that has never happened at 
all, brings every crime or offence con- 
nected with the Land League movement 
into a prominence which it never could 
have obtained 30 or 40 years ago. I wish 
the House would permit me to compare 
the crime which attended the movement 
of 1833, when the interests involved 
were not one-fifth of those involved in 
the Land League movement. The move- 
ment of 1833 was to get rid of the 
Tithe-rent charge—a payment amount- 
ing to about £1,000,000—and, roughly 
speaking, this agitation is to get rid 
of the payment of some £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 a-year—the difference be- 
tween what the Irish tenants consider a 
fair rent and what the landlords consider 
a fair rent. The Chief Secretary gave 
us the other day a list of the murders 
which had been committed in Ireland 
during the last year. He said that in 
the year 1881 there were 17 murders. 
Now, in the year 1833 there were 172 
murders. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The list I gave 
was of agrarian murders. I think the 
hon. Gentleman should draw a distinc- 
tion, though I know it is almost impos- 
sible to do so. 

Mr. PARNELL: Of course, it is very 
difficult to draw a distinction; but, so 
far as I can gather, murders in 1833 
were committed in connection with the 
Tithe movement, just as the 17 agrarian 
murders last year were supposed to 
have been committed in connection with 
the Land League. In Queen’s County 
alone there were in 1833, 60 murders; 
and in Kilkenny there were 32 murders 
or attempts at murder, 32 burnings of 
houses, 519 burglaries, 36 houghings of 
cattle, and 178 assaults of such a nature 
asto be accompanied with loss of life. The 
catalogue of Irish crime during that year 
contained 172 homicides, 455 houghings 
of cattle, 2,000 illegal notices, 425 ille- 
gal meetings, 796 malicious injuries to 
property, 763 attacks on houses, 280 
arsons, and 3,256 serious assaults. The 
aggregate of crime during these 12 
months amounted to 9,000. Yet when 
Parliament met it was not asked to 
sanction so stringent a Coercion Bill as 
that now before the House. In those 
days the state of Ireland was not so 
vividly brought home to the minds of 
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the English people; and there was not 
the same disposition to make political 
capital out of such events. I admit to 
the fullest extent the difficulties in the 
way of Ministers; but I do not admit 
that there is any justification what- 
ever in the present rapidly-improving 
state of Ireland which entitles the 
Government to turn aside from re- 
medial measures, and to enter on 
this course of fresh coercion. The 
Prime Minister is losing a very great 
chance indeed—a chance which may 
not, which I fear cannot, ever come 
back to him, and which, perhaps, never 
will come to any English Statesman 
occupying the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman—certainly to no one so well 
qualified by his ability and grasp of 
mind to bring the Irish Land Question 
to a satisfactory termination. I believe 
that from the date of the Phonix Park 
murders every class in Ireland—land- 
lords, tenants, labourers—were disposed 
for a settlement of the question on as 
moderate lines as could be hoped for. I 
feel convinced no section of political 
thought in Ireland—not even the most 
extreme section—were desirous that the 
present state of turmoil and agitation 
should continue and be perpetual; and 
if the Prime Minister had been able to 
tee with his Arrears Bill without 
oss of time, and after that to have con- 
sidered on what conditions he ought to 
amend the Land Act of 1880, I believe 
it would have been possible for him to 
propose such a measure as would have 
restored peace and quiet to the country, 
and in afew years to have brought about 
a permanent settlement of the Irish 
Question. We have now before us a 
prospect of coercion ; and I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider in what 
position moderate men in Ireland are 
placed by coercion. Last year the 
passage of a Ooercion Act threw the 
Land League movement into the hands of 
its most extreme members. This year I 
cannot see any other hope than that the 
passage of this Coercion Bill will throw 
everything in Ireland into the hands 
of secret societies. Between the secret 
societies on the one side, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the other, it will 
be practically impossible for any Irish 
politician to continue in existence. Al- 
though the Prime Minister has said that 
the Govermment, having proposed this 
measure, would not deserve to remain 
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in Office a single week if they were now 
to draw back from it, I would entreat 
him to re-consider the situation. The 
Return of outrages in Ireland last week 
showed a diminution of 100—a very 
large proportion of these crimes being 
threatening letters and notices; and I 
trust and pray that this month may 
show a similar diminution, so as to 
strengthen the hands of those English 
Members in the House, and those Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who may be sup- 
posed to be engaged in the attempt to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment against those who are demanding 
vindictive and fresh coercive measures 
against Ireland. At all events, let the 
effect of the Arrears Bill be tried. There 
is, surely, no urgency about this Coercion 
Bill. You have power to imprison and 
keep in prison without trial whom you 
suspect in Ireland. You admit that 
many thousands of families are threat- 
ened with eviction. The passage of 
this Coercion Bill must be attended with 
a considerable loss of time, no matter 
how much we may desire to refrain 
from Obstructive opposition. I would 
intreat the Government not to play into 
the hands of the men who committed 
the Phoenix Park murders by persistence 
in their present course. The extermi- 
nation of the secret societies of a country 
by any Code has been proved to be im- 
possible. Russia has sufficiently drastic 
laws and immense power; and yet we 
see what happens in that country. Do 
not, then, shut the door in the face of 
those among the Irish people—the vast 
majority of the Irish people— who desire 
to see Her Majesty’s Governrhent return 
to Constitutional usage, and to accept 
any measure which may promise to be a 
lasting and final settlement of this much- 
vexed Irish Land Question. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
very remarkable speech which had been 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down would have been best 
replied to by a statesman of considerable 
experience. It was a speech surely, in 
all senses, remarkable, and it had been 
received, as it well deserved to be, with 
the profoundest attention by the House ; 
and he hoped the hon. Member would 
allow him to say that he heard the 
speech with a feeling of thankfulness, 
for it seemed to him to be substantially, 
thoughit might not be in intention, a pub- 
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past. [‘‘No!”] He did not anticipate 
that that remark would meet with the 
acquiescence of all hon. Members sitting 
opposite; but, nevertheless, he thought 
it substantially true that in the pre- 
sent utterances of the hon. Member, 
they could see the dawning of a better 
mind. But although the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech deserved the sympathetic 
attention which it received, it made no 
more change in his mind with regard to 
the Bill before the House than the 
ag of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) did yesterday. The speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary was 
listened to with breathless attention by 
the House; but it seemed to excite an 
amount of horror and astonishment 
which were entirely unwarranted. One 
of the hon. Member’s most valuable 
qualities was that absolute transparency 
of thought and action which enabled 
them to see with the utmost clearness 
what were his ideas and intentions; and 
his speech yesterday was only a clearer 
and more emphatic statement than the 
House had yet heard of the views and 
intentions which none of them had 
reason to think were absent from his 
mind. The Prime Minister yesterday 
spoke of the ‘‘ steeled”’ feelings of the 
hon. Member. He did not know that 
the hon. Member’s feelings were more 
‘* steeled ’’ than those of his Colleagues ; 
but his utterance was more startling 
and outspoken. There was one part 
of the speech of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork to which he felt 
bound to take exception. The hon. 
Member said the horrors of the Phosnix 
Park tragedy, the shadow of which still 
rested upon them all, were repudiated by 
every section of the Irish people. He 
was thankful to think that was as a 
general rule, and in a large sense, true ; 
but there was a certain section, at any 
rate, in the City of Dublin, at the mo- 
ment of the occurrence, who did not 
share in those feelings of horror, but 
manifested feelings of delight, and it was 
with that section that the Bill now be- 
fore them proposed to deal. [Mr. Guap- 
stoNE: Hear, hear!] He was one of 
those who had studied the Irish Ques- 
tion with profound sympathy, and who 
more particularly sympathized with Irish 
aspirations for a reasonable amount of 
self-government. Why, then, did he 
and others find themselves in implacable 
hostility to hon. Gentlemen opposite? 
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Because the objects for which Irishmen 
were pte J had been, for the last two 
years, sought through the agency of 
desperate crime. He was thankful to 
be able to repeat in that House what he 
had stated outside, that the English 
Liberals did not desire to charge any 
responsibility of the tragedy of Phosnix 
Park on any section of the Irish people, 
and least of all upon their accepted 
Leaders; but they must remember that 
responsibility for acts of that kind was 
not always direct and conscious. It was 
very often the natural growth and out- 
come of the teachings which, they could 
only believe and hope, were scattered 
abroad with very different objects. It 
seemed to him that a heavy share of re- 
sponsibility rested upon any accepted 
Leader of the Irish people who abstained 
from denouncing everywhere and without 
conditions such crimes as those they all 
deplored. Surely something of the cri- 
minality rested upon those who first 
taught that a man must be personally 
punished if he would not obey the 
political or agrarian requirements of his 
neighbour; and they could not forget 
who first proposed that damnable doc- 
trine that whoever did not conform to 
the conduct of the Land League must 
first be ‘‘ Boycotted”’ and then ruined. 
A distinction had been drawn between 
agrarian and non-agrarian murders by 
the Leaders of the agitation; but, in Eng- 
land, they stood upon the doctrine that 
murder was equally murder and equally 
detestable whether it was inflicted upon 
a harmless official of the State or upon 
an evicting landlord. It was that ab- 
horence of the crime of murder and agi- 
tation likely to lead up to it which led 
Liberals to the determination to support 
the Bill now before the House. The 
prevalence of crime in Ireland engaged 
the attention of the House last year, 
when the ill-fated and ill-omened Coer- 
cion Bill was brought forward; and the 
right how. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) gave his 
assurance that the Bill was aimed at 
criminals upon whom the Government 
could lay their hands. Experience had 
proved that the right hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. The Bill failed to bring 
about the arrest of the perpetrators of 
crime, though, no doubt, it had done 
great good in asserting the supremacy of 
the Government, and in rendering it im- 
possible for any hon. Member to say 
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that the League had ‘knocked the 
law of the land into a cocked hat.” 
That Coercion Bill was now dying 
or dead, and they had in its place the 
present measure, which, to his mind, al- 
though more stringent, was less funda- 
mentally contrary to the principles of 
personal liberty. To arrest a man on 
suspicion and keep him untried for two 
years was a proceeding as much op- 

osed to the principles of liberty, and 
he might almost say of justice, as any 
he could conceive. The present Bill 
provided only for the speedy trial of 
prisoners, and, therefore, it seemed to 
him to be exactly what the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland required. He 
should be extremely glad if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could see their way 
to clear the Bill of even any suspicion 
that it was directed against political 
offences and political agitation, and if it 
could be made more plain that it was 
aimed only at murder and crimes akin 
to murder. He would like, therefore, 
to see some amendment made in the 
clauses relating to treason, except so far 
as that crime was connected with mur- 
der, and also in those which imposed 
restrictions on public speaking. As to 
the Press, he would give full liberty for 
papers written and printed in Ireland to 
be read by Irishmen; but the heaviest 
penalties should attach to the abomina- 
tions from America. He found that 
there was no consensus of opinion in 
the recommendations of the Bill put 
forward by several hon. Members, as 
without such general support it would 
have no chance of success. It was clear 
the Coercion Act of last Session had 
completely broken down in the effort to 
cope with agrarian crime. It was there- 
fore necessary that some machinery 
should be adopted which might prove 
more effective in that direction; and 
hence the constitution of the new tribunal 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He should be sorry, however, to 
think that that provision had not been 
introduced into the Bill until after the 
murder in the Phonix Park, as he 
thought the previous horrors which were 
so cruel had already made it clear to the 
Government that such a tribunal was 
absolutely necessary. As regards the 
impartiality of the Irish J udges, he had 
to say that if they could not impartially 
try the cases likely to be brought before 
them under the provisions of this mea- 
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sure, they were wholly unfit to discharge 
any judicial functions whatever. It was 
needless for him to say that with that 
part of the Bill he entirely agreed. A 
second point which met with his entire 
approval was the eropes to levy a fine 
upon any district in which a crime might 
be committed. Anyone who had studied 
Irish crime must have seen that a new 
character had been introduced intoit, and 
that it had become more mercenary in its 
aims andits methods. If that were so, it 
might very appropriately lead to some- 
thing likea mercenary punishment. Then, 
as to the right of search, it should be 
remembered that they were coping with 
secret societies ; and the only chance of 
dealing with them effectually was the 
power to enter at unexpected times into 
unexpected places where men might meet 
for the planning of crime, and thus bring 
them morespeedily to justice. Hethought 
that Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
remove from the Bill the provisions with 
regard to appeal in capital cases, for, in 
his view, promptness of punishment 
would be much more efficacious than 
severity. In those three main provisions 
which related to the suspension of trial 
by jury, the imposition of a fine on dis- 
tricts where crime had been committed, 
and the right of search, the Bill strongly 
commended itself to his acceptance. 
They seemed to him absolutely necessary 
in order to place the well-intentioned, 
but, for the purpose contemplated by 
this Bill, ineffectual Coercion Act at 
present in force. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not see their way to 
conceding all the modifications he de- 
sired, he would still vote for the Bill in 
its integrity rather than, in circumstances 
like the present, give it a half-hearted 
support. Such were the considerations 
which weighed with him; but the 
strongest justification of the Bill lay 
in the conviction that all means were 
iawful to a Government bent on stamp- 
ing out a system of secret and abomin- 
able crime. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was quite sure there was no foundation 
for the imputation that the Government 
desired to suppress the opinions of the 
Representatives of large constituencies 
in England. The idea doubtless arose 
from the fact that, up to that moment, 
no hon. Member on his side of the 
House representing a large constituency 
had had an opportunity of taking part 
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in the debate. But while those who had 
grown grey in studying Constitutional 
pet, and who, in and out of the 

ouse, had actively supported the policy 
of the Prime Minister, had had no op- 
portunity of stating their opinions, they 
had been obliged to submit to be lec- 
tured by young gentlemen from the 
West of England upon their duty in 
regard to this measure. He regretted 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) was 
so vague in its terms, that, in connection 
with this Bill, its meaning could be 
hardly understood. Had it been as ex- 
plicit in its references to the Press as the 
speeches of the hon. Member who had 
just down, and the Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Cohen), heshould have felt not 
the slightest difficulty in giving it his sup- 
port. Moreover, it was not directed to 
any specific part or clause of the mea- 
sure; and in the speech in which it was 
introduced his hon. Friend gave the 
House no clue which enabled them to 
elucidate its meaning. But he did not re- 
gret that it had been moved, because it 
had led to a useful discussion of the 
Bill ; and when the second reading of so 
important a measure had been agreed to 
within 24 hours, he was inclined to think 
that sufficient respect was not paid either 
to Constitutional policy, or to the people 
of Ireland. In reference to the expiring 
Act, the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) said—and it 
was the courageous utterance of a 
courageous man—he hoped the time had 
gone by for ever when a Bill of such a 
charactercould be passed quickly through 
that House. With great pleasure he had 
heard the announcement of the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, when he 
spoke of ‘‘the new Government of Ire- 
land ;”’ and he was sure he expressed 
the feelings of every Member of the 
House when he said that the right hon. 
Gentleman, during the short period in 
which he had held Office, had made a 
continually-increasing impression upon 
the House by his courtesy and ability. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
them regret that he lacked the one other 
qualification, which, no doubt he would 
be delighted to possess, of being an 
Irishman ; and he had said he himself 
regretted that an Irishman did not hold 
his position. Unhappily, at this mo- 
ment, it was perhaps impossible that an 
Irishman should hold that position; but 
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they might be certain that every Mem- 
ber of the Government earnestly desired 
that the time might come when it should 
be the established policy of the country, 
that high offices of command in Ireland 
should be occupied by Irishmen. The 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
strangely forgot himself the other night 
when he made light of a matter of so 
much gravity. At this point of new de- 
— by a new Government in Ire- 
and, it was not unimportant that they 
should bear in mind a few circumstances 
which had led up to the present situa- 
tion. They were called upon—and this 
had been to some extent forgotten or 
overlooked—not to take action as the 
result of a dreadful crime, but to take 
part in the obsequies of the Act of 1881, 
and to give the Government new powers. 
There had been an extraordinary diver- 
gence of opinion as to the character of 
the Bill now submitted to the House ; 
but he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that it gave the 
Executive less drastic powers than the 
Act of last year. He was astonished 
when his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford expressed the opinion that 
this was the most severe and most strin- 
gent coercive Bill that had ever been 
submitted to Parliament. It seemed to 
him hardly to deserve the name of a 
Coercion Bill, because it lacked that 
element which they had always con- 
sidered to be the key-note of a Coer- 
cion Bill—namely, the powsr of arbi- 
trary arrest, and of placing a person 
in prison without any hope of meet- 
ing his accuser. They must remember, 
in their criticism of this Bill, that al- 
though the Cabinet had lost the valu- 
able services of the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, it remained a Cabinet of 
the most extraordinary authority in re- 
gard to the affairs of Ireland. He al- 
luded to the fact that it included two 
Lords Lieutenant and two ex-Chief Se- 
cretaries of Ireland—a circumstance al- 
most unprecedented in the government 
of the country. With regard to the 
main principle of the Bill, the suspen- 
sion of trial by jury, there was one point 
of great importance which had not re- 
ceived any answer from the Government. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland alluded 
the other night, in justification of the 
employment of the Irish Judges upon 
this new work, to the fact that before the 
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Lords’ Committee of last Session some 
eminent J mee gave an opinion not 
quite favourable to the present position 
of jury trials in Ireland. But that was 
not so important as the fact that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords divided 
upon a clause which was almost identi- 
cal with the proposals in this Bill; and 
the minority who objected to the sus- 
pension of trial by jury on that occasion 
was composed of the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Lord Privy Seal 
(Lord Carlingford), Lord Monck, and 
Lord Emly. Those four noble Lords 
were opposed last year to the proposals 
now brought forward by the Govern- 
ment; and he wished to hear what were 
the reasons which had led them to change 
their opinions upon so important a sub- 
ject. He agers with the Solicitor 
General for Ireland that they should 
not attach too great importance to the 
Judges’ memorial. It was an important 
matter, no doubt; but the Judges were 
the servants of the Executive Govern- 
ment and of the country, and he was 
quite certain that if the Legislature and 
the Government placed upon them that 
important duty the memorial would 
practically disappear. The important 
question was, whether the Legislature 
and the Government should confer this 
power upon the Judges. With regard 
to what had been said about political 
offences, whilst the Government might 
find it impossible to withdraw from their 
position, he wished them to understand 
that it would be most repugnant to the 
feelings of the people to see trials for 
treason and treason-felony going on, 
conducted solely by officials of the State. 
The Government had made, through the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, consider- 
able proposals for the modification of 
the Bill in regard to the suspension of 
trial by jury, and in other respects, 
which led him to hope that when the 
House went into Committee they would 
consent to further modifications of an 
important character. He did not hesi- 
tate to congratulate the Government that 
they had in this measure abandoned—he 
hoped for ever—the exasperating and 
crime-producing policy of the Act of 1881. 
Whilst the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land sat in Dublin he exercised powers 
more despotic than those that belonged 
to any power in Europe. In other 
countries such authority was tempered 
by the fear of revolution. He hoped 
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the day would never arrive when in any 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions there 
could be any chance of successful re- 
bellion against the authority of the 
Crown. There were provisions in this 
Bill to which he objected ; but, taking it 
as a whole, it was mild compared with 
the arbitrary measure passed last year. 
He had carefully examined the clause 
with regard to aliens, and he had read 
the debate which had been referred to 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
County Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power); 
but he had failed to detect the results 
which that hon. and learned Member 
had discovered. In that debate many 
hon. Members had their part, all of 
whom were entitled to respect, and 
many of whom possessed the veneration 
of the House; but he had not seen in 
the arguments then brought forward 
one that would have a precise appli- 
cation to the case now under considera- 
tion. What had been at that time 
feared in regard to aliens was not 
exactly the case at present ; and with re- 
ference to the important clause dealing 
with aliens, he begged Irishmen to re- 
member that if it should receive the 
assent of Parliament it would include 
a great resignation on the part of the 
people of this country of the right of 
asylum in Great Britain as well as in 
Ireland, for it was provided that an alien 
whom it was desired to pursue should 
not be able to find a resting-place in 
Great Britain. For his own part, he 
would be very glad if, in view of the 
powers of immediate trial which the 
Government proposed to take under this 
Act, they could find themselves able to 
agree to a modification of this clause ; 
but if this should not be the case, he re- 
cognized in the state of political relations 
between England and the United States 
the possibility of some value which 
should not be overlooked attaching to 
the clause. Such language as had been 
used not long ago by General Grant 
pointed in this direction ; and although 
he was most anxious to preserve in- 
violate free resort to the United King- 
dom, yet he was quite certain that the 
men who opposed the Alien Bill in 1848 
would not have desired that there should 
be imported into this country the fol- 
lowers of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa from 
the other side of the Atlantic. While 
care would be taken to exclude persons 
of that kind, he was quite sure that the 
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suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Dawson) 
on the previous day, that it would be 
necessary to adopt the passport system 
for the United Kingdom, was an utterly 
baseless apprehension. A possible ad- 
vantage from this clause was that it 
might relieve this country from a diffi- 
culty with the Government of the United 
States. In some particulars this Bill, 
he thought, ought to have been the mea- 
sure submitted to that House at the be- 
ginning of last year in place of the Bill 
which had been recently denounced, by 
the First Minister of the Crown himself, 
as invidious and offensive. There were 

ortions of the present measure which, 
. believed, would be materially effec- 
tive for the prevention of crime in Ire- 
land. He had expressed a contrary 
opinion with respect to the Bill of last 
year when it was under discussion. He 
had occupied a position of, to himself, 
somewhat painful prominence in regard 
to that measure. In January, 1881, he 
had said that the Bill— 

‘* Would so infuriate and exasperate the Irish 
people that they might expect not open but 
secret crimes, and crimes of the most malignant 
and cruel character.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford had made many pre- 
dictions. He was a man who had the 
courage of his opinions; but he had 
made no prediction, he (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) believed, with reference to the 
affairs of Ireland which had come so 
faithfully true, he grieved to say, as 
that which he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had 
then made. He was certainly in favour 
of considerable amendment in the pre- 
sent Bill; but he would not apply the 
same prophecy to it if it were passed 
even in very nearly its present shape. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford, 
they knew, made memoranda of con- 
versations. He wondered whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a me- 
morandum of some remarks he himself 
had uttered before the passage of last 
year’s Coercion Act? Firing into dwell- 
ing-houses, he had then said, indicated 
some inefficiency on the part of the 
police. His right hon. Friend asked 
him what he himself would do for Ire- 
land, and he had replied—‘‘I would 
have special magistrates, and an effi- 
cient police, and my police should be 
sometimes on the scene of outrage.” 
Some months afterwards there were 
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feeble and ineffective attempts to place 
special magistrates in Ireland. But the 
greatest mistake that could be made 
with reference to the appointment of 
special magistrates was to appoint five 
or six, and to make them a mark for the 
public opinion of the country. There 
had been of late some greater activity 
among the police; but there had not 
been throughout that great increase in 
their number, and that support, which 
they might have had from a large in- 
crease in the detective force, which, he 
believed, would have prevented the sad 
event that had placed them all in mourn- 
ing. Since January last year he had 
not addressed the House on this sub- 
ject ; but he had watched the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
staggering along as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, with a temper which won his 
sympathy and respect. He could not 
forget one remark of that right hon. 
Gentleman, which laid bare the root 
of Irish difficulty—namely, that the 
worst difficulty in Ireland arose from 
the fact that throughout, from the 
Lord Lieutenant down to the humblest 
policeman, the whole Governing Body 
was accustomed to rely too much on 
British power. Mr. Disraeli, whose 
political genius he had always admired, 
had said in that House 40 years ago— 
‘You have in Ireland the weakest Exe- 
cutive in the world—that is the Irish 
Question.” That was the Irish Question 
at the present moment. The Bill now 
before the House gave to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland only factitious and tem- 
porary support. How wa: that Exe- 
cutive to be strengthened? Only by 
founding it upon the assent of the Irish 
people. He could not adequately ex- 
press his admiration for the efforts which 
Her Majesty’s Government had shown 
to rest the Executive Government in Ire- 
land more largely upon the Irish people 
themselves ; and he was sure the true 
way to settle what was really the Irish 
Question was by making the Executive 
Government of Ireland, instead of the 
weakest in the world, one of the strongest 
in the affection and the hearts of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was quite true 
that the Irish Executive was the weakest 
in the world, and it would continue to 
be weak so long as the present policy 
was carried out. An Executive must be 
weak that was not in harmony with the 
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opinions of the people, that was in direct 
antagonism to the sentiments of the 
ger and that was supported by the 

ayonets of troops in Ireland. This 
measure would exasperate the people 
and leave the Executive weaker than be- 
fore. Coercion accompanying concilia- 
tion destroyed the confidence of the 
people in the good faith of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member who had just 
sat down said it was not possible to trust 
the Executive of Ireland in the hands 
of any Irishman. That might be true, 
perhaps, of Liberal Governments; but 
the Conservatives were not afraid to in- 
trust the administration of Ireland to 
Irishmen who were “ garrison’’ men. 
Unless the Prime Minister, with his 
earnest views, adopted some policy other 
than that contained in the present Bill, 
he would leave the Irish Administration 
weaker than he found it, and he would 
be discredited, not in Ireland only, but 
all over the Empire. With regard to 
the proposed abolition of the jury sys- 
tem, he might observe that this was not 
the first time Ireland had been treated 
in that manner. Under the Insurrec- 
tion Act a Commission used to be ap- 
pointed, which was presided over by a 
distinguished counsel, either a Serjeant 
or a Queen’s Counsel, who, with the 
magistrates, tried the cases. They had 
the power of empannelling a jury; but 
they never exercised it. What was the 
result of that system under the Insur- 
rection Act, which terminated in 1825? 
He would trouble the House with the 
figures, in order to show that no good 
could come of the provisions of this Bill 
in the way of preventing or punishing 
crime. The statistics of acquittals and 
convictions in Ireland during a period 
of 10 years under the Insurrection Act 
and under the ordinary law were as 
follows:—Under the Insurrection Act 
there were 1,597 committals, 1,340 ac- 
quittals, and 256 convictions; while, 
under the ordinary law, there were 305 
committals, 170 acquittals, and 135 con- 
victions. Consequently, the Government 
secured three times more convictions 
under the ordinary law than they did 
under the Insurrection Act. Did the 
Government expect to get as many con- 
victions under this Bill as they did at 
the Cork Winter Assizes? If they did, 
they never were more mistaken in their 
lives. He considered that the protest 
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tended to. If, after the protest they had 
made, a decision were come to contrary 
to the opinion of the neighbourhood and 
the country, was it likely that the suitors 
would have the same confidence in them 
as before? If they made mistakes they 
would render a Court of Justice in Ire- 
land intolerable. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland had referred to the Election 
Judges as an analogy. But that was 
only apparent. The questions before 
Election Judges were mixed questions 
of law and fact; and even in that case 
an Irish Judge sent a member to that 
House in the Galway case who had only 
500 votes out of 6,000. The Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland said that this Bill was 
milder than many previous ones, and he 
referred to the Act of 1833. But that Act 
established martial law, and the opi- 
nion of eminent men in Ireland was 
certainly not favourable either to that 
Bill or to the present one. This Bill 
might not inaptly be termed an Omnibus 
Bill. The Government had dipped into 
every previous one, and taken the most 
objectionable parts of them, in order to 
construct the Bill then before the House. 
So far from being the mildest, it was the 
most drastic that had ever been intro- 
duced. If, however, it prevented crime 
he should be glad, indeed ; but, in his 
opinion, it would have no such effect. 

The Solicitor General for Ireland said 
the law required changing, not so much 

because they could not get verdicts, but 
because they were unable to get evi- 

dence. But how would that Bill enable 

them to get evidence? There were two 

causes of the absence of evidence—first, 

the sympathy of the witness with the 

crimes ; and, secondly, the fear of injury 

to himself. The first would be more active 

in trials before Judges than in the trials 

before juries. The second would be 

equally powerful in both cases, so that 

this Bill, instead of getting more evi- 

dence, would get less. He must say 
that, unless the Bill were modified con- 
siderably, it could not receive the sup- 

port of Irish Members. Turning to the 
subject of the Irish Press, he denied 
that Mr. O’Donovan Rossa’s organ was 
an exponent of Irish opinion. Surely 
the Irish Press might be left to the con- 

trol of the ordinary law, instead of 
being placed under the despotic sway of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He protested 

against the abolition of the right of 
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tor General for Ireland had said that 
the Bill would do no harm to any law- 
abiding Irish citizen; but would it do 
no harm to any man to suspend his 
liberty ? The most precious gift a map 
had was his liberty, and if it were taken 
away from him, the result would be that 
the people would become rebels instead 
of loyal subjects. Hitherto, when a fine 
was placed upon a district in Ireland in 
which an outrage had occurred, its 
amount had been assessed by the Grand 
Juries; but now the power of assess- 
ment was to be transferred to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The truth was that, in- 
stead of the Government having availed 
themselves of the resources of civiliza- 
tion, they had fallen back upon pure 
barbarism; and, in his opinion, if the 
Irish Members could not substantially 
change the character of this measure in 
Committee, they should give it their 
most strenuous opposition. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that on the 
night when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford announced 
his resignation of Office there stood upon 
the Paper in his (Sir John Hay’s) name 
a Notice of Motion which, he believed, 
would have been useful, inasmuch as it 
condemned the action of the Govern- 
ment in keeping 500 persons in gaol 
without trial. He, however, had no idea, 
when he placed that Notice of Motion 
upon the Paper, that there would have 
been so speedy a gaol delivery without 
any prisoner being called upon to clear 
his character in open Court. The con- 
dition of Ireland was, doubtless, such 
that it was impossible to submit charges 
against persons suspected of being im- 
plicated ino utrages in that country to 
the decision of Irish juries. He wel- 
comed this measure as one that would 
do substantial justice, and would do 
away with the great evil which, he 
thought, was incident to the Protection 
of Person and Property Bill, prolonged 
imprisonment without trial; and hehoped 
that Act would be repealed when this Bill 
became law. He should, therefore, give 
it his cordial support, and he hoped 
that it would become law as soon as 
possible. He did so, not because he 
had any peculiar confidence in Her 
Majesty’s ae ec or in their abi- 
lity to restore peace and order in Ireland, 
because he thought that no measure but 
emigration would insure the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland; but it might 
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restore respect for the law in that 
country. He should have desired to 
amend the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), 
by omitting the latter part of it, and 
adding to it words to the effect that the 
House disapproved of placing the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the law in Ire- 
land upon the Lord Lieutenant, instead 
of upon the Home Secretary, as the 
Representative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He would allude to two points in 
which the Bill deserved attention. In 
his opinion, it had been clearly shown 
that there was a necessity for suspend- 
ing trial by jury in Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House asked whether in Scotland they 
should like to have jury trial suspended ? 
The condition of Scotland, he was happy 
to say, was not exactly the same as that 
of Ireland, although in 1745 the condi- 
tion of Scotland was very much like the 
condition of Ireland now. The proposal 
to suspend jury trial in Ireland was 
fully justified by the Report of the Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Lansdowne. 
He believed that the appointment of a 
Committee of three Judges who must 
be unanimous was an infinitely better 
process for obtaining conviction, if con- 
viction were desired, and, at any rate, 
for giving confidence to the country and 
just decisions, than a court martial could 
be under the circumstances. He spoke 
with some degree of authority on this 
point, as he had sat on many courts 
martial. He was well aware that no 
Court could more truly and fvlly investi- 
gate matters brought before them than 
a court martial. Their honour was be- 
yond dispute; but with the officers who 
would be called upon to investigate as 
to political offences things were alto- 
gether different. He believed the civil 
law would give most satisfaction to the 
country. There was also another point 
to which he thought it desirable to refer, 
as showing that it would not be prudent 
that courts martial should be used for 
civil trials. They knew the difficulties 
that existed in that House for estab- 
lishing martial law. They remembered 
the unfortunate circumstances which 
occurred not so long ago in Jamaica, 
where arbitrary law was enforced in a 
manner repugnant to the whole public 
opinion of this country. It was better, 
as far as possible, except in time of war, 
to confine courts martial to discipline in 
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the Army and Navy. He should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry, in the interests of the 
Service, if martial law were introduced 
into Ireland. He was of opinion that it 
would be unwise to place the whole 
power given under this Bill in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant, although he 
believed no better appointment than that 
of Earl Spencer could be made, under 
all the circumstances of the case. But 
he thought it was most unfortunate that 
power of this kind should be placed in 
the hands of any one man. The power 
ought to be administered from the Home 
Office. An Amendment to that effect had 
been placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr.O’Donnell), 
and if it came to a vote he should cer- 
tainly support it. He was one of those 
who had long held the opinion that the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
ought to be abolished, and he was 
justified in that opinion by what oc- 
curred in that House 32 years ago. At 
that time Lord John Russell, who was 
the Prime Minister of the country, in- 
troduced a Bill for the abolition of the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant, and he was 
supported by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Naas; and, on looking over the Division 
List, he found that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister voted for the 
Bill. The Duke of Wellington, speak- 
ing on the subject, said the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ought to be the servant of the 
Home Office. Lord Naas said he should 
rejoice at the change. Lord Lansdowne 
said great evils arose from the divided 
nature of the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Home Office. The 
fact was, if the affairs of Ireland were 
directed as the affairs of Scotland were 
directed, they would, he believed, have 
no trouble at all. It might be necessary 
to have great emigration, which, in com- 
mon with the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), he would 
strongly urge. The management of Irish 
Business, if conducted through the Home 
Office, would give a uniform system of 
law and order, and there would be no 
complaint that one country was treated 
differently from another. For these rea- 
sons, if the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
proceeded with his Motion, he should 
vote for it; and he should be glad to 
see the Lord Lieutenant return to this 
country, and all the Papers and docu- 
ments removed from Dublin Oastle to 
the Irish Office in London. It was also 
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an unfortunate thing that the affairs of 
Ireland could not be managed by Irish- 
men. He should like to know what 
would be said in Scotland if the Lord 
High Commissioner, who had just gone 
down to take his place in Edinburgh, 
were an Englishman or an Irishman ? 
Or if the noble Earl who represented 
Scotland at the Home Office were an 
Englishman or an Irishman? Why, he 
was bound to say that there would 
not be a rebellion in Scotland, but that 
they would treat such a matter with so 
unanimous a feeling that the 60 Scottish 
Members would unite in forcing any 
Government to change anything so en- 
tirely distasteful.to the people of Scot- 
land as that its business was conducted 
by anyone but Scotchmen; and he should 
like to see the affairs of Ireland con- 
ducted by Irishmen. It was true that 
in the Cabinet there was one Irishman ; 
but there was no Irishman of Cabinet 
rank in the House of Commons. He was 
also bound to say that, looking to the 
condition of Ireland, he thought it was 
a great misfortune that in the whole Ca- 
binet, for the first time in history, there 
was not a single soldier to advise the 
Cabinet upon matters on which he might 
give authoritative expression. He had 
given Notice of an Amendment himself, 
on Clause 12 of the Bill,‘on which he 
would beg to say a few words. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that to discuss an Amendment of which 
he has given Notice is a function for the 
Committee. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that he was 
not going to discuss the Amendment, 
but merely, in passing, to say that the 
Alien Clause should, in his opinion, be 
extended to the whole country. He 
would only add, in conclusion, that he 
intended to vote against the Amendment, 
and to give the Bill a general support. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he must con- 
gratulate the House on the altered tone 
of the discussion in comparison with 
that of the previous day. He thought 
great injustice had been done to the 
Liberal Party in reference to the Bill, 
and that something was due to English 
and Scotch constituencies, who, during 
the last two years, had allowed their 
most pressing Business to remain at a 
standstill. If any good resulted from it 
for unfortunate Ireland, they would not 
regret the sacrifice. He could not un- 
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derstand why the Bill should be called 
a Ooercion Bill. There was no ground 
for so describing it, for everyone who 
might be arrested under its powers must 
be brought to a speedy trial. After the 
attempt to assassinate the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in 1868, the free Colony of New 
South Wales, with its Democratic As- 
semblies, enacted a measure more strin- 
gent in many of its provisions than the 
present Bill, and, as a consequence, freed 
itself of the presence of secret societies. 
By the 8th section of that Act quite as 
extensive powers of search for arms and 
papers were given as in the proposed 
Act. By the 9th section it was pro- 
vided that if anyone used any disre- 
spectful language to the Queen, or fac- 
tiously avowed a determination to refuse 
to join in any loyal toast, or by word or 
deed expressed sympathy with the crime 
of any person convicted of treason- 
felony, or even suspected of it, such 
person should be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and be liable to be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour for two years, 
and might be apprehended by any person 
without any warrant. By Section 10 
any person writing or publishing any 
of the matters declared criminal in 
Section 9 became liable to imprison- 
ment with hard labour for three years. 
If a free Colony could pass such an Act, 
why should not the Imperial Parliament 
agree to a meaeure for the protection in 
Ireland of persons who could not protect 
themselves? If any other part of the 
United Kingdom were in the same posi- 
tion as that in which Ireland was, a 
measure somewhat similar to that before 
the House would undoubtedly be passed 
to meet the emergency. If you allowed 
people to think the law was powerless 
for protection you would find they would 
never do their duty as jurors or as wit- 
nesses; but if you satisfied them that 
the law could protect them from intimi- 
dation you might rely upon their doing 
their duty in every state of life. He 
thought the provisions for dispensing 
with a jury were very valuable. He 
had never felt a superstition for trial by 
jury. The object of a trial was to convict 
guilty persons. Often in timesof great ex- 
citement, or when people could not carry 
on their ordinary business by reason of 
terror, juries would not do their duty. 
They would go to one extreme or the 
other. They would either convict every- 
body or they would acquit everybody. 
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The Bill proposed that cases should go 
before a Commission of three Judges. 
He could not believe that any honourable 
man who had seriously thought upon 
the matter would in calm moments make 
an attack upon the Irish Judges. He 
had always heard them spoken of in 
terms of the highest praise. The Judges 
before whom these cases were tried 
would deliver judgments ; their decision 
would not be that of a secret tribunal 
in a private room. They would deliver 
judgments according to the rules of evi- 
dence and of law. He thought that 
was of the very essence of the matter. 
Every accused person would be sur- 
rounded by the safeguards of the rules 
of law and of evidence. What everyone 
wanted was a fair decision according 
to law. What innocent man, if he were 
offered the choice of being tried ona 
charge before a jury or a Commission of 
three Judges, would, if he was in his 
senses, hesitate for a moment to be tried 
by three Judges? The Bill provided 
another safeguard—the right of appeal. 
But the power of appeal, he thought, was 
too extensive. To his mind there should 
only be an appeal where the Court 
thought there ought to be an appeal. 
Judges exercised their discretional 
powers very satisfactorily in this respect. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland said 
the other night that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proposed that power should 
be given to change the venue from 
one part of Ireland to another. He 
thought it would be desirable to have 
such a power, and that the Bill was 
capable of such an amendment. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
succeed in passing the Bill substan- 
tially in its present shape. He be- 
lieved the people of the United King- 
dom, who were most anxious that Ire- 
land should be brought into quietude, 
so that remedial measures might have 
an opportunity of working, would not 
be satisfied with much less. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not know whether the Government 
were quite satisfied with the perform- 
ance of their last advocate. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down told the House—and he agreed 
with him—that the great object of 
government was the security of peace 
and order. It had been generally 
thought that one of the most important 
means of securing peace and order in 
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this country was the time-honoured in- 
stitution of trial by jury. But the hon. 
and learned Member had been at some 
pains to explain to the House that trial 
by jury was a complete mistake. He 
wondered the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not go so far as to suggest that 
trial by jury should be immediately 
abolished in this country. Juries, said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, were 
subject to panics, and in times of panic 
invariably went to extremes—they either 
aequitted or convicted everybody. It 
was well known that the Act passed by 
the Legislature of New South Wales, to 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
referred, was passed i a panic, and was 
so absurd that it was only laughed at, 
and was never put in force. It appeared 
to him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that the 
House of Commons was suffering at the 
present moment from panic. This Bill 
bore the characteristic, from beginning 
to end, of panic legislation; and that 
was the reason why he had put down an 
Amendment, to the effect that the House 
should go into Committee upon it that 
day six months. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that, in a state of calm, the 
House would shrink from enacting the 
provisions of this Bill. He was pre- 
pared to admit, with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the object of the Government 
was to secure peace and order. If the 
Representatives of Ireland were a Par- 
liament in Dublin, it would be their 
duty to take measures for the preven- 
tion, suppression, and punishment of 
crime ; and he thought they would know 
their duty a great deal better than the 
House of Commons. They would pro- 
ceed in a way very different from that 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They would be prepared to admit 
that Ireland was like a patient suffering 
from blood-poisoning; and they would 
endeavour, as far as possible, to remove 
the causes of disease. They would have 
very little difficulty in doing that. They 
would never think of proposing such 
remedies as the present Ministers pro- 
posed. Consider, for a moment, the 
powers which were to be intrusted to 
one man, who was not a native of Ire- 
land, nor, as far as he knew, connected 
with that country. He was to be allowed 
to set aside trial by jury whenever he 
thought fit, to prohibit any public meet- 
ing, to imprison the printer or publisher 
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of a newspaper, and to seize any copy 
of that newspaper. Lord Macaulay de- 
clared his conviction that liberty of the 
Press was the safeguard of all other 
liberties, and, in so doing, only echoed 
a sentiment of Milton. Such despotic 
powers as were given by this Bill to the 
Lord Lieutenant had never before been 
intrusted to one man by any Legislative 
Assembly. The subordinate despotisms 
were even more revolting than the 
powers given to the higher authorities. 
The offences of intimidation, of assault- 
ing a constable, and of being found out- 
of-doors one hour after sunset or before 
sunrise, placed in the hands of the 
police coercive powers of tyrannizing 
despotism, which it was impossible to 
exaggerate. The Act was to be in force 
for three years. He wondered that any 
limit had been placed upon it, for it 
appeared to be the intention of the 
Government permanently to govern Ire- 
land by coercion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had, he be- 
lieved, supported more Coercion Bills 
than any living statesman ; and his ex- 
perience should have taught him that 
coercion, as it had always done, would 
prove a failure. He admitted now that 
the Coercion Bill of last year was a 
failure; but he was responsible for it, 
and it was impossible for him to shuffle 
out of it by making a scapegoat of his 
former Chief Secretary for Ireland. Be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the Go- 
vernment, on the one hand, and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford on the 
other, what dignity existed was entirely 
on the side of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford knew what his 
principles were and stuck to them, and 
was consistent. He understood that, 
having adopted the policy of coercion, 
and being forced to admit that it was a 
failure, the only decent and proper thing 
for him to do was to retire; but the 
Government and the Prime Minister 
preferred to keep their places, although 
their policy was admitted to bea failure. 
Irish Members had been invited to co- 
operate with the Government in pro- 
moting Liberal principles. The first 
duty of the Government was to protect 
the interests committed to its care, and 
it was part of that duty to put down 
treason wherever it might be found, 
The first Law Officer of the Crown had 
told the House that some hon. Members 
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sitting on that side of the House were 
‘* steeped to the lips in treason.” The 
Ministry heard the declaration in silence; 
it was quoted over and over again, and 
the Ministry never repudiated the senti- 
ment of their Colleague, and, by their 
silence, they must be taken to have 
admitted it. If hon. Members sitting 
around him were ‘‘ steeped to the lips 
in treason,” it was the duty of the 
Government not only to have nothing to 
do with them, but to prosecute them, 
and do what they could to bring them to 
justice. Any Government, with a proper 
sense of duty, would feel it incumbent 
upon them to do that much. But the 
present Government had not thought it 
unworthy of themselves to let theimpres- 
sion go abroad that they were perfectly 
willing to secure for their Liberal prin- 
ciples the support of hon. Members on 
that side of the House if they could buy 
it. The Government owed it to its own 
reputation that such an idea should not 
get abroad. He believed its object was 
to discredit the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; but ifso, the 
object had failed. The political cha- 
racter of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork was beyond the reach even of 
Ministerial assailment, and the affection 
his fellow-countrymen felt towards him 
stood as high as ever. This Bill would 
not effect the objects it had in view; 
it would not produce peace or order, 
neither would it succeed in repressing 
secret societies ; it would rather increase 
them. Such being the character of this 
Bill, the position of the Irish Members 
was very plain. It was their duty to 
oppose, not only the Bill itself, but also 
the Government that had introduced it. 
Every Irish vote that could be obtained 
should show the resentment felt by 
Irishmen for the treatment of their 
fellow-countrymen. But it was the 
duty of a critic, not only to criticize, 
but also to suggest a remedy. In order 
to range the people on the side of order, 
they should be made to feel that they 
had the law on their side. They should 
be treated as the English people were 
treated; they should be taught to feel 
that the Government was, as Lord 
Erskine said, an emanation from their 
own strength, and that it was their 
interest to support the Government. If 
the Government in Ireland was an ema- 
nation of the will of the people of Ire- 
land, there would be no occasion for 
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coercion. Englishmen were ruled by 
laws of their own making, and were, 
therefore, contented. When Irishmen 
had a Parliament of their own, coercion 
might be dispensed with. With regard 
to the proposal to abolish trial by jury, 
the detection and punishment of crime 
were not more successful in England than 
in Ireland—for instance, in the year 
1879-80, out of 131 murders, only 61 per- 
sons were brought totrial, and out of these 
there were only 28 convictions. In the 
same year there had been 70 attempted 
murders, 40 persons brought to trial, 
and only 21 convicted. Then, out of 664 
cases of cutting, stabbing, and wound- 
ing, only 123 were brought to trial, 
and of these there were only 85 con- 
victions. So that it was mere rubbish, 
in the face of those official figures, to 
pretend that there was in Ireland any 
stronger reason that did not exist in 
England for the abolition of trial by 
jury. During the lifetime of the Prime 
Minister there had been 51 Coercion 
Acts for Ireland—in fact, they had been 
permanent. Coercion was the constant 
attendant of alienrule. So long as Ire- 
land was ruled by foreigners there must 
be coercion. Alien rule meant coercion ; 
it meant despotism ; it meant the paraly- 
sis of all the energies of the people. 
This Bill was the natural outcome of 
alien rule. It was, as he had stated 
on a former occasion, ‘‘an epitome of 
blundering despotism,”’ and he would 
add that it was an illustration of poli- 
tical imbecility. But what were they to 
expect so long as they were governed 
by foreigners ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No hon. Member 
is entitled to speak of this House as con- 
sisting of foreigners. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I will 
say, then, Sir, that this proposal—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw the ex- 
pression. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
he was always anxious to avoid offend- 
ing against the Rules of the House. He 
looked upon a breach of Order as a 
serious offence and a mistake. He 
would, therefore, withdraw the word. 
He need only add that the Irish people 
would keep cool, and would not subject 
themselves to the operation of the in- 
human provisions of this Bill, Their 
only ae to the Bill would be to re- 
double their efforts on behalf of Home 
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Rule, and the time would come when 
they would be able to point to a suc- 
cession of Coercion Acts as the means 
by which they had attained their wishes. 

Sr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was astonished to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber say that the Prime Minister had 
been connected with the passing of more 
Coercion Billsfor Ireland than any other 
man, without adding that the right hon. 
Gentleman had also introduced more 
remedial measures for Ireland than any 
three Ministers who ever sat upon the 
Treasury Bench. Speaking for himself, 
ever since he had been in Parliament, 
with the exception of 1867, when the 
country was in a state of semi-rebellion, 
he had opposed Ooercion Bills for Ire- 
land. Last year he told the Govern- 
ment that this system of incarcerating 
individuals without an opportunity of 
trial would make those people martyrs 
in the eyes of the people, and would 
serve no good State purpose. The 
truth of the statement had been abun- 
dantly proved. At the same time, he 
suggested an extension of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, and the portion of this 
Bill dealing with the subject was almost 
the only part of it to which he felt pre- 
pared to give his assent. He had full 
confidence in the Irish Judges, whether 
Whig, Tory, or Liberal ; and he was sur- 
prised that attacks had been made upon 
a class of honourable men, who were 
respected and reverenced by the Irish 
people, alike for their legal acumen, 
their intelligence, and their honesty of 
purpose. There was no man in Ireland 
who was worth his salt, who had not, 
at some period or another, been con- 
nected with either one or other of the 
great political Parties; and he was 
amused at observing hon. Members op- 
posite, who always affirmed that every- 
thing that was politically good came out 
of America, objecting to political Judges; 
whilst in America the mass of the 
Judges were appointed by popular elec- 
tion ; and it was said—he did not under- 
take to say with what truth—that an 
individual in that country could procure 
a Judge for his own private purpose. He 
should object to emasculated Judges, 
who had never taken a part in politics, 
being placed upon the Bench in Ire- 
land. Still, he believed that the crea- 
tion of the judicial tribunal under 
this Bill without the intervention of a 
Jury would tend to weaken public con- 
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fidence in the Judges, especially after 
the resolution which they themselves 
had adopted, stating that they were not 
competent to deal with the cases that 
would come before them, and which ren- 
dered them a self-discredited tribunal. 
He objected, too, to the Compensation 
Clauses. He had already ocular demon- 
stration of the unfairness caused to inno- 
cent men under the Compensation Clauses 
of the Act of 1871. The Viceroy, in deal- 
ing with these cases, must of necessity 
depend, in a great measure, upon infor- 
mation supplied to him from sources 
scattered throughout the country, and 
could not act alone on hisown. With 
a to holding public meetings in 
Ireland, Parliament should not, beyond 
what was unmistakeably necessary for 
the maintenance of law and order, 
attempt to suppress them. The pro- 
hibition of public meetings would be 
considered a grievance. ft might be 
said that if these meetings were - 
mitted some nonsense of a most dan- 
gerous character might be spoken to 
the people. In order to meet the case, 
he suggested that liberty should only 
be involved where men knowingly, and 
with a wicked intention, not on the 
impulse which often distinguished Irish 
orators, were talking in a manner 
likely to cause damage to the State 
and injury to society. In such cases 
they might be dealt with summarily, 
while, at the same time, the cry that 
the Government were oppressing the 
people by gagging and muzzling them 
would be entirely obviated. The hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell) and the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) said that eviction 
had been the mother of all the mischief 
in Ireland during the last two years. 
He believed the direct cause of two out 
of every three of the evictions during 
the last six months was the “no rent” 
manifesto. [‘‘ No!” ] In some cases the 
process of eviction was issued at the 
instance of the defaulting tenant, to 
give him an excuse to pay that rent 
which he would willingly have paid if 
left alone. The ‘‘no rent” manifesto 
was issued by the pursebearer of the 
Land League in Paris; and any man 
who disobeyed that manifesto was de- 
clared a traitor by him from his place of 
safety in Paris. What created evictions ? 
The non-payment of rent. What created 
the non-payment of rent in too many 
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instances? The “no rent” manifesto. 
He recognized with gladness that that 
manifesto was no longer defended in the 
House, and was delighted that the Irre- 
concilables were at last reconciled. Those 
hon. Members, it might be well for their 
friends in Ireland to know, were now re- 
ceiving more attention from the Govern- 
ment Bench than he had during his long 
servicein Parliament. Looking tothe state 
of the country, he thought the question 
respecting the Press was one on which 
Members coming from Ireland had a 
right to express an opinion. His opinion 
was that Zhe Irish World, which was con- 
tributed to by members of the Land 
League, was an atrocious journal. Asa 
Roman Catholic, he suggested it should 
be placed on an Irish Jndex Expurga- 
torius. As regarded O’Donovan Rossa, 
he regarded his paper as the produc- 
tion of a maniac; but no one would 
say that Mr. Ford’s paper in New 
York was the paper of a maniac. Nor 
could it be denied that Mr. Thomas 
Brennan, the former Secretary to the 
Land League, was one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to that journal. In 
the present state of society he should 
prefer coercing the Press in Ireland to 
coercing the people. Injustice could not 
be done in Ireland so long as oppor- 
tunity was afforded for discussing griev- 
ances in the House of Commons. And 
now he came to the question of the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), 
which was the question immediately be- 
fore the Chair. He (Sir Patrick O’ Brien) 
agreed with him in the accuracy of 
his recital of all the brutal deeds com- 
mitted in Ireland during a long and 
bitter past ; but what good purpose was 
served by the continuous recital of by- 
gone atrocities? The hon. Member had 
repeated in superb language athrice-told 
tale. What he said was, no doubt, his- 
torically true; but they were not con- 
sidering history. The hon. Member 
might as well have alluded to the mis- 
deeds of the Phosnicians against the 
people whom the ancestors of modern 
Irishmen turned out of their country. 
They were endeavouring to meet a pre- 
sent evil, and deal with it practically. 
He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) feared that 
Milesians like himself, in the more re- 
pert “as did not possess a clear record 
regarding their treatment of those who 
preceded them in Ireland. 
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that might be, he would say for himself 
that, had he lived in the ‘‘’98” times, 
he should have been an “ United Irish- 
man;” but the history of the last 60 
years was the history of attempts, more 
or less successful, to remedy the ad- 
mitted and cruel wrongs of his country. 
His countrymen had been emancipated 
politically and religiously. They had re- 
ceived municipal institutions. They had 
got the franchise, and the humblest man 
among them, if he met injustice, pos- 
sessed a tribunal at which his wrongs 
could be righted. The tithes had been 
removed from the people; their Land 
Code had been amended in a very large 
degree; and the Church of the minority 
had been abolished as a State Institu- 
tion; and when he recollected all that, 
he could not forget how much, as Irish- 
men and Catholics, they owed to that 
great Party, who for so long, in mainten- 
ance of their then unpopular principles, 
had remained out of Office for years 
rather than abandon cherished convic- 
tions. As a boy he could recollect the 
name of Charles Fox on Catholic lips 
as frequently as those of Burke or of 
Grattan. Was he to forget all these 
benefits, because a few uneducated men, 
making more money in America than 
they could in their own country, sent it 
over to Ireland in the honest belief that 
they were doing the greatest good to the 
people, although those funds were ac- 
tually leading, in many cases, to out- 
rage? To the Liberal Party the Irish 
people were under a great obligation. 
The reason why moderate Liberal opi- 
nions were not more widely entertained 
in Ireland was because as soon as they 
were adopted skilled Party managers 
raised the cry that those who differed 
from them were Orangemen. The people 
were thus forced to one extreme or to 
the other. At the same time, looking to 
the fact that, no matter by whom pro- 
moted or how arising, a state of terror 
existed in many parts of Ireland, he could 
not discharge his duty to his conscience 
or the State by voting at that critical 
time against the measure. He would 
not vote ; but he would endeavour to give 
effect to the Amendments placed on the 
Paper when the Bill was in Committee. 

Mr. REDMOND said, the hon. Baro- 
net who had just sat down had dis- 
coursed on every subject under the sun 
except the Bill before them. The hon. 
Baronet’s conclusion that he would not 
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vote for the Bill and would not vote 
against it was quite in keeping with his 
speech, a large portion of which seemed 
in favour of coercion, while a large por- 
tion also was against it. He could not 
perceive, however, why the hon. Baronet 
dragged the ‘‘no rent” manifesto into 
his harangue. [Sir Parrick O’Brien 
explained that it was to account for evic- 
tions.] If there were any justification 
for the Arrears Bill, it was that people 
were evicted in Ireland, not because they 
had not paid their rent, but because they 
could not pay it. The Irish Members 
had been twitted with having refrained 
from denouncing the ‘‘no rent” mani- 
festo ; but the ‘‘no rent’ manifesto was 
never the policy of the Land League. 
They had been told that coercion was not 
the policy of the Liberal Party, that it 
was a hateful incident. The ‘no rent” 
manifesto was a hateful incident in the 
policy of the Land League. It was a 
weapon taken up by the Land League 
when all other weapons had been struck 
out of their hands, and when the Irish 
Leaders were released it was no longer 
necessary to continue it. The hon. Baro- 
net seemed to regard the Irish Judges 
with the more favour because they had 
climbed to their present positions as Party 
men. No doubt, since they had reached 
the Bench their connection with Party, 
openly at least, had ceased. But the fact 
remained that the Judges climbed to the 
Bench by their alliance with Party, and 
by advocating measures which they ab- 
horred in their soul. The hon. Baronet 
said he never aspired to that position, 
and certainly it was a position he had 
never attained. The hon. Baronet de- 
nounced certain American journals that 
made their way into Ireland. It was no 
part of his (Mr. Redmond’s) duty to de- 
fend them ; but there were newspapers 
of a blasphemous, immoral, and rebel- 
lious character published and circulated 
in England far worse than any issued in 
America; and if the circulation in Ire- 
land of The Irish World was a justifica- 
tion of the Press Clauses, then the cir- 
culation of the papers to which he 
alluded was a justification of similar 
provisions in the law of England. The 
Prime Minister yesterday spoke of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon) as a heart-breaking 
one. No doubt it was so to men like 
him, who believed that by this incon- 
sistent and irrational policy of concession 
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and repression they would ever be able 
to govern Ireland. It was also a heart- 
breaking speech to those who believed 
that Ireland could ever be peaceable, 
contented, or prosperous without Irish 
genius being supreme in the government 
of her destinies. He thought the Prime 
Minister, in many points, had been un- 
just to the hon. Member for Tipperary. 
Allusion had been made over and over 
again to ‘‘ Boycotting” as leading to 
crime and outrage. In itself ‘‘ Boycot- 
ting,” or exclusive dealing, had been ac- 
knowledged by Gentlemen on the Go- 
vernment Bench to be perfectly legal ; it 
was only when it led to outrage, crime, 
and intimidation that it was denounced 
by the Prime Minister. But so long as 
the Land League was allowed to exer- 
cise its influence, and the Leaders to 
guide the people and control their pas- 
sions, the outrages which resulted from 
“ Boycotting” were few. [‘‘No!”] He 
thought he knew as much about Ireland 
as the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow), who contradicted him, with all 
that hon. Gentleman’s large experience 
of the passing of Coercion Bills in that 
House. It was a remarkable fact that 
nine-tenths of the speeches delivered by 
English as well as Irish Members were 
directed against the Bill and its main 
provisions. It was disheartening to Irish- 
men to hear English Members denounce 
a measure and then end by saying they 
would support it. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) said yesterday 
that he would vote for the Bill, though 
he disapproved of all its main provisions, 
because he had trust in the Ministry. 
That was the fatal delusion upon which 
English Members acted last year with 
respect to the Coercion Bill now expir- 
ing. He often heard surprise expressed 
by English Members, and recently by 
the Prime Minister, that there was no 
respect for law amoung the Irish people. 
It was impossible that the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he said that, could have 
forgotten what the law had been to Irish- 
men in the past. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the men who were 
leading the Irish people did not confine 
themselves to legal methods, and that, 
having set the engine of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ 
in motion, they were responsible for 
the excesses that had been committed, 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced the people and their Leaders, 
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meant for the Irish people in the past, 
and the feelings of those 200,000 or 
300,000 tenant farmers who were in 
arrears with their rents, and who saw 
nothing in the law but an engine for 
their destruction. Last year those men 
were told that the Land Act was a mes- 
sage of peace, but to-day, when they 
were without resources, they were de- 
nounced for not confining themselves 
strictly to legal methods. Those were 
the men from whose desperate condition 
crime had flowed, and the justification of 
the Arrears Bill lay in the necessity for 
removing the cause of outrage. But, in 
that case, how could the Coercion Bill 
be justified? The Arrears Bill was 
only part of the necessary remedial 
process; and now, at that period of the 
Session, it seemed impossible to enter 
into any scheme for the extension of 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act. 
Even if it fulfilled the most sanguine 
expectations of its authors, the Arrears 
Bill would not settle the Irish land diffi- 
culty. It was argued that the Coercion 
Bill was necessary in order that the 
Government might cope with the secret 
societies; but if that was so, why not 
strike at them more directly, instead of 
beginning with the suppression of the 
right of public meeting? No one was 
more anxious than he was that the 
Government should grapple successfully 
with the secret societies; but was it pos- 
sible to crush them by depriving the 
people of one of their ordinary rights ? 
That step was clearly unnecessary and 
ineffectual. He knew nothing of secret 
societies, but was convinced that if the 
Bill applied only to Ireland, it would 
not reach their heart, which was un- 
doubtedly to be found elsewhere. Now, 
as to the suspension of trial by jury, he 
should like to learn the grounds on 
which the Government rested this pro- 
vision of the Bill. Either the Prime 
Minister or one of his Colleagues had 
said—‘‘ There are some things so noto- 
rious as to require no proof at all.” He 
wished to know in how many cases trial 
by jury had failed, and whether the 
figures did not show that the percentage 
of failure was nearly as great in Eng- 
land and Scotland asin Ireland? That 
there had been failuresevery one knew; 
but they had not been so numerous as to 
warrant the provision made against them 
in this Bill, and juries had certainly not 
failed to do their duty in trials for 
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treason-felony, for the simple reason that 
there had been no such cases tried for 
the last 10 years. Why, then, include 
them in the Bill? He was sorry that 
political offences were to be tried by a 
Commission of three Judges, but not 
because he was afraid of the Court that 
was thus to be constituted, but because 
he believed that such a Commission 
would be useless against persons charged 
with murder. Judges would be very 
chary of convicting and hanging a man 
without a jury. He was convinced a 
murderer would have a better chance of 
escape before these Judges than before 
ajury? Again, the question of the re- 
sponsibility of the magistrates was a 
matter into which he would not enter; 
but he was surprised that the Govern- 
ment had not the courage to invest all 
the magistrates alike with the power of 
summary arrest. Hostile as the magis- 
trates usually were to the Irish people, 
it would be better that all of them should 
have the power than that it should be 
intrusted to individuals who had been 
brought from Zululand and British Bur- 
mah to terrorize the people of Ireland. 
He appealed to the English Members to 
support his endeavours to obtain a modi- 
fication of the Bill. It was not fair 
to the Irish Members, nor just to the 
Irish people, to hold the threat over their 
heads that by prolonging the passage of 
this Bill they delayed the Arrears Bill. 
Conciliation for the Irish people must 
do more than give them an Arrears Bill 
or the release of the Leaders of the Irish 
people. It must release the innocent 
men who were at present confined in 
prison. So long as those men were kept 
in prison, and the provisions of 34 Ed- 
ward III. tyrannically enforced in Ire- 
land, so long their conciliation sounded 
like a mockery in the ears of the Irish 
people. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had said, the situa- 
tion was heart-breaking; but he was 
not one of those who entirely despaired. 
If freedom of speech was suppressed in 
Ireland there would be all. the greater 
necessity for an honest representation of 
the people in Parliament. The Bill 
would fail, as every other Coercion Bill 
had failed, to remove the determination 
of the Irish people to rest satisfied with 
anything short of legislative indepen- 
dence. They had only to exhibit the 
same self-restraint as had been preached 
to them by their Leaders, the same deter- 
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mination, steadfastness to principle, and 

loyalty to each other, in order to make 

every fresh instance of the incapacity of 

this Legislature to govern their country 

tend to bring about Ireland’s emanci- 
ation. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would first allude to the Intimidation 
Clause of the Bill. That clause, which 
included any word spoken or act done 
which was calculated to intimidate, was 
to be put in the hands of the weakest 
Executive in the world, and yet his hon. 
Friends hoped that the Irish people 
would not be infuriated. It was an 
extraordinary thing that every Liberal 
Member who had criticized this Bill 
had, nevertheless, expressed his intention 
to vote for it. That was a phrase of 
Liberalism he had yet to become accus- 
tomed to. He believed that this was a 
very grave—perhaps, the most grave— 
crisis in the history of Liberal dealing 
with Irish affairs. There was no one 
who did not wish to put down crime 
with most merciless severity; but the 
question was, would that measure put it 
down, or was it likely todo so? In his 
opinion, it was not. Eighteen months 
ago the position was almost exactly 
similar. They were then told the same 
things, so that he could almost fancy 
that he had in the last few days been 
listening to the speeches he then heard. 
But everyone knew that the Coercion 
Act which was then passed was attended 
with the same failure as its predecessors, 
and that it left Ireland worse than it 
found it. Evictions had immensely in- 
creased ; crime had almost doubled ; the 
people had become demoralized, and the 
respect for the law still more weakened ; 
and, what was worse, the hatred for 
English rule intensified. It seemed too 
sad to think that the Government were 
working into the hands of the Phoenix 
Park assassins. When, a fortnight ago, 
it was announced that there was to be a 
new departure in the policy of govern- 
ing Ireland, the Liberal Party became 
hopeful; but here was the Government 
stumbling twice over the same stone in 
introducing this, another measure of co- 
ercion, to accompany the remedial mea- 
sure, which latter was to be left to the 
caprice of the House of Lords. That was 
not Liberalism, nor anything approach- 
ing to it. The position of the Govern- 
ment was a strange one. They had come 
down to the House with an admission 
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that coercion had failed; and yet, with 
that fatality which attended English rule 
in Ireland, they coupled with that ad- 
mission a demand for more coercion. 
Ireland was being treated as suspected 
lunatics used to be. They were first 
loaded with chains, and, when such cruel 
torture produced madness, that madness 
was appealed to as a justification of the 
treatment. When he listened to the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary he was 
carried back 50 or 60 years, and he 
could with difficulty believe that it was 
the statement of a Liberal Minister in 
regard to the government of Ireland. 
In his opinion, the people of this country 
were heartily sick and tired of coercion, 
and they would soon let it be known 
that they were so. As regarded what 
was known as the “ prowling” clause, 
he believed it was open to the most 
serious abuse. The Bill, in short, seemed 
to contain little bits—and those the most 
objectionable—of every Act that had 
gone before. If people were suspected of 
being able to produce evidence of crime, 
and did not do so, they were to be taken 
up and imprisoned. Public meetings 
were not to be allowed which the Lord 
Lieutenant thought dangerous. Those 
were, in other words, what the police 
thought dangerous. That meant, in fact, 
an absolute denial of free speech in Ire- 
land. If a public meeting were to be 
held at Ballina to protest against the 
shooting of children, those who took 
part in it might be sent to gaol upon 
the charge that they had used language 
calculated to offend the Government. 
But they must remember that if they 
denied free speech upon the platform 
they would find it in the byways and 
secret places of the country. The public 
Press, too, was to be gagged, and every 
phase of social life was to be interfered 
with. They were told that the adminis- 
tration of the Act would be the safe- 
guard. But did anyone mean to say 
that the Lord Lieutenant would not 
have to rely on subordinates for his 
information? And if he did rely upon 
subordinates, of course he must depend 
upon the evidence of informers and the 
police, who had deceived every Chief 
Secretary who had been sent to Ireland. 
Those officials were out of sympathy 
with the wishes of the rulers, and alto- 
gether out of sympathy with the people 
ruled. Eighteen months of coercion had 
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demoralized them; they were the real 
governors of a people demoralized, and 
in some cases brutalized, from the same 
cause. Parliament should put its own 
safeguards on the measure, and not 
leave it to the administrators ; but there 
seemed to be a distrust in the power of 
Liberal principles to govern Ireland. He 
believed that there was no necessity for 
such a measure. Doubtless, the Bill was 
aimed against crime; but that was not 
the question. The question was, whom 
would it strike? In his opinion, it would 
strike at the Irish people, who were the 
most law-abiding people in Europe— 
[ ‘* Oh, oh!” |—except as regarded agra- 
rian offences, and there was no doubt of 
the fact that they were the largest rent- 
payers in Europe. Was there any 
hope that any clause in the Bill would 
stop secret murder or find and reveal 
the murderers? They might imprison 
or hang the agitators; but their power 
would only remain the greater. There 
was only one way of destroying their in- 
fluence, and that was to trace Irish dis- 
content to its cause. It had been said 
that the hon. Member for Tipperary and 
Mr. Davitt were responsible for a good 
deal of the present agitation. They 
were rather the outcome of the state of 
affairs than its cause. It was very well 
known in what state the people of Ire- 
land were. They had been told long 
ago in that House what evictions meant. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary said that it meant, in 
many cases, sentence of death. People 
were evicted for the non-payment of 
rent which they could no more pay than 
they could pay off the National Debt. 
The number of evictions had doubled 
under the recent Coercion Act, and he 
had no doubt they would still increase. 
During the first two years no less than 
35,000 had been evicted. During the first 
three months of this year 7,000 were 
turned out, and during the present month 
a much larger number in proportion. 
If the law gave no protection to these 
poor people, how was it possible to secure 
obedience? Why did not the Govern- 
ment strike at the cause of the evil, and 
thus render the passing of such Bills as 
that then under consideration totally un- 
necessary? It had been said that they 
did not want the responsibility of the 
Home Rule Members; on the contrary, 
he affirmed that they did want the re- 
sponsibility of all the Members of the 
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House. If the Home Secretary spoke 
that evening he hoped that he would 
not quote further from The [rish World, 
or the mad talk of men not responsible 
for their language, as that could only 
serve to inflame public feeling. He felt 
ashamed to be urging the mere alphabet 
of Liberal policy. Last year he recom- 
mended the Government to put their 
faith in remedial measures; instead of 
that, they took from the armoury of the 
absolutists the worst weapon they could 
find, and it had pierced their hand, as it 
was to be feared this would also do. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
supported the Bill, and did so the more 
strongly because of the fact that no one 
sitting on his side of the House had 
risen to do so after the speech of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), who had commenced his ob- 
servations by alluding to the Intimida- 
tion Clauses of the Bill, which he con- 
demned; but he (Sir Henry Fletcher) 
had had the opportunity of experiencing, 
within the past few weeks, what was the 
intimidation carried out in England by 
a certain section of a Party at the North- 
ampton Election. At that election in- 
timidation was carried out, and he went 
down to support a candidate who ad- 
vanced moral and religious principles. 
The intimidation that was carried out 
there was to such an extent that he and 
other speakers were almost prevented 
from making any speeches, and having 
that fairness extended to them which 
every speaker at an election was en- 
titled to. He was told that the intimida- 
tion came from a certain section at 
Birmingham. The hon. Member for 
Ipswich said that he had no Irish con- 
stituents; but he thought the hon. 
Member’s speech that night had been 
an endeavour to get the Irish vote in 
the various constituencies over which he 
held a certain sway and authority. He 
could not but look with horror upon the 
utterances of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary in holding up the system of 
‘Boycotting.”” Thehon. Member seemed 
to make light of it; but certainly no 
Englishman who had been in Ireland 
and seen that dreadful system carried 
out to its utmost among the unfortunate 
people could fail to be indignant. He 
asked the Government to be firm in their 
effort to put down this system, which had 
driven many loyal men to be members of 
the Land League. If the Government 
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gave way, it would be better that Ire- 
land should cease to be under English 
rule, and when it did it would be a sad 
day for that country. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he could not deny 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had imposed some 
serious difficulties in the way of those 
who wished to advocate a conciliatory 
treatment of Ireland in the present crisis, 
but thought the danger of the speech lay 
less in what the hon. Member actually 
said than in the construction which might 
be put upon the speech, for none of them 
could believe that the hon. Member was 
in favour of outrage or murder. But 
neither that speech nor half-a-dozen of 
the same character could possibly alter 
facts, or change the experience the 
House had now had of coercive policy. 
The exploits of the Liberal Party in that 
direction had not been so successful that 
they could enter upon a new but similar 
path without the gravest misgiving and 
the most serious reflection. Such sup- 
port as he had given to the Bill of 
last year was given reluctantly; but he 
did not wish to pose as one who was 
wise after the event, and he accepted 
the responsibility of the support which 
he then gave in common with the 
people of Scotland, Wales, and Eng- 
land, and the solid vote of the Conserva- 
tive Party. When that policy was pro- 
posed last year, the Liberal Members 
had no alternative but to support it, 
actually by vote, or tacitly by silence, or 
range themselves with the Irish Party 
opposite, who, by the extremity of their 
course of action and the violence of their 
Parliamentary conduct, had alienated 
all who desired to follow legitimate 
Parliamentary methods. He thought 
the House had been told often enough 
that the Coercion Bill of last year was a 
failure, to this extent at least—that they 
had had to release the men who were 
putin prison under its operation ; and it 
was further alleged, even with some sort 
of truth, that an understanding had been 
come to with some of those “ suspects.” 
If any understanding or agreement had 
been made with those hon. Gestlenea, by 
which they were converted from the ene- 
mies of order to the advocates of peace 
and quiet government, he considered it 
a most masterly and commendable piece 
of statesmanship, and he hoped the hon. 
Members with whom it was made would 
honourably stick to their bargain. The 
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Government declared that this new 
Coercion Bill was framed before the 
dreadful catastrophe of the 6th instant. 
In that case, it could have no connec- 
tion whatever with that dreadful crime, 
and if it had no relation to that crime ; 
he asked the House to consider what it 
could have relation to.. It certainly had 
no relation to increased outrage in Ire- 
land, as was evidenced from the fact that 
outrage had declined. Surely, then, it 
must not be said of this country and of 
this House that they were acting in a 
vindictive manner in relation to that 
crime. They must try to dissociate 
themselves entirely from that terrible 
act, which he was sure was one of 
individuals and not of Party, and he 
did not believe appertained to the Irish 
race in any degree whatever. Was 
there any reason to suppose that the 
step the Government were embarking 
upon with so much peril would take 
them onejotin the direction of conciliating 
the Irish people? It was alleged that 
the measure was absolutely necessary, 
and that the government of Ireland 
could not be conducted without it; but 
he had failed to hear in any one of the 
speeches that had been delivered a single 
assurance that it was likely to succeed. 
Experience of all countries where coer- 
cion had been adopted must lead them 
to apprehend that the measure, which 
he could only characterize as extreme, 
would fail in the objects for which it 
wasintended. He objected to the whole 
plan of the Bill, and would like to see it 
withdrawn till the Arrears Bill had been 
ys and its effect fairly ascertained. 
e questioned its necessity at the present 
crisis, and just at this moment. When a 
better light was dawning on Ireland, 
when there was a possibility of drawin, 
the people into better courses, it seem 
to him a most dangerous step to apply 
a treatment that would greatly irri- 
tate, not only the persons it was in- 
tended to strike at, but every man, 
woman, and child in the whole coun- 
try. His main objection to the Bill was 
that it affected not only the criminal 
class, but that it placed the whole popu- 
lation of the country under police and 
criminal surveillance. He was told that 
no innocent person could possibly suffer 
injustice under the Bill. He did not 
suppose that any influential Englishman 
who went over to Ireland would be 
likely to suffer injustice under the Act ; 
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but that would not be so in regard to 
the majority of the Irish people. The 
magistrates would be more on the alert 
to notice any tendency on the part of 
the Irish people to land agitation. He 
did not see a single clause in the Bill 
which would greatly facilitate the arrest 
of the criminal class, while it would 
utterly fail to enlist the Irish people on 
the side of law and order. He objected 
most strongly to the loose definition of 
intimidation contained in the Bill, for it 
would include acts of almost any de- 
scription, and nothing could be more 
unequal than the clauses with regard 
to rioting, &c. For that offence six 
months’ incarceration with hard labour 
was provided, and a little further down 
the same penalty was fixed for prowling 
about at night—in itself a most innocent 
occupation. There was no tourist who 
could not be summarily arrested under 
the clause with regard to the arrest of 
sangre. He did not recognize in the 
speech of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) any recantation 
of his past policy; but he did recog- 
nize in it a desire to promote, by legi- 
timate means, the cause of peace and 
order; and the Government would be 
ill-advised not to co-operate cordially 
with the hon. Gentleman. The Govern- 
ment, he hoped, if they would not with- 
draw the Bill, would take the sting out 
of it, and make it a Bill for the arrest of 
criminals, and not a measure which was 
an aggravation and an injustice to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he wished to state 
the reason which had led him, up to the 
present time, to support the Bill. If he 
could believe, with the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), or with the hon. 
Member who had spoken below the 
Gangway on that side of the House, that 
the Bill ought to be called a Bill for the 
promotion of crime rather than for its 
prevention, or if he could believe that 
the Bill was intended to restrict full and 
free liberty of the subject, he should be 
inclined to vote against it, and oppose it 
in the most strenuous manner. After 
carefully perusing the Bill, he had sup- 
ported it in its various stages, because it 
was directed entirely against the crimi- 
nal classes, against secret societies, and 
against outrages. He believed he was 
expressing the unanimous feeling of hon. 
Members from the North of Ireland, 
who sat on that side of the House, and 
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also of many Members below the Gang- 
way, who had taken no part in the de- 
bate, when he said that in declining to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) they were not actuated by any 
feeling opposed to the principle enun- 
ciated in that Amendment; but to be 
asked at the present moment to give 
their assent to it was, in his opinion, 
inopportune, and tended to obstruct the 
Bill, and to prevent it going into Com- 
mittee. Another reason why he and his 
Friends objected to support the Amend- 
ment was because in doing so they 
might appear to identify themselves 
with statements and arguments in its 
favour which were opposed to all good 
government and every principle of 
liberty. It was, to his mind, a matter 
of regret that the condition of Ireland 
as to crime had been so minimized by 
some Representatives of English consti- 
tuencies. Not only that, but they had 
exaggerated the objectionable provisions 
of the Bill by special pleading. It had 
been called by speakers and writers in 
this country and in Ireland a Coercion 
Bill; but he asserted that, to any unpre- 
judiced mind, it was in no sense deserv- 
ing of this stigma. [Jronical cheers. 

Hon. Members might laugh; but it woul 

be equally true to describe any Bill di- 
rected against any offence in the Criminal 
Code as a Coercion Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) had 
referred to the failure of the Bill of last 
Session. He opposed that Bill; but the 
fact that it was a failure was the reason 
why the Government found it necessary 
to bring in the present Bili. The pre- 
sent Bil was based upon different prin- 
ciples. It was intended to grapple with 
the demon of disaffection, violence, 
and outrage, which was blasting the 
hopes of Ireland at the present moment, 
and especially against unlawful secret 
societies. If he and his hon. Friends 
around him believed that it was intended 
to have any other effect in its operation 
or administration, they would give it the 
most strenuous opposition in their power. 
Surely any man in Ireland who loved 
law and order and wished to be left in 
possession of his property would support 
@ measure intended to put down that 
terrorism which was blackening the 
face of the whole country. He knew 
how secret societies were permeating 
the country; and, therefore, he had no 
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hesitation in saying from his own know- 
ledge that the information upon which 
the hon. Members for Manchester and 
Ipswich relied was wholly erroneous. 
Hon. Members opposite below the Gang- 
way knew in their souls that this Bill 
was necessary. [‘‘No!”] He had the 
utmost confidence in Earl Spencer, who 
never had done anything harsh; and, as 
to the Chief Secretary, he had already 
inspired them with confidence. He 
hoped this Bill would be pressed, and 
carried successfully to the end. He ob- 
jected to many things in the Bill. He 
did not think the duty should be imposed 
on the Lord Lieutenant to select the par- 
ticular Judges for the tribunal under 
this Bill, but considered there should be 
a rota, selected from time to time by the 
Lord Chancellor. The power of pro- 
hibiting public meetings should not be 
exercised except upon the written and 
sworn information of some responsible 
person in authority, stating that the 
meeting would incite to crime. Such 
information should be under the control 
of this House. The abominable crime 
of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ was the offspring of 
the Land League, and he believed it 
had caused more outrages than all the 
evictions. It was a conspiracy against 
human life and property, and, unless 
speedily checked, must involve yet fur- 
ther loss of life. He believed there was 
a healthy public opinion in Ireland, not- 
withstanding statements made in this 
House, and the Government was bound 
to protect and strengthen it. As to the 
proclamation of districts, he thought care 
should be taken. He was aware that 
under the present Act districts in his own 
county and in County Wicklow had been 
proclaimed that were almost entirely 
free from crime. He believed the powers 
proposed to be conferred on Lord Spencer 
would be exercised with moderation and 
caution, and the Executive would receive 
the support of all law-abiding people. 
He thought the Government were now 
making the same mistake that had been 
made last year, in postponing a reme- 
dial to a repressive measure. He held 
and had frequently expressed a strong 
opinion that the Arrears Bill and the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill should be taken part 
passu, or that precedence should be given 
to the former; but, in any case, that 
the Royal Assent should not be given to 
the Prevention of Crime Bill until the 
Arrears Bill had passed. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the debate 
to-night was resumed by a speech from 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), which, speaking without 
any desire to be ironical, I venture to 
call a most remarkable speech. The 
hon. Member explained his position 
with a frankness which interested the 
House, and did not altogether make an 
unfavourable impression upon it. The 
hon. Member stated that in his early 
days he had approved of ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ 
as a means of protecting the tenants 
against being robbed of their tenant- 
right, but that he did not approve of 
‘* Boycotting ”’ being employed against 
a person who refused to subscribe to the 
Land League or to illuminate his house 
at a Land League triumph. The first 
lesson which I draw from the speech of 
the hon. Member is that it is impossible 
to prescribe limits when illegal and 
illicit means of action are once set in 
motion. The hon. Member, who is an 
Irishman and who sympathizes very 
strongly with what he regards as the 
wrongs of the Irish people, draws dis- 
tinctions which the Government cannot 
draw. The Government represents the 
law. They are intrusted with the in- 
terests of order; they are bound to en- 
force the law, even where it is burden- 
some and grievous, and to preserve 
order, even where that order is disturbed 
by men who are excited by a sense of 
wrong. The Government, however, are 
now entering upon the task of support- 
ing law and order with the knowledge 
that the grievances of which complaint 
has been made have been very largely 
removed, and when the Irish tenants, 
by the Land Act, have been very gene- 
rally placed in possession of tenant- 
right —[Jronical cheers from the Home 
Rule Members|\—yes; or will be very 
generally placed in the possession of 
tenant-right as soon as the Land Courts 
shall have completed their work, and 
when, in the interval, they are endea- 
vouring to protect the tenant from being 
deprived of its possession through the 
non-payment of arrears which he cannot 
pay. The hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell), with much feeling, has 
urged the Government not to engage in 
a course of exceptional legislation. He 
has compared the present with the im- 
mediate past; and he has told us that 
the outrages which are now existing in 
Ireland, although unusually large, are 
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not general and are diminishing. I am 
afraid that that statement is open to 
question. In the first four months of 
188k there were 1,177 outrages, while 
in the first four months of the present 
year they amounted to 1879. The hon. 
Member spoke also of his hopes of a 
rapid diminution, and said that the 
number fell off by 70 last month, and 
he believed there would be a greater 
reduction this month. It is true that 
last month there was a fall; but, judging 
from the portion of the present month 
already elapsed, if the outrages should 
continue at the present rate, they will 
equal in number those of last month. 
The hon. Member made a comparison 
with the year 1832; and, rightly ob- 
serving that it was, that it is, impos- 
sible to eliminate the agrarian from the 
ordinary outrages in that year, he gave 
the House a most appalling account of 
outrages, and showed that, even if a 
very liberal deduction be made for or- 
dinary outrages, the sum of agrarian 
crimes was a terrible one. But, on a 
consideration of the differences between 
the years 1832 and 1881, the outrages 
of the latter year appear to have been 
almost equally appalling. In the first 
place, in 1832 the ordinary legal ma- 
chinery was very defective, for there was 
really no operative system of Crown 
prosecution at Assizes, and no really 
operative system of prosecution for minor 
offences at Quarter Sessions. In the next 
place, in 1832, the Police Force was very 
weak, there being only 5,700 badly- 
organized constables, as against 12,500 
better-organized men at the present 
day. But, if outrages have diminished 
in number since those times, the ma- 
terial and field for them have dimi- 
nished likewise; because, instead of the 
8,000,000 which the Irish population 
numbered then, it numbers now, roughly 
speaking, only 5,000,000. [ ‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Home Rule Members.) I 
am sure that hon. Members will under- 
stand the object with which that re- 
mark was made. I was obliged to make 
it for the sake of the argument I am 
about to adduce. If you compare the 
outrages—the aggregate outrages of any 
sort—calculated on the basis of popula- 
tion, the results you will arrive at are 
these :—The average of 1832, 1833, and 
1834 of homicides of all classes was 
246; in 1881 they were 95, but, cal- 
culated according to population, they 
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should have been 152. Of the crime of 
firing at the person the number this year 
has been 144; and the number, if cal- 
culated according to population, would 
have been 166 in 1832. Of serious as- 
saults there were in those days 1207; 
but, on the same principle, the number 
should have been 1,118. Of the assaults 
on ‘the police, the number now would 
be somewhat larger than then; but, of 
course, there are a great many more po- 
lice to assault. Corresponding results are 
obtained in the case of the very terrible 
crime of firing into dwellings. Instead 
of 106, they would have numbered 142, 
calculated on the basis of population; 
and the number of incendiary fires would 
have been 1,035, against 529. I do not 
want to press this argument too far; but 
it is a consideration which should be 
taken into account when you compare 
the outrages of 1881 with the outrages 
committed in 1832. I cannot continue 
my speech any longer without saying a 
word about the attitude of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) made a speech which 
has never been exceeded, I think, in 
the manly and loyal support—I use the 
word loyal in its strict sense—which 
it gave to the Government of this 
country. And I am bound to say that I 
do not think the effect of that speech 
has been diminished by the very dif- 
ferent spirit manifested in the speech 
delivered by a noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) at Stratford 
yesterday. The noble Marquess, after 
a very long engagement, went down to 
attend a political meeting, and to make 
a Party speech—and everyone on both 
sides of the House knows that you can- 
not break with a Party engagement 
lightly ; and, if you keep it, get through 
an hour, in the midst of eager partizans, 
without saying something uncompli- 
mentary of your political opponents. 
Under these circumstances, I take the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site as representing the real attitude of 
the Conservative Party. The Govern- 
ment recognize that attitude as leaving 
nothing to complain of, and nothing to 
supply; and, as patriots and as English- 
men, we shall be glad of the support of 
the right hon. Gentleman. And for the 
very best reason—I do not use the word 
in an offensive sense—for this reason— 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
has brought a very serious indictment 
against England for her treatment of 
Ireland. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber was very powerful; but it was not 
quite new, although from the mouth of 
my hon. Friend the subject acquired 
new charms. But, whether new or not, 
his statement was very true and very 

ainful, although in regard to it I am 
ser to say that the present Govern- 
ment feel their withers unwrung. My 
hon. Friend asked how we have treated 
Irishmen? He said that we have neg- 
lected to study their wishes. Now, I 
should like to know if that is the sort of 
charge which, during the last fortnight, 
has been brought, on the Benches oppo- 
site, against my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister? The hon. Member 
told us that we had forced on Ireland 
an alien Church and a hated land sys- 
tem. How much of the responsibility 
for the existence of that Church, and 
what the hon. Member for Newcastle 
considers the more disagreeable features 
of the Irish land system, rests with my 
right hon. Friend? I imagine, very 
little. But my hon. Friend has brought 
a charge against the Government, after 
the manner of the sages of old, in the 
shape of an historical parallel. He 
drew a parallel between the condition of 
Ireland under the present Administra- 
tion and that of France under Louis 
Napoleon. France, he said, under Na- 
poleon, was crammed with servile states- 
men, a servile House of Deputies, and 
a servile Legislative Assembly. Napo- 
leon had also 300,000 soldiers instead 
of 30,000, and yet he fell. I could not 
help thinking that no great advantage 
was to be gained by entering into an 
historical parallel between Ireland and 
France under Louis Napoleon, or that 
any public good is to be got out of 
the highly-coloured picture which the 
hon. Member has set before the popular 
imagination. What is the real likeness 
between Ireland and France under 
Louis Napoleon? There was not a 
newspaper in Paris the editor of which 
did not know that ruin was impending 
over him if he penned a line that was 
hostile or displeasing to Louis Napoleon. 
In whatever shape the Press Clauses in 
this Bill are passed, there will not be an 
editor in Ireland who will not know that 
he may write exactly what he likes, if 
he will only abstain from putting in the 
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advertisements of ‘‘Captain Moonlight,” 
or invitations to private murder. And 
since I became Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, I have read carefully a great many 
of the leading papers published in Dub- 
lin and elsewhere in Ireland, and I do 
not think, for a single moment, that 
editors in Ireland can have anything to 
be uneasy about. [Mr. Hearty: They 
are all in gaol.] In France there was a 
certain appearance of freedom in the 
Senate, but the Government so coerced 
and manipulated the constituencies that 
there was no freedom of popular elec- 
tion. So far as this Government are 
concerned, I do not think the Members 
of it are at all unwilling to get ata real 
expression of popular opinion. Only on 
Tuesday night we sat up over an Irish 
Bill, and a very interesting night it was. 
We got through the Business in a style 
which even the Seotch Members might 
have envied. And what was the Busi- 
ness? It wasa Bill brought in for in- 
troducing the ballot into the election of 
Guardians of the Poor, in order that the 
right of choice on the part of the people 
might be fairly exercised without any 
interference, or fear, or supervision on 
the part of other persons. And what 
was the action of the Government in re- 
gard to that Bill? The Government 
warmly supported it, for they were — 
too glad to obtain, in any way, a fres 

and further expression of the real feel- 
ing of the people of Ireland. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) also spoke of what he called 
the mistaken policy of the Government 
in sending out, at the same time, a mes- 
sage of conciliation and a message of 
coercion. The Government are sending 
a message of conciliation and a message 
of coercion; but they are not sending 
them to the same address. The message 
of conciliation, which is—whatever the 
hon. Member may think about the 
method of it—a very well-meant mes- 
sage, is being sent to the hard-working 
and struggling farmers of Ireland; but 
the message of coercion is being sent to 
a much smaller—I hope a very small class 
—class of men who are the worst ene- 
mies these Irish farmers can have. I must 
say that I deprecate all this talk about 
England’s oppression of Ireland. In 
whose defence is it that we are passing 
this Bill? Isit in the defence of English- 
men? Do you think that Lord Spencer 
and myself are not content with the 
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soldiers and police we have to protect 
us? It is for the defence of the poor 
Irish farmer. An hon. Member whospoke 
with so much fervour—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson)—laid 
down four Constitutional rules, and what 
was the first of them? Why, that the 
sanctity of the home should not be 
violated. There are homes in Ireland 
in which the chimney-corner is within 
range of the window, and the tenant 
has no servant whom he can send to 
open the door, outside which the mid- 
night assassin too frequently lurks ; and 
one great reason why this Bill has been 
introduced is, that the sanctity of the 
poor man’s home should not be violated. 
As to the method of the coercion which 
we propose, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) 
has made a most searching and interest- 
ing speech. He argued with much 
ability that the impunity of crime is 
largely due to the difficulty of procur- 
ing evidence, and that a considerable 
number of the failures of justice had 
been brought about, not from the weak- 
ness of the tribunals, but from the 
breaking down of the efforts for the de- 
tection of crime. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
who always finds something interesting 
to say, praised the late Mr. Drummond. 
I happen to number among my friends 
a lady who largely enjoyed the favour 
and esteem of Mr. Drummond. She is 
one of my best and oldest friends, and I 
rejoice that she is still alive to hear 
what the hon. Member has said of Mr. 
Drummond. She, who understood the 
nature of her husband’s work, as a true 
wife always does, will be pleased to hear 
that the Government have taken a leaf 
out of his book. In Mr. Drummond’s 
day, crime arose almost exclusively from 
the Tithe agitation, and by the Act of 
1838 that question may be said to have 
been finally disposed of. Orime in our 
day is closely connected with the ques- 
tion of arrears ; and the present Govern- 
ment have, at this moment, a Bill 
upon the Table which will in many 
cases abolish arrears. Mr. Drummond, 
in order to check crime, laboured to in- 
stitute and organize the Constabulary 
system on a local basis. I wonder whe- 
ther my hon. Friend who praised Mr. 
Drummond knew this fact—that Mr. 
Drummond did more than any single 
man to create the existing system of 
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Constabulary ; that he based his system 
upon local officers charged with the care 
of particular districts, the main object 
being to pay especial attention to the 
prevention of crime. Now, Mr. Drum- 
mond died while still labouring in the 
Public Service at a very early age; and 
in order that we may not overtask any 
man’s strength by making impossible 
calls upon it, we have appointed a Spe- 
cial Assistant Secretary, who will keep 
in his hands the threads of the police 
system, and who will devote his un- 
divided energy and attention to the 
business of detecting and repressing 
crime. We have also appointed a num- 
ber of highly-qualified local officials, 
who will decentralize the system on 
which the police operations of the Irish 
Government are at this moment being 
worked. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell), 
whom I take to represent the great body 
of enlightened Irish opinion, said, in 
the course of his speech— 

‘* As regards the clauses relating to search, 

to aliens, and to the prevention of nocturnal 
meetings, he went heart and soul with the Go- 
vernment. Under fair safeguards, even if those 
clauses should involve individual discomfort, 
that was a price which every man ought to be 
willing to pay for the purpose of putting down 
that pest and bane of Irish life—the secret so- 
cieties.”” 
But the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk complains of the want of evi- 
dence. ‘The real difficulty,’’ he says, 
‘consists in procuring satisfactory evi- 
dence.”’ But, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the Search Clause will be most 
important in the way of securing evi- 
dence ; and the 18th clause, which allows 
an independent inquiry, even where no 
individual has been arrested, will do a 
great deal to aid in the detection of 
crime. I challenge any denial that 
this clause is unconstitutional. It is an 
inquiry in the nature of a Coroner’s 
jury in England, and an inquiry of a 
nature well known and frequently prac- 
tised in the law of Scotland. My hon. 
and learned Friend says— _ 

“ Did hon. Members suppose that the people 
would have greater phe | sa in the proposed 
new tribunal than they had in the preceding 
tribunal? Did they imagine that evidence 


would be more readily forthcoming because the 
people had less confidence in the tribunal ?”’ 


I cannot help thinking that my hon. and 


learned Friend confuses two things that 
are not always the same—namely, liking 
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and confidence. My own impression is, 
that the main reason why evidence is not 
forthcoming is that the people know that 
it would be useless. No witness would 
care to incur the odium and the ill-will 
of giving evidence when he knew that 
his evidence, when given, would not 
produce conviction, and when he knew, 
also, that in many cases he would be- 
come a marked man, and that if any 
outrage was inflicted on him—of a cha- 
racter too often inflicted now-a-days— 
the criminal would escape punishment, 
because the case would be tried in its 
turn before an untrustworthy tribunal ; 
and so the whole chain of impunity goes 
on dragging its weary length along. It 
is by instituting a new tribunal which 
would convict the guilty man that you 
will produce in witnesses that confidence 
which will induce them to come forward 
and give evidence. As to that tribunal, 
I have listened very carefully to the 
speeches which have been delivered in 
the course of this debate, and I gather 
from them that some hon. Members 
would not be satisfied with any effective 
tribunal at all. One of the proposals of 
the Government is to try crime by means 
of a Commission of Judges. Against 
these Judges there have been accusa- 
tions that they are partizan and political 
Judges—charges, I must own, that I do 
not think will be generally accepted by 
hon. Members who have sat on the 
same Benches behind or opposite the 
distinguished men who, during the past 
20 years, have been transferred from 
this House to the Irish Bench. It is 
proposed by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to provide clauses for amalga- 
mating the Town and County panels, an 
arrangement which, if we may judge 
from the experience of the Winter As- 
size in-the County Cork, might obviate 
the necessity for a Special Commission 
of Judges at all. But here I heard 
from one of the Benches in this House 
a cry of ‘‘ Packed juries !’”’ And the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) has 
expressed a strong preference for a Com- 
mission of Judges, rather than a jury, 
in a certain part of the country. The 
only proposal against which I have 
heard nothing from hon. Members op- 
posite is the jury system, as it is at pre- 
sent constituted ; and that system is one 
under which 30 successive agrarian mur- 
ders have been committed with im- 
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Mr. GRAY: Were the persons who 
committed them brought to trial? No 
one was tried for them. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not assert- 
ing that under the present system the 
criminals have been brought to trial, or 
that evidence against them was obtained. 
I never said that the cases were tried ; 
but I wish to point out that coincident 
with this system 30 agrarian murders 
have taken place, in regard to which the 
criminals have not been brought to jus- 
tice. No doubt, hon. Members reprehend 
them as strongly asI do. If the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk main- 
tains that such a tribunal will have the 
confidence of witnesses, I must say that, 
speaking as an Englishman to an Irish- 
man, and as a layman to a lawyer, I 
think he is mistaken. Then as regards 
Clause 19—the clause giving summary 
jurisdiction to the magistrates — the 
Government believe that it is an essen- 
tial part of the Bill. Hon. Members 
have expressed great apprehension at 
such powers being committed to Major 
Bond and Mr, Clifford Lloyd. In the 
first place, I may say at once that Major 
Bond’s term of appointment expires on 
the 8rd of July. It is a temporary 
appointment, and it will not be renewed. 
I think, when they hear the whole case, 
hon. Members will find that Major Bond 
has not been thrown over. As regards 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, his policy, when 
acting as a magistrate, is worthy of some 
remark. He has sat as a magistrate 
at Kilfinane, Kilmallock, and Charle- 
ville—two out of the three being centres 
of disturbed districts. The notion on 
which Mr. Clifford Lloyd acted was, 
that the surest way to support the law 
when the law was in danger was to inflict 
slight but certain punishment. His 
sentences, speaking of this particular 
period, were light fines, or in place of a 
fine he bound the accused persons over 
to keep the peace and be of good be- 
haviour. In nine months, in these dis- 
turbed districts, he only inflicted 11 sen- 
tences of imprisonment, amounting to 14 
days, and in most of the cases the charge 
was assaulting the police. These sen- 
tences were light, but they were certain 
sentences, and they were immediate. 
For six months past he has never set in 
Petty Sessions except in two or three 
trifling cases of vagrancy and drunken- 
ness, and in the well-known cases of 
bail connected with the question of the 
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huts. I may here state that Lord Spencer 
in all cases of interference with the 
erection of huts, raised ostensibly for 
the shelter of evicted persons, has or- 
dered that they shall be submitted 
to his own eyes before any action is 
taken in the matter by the police. 
[Cries of “Oh!” from the Opposition 
Benches.| If the Lord Lieutenant is to 
be responsible under this Bill, he must, 
in some instances, be allowed to choose 
his own responsibility. Whatever may 
be the labour imposed on himself, he 
thinks, and rightly thinks, that a matter 
of such extreme delicacy as this is not 
to be initiated, or any action taken in 
regard to it, except on his own judgment 
and on his own responsibility. In saying 
this, he derogates nothing from his con- 
fidence in his subordinates, and nothing 
from the sense he entertains of the high 
feeling of duty and of patriotism which 
has always actuated Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
But Mr. Clifford will not sit in any Court 
under this Bill—not because he is Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd—for that would be a 
reason which, standing here, I should 
be ashamed to give, but because he 
belongs to the class of special Resident 
Magistrates. On this point I will read 
a passage from the letter of Lord 
Spencer— 
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‘* In any case, he should never give the powers 
of that Act to the selected Resident Magistrates. 
Those who are engaged in repressing disturb- 
ance and outrage, and in detecting crime, should 
not be those who tried offences. Those who 
track the criminals should not be the persons to 
judge them. I think it desirable, as far as pos- 
sible, to separate the judicial and executive 
duties, so that no Resident Magistrate under the 
Act shall sit asa magistrate in any case where he 
has been engaged in his executive character.” 
That is a very important decision of the 
Lord Lieutenant. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
expresses great uneasiness about the 
power of stopping public meetings. I 
can only repeat what I said in my speech 
on the second reading of the Bill, that 
we shall only stop meetings when such 
meetings are part of the machinery, 
voluntary or involuntary, of violence 
and disorder. At this hour of the night 
I will not quote statistics ; but I could 
easily quote them to prove that, when 
there is an excited state in a particular 
part of the country, meetings may be 
held which are more or less excited, and 
speeches may be made by people who 
do not intend to provoke outrages, but 
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which, nevertheless, tend to swell the 
amount of outrages in the district. Lord 
Spencer and the Irish Government de- 
sire to have this power; but they will 
certainly exercise it very carefully. My 
hon. Friend says we shall drive Irish 
opinion below the surface. We desire to 
drive nothing below the surface or out 
of the country except crime. Opinions, 
aspirations, enthusiasms, however they 
may be opposed to the Government, 
they have, and will have, free and un- 
bridled play, both in print, in the Press, 
and on the platform. There is one 
point on which the Government cannot 
yield, and that is in regard to the dura- 
tion of the Bill. Anything less than 
three years would not belong enough to 
give them any confidence in being able 
to restore tranquillity to Ireland. The 
evil is so deep that the cure must be 
steady and gradual. If it is to be quick 
and hurried, it cannot be permanent, 
and it would be dangerous to make 
it too sharp and too drastic. Again, it 
is most vital for Ireland that there 
should be no uncertainty about the 
mode of criminal procedure in agrarian 
crimes, and it is important that in a 
question affecting law and order there 
should not be frequent debates. Having 
made these observations, which I know 
cannot be pleasant in one part of the 
House, but which I have made with as 
little exaggeration of language as I 
could, I will endeavour to give them a 
practical character by asking the House 
to reject the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), and proceed with the Bill in 
Committee with all possible dispatch. 
Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
do not wish to stand between the House 
and the division for more than a very 
few moments; but I think that-if ever 
there was a time when a person ought 
to speak out he ought to speak out now, 
and he ought to speak out unflinchingly 
and without the smallest hesitation, so 
that there should be no uncertainty of 
sound, and so that everybody may know 
exactly what he means, what the House 
means, and what it does not mean. In 
my opinion, the present crisis of Ireland 
is a matter beyond all Party questions ; 
and all Parties, I think, ought to unite 
for the purpose of restoring order and 
seeing that there is security for life, for 
roperty, and for personal individual 
iberty in that country. I have said that 
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it is no time for any Party divisions ; but 
I want to make a further observation, 
which, I am sorry to say, is necessary 
at the present moment, and it is this— 
that it is a time when no individual 
Member of any Party ought, by his 
speech in Parliament, to show that he 
wishes to ‘‘ run with the hare and to hunt 
with the hounds.” It is the bounden and 
absolute duty of every individual Mem- 
ber, just as it is of every Party, to speak 
his own mind plainly, and in such a way 
that his meaning cannot be mistaken by 
the country; and, to my mind, any 
Member who, from any reason, makes a 
speech in favour of Iaw and order, and 
then makes a number of reservations, 
either at the end or at the beginning of 
his speech, is practically a traitor to his 
country. Let there be no mistake at all 
about it. It is not a question of Party 
advantage or of individual advantage. If 
any man thinks that by making a speech 
in a particular way he can gain a cer- 
tain number of votes among his consti- 
tuents he is absolutely, in my opinion, 
committing a crime in making that 
speech ; for I think that if ever there was 
a time when every man ought to speak his 
mind without the slightest reservation, it 
is this. Now, there are certain things 
we are all agreed upon, and on which 
we ought to insist, and that is that, 
throughout the whole of the country, 
whether England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales, there ought to be the greatest 
possible amount of personal individual 
liberty of action that can, consistently 
with the welfare of the State, be estab- 
lished. We ought to do everything to 
respect the sanctity of the home, and to 
take care that every man shall, if he 
likes, do what he likes. [4 Jaugh.|] The 
hon. Member who laughs is rather pre- 
mature. What I mean is this, and nobody 
will deny it—that everyone who wishes 
to do that which he has a right to do 
by the law of the land should be allowed 
to do it free from any molestation on 
the part of anybody. I will go further 
than that. People have been interfered 
with. We have to deal with cases where 
persons, bound to do certain things by 
their own solemn covenant and agree- 
ment, have not been allowed to perform 
that which they promised faithfully to 
do; while other persons, on the other 
hand, have been compelled to do things 
against the law which they did not wish 
todo. Again, others have been com- 
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pelled to do things against the law 
which nothing would ever have induced 
them to do if they had not been subjected 
to such terrorism that they were bound, 
under the influence of that terror, to do 
them. I say that, under these circum- 
stances, we are all bound to give the 
heartiest support to the Government of 
the day—I do not care what Govern- 
ment it is—in order to provide that this 
state of things shall cease, and that the 
country may know, from one end to the 
other, that we are determined it shall 
cease. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) made a speech yesterday, 
which I regret I was not privileged to 
hear, owing to other engagements, but 
which I have attentively read from the 
best reports I could get ; and I think, if 
anything was wanting to convince hon. 
Members of the truth of what I am say- 
ing, that speech showed plainly that 
there are persons connected with Ire- 
land—and I am sorry to say that the 
hon. Member for Tipperary is one of 
them—who, in my opinion, hold out 
doctrines to the Irish people which are 
subversive of all law and.order, and of 
all government. I did hear and I 
attended very carefully to the speech of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) to-day, and I am bound to 
say that that speech surprised me. I was 
surprised the hon. Member should say 
that, without any consultation with the 
person who delivered the speech yester- 
day, to which I have referred, he was 
going to present to the House his own 
construction of that speech, and of the 
sentences which he quoted from it, and 
should declare that that was the light in 
which it would be looked at in the 
country, when everybody in the House, 
except the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork himself, knew that that was not 
the construction the hon. Member for 
Tipperary put upon it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork repeated 
sentence after sentence from the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary, and 
put upon it a construction which nobody 
who heard it could put upon it, and 
which no man in Ireland would put 
upon it. Then, I say, we are bound to 
take the speech of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, in spite of the interpreta- 
tion sought to be put upon it by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, as ex- 
pressing the real views of the persons in 
reland, with whom, I am sorry to say, 
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we have to cope. Then, what is our 
duty to-night? I should not have risen 
to address the House, but for certain 
observations which have been made by 
some of my hon. Friends behind me, 
but which, I think, have been entirely 
answered by my right hon. Friend who 
sits near me. I will not quote his words, 
but I reiterate the spirit and letter of 
every word which fell from my right 
hon. Friend in answer to the speeches 
which have been made. Having said 
that, and having assured the Govern- 
ment of every support we can give them 
in that which we believe to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the well-governing 
of the country, I am bound to say that 
there are one or two observations which 
I am called upon to make, and I make 
them with regret. Although the pro- 
visions of the present Bill are very 
severe—and I feel bound to support 
them for the reason I have given—I 
am myself strongly of opinion that if 
the action of the Government a year 
and a-half ago had been totally differ- 
ent, you would never have wanted those 
severe measures which have now be- 
come necessary. We have now, I am 
sorry to say, seen, without the smallest 
doubt—for there cannot be the smallest 
doubt—the revival of the secret societies 
in Ireland. Everybody had hoped that 
those societies had gone. [‘‘Oh!”] I 
can only give my opinion, and I feel 
bound to give it, painful though it may 
be. My attention has been called to the 
subject, and I desire to say that, in my 
opinion, it is through the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government that these secret 
societies have been revived again; and 
it is because in consequence of that ac- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment these secret societies have 
been revived again, that we are bound 
now to support them in this very strin- 
gent measure for the purpose of putting 
such societies down. I have only to 
make one request to the Governnient in 
return for the support we most will- 
ingly and ungrudgingly give them, and 
that is, that if these enormous powers 
are granted to them we shall have some 
positive assurance that they will be 
acted upon ; that when they have these 
enormous powers—and enormous they 
are—they will not flinch from exercising 
them, as far as it is necessary to do so, 
for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order and good government. Unless we 
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have an assurance to that effect, I think 
we ought to hesitate before we consent 
to grant the powers they ask; and it is 
only on the clear understanding that 
they will use them, as we mean them to 
use them, for the purposes of law and 
order, and no further, that we consent 
to give them. There is another ques- 
tion on which I think I am entitled to 
make an observation. The Government, 
after mature deliberation, have placed 
this Bill in its present shape upon the 
Table of the House. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Sir William 
Harcourt) assured us, as I understood 
the other day, when he introduced this 
Bill, that its main provisions had been 
determined on by the Government long 
ago. The Bill, therefore, is presented 
to us in the form in which the Govern- 
ment intended to present it long before 
the terrible outrage we all so deeply 
deplore occurred ; and it had long been 
the deliberate policy of the Government 
to present the Bill in its present form. 
I am not, I think, misrepresenting the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
statement. All I can say, if that is so, 
is that the Irish Party have been some- 
what ill-used by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who have kept this measure back, 
intending to come down on them with 
these terrible clauses, after disposing of 
the rest of their Bills. But having pre- 
sented the Bill, and having determined, 
after calm deliberation, upon its provi- 
sions, as those which the necessities of 
the case require, we have a right to de- 
mand that, in regard to the materiai 
points, when we get into Committee 
they will not flinch from the Bill 
they have placed upon the Table. I 
do not think that that is an unrea- 
sonable demand to make, because, 
if, after the most mature deliberation, 
they do come to ask for such excessive 
powers, I am quite sure no Government 
would ask for them unless they had most 
deliberately considered the whole ques- 
tion ; and if they flinch from the exercise 
of the powers they have asked for, they 
will have to give the strongest reasons 
for having put them in the Bill. We 
shall watch with all vigilance to see 
that they do not recede from the steps 
they have taken. Otherwise, we shall 
have to ask whether they really are in 
earnest, after all, as to the course they 
invite the House to take? I do not 
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think, having said that, that I ought to 
detain the House further. But I think 
the Government are bound—and these 
are the last words I shall say, and they 
are identical with the words which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken—I think the Government 
are bound to enforce the existing law ; I 
think they are bound to preserve order, 
life, liberty, and property. If they do 
so, they will have our support; but do 
not think, because I say that, that we 
are not also in favour of remedial mea- 
sures. I am sorry we differ, and we do 
differ very essentially, from the remedial 
measures the Government have pro- 
posed. We say that they are utterly 
inadequate to meet the emergency of 
the case, and that in the course of time, 
instead of diminishing, they will aggra- 
vate the evil. We say that the proper 
course, as far as remedial measures are 
concerned, lies in a totally different 
direction. Itis impossible, under exist- 
ing circumstances, that the population 
of Ireland can exist on the soil and con- 
tinue to flourish. We say, in many 
cases, that it would be wise and proper 
that the tenants of Ireland should be 
able to purchase the holdings they en- 
joy, provided they can show that when 
they have purchased them they will be 
in a condition to flourish and exist ; but 
we are also of opinion that it will not 
be of the smallest use to enable the poor 
cottier tenants in the West to purchase 
their holdingsif, when they havegotthem, 
and with no rent to pay upon them, they 
found themselves unable to exist upon 
them. In my judgment, it would do 
more harm than good to permanently fix 
a tenant upon a holding too small to 
support himself and his family. But, 
although the Conservative Party may 
differ entirely from the remedial mea- 
sures the Government have proposed, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers may entirely 
rely upon our thorough and hearty sup- 
port in those measures for the preserva- 
vation of law and order which it is the 
primary duty of any Government to 
enforce. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he only 
intended to say a few words upon the 
Bill now before the House. He did not 
know whether the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was to be congratulated on the 
speech to which they had just listened. 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
the English Members—he was careful 
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to say so—to help Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in passing this Bill, and he con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the cordial support which was 
offered to him by the English Tories 
against the libertiesof Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had given some indication of the manner 
in which they were to expect a Bill of 
this kind to beworked. He described any 
hon. Member who made a speech which 
in any way contained a reservation in 
regard to the Bill as a traitor to his 
country. He should like to know what 
treatment the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Olarke), who sat behind the right hon. 
Gentleman, and what treatment the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), would get if the 
definition of treason accepted in Ireland 
were the definition of the right hon. 
Gentleman? But the House would not 
forget this, that one of the charges left 
to the Judges under the Bill was the 
charge of treason, and that charges of 
treason would be investigated by gen- 
tlemen of the same large political tolera- 
tion as the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that secret societies had 
largely increased within the last six 
months or the last year, and urged that 
that was an argument in favour of this 
new Coercion Bill. That was to say, that 
because one Coercion Bill had increased 
secret societies, they should therefore 
introduce another Coercion Bill in order 
to put down secret societies. This rea- 
soning was about on a par with the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, when 
he spoke in terms of disparagement of 
the present jury system in Ireland, 
when the right hon. Gentleman came to 
give the facts and reasons for his sweep- 
ing condemnation of the jury system. 
And what were those facts and reasons? 
The right hon. Gentleman said there had 
been 30 murders in Ireland which had 
gone unpunished. That was to say, 
that the juries of Ireland were to be 
condemned because they did not find 
men guilty of murder who were never 
brought before them. Then, again, 
with regard to the Press Clause. Argu- 
ing in favour of that clause, the right 
hon. Gentleman said everybody would 
be at liberty in Ireland to write what- 
ever he liked in a newspaper, provided 
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that he did not incite to violence and 
murder. But that was not the meaning 
of the language of the clause in the Bill. 
The words of the clause were not, that 
a man was at liberty to write anything 
he liked, but anything he liked which 
happened to be pleasing to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the time being. The 
words of the clause were as clear and 
distinct as words could be— 

“Where after the passing of this Act any 
newspaper wherever printed is circulated or 
attempted to be circulated in Ireland, and any 
copy of such newspaper appears to the Lord 
Lieutenant to contain matter,’’ &c. 


Or, in other words, the Lord Lieutenant, 
like the Ozar of Russia, or General Ig- 
natieff, was to be the arbiter of what 
was incitement to crime or violence in 
Ireland. In the same way, public meet- 
ings were to be held, if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant liked. In asimilar manner, any- 
body was at liberty to walk out into the 
country or in the street at any hour of 
the day or night, if the policemen would 
. allow him. There was not a single act 
of individual liberty, or of political as- 
sociation, which was not permissible 
under the Bill, if the Lord Lieutenant 
would permit it. But surely it was a 
new and strange doctrine to be preached 
in that Assembly, which, with a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of that recol- 
lection for which he was so remarkable, 
the Prime Minister called ‘the Temple 
of Liberty.”” What was the chief ar- 
ticle of the Liberal Creed—{An hon. 
Member : Coercion! |—of which he was 
a follower, as well as the right hon. 
Gentleman? The chief article of the 
Liberal Creed was that they should not 
leave the liberties of the people to the 
discretion of any Executive, however 
much they might be prepared to confide 
in it. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
came there and gave the House an as- 
surance of his good intentions, and the 
good intentions of Lord Spencer. He 
had not the smallest doubt of their good 
intentions. He spoke with respect of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because he felt it ; 
he spoke with respect of Lord Spencer 
for prudential reasons. The moment 
this Bill passed, every word he might 
speak, every article he might write, every 
agitation he might engage in, must sub- 
ject him to the good-will and pleasure of 
Lord Spencer. Therefore, he spoke of 
the noble Lord with the deepest re- 
verence and respect. There was one 
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— which appeared to him not to have 
een brought out in any of the nu- 
merous eloquent speeches which had 
been delivered against this Bill—namely, 
the completeness of the measure. Hon. 
Members had pointed out many points 
on which the Bill was open to objection; 
but it was not to the Bill in detail, so much 
as to the Bill taken as a whole, that he 
objected. Taken as a whole, he was 
prepared to say that there was not a 
single act of individual life in Ireland 
that was not menaced by it. Supposing 
his hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), who was a 
romancer by profession, were to visit the 
town which he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) re- 
presented (Galway), and, in the search 
of some picturesque description, or some 
scene in which the newest hero or 
heroine of his latest novel was to figure, 
were to take a walk in order to see the 
sun rising over Galway Bay, he could 
be put in prison under this Bill by the 
first policeman he happened to meet ; or 
supposing his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) were, after sun- 
set, to take a walk under the stars—he 
would not say whether alone, or other- 
wise—his hon. Friend would be liable to 
be sent to prison, alone or in company, 
by the first police-constable he met who 
happened to be prowling about the road 
side. But, seriously speaking, he put it 
to the House—to that ‘‘ Temple of Li- 
berty”’ of the Liberal Party—whetber 
they were going to pass a Bill which 
thus placed the liberty of every man in 
Ireland at the disposal of every police- 
constable in the country? It had been 
argued in the course of the debate that 
the Bill was only meant for the wrong- 
doer; and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson) asked why any 
honest man should object to the Bill, 
seeing that it was directed only against 
wrong-doers? That was a very strange 
doctrine. Ten thousand people were to 
have their liberties violated, their homes 
outraged—as they could be. under this 
Bill—the freedom of their Press de- 
stroyed, the liberty of association taken 
away, the right of public meeting—the 
first and primary right of every citizen 
of the British Crown—gone; 10,000 
people might have their rights taken 
away, in order that the authorities might 
make a search for one criminal whom 
they would not succeed in catching. 
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Let them take the clause in the Bill 
with regard to intimidation. They had 
had legislation in this country on the 
subject of intimidation, and very pro- 
perly ; but let them compare the clauses 
in regard to intimidation in this Bill 
with the clauses in regard to intimidation 
in the Trades Union Act. In the Trades 
Union Act, intimidation was made il- 
legal; but they were told what inti- 
midation was. The Act went into par- 
ticulars as to every species of offence 
that constituted intimidation, and any 
man could easily tell them what inti- 
midation was. There was also a sub- 
section which told them what inti- 
midation was not; and under that sub- 
section, if he were not mistaken, ‘‘picket- 
ing” in a modified form was allowed 
to be legal and was actually practised, 
he would not say whether justly 
or unjustly, in this country. But 
in the present Bill intimidation in- 
cluded any word spoken or act done 
“calculated” to put any person in 
fear or to injure him in his business; 
and in the judgment of such a man as 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, upon whom he was 
sorry to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland pro- 
nounce a warm eulogium, the word 
‘‘intimidation” would assume a very 
serious aspect indeed. Intimidation, 
then, was to include any word spoken 
or act done calculated to intimidate a 
neighbour or injure him in his busi- 
ness. And where was that clause taken 
from? It was taken from the White- 
boy Act—the infamous, cruel, and wicked 
Whiteboy Act—which condemned a man 
to penal servitude for an offence of the 
most trivial character. If the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite wrote to his tailor 
and complained of the last suit of 
clothes he received from him, that 
would be injuring the tailor’s busi- 
ness, because the custom of a Gentle- 
man so highly placed as the right hon. 
Gentleman would be valuable tothe tailor; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman caused 
a loss to the tailor’s business he would 
come under the provisions of the Bill, if 
a man like Mr. Clifford Lloyd or some 
other official of the same stamp had the 
interpretation of them. [‘‘Oh!”] Hon. 
Members might ery of ‘‘Oh!” but he 
would put it to them whether acts even 
more extravagant were not done under 
the Coercion Act administered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
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Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster)? He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) refused, as far 
as he was personally concerned, to 
leave the liberties of Ireland even at 
the discretion of Lord Spencer and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tre- 
velyan). He thought he was justified 
in repeating what other hon. Members 
had said, that this was the most stringent 
Coercion Bill ever passed in their time. 
It was as stringent a Coercion Bill as 
General Ignatietf could have devised—a 
far more stringent Coercion Bill than 
Napoleon III. ever obtained ; and to such 
a Coercion Bill it was the duty of every 
Irishman to give a relentless opposition. 
Mr. STOREY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Home Secretary 
had just applied an epithet to Gentle- 
men on that side of the Housé. He did 
not know to whom he particularly al- 
luded when he spoke of Gentlemen who 
‘‘ran with the hare and hunted with the 
hounds,’’ but he presumed reference was 
made to some Members on that side of 
the House and others on his own side 
who devoted half of their speeches to 
saying that they would vote for the Bill, 
and the other half to condemning it. 
He confessed that a good many Gentle- 
men on that side who rose to support 
the Government had reversed the con- 
duct of Baalam, the prophet, who was 
called upon to curse Israel, and instead 
blessed them altogether, for these Gen- 
tlemen rose to bless the Government, 
and ended by cursing the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had applied the 
term ‘‘ traitor ’’ to these Gentlemen, and 
insinuated that, probably, their pur- 
pose was to win a certain number of 
votes. Without wishing to offend the 
right hon. Gentleman, he said he was 
not afraid of being called a traitor by 
him or anyone, nor should he be afraid 
of the imputation being put upon him 
that he wanted to catch votes, because he 
was aware that the present heated state 
of public feeling would not lastlong. A 
man who, like himself, represented a 
constituency of 17,000 electors, 700 of 
whom were Irishmen, and who, under 
present circumstances, voted against 
this Bill, who had always had the votes 
of these 700 Irishmen, would lose two 
or three times as many as he gained b 
taking up a different position; and, 
therefore, he repeated, that he cared 
not for the imputation of the late Home 
Secretary. Hecould tell the right hon. 
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Gentleman who were the real traitors to 
their country. Charles James Fox, a 
statesman whose words would carry 
weight with the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, and 
whose name was honoured on that side 
of the House, and he believed was now 
also honoured on the opposite Benches, 
said in 1782— 

‘¢ Had the opportunity offered for gratifying 
the reasonable requests of Ireland some years 
ago been seized, had her petition been complied 
with when she came to the Bar of the House of 
Commons submissive and obedient, standing on 
the justice of her claims rather than on her 
power, this country would have acted a wise 
course, and would have graciously granted those 
boons which have been since, as it were, torn 
from her in a manner exceedingly disgraceful to 
Great Britain.” 

They were now in the year 1882, and 
had not yet learned, nor had the right 
hon. Gentleman learned, that men like 
himself, having the influence of a great 
Party behind him, and having had 
chances year after year, in quiet times, 
of meeting the reasonable wishes of Irish- 
men, were the real traitors to the highest 
interests of their country. They allowed 
things to reach a climax ; their Succes- 
sors, more wise and enlightened, tried to 
carry out a policy of conciliation. And 
what did the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
sitedo? Why, he said to the Govern- 
ment—‘‘ We will support you as long as 
you put in the front of battle the policy 
of Coercion; but you must not flinch. 
If you flinch, we will not give you further 
support.”” He would just say one word 
about the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), which 
had been strangely forgotten. Although 
he was sensible of the kindly way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of his hon. Friend, he would say 
that he had not spoken of him so strongly 
as many men in the North of England 
thought of him, and his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment was one which he could sup- 
port with his whole heart, for this reason. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), who, he was afraid, was 
one of the Gentlemen who fell under the 
censure of the late Home Secretary, said 
that he would support this Bill. Now, 
what the hon. Member for Newcastle 
and others contended was that the Bill 
contained two principles. There was the 
principle which was worked out in the 
clauses directed against crime, and there 
was the principle worked out in the 
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clauses directed against the legitimate 
expression of public opinion. To the 
first of these they had no objection ; but 
with regard to the second their objec- 
tions extended even to voting against the 
Ministry. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant said there was no inten- 
tion of interfering with the expression of 
opinion ; but he would put a case to the 
right hon. Gentleman. At the present 
moment a great number of evictions were 
being carried out in Ireland, which, 
almost without exception, were unjust 
evictions. [‘‘No!”] Hon. Members 
said ‘‘ No!” but his authority for that 
statement was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford, who had stated 
in his place that all the men who could 
pay their rent had done so, and that 
those who were now being evicted 
were men who could not pay. Now, 
supposing that these tenants called a 
meeting to consider the conduct of the 
landlords in evicting their tenants, would 
they be allowed to hold this meeting? 
And if the meeting was held, would 
they be liable to imprisonment, as pro- 
vided in the Bill? Again, supposing 
these tenants re-took possession of their 
holdings—as was done last winter—it 
was not a very great offence, and yet, 
under the Bill as it stood, any two magis- 
trates could commit these poor cottiers 
to gaol for six months without any option 
or appeal. So far from thinking this 
Bill was easier than the Act of last year, 
he thought it was much harder. Under 
the Act of last year, it was true that 
men could be imprisoned without trial ; 
but under the present Biil they were 
brought before persons who were sure 
to put them in prison. Now, for his 
part, he could not see what difference 
there was between being put in prison 
without trial and being sent before 
magistrates who were sure to commit to 
prison after trial. He would not detain 
the House longer, for he knew that no 
Member who occupied even 10 minutes 
in placing his views before the House at 
such a juncture, could expect to be re- 
ceived with favour; but he besought the 
House to understand that he and his hon. 
Friends were extremely sorry that the 
Ministry had adopted the policy of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, by putting 
coercion before remedy, and that they 
should feel it their duty to endeavour to 
minimize the Bill, even though they 
were called traitors for so doing. 
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Mr. HEALY said, in reference to the 
statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, that in Ireland a man had as 
much liberty as he liked, so long as he 
did not excite to outrage and intimida- 
tion, that the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) had arrested 
14 men connected with United Jreland, 
the editor of Zhe Leinster Leader, the 
editor of Zhe Roscommon Messenger, the 
editor of Zhe Boyle Herald, the editor of 
The Tipperary Independent, the editor of 
Tipperary, and two correspondents and 
a reporter of Zhe Wexford People. He 
desired to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland of 
the pledges given by the late Chief 
Secretary, and which were broken; and 
to remind him of the pledges he himself 
had now given, and which, no doubt, 
would be equally broken. 

Mr. CALLAN said, hethoughtit desir- 
able, in view of the adjournment of the 
House for the Whitsuntide Holidays, 
that the attention of the Irish con- 
stituencies should be directed to the 
votes of the Irish Members, and to the 
absence of some Irish Representatives 
from this debate. He held that the 
absence of Irish Members from the 
division to-night was—and their absence 
from the divisions in the course of the 
Committee still more would be—more 
cowardly and more reprehensible than 
the votes of Members even hostile to 
them. It was desirable that the Irish 
people should know what Members voted 
against their interests, what Members 
were untrue to the trust reposed in 
them, and what Party had broken their 
pledges with respect to legislation for 
Ireland. Living, ashe did, on the borders 
of Ulster, he thought it desirable that 
the attention of the Catholics of that 
Province should be directed to the votes 
given bytheir Representatives, and taking 
a sketch of the Division List on the se- 
cond reading of this Bill—[ ‘‘ Question!’ ] 
—the question was how Irish Members 
in an especial manner should vote upon 
this Bill? This was a Bill especially 
affecting the Catholics of Ulster. There 
had been cries for Conservatives and 
cries for Liberals, but he recognized 
no difference between Parties if they 
voted for this Bill; and it was a strange 
thing to find that both the Members for 
the Catholic county of Monaghan—which 
contained probably more Catholics than 
all the non-Catholic counties put together 
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—had voted for the second reading of this 
Bill. Would they, to-night, have the cou- 
rage of their convictions? Would they 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
orin his favour? Would they, instead 
of having the courage of their convic- 
tions, and voting as they did for the 
second reading, walk out of the House? 
Then, again, there was the Catholic con- 
stituency of Donegal, unfortunately re- 
presented by an Englishman and a 
Dissenting clergyman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to address himself to 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, in view of 
this abrogation of Irish liberty, in view 
of the onslaught contained in this Bill 
upon trial by jury, and in view of theenor- 
mous power to be given to summary juris- 
diction, he had to ask whether the Mem- 
bers for the Province of Ulster, repre- 
senting one of the most ancient portions 
of Ireland, and one of the most inde- 
pendent, would, by their action upon 
this Motion, decide that the Irish Catho- 
lics should be deprived of the privileges 
of the British Constitution, and that the 
Catholics whom they represented should 
be deprived of the inalienable right of 
a British subject to be tried by a jury? 
Would they by their votes to-night put the 
liberties of the constituencies atthe mercy 
of the alien anti-Catholic magistrates ? 
He thought this was a very fair question 
to raise pending the adjournment of the 
House; for he held that any Member of 
Parliament who voted for the abrogation 
of trial by jury, who voted for prohibit- 
ing the right of public meeting and sup- 
pressing the Irish Press, who voted for 
giving this inordinate power to the Re- 
sident Magistrates, and who voted for 
the suppression of Irish liberties, should 
have the attention of his constituency 
directed to him individually. While a 
few of the Ulster Conservatives had 
been remarkable for their abstinence 
from voting on some of these occasions 
—and a few had voted in favour of the 
second reading—the so-called Ulster 
Liberals had supported the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is confining himself to lecturing certain 
Members of this House. I have invited 
him to address himself to the Bill before 
the House, but, instead of attending to 
my invitation, he is repeating that 
course. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he would, as he 
had always done, unreservedly. bow to 
the direction of Mr. Speaker. What he 
wished to direct attention to was that, 
whilst the Conservative Members from 
Treland had adopted one policy, the so- 
called Liberals had adopted another 
policy. In Ulster the provisions of this 
Bill were more objectionable than in 
any other part of Ireland, for in that 
Province there was no deterring influence 
over the Resident Magistrates. There 
were no local Catholic gentry in Ulster 
who would exercise any deterring in- 
fluence in regard to the objectionable 

ortions of this Bill, and, therefore, he 

ad directed his attention to that dis- 
trict. Last year the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
pledged himself that the powers then 
intrusted to him would be exercised 
with fairness and discretion; but what 
was the fact in regard to his county 
(Louth)? Although those powers were 
intrusted to the right hon. Gentleman 
in March of last year, he never exer- 
eised them in that county until last 
December, and then he proclaimed the 
county under the Arms Act. But at the 
first meeting of the magistrates of the 
county, the Resident Magistrate said he 
had lived in the county for 10 years, 
and did not know a more peaceful dis- 
trict in Europe; and he was at a loss 
to know why it had been proclaimed. 
If the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—the conscientious Chief Secretary— 
used his powers so unfairly, so inju- 
diciously, and so irritatingly, might not 
the present Chief Secretary do the 
same? But he had more confidence in 
the present Chief Secretary than he 
ever had in the late Chief Secretary, 
and he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man would conscientiously exercise his 
powers; but were those powers to be 
given tohim? He was a young man, 
and young men were easily led astray. 
The old veteran, who helped to turn 
the late Government out of Office, exer- 
cised those powers so injudiciously and 
so injuriously that he did not believe 
any Irish Member would be able to give 
to any other man the same powers, and, 
therefore, he objected to the Bill. 


County Courts 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 344 ;], 


Noes 47: Majority 297. —(Div. List, 
No. 101.) 
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Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CONVEYANCING BILL—{Lords.] 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 
[BILL 121.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that the object of the measure 
was to supply several omissions in the 
Act oflast Session. In that Act several 

ints had not been dealt with. They had 
om left over, owing to pressure of Busi- 
ness, until they could be thoroughly consi- 
dered ; and it was proposed now to deal 
with them in this Bill. He would sug- 
gest that the Bill should be read a 
second time, and then referred to a 
strong Select Committee, in order that 
it should be fully and carefully consi- 
dered before being submitted to the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped the 
measure would be read a second time, 
and that it would be referred to a Select 
Committee, as there were points in it 
which required very serious considera- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Givan, Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson.) 


[BILL 169.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) moved, 
in page 2, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following clause :— 

(Appeal from Recorder of Dublin.) 

‘* Appeals in civil bill cases from the Recorder 
of Dublin shall be to the Court to which such 
appeals lie at the time of the passing of this 
Act, but in other respects shall be regulated by 
the enactments contained in this Act.”’ j 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) 
moved, in Clause 8, line 10, after ‘‘ 57,” 
to insert ‘‘ and the sixty-ninth section of 
the 23 and 24 Vic. c. 154.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 8, line 10, after ‘‘ 57,” insert ‘‘ and 
the sixty-ninth section of the 23 and 24 Vic. 
c. 164.”"—(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotonet NOLAN ‘asked for some ex- 
planation of the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was now pro- 
posed to make a change in the Leases 
Act of 1860. They were entitled to view 
any change in the Land Law with sus- 

icion. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the Amendment was made in order to 
preserve the law exactly as it was at 
present, and to prevent a change being 
made by the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The ArrorNEYy 
GeneRAt for IRELAND, Amendment made 
in Clause 8, line 13, after ‘‘ provided,” 
by inserting ‘‘ The fifty-fifth section of 
‘The County Officers and Courts (Ire- 
land) Act, 1877,’ is hereby repealed.” 


Bill to be read the third time Zo-mor- 
row, at Two of the clock. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—[Buz 164.) 

(Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Butt, Mr. M‘Intyre> 
Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Inderwick, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Gregory.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 24th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had now to for- 
mally move ‘‘ that the Chairman do report 
Progress,” and he would state the reasons 
why he made the Motion. As the Bill now 
stood he must offer it his opposition, be- 
cause, as the Committee were aware, it 
would render the working of the Courts 
impossible. At present the Judges had 
power to make certain rules and regu- 
lations, some of which were very im- 
portant, and others of which related to 
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mere matters of detail in connection with 
the Courts. It would be unwise for the 
House to refuse power to the Judges to 
make rules and orders for the regulation 
of their practice. The Bill would to a 
certain extent take away such power, 
because a rule or regulation could not 
come into operation until it had been 
laid on the Table for a given period. 
For instance, if the Judges on the Ist of 
July in any year saw the necessity of 
making a rule to meet any emergency, 
and if the House happened to rise on the 
10th of August, the new rule could not 
come into operation until 40 days of the 
next Session of Parliament had expired, 
so that for eight months of the year the 
new rule could not apply. There would 
not be between the Ist of July and the 
10th of August 40 days during which, as 
the Bill provided, the matter could be 
discussed ; and if the House met on the 
7th of February in the following year, 
the new rule could not be sanctioned 
until after the 20th of March. He felt 
that this was a matter which would raise 
so much difficulty that the Bill could not 
be agreed to. He could not, however, 
disguise from himself the fact that the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) was chiefly aimed 
at one state of things. There had been 
a rumour afloat that the Judges intended 
to make such alterations in procedure 
as would practically abolish in some 
cases trial by jury. There were some 
Members in the House who were adverse 
to delegating to the Judges the functions 
of the Legislature, and to allowing them, 
by order, to alter and change the Consti- 
tutional mode of trial. He did not wish 
to enter upon the question, for it was a 
fair one for discussion. The Bill, how- 
ever, went far beyond that object, and 
applied to all regulations that the Judges 
might be disposed to make. What he 
had to suggest was that the Chairman 
should report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. If that were done, he would 
confer with his hon. and learned Friend, 
and would consult the Lord Chancellor 
as to whether something could not be 
done to meet the wishes of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He did not think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
lose anything by consenting to Progress 
being reported, because he (the Attorne 

General) did not make the Motion wit 

any other desire than to see if the Go- 











vernment could not meet the views of 
the promoters of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. At- 
torney General.) 


Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
quite agreed that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be desirable to report 
Progress. He must, however, protest very 
strongly against some of the observations 
made by the Attorney General; and in 
agreeing to report Progress, it must not 
be understood that he assented to the 
views entertained bythe hon. and learned 
Gentleman in regard to the Bill. The 
Bill only dealt with such orders as were 
required by Act of Parliament to be 
laid before Parliament. An Act of Par- 
liament had delegated to the Judges the 
power to make laws for their own pro- 
cedure, and the only alteration now pro- 
posed was that those laws should be 
laid on the Table of both Houses, and 
then, by an Address of each House, Her 
Majesty should or should not affirm 
them. It was quite true that incon- 
venience might arise in the case cited 
by the Attorney General; but it was 
equally true that inconvenience and 
danger might arise if the rules were 
allowed to be enforced without the ap- 
proval of Parliament. For instance, if 
a rule were made on the 11th of May, 
and Parliament adjourned on the same 
day, the rule would become law at once, 
and it could not be altered until Parlia- 
ment re-assembled. He was satisfied 
that when the Legislature intrusted these 

owers to the Judges, it was under the 
Belief that the powers were not so ex- 
tensive as had since turned out. There 
was now a general feeling on both sides 
of the House that the powers should 
be limited. In assenting to report Pro- 
gress, it must not be understood that he 
assented to the notion that it was only 
against the power of the Judges to 
abolish, in some cases, trial by jury, that 
the Bill was aimed. He thought the 
abolition of appeal from Judges by 
themselves was even worse than the 
abolition of trial by jury. The majority 
of Judges, he believed, were very much 
against it, and it was only by a com- 
mittee of Judges that the change was 
contemplated. A small numberof Judges, 
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finding appeals from themselves ex- | hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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tremely inconvenient, suggested that, in 
certain cases, appeals should be entirely 
abolished. He thought that was an ex- 
tremely undesirable thing, and he would 
do what he could to prevent such a very 
grave and mischievous alteration. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEtt) said, he thought his 
| hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) was under a complete misap- 
prehension. The learned Judges had 
no power to make any rule of the sort 
he had described, and he did not know 
that they intended todo so. The Judges 
could modify a rule, but they had no 
power to modify a provision of an Act 
of Parliament. 

Smrm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
was very glad to hear the Solicitor 
General say that that was so; but he 
thought it should be put beyond all 
doubt. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his hon. and learned 
Friend had introduced a Bill to meet a 
state of things which did not exist. He 
was afraid there was not much chance 
of an agreement; but he would do his 
best to meet the wishes of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, as his 
name appeared on the back of the Bill, 
and as a Scotch Member, he wished to 
say a word with regard to the Bill. In 
Scotland they had experienced great dis- 
advantage in consequence of the rules 
made by English Judges. Rules were 
made by the Judges under the Judica- 
ture Act of 1875 with regard to service 
of writs out of the jurisdiction; and on 
account of the dissatisfaction which they 
caused, an appeal was made to the Home 
Secretary and to the Lord Chancellor. 
Under one of these rules, the jurisdic- 
tion of the English High Court was ex- 
tended practically over all Scotland ; and 
though, after the appeal he had men- 
tioned, the rule was altered, and there 
was a slight diminution in the number 
of cases in which Scotchmen were in- 
juriously affected, the diminution was 
merely temporary, and at the present 
time Scotchmen were being continually 
cited on frivolous pretexts before the 
English High Court. The grievance was 
not only felt keenly by the legal socie- 
ties in Scotland, but by the commercial 
classes, especially the small traders. He 
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(Sir Hardinge Giffard) would press the 
Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday 5th June. 





MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoon, Bill to extend 
and improve the Middlesex Land Registry, and 
to amend the Law relating thereto, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Horwoop, Sir Tuomas 
CuamBers, Mr. Grecory, and Sir Sypney 
WATERLOW. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 26th May, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Purutc Brr1s—Ordered—First 
Readinga—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (No. 11) * [186]. 

Second Reading — Land Drainage Provisional 
Order * [164]; Loca! Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [165]. 

Committee—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—n.p. [First Night]. 

Third Reading —County Courts (Ireland) * [169], 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
0 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


Resolved, That Standing Orders 129 and 39 
be suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing dupli- 
cates of any Documents relating to any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Thursday Ist June. 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Standing Order 26, read and amended, by 
adding, at the end thereof,— 

And, in cases where the work is to be situate 
on the banks, foreshore, or bed of any river 
having a Board of Conservators constituted by 
Act of Parliament, a copy of the plans and sec- 
tions shall, on or before the thirtieth day of No. 
vember immediately preceding the application 
for the Bill, be deposited at the office of the 
Conservators of the River, and, if the plans 
include any tunnel under or bridge over the 
river, the dimensions as regards depth below 
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bed of the river, and span and headway, shall 
be marked thereon; and such plans shall be 
accompanied by an ordnance or published map 
of the country over which the works are pro- 
posed to extend or are to be carried, with their 
position and extent or route accurately laid 
down thereon. 

New Standing Order, to follow Standing 
Order 34,— 

Resolved, That, on or before the twenty-first 
day of December a printed copy of every Bill 
of the second class, whereby it is intended to 
authorise the construction of any work on the 
banks, foreshore, or bed of any river having a 
Board of Conservators constituted by Act of 
Parliament, shall be deposited at the office of 
the Conservators of the River. 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of the House. 

Standing Order 73, read and amended, by 
adding at the end thereof ‘‘ but, in the case of 
a Bill for confirming any Provisional Order or 
Certificate, he shall not give such Notice until 
after the Bill has been printed and circulated.” 

New Standing Order to follow Standing 
Order 208,— 

Resolved, That every Bill for confirming Pro- 
visional Orders or Provisional Certificates shall, 
after the Second Reading, stand referred to the 
Committee of Selection, or to the General Com- 
mittee on Railway and Canal Bills, as the case 
may require, and be subject to the Standing 
Orders regulating the proceedings upon Private 
Bills, so far as they are applicable: Provided 
That, when any Order or Certificate contained 
in any such Bill is opposed, the Committee to 
whom such opposed Order or Certificate is re- 
ferred shall consider all the Orders or Certifi- 
cates comprised in such Bill. 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of the House. 

Btanding Order 210 read, and amended, in 
line 6, by leaving out “the Report of the 
Examiner on such Bill,’’ in order to insert “ the 
Examiner shall have given notice of the day on 
which the Bill will be examined’ instead 
thereof. 

Standing Order 225a read, and amended, in 
line 4, by leaving out from “ Private Bills,” to 
the end of the Standing Order.—(Zhe Chairman 
of Ways and Means.) 


MOTION. 


— >a 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved — “ That 
this House, at its rising, do adjourn until 
Thursday lst of June.” 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to say a few words on this Motion, which 
appeared to him to be brought forward 
at the wrong moment, because it ought 
to have come after the Questions, and 
not before them. He thought the Prime 
Minister had made a mistake. He sup- 
posed the Motion was brought on at that 
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particular moment to prevent certain 
Questions being asked about Egypt. 
[‘‘Order!””] ‘What did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite mean by calling out 
“Order?” He thought he was in 
Order, and that he was perfectly en- 
titled, on this Motion for Adjournment, 
to ask the Questions which had been in 
this manner entirely overlooked. But 
he would ask the Speaker, first of all, 
if he was not in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber ask whether it is in Order to make 
this Motion before the Questions? Is 
that so? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the more regular course will be to 
make the Motion after the Questions 
have been asked. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then, Sir, for 
the present I withdraw the Motion; but 
I need hardly assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that in offering it for the approval 
of the House at the time I did there was 
no plot whatever in the matter. I will 
bring the Resolution on again after the 
Questions ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


— or OO — 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF DOWN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been drawn to an article in the ‘‘ Newry 
Reporter” of the 27th ultimo, in which 

reat complaints are made of Mr. Lefroy, 
ounty Court Judge for Down, and if he 
will make inquiry into the charges? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
County Court Judges are independent 
Judges, and I must entirely disclaim 
any authority whatever to inquire into 
their judicial action. In this instance, 
however, the learned Judge has favoured 
me with the facts, and, therefere, I shall 
answer the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but without making it any prece- 
dent for the future. It is alleged that 
at Newry the Court does not sit until 
half-past 12 o’clock, and that the Ban- 
bridge Sessions were adjourned on the 
26th of April to the 27th of April. As 
to the Newry case, it was at the request 
of the jurors, and in order to allow of 
the arrival of the 12 o’clock trains, that 
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the Court sat at half-past 12, instead of 
10 o’clock; and as to the Banbridge 
case, the learned Judge having been 
summoned as a witness was unavoidably 
unable to be in Banbridge, and the Ses- 
sions were, therefore, duly adjourned 
to the following day, pursuant to the 
Statute. Notice of the adjournment was 
published in the newspapers, and post- 
cards were circulated among the jurors 
to prevent inconvenience ensuing. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY) FORCES—THE 
IRISH MILITIA—PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any delay has 
taken place in the receipt by the men of 
the Irish Militia of their pay and allow- 
ances this year; and, if he can state 
when they will be paid? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. On the 
contrary, they will be paid this year a 
month earlier than usual — that is to 
say, in the present month and in June. 
Usually these payments are in June and 
July, and even August. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — CASE OF 
JOHN M‘CORMICK. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it has been brought to his no- 
tice that one John M‘Cormick, a farm 
servant in the employment of Mr. Philip 
Hall, of Templehouse, county Sligo, has 
been committed by the magistrates of 
the Petty Sessions District of Coolaney, 
in that county, to stand his trial at the 
next assizes, on two charges, namely, the 
mutilation of a heifer belenging to his 
employer, and the writing and posting 
of threatening letters addressed to his 
employer and to himself; whether this 
M‘Cormick was in the habit of commu- 
nicating with the local constabulary, and 
whether he gave them any pretended 
information with reference to outrages 
or intended outrages, and received any 
reward, in pursuance of a constabulary 
circular inviting such information, and 
offering such rewards, issued whilst the 
right honourable Member for Bradford 
was Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; whether the circular 
in f yeese continues to be still in force ; 
and, whether M‘Cormick lately caused 
the arrest of two young men named 
Healy and Cawley, on a charge of rob- 
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bing him of a pistol, and whether the 
charge is to be proceeded with ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter re- 
ferred to in this Question has not been 
brought to my notice; but on seeing the 
Question when it appeared yesterday 
morning I at once telegraphed for infor- 
mation. In reply I have received a re- 
port by telegraph from the Sub-Inspector 
at Ballymote, stating that John M‘Cor- 
mick has been committed by the magis- 
trates to stand his trial at the next 
Assizes on the two charges mentioned in 
the Question of the hun. Member. The 
Sub-Inspector further states that this 
man did not communicate anything to 
the local constabulary, and gave them 
no information with reference to out- 
rages or intended outrages, and received 
no reward, nor was he promised any. 
He did lately cause the arrest of the two 
men on a charge of robbing him of a 
pistol and for assault, on which charges 
they have been bailed to appear at the 
next Petty Sessions. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the charge 
would be proceeded with on the evidence 
of M‘Cormick ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounnson) said, 
the information in this case would come 
before him, and he should decide whether 
the charge would be proceeded with or 
not. If the charge was sustained by 
the information he would direct a prose- 
cution. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTIONS 
AT CHARLEVILLE — PROHIBITION 
OF ERECTION OF HUTS FOR PER- 
SONS EVICTED. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police authorities at Charle- 
ville, county Cork, have forbidden the 
erection of huts sent there for the use of 
evicted tenants, and have threatened to 
arrest anyone who may proceed to erect 
the huts; if the police have acted in this 
manner, under what circumstances they 
have doneso; and, whether their action 
has the approval of the Executive? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The huts in 
question were sent to Charleville Rail- 
way Station for conveyance thence to 
certain places in county Limerick. In- 
formations were sworn that a procession 
would take place for the purpose of con- 
veying away these huts to their destina- 
tions, and that such a procession would 
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lead to a breach of the peace and would 
intimidate the people of the country; 
and, further, that people had been in- 
timidated into giving carts for the con- 
veyance of the huts. Upon this infor- 
mation the Resident Magistrate issued 
orders to the constabulary at Charleville 
to make all necessary arrangements for 
preventing any such procession, which 
was accordingly done. I think that, 
under the circumstances, the magistrate 
was justified in stopping the demonstra- 
tion; but I am not satisfied that there 
was any justification for preventing the 
removal of the huts in a quiet and peace- 
able manner, and I shall have particular 
inquiries made into this point when I 
am in Ireland. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When will the Bill relating to the pay 
and allowances of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary be introduced; will that Bill 
deal with the case of constables as well 
as inspectors; and, will it take into 
account the claims of the inspectors and 
sub-inspectors for their extra labour 
and expense during the last eighteen 
months; and, if not, is it intended to 
leave without acknowledgment, in the 
case of inspectors or sub-inspectors, 
claims which in the case of constables 
and sub-constables are deemed worthy 
of a grant of £180,000? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Whatever mea- 
sure it may be found necessery to intro- 
duce in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission which 
recently sat and inquired into the pay 
and allowances of the officers of the Con- 
stabulary and the allowances of the men 
will be introduced when the Irish Go- 
vernment and the Treasury have finall 
settled the preliminaries upon whic 
they are now in communication. The 
Report deals with the allowances only 
of the constables, and no Act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary, consequently, to meet 
their case. I think I answered the re- 
maining portion of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Question yesterday. 
The claims of the officers will be dealt 
with by a more permanent arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whether 
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ful’? murder had been returned by coro- 
ners’ juries would share in the contem- 
plated rewards ? 

[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government pro- 
pose to afford the House of Commons 
any opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the policy of armed intervention in 
Egyptian affairs before the British fleet 
is called on to take action ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
question of affording opportunities for 


discussion is rather one for the Prime. 


Minister than for myself; but I may 
state that it is the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that any discussion on this subject 
at the present moment would be con- 
trary to the interests of the Public Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the 
Porte has protested to Her Majesty’s 
Government against any political inter- 
vention in Egypt which has not pre- 
viously received the assent of the Sultan, 
as Sovereign of Egypt, and which is not 
carried out by the agency of the Ottoman 
Government; and, whether, in view of 
this, and of the Sultan’s undoubted 
rights over Egypt, and of the critical 
condition of that country, Her Majesty’s 
Government will invite the Porte to 
check the revolutionary party in Egypt? 
The hon. Gentleman said he wished at 
the same time to ask the hon. Baronet, 
If he will state to the House whether 
the extraordinary document published 
in this morning’s papers, purporting to 
be an Ultimatum from England and 
France to the Ministry of the Khedive, 
requiring that Arabi Pasha should go 
into exile, with full pay, and that other 
Ministers should be exiled or resign, is 
correct; and if it has been really pre- 
sented on hehalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Khedive’s Ministry; 
also, whether it has been so presented 
with the consent of the Porte ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
decline to answer the first Question of 
the hon. Member, for the reasons which 
I explained yesterday. In regard to 
the Note which appears in this morning’s 
papers, with the exception of two words, 
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which are inaccurate, it represents a 
genuine document, though it is not an 
“ Ultimatum.” 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
wished to ask the hon. Baronet if he 
would state whether the assent of the 
Porte had been obtained to what had 
been done ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
refuse to answer the Question for the 
reasons already given. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not wish to attempt to raise any dis- 
cussion after what has been said on the 
part of the Government, or to put any 
Question which may be of an embarrass- 
ing character; but after having been in- 
formed that the statement in this morn- 
ing’s papers, which is of a serious cha- 
racter, is substantially accurate, I think 
we have a right to ask the Government 
whether there is any further information 
or explanation which they are able to 
give, and are disposed to give, before 
the House adjourns for the holidays? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON : Perhaps 
when the hon. Baronet answers the 
Question he will tell us whether the two 
words which he spoke of as inaccurate 
make any difference in the meaning of 
the Note. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 
No material difference. One of the mis- 
takes is obvious. The word Egypt has 
been substituted in one place for Europe. 
I do not wish to answer Questions of 
that kind, as there would be no end to 
them. In reply to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), I fear that the 
Government are not in a position to 
make any further statement at the pre- 
sent time. The right hon. Baronet 
knows, of course, we are ating in com- 
munication with other Governments; 
and it is impossible for us to make state- 
ments here in the present delicate situa- 
tion of affairs without having obtained 
the assent of other Governments. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Will the document to which allusion has 
been made be laid on the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have stated that it is substantially a 
genuine document, there can be no harm 
in laying it on the Table, though I do 
not know that it would be of any advan- 
tage, as we have been unable to lay the 
Correspondence which would aecompany 
it. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the hon. Baronet give us no hope of the 
production of the Correspondence re- 
garding Egypt on an early day? None 
has been presented for a considerable 


time. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. Until we have reached a position 
in advance of the present position of 
affairs it would be impossible to lay the 
Correspondence upon the Table, because 
we should require the assent of foreign 
Governments, which we cannot at present 
obtain. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: May 
I ask one Question, wh:ich I think it will 
not be inconvenient to answer? It is, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken any steps to protect British sub- 
jects in Egypt beyond merely sending 
iron-clads to Alexandria ?- I ask this be- 
cause the hon. Baronet told us yesterday 
that he had no information from Cairo. 
British subjects have left the city in 
great alarm, and I have that report con- 
firmed from more than one source, and 
I know that great alarm exists at Cairo 
among the English as to the present acts 
of the insurgents. I would, therefore, 
ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully satisfied that they have taken 
every step in their power to protect 
British interests and the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects ? 

Sie CHARLES W. DILKE: We have 
taken every step recommended by the 
English and French Agents at Cairo ; 
but we have not received any information 
from them to the effect that they con- 
sider there is any danger. 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to inquire, 
as there was an evident disinclination 
on the part of the Government to com- 
municate any information with regard 
to Egypt, whether, during the existence 
of that disinclination, it would be sub- 
stantially safe for Members of the House 
to accept the declarations made in the 
French Chamber as a sufficiently accu- 
rate statement of the effect of the com- 
munications between the two Govern- 
ments ? 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


CRIMINAL LAW—MICHAEL DAVITT. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF (in 
the absence of Mr. Goxsr) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, Whether he is now aware 
that the speech delivered by Mr. Davitt 
at Manchester was prepared in manu- 
script, and copies thereof were handed 
to the reporters, and that the reports in 
the Manchester papers are therefore 
identical ; whether Mr. Davitt’s state- 
ment that he had already broken the 
conditions of his ticket-of-leave is not, 
in fact, correct; and, what steps, if any, 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in relation thereto? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have no information to give the House 
on the subject of the first part of the 
Question; and as to the second part, I 
have no knowledge that Michael Davitt 
has breken the conditions of his ticket- 
of-leave; and, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary that I should take any steps. 


TUNIS—THE CAPITULATIONS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any informa- 
tion to the effect that the French Go- 
vernment propose to abolish the capitu- 
lations in Tunisian territory ; and, if so, 
if he can state what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken in consequence? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; we have not received any informa- 
tion to that effect. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ERECTION OF 
HUTS FOR EVICTED FAMILIES ON 
THE ESTATE OF LORD CLONCURRY, 
NURROE, COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police still refuse to allow 
houses to be erected for the thirty 
families evicted by Lord Cloncurry in 
Nurroe, county Limerick; whether the 
site selected for these houses was some 
miles distant from the farms from which 
the tenants had been evicted; whether 
two Dublin carpenters, who were en- 
gaged in erecting these houses, have 
been arrested and are now in Limerick 
Gaol, no offence being alleged against 
them, except their being engaged in 
constructing these houses; and, whe- 
ther the Irish Government are prepared 
to make any statement in reference to 
police interference with the erection for 
shelter of evicted tenants in Ireland ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: The house or 
the hut, for the attempted erection of 
which these two carpenters were arrested, 
was situate in the immediate vicinity of 
the farm from which the tenants had 
been evicted, and separated from it only 
by a small stream and field. There was 
talk of an appeal against the order of 
the magistrates to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; but it has not been proceeded 
with, and the carpenters have given the 
required bail and have been discharged. 
As regards the general policy of the Go- 
vernment in this matter, I beg to refer 
the hon. Member to my speech of yee- 
terday, in which I stated that it was the 
intention of the Lord Lieutenant that all 
cases with respect to huts should be sub- 
mitted to him before any action was 
taken in the matter by the police. If 
His Excellency is satisfied that these 
huts are required for the bond fide pur- 
pose of shelter only, and are not in- 
tended in any way for purposes of 
intimidation, he would, I am sure, direct 
that their erection shall not be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. DILLON : In consequence of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
shall feel compelled to call attention to 
this matter on a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. . 

Mr. SEXTON: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman read the terms of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s letter with respect to the 
inquiry he proposes to make into these 
cases ? 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—THE RETURN. 


Mr. PLUNKET (in the absence of 
Mr. 'lorrrnnam) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What has been the cause of the delay 
in presenting to the House the Return 
of Judicial Rents fixed by the Irish 
Land Commission, which the late Chief 
Secretary stated some weeks since would 
be distributed to Members on an early 
day ; and, when the Return in question 
will be distributed ? 

Mx. TREVELYAN: I am not aware 
that there has been any delay in pre- 
senting this Return to the House. It 
was presented on the 15th instant; and 
if delay has occurred in its distribution, 
the printer in Dublin is answerable for 
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it. I have had a telegram from him 
stating that it will be forwarded to the 
Stationery Office for distribution to- 
morrow. . 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
APPORTIONMENT OF THE GRANT. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can inform the House 
if there is much discontent existing 
among the officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary at being entirely excluded 
from the benefit of the recent grant of 
£180,000, to compensate that Force for 
its extra expense and labour during the 
past two years? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Beyond the 
Questions asked in the House of Com- 
mons, I have not received any repre- 
sentations on the subject; and I have 
learnt by telegraph from the Inspector 
General that he has received no official 
communications in reference to it; but 
that he is aware there is disappointment 
among the officers. 


IRELAND—THE ASSASSINATIONS IN 
PHCENIX PARK, DUBLIN—CAPTAIN 
TALBOT, CHIEF OF THE METROPO. 
LITAN POLICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the evening of the Phonix 
Park murders, the Chief of the Dublin 
Police, Captain Talbot, was absent from 
Dublin, and was only apprized of the 
tragedy on Sunday morning, at his resi- 
dence, Shankhill, some ten miles from 
Dublin; if it is the case that there is 
no telegraph office at Shankhill; and, 
if the Government approve of Captain 
Talbot living so far away from the 
scene of his duties? The hon. Member 
observed that in the Question as he had 
originally placed it on the Paper he 
had asked, not whether Captain Talbot 
was absent from Dublin, but whether 
after the murders he could not be dis- 
covered ? ; 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
read the telegrams he had received in 
reference to this Question— 

“Captain Talbot having been informed by 
Mr. Burke on Saturday, the 6th May, that he 
would not be wanted again until Monday, left 
for his residence at Shankhill. His house is 
only three minutes’ walk from the railway 


station, and trains run to Dublin at frequent 
intervals. There is no telegraph station at 
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Shankhill, but there is one within two miles, at 
Ballybrack, where a car is always available. 
Captain Talbot was informed of the murder at 
10 o'clock on Saturday evening, and was in his 
office in Dublin at 11.15.” 


The Assistant Commissioner resided in 
Dublin. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask whether 
the Government approve of Captain 
Talbot living so far away from the 
city ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : On that point I 
cannot answer off-hand. I had not time 
to communicate with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. HEALY: I shall ask the Ques- 
tion again on Monday week. 

Mr. REDMOND: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman now answer the Question I 
asked him a few days ago—namely, who 
were responsible for the withdrawal of 
the police patrol which was stationed in 
the Phoonix Park up to the day of the 
murder; if Captain Talbot is not re- 
sponsible, who is responsible ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The only in- 
formation I have got with regard to this 
matter is a telegram to-day, which states 
that no police patrol were withdrawn 
from the Phoenix Park on the morning 
of the 6th of May. I shall, however, 
make further inquiries into the matter. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
patrols had been discontinued on the 
morning before that of the day on which 
the murders were committed ? 

[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS 
AT CARRAROE. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that 130 families 
were evicted on the 15th and 16th of 
the month in the district of Carraroe ; 
whether some of these 130 families, 
which comprised 300 individuals, are 
now crowded into the Oughterard Work- 
house; and, whether many more are 
without shelter, while they were abso- 
lutely unable to pay any rent at all; 
and what steps he proposed to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, it 
was not from ignorance or want of in- 
terest in this matter that he was un- 
willing to answer the Question. He 
knew what was the real state of the 
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case; but when it came to a matter of 
figures he thought it might be better to 
postpone his answer. 


TRELAND — PRISONERS UNDER THE 
STATUTE 34 EDWARD IIL, C. 1. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, following up their decision in 
reference to the magisterial functions of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the Irish Executive 
would consider the cases of the ladies 
imprisoned in Ireland under the Statute 
of 1360, 34 Edward III. ec. 1; and, 
whether, upon his return after the Whit- 
suntide holidays, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to make a statement 
on the subject ? 

Mr. BARRY said, he would like to 
have an assurance from the Government 
that they would consider the question 
of releasing all the “‘ suspects” now de- 
tained in prison. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that with 
regard to the release of the ‘‘ suspects,” 
the Government were alwaysglad to have 
the cases of all persons detained brought 
before them. The circumstances under 
which they were confined, and the effect 
of their release on the districts in which 
they resided, were now pretty well known 
to the Government, and careful inquiries 
were always going on. The hon. Mem- 
ber was aware that within the last fort- 
night a large number had been released, 
and every case to which reference was 
made would certainly be inquired into. 
With regard to the ladies imprisoned 
under the Act of 1360, he would state 
the decision of the Government, what- 
ever it might be, as soon as possible. 

Mr. HEALY asked if it were the 
fact that 300 men were still in gaol, and 
that the number released was only 50 
or 60? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
hon. Member had correctly stated the 
number in gaol ; but the releases during 
the last fortnight had been nearer 70 
than 60. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INCITEMENTS TO 
MURDER. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Dorit: 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the report of a recent meeting 
of the Social Democratic Working Men’s 
Club, where a resolution was unani- 
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mously adopted approving of the recent 
murders in the Phoenix Park ; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps in the matter 
with a view to prevent public incite- 
ments to murder? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have not seen any report of the meeting 
to which the hon. Member refers; but 
certainly the Government will take all 
means in their power to prevent incite- 
ments to murder, in whatever shape 
they may be made. 


MOTION. 

— ai 0icor— 
PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE—THE WHITSUNTIDE 

. RECESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise now, Sir, 
to make the Motion, ‘‘ That this House, 
at its rising, do adjourn until Thursday 
1st of June.” 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) — THE 
EXISTING CRISIS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I feel 
bound to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks on a 
matter of great public importance. I 
am obliged to de so, not trom any an- 
swer the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has made to me, but on 
account of the answer he has not made, 
because it is impossible to get any infor- 
mation from him at all as to the state 
of affairs in regard to Egypt. He said 
five minutes ago that the Government 
thought it very undesirable that there 
should be a discussion on the affairs of 
Egypt. I quite agree in that. I do not 
want to discuss the affairs of Egypt; I 
want to discuss the affairs of England. 
What I want to know is— What is going 
to be done with our Fleet, for which 
we are responsible, and for which we 
pay, and which at the present mo- 
ment has been sent into these Egyptian 
waters? Idare say the House remem- 
bers very well what happened four years 
ago when we were going to adjourn for 
the Easter holidays. There was a criti- 
cal position in European affairs then, 
and we Liberals made a very great dis- 
turbance. We said that we were not 
going to adjourn for the Easter holidays 
until we had distinct declarations from 
the then Ministers of the Crown that no 
decisive steps of a warlike character 
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would be taken until the House had re- 
assembled. I remember that some of us 
were so earnest in the matter that we 
absolutely divided the House against 
the Easter holidays ; and amongst those 
who voted in the small minority on that 
occasion was my hon. Friend the present 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney). The House did ad- 
journ, because we got some information 
from the then Leader of the House (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). He gave informa- 
tion which satisfied the bulk of the 
House, and the result was that the next 
morning we heard that the Indian troops 
had been sent to Malta. I believe there 
was a misunderstanding in regard to 
what he said; because the right hon. 
Gentleman has explained the matter 
since. But what are we to expect when 
there is no declaration at all? I think 
the House is bound to have some under- 
standing as to what warlike steps it is 
possible may be taken very shortly, and 
while we are all away in the country, 
because our ships at the present moment 
appear to be in a very delicate position. 
Ships of war, I presume, are intended to 
make war. It may be all very well to 
say that there is no intention to resort to 
force; but after we have read the extra- 
ordinary document in all the papers this 
morning, we may be prepared for any- 
thing. It is called in the papers an 
Ultimatum ; but my hon. Friend says it 
is not an Ultimatum. Well, what isan 
Ultimatum? These Consuls say that 
there are three points that they insist 
upon, and then say that if these points 
are not agreed to they will exact their 
due fulfilment. I should like my hon. 
Friend, when he gets up, to answer—I 
do not suppose he will answer, but 
he will say something or other—what 
an Ultimatum is, if this is not an Ulti- 
matum. We are all utterly at sea in 
this matter. We have to gather our 
information by bits and scraps — to 
drag it out of my hon. Friend with the 
greatest difficulty—and it is not of much 
value when we get it. This is what I 
have been able to get during the last 
week. I will read it to the House. 
My hon. Friend told me the other day 
that— 

“ The Fleet was sent to protect life and pro- 
perty ; and we hope that its presence will con- 
tribute without the employment of force ”’ 
—what is the use of sending out a Fleet 
if it is not to employ force ?— 
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‘‘to the maintenance of the status quo in 
Egypt and of the Sovereignty of the Sultan,” 
The Sovereignty of the Sultan! We have 
the present Ministry sitting there to 
‘maintain the Sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan!” Itis the old fetish—the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire—on behalf of which we have sacri- 
ficed millions of money and poured out 
torrents of blood. That I should live to 
see the day when a Liberal Ministry 
should come down to the House and 
declare that their policy is the main- 
tenance of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire! Then 
the hon. Member, in his answer, went 
on— 

“Of the position of the Khedive and of the 
liberties of the Egyptian people, as well as to 
improve the development of their institutions 
and to observe international obligations.’’ 

Two or three iron-clads to do that! 
Really, is this the time, when we are 
busy in this House with two Bills for 
the pacification of Ireland—one of them 
to bribe the Irish people, and the other 
to put them in a state of siege—when it 
is all we can do to help in the ameliora- 
tion of these Irish affairs—is this the 
time, I ask, for us to be engaged in this 
enterprize? I do honestly think it 
would be a great deal better for us to 
obtain the pacification of Ireland before 
we set to work on the regeneration of 
Egypt. This may appear a very slight 
matter. All wars appear slight when 
they begin. If you are going to inter- 
fere in this matter with the affairs of 
Egypt, I do not know what end there 
may be tothe amount of blood and trea- 
sure you will have to expend before you 
aredone. Now, I have thought it abso- 
lutely my duty, before the House breaks 
up, to make my protest against these ex- 
traordinary proceedings. I do not know 
that it will be of any use. I know the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
can do anything he likes. I do not 
think the country could have a better 
man at the head of affairs ; but whatever 
he says, whether it be right or wrong, 
I believe will receive immense support 
from the country. But I am not the 
man to follow even my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister if he is going to 
initiate the policy again of the mainten- 
ance of the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. I consider it is 
the great glory of the present Govern- 
ment—hon. Gentlemen opposite may not 
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think so, but I am sure hon. Gentlemen 
on this side will agree with me—I con- 
sider that the great glory of the Admi- 
nistration is their policy of non-interven- 
tion in foreign affairs. I shall be deeply 
sorry to see them depart from it on this 
occasion, whatever may be the plausible 
reason they may give for doing so. I 
think it will be only decent—I hope I do 
not use an offensive word—to give the 
House some assurance that no warlike 
steps shall be taken while the House is 
adjourned, and when hon. Members 
have no opportunity of expressing their 
Opinion on the matter. That is the 
only object I have in rising at the pre- 
sent time, and that is the only reason 
for which I have felt bound to oppose 
the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it would 
very ill become me to complain of the 
tone of the speech of my hon. Friend 
after the more than kind expressions he 
has used ; yet freedom of debate requires 
me, of course, to comment on that 
speech, and to notice the points raised. 
The effect of what my hon. Friend says 
is that he expects some explanation from 
the Government on the present question; 
and I think, perhaps, it is time for me, as 
representing the Government—consider- 
ing that my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has al- 
ready made a statement on the subject on 
his own responsibility—to come forward 
to share his responsibility by stating 
what my views upon the subject are. It 
is only right that I should say that if 
there be anything to complain of in the 
answers that have been given by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary on 
the score of reticence, the blame is in 
no way due to him individually. My 
hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) began 
by imposing upon himself a kind of self- 
denying ordinance, which I do not be- 
lieve he was able to observe to the end 
of his speech. He said he was not going 
to ask for anything to be said, or 
to complain of anything that had been 
said, or to enter into the discussion of 
the affairs of Egypt; but only to com- 
plain in regard to something which had 
not been said, and which he thought 
ought to be said. I will first con- 
sider what that something is. His de- 
sire apparently is that some absolute 
pledge should be given with regard to 
the British ships of war which are now 
in Egyptian waters, which are not there 
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alone, but which are there in concert 
with the ships of war of France; and 
certainly with regard to European in- 
terests and affairs. He also wishes to 
have from us an absolute pledge that, 
during the Whitsuntide Recess, no use 
should be made of those ships involving 
the employment of force. He has, I 
think, in a Question of which he gave 
Notice, phrased his desire more broadly 
—that we should not, without previous 
communication with Parliament, make 
use of force. The hon. Baronet referred 
to the occasion four years ago, when ap- 
plication was made to the Conservative 
Government by some Members of the 
Liberal Party—I was not one of them— 
for a specific pledge on a similar sub- 
ject before the Easter Recess, and when 
a statement was obtained which was 
thought at the time to afford a full and 
perfect guarantee ; but a miscarriage 
occurred, which has since been explained 
in such a way as to remove all suspicion 
from the mind of my hon. Friend ; but 
still a miscarriage did occur, and on the 
strength of the statement my hon. Friend 
went away with the satisfaction which, 
he says, was doomed to be dispelled in 
the course of 24 hours. That experience 
is of so encouraging a character to my 
hon. Friend that it leads him to make 
an application to us for a similar state- 
ment, although that statement might, 
within the range of possibility, issue in 
a similar miscarriage. My hon. Friend 
proceeds distinctly on this proposition— 
though I do not know that he reduces it 
to a formula—that all that can be said 
is that a misleading statement is better 
than no statement at all..I am very 
doubtful whether it is, and I am pre- 
pared, if necessary, to contest the point. 
Sir, it is not possible for us to give any 
pledge upon the subject; but, when I 
say that, it is not with the slightest be- 
lief in'my own mind that there is any 
probability of an occasion arising for the 
employment of force ; and, therefore, my 
hon. Friend may dismiss from his mind 
any suspicion of the kind. Upon the 
general subject of demands from the 
Government for pledges of this kind, I 
am so far fortunate that I stated my 
views at a time when I was not in Office, 
and when the late Government was in 
Office, and very shortly before the oc- 
currences to which my hon. Friend has 
just referred. I then said that it was 
quite impossible for a Government to 
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. any pledge not to do this or not to 
o that when force was placed at their 
disposal expressly for the purpose of 
being used in the interests of the coun- 
try. While asserting that general pro- 
position, to which I adhere, I likewise 
said, and now repeat, that it is the de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
not only their desire, but, in my opi- 
nion, it is the absolute duty of the Go- 
vernment, in all such matters, to act in 
accordance with what they believe to be 
the deliberate views of Parliament and 
the country. There may be cases where 
their views on the question at issue are 
beyond, or at variance with, what they 
believe to be the opinion prevailing in 
the country. If there be such a case as 
that, then I think it is their duty to 
make known to Parliament what their 
intentions are, unless under circum- 
stances the most extraordinary, before 
they proceed upon any general views and 
principles, except such as they feel con- 
vinced are known to and approved by the 
general sense of Parliament and thecoun- 
try. That sense, however, may be either 
expressed or understood. In this case, 
we believe that we know perfectly well 
what is the general sense of Parliament 
and the country as regards the affairs of 
Egypt ; and I believe, whatever we may 
do or may not do, it will be found to be in 
accordance with that general sense. Sir, 
it so happens that in this instance we 
have, perhaps, more than the usual 
facility of judgment ; because, in regard 
to the very delicate situation in Egypt, 
we are inheritors of what we received 
from our Predecessors—a complicated 
difficulty in some respects—a dangerous 
position—but a position in regard to 
which I have never felt it to be any part 
of my duty to bestow any censure upon 
what was done by the late Government. 
My general belief is that it arose not 
only out of what they believed to be the 
necessity of the case, but probably from 
—-as far as I can judge from a distant 
view of it—a real necessity inherent in 
the case. My hon. Friend says it is 
indeed strange we should become ad- 
herents of the doctrine of the mainten- 
ance of the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. But why does 
he introduce that phrase into this dis- 
cussion? Simply because my hon. Friend 
near me, the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has upon one, or 
probably more than one, occasion—and 
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I think he was perfectly right—referred 
to the maintenance of the Sovereignty of 
the Sultan over Egypt as one of the 
objects to which we are bound to have 
regard. [Sir Wirrxm Lawson: It is 
in the Ultimatum.] Quite so. WhatI 
think is the point to which my hon. 
Friend refers is that he considers the 
maintenance of the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan in Egypt to be the same thing as 
the general.doctrine of the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. I am not going to 
say anything upon that general doctrine, 
either for or against it; but I am going 
to say this—that with regard to the 
Sovereignty of the Sultan, in our opinion 
it ought to be respected when it is not 
abused—that is a moderate statement— 
a mild statement—and it is part of our 
duty to respect it. Any attempt to dis- 
turb it, in our opinion, in a case of this 
kind, would not be wise, would not be 
consistent with good faith, would not be 
consistent with the views of the other 
Powers of Europe, or of those of any- 
body able to deliver a responsible judg- 
ment on the matter. We cannot, how- 
ever, 1 am bound to say, agree to have 
our hands tied ; and I think anyone who 
will consider the peculiar character of 
this question will see that it is right on 
general principles to decline to give a 
pledge of this kind, and especially right 
in the case now before us. My hon. 
Friend seems to think it is reasonable, 
when you have ships in foreign waters, 
to give pledges that they will, under no 
circumstances, be allowed to employ 
force. Quite apart from any general 
doctrine about the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire, we 
found ourselves, on coming into Office, 
heirs to certain engagements contracted 
under the Treaty of Berlin. We made 
it our duty to prosecute, with all the 
energy we could, a settlement of those 
questions. There were two very im- 
portant territorial questions, one relating 
to the territory of Montenegro, and the 
other relating to the territory of Thes- 
saly, in connection with Greece. We 
were able, together with the other Powers 
of Europe, to bring those questions to a 
settlement, and to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and we have done much to en- 
courage confidence and security, and to 
give practical satisfaction and relief from 
difficulty and grievance to considerable 
portions of the population in the East 
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of Europe. That was not done by 
absolute abstention from the exhibition 
of force; and most certainly was not 
done under restrictions which would 
have been imposed upon us if we had 
been asked at that time to give an 
absolute engagement under no circum- 
stances to employ force. It is not 
politic to ask us to enter into such an 
engagement, and it is not possible, con- 
sistent with duty, to give it. The real 
question— and I now address myself not 
to the entire House, but to my hon. 
Friend — is, whether my hon. Friend 
has good reason to suspect us of pursu- 
ing aggressive schemes, of immoderate 
doctrines, and of notions of self-assertion, 
or of any other defect on that side of 
human weakness, which tends to excess 
in this matter. If he has not, I hope 
he will refrain from pressing for the 
engagement he asks from us. In re- 
gard to the general question of this dis- 
cussion, it is, in my opinion, a highly 
responsible act which is done by the 
Government, when it requests the House 
of Commons to refrain from discussing 
a question of foreign policy; and it is 
an especially responsible act, I fully 
admit, when the interest of a question 
of foreign policy, involving such com- 
plications as exist in this case, has been 
considerably prolonged. Notwithstand- 
ing that, I do most earnestly deprecate 
the discussion of this subject. I do 
most confidently say that its discussion 
can do nothing but mischief. We may 
err—I see no reason why we should— 
but, rely upon it, it is better even to 
take the chance of that than to enter 
upon a discussion, if I am correct in 
saying that it cannot do otherwise than 
do mischief. What is the peculiarity 
of this question? It is not that this 
question is in itself so very, very difficult 
to understand and so very, very difficult 
as to perplex you more than usual in 
the separation of right from wrong in 
regard to it. The peculiarity—the great 
peculiarity—of this question is the mul- 
titude of Parties entitled to give re- 
sponsible opinions, and to exercise real 
influence with respect to it. We have 
acted on the principle that, in matters 
of this kind, separate action is generally 
to be deprecated and avoided ; but, in 
the present instance, the general con- 
siderations which dissuade us from sepa- 
rate action are infinitely strengthened; 
because the close and intimate relations 
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with France, in which we find ourselves 
in consequence of previous arrangements 
in Egypt, create a kind of unity—a kind 
of obligation to unity—as far as policy 
upon this question is concerned, of a 
highly peculiar character. I would say 
that the association of France with 
England in the agreement itself was not 
one whit closer—of course, the purpose 
may be different—but the association 
was not one whit closer at the time of 
the Crimean War than now in regard 
to Egypt. As was declared not long 
ago by my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State on this question, the 
= of view of England and France 

as not at every moment been, and 
could not be, absolutely the same; but, 
although some variation and divergence 
has not been wholly absent in the past, 
we find ourselves now entirely and, as 
we believe, cordially united. We have 
to consider, also, our relation to the 
Powers of Europe, who naturally feel 
that they have a right to be consulted 
in this matter. We have to consider the 
position of the Sultan of Turkey and his 
relation to the Khedive of Egypt; and, 
again, the relation of the Khedive in 
internal matters with regard to a move- 
ment of a mixed character, involving, on 
the one hand, something of a national 
element; and, on the other hand, I am 
afraid, a good deal of a military element, 
but creating together a position, I will 
not say of the extremest difficulty and 
danger—because I think that would be 
an exaggeration—but a position of the 
extremest complication ; and it is most 
desirable that we should not be be- 
trayed into a false step. What would be 
the consequence of a discussion? A 
great variety of opinions would be ex- 
pressed—some leaning, perhaps, to an 
enhanced view of the Sovereignty of 
Turkey ; some leaning towards the ex- 
pression of a strong sympathy with the 
popular and national movement; some 
leaning to a strong assertion of the doc- 
trine of the Concert of Europe; some, 
perhaps, again, being inclined to view 
with jealousy any supposed subordi- 
nation of our action to that of France. 
But each and all of those different 
opinions would be put forth to the 
world ; they could hardly be accurately 
reported; they could not be correctly 
understood, or be justly viewed, in re- 
lation to the authority belonging to each 
of those from whom they proceeded ; 
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and the effect would be nothing more 
than to add fresh complications to a 
situation sufficiently complicated already. 
I thank the right hon. Baronet opposite 
for what he has said. He has expressed, 
I must admit, and not unnaturally, the 
idea that there may be other information 
which might appertain tothe information 
which has appeared to-day in the papers. 
But the right hon. Gentleman will well 
understand that we are only in pos- 
session of that information by telegraph, 
and nothing like a full and copious ex- 
planation of the circumstances under 
which it has become public is as yet in 
our hands. It is a great responsibility, 
Sir, which we have upon us; but we 
feel it to be our absolute and bounden 
duty, on the one hand, to adhere—as we 
do unreservedly adhere—to the hopeful 
and even cheerful view given on a 
former occasion to the House by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State ; 
and, on the other hand, it appears to us 
that this is not a time at which it would 
be useful that a discussion in this House 
should take place. Nay, more, we are 
convinced that, although we have no- 
thing peculiar in our principles, nothing 
idiosyncratic, nothing in the way of dif- 
ferences as between one Government 
and another, no motive of any kind, 
direct or indirect, which would lead us 
to deprecate discussion; but, on the 
contrary, we would willingly enter upon 
it on any proper occasion ; yet, viewing 
the relations in which we stand, and the 
multiplied parties concerned in this mat- 
ter, and the impossibility of treating it 
as we might do any business that was 
entirely within our own discretion, and 
of which we could at once calculate all 
the obligations and all the risks, we are 
bound to distinctly express the opinion 
that any debate in this Heuse at the 
present moment could hardly, by possi- 
bility, in any direction do good, and 
would almost inevitably do injury to the 
public interests involved in the peaceful 
settlement of the present internal affairs 
of Egypt. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
entirely agree with the general principles 
which the Prime Minister has laid down 
as to the importance of leaving in the 
hands of the Government the responsi- 
bility of dealing with such a question as 
this; but the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made was not, I 
think, at all calculated to diminish the 
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feeling of anxiety which prevails in 
regard to Egyptian affairs. At the same 
time, I most thoroughly recognize the 
truth of the considerations which he has 
urged upon us with the view of prevent- 
ing any premature discussion of the state 
of affairs, which cannot at the present 
moment, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, be fully disclosed to us. I must 
say that I think that a discussion upon 
half, or less than half, information would 
be much worse than no discussion at all. 
I only wish to say a word with reference 
to one observation made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said that the posi- 
tion of the Egyptian Question was not 
one which was entirely the creation of 
the present Government, but that they 
inherited the situation that had been 
created by their Predecessors; and he 
alluded to that in a way that might be 
taken to throw some part of the respon- 
sibility for the present state of affairs 
on the previous  vaananelipeary [**No!”’] 
I do not suppose that that was the in- 
tention, and I only wish to say that, 
without for a moment disclaiming any 
responsibility for the late Government 
for all their actions, and being prepared, 
whenever the official information is laid 
before us, to give a most perfect defence 
of that policy and the most candid con- 
sideration to the effect which that action 
must have had on the subsequent policy 
of the present Government, I would 
only say at the present moment, in the 
absence of information as to the policy 
of the present Government in respect to 
Egypt, we do not wish to be supposed 
to acknowledge having any responsi- 
bility in the matter which does not pro- 
perly belong to us. I am quite aware, 
however, of the extreme delicacy of these 
questions, and after what he has said I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the impropriety of raising a discussion 
upon them on the present occasion. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, it would 
be unpardonable on the part of any hon. 
Members of the House of Commons to 
provoke a discussion on a subject of 
such delicacy that the Government had 
assured them it could not be debated 
without possible damage to the Public 
Service. All present, whatever their 
opinions, would recognize the ability and 
force of the appeal that the Prime Mi- 
nister had made, and that it was unas- 
sailable. The Government were respon- 
sible for what was being done, and as 
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the House was only partially informed 
on the subject, adequate debate was im- 
possible. Therefore, there was no other 
alternative for the House but silence. 
But he could not help observing that 
this was a consideration that did not 
always operate upon some hon. Mem- 
bers. He had a recollection that appeals 
of the kind had been made from the 
Treasury Bench during last Parliament, 
in circumstances of as great difficulty 
and danger as the present, and had not 
always been complied with. But that 
could pass. He could not help remark- 
ing, however, that the Prime Minister, 
while discouraging any attempt at dis- 
cussion, had started many topics that 
were of a very debateable character. He 
had, however, no wish to discuss them, 
beyond saying that it had been stated— 
and great stress had been laid upon the 
point—that the Government would only 
proceed in concert with other Powers. He 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) was not so certain 
that such co-operation must necessarily 
be an advantage. There was no reason 
why the Government should not act with 
other Powers when the objects of those 
Powers were the same as our own; but 
in the present instance that could scarcely 
be said to be the case. We were enter- 
ing into a partnership with a Nation 
whose designs were different to ours, if 
not hostile to them. He had no wish to 
say an unfriendly word of France; but 
it was folly to shut our eyes to the fact 
that what France was wanting in Egypt 
and what England was wanting were 
entirely different things. England, un- 
like France, was not seeking conquest. 
All that she required was to maintain 
her road to the East. He was prepared 
to go any length for the maintenance of 
that highway. He would fight for it if 
it was essential. France was seeking 
quite different ends. She was striving 
to assert her supremacy along the whole 
of the Northern Coast of Africa. It 
was her undisguised aim to make the 
Mediterranean, as far as she could, a 
French lake. That was a project which 
he did not think it was either our interest 
or duty to commit ourselves to or en- 
courage. This concert might lead us 
into trouble, and he viewed it with con- 
siderable misgivings. He (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) was not going to discuss the 
matter; but he might mention that the 
Prime Minister had stated that the 
Government would be guided by the 
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opinion of Parliament. It was not quite 
clear how the Government were to get 
the opinion of Parliament if it was 
not expressed. It was desirable for the 
right hon. Gentleman to understand, 
therefore, that there were hon. Members 
in that House who did not at all approve 
of England taking with France any 
action which would involve us in com- 
plications for her special advantage. 
The Egyptian people had a right to 
manage their own affairs. We were not 
concerned to interfere, except in so far 
as our interests in the Suez Canal were 
endangered. But it would be an ex- 
tremely serious thing if we were to be 
dragged at the heels of France into 
troubles, the end of which it was impos- 
sible to foresee. Affairs would develop 
in the course of a few days; and, as they 
were not to have a discussion on the 
affairs of Egypt at present, if the Leader 
of the Opposition or some other hon. 
Member did not call attention to the 
matter on the re-assembling of the 
House, he (Mr. Joseph Cowen) certainly 
would do so, with the view of eliciting 
from the Government a more complete 
and explicit statement than they had yet 
given on that subject. The position, by 
the Government’s own admission, was 
critical; and he hoped they would be 
able to satisfy the not unnatural anxiety 
of the public on the subject after the 
Recess. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, it 
was not his intention to enter upon a 
discussion of this important question, 
in view of the very urgent request of 
the Prime Minister and of the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). He had, however, to com- 
plain that for a whole month, notwith- 
standing the Questions put to them, the 
Government had withheld information 
on Egyptian affairs. He had come to 
the House prepared to criticize, to some 
extent, the policy of the Government 
with regard to Egypt, and to prove that 
the ditticulties in which England was 
now involved were entirely due to the 
grave mistakes of the present Ministry. 
He would not, however, trench upon 
ground which the Prime Minister de- 
scribed as extremely delicate; but the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had, in 
the course of his remarkable statement, 
entered upon other ground which was 
debateable, and which did not closely 
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affect that question. He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), therefore, considered himself 
perfectly within his right, and also 
within the interests of the public, in 
meeting two statements which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made upon subjects 
not directly connected with the question 
of Egypt. ‘Ihe first of these statements 
was the credit and honour which the 
right hon. Gentleman took to himself 
and his Party for the so-called settle- 
ment of the Greek Question; but he 
(Mr. Ashmead - Bartlett) could never 
aliow such claims to pass uncontradicted. 
The facts with regard to the Greek 
settlement were these. The unfortunate 
instigation and advice of the present 
British Government raised in the minds 
of the Greek people and Ministry ex- 
aggerated expectations. The conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman cost Greece 
£7,000,000 and the mobilization of 
80,000 men. It cost Turkey an almost 
equal loss. It brought these two coun- 
tries and Europe to the brink of war. 
And, after all, the British Government 
found themselves compelled, in May, 
1881, to force upon Greece the accept- 
ance of the terms which were offered 
by the Porte in August and October, 
1880, and which Greece might then 
have obtained without the expenditure 
of a single million and without mobi- 
lization. He thought such conduct as 
that shown by the Government in that 
matter deserved great condemnation, 
and he could not say that he regarded 
the settlement with any degree of satis- 
faction. The second statement of the 
Prime Minister to which he (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) took exception was his 
endeavour to connect the policy of the 
late Ministry in Egypt with that of his 
own, and to involve the Conservative 
Party in any share of responsibility for 
the present crisis. There were, how- 
ever, three essential and conspicuous 
points of difference between the policies 
of the two Ministries—(1) the interven- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
in Egypt was of a purely financial and 
administrative character ; (2) that inter- 
vention was never made without the 
full prior knowledge and cordial assent 
of the Sultan, the Sovereign of Egypt; 
and (3) the unjust aggression and cruelty 
of France with regard to Tunis had en- 
tirely changed the feelings of the Mus- 
sulmans of the whole East towards 
France, and rendered any co-operation 
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with her extremely impolitic and dan- 
gerous for England. He would ven- 
ture, with all respect, to offer the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues a 
suggestion with regard to their policy. 
There was but one way in which the 
troubles and dangers in Egypt could be 
allayed—namely, by a frank and cor- 
dial understanding with the Ottoman 
Government. The difficulty in that 
country was due to the fact that the 
Government had taken step after step 
without obtaining the previous consent 
of the Sovereign of Egypt. It was only 
by and through the Porte that the crisis 
in Egypt could be ended. It was by 
that policy alone that the immense in- 
terests of England in the East could be 
upheld and the peace of Europe main- 
tained, and those various objects, which 
the Government professed to be anxious 
about, secured. The suggestion which 
he ventured to make was this. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman go in a frank way 
to the Sultan, and invite him to puta 
check to the revolutionary movement in 
Egypt. He would find this the cnly 
safe and efficacious, as it was undoubt- 
edly the only just and equitable, course. 
Any other course must lead to serious 
complications, if not to war. The Sultan 
was now master of the situation. With 
regard to what had happened, he would 
read two sentences from a document 
which was public property and which 
expressed the views of the Ottoman Go- 
vernment upon this subject. Some days 
ago the following protest was addressed 
by the Porte to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment :— 

‘It is through the intermediary of the Porte, 
and through that intermediary alone, that mea- 
sures of appeasement should be concerted and 
applied. ‘lo assure us that the rights of the 
Sultan will suffer no infringement, and to for- 
bid us any interference in an Ottoman Pro- 
vince, are contradictory assertions which it is 
difficult to reconcile. The result of this con- 
tradiction will be to cause our prestige in 
Egypt to vanish and our counsels to be ignored, 
and will open the door in that country to sub- 
versive ideas detrimental to the Egyptian popu- 
lation, whom it is our duty to protect. The 
dominion of the Sultan for centuries over 
Egypt, the identity of our customs, laws, and 
institutions, and the principles of International 
Law all combine to designate the independent 
action of the Sultan as alone capable of re- 
moving rivalry and the clashing of interests 
and of causing the voice of reason to be heard 
in Egypt.” 

In conclusion, he would entreat the right 
hon. Gentleman to revert to the policy 
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of Pitt, of Wellington, of Palmerston, 
and of Beaconsfield—namely, that of 
friendship and alliance with the Otto- 
man people. That policy was far better 
than an uncertain and most dangerous co- 
operation with the Republic of France. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he did not 
wish to continue the discussion; but he 
was greatly afraid that the statement of 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) might lead to misapprehen- 
sions. The hon. Baronet had spoken, 
both yesterday and to-day, of a Fleet 
being sent to Alexandria, and that was 
not correct ; for it would lead to a mis- 
apprehension that there was a much 
larger force employed than was really 
the fact. The force which had been al- 
luded to as the British Fleet at Alexan- 
dria was more correctly described by the 
Prime Minister as ships of war. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish to 
say I gave the exact number yesterday. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he would ad- 
mit that such was the case; but if his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) were in his 
former Office, the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear him (Sir John Hay) out 
when he stated that this was not a 
Fleet, but only a small detachment of a 
Fleet, for a Fleet consisted of 10 sail of 
the line or of 10iron-clads, and there was 
only one English iron-clad and one French 
iron-clad at Alexandria, and these consti- 
tuted only one-fifth of a Fleet. He should 
also have liked to ask his right hon. 
Friend whether it was possible for Eng- 
land to send sufficient ships to Alexandria 
if they were wanted to form a Fleet? 
His (Sir John Hay’s) own impression 
was that, though France could send them 
from Toulon if necessary, England had 
only nine armour-clads in commission at 
home and in the Mediterranean avail- 
able for that purpose. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
Prime Minister should remember that 
considerable difficulty might arise in 
Parliament if, as might soon be the 
case, a Party, say, of 100 Irish Mem- 
bers, were to express the view, against 
the dominant wishes of Members of 
that House, that Arabi Pasha was a 
patriotic individual, and the hope that he 
would succeed in driving the foreigners 
into the sea. A crisis of that kind 
might occur in the affairs of the British 
Empire, even in their own time, because 
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those Members might consider that the 
interference of England in the affairs of 
Egypt was simply a question of cash, 
and,that a similar interference might be 
brought about in Ireland if they had a 
few foreign bondholders investing money 
in that country. It was all very well 
for the Prime Minister to say that there 
would be no interference with the Sove- 
reignty of the Porte in the affairs of 
Egypt, so long as the Sovereign power 
was not abused; but he thought the 
Czar of Russia had just the same right 
to say that of the affairs of Ireland, if 
a considerable Party in the House, re- 
presenting a large proportion of the 
population of the country, were to get 
up and say that the Sovereignty of Her 
Majesty was abused. In that case the 
Czar might say that the Sovereignty of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty in Ireland 
should not be interfered with so long as 
it was not abused. It might not much 
matter now, while England was at 
peace, for England could afford to dis- 
regard the opinion of such gentlemen ; 
but, if ever she went to war, the time 
might come when some foreign Powers 
might interfere with the English Go- 
vernment in respect of its misgovern- 
ment in Ireland, just in the same way as 
England was now doing in Egypt, and 
in view of the possibility it would be 
well for the Government to allow the 
Representatives of Ireland to manage 
their own affairs in their own country. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, that, in his 
opinion, the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister might be 
justly characterized as being as clear, 
and as luminous, and as perspicuous as 
a remarkably fine specimen of the Lon- 
don atmosphere towards the end of No- 
vember. Some surprise might naturally 
be felt at his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) taking 
part in the present debate; but he was 
unable to understand what fell from the 
Prime Minister and the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke). It ap- 
eared to him that the only difference 
Serween the statements of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and the statements of the Prime Minis- 
ter was the difference between the mono- 
syllabic and the polysyllabic method of 
saying nothing in particular on the sub- 
ject. He was compelled to make his 
remarks in that House, because the 
British nation insisted on the Irish 
Members making their appearance in 
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that House. He largely sympathized 
with the objections of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) to the policy of secrecy adopted 
by the Liberal Party in foreign affairs, 
since the accession of that Party to 
Office. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle appeared to dread that. in 
the gloomy interval during the Re- 
cess, some sudden resolution might be 
adopted akin to that of the late Govern- 
ment when they called the Indian troops 
to Malta. He (Mr. O’Donnell) did not 
know whether the hon. Baronet contem- 
plated some foreign expedition on the 
part of the Irish Constabulary ; but, for 
his own part, he believed that there was 
very little apprehension of any foreign 
expedition being sent out by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as they had already 
too much trouble on their hands to pick 
a quarrel with any Power whatever, un- 
less it were a very small one indeed. 
Though it might be the opinion of the 
Government that silence was golden, 
especially when prudence was the better 
part of valour, there were aspects of the 
Egyptian Question which demanded, if 
not anexplanation by the Government, at 
any rate, a distinct and clear enunciation 
of opinion on the part of independent 
Members of that House. The Under Se- 
cretary of State denied that that was an 
Ultimatum which appeared in the papers 
that morning. A challenge was thrown 
out to the Government Bench to say 
what, then, wasan Ultimatum. He (Mr. 
O’Donnell) could only explain the state- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government that 
it was not an Ultimatum, by assuming 
that no declaration of policy by a Liberal 
Government could be taken seriously as 
the last word they had to say on the 
subject. Therefore, though the docu- 
ment which appeared in the papers 
ordering instantaneous submission on 
the part of the Egyptian Ministry might 
be regarded by some as an Ultimatum, 
he was of that frame of mind which 
would feel no surprise on seeing an 
Ultimatum of an entirely different nature 
in the papers to-morrow. The Premier 
said that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle apparently preferred a mis- 
leading explanation to no explanation 
at all ; but what he (Mr. O’ Donnell) had 
to complain of was that they had already 
received a large number of misleading 
explanations from Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment on Egyptian affairs. They 
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were led to suppose, over and over again, 
that what Her Majesty’s Government 
was to do was to receive the entire con- 
currence of the Porte and of the Powers 


of Europe. The only corroboration of: 


that very confident statement which had 
yet appeared had taken the remarkable 
form ofa most decided protest by the 
Porte against the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Premier had 
declined to express what the policy of 
the Government was on the Sovereignty 
of the Sultan, and the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
That was precisely the core and main 
point of the difficulty in the East, that 
no one knew what was the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government on those pointe. 
It might be singularly embarrassing to 
a Party which had arrived at power to 
confess that their policy now was the 
very policy they had so pitilessly de- 
nounced when Lord Beaconsfield was in 
Office. The Prime Minister, however, 
had laid down a general principle caleu- 
lated to cover more or less satisfactorily 
the most surprising changes of that de- 
scription. He had laid down that the 
Liberal Party in Office could not be ex- 
pected to carry out the policy of the 
Liberal Party out of Office. [Mr. Grap- 
stonE: I have never said so.] He had 
only ventured to put a gloss upon the de- 
claration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would admit at once that it was 
not an unnatural gloss. The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid down, in words that 
would be historical, that the Govern- 
ment were not bound to maintain, in a 
position of greater responsibility and 
less freedom, the views they had ex- 
Pm in a position of less responsi- 

ility and greater freedom. [Mr. Guap- 
stone: I never said anything of the 
kind.] He was certain the Premier 
clearly saw his way to the maintenance 
of the denial he had just uttered ; but, 
at the same time, he was bound to say 
he was not endowed with the powers 
of accurate perception possessed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There were 
people in the East and in other parts of 
the world who might form what might 
be mistaken views of that kind. It was 
that very ambiguity which surrounded 
the views of the Government upon the 
most essential points of Eastern policy 
that was at the bottom of nine-tenths of 
the existing anxiety. The Government 
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declared that they objected to having 
their hands tied. But were not their 
hands tied? What was the nature of 
their apparent dependence on the French 
Government? So far as he had been 
able to judge, the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for a long time back 
consisted in saying ‘‘ Ditto” to the 
French Foreign Office. Were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government engaged in suppress- 
ing the nationalities of North Africa, 
like France, and wounding the feelings 
of the Mahomedan population? Were 
they aware of the interpretation put by 
the Mahomedan world upon their warm 
co-operation with and apparent depend- 
ence on France? Atany moment there 
might be an insurrection of the Arab 
tribes, from Morocco to Arabia, against 
the French power; and if the British 
Government, at that critical hour of 
national explosion, were found side by 
side with France in Egypt, nothing on 
earth could prevent the Native popula- 
tion from considering England as the 
ally of France. He spoke in behalf of 
a policy of withdrawal from co-opera- 
tion with France in this matter, and of 
paying greater attention, in the interests 
of common prudence, to the feelings of 
the Nafive population. England had 
suppressed the nationalities of a suffi- 
cient number of African peoples to ren- 
der it by no means improbable in Native 
eyes that, upon due temptation, Eng- 
land would be quite as capable as France 
of adding another unjust annexation to 
the many which had already taken place. 
Her Majesty’s Government had a right 
to be reticent, especially when they had 
nothing to say. But independent Mem- 
bers had a right to express an opinion 
on the subject ; and, so far as he could 
see, there was no aggression, no inter- 
ference with national rights, no viola- 
tion of International Law, as regarded 
the peoples of North Africa, which had 
not ee either approved or done by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Go- 
vernment had affected to defend the 
despatch of a squadron to Alexandria, 
on the ground that it was necessary for 
the protection of the life and property 
of British subjects; but where was that 
policy, when French men-of-war bom- 
barded, and French soldiers sacked the 
roperty of British subjects at, Sfax? 
t was forgotten that there was at pre- 
sent an active, intelligent, widely-spread, 
and ably-conducted Mahomedan and 
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Arabic Press, as well served with corre- 
spondents and educated writers, in pro- 
portion to the state of their civilization 
and education, as the Press of any part 
of Europe. All those facts which Her 
Majesty’s Government thought might 

roduce mischief were perfectly notorious 
in the East. What was the use of Her 
Majesty’s Government imitating the 
ostrich and hiding their heads, when all 
these things were known in the East ? 
It was perfectly well known throughout 
the East that there was a French Party 
which originally collaborated with the 
National Egyptian Party, with the de- 
sign of making use of that Party as a 
tool against the supremacy of the Sultan, 
of separating Egypt from Turkey, and 
of taking hold of that country, which 
was the constant object of French cupi- 
dity. It was only when the Egyptian 
National Party proved themselves to be 
a real National Party that the French 
Government took steps to suppress it. 
In fact, the French Government dis- 
covered that Her Majesty’s Government 
was likely to prove a more efficient tool 
in their hands for the disruption of the 
Ottoman Empire and the separation of 
Egypt from the Porte than Arabi Pasha 
and his Party. It was believed among 
the Mahomedan nations that Europe 
was once more embarking upon a sort 
of modern copy of the Crusades. In 
North Africa a vast insurrection against 
the French power was imminent. He 
believed that a European war, which 
would be very unseasonable just now, 
was treading closely on the heels of the 
Government’s proceedings in Egypt. As 
an Irishman, he said that was a dan- 
gerous time for the Government to enter 
into a difficult enterprize in the East, 
for they had neither the political repu- 
tation nor the military force to enable 
them rashly to do that at the present 
moment. It was also to be remembered 
that in the event of war the whole future 
of the Indian Empire would be trembling 
in the balance, and a single false step 
would leave this country in as dangerous 
a position as it was in when the valour of 
a few Irish regiments rescued it at the 
beginning of the present century ; and 
it was probable that, if they asked their 
assistance at the present time, the answer 
would be that the evicting landlord had 
scattered far and wide, over distant 
shores on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
the strong arms and stout hearts that 
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were once at the disposal of England, 
but whom England had rewarded with 
exile and despair. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ERECTION OF 
HUTS FOR EVICTED FAMILIES ON 
THE ESTATE OF LORD CLONCURRY, 
MURROE, COUNTY LIMERICK. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DILLON, in calling attention to 
the subject, said, that it might be very 
unpleasant, but it was his duty to in- 
vite the House to return from Egypt to 
the County Limerick, in Ireland. He 
had just received a telegram from the 
Chairman of the Poor Law Board of 
Guardians, in the city of Limerick, 
begging him to impress upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) the instant 
necessity of allowing 500 unfortunate 
people, who were now houseless, to pro- 
vide some shelter. The telegram was 
to this effect— 

‘Resolution passed at the Board to-day, and 
telegraphed to the Chief Secretary, asking him 
to permit the erection of huts for 50 families, 
who are now without shelter on the estate of 
Lord Cloncurry, otherwise the tenants will be 
obliged to enter the workhouse, which is already 
crowded.” 


He had also received telegrams from 
several other people living in the neigh- 
bourhood, praying him not to allow the 
House to rise for their Holidays without 
calling the attention of theright hon.Gen- 
tleman to the matter; but all the answer 
he had been able to get was that the 
Lord Lieutenant would consider each 
individual case on its merits. The one 
point he wished to dwell upon was that 
these people were evicted by Lord Clon- 
curry under circumstancesof the grossest 
and most cruel injustice. They were one 
time in fairly comfortable homes. They 
were people who gave their children a 
good education, and were thoroughly 
respectable and decent in their way, and 
it was impossible for him to convey to 
the House any conception of the bitter 
feelings which would arise in the breasts 
of these people if they were obliged to 
enter the workhouse. It would be re- 
garded by them for ever as causing a 
stain and a contamination scarcely to be 
described. Were these peasants, who 
were comfortable and respectable once, 
with their innocent wives and children, 
to be driven into the Limerick work- 
house, to associate with the dregs of so- 
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ciety from that city? If so, they had 
better shoot them down, or at least the 
children. ‘They had now been out of 
their homes for six weeks, and the Go- 
vernment had not yet decided whether 
they would be allowed to erect shelter. 
The request was moderate. If justice 
were done, they would be put back in 
their holdings from which they had been 
evicted. The landlords of the neigh- 
bourhood had urged on Lord Cloncurry 
to withdraw from his position; but he 
had refused to do so, or to listen to any 
settlement, although he (Mr. Dillon) 
considered that the terms offered by the 
tenants were too unfavourable for them. 
What he wanted to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was, whether these 
people were to be driven into the work- 
house or not; and, if the Irish Members 
undertook that no intimidation would be 
practised by those tenants, no violence 
done, the Government would allow the 
Land League to erect shelter for them 
upon the farms of their neighbours who 
might offer sites for the purpose? With 
regard to the interference of Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, and the threat to arrest car- 
penters who had been employed in 
erecting huts for those people, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had stated, no 
doubt on police information, that the 
farms on which the huts were being 
erected were only separated by a narrow 
road from the farms of the evicted 
tenants. It was said that that statement 
was entirely untrue—the places were 
separated by a large grazing farm, 
which placed them about half-a-mile 
apart. He thought, however, they were 
entitled to demand that, no matter 
where these huts were erected, per- 
mission should be given to provide shel- 
ter for the evicted people. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Sir, before the 
debate proceeds further, I desire to cor- 
rect the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), un- 
intentionally, no doubt, but most erro- 
neously. I do not intend to enter upon 
the question between the hon. Member 
and the Executive with regard to the 
action of Mr. Lloyd; but I wish the 
House to understand what really is the 
transaction which has just been de- 
scribed from the Land League point of 
view. The hon. Member said that these 
families had been evicted in the most 
grossly unjust manner, and spoke of the 
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consequences that might follow if they 
were thrown into the workhouse; but 
the question arises who, after all, is re- 
sponsible for the evictions? I am, for- 
tunately, in a position to be able to state 
on authority, very briefly, the facts of 
the case, and will leave the House to 
form its own opinion as to the true 
character of the affair. Now, the tenants 
who have been evicted held their lands 
from Lord Cloncurry, at a valuation 
made in 1870, and at a rent paid for 10 
years without any complaint, and there 
were no arrears previous to the appear- 
ance of the edict of the Land League. 
Upon the institution of the League, and 
by its advice or order, they refused to 
pay their rents, and in obedience to the 
same advice or order, when their farms 
were offered for sale by the Sheriff, they 
declined to bid, and let Lord Cloncurry 
buy in their interests, which he did for a 
nominal sum. Aftera reasonable and a 
considerable time the rights of the land- 
lord were exercised, not only in his own 
interest, but also in the vindication of 
law and order, and, at great trouble 
and expense and odium to himself, he 
expelled from his estate those people 
who sought to keep possession of his land 
without paying a just and fair rent. 
That is the practical view taken by the 
landlord himself; but I do not rest my 
statement on that alone. These matters 
have been brought before the Courts on 
two different occasions, and before Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald and a common jury, 
and I will now quote from The Freeman's 
Journal some statements made by Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald on the hearing of 27 
of these actions. That learned Judge 
said— 

“T should hope that there is some prospect 
of an arrangement between Lord Cloncurry and 
his tenants. They certainly have been exceed- 
ingly badly advised, and are now left in the 
lurch by their advisers. The tenants must have 
been p46 foe by someone to let their holdings 
80, with the view of making a desert of the 
place.” 


He then suggested that some arrange- 
ment should be come to, and when the 
cases came on again on February 20th, 
the same Judge said— 

“The tenants acted in concert according to 


the advice they had received, which was that 
they should sacrifice the farms.” 


Further on, he said— 


‘“* He saw the ruin and desolation these people 


He 
| had brought upon themselves by this litigation, 
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and he hoped that whoever the parties were 
who advised them to adopt that course, they 
would come forward, and out of their own funds 
y tre rents and costs, thus recouping Lord 
* i for his loss, and enabling him to re- 
instate the tenants in the farms.” 
The cases were carried to the Superior 
Court, in which the Judge remarked 
upon the difficulties and dangers which 
had been experienced by process-servers 
in that district, and his Lordship said— 
“He could not shut his eves to the fact that 
the tenants had brought all this desolation and 
misery on themselves, and he believed the 
rties were obliged to take the course they did 
in pursuance of the‘ no rent’ policy or manifesto. 
The litigation was quite useless and unneces- 
” 


Now, you have all the circumstances of 
those evictions from the lips of the Judge 
who tried the case, and it throws a strong 
light upon the effects of the Land League 
**no rent’”’ policy ; and I appeal to the 
House, whatever judgment they may 
come to in respect to the other question 
of the huts, to recollect what are the 
real circumstances of the case as between 
landlord and tenant. It is a case of 
extreme hardship to the landlord. The 
question is, who is responsible for these 
evictions ; and, if these people should 
be obliged to enter the workhouse with 
the bad results mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, at whose door 
must the blame justly be laid ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Mr. Plunket) has stated that 
these tenants of Lord Cloncurry refused 
to pay any rent; and he has quoted from 
a report of a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, made upon ex parte repre- 
sentations, without any information on 
the part of the tenants, and without the 
presence of any legal adviser on their 
behalf, to the effect that these tenants 
had been acting on the present occasion 
in obedience to the “‘ no rent”’ manifesto. 
All I can say is that there is no truth 
whatever in the statement. These tenants 
were sold out in the month of May last 
year, long before the ‘‘no rent” manifesto 
was thought of. The circumstances are 
shortly these. They held very poor land 
in the County Limerick, at a rent of 
about 40 per cent over the Poor Law 
valuation. All the surrounding land- 
lords, with the exception of Lord Clon- 
curry, had given abatements of from 20 
to 30 per cent. These tenants asked for 
an abatement of 20 per cent, but Lord 
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Cloncurry refused to give it. He served 
writs upon them, and obtained decrees 
for judgments in the Superior Courts. 
He then proceeded to sell their holdings, 
a most expensive and harsh proceeding 
against the tenants. In fact, it is the 
most expensive way in which a tenant 
can be evicted. The tenants went to 
the bank, and lodged their rents, less 
the abatement of 20 per cent which 
they had asked from Lord Cloncurry on 
the day after their holdings had been 
sold. Iam informed, on credible autho- 
rity, that Canon Ward, a Catholic clergy- 
man, went to Lord Cloncurry’s solicitor 
and offered to pay the full rent, provided 
the tenants were restored in such a way 
as to enable them to obtain the benefit 
of the approaching Land Act. That 
offer was refused. That offer and every 
subsequent offer made by the tenants, 
or on their behalf, was also refused by 
Lord Cloncurry. Lord Cloncurry, too, 
has made the tenants several offers, but 
not one which would permit them to 
have the benefit of the Land Act of last 
Session. The tenants, I know, were at 
all times willing to settle, provided they 
were allowed to come in as ‘present 
tenants’ under the Act of last Session ; 
but that has always been refused by 
Lord Cloncurry. The best offer made 
at any time by him to the tenants—and 
only after expenses amounting to £30 
in each case had been incurred—was, 
that they should take out leases for 66 
years at the old rack rent, which was 40 
per vent above the Poor Lar valuation, 
and pay all the costs in addition. These 
terms meant absolute beggary to the 
tenants, and they have up to the present 
rejected them. Under these circum- 
stances, we sent the tenants wooden 
houses, in which they might obtain shel- 
ter; but, according to the idea of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W.E. Forster), 
this was constructive intimidation, and 
an embargo was placed upon these 
houses, and they were not permitted to 
be erected. I believe the carpenters en- 
gaged in erecting them were arrested 
and imprisoned for intimidation. That 
is how the matter stands at present. It 
appears to me that in England miners 
are permitted to strike; and it is per- 
missible—as we have seen in the case of 
a recent strike near Durham—it is per- 
missible by the law of England, which 
also applies to Ireland, to erect shelter 
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for miners on strike; but it appears it 
is not permissible to erect similar shelter 
in Ireland. What is legal in England 
is held to be illegal in Ireland, where 
no sort of intimidation whatever is in- 
tended. The strained constructive in- 
terpretation placed “rs the law by the 
arbitrary action of the Irish Executive 
renders such permission impossible. I 
think we have proved that, in this case, 
there was no intimidation as regards 
the erection of these houses ; that it was 
a perfectly legitimate struggle between 
the landlord and the tenant for a fair 
rent, a struggle which has dated back 
from the earliest com:nencement of the 
Land movement before the Act of last 
Session was passed, and which the tenants 
have repeatedly sought to terminate by 
offering to pay the full rent, and,I believe, 
the costs. I would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether any hut will be permitted to be 
erected until the Lord Lieutenant has 
inquired into the circumstances of each 
case? If so, where a great number of 
evictions occur, as at Carraroe, if an 
embargo is placed on each hut until 
the Lord Lieutenant has had time to 
inquire into the circumstances of each 
case, I think it will practically amount 
to this, that no huts can be erected for 
any evicted tenants in Ireland. I think 
we are entitled to a statement of the 
principle upon which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will act in these cases, in order 
that we may know what is intimidation 
in the minds of the Irish Executive. We 
have no means of knowing that at pre- 
sent ; and I shall be gladif some state- 
ment is made, giving a definition of the 
circumstances connected with the erec- 
tion of these huts which constitutes in- 
timidation, because we desire to avoid 
it, and act in a bond fide way in erecting 
them. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that as a Member 
for the county in which these events had 
occurred (Limerick), and having some 
acquaintance with these farms, he de- 
sired to confirm the statement as to the 
attitude of the tenants long before the 
issue of the ‘‘no rent” manifesto, and 
quite independently of any action of the 
Land League. At the same time, he 
would admit that if the tenants were 
able to buy the holdings, and did not 
do so, they were ill-advised. It had 
been suggested that the rents were fair, 
because they were fixed in 1870; buthe 
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believed that as regarded the setti: 
of land, the year 1870 was the highe 
year they had since 1850; and the fact 
that the rents were fixed in these cases 
in that year afforded prima facie evi- 
dence that they were high. He knew 
the lands, and if they were let at 40 or 
50 per cent over Griffith’s valuation, he 
could only say they were let at regular 
rack rents. Sir Croker Barrington and 
all the neighbouring landlords had given 
an abatement of 20 per cent, and al- 
though Lord Cloncurry’s tenants had 
asked for the same reduction, he knew, 
as a fact, that they would have accepted 
10 per cent, and even have been satis- 
fied with 5; but Lord Cloncurry would 
not be satisfied with anything except his 
pound of flesh; while he had incurred 
£700 costs, being £30 or £40 in each 
case, and would not take a farthing of 
rent unless these costs were paid. Even 
the lease that had been offered contained 
a clause that every tenant was to be 
liable to pay the rents of the other ten- 
ants, so that in case of there being one 
defaulter, the landlord might have the 
ower to evict all. The right hon. and 
fpasied Gentleman the senior Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
also defended the course taken by Lord 
Cloncurry in bringing ejectments in the 
Superior Courts; but it was well known 
that no difficulty whatever need be ex- 
perienced in the districts in serving 
civil bill ejectments, which would have 
avoided the payment of these enormous 
costs by the tenants. He thought Lord 
Cloncurry in this matter stood isolated 
in the whole of Limerick, and he hoped 
no other landlord in Ireland would be 
guilty of the same despotic proceedings 
against respectable tenants. All these 
men, to his own knowledge, were re- 
spectable farmers, and it would be 
scandalous to subject themselves and 
their families to the contamination of a 
workhouse. This was a case which de- 
manded the immediate attention of the 
Government, and the immediate com- 
pliance by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) with the request of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that after 
the few words spoken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
he wished to trouble the House for a 
minute or two. There were two ques- 
tions which had been brought up in thig 
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discussion—one was the circumstances 
connected with the eviction ; the second 
was the sheltering provided for the 
evicted people. As regarded the cir- 
cumstances of the eviction, he could 
not admit the correctness of what had 
been said by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. There was one fact that 
the hon. Member alleged which, no 
doubt, was a mistake on his part. The 
hon. Member said that the tenants were 
sold up in May. In his (Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s) belief, they were sold up in 
August. 

Mr. SYNAN: That was before the 
appearance of the ‘‘ no rent” manifesto. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, even if 
that was so, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the senior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
was certainly mistaken in attributing the 
action of the tenants to the ‘‘no rent” 
manifesto, yet it was a mistake, not so 
much in substance as in appearance. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) believed the real fact 
of the case was this. He was not going 
into the terms on which the tenants held 
their holdings ; much had been heard on 
both sides—they might have been high- 
rented, or they might have been low- 
rented ; on that subject he did not wish 
to give an opinion—but there could be 
no doubt that they refused to pay their 
rents. [Mr. Synan: Their full rents. } 
Yes, their full rents; and Lord Clon- 
curry thought the law enabled him to get 
them, as the law enabled a man to get 
his full tailor’s bill or any other bill. It 
must be remembered that these were 
not cases of cottier tenants, who would 
be reduced to absolute destitution if they 
were turned out, but they were well-to- 
do tenants. They took, he supposed, 
the advice of the officials of the Land 
League, or, at all events, they did what 
those officials strongly recommended, 
and instead of going into the Land 
oregaleaag taking advantage of the Land 

ct —— 

Mr. DILLON: There was no Land 
Court at that time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, there 
was a Land Bill introduced with every 
probability of passing, and there was one 
actually passed before this matter came 
to the point. 

Mr. DILLON: But this incident 
began in March last, and only concluded 
in the mouth of June, when the tenants’ 
farms were sold up. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he be- 


lieved he was correct in this matter. 
However, there could be no doubt that 
there was a Bill passing through Parlia- 
ment. It was pretty well known that it 
would become law, and that it would en- 
able a fair rent to be fixed. Following 
the advice given them by the Land 
League, the tenants declined to wait and 
take advantage of the Act, and they re- 
fused to pay the rent which was actually 
due. He was not even stating whether 
Lord Cloncurry was driving a hard bar- 
gain or not ; but, if he was asked, his own 
impression was that he was not. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] He thought that did not very 
much concern the matter. Respectable, 
well-to-do tenants, instead of taking ad- 
vantage of a Bill which they were pretty 
sure was going to pass, and which, he 
believed, was passed before the final 
sale, refused to pay their rents, following 
the advice of the Land League; and 
they very foolishly and unwisely declined 
to buy in their property, as they might 
have done, and allowed it to go at a 
nominal price, and in doing so they still 
followed the advice of the Land League. 
He was very much mistaken if they did 
not follow the advice publicly given by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, in 
a — about that time, but of which he 
had not got a copy with him then. At 
any rate, he should at another time be 
prepared to give the words of a speech 
of that hon. Gentleman’s, in which 
he strongly recommended tenants to 
take that line, giving them to under- 
stand that the Land League would take 
care they did not suffer for doing so. 
Well, the Land League had not taken 
care that they did not suffer. And he 
had not the slightest doubt that at the 
time the poor men declined to bid for 
their farms they fully expected the Land 
League would take care that they did not 
suffer from their neglect to do so. Men 
refused to pay rent which was legally 
due, and to buy in their own property 
at the sale—following in both instances 
the advice of the Land League, and then 
they found themselves in the power of 
Lord Cloncurry. These he believed to 
be the circumstances in regard to the 
evictions. If he were called upon to give 
an opinion as to the Land League, he 
should say that the Land League was, 
in the first place, wrong in advising 
people not to pay their legal debts; 
secondly, that they were wrong in ad- 
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ising the tenants not to buy in; and, 
thirdly, that after the promise made, 
and having got these poor men into 
these straits, they were wrong in not 
out of their funds giving the tenants the 
means of keeping up their holdings. 
With regard to the question of the huts, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had said this shelter was prevented on 
account of the policy which he (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) set on foot. Well, that was 
not true. .[‘‘Order!”’] He said it was 
not true that he ever set on foot such a 
policy. He was applied to by greg 
interested to stop the erection of huts, 
and he always stated that the onus pro- 
bandi rested with the objectors to show 
that the huts should not be erected, as, 
undoubtedly, it was generally legal to 
erect these huts, and in many cases 
praiseworthy. He might state with re- 
gard to Mr. Clifford Lloyd that he had 
talked the matter over with him, and 
that they both agreed that they ought to 
put nothing in the way of erecting huts 
in ordinary circumstances. In regard to 
this particular case, he had nothing to 
do with it. This matter in regard to 
these huts happened, he understood, 
after he left Office; but he was confi- 
dent that, in some other cases, huts 
had been put up solely for the purpose 
of intimidation, and that the magistrates 
in those cases were right in preventing 
their being so erected. He knew of a 
case in which men were living in huts 
which were put up for them after they 
had paid their rent. They had paid their 
rents quietly and silently, without letting 
the fact become known. The huts had 
been put up, and they dared not refuse 
to go and live in them. No one who 
really knew what intimidation was prac- 
tised in these districts would be surprised 
at such a state of things. In fact, the 
intimidation in Ireland had been of such 
a nature that it had been one that abso- 
lutely prevented anyone from feeling any 
sort of liberty to do what he thought he 
ought to do, to pay his debts or his rent, 
or to carry on his business in any manner 
in which a free man should carry it 
on. With an organization like the Land 
League, still carried on to some extent 
by the Ladies’ Land League, there could 
be no doubt that one of the instruments 
they had used for the purposes of intimi- 
dation was the erection of huts. Still it 
was a matter in which, of course, the ma- 
gistrates and the police ought to have the 
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clearest possible proof that the huts were 
al up for such a purpose, and not merely 
or the purpose of shelter or for the pur- 
se of benevolence. He was glad to 
ear that his noble Friend (Earl Spencer) 
intended to look personally, as far as he 
could, into these cases. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) did so himself—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” J— 
and in several cases he prevented any 
interference being made with the erec- 
tion of the huts. But he need hardly say 
that he supposed his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Trevelyan) and the Viceroy would 
remember that these were matters which 
depended upon the action of the magis- 
trates, and that it would be a very dan- 
gerous thing for the Executive to posi- 
tively interfere with magisterial action, 
because that would be a great exer- 
tion of authority which ought not to be 
made. It was a most dangerous matter 
for the Executive to attempt to originate 
and to control the magisterial action. 
It had not been done in Ireland, and he 
did not suppose his right hon. Friend 
intended to take that course. He must 
again repeat, that if hon. Members 
thought that before he left Office he 
gave any orders or instructions for pre- 
venting the erection of huts, there was 
absolutely no foundation for it. He did 
not know of a single official in Ireland 
who had ever advised such a thing ; but 
he knew that in a great number of cases 
huts had been erected, and no interference 
had been allowed; and he trusted the 
House would not come to any judgment 
on cases where interference had taken 
place without having the whole of the 
facts before it, or on any ex parte allega- 
tions. It must be recollected that where- 
ever a magistrate had done such a ge | 
there was an appeal to ahigherCourt, an 
he hoped that hon. Members would wait 
to hear the result of such appeals before 
they formed a conclusion on the matter. 
He must now say a word or two about 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and he did not know 
why he should be called, as he often was, 
Major Clifford Lloyd, for he believed he 
had never been a military man at all, or 
connected with the Army. He had, how- 
ever, been frequently made the object 
of attack both out of that House and in 
it; and he feared hon. Members were 
beginning to suppose that there was 
some foundation for those attacks and 
for what was said about him. The real 
reason for these attacks upon Mr. Lloyd 
was that he had been most successful in 
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putting down disorder, and in establish - 
ing liberty and freedom in the districts 
within his jurisdiction. It was chiefly 
owing to Mr. Clifford Lloyd that in 
some parts of Ireland men could go to 
their daily work from morning until 
night without the fear of being maimed 
or murdered, and this they were able 
to do mainly on account of his action. 
There would, indeed, be an end to much 
hope of orderly government in the coun- 
try if the time should come when the 
Government or Parliament should not 
acknowledge the services of men who 
had done such good work as Mr. Lloyd. 
He must add that that magistrate had 
‘discharged his duties with great mode- 
ration and without the use of extreme 
punishments ; and, if the facts were fully 
made known, it would be found that he 
had restored order in Limerick, and was 
beginning to restore it in a very bad part 
of the much-disturbed county of Clare, 
very much by his justice and modera- 
tion ; and, as a proof of that, he might 
give two instances. Some time ago, 
having given the Government informa- 
tion which led to the arrest of several 
persons in Kilfinane and Kilmallock, he 
said he would make himself responsible 
for the peace of the district if those per- 
sons were released. He was right, and 
it was found that they could be re- 
leased with safety. But perhaps the 
House would be much surprised to hear 
that almost the last act he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) performed as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was to sanction, at Mr. Lloyd’s 
request, the release of those who, under 
his term of magistracy, had been con- 
fined under the Coercion Act in the 
county of Limerick. Such was the con- 
fidence of the Government in his power 
of preserving order, and in the respect 
that the inhabitants of that county paid 
to him for his moderation, firmness, and 
discretion, that by the force of his per- 
sonal character that step we found could 
be taken, and was taken, with perfect 
safety. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
as all the workhouses in Ireland were 
overcrowded, there would be no shelter 
for great numbers of evicted tenants 
but for the efforts of the Ladies’ Land 
League and other organizations in the 
tenants’ behalf. He wished to know 
whether the Government were going to 
take any steps for the accommodation 
and relief of such tenants? He would 
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impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Trevelyan) the expediency of allowing 
the huts to be erected, when they had 
the recommendations of so important a 
body as the Board of Guardians. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he felt obliged to 
offer a few remarks to the House upon 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). That speech was worthy of 
the right hon. Gentleman in its tone and 
in its whole substance; it was worthy, 
too, in the consequences it was likely to 
produce, of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
whole unfortunate official connection 
with Ireland. He (Mr. Sexton) would 
venture to express a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had undertaken 
the serious task of the government of 
Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) would rather 
derive his opinions from the Irish people 
themselves than from a Gentleman who 
had proved his incapacity to act in con- 
nection with his own Cabinet. It would 
be strange indeed if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford could 
deliver a speech without a eulogium 
upon Mr. Clifford Lloyd. It had long 
been recognized in Ireland that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was the special favourite 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and when 
they heard the right hon. Gentleman 
say that he had not imposed any im- 
pediment upon the erection of huts, he 
(Mr. Sexton) must ask them to remem- 
ber that Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the special 
favourite of the right hon. Gentleman, 
had been the one magistrate in Ireland 
who had continually and tyrannically 
interfered with the provision of shelter 
for evicted tenants. The right hon. 
Gentleman claimed for Mr. Lloyd the 
credit of having restored order and even 
peace in the counties of Limerick and 
Clare. He was ready enough to give 
figures when they told against the Irish 
people, but he abstained from doing so 
when he was praising some official of 
the Government. Why had not the 
right hon. Gentleman given them the 
number of crimes that had been com- 
mitted for a given period before Mr. 
Lloyd became special magistrate there, 
and compared them with the figures 
for the half-year following his arrival ? 
The right hon. Gentleman knew when 
to be frank and when elliptical. He 
attributed the credit to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, instead of attributing it to the 
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fact that the Government which he had 
left had led the people for a short time 
to believe that they were about to return 
to a policy of conciliation and reason. 
Although the Government was intro- 
ducing a new Coercion Bill, there was 
an improvement in their policy for a 
short time, which had brought about, to 
some extent, a better state of things in 
the country, He(Mr. Sexton) had made 
strenuous endeavours in that House to 
bring before it the proceedings of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd and other magistrates ; 
but all those endeavours had been met 
with evasion and suppression. He had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford whether that 
moderate magistrate had sent a tele- 
gram to a constable, requesting the 
names of six or seven tenants in a par- 
ticular locality who had not paid their 
rents. Mr. Lloyd did not ask whether 
the tenants were able to pay or not. 
The right hon. Gentleman had risen and 
denied that any such telegram had been 
sent. But he (Mr. Sexton) had received 
the words of the telegram. He knew 
the day on which it was sent, and the 
office where it was handed in; and in 
that telegram was contained a request 
for the names of 20 tenants who had not 
paid their rents. The object of the tele- 
gram was to use powers against those 
tenants which had been obtained for a 
totally different purpose. There was 
another case, in which a charge was 
brought against a lady. The lady was 
taken into Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s private 
room. She requested the presence of 
the parish clergyman during the exami- 
nation. The request was refused. She 
asked for an adjournment. It was re- 
fused. She asked to be allowed to en- 
gage counsel. That, also, was refused. 
And then, without evidence, without 
witnesses, without the aid of counsel, 
she was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. What was the use of an 
appeal in such a case? Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald had decided that the Queen’s 
Bench could hear no appeal unless some 
point of law was reserved, and Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had taken good care that 
no point of law should arise, for the un- 
fortunate woman had no counsel to raise 
it for her. It was hard for him (Mr. 
Sexton) to restrain his indignation when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman say, 
in that House, that huts had been erected 
in Ireland for the purpose of intimida- 
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tion. Was it not a fact that the Ladies’ 
Land League and its branches had been 
in existence in Ireland for the last 12 
months? In the course of these 12 
months the right hon. Gentleman had 
in his hand a Coercion Act which en- 
abled him to arrest any person he 
chose; and although there were 300 
huts erected by the Land League and 
its branches in 26 out of the 32 different 
counties in Ireland, many of the huts 
being in proclaimed districts, and al- 
though these huts were occupied by 
2,000 evicted tenants, the right hon. 
Gentleman never once in the course of 
the 12 months used the Coercion Act 
for the arrest of any one of those per- 
sons on a charge of intimidation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked if the 
hon. Member was surprised that he did 
not order the arrest of any lady con- 
nected with the League on account of 
intimidation with regard to the erection 
of huts? Was not that his question ? 

Mr. SEXTON: No. He could not 
raise such a point as that, because ladies 
were arrested. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Not under 
the Protection Act ? 

Mr. SEXTON : No; but in reference 
to intimidation. He would repeat the 
question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
the reason why they were not arrested 
was because they had not sufficient proof 
of intimidation ; and, therefore, no action 
had been taken in the matter. That 
was a confirmation of his previous state- 
ment, that no aetion had been taken in 
reference to the building of huts for the 
occupation of evicted tenants, except 
where there was ample proof that it 
was connected with intimidation. 

Mr. SEXTON (continuing) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said he had 
no proof brought before him; but the 
right hon. Gentleman did not require 
proof, but only such evidence, if he 
(Mr. Sexton) might call it so, as might 
bring his faculty of reasonable suspicion 
into play. He could have availed him- 
self of the powers conferred upon him 
by the Coercion Act, and could have 
arrested the members of the Ladies’ 
League as “‘ suspects ;” but he had not 
thought it right todo so. In the cases 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
interfered, the huts were erected at such 
a distance from the evicted lands, and 
under such circumstances as to render a 
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suspicion of intimidation improbable to 
the last degree; and he would ask 
could tyranny or absurdity further go? 
These poor evicted tenants were the last 
to desire that intimidation should be 
resorted to on their behalf, because their 
only hope of being saved from ruin lay 
in their being restored to their farms ; 
and, therefore, it was too absurd to 
charge them with having used intimi- 
dation. How could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman talk of tailors’ bills in connection 
with the reduction of rents, when they 
all knew that the reduction of rents had 
heen effected by the Land Act? With 
regard to Lord Oloncurry, he (Mr. 
Sexton) believed that that Nobleman 
had ignored all the duties attaching to 
property, and had exacted, not only 
rack rents, but altogether fancy rents 
from his tenants. He refused to do 
what an English landlord would do— 
he refused to do what an English Gen- 
tleman always did with his tenants, and 
that was share the distress by making 
an allowance in the rents. No; Lord 
Cloncurry went upon the principle that 
he must be paid—that he would have 
the last penny from his tenants, even 
though they were ruined in paying it. 
It must be remembered also that the 
poor tenants who had been unable to 
pay their rents had been required to 
pay, not only the arrears, but also the 
enormous law costs of the Superior 
Courts of Dublin to save themselves 
from eviction. When he (Mr. Sexton) 
was in Ireland last, in connection with 
the Land League, he carefully examined 
into the cases of farms brought to the 
hammer, and he found this, that three- 
fourths of the tenants whose farms were 
put up to auction allowed their farms to 
go. With three bad years, with no 
reduction of rent, but forced as they 
were to pay exorbitant rents, what were 
they to do? It was impossible for them 
to pay the costs of the actions in the 
Superior Courts, the costs of the writs, 
and of the actions, and so it was simply 
a choice between one description of ruin 
and the other. When he consulted with 
others as to what was to be done under 
these circumstances, all that he had ever 
done was to advise the tenants to stand 
together and to form a united and solid 
body for their own protection. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had told 
them of tenants he met with tears in 
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their eyes in some out of the way corners 
complaining of the Land League. Before 
these evictions of Lord Cloncurry, he 
(Mr. Sexton) told the tenants distinctly 
that the Land League would not bear 
the expenses of buying the farms. He 
told them that if the League was -to do 
it, they would be at the mercy of the 
Property Defence Association, who might 
issue thousands of writs, and who, in a 
single week, would empty the coffers of 
the League. He hoped, in conclusion, 
that he had been enabled to convey some 
idea of the truth of this matter, and 
that in spite of the efforts made by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) to glorify the landlord at the 
expense of the tenants, and at the cost 
of humanity, proving, as he had, that 
he could neither agree with his Col- 
leagues in Office or be satisfied with 
them now he was out of Office. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that up to 
the present time he had carefully re- 
frained from expressing any opinion 
upon this most complicated question, 
and had merely stated what would be 
the Executive action or the intentions of 
the Government with regard to it, and 
he did not propose to step beyond that 
line on the present occasion. If the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were to be 
required to defend the landlords in a 
complicated case of this kind, he would 
have equally to condemn them when 
they unduly strained the law against 
their tenants. It was for the private 
friends of the landlords on the one side, 
and the representatives of the tenants on 
the other, to state the case according to 
thé best of their power, and to see that the 
law was duly enforced on both sides ; and 
all that he had to do was to see that the 
supremacy of the law was asserted. The 
Government were very sorry for those 
poor people. They had, according to one 
account, been much misled and greatly 
intimidated, and, according to another, 
they had been greatly misused. It was 
to prevent hardship of the nature in 
the future, whether well-founded or 
not, which had been alleged, that the 
Land Act had been passed; and it 
was to prevent intimidation of the 
class alleged to have been used in the 
present case, that the Government were 
determined to pass the Prevention of 
Crime Bill. If intimidation had been 
used in this case, he could not too 
strongly reprobate it, If the tenants 
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had been persuaded to do anything 


which was for their ultimate serious 
disadvantage, he deeply regretted it. 
It was difficult to speak in a case where 
the Government had no power. It was 
deeply to be regretted if the tenants had 
been tempted to their ruin by refusing 
to pay their rent; and it was equally to 
be regretted if the landlords had strained 
the law with the object of depriving 
their repentant tenants of the advan- 
tages offered them by the Land Act 
which had been passed by both Houses 
of Parliament. By whomsoever that 
system of intimidation had been prac- 
tised, the Government would do their 
utmost to put a stop to it. If the huts, 
wherever they were, were part of a sys- 
tem of intimidatory action, they would 
also undoubtedly interfere to check that 
intimidation. He believed hitherto the 
proceedings connected with the erection 
of those huts had been connected with 
intimidation ; but he was very sorry a 
discussion of a warm nature had re- 
sulted in regard to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
because he thought Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
had, at different times, done a great 
service in the cause of law and order, 
and he certainly would be supported by 
the Government. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) did not 
appear quite to understand what he 
meant to convey as regarded these huts. 
The hon. Member, in his speech, had 
stated that the Government would not 
allow huts to be erected; but the fact 
was, that the Government would not 
allow any interference with their erec- 
tion until they were satisfied that they 
were erected for purposes of intimida- 
tion. No one wanted permission to do 
a lawful act ; and if the huts were merely 
erected for shelter, they certainly would 
not be interfered with. There was one 
or two points on which his information 
was not identical with that of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). 
He understood, and he hoped he was 
right in the matter, that the number of 
persons belonging to the families evicted 
were 215, and not 500, as stated by the 
hon. Member. He believed, however, 
that a certain number of them were 
well-to-do, and had friends to help them. 
(Mr. Parnett: A great many of them 
were cottier tenants.| No doubt, some 
were; and he saw one was evicted be- 
cause he was unable to pay £1 on a 
holding of 10s, a-year. There could, 
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, however, be no doubt that during the 
|9 or 10 months that had elapsed since 
| the evictions, there had been a great 
deal of distress and destitution. As re- 
garded the power of the Government, 
he took it that there could be no doubt 
about that matter. The Government 
did not interfere with magistrates in the 
exercise of their legal powers. But 
they had a right, and he believed that 
in the present state of things they were 
absolutely bound to see that the police 
did not take the initiative with regard 
to huts without the permission of His 
Excellency after the facts had been gone 
into by him. No doubt, this was a mat- 
ter which had led to great rivalry of 
feeling, and to much excess of language. 
These cases called for inquiry, if ever one 
did ; and if it was still desired, for the 
ego of intimidation, to erect the 

uts, the Executive would sternly re- 
press such a desire; but if they were 
erected in good faith and for shelter, 
their erection would be allowed. Go- 
vernment had the undoubted power, 
and here, as elsewhere, it would be 
carefully used. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought that the debate had not been 
without some very useful results. He 
believed that the case of the unfortunate 
tenants of Lord Cloncurry stood then in 
no worse position, or it might be in a 
better position, than when the debate 
began, notwithstanding the very plau- 
sible statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
who had endeavoured to make out that 
intimidation had been exercised towards 
them. It had been admitted that Lord 
Cloncurry was driving the hardest bar- 
gain he could with these poor tenants, 
and that he was endeavouring to make 
hay while the sun shone by seizing the 
highest rent that could be extorted. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) might be 
pleased with the illustration he had made 
use of in his speech as to the payment 
of the tailor’s bill. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) wanted to know whether the 
course taken by the tenants of Lord 
Cloncurry did not correspond with the 
course taken sometimes with a tailor’s 
bill, particularly when that bill was ex- 
orbitant ? In the case of an extortionate 
bill, the debtor lodged in the Court of 
Law the amount he considered fair and 
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roper, and then he disputed the bill. 
Phis was what was substantially done 
in this case. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the new Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to be very careful 
indeed how he listened to the advice or 
the suggestions of his Predecessor. His 
heart always sank within him when he 
heard the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford offering any suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It reminded him of 
one of Hogarth’s most famous pictures, 
that one which represented a waggon 
arriving at an inn, and from the waggon 
descended a young woman fresh and 
innocent, wholly inexperienced as to the 
perils of London life. Beside her was 
another woman, neither young in ex- 
perience nor fresh, but old and very 
crafty, who was endeavouring to induce 
the fresh and innocent maiden to take 
her counsels and walk in her ways. So 
it was with the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. But he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
trusted the new Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would be very careful how he re- 
ceived the advice of his old and ex- 
perienced Predecessor, who seemed in- 
clined to tempt him away from the path 
he was taking, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman, while fresh and inexperi- 
enced, would not fall into his wiles. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he wished to bring back the 
discussion to the original question, see- 
ing that it evinced a tendency to go 
somewhat wide of it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had 
opened up the subject by pointing out 
the hardship from which certain tenants 
were suffering, who were once inde- 
pendent men of good character, but were 
now being forced into the workhouse. 
Everyone knew with what horror the 
workhouse was regarded bythe people of 
Ireland; but the House having heard the 
statements both of the landlords’ and the 
Land League’s Representatives would, 
he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) thought, 
not hesitate for a moment to say that 
the persons who were immediately re- 
sponsible for the present unfortunate 
position of those tenants were those who 
gave them the cruel and iniquitous ad- 
vice to allow their tenant rights—which 
in many cases represented a consider- 
able amount of money—to be sold at 
merely nominal sums. That course had 
been adopted by them, if not at the 
instigation of the Land League, at the 
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instigation of those who professed to 
act for that League. He did not wish 
to prejudge the case. The rents were, 
perhaps, such as the Commissioners 
would lower, or they were not. But the 
point he wished to urge was— What was 
the cause of the circumstances which at 
present existed? He had every reason 
to believe that at the very time when 
those tenant rights were about to be 
sold, other tenants were, in many cases, 
anxious to bid; but intimidation of the 
grossest kind was exercised upon them 
immediately before the sale, if not ac- 
tually while the sale was taking place. 
He had it on very good authority that an 
unfrocked priest was present at the sale, 
and, while professing to act on behalf of 
the Land League—but whether so or 
not, he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was 
unable to say—intimidated the tenants 
into refusing to bid for the property. In 
addition to this must be regarded the 
speeches delivered at the time and in 
the particular districts by eminent mem- 
bers of the Land League, and which 
contained like counsel. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
for instance, made a speech on the 9th 
of September last in Sackville Street, in 
which, after referring to designing per- 
sons who were spreading a panic by 
speaking of the loss that would be sus- 
tained if the tenant allowed his interest 
in the holding to be sold, he said— 

“T cannot see that the tenants would lose 
anything at all, where it is possible for the 
Land League to keep the farm vacant. This 
has been our principle from the very commence- 
ment.”’ 


If that was not something like encour- 
agement to the unfrocked priest, he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) failed to 
understand the meaning of words? One 
of the most effectual steps the Govern- 
ment could take in restoring peace and 
order in Ireland would be to amend the 
present technical and expensive system 
involved in suits relating to rent. Many 
of the difficulties that arose were but 
the consequences of the heavy costs in- 
curred in these actiuns. With respect 
to the particular case now before the 
House, Lord Cloncurry might feel as- 
sured that his personal character had 
been practically cleared of the asper- 
sions that had been cast upon it; but 
might not the words summum jus summa 
enjuria be applicable to the case? He 
(Lurd Edmond Fitzmaurice) would sug- 
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gest to him, as a means of preserving | questions put to him, and a very high 
‘opinion of him was entertained by 


peace and order, that he should re-con- 
sider the desirability of reinstating his 
tenants. 
would have the satisfaction of havin 
made it in the interests of peace poe | 
good government—a sacrifice which at 
this time the Government and the House 
of Commons had alniost a right to ask 
of any man who had the interest of Ire- 
land at heart. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of taking 
any part in the discussion, which would 
be useful, more especially if it should 
end in the spirit which characterized the 
speech of his noble Friend who had just 
sat down (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). 


If he made such a sacrifice he | 


He would rather appeal to the House | 


not to consider this matter any further. 


The whole case had been fully stated on | 


both sides by the parties interested, and 
it might veryconveniently be closed in the 
spirit of the concluding sentence of the 


noble Lord. No doubt, the judgment of | 


public opinion would be formed upon the 
whole discussion, and that was the only 
judgment which could be formed upon it. 
He thought he should be expressing the 
sentiments of the House, if he said he 
hoped that this discussion would now 
drop. Of course, if it were continued, 
there might, to use an old law phrase, 
be rebutters and surrebutters, and that 
would not be a very profitable form of 
proceeding. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARRANGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose 
to make an appeal in reference to the 
Business which would be proceeded 
with when the House re-assembled on 
Thursday next. He believed the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill would be the first 
Order, and that it was to be taken from 
day to day. A great many hon. Gentle- 
men would be inclined to prolong the 
Holiday to the end of the week, if some 
other Business, say, Supply, were set 
down for Thursday and Friday. That 
would also enable the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to spend some days in Ire- 
land, which would be an advantage to 
him, considering that he had only re- 
cently assumed Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman answered very fairly all the 





those who knew him on the Liberal 
side of the House. At the same time, 
the right hon. Gentleman was in this 
difficulty, that he knew personally no- 
thing about what was going on in Ire- 
land. He had to take what he heard 
from gentlemen who gave him informa- 
tion. It, therefore, seemed to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) most desirable that the 
right hon. Gentleman should pass not 
only a few days, but a little longer time 
in Ireland. There were many also who 
thought several of the clauses of the Bill 
might be modified. He believed that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had an oppor- 
tunity of looking into the matter him- 
self in Ireland, he would probably see 
that the modifications which had been 
suggested by various Members should 
be adopted. Therefore, that, he thought, 
was an additional reason for not taking 
this Bill on Thursday and Friday next, 
and giving the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of remaining longer in Ire- 
land. To a man having the large mind 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir William Harcourt), 
although he might say to the contrary, 
nothing was impossible; and if he would 
put down Supply for Thursday and 
Friday, he would find that the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able easily, in 
thin Houses, to obtain a great deal of 
money. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, many things might be pos- 
sible to men of large minds; but he 
could not disobey orders. This question 
was put to the Prime Minister yesterday, 
who stated he was quite sure, with ex- 
treme regret, that he was not able to 
meet the wishes of Gentlemen from Ire- 
land. In the absence of the Prime 
Minister, he had no discretion in the 
matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, at its rising, 
do adjourn till Thursday Ist of June. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, a great number 
of the Irish Members, whe had not felt 
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themsolves at liberty to go home since the 
beginning of the Session, were desirous 
of returning to Ireland during the Holi- 
days, and he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
consider whether it was possible to post- 
one the consideration of the Bill till 
onday, as it would be a matter of the 
greatest possible convenience to Irish 
Members who desired to spend a few 
days longer in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment would be able to utilize those two 
days for Supply, and would succeed in 
obtaining a large amount of money. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he could assure the hon Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that he 
felt that the wish he had expressed on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land was a most natural one, and he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had every desire to con- 
sult the convenience of hon. Members 
so far as lay in his power, consistent 
with the proper conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. Her Majesty’s Government had 
asked the House to put forward certain 
measures with all possible expedition, 
and they were bound not to permit 
other Business to interfere with their 
progress. The hon. Gentleman had 
suggested that Supply could be put 
down for Thursday and Friday next. 
No doubt the convenience of getting 
through Supply on Thursday and Friday 
would be very great; but the Government 
might find these two nights occupied by 
the mass of preliminary Motions stand- 
ing on the Paper, and for which hon. 
Members had been unable to keep a 
House. They would, therefore, pro- 
bably get no Supply, and the two days 
would be wasted. If, however, he could 
have some assurance that Supply would 
be taken on those two days, he would 
accede to the hon. Member’s suggestion, 
as, if Votes were taken then, it would 
prevent a postponement of the Irish 
measures at a later stage for the purpose 
of taking Supply. He was not aware, 
however, that any pledge could be asked 
for or given that the Motion to go into 
Committee of Supply would not be so 
met. He feared, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had no choice but to adhere to the 
present arrangement. 

Mr. GRAY said, that he would be 
perfectly willing to postpone a Motion 
standing in his name, if other hon. Mem- 
bers would do the same. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
19 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 25th May. | 
[FIRST NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Preamble postponed. 

PART I. 

SrrciaL Commission. 

Clause 1 (Special Commission Court). 


Tot CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had 
the following Amendment first on the 
Paper :—Clause 1, page 1, line 12, be- 
fore the first word ‘‘ The,” insert— 

“ From and after the passing of this Act, the 
forty-fourth Victoria, chapter four, shall be 
and the same is hereby repeated.” 

This Amendment was out of Order, and 
could not be put. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if the Amend- 
ment was out of Order on Clause 1, 
could it not be moved on Clause 2 or 3, 
or on some Other clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment was within the title of the Bill, 
and should, therefore, be brought for- 
ward as a new clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, his next Amend- 
ment was in line 12, after ‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant,” to insert ‘‘ with the consent of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature.”” He considered that the Judges 
upon whom would devolve the respon- 
sibility for the carrying out of the Act 
should be consulted by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The Committee knew by the 
evidence the Judges had given before 
the Court of Inquiry in the House of 
Lords that a number of these learned 
gentlemen, while they had their own 





views as to the efficacy of the present 
\system of trial by jury in Ireland, 
| strongly condemned any such proposal 
'for its abolition as that in the Bill. 
| Even Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and Mr. 
| Justice Barry were of that opinion, and 
|a Memorial, as the Committee were 
| aware, had recently been addressed to 
the Government by the Irish Judges, 
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embodying a request that trial by jury 
should not be interfered with in the way 
the Government proposed to interfere 
with it. If the proposal contained in 
the present Amendment were adopted, it 
might have the effect of enabling the 
Lord Lieutenant to devise some scheme 
for the holding of trials in Ireland more 
satisfactory than that of the Bill. More- 
over, if the Lord Lieutenant could have 
the advantage of taking the advice of a 
number of the Judges, the councils of 
the Lord Lieutenant would be very con- 
siderably benefited. The Amendment 
was, he thought, a reasonable one. It 
would place some check on the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and, for that reason 
alone, should be acceptable. The pro- 
posal down to line 16 was of a different 
character to the proposal in the conclud- 
ing portion of the clause. The first 
part of the clause would give the Lord 
Lieutenant power to issue Commissions 
for the trial of persons charged with 
certain offences without abolishing trial 
by jury—it would give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to establish Special Com- 
missioners without interfering with the 
present jury system. That was altogether 
different from the concluding portion of 
the clause, which, after the recital of the 
offences, went on to empower the Lord 
Lieutenant absolutely to abolish trial by 
jury. On all grounds, with reference to 
the first and concluding portions of the 
clause, he thought it desirable that the 
Lord Lieutenant should have the advice 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after ‘‘ Lieutenant,’’ insert ‘‘ with 
the consent of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature.’’—(Ifr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member’s Amendment would be 
absolutely inconsistent with, and fatal 
to, the whole structure of the Bill. The 
Lord Lieutenant represents the Crown. 
The Crown, when it issues a Special 
Commission, issues it as a mandatory, 
directory, authority, or power to the 
Judges, commanding them to try certain 
offences. But to say that the Crown is 
to exercise the power of issuing a Special 
Commission ‘‘ with the consent of the 
Judges,” would be contrary to all con- 
ception of the relations which exist be- 
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tween the Crown and the Judges. There- 
fore, the Amendment is entirely inad- 
missible. In reference to what the hon. 
Member has said as to the earlier part 
of the clause and its concluding portion, 
I can answer him in a single sentence. 
The idea is not that the Lord Lieutenant 
shall appoint a particular Commission 
for the trial of each individual case as it 
arises, but that he shall appoint a 
Special Commission generally, to which 
each case as it arises will be referred. 
The Clause says— 


‘“*The Lord Lieutenant may, from time to 
time, direct a Commission or Commissions to be 
issued for the appointment of a Court or Courts 
of Special Commissioners for the trial in manner 
provided by this Act of persons charged with 
any of the following offences.’’ 


The hon. Member will see the kind of 
crimes to try persons accused of which 
the Commission will be issued. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, with regard to 
what had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in January last year, 
they had had a trial—that of ‘‘ Parnell 
and Others” —at which Mr. Chief Justice 
May had refused to be present. Was 
not that a case in point? After a state- 
ment he had made on a previous occa- 
sion that showed him to be biassed in 
the case, Chief Justice May came into 
Court, and said that under the circum- 
stances he could not proceed with the 
trial or take any part in the proceedings ; 
and the result was that the case was 
tried by other Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench. It seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) 
that it was desirable that such a provi- 
sion as that proposed by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Healy) should be introduced, and 
for the reason that it might be proposed 
by the Lord Lieutenant that some Judge 
who had a strong objection to acting 
both as Judge and jury should proceed 
to take part in trials under the Bill, or 
that some Judge should officiate who 
might have said, ‘‘This is a case on 
which I have formed a very strong 
opinion, and I do not consider myself 
justified in trying it.” He thought that 
where a Judge was biassed—as Chief 
Justice May had been—he should not be 
compelled to try a case if he did not 
wish to. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
everyone recollected the circumstance 
of Chief Justice May’s declining to sit on 
the case to which reference had been 
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made. The learned Chief Justice him- 
self had considered it was more con- 
sistent with the due administration of 
justice that he should not sit on the case, 
and it was not necessary that he should 
sit. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department opposed 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
was inconsistent with the relations that 
ought to exist between the Crown and 
the Judges. But he submitted that this 
dangerous and unconstitutional clause 
would have the very effect which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
precated. As the power given to the 
Lord Lieutenant would be extraordinary 
and unprecedented, why should not its 
exercise be checked as proposed by the 
Trish Judges? The question in sub- 
stance was— Would the Committee im- 
poe on the Irish Bench the discharge of 

uties which each and every member of 
that Bench declared would seriously 
impair public confidence in their judicial 
office, and permanently injure the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland? Last 
year the matter had been fully considered 
by the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry into 
the Jury Laws in Ireland, and the evi- 
dence of two of the most eminent Judges 
in that country had been taken on the 
point. Mr. Justice Barry had stated, in 
the most emphatic terms possible, that, 
in point of fact, the thrusting upon the 
J ddgea of any such authority would, in 
itself, be most unfortunate. He had said 
he should consider it a very unfortunate 
suggestion; and he was satisfied that 
sending down Judges to try men with- 
out juries would destroy public con- 
fidence in them, and he did not think 
they would be ever able to restore it 
again. Mr. Justice Lawson had given 
evidence to the same effect. It would 
be found that although some witnesses 
urged on the Lords’ Committee the 
recommendation of the provision of the 
present Bill, that Committee refused 
to adopt it, and all they recommended 
was a special tribunal. The matter, 
however, did not rest on the opinion of 
the Judges. When the Bill of 1833 
was before the House, the opinions of 
two most eminent English statesmen 
were delivered in noteworthy and un- 
mistakeable terms in respect to a pro- 
posal similar to that which they were now 
asked to adopt. On the 27th February, 
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1888, as will be found recorded in 
Hansard, thus did the late Lord Althorp 
express his convictions— 

“Tt had been mentioned, amongst other 
things, that a Judge of Assize ought to be sent 
down to try offenders without the aid of a jury; 
but there was not a single precedent in favour 
of such a course, which would be dangerous in 
itself, and more unconstitutional than anything 
which had, up to then, been suggested.”’ 
That, which was the opinion of one 
of the greatest statesmen in England, 
was given after hearing all the argu- 
ments which could be urged in the 
matter. The late Lord Derby—then 
Mr. Stanley—also delivered in emphatic 
terms his opinion as to the suggestion. 
He said— 

“It would be with the greatest alarm and 
repugnance that I should contemplate the em- 
ployment of Judges of the land—of men whose 
characters ought to be beyond stain, or even 
the imputation of a stain, of men who should 
strictly confine themselves to the letter as well 


as to the spirit of the law—in such work as 
had been suggested.’’ 


Ifthe late Lord Derby were alive now, he 
would have pointed out how cases might 
arise where judgments given from time 
to time by the Judges would be brought 
up for discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Ifthe popular Party felt aggrieved 
in the slightest manner by a judgment, 
that judgment would, in all likelihood, 
be canvassed with acrimony in the 
House. Was that a position in which 
the Judges ought to be placed? What 
ought to be the duties and the character 
of the Judges? Was it not the duty of 
a Judge to preserve the subject from the 
inroads of the Executive, and from the 
attacks which the Executive might make 
upon Oonstitutional rights and pri- 
vileges? It was now proposed to im- 
pair that confidence which the public 
had in his impartiality, to alter that 
character and position with which he 
was heretofore invested, and to turn him 
into a mere tool of the Executive. If 
the Bill passed in its present shape, 
he feared that such was the estimation 
in which a Judge in Ireland would be 
held. Let not the Committee imagine 
that the course of justice would be 
made more secure and certain. He 
believed there never was a tribunal 
before which a criminal could more 
easily escape than from a tribunal com- 

osed of three Judges, who were to 

e unanimous, and from whom there 


was the power of appeal. So far as the 
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criminal was concerned, the tribunal of 
Judges would be just as uncertain as a 
tribunal of 12 men. He was happy to 
say that he believed they had in Ireland 
on the Judicial Bench men as high- 
minded and as upright as any men who 
ever honoured the Judiciary of any 
country. That being so, it was upon 
other and higher grounds that he ob- 
jected altogether to this provision of the 
Bill. If they were to listen to the rea- 
sons urged for the establishment of this 
special tribunal 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Martin) that his speech relates to the 
whole clause, and would be quite in 
Order, when the Question is that the 
clause stand part of the Bill. The 
Amendment now under consideration is 
as to whether the Lord Lieutenant shall 
exercise the power ‘‘ with the consent of 
the Judges of the Supreme Oourt of 
Judicature.” 

Mr. HEALY said, that for their 
future guidance, might he ask whether 
a Member might not discuss an Amend- 
ment as it affected the entire clause? 
The present Amendment, if carried, 
would affect the clause as a whole; in 
fact, it would change the sense and cha- 
racter of the clause entirely. He sub- 
mitted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees, whether an 
hon. Member was not entitled to discuss 
an Amendment in its bearing to the 
clause as a whole? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, on the point of Order, he had to 
say that if the Judges consented, then 
the Judges would act. It was a ques- 
tion whether the Judges were to give 
their consent or not. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Under certain 
circumstances, an hon. Member would 
be in Order in discussing the bearings 
of an Amendment on the whole clause ; 
but, at the present moment, the ques- 
tion is simply whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may direct a Commission to 
be issued with the consent of certain 
Judges ; and I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Martin) to con- 
fine his remarks to that point. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that, of course, 
he should bow to the ruling of the Chair; 
but it struck him he had a right to ex- 
plain what the nature of the clause was. 
He, however, only rose for the purpose 
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the Amendment, because, in his opi- 
nion, it would, to a certain extent, con- 
trol, if not prevent, the exercise by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the power proposed 
to be left at his arbitrary discretion 
under the clause. 

Mr. BULWER said, the clause pro- 
vided that— 

‘The Lord Lieutenant may from time to 
time direct a Commission or Commissions to be 
issued for the appointment of a Court or 
Courts of Special Commissioners ;” 
and then it went on to say— 

“A Special Commission Court shall consist 

of three Judges of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in Ireland.” 
He would be glad to know whether the 
Special Commission to be appointed was 
to consist of only three Judges, or of five 
or six Judges; and whether the three 
Judges, who were to try any particular 
case, were to be chosen exclusively by the 
Lord Lieutenant, or by themselves? In 
this country, a large number of Judges 
were included in a Commission, so that, 
in case of the illness or inability of any 
of the members, the Court might not be 
at a standstill. If each Special Com- 
mission was to consist of only three 
Judges, it might very often happen, on 
account of the illness of one of the 
members of the Commission, or through 
some other cause, that a trial would Be 
postponed, or be abortive. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That point really 
arises under sub-section 2 of this clause. 
It can scarcely be raised on the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it appeared 
to him that the Committee ought not to 
accept the Amendment. because it placed 
responsibility upon the Judges in the 
wrong place, and at the wrong time. 
The necessity of some new tribunal was 
very generally admitted; but, under the 
circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the responsibility of issuing the Com- 
mission ought not to be shared by those 
who were the persons to discharge the 
duties under the Commission. The re- 
sponsibility should rest with the head 
of the Executive Government in the 
country. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
think the Amendment carried out the 
purpose its proposer had in view. He 
understood that no person would be tried 
without jury, except some Judges should 
have decided he should be so tried. If 


of expressing his intention to support | that was the purpose of the Amendment, 
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the proper course for the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) to pursue was to go to line 23, 
and say—‘‘ that no person shall be tried 
by a Special Commission whenever it 
appears to the Judges,’’ instead of say- 
ing—‘‘ whenever it appears to the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment 
was taken in connection with another 
Amendment lower down on the Paper. 
His proposition was that trial should 
first take place with a jury, and then, if 
there was a disagreement, the Judge 
who presided at the trial should be 
taken into the confidence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and should advise the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the future trial of the 
accused man. If the Government would 
indicate to the Committee whether they 
would allow a man first of all to be 
tried by an ordinary jury, and then, if 
there was any failure of justice, by a 
tribunal of three Judges, he would be 
prepared to withdraw the Amendment. 
There had been no such indication on 
the part of the Government, and it was 
necessary he should propose the present 
Amendment, in conjunction with the 
one he had further down. He admitted 
the course was unusual; but the Bill 
was an unusual one. They were bound 
to meet unusual and exceptional courses 
in an unusual and exceptional way. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the Amendment 
was calculated to prevent vexatious legal 
proceedings on the part of the politi- 
cians who would have the power touse the 
Act. If the Amendment were accepted 
by the Committee, it would not be in 
the power of the purely political ele- 
ment in Ireland to institute legal pro- 
ceedings of a vexatious kind against 
anyone in Ireland without having the 
consent of the Judges. He did not ex- 
actly share the opinion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Martin) with regard to the Irish Judges ; 
but he considered they were men who 
would be:guided by some rules of legal 
evidence, and men who would be less 
likely to act from purely political mo- 
tives, and with the object of inflicting 
political vengeance, than the gentlemen 
who might have the administration of 
the Act when it became law. If the 
Committee accepted the Amendment, 
there would be some protection against 
the arbitrary use of the Bill ; and from 
that point of view he would certainly 
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advise his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) to press his 
Amendment. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wished to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) that this 
Amendment did not at all correspond 
with what he stated was the view of his 
later Amendment—namely, that there 
should, first of all, be trial by jury, and 
afterwards, in case of a disagreement, a 
trial by Judges. The present Amend- 
ment simply provided that no Commis- 
sion should be issued except with the 
consent of the Judges, and there was 
no mention whatever of any failure of 
justice. 

Coroner NOLAN supported the 
Amendment. The Bill was a very 
strong one ; in fact, it placed absolutely 
despotic powers in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant. There ought to be 
some limit to the powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and they were now discuss- 
ing whether His Excellency should, of 
his own motion, have power to issue a 
Commission. He did not believe the 
Committee would insist on three Judges, 
for the Judges had so much distaste for 
the work that, in his belief, the Judges 
would not be appointed. He thought it 
would be right to surround the Bill with 
as many of the old forms of justice as 
possible, and in some way to place re- 
sponsibility on the Judges; and he 
therefore thought the Amendment very 
good. The Judges ought, at least, to 
be consulted on the appointment of 
Commissions, and the Bill was of such 
a sweeping character that every possible 
safeguard ought to be introduced. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the question 
was whether there was to be any re- 
sponsibility at all for issuing a Commis- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had mistaken the point of the 
Amendment, when he said the object of 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) was to place the responsibility 
on the wrong people—namely, on the 
Judges. The intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford was to insure some 
person being responsible for the issuing 
of a Commission. The Lord Lieutenant 
was not responsible to that House; he 
could not be interrogated in that House, 
and was not legally responsible for any 
action that he might take. The Lord 
Lieutenant was, probably, the only per- 
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son in the Kingdom, except Her Majesty, 
who was absolved from a apatetbiliay 
to the law. Some years ago, there was 
an unfortunate affray in the Phonix 
Park, which resulted from an order of 
the Lord Lieutenant for the time, and 
his Chief Secretary, the present Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington). A member of the Press 
named QO’Byrne obtained £1,000 in 
damages against the Chief Secretary ; 


- but a point of law was raised that the 


action of the police was done under an 
order of the Chief Secretary, and the 
Chief Secretary was entitled to plead the 
direction of the Lord Lieutenant; and 
the Court of Exchequer decided that the 
order of the Chief Secretary and the 
order of the Lord Lieutenant were acts 
of State, entirely beyond the cognizance 
of the law, and could not be called in 
question by a Court of Law any more 
than an act of Her Majesty the Queen 
could be. That was the law in Ireland; 
but in England no person, except the 
Queen, was beyond responsibility to the 
law. The law said the Queen could do 
no wrong, and if wrong was done in 
Her name, the responsible Minister 
must be ready to render an account in 
a Court of Law. Wrong of the most 
grievous kind might be done in Ireland, 
not by the Queen, but by a Minister 
who yet was not responsible. The 
object of the hon. Member for Wexford 
was to introduce something like re- 
sponsibility in regard to these Commis- 
sions. The hon. Member might not 
have taken the best course in that diree- 
tion; for it struck him (Dr. Commins) 
that it might have been better to intro- 
duce after ‘‘the Lord Lieutenant ’’ the 
words ‘‘ with the advice of the Privy 
Council.”” The Privy Council would 
then be liable, and there would be some 
authority thet could be brought to the 
Bar of the House to answer for the 
issuing of a Commission. At present 
there was no person responsible, and if 
the Bill passed in its present form, the 
Lord Lieutenant might have reasons 
that would not bear investigation for 
the issuing of a Commission, and no 
person could be called upon to answer 
for that having been done. Therefore, 
although he believed that would be an 
imperfect form of responsibility, it would 
be wiser to insert, ‘‘ with the advice of 
the Privy Council,” and he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member (Dr. Commins) has stated 
that there is no responsibility on the 
part of the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
the Lord Lieutenant cannot be brought 
before this House. The Judges cannot 
be brought before this House, except in 
the same manner as the Lord Lieutenant. 
If a Judge misconducts himself or comes 
to a wrong conclusion, the only way in 
which you can make him responsible is 
by an Address to the Crown to remove 
him from the Bench. Why could you 
not have an Address to the Crown to 
remove the Lord Lieutenant? The re- 
sponsibility of the Lord Lieutenant is as 
great as that of a Judge, or even greater. 
The Lord Lieutenant is a Member of the 
Cabinet, and he and every other Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is responsible for any 
acts done ; and in these matters you can 
make him amenable neither more nor less 
than a Judge. We shall only diminish 
the responsibility by introducing another 
authority. If you want the most com- 
plete responsibility, have it in a Cabinet 
Minister, who is responsible to this 
House, and with whom is also respon- 
sible the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who is his organ in this House. It 
seems to me that as regards responsi- 
bility you cannot have it more completely 
than by placing it upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. FIRTH said, it seemed to him 
that the clause was clearly sufficient in 
regard to the duty of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. His act would be an ex-officio act 
in his position as the Representative of 
the Queen; but his responsibility was in 
setting a Commission to work, and not 
in nominating a Commission. 

Mr. MARUM thought the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) was most reasonable, because no 
one could know better than the Judges 
whether it was necessary to substitute 
trial by three Judges for trial by jury. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
enable the Lord Lieutenant to come in 
contact with the judicial mind of the 
Judges, and to ascertain distinctly from 
them, and not from the Executive, whe- 
ther there was any necessity for a Com- 
mission. One of the most objectionable 
features in regard to any Government 
was that the Executive was obliged to 
rely on the police—and that was es- 
pécially the case in Ireland—in order to 
ascertain whether it was necessary to 
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substitute a summary process for trial 
by jury. The purpose of the Amend- 
ment was to insure that, where the 
Lord Lieutenant was not associated with 
the Privy Council, he should be as- 
sociated with the Judges before issuing 
a Commission abolishing the right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. BULWER thought there was 
some misunderstanding upon the point. 
He understood from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that the pur- 
pose of the Government was that the 
Lord Lieutenant should decide upon the 
issuing of a Commission. The object 
was to appoint a Commission of Judges 
to deal with certain cases should they 
arise, and he thought he might put an 
analogous case. The House had de- 
cided that Election Petitions should 
be tried by Judges, and the Judges 
were appointed by rota; but it did 
not follow that because Judges were 
appointed every year Petitions would 
come up for trial. It might be proper 
that when a case of treason-felony arose, 
the Lord Lieutenant, if he desired the 
advice of more experienced men as to 
whether such an offence should be tried 
by a jury or by a Commission, might 
take the opinion of the Judges. He did 
not understand this provision as substi- 
tuting a special tribunal for the ordinary 
mode of trial in every case dealt with by 
the Ist clause. It was only authorizing 
the Lord Lieutenant to issue a Com- 
mission; but if he thought it wise, he 
could direct that any case might still be 
tried by a jury. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was not, 
for many reasons, inclined to support 
the Amendment. The proposition was 
that the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be limited by the consent 
of the Judges; but, apart from other 
objections to that, there was this funda- 
mental objection—that, as far as he was 
aware, the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature had not exhibited any 
quality which would lead to the sup- 
position that the Lord Lieutenant, if 
advised by them, would be more careful 
of Irish liberty than without that ad- 
vice. It would appear, from the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, that the Irish Party 
did not believe in the judicial mind of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Ireland as applied to Irish 
Party politics. So the only ground upon 
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which he could explain his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Healy’s) Amendment was that he 
must be relying on the recent decla- 
ration of the Judges against having 
anything to do with this Bill at all. He 
(Mr. O’ Donnell) thought his hon. Friend 
displayed a credulity quite alien to his 
usual acuteness of character, when he 
believed that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court would long resist the pressure 
which the persuasions of Her Majesty’s 
Government would exercise on the minds 
of the Judges. There was already sub- 
stantial proof that the Government did 
not believe in the independence of the 
intentions of the Supreme Court, for, not- 
withstanding the protest of the Judges 
against having anything to do with the 
Bill, the Government had now taken 
the first steps towards paying the Judges 
for duties which they had declared they 
did not wish to take up. That was a 
proceeding by which the Government 
could influence the Irish Judges to do 
something which the Irish people did not 
wish them todo. He could not but think 
that, if the Lord Lieutenant was to have 
a coadjutor at all, the proper person to 
be his coadjutor would be the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had brought 
this Bill in (Sir William Harcourt). 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was put down on the Bill as having pre- 
pared and brought it in; and, from the 
view of Irish patriotism, it would be 
much better to appoint the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Adviser of 
the Lord Lieutenant, instead of the Irish 
Judges. The Lord Lieutenant, under 
this Bill, would be the merest puppet 
worked from Downing Street ; he would 
be the man behind the screen. It would 
be the English Government who would 
really be responsible for whatever the 
Lord Lieutenant did. He fully agreed 
with two or three of his hon. Friends 
that if any good was to be got out of 
this Bill there was a great necessity for 
having some sort of council of an Irish 
character, and in some sort of contact 
with Irish opinion, associated with the 
Lord Lieutenant. No Lord Lieutenant, 
for a very long time to aE ae 
the whole time in which the Liber 

Party would be in fear of the Tory 
Party, and he saw no immediate pros- 
pect of the Liberal Party emancipating 
themselves from the control of the Con- 
servative Party in Irish affairs—there 


| Was no probability of the Lord Lieutenant 
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coming in contact with Irish opinion. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, his name being on the hack of this 
Bill, would enjoy the advantage in regard 
to Irish administration that, in case of ne- 
cessity, he might receive the respectful 
rebuke of the Irish Members. There 
could be no doubt that even the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) owed 
much to the kindly councils which con- 
tinually attended his steps, and which 
were continually tendered to him from 
the Benches of the Irish Party. Irish 
Members would have no hold on the 
Lord Lieutenant or tlic Irish Judges, 
and neither the Lord Lieutenant nor the 
Irish Judges would be responsible to 
Parliament; but if the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was intro- 
duced in the Bill, instead of the Irish 
Judges, then there would be a respon- 
sible Minister to whom the Irish Party 
could directly address their observations 
of complaint ; and he confessed that he 
should by no means be without hope 
that the silent character and independent 
and firm will of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be of very 
great use in this matter. The Amend- 
ment introducing the Irish Judges would 
be quite useless; and, for his part, as 
the whole of the rest of the action of the 
Irish Party would be directed against 
trusting the Irish Judges with any ex- 
ceptional powers, he should feel bound to 
follow the general action of the Irish Party 
in this matter, and vote, if necessary, 
against his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not desire 
to go to a division on the question ; but 
he would like to have some idea from 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment upon the point he had raised. 
He had put down, later on, an Amend- 
ment, to which this Amendment was con- 
sequential, with regard to trial by jury, 
and upon the point of dispensing with 
trial by jury. No reply had been given 
upon that point, and he should be glad to 
have some information before deciding 
whether to take a division or not. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan(Mr.O’ Donnell), 
the Irish Judges had given evidence in 
the House of Lords, and had presented a 
Memorial which led to the supposition 
that they objected to the abolition of 
trial by jury; and, therefore, he thought 
they would constitute an admirable 
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check on the functions of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He had no desire to waste time; 
but he should like some information 
from the Government as to whether their 
minds were open upon this question of 
trial by jury. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has asked for information on an Amend- 
ment which comes later on in the Paper, 
and it is not in Order to discuss or ex- 
plain that subject now. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the ob- 
ject of his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Healy’s) 
Amendment was simply to put on the 
Judges a share of the responsibility with 
the Lord Lieutenant for this unconstitu- 
tional action. The hon. Member for 
Wexford proposed to insert the Judges 
in the Bill, while the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) proposed to 
insert the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; but neither proposi- 
tion seemed to him (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
satisfactory. He would suggest that 
they might insert the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council was supposed to ad- 
vise the Lord Lieutenant on any pro- 
ceeding he might take; but it was not 
often that the Lord Lieutenant consulted 
the Privy Council. In this matter, under 
special circumstances, the Lord Lieute- 
nant might issue a Commission ‘ with 
the consent of the Privy Council,” and 
if the hon. Member for Wexford would 
withdraw his Amendment he (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) would move to introduce these 
words instead. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was one 
argument that had not been advanced. 
It had been pointed out earlier in the 
evening that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
been a very confidential adviser of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster), and he thought it was very much 
more desirable to have gentlemen of 
position who were known and could 
be pointed out as advisers of the Go- 
vernment, than obscure men, such as 
were consulted by the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in whom the Irish 
people could have no confidence what- 
ever. It was very likely that, in many 
cases of that sort, no one would know 
who the persons consulted were. They 
knew who Mr. Clifford Lloyd was; but 
there might be men quite as bad as he, 
and yet could not be pointed out. He 
was not giving a certificate of character 
to the Irish Judges—it was no part of 
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his duty to do 80; but he thought it 
desirable that gentlemen of official posi- 
tion, who were before the world, should 
be the advisers of the Government, in- 
stead of obscure men. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


MOTION. 


—> 0 oo 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(no. 11) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Workington, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hiszert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 186.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Seven o’clock till 
Thursday Ist June. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st June, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brits—First Reading— 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment * (104); County Courts (Ire- 
land) * (105) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders * (106); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law) * (107). 

Report—Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (89). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London)* (56) ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (West Ham, &c.) * (55); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Highways) * 
(82); Commons Regulation Provisional Or- 
ders * (88); Public Health (Scotland) Act 
Amendment * (84), and passed. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS.) 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is in a position to give the 
House any information with respect to 
the state of affairs in Egypt? 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
state of affairs in Egypt is; as your 
Lordships dre too well aware, of a very 
sétious charactet. Notwithstanding the 
couragé and resolution shown by the 
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Khedive, Arabi Bey may be said to 
be for the time de facto ruler of the 
country. His power being based only 
on the Army, and not on the will of the 
country, he may proceed to political ex- 
tremities. Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken measures to secure the life 
and property of Europeans in Alexan- 
dria. There have already arrived three 
vessels, and the French have also three 
vessels there. Three more vessels of 
ours will arrive, I hope, this evening or 
to-morrow morning, and I hope a simi- 
lar contingent of the French Squadron 
will arrive at the same time. We be- 
lieve there is some exaggeration in the 
alarm as to the personal safety of Euro- 
peans; and I may state that there is no 
fear with regard to the maintenance of 
our telegraphic communications with that 
country. The importance of securing 
the safety of the Suez Canal has not 
been overlooked. We have thought it 
right to advise the Sultan—and in that 
we have not only the support of France, 
but the express support of all the 
Powers—to advise the Sultan to support 
the Khedive, and reject the accusations 
made against him by ex-Ministers, and 
to summon to Constantinople the three 
officers at the head of the military 
movement. At the stage which matters 
have now reached, it seemed desirable 
that the flag of the Sovereign should be 
represented at Alexandria, and we have 
suggested to the Sultan that a Turkish 
officer should be sent there in an Otto- 
man man-of-war. We have agreed to 
a proposal of the French Government 
for a Conference of the Powers and of 
Turkey, at Constantinople, on the basis 
of the maintenance of the status quo in 
Egypt, and to settle the measures ne- 
cessary to put an end to the present 
crisis. This proposal is entirely in har- 
mony with the principles of policy which 
I have laid down in communications to 
M. Gambetta and to M. de Freycinet, 
and with the declarations which have 
been jointly made by the two Govern- 
ments to the other Powers and to Tur- 
key. I propose now to present to the 
House certain Papers with regard to 
Egypt; and I hope, after communica- 
tion with the French Government, to be 
able to lay on the Table further Papers 
extending to a very late date. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: On 
the oceasion of a recent answer of the 
noble Earl, I was glad to be able to say 
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that, so far as I could see, there was no 
objection to be taken to it. I regret to 
say that I am wholly unable to make a 
similar observation with respect to the 
statement which has just been made. 
As I understand the noble Earl, the 
measures that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken in this grave crisis are 
to send some more ships to Alexandria ; 
to suggest to the Sultan that he might 
float his flag in Alexandria; to ask for 
a Conference at Constantinople; and to 
suggest further to the Sultan that he 
should invite Arabi Pasha to Constanti- 
nople. I think it is not hazarding a 
very audacious prophecy to say that 
Arabi Pasha will politely but firmly de- 
cline that invitation. The point which, 
as far as I can interpret their language, 
appears to have escaped the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government is that, what- 
ever the European Conference may un- 
dertake to do or decide, Her Majesty’s 
Government are in honour bound, as 
deeply as any nation can be, if we have 
been rightly informed, to do two things. 
First, they have demanded—I am under 
correction if the telegram in the news- 
papers is wholly inaccurate—but I un- 
derstand them to have demanded that 
Arabi Pasha and his colleagues shall be 
removed from Egypt, or at least that 
Arabi shall be removed from Egypt and 
his colieagues sent into the interior, and 
they have stated their intention of exact- 
ing in case of necessity the fulfilment of 
this demand. Now, no decision which 
the European Conference may come to 
will relieve Her Majesty’s Government 
of the necessity of acting up to the de- 
mand which they have so solemnly made, 
and of giving effect to the threats by 
which they have not only pledged the 
honour oftheir own country, but have also 


guided the action of those who are our | Pp 


partizans in Egypt and of the Khedive 
himself. The other point in respect to 
which Her Majesty’s Government seem 
to me to be deeply pledged is to main- 
tain the safety of the Khedive, who has 
implicitly followed their counsels; and 
who, if he now finds himself in a position 
of danger, will feel that it is because he 
has obeyed the directions and trusted to 
the promises of the Western Powers. 
My Lords, these are very grave duties 
incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as the result of their own acts; 
and no eonsultation at Constantinople, 
no invocation of the European Concert, 
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can in the very faintest degree diminish 
the burden or stringency of those obli- 
gations. There is one other point on 
which I wish to ask the noble Earl a 
Question. I am aware that he is not 
fond of giving answers to Questions put 
without Notice, and it is possible that 
he may refuse to give an answer in the 
present case; but a statement of a very 
grave character, and coming from Alex- 
andria, has just been put into my hands. 
I am told, and that on what I believe to 
be good authority— 


‘** There are 6,000 soldiers in Alexandria. For 
four days they have been erecting six formid- 
able earthworks all round the harbour. The 
English and French Governments will not let 
the Fleets stop them, although it could be easily 
done now. The whole of the Native popula- 
tion are with Arabi Pasha since his return to 
Power.” 


I cannot, as I said, expect Her Majesty’s 
Government to give me an answer as to 
this without Notice; but if they are 
deliberately allowing these forts to be 
built, and are refusing to allow the 
Fleets to take the precautions which at 
once, and without any breach of Inter- 
national Law, would put a stop to these 
works, I think they are running a great 
risk and are taking a most imprudent 
course. In conclusion, I will only ex- 
press the hope that this European Con- 
ference will not be distinguished for the 
protracted councils by which Conferences 
are known to be marked, and that the 
negotiations with the Porte, whatever 
they are, may be speedy. The crisis 
does not brook delay. The state of com- 
parative prosperity and order that was 
set up in Egypt is already seriously im- 
paired and its very existence menaced. 
The lives of persons whom we have in- 
duced to act under our counsels are im- 
erilled by delay, and all the responsi- 
bility will fall on the head of the two 
Western Powers, and, as far as we are 
concerned, on the heads of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they permit these—as it 
seems to me—superfluous negotiations 
at Constantinople to interfere with the 
primary duty of prompt and effective 
action. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I will only say 
one word in reply to the noble Marquess. 
I am not surprised that your Lordships 
should feel anxious to know what infor- 
mation the Government have to give, 
and I think your Lordships may also, 
at the moment when success has not 
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been obtained, wish to hear the expla- 
nation of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but I can conceive nothing more incon- 
venient than that the discussion on the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
should take place piecemeal, and not 
as a whole, and in the perfect manner 
which will be possible in a very short 
time. The only other word I should like 
to say in regard to the appeal which the 
noble Marquess has made with respect 


to the oe attaching to Her | 


Majesty’s Government to act up to their 
pledges is, that we do not shrink frum 
that responsibility in the slightest de- 
gree; but, with our knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the case, we must 
be left to judge as to the best and most 
effective meansof fulfilling those pledges. 


NAVAL EDUCATION—THE ROYAL 
NAVAL COLLEGE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it would be feasible to supply 
the means for the efficient scientific in- 
struction of the junior officers of the 
Royal Navy elsewhere than at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, and without 
so long an interruption of their service 
afloat as is necessitated by the exist- 
ing regulations? said, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that instruction at 
the Royal Naval College was given to 
junior officers of 19 or 20 years of age, 
who were then at a period of life when, 
in the opinion of the best naval authori- 
ties, they would be better employed on 
board ships. Asthings were, the young 
officer at the crisis of his education 
was withdrawn from his naval studies, 
in order to go through a six months’ 
course of English, French, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, steam, and 
other subjects, which could not possibly 
be learnt in the time allotted. And, 
while no one could become proficient in 
these subjects in the given time, there 
were many young men to whom the six 
months thus spent were virtually thrown 
away, but who would, for all that, 
make admirable officers. Without dis- 
paraging science or being unduly a 
laudator temporis acti, he could not but 
think of the past glories of the British 
Navy, and reflect that the system from 
which they resulted scarcely needed an 
apologist even in the present day. He 
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objected to Greenwich as a noe of 
study. It was not the best of places for 
young men, being only about five miles 
from London, where they came to pass 
their holidays, and where they acquired 
expensive habits. He understood that 
the education of the sub-lieutenants was 
progressing very well under the efficient 
direction of Sir Geoffrey Hornby; but 
he trusted that the noble Earl would be 
able to change the present arrange- 
ments, that special scientific instruction 
might be given to those who had a taste 
for it, or, at any rate, that it would not 
be thought necessary to withdraw all 
the young officers from the sea for six 
months of the most important period of 
their lives. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the noble Viscount asked two Ques- 
tions, and he was sorry that he could 
not hold out any expectation of giving 
an answer in the affirmative. As to the 
position of the College, it was carefully 
settled some years ago, during the tenure 
of Office of his Predecessors. It was con- 
sidered that the College would afford 
great facilities to the senior officers in 
learning the duties of their profession, 
and also enable the junior officers to 
acquire the instruction which would be 
necessary for advancement in their pro- 
fession. It was considered that the 
proximity of the College to London, 
whence the highest scientific assistance 
could be obtained, would be a great ad- 
vantage to a Naval College. As to the 
noble Viscount’s statement that Green- 
wich was not a suitable place for young 
men, he (the Earl of Northbrook) had 
received no information which led him 
to believe that it was worse in this re- 
spect than any other place. On the 
contrary, he had been assured by Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, whose high capacity 
had been rightly praised by the noble 
Viscount, that the presence of the young 
officers at the College was in no way dis- 
advantageous ; indeed, his own opinion 
was that it was important for them thus 
early in life to associate with officers of 
higher rank than themselves. He was, 
therefore, unable to hold out to the 
noble Viscount any hope that the Col- 
lege would be removed from its present 
position. At the same time, the noble 
Viscount had certainly touched upon one 
of the difficulties of modern naval edu- 
cation—the problem—namely, of recon- 
ciling the attainment of practical and 
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scientific knowledge. The question did 
not admit of an easy settlement; but, 
after five years spent at sea, six months 
would probably not be thought too long 
a time to allow for the theoretical part 
of an officer’s education. To these six 
months must be added the short period 
spent at Portsmouth in the study of 
gunnery and torpedo warfare, without 
which knowledge no officer would be 
fit for service in the present day. The 
Board of Admiralty were not of opinion 
that any choice should be allowed to the 
young Officers of the various branches of 
the Service to which they might wish 
specially to devote themselves. Prac- 
tical seamanship would always be of the 
greatest value; but as ships were now 
wholly propelled by steam, scientific 
knowledge was every day becoming 
more and more important. He was sorry 
he could not give a different answer to 
the noble Viscount’s Questions. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH explained that 
his objection was that the period was too 
small for the immense amount of work 
to be done. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st June, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— Puriic Brts—Ordered—First 
Reading—County Courts (Advocates’ Costs) * 
[188]; Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) * [189]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * [166]; Local Government 
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Government Provisional Order (No. 8) * 
[168]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
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QUESTIONS. 
— qr — 
EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
take the ry in the absence of 
my right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who is unavoidably absent 
to-day, of letting the Prime Minister 
know that the House is very anxious to 
be told all that can be communicated to 
it as to the state of Egypt at the present 
moment; and I had intended to give 
Notice of certain Questions to the Go- 
vernment either for to-day or to-morrow, 
whichever might be most convenient to 
them. Perhaps, however, the best course 
would be simply to ask the Prime Mi- 
nister, in the first instance, if he could 
give us full information of the exact 
state of affairs in Egypt; and, if neces- 
sary, I will supplement that with other 
Questions afterwards. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE:1I have 
been requested by my right hon. Friend 
to reply to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Question. In view of the interest which 
attaches to the present state of affairs in 
Egypt, and of the contradictory rumours 
which are current, it will be convenient 
that I should place before the House 
shortly, and as far as the interests of 
the Public Service will allow, a state- 
ment of the steps which have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
since the adjournment of this House. 
The French Government have proposed 
to invite the other Great Powers and 
the Porte to agree to a Conference to 
discuss the situation. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have assented to a Conference, 
to be held at Constantinople, the basis 
of its deliberations being the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Sovereign 
and of the Khedive; the upholding of 
the International engagements and the 
arrangements existing under them ; the 
preservation of the liberties secured by 
the Firmans of the Sultan, together 
with the prudent development of Egyp- 
tian institutions ; and the settlement of 
the measures necessary to restore order, 
Her Majesty’s Government had already 
proposed to M. de Freycinet, on his 
accession to Office on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary last, to take the other Powers 
into consultation, and two Circulars in 
that sense were accordingly addressed 
to the Powers. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, therefore, gladly eed to the 
present proposal. It is possible that 
one objection might be raised to this 
mode of proceeding—namely, that it 
would cause delay ; but we believe, on 
the contrary, that, under the present 
circumstances, it will afford the speediest 
means of arriving at the restoration of 
order in Egypt. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been in communication with 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour as to 
the protection of the Suez Canal and 
the security of telegraphic communica- 
tion with Egypt, and measures have 
been concerted accordingly. I may, in 
conclusion, state that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have suggested to the Sultan 
that it is desirable, under the new aspect 
of affairs, that the flag of the Sovereign 
should be displayed in Egyptian waters, 
and that a Turkish man-of-war should 
convey a Turkish Commissioner to Egypt. 
T have laid on the Table of the House 
Papers up to January 7, and the French 
Government will be at once consulted as 
to laying on the Table Papers coming 
up to the present time. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I think 
the House will be glad if we can have 
more information given us on one or 
two questions. The first is—what 
measures Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to take in order, in case of neces- 
sity, to exact the due fulfilment of their 
requirements according to the terms of 
the Joint Note? Secondly, whether, in 
their opinion, the critical state of affairs 
in Egypt will really brook the delay with 
which a Conference is usually attended ? 
Thirdly, I would ask what measures the 
Government have taken for the security 
of life and property of British subjects, 
and the leading personages of the coun- 
try who have acted on the advice of the 
Western Powers? And, fourthly, what 
is the position of the Viceroy himself, 
who has certainly acted according to the 
advice of the Western Powers, and who, 
but for that advice, would probably not 
have been in his present position? I 
trust the Papers will come down further 
than the 7th of January, because we are 
told that information is to be given to 
the French Chambers this afternoon. I 
would ask, also, whether we can now be 
told what are the terms of the Joint Re- 
presentation which has been made by 
the Government to the Sultan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me five Questions which 
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I have not in my hand. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will give them to 


me. [Sir R. Assneron Cross did so. } 
The first question is—What measures 
have the Government taken in order to 


exact a due fulfilment of their require- 
ments? My hon. Friend near me (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), I think, has told the 
right hon. Gentleman all we can say on 
that subject. We have determined that 
the wisest course is to concert measures 
together with the Powers of Europe. It 
will be, of course, our duty—particularly 
will it be the joint work of England and 
France, who are most concerned—to 
take the initiative in the meeting of the 
Powers ; and I do not think it would be 
right that we should, before a Conference 
has met, announce here the proposals 
we should make. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will agree in that. The 
second Question is with respect to delay. 
Well, we do not believe that any delay 
will arise. On the contrary, we believe 
that the course of affairs will be this :— 
A Conference will be held at Constanti- 
nople, and, as far as we know, or can 
judge, will consist of the Representatives 
of the Great Powers. They will all be 
on the spot, and all will be in immediate 
communication with the Porte and the 
Sultan. They will be all on the spot 
from which any measures which will 
have to be taken by the Sultan will have 
to proceed. The next Question is, what 
measures Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken for the security of life and 
property? Of course, it has been pre- 
viously stated that that is the main ob- 
ject with which the ships have proceeded 
to the harbour of Alexandria. If the 
right hon. Gentleman means whether 
any measures have been taken in that 
respect—whether any force has been 
landed from those ships—that is not the 
case; and I would venture to give an 
opinion that, unless in the immediate 
expectation of danger, which is not very 
probable, the Admirals will not land 
forces—inasmuch as the landing of 
forces might evidently tend to compli- 
cate the political situation—unless it 
might be a necessity for the protection 
of life and property, in which case it 
will be done. The next Question is— 
What is the position of the Viceroy him- 
self? In respect to that, I can only say 
that a telegram which I have not seen, 
but which I have heard of, there being 
no time to make any copies of it—I 
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believe it comes from Sir Edward Malet 
—(Sir Cuartes W. Ditxe: Yes, }—this 
telegram intimates that it is probable 
that Arabi Pasha, who has completely 
thrown off the mask, will proceed to de- 
pose, or pretend to depose, the actual 
Khedive, and proclaim Halim Pasha 
in his place. I consider, without the 
smallest doubt, we are pledged to the 
present Khedive, to the lacing of whom 
on the Throne we were parties ; and who, 
I am bound to say, so far as we are able 
at this distance to form a judgment on 
events which have been proceeding with 
ye and without an opportunity of 
full and mature consideration, has, in 
our judgment, so far as we can form it, 
been behaving with perfect honour and 
much courage. As to the terms of the 
Joint Representation to the Sultan— 
that is, I presume, with regard to the 
vessels of war—[Sir R. AssHEeton Oross: 
Yes. |—that, I think, would fall within 
the declaration made by my hon. Friend 
near me (Sir Charles W. Dilke)—that 
we are desirous, at the point which mat- 
ters have now reached, to lay the Papers 
on the Table; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will see that we would not be 
justified, without communication with 
the French Government, in laying on 
the Table the terms of a Joint Repre- 
sentation to the Sultan. 

Sr R. ASSHETON OROSS: I have 
one further Question to ask. The Khe- 
dive may be in serious danger, and I 
wish to ask what steps the Government 
are prepared ‘to take for his security ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will have the goodness 
to recollect this—al]l matters with regard 
to the internal movements in Egypt 
which are prospective are necessarily 
attended with a good deal of uncertainty ; 
but that which has been most constantly 
pressed upon us is the serious danger 
which would arise to European life and 
property in case of European interven- 
tion — military intervention. I say a 
European military intervention, in con- 
tradistinction to a Turkish military in- 
tervention. The apprehension is very 
strong on the part of the best informed 
persons that such an intervention would, 
in all probability, or very probably, 
stimulate the popular fanaticism, inCairo 
in particular ; and, therefore, it is not a 
step on which we could venture without 
a great deal of consideration. That 
being so, Sir, of course we have no means 
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of taking security for the personal safety 
of the Khedive, oo on his removal 
to Alexandria; but I do not think that 
anything has as yet happened to lead us 
to believe that his personal danger is a 
thing that we have mainly, or even 
seriously, to apprehend, as far as a judg- 
ment can be formed on the matter. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish, Sir, to 
ask one Question. It is stated, I be- 
lieve, on excellent authority, that earth- 
works are being thrown up at Alexan- 
dria, commanding the entrances to the 
harbour, so that the ships of war in 
the harbour would be under the fire 
of the guns if the earthworks were per- 
mitted to be completed? Has the atten- 
tion of the Admiral been drawn to these 
earthworks, and do the Government 
see their way to prevent them from 
being used in a hostile manner against 
either French or English ships? I would 
also ask as to the strength of the Squad- 
ron in Egyptian waters, or being sent to 
Egyptian waters? If I am correctly in- 
formed, I understand that the large iron- 
clads cannot enter the harbour of Alex- 
andria. The depth of water is not suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and therefore the 
most powerful ships will have to lie out- 
side. I should, therefore, like to ask 
what course the Government propose to 
take in regard to the ships now de- 
spatched to Alexandria; and, whether 
ships will be stationed at Port Said and 
Suez? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Bir 
Beauchamp Seymour has no fear what- 
ever with regard to the safety of the 
Fleet; but he thought it possible that 
measures might have to be taken for the 
safety of the European population. It 
was with a view to the possible measures 
which might have to be adopted that he 
asked for more ships, and three more 
ships were sent from Suda Bay yesterday 
—the Monarch, and two smaller ships. 
The Monarch will probably be got into 
the harbour, certainly by lightening. 
Vessels drawing 24 feet of water can get 
into the harbour, and also through the 
Canal. I believe that it is probable that 
similar French vessels will also proceed 
to Alexandria. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is it the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take any notice of the erection of earth- 
works now being thrown up? I have 
information on the subject, upon which I 
can place perfect reliance, 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government will be disposed 
to act on any view of the situation that 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour should take, as 
we have full confidence in him, and he 
has not expressed the slightest appre- 
hension on that subject. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON : I have 
to ask whether, in view of hostilities 
arising, Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken any steps to protect the mouths of 
the Suez Canal, and also any British 
ships which may be in the Canal ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I dealt 
with that matter, in the first statement 
which I made, in general terms. I had 
forgotten to allude to a Question which 
my right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) put to me, when he asked 
whether there were ships at the two ends 
of the Canal? There are two ships, one 
English and one French, at each end of 
the Canal. British and French ships 
have passed through lately, and at pre- 
sent there is one of each at each end. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
Prime Minister has made two important 
statements. One is that Arabi Pasha 
has entirely thrown off the mask; and 
the second is, that the question of the 
position of the Khedive. is seriously en- 
tertained by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I should like to be perfectly assured as 
to whether the Khedive will be pro- 
tected, not only in his life and property, 
but in his position as Khedive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I 
thought I distinctly conveyed the ia- 
tention of the Government in that re- 
spect, which, in fact, 1 conceive to be 
not doubtful at all, but founded upon a 
very clear duty and engagement. I 
meant to draw a distinction between the 
power of giving immediate protection, 
and the very great danger that might 
arise from a premature attempt on our 
part to give it, in a case where, accord- 
ing to the best advice given to us, one 
of the most probable sources of danger 
would be a simple European inter- 
ference. Perhaps I may take this op- 
portunity of taking notice of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), who asks me whether 
there is any truth in the rumour that 
Indian troops are about to be brought 
to Suez, with the view of protecting 
British interests, and asserting the Sove- 
reignty of the Sultan in Egypt? I 
could not undertake to answer a pros- 
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pective question as to particular mea- 
sures to be adopted in a great political. 
contingency of this kind; but, under 
the circumstances, and as the case as to 
the Indian troops is peculiar, I may say 
that no plan of that kind has been 
adopted, nor is it at present contem- 
plated. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should like to ask the hon. Baronet whe- 
ther a Turkish Plenipotentiary is to be 
invited to attend the Conference; and, 
if so, whether, according to diplomatic 
precedence, he will preside ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
question as to who is to preside has not 
yet been considered. The first step is 
to agree upon the Conference. The an- 
swer from all the Powers has not yet 
been received. As to the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiary, that was dealt with in my 
first statement. I said the invitation 
was to the four other Great Powers and 
to the Porte. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Is it 
to be understood that no measures will 
be taken to protect the Khedive until 
such time as it will be possible for the 
Turkish troops to arrive in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have never 
stated that ; but I have pointed out that 
the rendering of immediate protection 
to the present Khedive is a subject on 
which it is not possible to give any ab- 
solute pledge—first, on account of the 
distance ; secondly, of the danger ; and, 
thirdly, on account of the risk that if he 
be in personal danger, which we have no 
positive cause to apprehend, it might be 
most serious and lead to ruinous con- 
sequences by the very fact of its being 
known that European intervention of 
that kind was contemplated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Baronet tells us the replies of all the 
Powers have not been received. Will 
he tell us when the proposal was sent 
out ? 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yester- 
d 


ay. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to know whether the policy—or rather the 
possibility of the policy—which had just 
been stated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—namely, the summoning of a Con- 
ference of the European Powers, was the 
policy which the hon. Baronet described 
to the House on the 15th of May. The 
statement of the hon. Baronet on May 15 
was as follows :— 
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‘‘ That the two Powers (England and France) 
are now in absolute accord as to the steps to be 
taken in view of future eventualities,”’ 
and that— 

“The two Governments feel confident that 
the course agreed upon will meet with the assent 
of all the other Great Powers and of the Porte.” 
He asked whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would now clearly state whe- 
ther or not they intended to ask the 
Sultan, who was the Sovereign of Egypt, 
to check, by force of arms if necessary, 
the revolutionary party in that country, 
and to restore security for life and pro- 
perty ? Her Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing tried thus far to shirk their respon- 
sibility under cover of a pretended accord 
with France —[‘‘ Order! ’’]— now in- 
tended to shirk it still further under the 
cover of a possible Conference of the 
Powers. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not confining himself to a Question. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he would ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, having endeavoured to 
carry out a certain policy with regard to 
Egypt, under the shield of the joint 
action of England and France, and, 
having wholly failed, now intended to 
put off any further dealing with the 
question until the Conference; and whe- 
ther, Arabi being now master, they 
meant to leave the Khedive at his mercy 
while this problematical Conference was 
assembling and coming to a decision. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Upon the same 
point, perhaps, the hon. Baronet will also 
answer this Question—whether any de- 
spatches or communications from our 
Diplomatic or Consular Agents in the 
East have been received confirming the 
statements that have appeared in almost 
all the newspapers, that the Porte has, 
directly or indirectly, supported Arabi 
Pasha in his course of action ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think it would be to the public ad- 
vantage to reply to the last Question. 
(Mr. LanoucHere (ironically): Hear, 
hear!|] Isee that the hon. Gentleman is 
inclined to draw an inference from that 
reply. It would, therefore, be better for 
me to say a word on that subject, lest 
any refusal to reply should be misap- 
prehended. Of course, there have been 
rumours, and we have consequently re- 
ceived despatches in which the matter 
has been mentioned ; but it must not be 
inferred that Her Maj esty’s Government 
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believe the rumours. I wish to give no 
opinion whatever on that subject at the 
present time. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett), I will answer the 
first part of it. The last part of it is 
ancient history, and was partly dealt 
with by the answers of the Prime Minis- 
ter. It is ancient history, because the 
statement made to-night in regard to 
the proposed Conference disposes of the 
greater portion of it. With regard to 
the statements which were made in Par- 
liament as to the “ perfect accord” which 
existed between the Governments of Eng- 
land and France, I may repeat that these 
statements at the time were perfectly 
true. Circumstances, however, subse- 
quently occurred, as shown in the Papers 
about to be laid on the Table, which, 
although they in no way changed the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, may 
have had some effect in other quarters. 
We have received this day, however, from 
M. de Freycinet the assurance of the 
concord of views with which we shall 
enter into the Conference. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Are 
the Government prepared to invite the 
Sultan to check the revolutionary party 
by force of arms at once ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
the whole question on which the pro- 
posed Conference will meet. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Is it known at the 
Foreign Office that a gentleman, for- 
merly employed in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and who recently figured promi- 
nently in connection with Arabi Pasha, 
is about to proceed to Egypt to head the 
revolutionary movement; and whether 
that gentleman will be permitted thus 
to aid and abet a rebellion against the 
Khedive ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
heard that the gentleman who is pro- 
bably alluded to in the Question did in- 
tend to proceed to Egypt, and certainly 
his supposed intentions there would be 
of the most regrettable nature, because, 
although the Government have no con- 
trol whatever over his movements, still 
his presence in Egypt at this moment 
would have a bad effect; but I believe 
that gentleman has orem his inten- 
tion of going to Egy 

Mr. JUSTIN MO CARTHY: Are any 
steps to be taken for the safety of the 
European populationin Cairo? Itisa 
long distance from Alexandria, and the 
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Prime Minister's phrase about Arabi 
Pasha having entirely thrown off the 
mask would seem to show that there is 


great danger. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 


not add anything to what has been said 
on that point by the Prime Minister. 
The attempt to send a force on to Cairo 
would probably cause the very evil we 
wish to avert. We have no reason to 
suppose at the present moment that life 
and property are in danger at Cairo. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are we to 
understand that until yesterday there 
was no machinery in motion at all for 
enforcing the demands of the Western 
Powers, except the sending of the Fleets 
to Alexandria ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: When 
the Papers are presented the hon. Gen- 
tleman will see exactly how the matter 
stands. It is impossible to make a de- 
fence of the Government piecemeal. 
That defence must rest on the Papers 
that are to be laid on the Table. We 
are anxious to present the Papers up to 
this date; but we must have the consent 
of the French Government to this being 
done. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May I ask 
when the Conference is to assemble ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No day 
has been fixed. The first thing is to 
obtain the consent of the Powers. In 
general terms, I may say that it is de- 
sirable to hurry matters on as much as 
possible. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: Are 
we to understand from the hon. Baronet 
that the main object of the Conference 
is to decide about the armed interven- 
tion of Turkey in Egypt; and are we to 
understand from his answer that Eng- 
land and France are not at present in 
accord on that matter ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. The hon. Member must not under- 
stand that. 


INDIA—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
BENGAL. 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If he has now received, 
and will lay upon the Table of the 
House, the Minute of Sir Ashley Eden 
on the Extension of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Bengal; and, if he will com- 
municate to the House, as soon as 
vossible, the nature of the important 
Rpasulution more recently passed by the 


Hr. Justin M' Carthy 
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Governor General in Council at Simla 
on the same subject ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Paper referred to 
appeared to be a letter from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in reply to certain 
queries addressed by the Government of 
India, not only to the Government of 
Bengal, but also to other local govern- 
ments upon certain questions referred to 
in the Resolution published. The Go- 
vernment had not received officially 
either the reply of the Government of 
Bengal, or of the local governments, nor 
had they received in an official shape 
the important Resolution referred to in 
the latter part of the Question. When 
the Papers reached them in a complete 
form there would probably be no objec- 
tion to lay them on the Table of the 
House ; but the Correspondence did not 
appear to have been completed ; and the 
information they possessed was incom- 
plete. He would communicate with his 
right hon. Friend on the subject. 

THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)— 
RICHMOND PARK, 

Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther permission to allow the Guildford 
Coach to pass through Richmond Park | 
has been refused; and, if so, on what 
grounds, seeing that hackney carriages 
however loaded are permitted ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the Park Rules made under 
the Parks Regulation Act of 1872 pro- 
hibited stage coaches, omnibuses, brakes, 
and wagons from entering the Parks; 
all other carriages were admitted. Un- 
der this rule the Guildford Coach was 
excluded. 

Mr. HEALY inquired why an excep- 
tion had recently been made in respect 
to one class of vehicles, and cabs, how- 
ever heavily laden, had been admitted ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that a 
careful examination of the Rule had 
convinced the authorities that the pro- 
hibition of cabs had hitherto been 
illegal, and they had accordingly been 
admitted. The prohibition, however, 
remained with respect to the other 
vehicles he had mentioned. 

Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider the Question? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think it desirable that omnibuses 
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and stage coaches should be permitted 
to enter Richmond Park; and it was 
not, therefore, in his opinion, advisable 
to alter the rules. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1870—CHANGE OF VENUE. 


Mr. M‘OOAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he can state to 
the House to what extent the power 
given to the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench by the Peace Preservation Act of 
1870 to change the venue in the case 
of indictments found in specially pro- 
claimed counties was exercised, and 
what was the proportion of convictions in 
cases so removed as compared with 
those in which the indictments were 
tried in the counties where found? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, that he could not find any 
any record of this power having been 
exercised. 


PARLIAMENT —ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked, 
Would there be a Morning Sitting on 
Friday; and, if not, would the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill be proceeded with in 
the evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there would 
be no Morning Sitting, and the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill would have prece- 
dence. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. MACFARLANE wished to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether, having 
regard to the simple character of the 
Arrears Bill, and the certainty that its 
postponement would lead to a great 
number of evictions, he would consider 
the propriety of taking one or two 
Saturday Sittings for the purpose of 
disposing of it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is hardly open 
to me to entertain that proposal. I very 
distinctly announced the course of Public 
Business, and there has been a general 
acquiescence in the proposed method of 
procedure. I am bound to say that I 
entertain a full confidence that in no 
quarter of the House will there be any 
disposition to discuss either of the Irish 
Bills except in a thoroughly practical 
manner. The Bill relating to crime, 
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although it embraces a considerable 
number of points, does not involve any 
question of yreat intricacy uiring 
protonged discussion. We shall do our 

est to forward it, in order that the 
Arrears Bill may be considered as soon 
as possible. But it is hardly in our 
option, after the declaration already 
made, to entertain the proposal. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether he would consider the 
advisability of making the Arrears of 
Rent Bill applicable to tenants whose 
equity of redemption had expired since 
the date of the Bill? If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not make the Bill appli- 
cable to those persons, he (Mr. Healy) 
would move an Amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a subject 
of great difficulty, upon which, at pre- 
sent, I do not see my way. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
TEACHERS BILL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Seeing 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
in his place, I beg to ask him if he 
would be good enough to take off the 
block he has placed on a very small 
Scotch Bill—the Public Schools (Scot- 
land) Teachers Bill—which is a compro- 
mise arrived at upon a larger Bill by 
the general consent of the Scotch Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: I shall take off the 
block on that Bill. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—DETEN- 
TION OF LETTERS. 


Mr. HEALY (for Mr. Repmonp) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that letters written 
by Mr. Abrahams on the 28th of April, 
the Ist of May, and the 8th of May, 
were detained by the authorities of 
Limerick Prison; whether Mr. Eagar, 
Governor of Limerick Prison, informed 
him no letter whatever written by Mr. 
Abrahams had been detained; and, 
whether prisoners are informed of the 
objectionable passages in letters that are 
detained, and are allowed to score out 
such passages ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): In 
reply to the first Question of the hon. 
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Member, Mr. Abraham’s letters of those 
dates were detained by the Governor of 
Limerick Prison. In reply to the second 
Question, what occurred was this. The 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Red- 
mond) asked me on the 19th of May 
whether the Governor had recently 
detained several letters written by Mr. 
Abrahams without informing him of 
the fact. Having received the following 
telegram from the Prison Board :— 

“Governor of Limerick Prison telegrams 

there is no truth in statement regarding Mr. 
Abraham’s letters,” 
T replied on this telegram that no letters 
had been detained, which appeared to 
me to be the gist of the question, and, 
therefore, governed by the telegram ; 
but it appears that the meaning of the 
telegram was, that they had not been 
detained without informing Mr. Abra- 
hams of the fact. The misapprehension 
arose from the conciseness of the tele- 
gram. To the third Question of the 
hon. Member the answer is, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Mr. HEALY inquired, further, whe- 
ther a Report of the recent inquiry into 
Mr. Eagar’s conduct would be laid on 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was not in a position to answer the 
Question; but even if the Report were 
submitted it would serve no practical 
end, as he ascertained when in Dublin 
that Limerick Prison was now, or would 
very shortly be, without any ‘‘sus- 
pects.” 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Biz 167.] 

(Secretary Sir Witliam Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress 26th May. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
Srzcrat Commission. 
Clause 1 (Special Commission Court). 


Mr. PARNELL said, that in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Dun- 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), he would move 
the Amendment which stood in his name 
—namely, in page 1, line 12, after 
‘* Lieutenant,’”’ insert— 

“And Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten. 
ant conjointly, on sworn information to be 
communicated to Parliament without delay.” 
He wished to point out to the Com- 
mittee that it was most desirable, while 
they had every confidence in the Lord 
Lieutenant personally, that his extreme 
responsibility under this Bill should 
be shared by the Chief Secretary. 
The Lord Lieutenant was not, so to 
speak, responsible to Parliament. Cer- 
tainly he was not responsible to the 
House of Commons. He was not in his 
place in the House of Commons from 
day to day, in the same way that the 
Chief Secretary was ; and, as far as he 
(Mr. Parnell) could see, it was not pos- 
sible for the Lord Lieutenant to attend 
in his place in the other House, so that, 
practically speaking, the action of the 
Lord Lieutenant would not be subjected 
to Parliamentary control, in the ordinary 
sense of having questions directly ad- 
dressed to him. Under those circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Parnell) felt he was en- 
titled to ask that this very grave respon- 
sibility should be shared by the Chief 
Secretary, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who filled the present post and 
who was in his place in the House of 
Commons from day to day should be 
taken into the counsel of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant when these Commissions were 
issued. He (Mr. Parnell), therefore, 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, after the word “ Lieu- 
tenant,” to insert the words ‘‘and Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant conjointly, on 
sworn information to be communicated to Par- 
liament without delay.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Lord Lieutenant was intrusted 
with the power of issuing Commissions 
for the appointment of Special Com- 
missioners as the Representative of the 
Crown, and nobody could be joined with 
him. In England it was the duty of the 
Crown to order such Commissions to be 
issued, and it was now proposed in Ire- 


land that the Lord Lieutenant should 
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order the Commissions to be issued, 
as the direct Representative of the 
Sovereign. In regard to what the hon. 
Member said as to the responsibility 
of the Lord Lieutenant, that responsi- 
bility would certainly not be increased 
by adding to him an officer who was 
really subordinate to him, but who, in 
the House of Commons, was the organ 
and Representative of the policy of the 
Irish Government. He wished to point 
out to the hon. Member and to the Com- 
mittee that, not merely was the Chief 
Secretary responsible for every act done 
by the Lord Lieutenant in this matter, 
but that the whole Government was re- 
sponsible. Every Member of the Go- 
vernment was equally responsible with 
the Lord Lieutenant himself. When it 
was suggested that the Judges should 
be joined to the Lord Lieutenant in the 
exercise of the powers conferred by this 
clause, he had pointed out that their re- 
sponsibility would be much less than 
that of the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
same observation applied to the present 
proposal. Nor was this principle con- 
fined to Irish questions. Take what had 
already occurred that afternoon in refer- 
ence to the affairs of Egypt. The Go- 
vernment, as a whole, were responsible 
for the Foreign Policy of the country, 
and it was not a matter of the slightest 
consequence that the Foreign Secretary 
was not a Member of the House of 
Commons. If anything went wrong in 
connection with the Foreign Policy of 
the country the House of Commons 
would hold the Government responsible 
and would have no hesitation in censur- 
ing them. The responsibility of the 
Government was precisely the same in 
reference to Irish affairs. The Prime 
Minister and all the Members of the 
Cabinet were responsible for the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and if the Honse 
of Commons were dissatisfied with the 
policy of the Lord Lieutenant, they had 
the right to declare their views by Reso- 
lution. The most complete Parliamen- 
tary responsibility existed at the present 
moment, and it would not be increased 
by adding the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant in reference to the issue 
of these Commissions. The responsi- 
bility was, in reality, vested in the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, of whom the Lord 
Lieutenant was only one. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
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Secretary had only dealt with one of the 
points raised by the Amendment. The 
Amendment proposed to associate with 
the Lord Lieutenant— 

“The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant conjointly, on sworn information to be 
communicated to Parliament without delay.” 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
objected to the Chief Secretary being 
associated with the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
jointly, in the issue of the Commission, | 
on the ground that instead of increasing 
it would diminish the responsibility of 
the Lord Lieutenant. There was no 
wish to impair the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; but he thought it was most 
desirable that the Committee should 
have some knowledge of the reasons 
under which the Lord Lieutenant acted. 
It was also desirable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should only act upon sworn in- 
formation. That was the second point 
raised by the Amendment, and the third 
was that the sworn information upon 
which the Lord Lieutenant acted should 
be submitted to Parliament. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had only 
taken one of these points; but it was of 
the utmost importance, if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to act alone, that he should 
only act upon distinct and sworn in- 
formation. He presumed there would be 
no objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept that part of the Amend- 
ment. Then came the question of sub- 
mitting the sworn information to Par- 
liament. Last year the Irish Members 
had a severe struggle with the Govern- 
ment as to the rules of the prisons, and 
the necessity of communicating to Par- 
liament the number of the prisoners ar- 
rested and the charges made against 
them ; and by bringing pressure to bear 
upon the Government, after a refusal on 
their part at first, they induced the Go- 
vernment to give way and concede the 
point. Whatever force there might be 
in the view expressed by the Home 
Secretary that the association of the 
Chief Secretary with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would impair the Viceroy’s autho- 
rity, no such consequence could result 
from requiring the Lord Lieutenant to 
act only on sworn information, and to 
communicate such information to Par- 
liament. It would even be of advan- 
tage to the Lord Lieutenant if, in addi- 
tion to acting upon sworn information, 
he could show that the sworn informa- 
tion was sufficiently strong to justify 
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him in acting upon it. Sworn informa- 
tion would be less likely to lead to care- 
less information. He trusted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
reconsider his refusal to accept the 
Amendment as a whole. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had dwelt upon the only point which 
had been pressed by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). It 
was sufficient at present, he thought, to 
point out that if he had been prepared 
to accept the Amendment, this was not 
the proper place to insert it. The first 

art of the clause down to the end of 
Fine 16 simply authorized the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to direct a Commission to be 
issued for the appointment of Special 
Commissioners, and the question whe- 
ther the Special Commission was to be 
called upon to act in any particular dis- 
trict did not arise until the Committee 
reached lines 24 and 25. It would not 
be brought into action until it appeared 
to the Lord Lieutenant that, in the case 
of any person committed for trial for 
any of the said offences, a just and im- 
partial trial couldbe had. According to 
the ordinary course of law, the Lord 
Lieutenant might by warrant assign to 
any such Court of Special Commissioners 
the duty of sitting at the place named 
in the warrant, &c. The operative part 
of the clause, therefore, only commenced 
with line 24 ; and, therefore, any Amend- 
ment of the kind now proposed would 
be introduced more fitly when that part 
of the clause was reached. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, it had 
already been suggested that the respon- 
sibility intrusted to the Lord Lieutenant 
by the clause should be shared either 
by the Judges or by the Privy Council ; 
but the Home Secretary refused to accept 
either of those proposals, and it was 
now proposed by the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) that the responsi- 
bility should be shared by the Chief 
Secretary. He thought hon. Members 
who supported the Amendment would 
be quite content if the Government 
would consent to share the responsi- 
bility with someone. The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that any 
person who had to complain of the 
action of this exceptional measure in 
the House of Commons should have 
someone with whom to lodge his com- 
plaints—someone who should be respon- 
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sible for the operation of the Act—and 
it was a matter of indifference whether 
the person who was made responsible 
conjointly with the Lord Lieutenant was 
the Home Secretary or the Chief Secre- 
tary, so long as it was someone who 
would be directly responsible in the 
House of Commons. As the clause stood 
now, it was the Lord Lieutenant alone; 
and the Lord Lieutenant was, to a large 
extent, a myth as far as the House of 
Commons was concerned. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would suggest some other 
Minister being a Member of that House, 
he did not think the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork would feel inclined to 
insist upon his Amendment. All they 
wanted was that there should be some- 
one to whom these exceptional powers 
were intrusted to whom they could make 
a direct appeal. 

Mr. MARUM said, he could not see 
what objection could be entertained to 
associating the Lord Lieutenant with 
the Privy Council, or some of the Judges 
of the High Court of Judicature. It 
was not at all reasonable that they 
should require the Lord Lieutenant to 
act upon his own responsibility without 
consulting with anybody; and the only 
object his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had in 
view in wishing to associate the Chief 
Secretary with the Lord Lieutenant was 
to save the Lord Lieutenant from the 
responsibility of acting upon his own 
sole authority. This part of the clause 
related to the issue of the Commission 
in the first instance, and he certainly 
thought it was a matter for serious 
consideration whether the Government 
ought not to associate with the Lord 
Lieutenant some responsible person— 
either the Privy Council, or a Judge, or 
some person of that kind. The objec- 
tion raised to the clause as it stood was 
not a mere technical objection, but a 
very substantial one. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Home Secre- 
tary had stated that this part of the 
clause simply meant that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might appoint a Special Commis- 
sion, and that the Amendment would not 
come in until the second part of the 
clause was reached. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, of course, under this part of the 
clause a Commission would be issued for 
the appointment of a Court of Special 
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Commissioners ; but the Commissioners 
would do nothing until line 25 was 
reached, by which the particular form 
of trial was sanctioned. Or, in other 
words, although three Judges might be 
appointed to act as a Commission, with 
certain forms, the Commission itself 
could no nothing in the particular dis- 
trict in which the crime took place until 
the Lord Lieutenant had arrived at the 
opinion that an ordinary jury trial was 
inadequate. It was only when the Lord 
Lieutenant decided that the ordinary 
law was insufficient to meet the justice 
of the case that the Commission would 
act. It would not be at all necessary to 
assign to the Special Commission any of 
the ordinary jury cases in which no 
failure of justice was anticipated. The 
Commission would exist; but the par- 
ticular cireumstances which would entitle 
it to act would not arise until the Com- 
mittee came to lines 24 and 25. With- 
out those words it would be, in point of 
fact, an inoperative Commission, and it 
could only be made operative by some 
such provision as that contained in lines 
24 and 25. 

Mr. HEALY must say, with all re- 
spect for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that there were operative 
words in the clause before lines 24 and 
25 were reached. Line 15 spoke of 
persons ‘‘charged with any of the fol- 
lowing offences;” and the first part of 
the clause gave power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to commit any such persons—for 
instance, a band of ‘‘ Moonlighters’’—for 
trial in the manner provided by the Act 
—namely, by the Special Commission. 
By the first four lines of the clause the 
Lord Lieutenant obtained power to ap- 
point the Commission, and to send per- 
sons charged with particular offences 
for trial by the Special Commission, 
without the intervention of ajury. He 
wished to know from the Irish Law 
Officers of the Crown whether it was the 
fact that the Lord Lieutenant at the 
present moment had no power to issue 
a Special Commission with a jury? If 
not, by the adoption of the first four 
lines of the clause, the Lord Lieutenant 
would have the power of issuing Special 
Commissions with juries, quite indepen- 
dent of the latter part of the clause. 
There was an Amendment on the Paper 
already which proposed, in line 15, to 
leave out the words ‘charged with,” 
and substitute the words ‘committed 
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for trial for.”” The effect of that Amend- 
ment would be to provide that the only 
ersons who could be tried by the 
pecial Commission were persons who 
must have been regularly put upon 
their trial. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT inti- 
mated that he intended, at the proper 
time, to accept an Amendment to that 
effect. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Lord Lieutenant was empowered at 
the present moment to issue a Special 
Commission to any part of Ireland for 
the purpose of trying criminal offences ; 
but such Commissions were of a very 
different character from those which the 
Lord Lieutenant would be authorized to 
appoint under this Bill. The first part 
of the section under discussion created a 
Court of Commission and mentioned the 
jurisdiction of the Court; and when 
business arose it would, under the war- 
rant of the Lord Lieutenant, be sent 
to the Court, which would only have 
jurisdiction to entertain the cases which 
might be sent up to it. But the Court 
constituted under the clause must try 
without a jury, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not empowered under the 
clause to direct it to try any case 
with ajury. There were ordinary Com- 
missions of Assize twice a-year, and 
it was within the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to issue Special Commissions 
of a similar character for the trial of 
ordinary offences with a jury, at any 
place he might direct, and at any time. 
But with regard to the limited class of 
offences specified in the present Bill, 
there was only a limited jurisdiction 
given to the Lord Lieutenant to send to 
the Special Commission Court under this 
Bill those cases only which came under 
the description contained in the clause, 
and all such cases must be tried by 
the Special Commission without a jury. 
When they came to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the City of Water- 
ford (Mr. Leamy), the Government in- 
tended to accept the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal, in line 15, to leave out “‘ charged 
with,” and insert instead ‘committed 
for trial for.” 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that the 
first two lines of the clause placed the 

ower of issuing Commissions in the 
bends of the Lord Lieutenant solely; 
and all he asked the Government was 
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that they should allow the very import- 
ant responsibility imposed by the clause 
to be shared by some other person, who 
should be a Member of the House of 
Commons. He could well understand 
that a great deal of the popular estima- 
tion in which the Commission was held 
would depend yery much upon its com- 

osition; and he did not think, there- 
ore, that it was too much to ask the 
Government to agree that this very im- 

ortant responsibility should be shared 
by a Commoner. He had no wish in 
the slightest degree to detract from 
Lord Spencer’s capability and fairness 
of mind ; but he submitted that a power 
of this kind, which left one man, and 
that man not a Member of the House of 
Commons, with the power of selecting 
juries of Judges for the trial of persons 
for offences in reference to which death 
sentences were involved, it was not an 
unfair request to make to the Govern- 
ment that the responsibility should be 
shared by the Chief Secretary. Of 
course, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would say 
that the Lord Lieutenant was respon- 
sible to Parliament. Undoubtedly, he 
was responsible to Parliament, but in 
such a way as to render his responsibi- 
lity useless, so far as any power existed 
in the House of Commons of checking 
any cases which might occur under the 
Bill. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would reconsider 
his decision, and would not refuse 
the request which had been made to 
him. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it was 
all very well in that House to talk of 
the responsibility of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant; but to Irish Members, and to the 
Irish people, those words were simply a 
phrase without any meaning whatsoever. 
The Lord Lieutenant, in this, as in other 
cases, had to act upon the information 
of various persons. He had to see with 
the eyes and hear with the ears of other 
people, and it was not an unreasonable 
request that the Committee should ask 
the Lord Lieutenant to enable the House 
of Commons to pass judgment upon the 
information on which His Excellency 
was acting. The Government attempted 
to put them off with the story that the 
Lord Lieutenant was responsible. They 
took that assertion at its true value; 
they knew from long experience that it 
was of no value at all. 
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Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, the ob- 
ject of the clause was to make as public 
as possible the causes for which the Spe- 
cial Commission was to be issued. But 
the Lord Lieutenant being a Member of 
the Cabinet, a Member of the other 
House, and intrusted with the Execu- 
tive duties of the Government in Ire- 
land, there would be great difficulty in 
getting from him the causes which had 
led to the issue of a Special Commis- 
sion. The Chief Secretary was in a 
very different position. He was always 
present in that House; he was not a 
Member of the Cabinet, and it would 
be possible to appeal to him and to re- 
ceive an immediate answer. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) pressed the Amendment, 
he (Mr. Thompson) should certainly vote 
with him. 

Mr. GRAY remarked, that the objec- 
tion which had been raised by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary struck him as being rather a 
technical one. If a Special Commission 
were issued in England it would be 
issued in the name of the Crown, and in 
Ireland it would be issued in the name 
of Her Majesty’s Representative. If 
the Amendment were put in the precise 
words in which it stood, the responsibi- 
lity would be shared by the Chief Secre- 
tary; but if it were modified, so as to 
say that the Lord Lieutenant was acting 
with, or by the advice of, the Chief Se- 
cretary, the purely technical point on 
which the objection of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was based would 
be avoided, and the responsibility would 
still be shared by a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who would be able 
to answer, in his place in the House of 
Commons, which was the real point 
aimed at in the Amendment. It was 
certainly desirable that there should be 
some person in that House who would 
be responsible for the issue of any Com- 
mission, and be able to explain the rea- 
sons why it had been tes He hoped 
the Government would give way, and 
that they would consent to sharé the re- 
sponsibility in some way. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked, that the technical portion of 
the objection might easily be got over; 
but the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) raised by his Amend- 
ment an objection to the principle of the 
clause. The principle of the clause was 
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that the Lord Lieutenant should be re- 
sponsible for the issue of all Special 
Commissions; but the principle of the 
Amendment was that the Chief Secre- 
tary, or some other person, should divide 
the responsibility with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It was the principle of the 
Amendment which he found himself im- 
possible to accept. He certainly thought 
that, in a matter of this extraordinary 
and difficult character, a double respon- 
sibility, above all things, should be 
avoided. There must be one person, 
who should be solely responsible in cases 
of this kind. Suppose two persons were 
made responsible, and a difference of 
opinion arose between them, who was to 
revail? Take acase in which the Lord 
Fisatenant was of opinion that a Spe- 
cial Commission should issue, and the 


Chief Secretary thought that it should |, 


not. In such a case, who was to pre- 
vail? [{Mr. Hearty: The law.] Ina 
difference of that nature it was totally 
impossible that both could prevail ; and, 
therefore, the principle of a divided re- 
sponsibility could not be entertained at 
all. The hon. Member said it would be 
impossible to call anyone to account for 
what was done unless the responsibility 
were shared with a Member of the Go- 
vernment, who had a seat in the House 
of Commons. It occurred to him (Sir 
William Harcourt) that the Chief Se- 
cretary was, and always had been, 
sufficiently called to account in that 
House for all the actions of the Exo- 
cutive Government in Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary was subordinate to the 
Lord Lieutenant ; but hon. Members 
experienced no difficulty in asking him 
to defend, and in calling him to ac- 
count for, the acts of the Irish Executive, 
and acts over which it was impossible 
that at present he could exercise any 
vetoing power. He was, nevertheless, 
freely called to account, and hon. Mem- 
bers would continue to call him to ac- 
count, for the manner in which the 
powers conferred by the present Bill 
were exercised. The fact that the Lord 
Lieutenant did not possess a seat in the 
House of Commons had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. It afforded 
no more ground for objection than the 
fact that the Foreign Secretary had no 
seat in the House of Commons. No- 
body ever thought of raising an objec- 
tion that the House of Commons had no 
control over the Foreign Affairs of the 
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country, because the Foreign Secretary 
did not possess aseat in that House. If the 
House disproved of the Foreign Policy of 
the Foreign Secretary, they at once pro- 
posed a Vote of Censure upon the Go- 
vernment of which the Foreign Secre- 
tary was a Member; and the Govern- 
ment, who were responsible for every 
act of the Foreign Minister, were just 
as much responsible for every act of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Of course, the Chief 
Secretary would always be able in the 
House of Commons to answer any Ques- 
tion as to what might be done, and to 
give any justification which the Lord 
Lieutenant desired to give for his acts. 
In the last resort, the responsibility for 
the acts of the Lord Lieutenant was the 
undivided responsibility of the Ministers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary was this— 
that it possibly might occur that the 
Lord Lieutenant would be in favour of 
the issue of a Special Commission, 
whereas the Chief Secretary might not 
be in favour of it. If that was the case, 
and there was likely to be any difference 
of opinion as to the propriety of exercis- 
ing the exceptional powers conferred by 
the Bill, the Government could scarcely 
desire that the Lord Lieutenant should 
put them in force. It was not too much 
to ask, when such great and extraordi- 
nary powers were to be conferred, that 
the two Gentlemen who, whether techni- 
cally or not, were practically responsible 
for the Government of Ireland—namely, 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Se- 
cretary, should be at least united in 
thinking that a Special Commission 
ought to issue in any particular case. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
thought that any exceptional powers of 
this nature had always been exercised 
in Ireland under the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council. The Privy 
Council in Ireland was a National Insti- 
tution possessing legal knowledge. It was 
a Consultative Council comprising Lords 
Lieutenants of counties and many other 
eminent persons intimately acquainted 
with the habits, occupation, and feelings 
of the community; and capable there- 
fore of giving the prompt and practical 
advice which new occasions might re- 
quire. In his view, it was not at 
all a test of the goodness or bad- 
ness of the direction of this clause as 
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to how it should be carried into exe- 
cution. What was far more important 
in his mind, was that it should be 
wisely, and discreetly, and deliberately 
exercised by the person in chief autho- 
rity, and it was usually the case that an 
Irish Viceroy had a Consultative Local 
Council. He had himself seen a man 
in that Office, who he had concurred 
with a multitude of people in thinking 
very unsuited for it; and if any future 
Viceroy were similarly unsuitable, there 
was all the more reason why he should 
have the benefit, before he committed 
any grave mistake even in the ordinary 
performance of his duty, of the consult&- 
tive advice of those most acquainted 
with the local affairs of the country. 
What objection, then, could there be on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to insert in the clause the words, ‘‘ by 
and with the advice of the Privy Council 
of Ireland?’’ Perhaps some hon. Mem- 
bers might recollect what was once 
said by a great functionary in Ireland, 
in times that were not very dissimilar to 
those which existed at present. When 
the Viceroy asked in the Council what 
was the best thing to be done under the 
extraordinary circumstances which pre- 
vailed, and the newly-imported English 
Chancellor suggested that they should 
call out the posse comitatus, the Chief 
Baron, with a sardonic smile, observed— 
‘* When you have been a little longer in 
the country you will know that our great 
difficulty is to keep the posse comitatus 
at home.” He (Mr. Torrens) thought 
they ought be prepared to cultivate and 
countenance whatever confidence still 
remained in that unhappy country; and, 
instead of carrying out these great and 
exceptional powers upon the mere tpse 
dizit of the Viceroy, they should provide 
that nothing should be done without the 
advice of men of reputation, rank, and 
property in Ireland. He was surprised 
to hear the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary say that an 
analogous case in England was the issue 
of a Special Commission by the Queen. 
The Queen was never supposed to do 
any act except through her Ministers. 
The Ministers acted responsibly to Parlia- 
ment, and when any special act was done 
the House of Commons were made ac- 
quainted with the reasons why it was 
done. If any questionable act were 
committed in this country, the House of 
Commons looked to the Home Secretary 
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for an explanation, held him account- 
able, and made his life miserable until 
he had afforded full satisfaction. They 
were now engaged in establishing a new 
Court in Ireland for the trial of offences, 
which was unprecedented in law, and 
unprecedented in the Constitution of 
the country; and in such a state of 
circumstances the consultative advice of 
the Council, by and with whose consent 
the Lord Lieutenant would act, would 
be of the greatest service to the adminis- 
tration of Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN wished to point out, 
before the discussion proceeded further, 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens) had been speaking to an 
Amendment which was not before the 
Committee. The Amendment was not 
that the Privy Council, but that the 
Chief Secretary should be conjoined with 
the Lord Lieutenant in issuing Special 
Commissions. 

Mr. MARUM said, he wished to call 
attention to the 20th section of the Bill, 
which said that— 


“The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council in Ireland, may from 
time to time, when it appears to him necessary 
for the prevention of crime and outrage, by 
proclamation declare the provisions of this Act 
which relate to proclaimed districts or any of 
those provisions to be in force within any speci- 
fied part of Ireland as from the date of the 
proclamation, or any later date specified in the 
proclamation; and the provisions of this Act 
which are mentioned in the proclamation shall 
after the said date be in force within such 
specified part of Ireland, and that pert of Ire- 
land shall be a proclaimed district within the 
meaning of the provisions so mentioned. The 
proclamation shall provide for the manner of 
the promulgation thereof.”” 


He quoted this section in order to show 
that any objection as to a possible 
collision between the Lord Lieutenant 
and any other person who might be 
associated with him, was just as likely 
to occur under the provisions of the 20th 
section, which associated the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the Privy Council, as under 
any part of the Bill. He, certainly, did 
not see why the same kind of thing 
should not be done in reference to the 
origination of the Commission. The 
20th section related to the proclamation 
of districts, which proclamation would 
bring into operation the other portion 
of the Act with regard to strangers and 
aliens being out of their homes within 
the Curfew hours. In that case, the sole 
power was not given to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant; but he was required to act b 
and with the advice of the Privy Council. 
The framers of the Act, therefore, plainly 
showed that it was inconsistent, but rea- 
sonable, that the Privy Council should 
be associated with the Lord Lieutenant 
in reference to the proclamation of dis- 
tricts; and he did not see on what prin- 
ciple they could allow the Privy Council 
to divide the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in one case, and deny it to them 
in reference to the constitution of the 
Court. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that the 
Home Secretary, when he last addressed 
the Committee, appeared to be dealing 
with one particular Lord Lieutenant and 
one particular Chief Secretary, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
of the Chief Secretary as being sub- 
ordinate to the Lord Lieutenant. That 
was not the actual fact. The Chief 
Secretary was not subordinate, and it 
must be borne in mind that in this Bill 
they were not dealing with the particular 
right hon. Gentleman who happened at 
present to hold the Office of Chief Secre- 
tary,or with His Excellency Lord Spencer, 
but with the Chief Secretary and Lord 
Lieutenant responsible now and to come. 
The present Lord Lieutenant might re- 
tain, and the present Chief Secretary 
might be promoted to a seat in the Cabi- 
net, in which case he could not be at all 
described as subordinate to the Lord 
Lieutenant. They all knew that the 
Lord Lieutenant spent most of his time 
in Ireland. The person they had to 
deal with was the right hon. Gentleman 
who happened to sit on the Treasury 
Bench as Chief Secretary. He had no 
wish to be disrespectful to the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster); but it was well known that 
that right hon. Gentleman, when he held 
the Office of Chief Secretary, had a seat 
in the Cabinet, while Lord Cowper, who 
was the Lord Lieutenant, was not a 
Cabinet Minister. The consequence was 
that Lord Cowper was always described 
as a Deputy Lord Lieutenant, and a 
cypher. He wished to point out that a 
day might come when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might resign, and the present 
holder of the Office of Chief Secretary 
might become a Cabinet Minister, which 
he thought would be a very desirable 
thing. Then they would be placed in 
this dilemma, that the Lord Lieutenant 
would have the sole and undivided 
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responsibility, and a Cabinet Minister 
would be looked upon as being sub- 
ordinate to him, although he (Mr. 
Healy) respectfully submitted that that 
never could be the case. The Chairman 
had ruled that it would be out of Order, 
in the discussion raised upon the present 
Amendment, to introduce the question of 
the Privy Conncil. He quite agreed that 
it would not be in Order to raise that 
question upon the present Amendment ; 
but he thought they ought to be per- 
mitted to illustrate their argument by 
referring to it, in order to show the de- 
sirability of associating somebody with 
the Lord Lieutenant. If all reference 
to it were excluded from the present 
discussion, the only effect would be that 
when the present Amendment was dis- 
posed of, another Amendment would be 
moved, directly raising that point. He 
trusted he would be permitted to say 
that the reason why the Privy Council 
were introduced in the 20th clause, and 
not in the 1st, was that the Privy Coun- 
cil consisted almost entirely of Judges ; 
and they had already strongly protested 
against the provisions of the Bill re- 
ferring to the constitution of the Court 
and abolishing trial by jury. There- 
fore, it was not proposed to associate the 
Judges with the Lord Lieutenant in re- 
gard to the constitution of the Court; but 
he hoped the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens) would insist upon his 
views being embodied in the Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
thehon. Memberfor Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
had referred to the use of the word ‘“‘sub- 
ordinate ’’ as applied to the Chief Secre- 
tary. Itwas certainly not a proper phrase 
to use. Abetter phrase would be that the 
Chief Secretary was the Parliamentary 
Representative of the Lord Lieutenant. 
That was a much more correct phrase 
than any which contained the word 
‘‘subordinate.’”’ He would not enter into 
the other comments of the hon. Member, 
especially in regard to the proposal of his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Torrens) 
as to the association of the Privy Council 
with the Lord Lieutenant in the pro- 
clamation of districts. All he could say 
was that if the argument addressed to 
the Committee was well founded, the in- 
troduction of the Privy Council into the 
matter would totally defeat the object of 
the clause. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that in 
the previous discussion the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary spoke of the Chief Secretary as 
the subordinate of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
now said that the Chief Secretary was 
the Parliamentary Representative of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and it was because the 
right hon. Gentleman was the Parlia- 
mentary Representative of the Lord 
Lieutenant that the Irish Members 
wanted to have him present in the House 
of Commons to defend the policy for 
which he himself was responsible. As 
the matter stood at present, they had a 
man initiating a policy without being 
subject to any discussion of that policy 
in the House of Commons. If the Chief 
Secretary were associated with the Lord 
Lieutenant he would have to defend the 
policy of the Executive Government in 

eland, and the House of Commons 
would be afforded a proper opportunity 
of discussing it. 

Mr. FIRTH pointed out that the im- 

ortant part of the clause was contained 
in the end of it, which provided that the 
Lord Lieutenant might by warrant as- 
sign to the Special Commission Court the 
duty of sitting, hearing, and determining, 
according to law, a charge made against 
any person committed for trial and 
named in the warrant. The mere issue 
of the writ for the appointment of the 
Special Commission was a formal mat- 
ter ; but when they came to the second 
part of the clause, which declared that 
whenever it appeared to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that in the case of a person com- 
mitted for trial for any of the offences 
enumerated, a just and impartial trial 
could not be had according to the ordi- 
nary course of law, a Special Court was 
to be appointed, then the clause became 
much more important; and when they 
reached that part of the Bill he proposed 
to move an Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY observed that, in a time 
of great excitement in Ireland, if the 
Government were of opinion that trea- 
sonable practices were being resorted to, 
and they were) anxious to put them 
down, the Lord Lieutenant might ap- 
point a Commission of Judges favourable 
to the views of the Government, and 
whose opinions would be well known to 
be in opposition to the agitation that 
was taking place. Ifthe writ was merely 
issued to the Court, and the election of 
Judges was left to the Court itself, there 
would be far less objection than to the 
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proposal now made to give the entire 
ower and responsibility to the Lord 
ieutenant. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the discussion was rather one of 
words than of substance. It was clear 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
whoever he was, could not hold Office 
for a day without approving the policy 
which he had to carry out. He would 
be altogether wanting in self-respect if, 
not approving of an act of this kind, he 
still continued to hold Office. It might, 
therefore, be fairly considered that the 
Chief Secretary must necessarily be re- 
sponsible for every act done by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN remarked that, if it 
were a mere matter of phrase, he did not 
see why the Government should not give 
way. One of the most devoted of their 
own supporters had suggested that it 
was a mere contest about words; and 
if that were really the case, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
was very ill-advised in persisting in his 
opposition to the Amendment. What 
did the Amendment amount to? It was 
simply that the Chief Secretary should 
be associated with the Lord Lieutenant 
and responsible to Parliament for the 
propriety of the creation, from time to 
time, of these Special Commissioners 
Courts. The Chief Secretary must ne- 
cessarily be a Member of that House, 
and thus an additional control and safe- 
guard would beconferred. ‘What disad- 
vantage was there in yielding to the 
Amendment? There was scarcely likely 
to be any disagreement between the 
Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Did the Government distrust 
the Chief Secretary? Was the only 
person they could repose any confi- 
dence in in Ireland at present the Lord 
Lieutenant? Was the Bill based upon 
this, that the sole and arbitrary power 
of carrying out the provisions of the Act 
was to be vested in the Lord Lieuten- 
ant? They had already shown, by the 
way they had drawn the Bill, that they 
placed no confidence in the force of pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland or in their own 
judgment ; and now they were showing 
that they had very little confidence in- 
deed in their own Chief Secretary. He 
appealed to them not to prolong the dis- 
cussion upon the Bill about a matter 
which was conceded by speakers in 
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favour of the Government themselves to 
be a mere technical matter and one of 
form only. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in Ireland was the head of the 
Irish Executive and a Member of the 
Cabinet. If he, in the discharge of his 
Executive duties as Lord Lieutenant, 
directed a Commission to issue, not only 
was the Chief Secretary bound to defend 
him, but every man on the Treasury 
Bench was equally bound to defend him. 
The effect of the Amendment would be 
to weaken the responsibility of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and not to increase it; and 
he thought the House would be in a 
better position to criticize the action of 
the Government under the Bill as it 
stood than it would be if the Amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. HEALY said, the argument of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
was entirely based upon the fact that 
the Lord Lieutenant was Lord Spencer. 
Sows Grsson: No.] The right hon. and 
earned Gentleman certainly said that 
the Lord Lieutenant was a Member of 
the Cabinet. But this Bill was to ex- 
tend over a period of three years, and if 
Lord Spencer resigned, the next Lord 
Lieutenant might not be a Member of 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. GIBSON: The Lord Lieutenant 
is always at the head of the Irish Exe- 
cutive. 

Mr. HEALY said, that was not the 

int raised by the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman; but he had dis- 
tinctly stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
was a Member of the Cabinet. No 
doubt that was so at present, but it 
might not be the case throughout the 
whole three years that it was proposed 
the Bill should last. The momma of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
the observations of many Members who 
had supported the view of the Govern- 
ment, were based upon the fact that the 
LordLieutenant was the Right Hon.John 
Poyntz Spencer, and nobody else. If it 
was necessary that the Lord Lieutenant 
should be a Member of the Cabinet, 
then let the Government confine the 
clause to Lord Spencer. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, it struck him that the discussion 
was really one on the difference ‘ ’twixt 
tweedledum and tweedledve.” The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was one with 
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which every man must naturally sym- 
pathize—namely, that there should be 
the utmost publicity in regard to the 
exercise of the important functions con- 
ferred by the Bill on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. That was an object in which, 
speaking for himself, he should entirely 
concur; but what he asked himself was 
whether, supposing that the Amend- 
ment were carried, there would really be 
any difference in the law. He had 
listened attentively to the discussion, 
and having heard the views of the 
various high authorities who had ad- 
dressed the Committee, he failed to see 
that by adopting the Amendment they 
would, in reality, be altering anything. 
An hon. Friend behind him took an in- 
dependent line in regard to Irish ques- 
tions, and drew a distinction between 
a Minister who was in the Cabinet and 
a Minister who was not. Now, that was 
a distinction which was not known to 
the Constitution. The House of Com- 
mons knew nothing whatever about a 
Cabinet, and when a Minister went 
down to the House to represent a par- 
ticular Department, whether he was in 
the Cabinet or not, whether he was a 
Secretary of State or an Under Secretary 
of State, he was just as much respon- 
sible to Parliament in either position. 
But in this case there was a special rea- 
son for not adopting the Amendment. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) was 
not the Chief Secretary for Ireland, but 
merely the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He was the alter ego of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and to all intents 
and purposes he was the same person as 
the Lord Lieutenant. Were they then 
obtaining anything by pressing the 
Amendment upon the acceptance of the 
Government? It became a mere ques- 
tion of form, and there was no doubt 
whatever that upon the question of 
form the Government were perfectly in 
the right in rejecting the Amendment. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he remembered 
the discussion that took place last Ses- 
sion on the proposal to associate the 
Privy Council with the Lord Lieutenant, 
and upon the necessity of having sworn 
information upon which to justify in 
Parliament the action of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He would refer the Committee 
tothe celebrated letter of Lord Clarendon 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended in 1848. In that letter, Lord 
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Clarendon stated that he never kept a 
man in confinement under that. Act 
without having sworn information to 
justify him. The Act was administered 
stringently, but it left no bitter memories 
behind. Last year they allowed the 
Lord Lieutenant, on his own authority,to 
arrest a man on reasonable suspicion, 
and without a sworn information, and as 
long as they lived bitter memories of the 
administration and of the unfair opera- 
tion of that Act would remain behind. 
How was it that the Act of 1881 had 
left so many and such bitter memories 
when the Act of 1848 had left no evil 
memories whatever? It was because in 
1848 arbitrary power to act was not con- 
ferred upon the Lord Lieutenant; but 
he was unable to act except upon sworn 
information. He would venture to sug- 
gest, as an Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment, that they should leave out 
the first word ‘‘ and,” and insert 

“ By and with the advice of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant on sworn infor- 
mation, to be communicated to Parliament from 
time to time as the Act may direct.”’ 


It was not, as the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) asserted, a 
question ‘’twixt tweedledum and twee- 
dledee,” but a matter of safeguard. It 
should be remembered that they were 
doing away with the Constitution of Ire- 
land; and if the Chief Secretary was 
the alter ego of the Lord Lieutenant, 
’ they were not asking for any extreme 
measure, but for a very mild amend- 
ment of the clause indeed. As to the 

roposal to leave the matter to the Privy 

ouncil, he thought it would be absurd 
to give to the Privy Council—which 
consisted mainly of Judges—the power 
of ordering a Special Commission to 
issue. In point of fact, as the trials 
went on, there would be no Privy Voun- 
cil and no Judge left who could be sent 
out upon a Commission. He intended 
to propose, in another part of the Bill, 
to take away from the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of selecting the Judges, and 
to give it to the three courageous Judges, 
the three Barons of the Exchequer, who 
had so energetically protested against 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mz. T. D. SULLIVAN remarked, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) said he did not under- 


stand the fears which had been ex- 
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pressed. But the Irish Members under- 
stood them very well, and they desired 
to place whatever check they possibly 
could upon the despotism of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant would 
be able, if the Bill passed in its present 
shape, to send out, of his own sweet 
will, a Hanging Commission, which 
would sweep over the length and 
breadth of Ireland, or whatever part of 
Ireland he chose to select as the sphere 
of operations of the new tribunal. It 
was not unreasonable, therefore, to re- 
quire that an individual, armed with 
such exceptional powers, should inform 
the House of Commons on what evi- 
dence or sworn information he was 
acting. The power was not only a new 
one, but a very serious and a very im- 
portant one; and he thought they were 
raising an intelligible issue when they 
sought to impose this check upon the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—-Ayes 28; 
Noes 162: Majority 134.—(Div. List, 
No. 102.) 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is one which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), who proposes to limit the opera- 
tion of the clause to certain ‘‘ counties 
named in the Schedule.” Now, there 
is no such Schedule proposed to be in- 
serted. It is, therefore, incompetent for 
the hon. Member to move the Amend- 
ment, as it is incomplete, and it cannot 
be put. The next Amendment, which 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), is complete in 
itself, and can be proposed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to ex- 
plain, upon the point of Order, that 
there were certain districts in Ireland, 
in the Province of Ulster, which were 
considered to be exceptionally free from 
crimes of an agrarian character ; and he 
had placed the Amendment on the Paper 
with the view of inducing the Govern- 
ment to state what limit they intended 
to place upon the area to which the Bill 
would apply. He presumed that there 
would be a Schedule. 

Ture CHAIRMAN : The question was 
considered last year, and an Amend- 
ment in the same sense was ruled to be 
incomplete, 
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Mr. HEALY said, he would not press 
the point ; but in the absence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) he would move the next Amend- 
ment, which stood in his hon. Friend’s 
name. That Amendment was to insert 
after the word ‘‘ may,” in line 12, the 
words— 

‘‘ By public proclamation, which shall specify 
the counties and districts in Ireland over which 
the Special Commission Court shall have juris- 
diction.”’ 

The object of his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment was to provide that the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the passing of the Act, 
should issue a proclamation stating the 
articular counties and districts in Ire- 
and to which the Act was to apply. 
For instance, it was desirable to know 
whether in Ulster, the town of Belfast, 
the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, and Donegal, were to be 
included in the proclamation? He de- 
sired to have from the Government a 
statement as to the particular regions 
or areas over which they claimed that 
trial by jury had been a failure. It 
was too much the habit of the Govern- 
ment to make a general allegation. 
They had been in the habit of telling 
the House—and the statement was re- 
peated in all the English newspapers— 
that there had been a failure of trial by 
jury; but the Government had never con- 
descended to descend to particulars. He 
asked them now to tell the Committee 
where this failure of justice had taken 
place. He could understand that if it 
were simply a local disease the remedy 
also should be local; but the claim now 
made on behalf of the Government 
extended over the entire length and 
breadth of Ireland, and what he wanted 
to get at was, the precise area in which, 
in the opinion of the Government, there 
had been a failure of justice. He could 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary saying— 
“Tt is quite true that it is only in par- 
ticular districts that this failure occurs ; 
but it is possible that the disease may 
spread over the entire country.” But, 
nevertheless, the Government were al- 
ways alleging that there was at least one 
quarter of Ireland which was safe, and 
in which the people were loyal to the 
British Constitution. That portion of 
Ireland was Ulster, and he, therefore, re- 
spectfully asked the Government if they 
were going, by this Bill, to place the 
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Province of Ulster under the ban of 
disloyalty, as being a district where 
trial by jury had been a failure? What 
would bethe effect of refusing an Amend- 
ment of this character? He asked the 
Government to give the Committee some 
distinct statement as to where trial by 
jury in Ireland had failed. For his 
own part, he denied that trial by jury 
had failed, and he asserted that in the 
large majority of cases in which there 
had been an acquittal or a disagreement 
the evidence which had been brought 
before the jury had been insufficient to 
warrant the conviction of the accused 
persons. If there had been any failure 
at all, it had been entirely a failure of 
evidence, and a failure on the part of 
the Government to bring the real crimi- 
nals to justice. There had been no 
failure of the jury to convict when the 
weight of evidence would have justified 
a conviction. The failure was altogether 
in the police system. Surely, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was ac- 
quainted with the centres and areas 
over which the Government claimed that 
trial by jury had been a failure. Let 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
inform the Committee what those areas 
were ; the Committee would then be able 
to analyze his statement. But if he 
asserted that over the entire range of 
judicial proceedings in Ireland there had 
been a failure, that might be a very con- 
venient course for him to take; but it 
was no answer to the assertion of the 
Irish Members that there had been 
such a failure at all. He trusted that the 
Government, by accepting the Amend- 
ment, would give some indication that 
they did not wish to apply the provisions 
of the Bill to the whole of Ireland, and 
he further trusted that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would be able to make a statement 
that would be satisfactory to the Irish 
Members. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, after ‘“‘ may,” insert “ by 
public proclamation, which shall specify the 
counties and districts in Ireland over which the 
Special Commission Court shall have jurisdic- 
tion.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was certainly not the intention nor the 
expectation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment that the jurisdiction to be created 
by the Bill should apply to the whole 
of Ireland. Indeed, he hoped that it 
would not apply to the greater part 
or to any large portion of Ireland; 
but as to what part of Ireland it 
should or should not apply to, that 
was a matter which must vary from day 
to day. If the condition improved the 
area would get less; and if the con- 
dition got worse then the area would 
become greater. The very essence of 
that jurisdiction was that it should not 
be stereotyped by the Bill, or even by a 
proclamation. Nor would the issue of 
the proclamation define what the hon. 
Member desired; because, if the Go- 
vernment were compelled to define the 
limits of the operation of the Bill under 
the proclamation, they would not be safe 
unless they proclaimed almost the whole 
of Ireland, because it would not be de- 
sirable to extend the jurisdiction to a 
particular place after a crime had been 
committed there. Take the case of a 
murder like that which occurred the 
other day. Suppose the place were in 
a proclaimed district. Then, in order 
to bring it within the operation of this 
Bill, it would be necessary to make the 
oe err pro ad hoc after the murder 

ad been committed. He did not think 
that that would be at all. desirable. 
They must proclaim not individual places 
alone, but the whole district. They 
could, as the Bill stood, limit the area 
to which it was applied actually to 
the places in which individual murders 
or crimes were committed; but if the 
Amendment were adopted, the Govern- 
ment would not be safe unless they pro- 
claimed very large and extensive dis- 
tricts all over Ireland. But, in point of 
fact, what the hon. Gentleman desired 
would actually occur under the Bill. 
The Bill would only be applied to cases 
in which it was found necessary to apply 
it. Ifthe Amendment were adopted, it 
would drive the Government, in order 
that they might meet contingencies that 
might arise in future, to proclaim much 
more extensive districts than those which 
under the Bill it would be found neces- 
sary to proclaim. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose to a point 
of Order. He apprehended that the 
Amendment could scarcely be put in its 
present form, because it spoke of a 
‘* Special Commission Court,” whereas 
no such expression yet occurred in the 
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Bill, and would not come in until they 
reached lines 27 and 28. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, as regarded 
the point of Order, any difficulty of the 
kind referred to might easily be avoided 
by the insertion of further words. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment was quite in Order. ‘Special 
Commission Court”’ was the short title 
of the clause itself, and though that does 
not form part of a Bill, the same expres- 
sion was used in different parts of the 
Bill, and it was not out of Order to refer 
to it in that way. 

Mr. MARUM said, the object of the 
Amendment was to limit the operation 
of the Commission. He admitted that 
there was a difficulty in dealing with that 
question at that stage of the Bill. A 
subsequent section, Clause 22, provided 
that— 


‘Subject to the provisions of this Act, and 
for the purpose of the trial of any person 
charged before them, a Special Commission 
Court shall have all the powers and jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ire. 
land.” 


In the second place, it was to have— 
‘The same powers and jurisdiction as if it 
were a court of oyer and terminer ;”’ 
and, in the third place, the same powers 
as— 
“A court of gaol delivery, trying with a jury 
an offender indicted before such court ;" 
and, lastly— 


‘*All the powers of a petty jury at such 
court.”’ 


It might be difficult, until that question 
came on for regular discussion, to adopt 
this Amendment; but he took it that the 
only object of the Amendment was to 
limit the operations of the Court to cer- 
tain districts. 

Mr. GRAY confessed that he did not 
attach any particular importance to this 
Amendment; but he did attach consider- 
able importance to the declaration of 
opinion it had elicited from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that he considered it 
most undesirable that a proclamation 
should issue in reference to a crime 
which had already been committed. If 
that was his deliberate opinion, he (Mr. 
Gray) was sure that when the question 
came on for debate he would recognize 
the undesirability of trying crimes al- 
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which had not yet been issued. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to restrict the 
proclamation to crimes committed after 
the passing of the Bill; because it would 
be impossible to draw a distinction be- 
tween the two cases of trying a crime 
committed after the passing of the Bill 
and trying a crime committed prior to the 
issue of the proclamation. If it was un- 
desirable in one case, it was much more 
undesirable to try a crime committed be- 
fore there was any possibility of issuing 
a proclamation. He hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not forget in the future dis- 
cussion of the Bill the clear opinion he 
had given utterance to on this particular 
occasion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought that it 
would be wise to accept the Amendment, 
if only to remove an impression which 
might be an erroneous one. While the 
Bill took power to select the Judges, 
there was an impression that this part 
of the measure might place in the hands 
of the Government the power of select- 
ing prisoners. Take the case of the 
county of Louth. They could not go to 
the county of Louth, because there was 
a state of tranquillity in that county ; 
and were they, then, to issue a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of selecting pri- 
soners from that county? The clause 
spoke of— 

“ The duty of sitting at the place named in the 
warrant, and of there, without a jury, hearing 
and determining, according to law, the charge 


made against the person so committed for trial 
and named in the warrant.” 


The real objection of the Government to 
accept the Amendment would be that if 
they proclaimed any county in Ireland 
they might be obliged to try as pri- 
soners all persons who might have com- 
mitted any one of the six classes of 
offences specified in the clause. If they 
did not do that they would be able to 
point out or select or ‘“‘spot’”’ the 
men they wanted to have convicted. 
There were only certain persons that 
they wished to try and convict under 
this Bill. It was, therefore, desirable 
that districts in which these crimes did 
not occur should be protected, and that 
the Government should not take power 
not merely to select the Judges, but to 
select and ‘‘spot’’ the prisoners who 
were to be tried. 

Mr. HEALY said, the statement 
which had been made by the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary was a very important one. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that it was not for offences that had 
been committed that he refused to re- 
strict the Bill, but for offences that 
might have to come. He wished to ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to remember what would be the fate of 
all the districts in Ireland which were 
not proclaimed ad hoc. Would it not 
be an intimation to the jurymen of such 
districts that if they did not do their 
duty in what he considered to be a proper 
manner the Lord Lieutenant would 
issue a Commission. He (Mr. Healy) 
was rather alarmed at the prospect the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman held 
out to them. He presumed that it 
would be possible under the Bill for 
the Lord Lieutenant to issue a Special 
Commission for the county of Cork and 
to sweep into it every criminal from the 
Giant’s Causeway down to Cape Clear. 
That was what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman distinctly stated to 
be possible. The 22nd clause of the Bill 
stated that— 

‘* Commissions under this Act constituting a 
Special Commission Court should be in the pre- 
scribed form and be issued in the prescribed 
manner.”’ 

He should like to know what the Go- 
vernment view of that clause was? Did 
they intend that the Lord Lieutenant 
should proclaim certain districts imme- 
diately he had obtained that power? 
[Sir Wim Harcourt: No.} The 
Government did not. A man had a 
natural right to trial by jury where an 
offence had been committed ; but if this 
Bill passed in its present shape any 
man charged with an offence might be 
brought down to the county of Cork, 
hundreds of miles from the place where 
the crime was committed, simply that he 
might be tried by a Special Commission 
in order to suit the whim of the Exe- 
cutive. The Government might say that 
they did not intend anything of the 
kind; but he wanted to have an assur- 
ance that such a thing could not happen. 
Until he was himself put upon his trial 
for a Whiteboy offence such a thing had 
never been known as a bail case being 
brought before a Winter Assize. But 
the Government made an inroad upon 
the ordinary course of procedure and 
tried him before a Winter Assize for an 
offence for which he was bailed. There 
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might be similar inroads upon the regu- 
larly understood practice under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. Persons they had 
never seen and never heard of—some 
little clique in Dublin—might obtain an 
order for a Special Commission to issue 
under this Bill for the simple purpose of 
trying offences which were alleged to 
have been committed a great distance 
away. They could not forget what had 
been done under the Act of last year. 
It was not ancient history. It was well 
known that the Government obtained 
the Act for the purpose of attacking cer- 
tain persons—‘“ village ruffians” they 
were called—but not being able to find 
persons who came within that category, 
they used the provisions of the Act for 
the purpose of attacking quite a different 
class of persons. The 22nd section of the 
Bill provided that— 

‘* Commissions under this Act constituting a 
Special Commission Court shall be in the pre- 
scribed form and be issued in the prescribed 
manner.” 


Prevention of Crime 


Would the issue of a warrant in a pre- 
scribed form and in a prescribed manner 
give information as to the area within 
which the operations of the Commission 
were to be confined? If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary objected to the Amendment as a 
whole, would he accept the words “ by 
public proclamation,” leaving out all 
the rest? If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do that it would 
modify the objection entertained to the 
clause as it now stood, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
able to widen the area later on for ad 
hoe purposes. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member had asked the Govern- 
ment to state exactiy what they meant by 
this clause. He thought that was a very 
fair demand, and he would state exactly 
what it was intended to meet, and why 
he thought the Amendment would defeat 
the object the Government had in view. 
The object of the clause was to punish 
erime and to deter a person who was likely 
to commit a crime by the certainty that 
he would be punished. What was re- 
garded as a very important matter now 
was that the murderer went from one 
county to another. He was very often 
transferred from one county to another in 
order to commit a murder or an outrage, 
and he had a good chance of escaping 
punishment if he could get a single indi- 
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vidual upon the jury by whom he was 
tried who was inclined to let him off, 
That greatly encouraged murder, and in 
order to get rid of that encouragement 
it was absolutely necessary the Govern- 
ment should be able to show such an 
individual that they had the power of 
securing the execution of justice against 
him by the formation of a fair and im- 
partial tribunal, without giving him the 
chance of having a sworn member of 
a secret society on the jury fully pre- 
pared to acquit him. That power was 
not to be exercised anywhere, but only 
where it was thought necessary to ex- 
ercise it. If the Bill were made to 
apply to proclaimed districts only, the 
unproclaimed districts would be in more 
danger than those which were pro- 
claimed, because the man who contem- 
plated the perpetration of a crime would 
say—‘ Hero is a district in which I can 
commit murder.” [Mr. Hearty: Would 
he not require avictim?] Yes; he would 
require a victim; but he was sorry to 
be obliged to add that a victim was 
never wanted, even in one of the least 
disturbed districts, whether the victim 
happened to be a Chief Secretary or an 
Under Secretary. Nor was there any 
necessity that the victim should be a 
native Irishman, it was all the same to 
the intending murderer. The present 
Bill was directed not only against resi- 
dent Irishmen, but against foreign as- 
sassins, and it was necessary that they 
should detect and punish the criminal 
wherever he wasfound. Any limitation 
in this respect would entirely defeat the 
object of the Bill. It must not be 
allowed that a member of one of the 
secret assassination societies which ex- 
isted in Ireland and elsewhere should he 
able to commit a murder, and then take 
his chance of escaping punishment by 
having a confederate upon the jury. It 
was against occurrences of that kind that 
this Bill was directed ; and he was quite 
sure the Committee would see that the 
moment they began to define the areas 
they would defeat the object of the Bill, 
and create the very danger they wished 
to avoid. There must be no district in 
Ireland in which an assassin connected 
with a secret society could consider him- 
self safe in consequence of being able 
to have a confederate on the jury. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
@ very important one. Two views might 
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be taken of the clause. On the one hand, 
the Government might say they would 
apply the clause to particular districts in 
which there were secret societies, and in 
which it was necessary to adopt a strin- 
gent course, because it was difficult to 
obtain a conviction where juries were 
terrorized over to such an extent that 
they were incapable of performing their 
duty; and, on the other hand, as the 
clause now proposed, particular cases in 
every part of the country might be with- 
drawn from jury-trial. He did not think 
that the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
altogether applied, because the objection 
raised was not with reference to the place 
where the murders were committed, but 
to the tribunal which it was proposed to 
establish for trying murder when it had 
been committed. If an assassin went 
down and committed a murder in a dis- 
trict where a jury refused to be terrorized 
over, his object would not be gained. It 
was only in those districts in which no 
dependence could be placed upon trial 
by jury that this Special Commission 
would be of any service. If the object 
was to pick out particular cases and sub- 
mit them to a Special Commission, all 
he had to say was that such a mode of 
selection would be a very invidious 
practice. The wording of the clause 
was— 

‘ Whenever it appears to the Lord Lieutenant 
that in the case of any person committed for 
trial for any of the said offences, a just and im- 
partial trial cannot be had according to the or- 
dinary course of law, the Lord Lieutenant may 
by warrant assign to any such Court of Special 
Commissioners the duty of sitting at the place 
named in the warrant, and of there, without a 
jury, hearing and determining, according to 
law, the charge made against the person so com- 
mitted for trial and named in the warrant.’ 


But it would be a most invidious course 
to pick out and select the persons who 
were to be tried by the Commission. 
He might instance the case of the recent 
terrible murders in Dublin. He hoped 
it might yet be the case that the per- 
petrators of that crime would be appre- 
hended and put upon their trial and 
brought to justice. But it would be a 
very invidious thing for Her Majesty’s 
Government to say to the people of 
Dublin—‘‘ Your opinions are such that 
even in regard to such a terrible crime 
a fair and impartial trial cannot be had 
in Dublin, and, therefore, we will try 
the case before a Special Commission ;”’ 
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but, on the other hand, the proceedin 
would be by no means so invidious if it 
could be shown that the district was so 
ramified by secret societies, and that such 
terrorism had been brought to bear upon 
the people, that on that account the 
county and city of Dublin had already 
been proclaimed as a district in which a 
fair trial could not be had. 

Mr. LEAMY remarked that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) had asked the Home Secretary 
to accept a portion of the Amendment— 
the words ‘by public proclamation,” 
rather than reject the whole of it. As 
the Bill at present stood hon. Members 
did not know whether, when it appeared 
to the Lord Lieutenant that a fair trial 
could not be had, he might not make out 
a warrant directed to these Judges, and 
the Judges might then hold their Court 
in private. Hon. Members whosupported 
the Amendment were desirous that the 
Court should be held in public, and that 
every possible publicity should be given 
to the action of the Lord Lieutenant. 
At first sight he had been inclined to 
think that the Amendment was wholly 
unnecessary ; but, on reconsideration, he 
was of opinion that it was desirable to 
have some assurance from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to whether 
it was intended to make a public an- 
nouncement of the intention to hold a 
Special Commission Court and of send- 
ing prisoners before it for trial. 

Mr. T. ©. THOMPSON said, he 
thought the words of the clause as they 
now stood were better than the words of 
the Amendment. By the Constitution 
of England every person charged with 
an offence was privileged to be tried in 
the county in which the offence was 
alleged to have been committed. There 
was nothing said in the clause as to 
where the Commission was to issue ; but 
he assumed that the principles of the 
Constitution would be followed, and that 
the Lord Lieutenant would be limited 
in issuing a Commission for the trial of 
offences to the county in which they 
were committed. But if the words of 
the Amendment were followed the Lord 
Lieutenant would have power to extend 
the operations of the Commission over 
various counties; and, therefore, by ac- 
cepting the Amendment they would be 
limiting the liberty of the subject to a 
greater extent than it was limited by 
the clause as it stood. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that of course it was not intended that 
the Commission should be a secret tri- 
bunal, and there would be a proper 
announcement made of the appointment 
of a Commission. Hon. Members would 
see that the warrant must be a public 
warrant. He would, however, consider 
the matter, and he would make it plain 
that the tribunal which it was proposed 
to establish would not be a secret tri- 
bunal in any way. His objection to a 
proclamation was rather to the particular 
form of the proclamation laid down in 
the Amendment than to a proclamation 
itself. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, under these 
circumstances, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) proposes to limit the opera- 
tion of this part of the Bill to the 31st 
of May, 1883. That is practically bring- 
ing under discussion the 30th clause of 
the Bill, which deals with the duration 
of the measure, and which provides that 
it shall continue in force until the ex- 
piration of three years after the passing 
of the Act. I am of opinion that any 
limitation as to time must be considered 
upon Clause 30. The Amendment, 
therefore, is out of Order, and cannot be 
considered here. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to point 
out that the clause gave certain powers 
to the Judges, and other powers were 
also given to the stipendiary magistrates. 
What he asked now was that one power 
should be made to expire at one date and 
the other might be made to expire at 
another. It might be expedient to con- 
tinue the power of the stipendiary magis- 
trates in regard to strangers and aliens 
and newspapers for three years. What 
he contended, and what the object of 
his Amendment was, was that the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury should not remain 
in force for a longer period than 12 
months. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated that the proper time for considering 
the limitation either of any part of the 
Act or of the whole Act will be upon 
Clause 30, and not in this place. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whether, if the 
first part of the Bill were now passed 
just as it stood, the Committee would be 
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giving to the Lord Lieutenant the power 
of issuing a Special Commission without 
any limitation whatever? If that were 
so, they would in all probability be told, 
when they came to discuss the question 
how long the Act was to remain in force, 
that it was too late to make any limita- 
tion as to the time. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that any proposal to alter the Bill, 
either in whole or in part, could be 
made on the Report; but any question 
as to the limitation of its duration could 
properly be discussed under Clause 30. 
Under that clause it might be made to 
expire either at one time or another. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Waterford (Mr. 
Leamy). 

Mr. LEAMY moved, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the words ‘“ charged 
with,” in order to insert the words, 
‘‘ committed for trial for.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out ‘‘ charged with,” and 
insert ‘‘ committed for trial for.”—(Ir. 
Leamy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘charged with’ stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not object to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved, in page 1, line 
16, after the word ‘‘offences,’’ to insert 
“‘where such offences have been com- 
mitted in Ireland.” He did not think 
the Government intended to object to 
the Amendment ; but if they did he was 
prepared to argue it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, after ‘‘ offences,” insert ‘‘ where 
such offences have been committed in 
Ireland.” —( Ur. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber must be taken in conjunction with 
other Amendments, of which there were 
several on the Paper. The clause speci- 
fied certain offences, such as murder, 
manslaughter, attempts to kill, aggra- 
vated crimes of violence against the per- 
son, arson, and attacks upon dwelling 
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houses. These were all local offences, 
but treason or treason-felony was not 
alocal offence. A person coming into the 
United Kingdom, in order to commit an 
act of treason, might be tried anywhere, 
instead of in a particular part of the 
country; and therefore the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member hung upon 
the question whether treason and treason- 
felony were to be included among the 
offences dealt with by the Bill. He did 
not think it would be convenient to argue 
the point upon this part of the Bill; and 
as it really was incidental to the other 
question he had pointed out, it would 
be better to take the discussion upon 
the words ‘ treason or treason-felony”’ 
themselves. 

Mr. GIBSON said, there was one 
point he would throw out for the con- 
sideration of the Government. The Bill 
intended and desired to grasp, as far as 
might be,the operations of secret societies, 
which obviously worked through a me- 
dium that was very hard to be got at. 
Everyone knew how extremely difficult 
it was to get at this class of offence. It 
comprised the crime of conspiracy; and 
it might be a matter for consideration 
how the question ought to be dealt with. 
There might be conspiracy of a very 
criminal character, in order to effect some 
such deplorable outrage as that which 
had been lately committed in Dublin. If 
this Amendment were agreed to, some 
of the parties who were most criminal 
might be resident in other parts of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, and it would be 
difficult to get at them. The question, 
therefore, was one which, in his opinion, 
was not to be lightly disposed of. He 
had not himself fully thought out the 
question, and he had prepared no Amend- 
ment upon it ; but he threw out the sug- 
gestion that it was a question worthy of 
consideration at a future stage of the 
Bill. Although, as he said, he did not 
himself intend to place any Amendment 
on the Paper, it was not a question that 
ought to be disposed of in a few light 
words, but it involved many considera- 
tions which would have to be carefully 
looked into. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the object of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) was not to interfere 
with the nature of the offences, or to 
limit their description in any way, but 
rather to prevent the Bill from giving 
the Irish bourts a jurisdiction more ex- 
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tensive than that which they possessed 
at present. As the Home Secretary had 
pointed out, the Irish Courts at the pre- 
sent moment had jurisdiction to try the 
offences of treason and treason-felony, 
whether part of the offence might have 
been committed outside the jurisdiction, 
or whether it had been wholly committed 
within the jurisdiction, of the Courts. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend did 
not interfere with that; and although 
he (Mr. Parnell) would not say that the 
Amendment best expressed what he 
wanted to see carried out, yet it would 
be evident to anyone who had considered 
the Bill that it was necessary to guard 
against conferring any jurisdiction upon 
the Irish Courts other than that which 
they possessed at present. That was to 
say, that they should not have power 
given to them by the Bill to try any 
offence without a jury which they did not 
possess at present to try with a jury. He 
thought if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary could see 
his way to state, if he approved of this 
view, that he would consider the matter, 
and endeavour to frame words in order to 
meet the object his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wexford had in view, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would get 
rid of a considerable amount of difficulty. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was not 
quite sure that he followed his right hon. 
and learned Friend in his assertion that 
the question of venue was immaterial, 
except as regarded treason or treason- 
felony, because his right hon. and learned 
Friend would remember that murder 
committed abroad might become cog- 
nizable here, and the offender be placed 
upon his trial, He only wished to point 
out that, as a matter of fact, that was 
an offence which might be committed 
abroad, and yet be punishable in this 
country. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that, no doubt, the matter required con- 
sideration, and he should be prepared to 
consider it. 

Mr. MARUM pointed out that the 
8rd sub-section of the 22nd clause pro- 
vided that— 

‘* Any offence with which a person brought 
for trial before a Special Commission Court 
in pursuance of this Act is charged shall be 
deemed to have been committed within the 
jurisdiction of such court.” 


The hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. C. Russell), seeing the import- 
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ance of that provision, had an Amend- 
ment on the Notice Paper to add the 
words ‘‘ provided the same has been com- 
mitted in Ireland.” He (Mr. Marum) 
had also an Amendment to a similar 
effect. It would, therefore, be seen that 
the question arose again on the 22nd 
clause, and it was regarded of so much 
importance that several hon. Members 
were prepared to propose that the juris- 
diction of the Court should be confined 
to offences committed in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would consent to the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ where such offences are 
committed within the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Courts?” He thought that would 
get the Committee out of the present 
difficulty. He did not wish to enter into 
a point which would lead to a long dis- 
cussion ; but he should feel obliged to 
do so unless he had some understanding 
from the Government. Take the Law 
of Conspiracy, for instance. A man 
might be tried for being a member of 
the Land League. The Land League 
in Ireland was suppressed; but there 
were branches of the Land League in 
England, and a man might be taken 
over to Ireland from Nottingham and 
tried under the provisions of this Bill. 
It would certainly be a monstrous thing 
to take a man over from this country, 
where certainly there had been no failure 
on the part of a British jury to return a 
verdict against the weight of evidence, 
and try him in Dublin, or elsewhere, by 
a Special Commission without a jury. 
He hoped the Home Secretary would 
accept the suggestion made by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and consent to insert the 
words ‘“‘ where such offences are com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Courts.” 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
thought, if the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would look at the 
2nd sub-section of Clause 22, he would 
see that the powers and jurisdiction of 
aad Special Commission were defined to 

e— 

‘‘ All the powers and jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ireland, 
and all the same powers and jurisdiction as if 
it were a Court of oyer and terminer, and a 
Court of gaol delivery, trying with a jury an 
offender indicted before such Court, and shall 
fod all the powers of a petty jury at such 

urt. 
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It was quite plain, therefore, that the 
Court could have no powers except those 
which the Irish Judges at present pos- 
sessed, except that of trying a case with- 
out a jury. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman to read Sub-sec- 
tion 3. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was about to do so. That Sub-section 
provided that— 

“Any offence with which a person brought 

for trial before a Special Commission Court 
in pursuance of this Act is charged shall be 
deemed to have been committed within the 
jurisdiction of such Court.” 
{[Mr. Hzaty: Hear, hear!] Perhaps 
the hon. Member would allow him to go 
on. He thought that sub-section would 
require a further definition than it pos- 
sessed at present, and he would under- 
take to extend the definition in the di- 
rection suggested by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). That 
was to say, that it should apply only to 
cases that were now within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Courts. He did not 
wish at present to commit himself to any 
particular words ; but his object would 
be to confine the powers of the Special 
Commission to the jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by similar Courts in Ireland. It 
was not intended to take persons from 
England to Ireland and try them for 
offences which had not been committed 
in Ireland. 

Mr. MARUM said, he hed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which he intended 
to move when Sub-section 3 of Clause 22 
was reached. 

Mr. HEALY intimated that he would 
withdraw his Amendment. He would, 
however, ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman when he expected to be able 
to place the Amendment he had pro- 
mised on the Paper? The point was 
one of some difficulty, and it would be a 
matter of convenience to hon. Members 
that they should be able to see the pro- 
mised alteration as soon as possible. 
The Government would recollect that 
last year they were constantly objecting 
to Amendments in the Land Bill being 
brought on without an opportunity hav- 
ing been afforded of seeing them on the 
Paper. He hoped the Government would 
not be guilty of the same inconvenient 
practice. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would be able to place his Amend- 
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ment on the Paper by Monday, at all 


events. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, there was another 
matter which he thought it would not 
be necessary to argue at any length, be- 
cause he believed the Government would 
be prepared to give way in reference 
to it. It was to insert, in line 16, 
after ‘‘ offences,’ the words ‘‘ committed 
since first May, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two.” He might 
mention a fact which occurred in con- 
nection with the Coercion Bill of last 
year. The Government brought up a 
clause in that Bill in the same form as 
the clause in the present Bill; but, after 
a discussion, they found themselves 
obliged to limit it in the way now sug- 
gested. As the Bill now stood, the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth), who sat and voted with the Go- 
vernment, might be indicted for treason 
committed in the year 1848. Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, at present one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in Australia, was tried 
five times without a conviction; and 
under this Bill, he might now be put 
upon his trial for a sixth time. He ad- 
mitted that the Government were not 
likely to take such a course; but some 
limitation was certainly desirable. He 
had suggested the Ist of May, 1882; 
and he hoped that any offender who had 
been guilty of any of the crimes dealt 
with by the Act, might be detected and 
punished. The Irish Members had no 
desire to screen any offender whom the 
Government might have in custody 
charged with the commission of actual 
crime; but they desired to see some 
limitation put upon the retrospective 
action of the clause. The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land must have some good idea who the 
men were he was anxious to try under 
this Bill. ‘There were a certain number 
of men in gaol at the present moment, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would know whether the offences 
they had committed would bring them 
under the provisions of this new Coer- 
cion Act. By the Coercion Act of last 
year the offences for which arrests could 
be made were limited to offences com- 
mitted subsequent to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1880; and he thought, in regard 
to the present Bill, it was only reason- 
able that the Government should make 










































up their mind and give the Comthittee @« _ 
some undertaking that they would:fix a. 4 
limit. He hoped the Government Weuld, \, _ | 
see the absolute necessity of providinga—- ~~ 
limit. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, after ‘‘ offences,’’ insert 
‘committed since first May, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two.”—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he quite agreed with what the hon. 
Member had said—that it was not de- 
sirable to bring up the old cases of trea- 
sonable offences which had been alluded 
to. That would be altogether unreason- 
able and undesirable; but when they 
came to questions like those of murder, 
and outrages approaching to murder, 
really there should be no prescription 
for crimes like those. And what was 
more, it was impossible to define any 
limit of date. To say that the Bill 
should not deal with murders committed 
prior to 1880 would be to defeat the 
whole object and tenour of the measure. 
Reference had been made to the Bill of 
last year; but that was a measure of a 
different character altogether. It was a 
measure of a preventive character, au- 
thorizing the arrest of persons who were 
suspected of being guilty of criminal 
practices, of intimidation, and inciting 
to violence. It was necessary, in that 
case, to fix some limit upon the retro- 
spective action of the Bill; but the ob- 
ject of this Bill was to supply a fair and 
impartial tribunal for the punishment of 
criminals, and for insuring that they 
should be brought to justice. There 
certainly was no reason for assigning 
any date, or any possibility of defending 
the assignment of any particular date, 
beyond which the Act should not be 
operative. It was said that a person 
would be brought under a jurisdiction 
to which he was not subject before the 
passing of the Act. That was not so. 
No man had aright to commit murder 
on the assumed impunity of being tried 
by an unfair and partial tribunal. The 
impunity of crime was not a vested 
right which any man could set up; and 
if a man had enjoyed it for a certain 
period—it might be for one year, or for 
three or four —in consequence of the 
uncertainty that an Irish jury would 
agree to convict him, he had no right to 
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say—‘‘I committed murder because I 
thought I should get off. It is pretty 
certain that a year ago no jury would 
have convicted me, and if I had ever 
thought that I should be punished for 
this murder, I should never have com- 
mitted it.’”” No man was entitled to set 
up a defence of that nature. Everyone 
had aright to assume that if he com- 
mitted a crime he would be punished for 
it; and all this Bill did was to provide a 
certainty in the future that punishment 
would follow crime. He saw no reason 
why, as regarded the heinous offences 
of treason, murder, or of other aggra- 
vated crimes mentioned, the Bill should 
not be retrospective. This, however, 
was not really retrospective legislation. 
It was simply applying to crime, if 
proved, the punishment which crime 
ought to receive. The Bill simply con- 
stituted such a tribunal as would accom- 
plish such a result, and no offender had 
a right to complain. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he 
thought that in the remarks which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made he had begged the whole question, 
because the question between the Irish 
Members and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was whether a_ tribunal 
without a jury was fairer than one with 
a jury. He (Mr. O’Connor) and his 
Friends said it was, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had no right to 
take advantage of his own wrong. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
drawn a picture of murderers commit- 
ting murder on the prospect of being 
acquitted by a corrupt jury. Now, he 
ventured to say that this was a foul 
calumny upon juries in Ireland, which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was unable to substantiate. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was unable 
to prove that any jury had refused to 
convict when honest, fair, and convinc- 
ing evidence had been placed before 
them. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that no murderer had a 
right to look for impunity. Certainly 
not. But a murderer, however great a 
criminal he might be, had a right to 
look forward to a fair trial, protected by 
his peers. The Government were, by 
this Bill, taking away from him the 
safeguard which he now possessed. The 
Bill was introduced partly for the pre- 
vention of crime, and partly, he pre- 
sumed, for the settlement of Ireland; 
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but anybody who took anything like a 
statesmanlike view of the affairs of that 
country would rather be prepared to 
tolerate a certain amount of evil, lest, 
by interfering with small evils, larger 
evils would result. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
was of opinion that the Government 
would do much to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland if they raked up all the 
transactions which had taken place in 
bygone years. It might be that a few 
criminals would be punished ; but Ire- 
land would be disturbed, and its tran- 
quillity would be disturbed, and that 
return of peace and order, which they 
all desired, would be prevented, if, the 
moment they secured the passing of this 
Bill, they went about the country bring- 
ing men before what might turn out to 
be a very partial Court of Justice, and 
trying them for offences which were now 
of very ancient date. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
think it was the intention of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) to create a Statute of Limi- 
tations for murder, or any other atro- 
cious crime, but that it was aimed at 
such cases as that of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy and others, who were tried for 
treason many years ago. He would 
suggest to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that 
while he might consent to limit the 
period in relation to the first class of 
crimes defined by the clause—namely, 
treason and treason-felony—the other 
atrocious crimes mentioned were of a 
character that demanded no limitation 
to be made in their favour. He would, 
therefore, suggest that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman should accept 
the Amendment as to the date, moved 
by the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), or any other limitation which 
would prevent the Bill from having a 
retrospective operation in regard to trea- 
son or treason-felony. The clause might 
still remain as it stood in reference to the 
other atrocious crimes, which he was 
sure no hon. Member desired to protect. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would do that, he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford would 
be prepared to accept such a limitation, 
as he could only desire to protect poli- 
tical offenders, and not criminals. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not pre- 
pared to deal with the questions of trea- 
son and treason-felony in the manner 
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proposed by the Bill. The point whe- 


ther treason and treason-felony were to 
be included in the Bill was still to be 
discussed, and still to be decided by the 
Committee ; and if they limited the date 
in regard to treason and treason-felony, 
they would be practically begging the 
question altogether, and deciding that 
treason and treason-felony were to be 
offences within the jurisdiction of this 
Special Commission. It seemed clear 
enough that the intention of the Home 
Secretary was to provide that there 
should be retrospective action as re- 
garded graver crimes. That seemed, at 
first sight, fair enough ; but they were 
able to point to the fact that there had 
been no failure of justice wherever a 
murderer had been detected and brought 
before a jury in Ireland during the last 
two years. They had challenged the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland to say whe- 
ther, in his opinion, there had been any 
failure of justice in such cases, and whe- 
ther any verdict had been given against 
the weight of evidence in a murder trial 
in Ireland. He had watched the cases 
which had been tried very carefully, and 
he must say it seemed to him to be the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and the public opinion generally, that in 
murder cases, when brought to trial, the 
decisions which the juries arrived at 
were overwhelmingly in accordance with 
the evidence ; that the persons acquitted 
were rightly acquitted, and that no other 
decision could have been come to on the 
evidence. Ifthe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land were in his place, he would ask him 
if he did not coincide with him (Mr. 
Parnell) in this view—whether, in any 
of the four murder trials which took 
place last year, the verdict of the jury 
did not appear to him to be in accord- 
ance with the weight of evidence ; and 
whether he, as one of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, had any fault to find with 
the decisions arrived at? They had no 
wish to evade the punishment of mur- 
der; but they knew very well that 
wherever a power of this kind was 
given in Ireland, it simply led to the 
springing up of the common in- 
former—of whom they had seen a 
few forerunners already. In all proba- 
bility history would only be repeated in 
this case, and they would see innocent 
men brought before these tribunals and, 
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perhaps, executed on false and perjured 
testimony. There was another point 
which might fairly be pressed upon the 
Government. They had had offences 
committed in Ireland during the last 
two years against the law by a certain 
number of desperate men; and what 
was more certain to make these men 
still more desperate, and induce them to 
commit still further acts against the law, 
than to tell them that they were to be 
brought before this exceptional tribunal, 
and that no sort of amnesty would be 
held out to them for anything they 
might have done in the past? The 
measure would only have the effect of 
making them believe that it was not 
merely justice, but harsh vengeance, 
which was to be exacted against them. 
There was nothing, therefore, more likely 
to make those men determined to destroy 
peace and tranquillity in Ireland than 
an inflexible resolution of this kind. He 
believed there was a feeling in Ireland 
at the present moment, which, if it were 
not checked by the introduction of this 
Coercion Bill, would have been quite 
sufficient of itself to have put down 
outrages without the assistance of any 
measure of this kind. By adopting 
a harsh and vindictive policy, the Go- 
vernment would simply render these 
men desperate and supply every induce- 
ment in their power to make them take 
measures to secure that there should 
not be peace and that return of quietude 
which all of them so much desired. He 
thought they were entitled, under these 
circumstances, and in view of the fact 
that juries had invariably, in Ireland, 
in trials for murder, and in the ve 

grave penalties and punishment whic 

were involved in cases of murder, given 
their verdicts in accordance with the 
weight of evidence, to ask that the Go- 
vernment should re-consider their posi- 
tion and withdraw the retrospective 
action of the Bill. Trials for murder 
had not failed in Ireland. Juries had 
been willing to convict whenever any sub- 
stantial evidence was given; and until 
the Law Officers of the Crown were able 
to show that the verdicts in such cases 
had been given against the weight of 
evidence, he thought the Government 
were not entitled to ask for the very 
sweeping provisions contained in the 
present clause. Did anybody doubt for 
a single instant, that if the murderers 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
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Burke were fairly detected and brought 
before a jury for trial on reasonable 
evidence, there would be a failure to 
convict? He feared very much that the 
effect of the proceedings which would 
be taken under this clause would be 
still further to estrange the sympathies 
of the Irish people from the efforts 
which were being made for the vindica- 
tion of the law in Ireland. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would be quite disposed on the part 
of the Government to meet the views 
of the hon. Gentleman as regarded the 
operation of the Bill in respect to the 
offences of treason and treason-felony ; 
that was to say, they would be prepared 
to consider whether they could so amend 
the Bill as to make the Bill prospective, 
and not retrospective, in regard to those 
offences. With reference to the ques- 
tion of murder, he confessed he could 
not take the view of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), when 
he indicated that unless they gave some 
sort of amnesty to the men who com- 
mitted such crimes, they might drive 
them to commit greater offences. He 
did not believe in his heart that mur- 
derers were accessible to the principle 
on which amnesties were granted. All 
that had to be done was, first of all, to 
try to get evidence, and then to see that 
that evidence was committed to a fair 
and impartial tribunal which would do 
justice. The Government could not be 
deterred in their duty by any expecta- 
tion that these criminals would mend 
their ways. They were the enemies of 
the human race, and they must be treated 
as such. They were like pirates, and 
must be treated as hostes humani generis. 
He did not see how, in this Bill, they 
could do anything else than do that 
which was their object throughout — 
namely, procure a tribunal to which 
evidence would be offered in the expec- 
tation that it would be justly dealt with. 
Therefore, he did not see that they could 
make any limitation of time in this re- 
spect. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had misunderstood the character 
of the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork, who 
did not ask for any amnesty for mur- 
derers. He understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to ask that the retrospective provi- 
sions of the Bill should not be adminis- 
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tered in a cruel and harsh spirit, but 
that reasonable consideration should be 
allowed for the present ‘‘suspects’’ in 
Ireland and for public opinion in Ire- 
land during the last two or three years. 
He did not think it was the wish of any 
man in that House that an amnesty 
should be granted to any murderer ; but 
he was sure no one desired that a man 
should be tried by the new tribunal for 
a political offence committed 20 years 
ago. If evidence could be got against 
men who had committed such offences 
in years gone by, let them be tried in the 
ordinary way. What the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
wanted was that a man who committed 
a crime at some distant date should be 
tried by a jury in the ordinary manner, 
and, to that extent, he (Mr. Cowen) 
believed the limitation proposed was 
good. It had been hinted that the 
‘suspects’? now imprisoned in Ireland 
were to be brought to trial. He hoped 
that was not the case. If men who were 
arrested upon reasonable suspicion of 
being disturbers of the peace were to be 
brought to trial eight or ten months after 
the alleged offence was committed, he 
believed it would disturb the equanimity 
of many hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the Coercion Bill last year. It was 
certainly the prevailing wish that the 
“‘ suspects” should be released, and that 
if they had committed other offences, 
they should be dealt with according to 
the ordinary forms. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it seemed 
to him that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary pro- 
ceeded upon two perfectly gratuitous 
assumptions. The first was that trial by 
jury in Ireland had been proved to be 
worthless. They had challenged such 
an assumption all along, and they had 
never been met on that challenge. No 
proof had been given to the Committee 
that trial by jury in Ireland had failed 
in any case in which sufficient evidence 
was brought before a jury; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman chose 
to represent to the Committee that trial 
by jury in Ireland was absolutely worth- 
less. That was an assumption which he 
hoped the Committee was not going to 
take upon the mere word of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Where was 
the proof? After deprecating trial by 
jury as worthless, the next assumption 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man was, that the new tribunal was to 
be infallible. They challenged both as- 
sumptions of the Home Secretary. They 
maintained, in the first place, that trial 
by jury in Ireland had not been proved 
to be worthless or incapable of doing 
the duty assigned to it; and, in the next 
place, they denied the infallibility of the 
new tribunal. If the contention of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman were 
correct, if trial by jury had been for a 
long time so worthless an institution 
that men committed murders in Ireland 
on the understanding and in the belief 
that they would never be convicted, why 
restore trial by jury at any future time? 
Why not make this new Ooercion Act 
perpetual, if the new tribunal could do 
no wrong, and if trial by jury could do 
nothing right? It was sheer nonsense 
on the part of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to tell the Committee that 
murderers in Ireland murdered their 
victims in the belief and on the under- 
standing that juries would not convict 
them. Such an assertion was absolutely 
incredible, and, moreover, it was not 
true. Men who committed those evil 
deeds in Ireland took the risk of their 
actions; they calculated more upon the 
stupidity of the police and their own 
cleverness than upon the dishonesty of 
Irish juries. If there was no dishonesty 
amongst Irish juries, and it had never 
been proved there was, why bring this 
serious accusation against them? The 
allegation made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was monstrous ; it 
was an insult to all jurors from one end 
of Ireland to the other, and it was 
utterly baseless. He denied the cha- 
racter that was so quietly asssumed for 
the new tribunal. It was set up as 
infallible, and as a tribunal that would 
assuredly bring the criminal to justice. 
The tribunal of Judges, however, would 
find itself confronted by the same diffi- 
culties that Irish juries had had to con- 
tend with—they would want evidence. In 
the case of the horrible and lamentable 
murder that had just been referred to, 
what was wanted was evidence. The 
criminals were too clever for the police. 
The root of the evil lay in the lack of 
evidence, and did not lie at the door of 
Irish juries. The people of Ireland had 
no sympathy with crime, and no sym- 
pathy, least of all, with the atrocious 
crime of murder and assassination. Be- 
fore any further accusations were made 
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against Irish juries, he would ask the 
Law Officers of Ireland to give them the 
justification for such charges. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Before the dis- 
cussion continues further, I would re- 
mind the Committee that the question 
is not the abolition of trial by jury. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he never con- 
veyed in the slightest degree that there 
should be any amnesty for the perpe- 
trators of the more serious offences men- 
tioned in the sub-section of the clause; 
and he certainly thought the Home 
Secretary was not entitled to draw the 
deductions he appeared to have done. 
He never suggested there should be any 
amnesty for murders, for manslaughters, 
for attempts to kill, for aggravated 
assaults, or for arson; but what he said 
was, that they were fairly entitled to 
ask that, inasmuch as trial by jury was 
to be abolished in respect to such serious 
offences, the clause should not be retro- 
spective in its action. What he had 
wished to convey, and what he would 
respectfully press again on the Go- 
vernment was, that, as regarded the 
retrospective action, at all events, some 
distinction should be drawn between 
the more serious offences scheduled in 
the clause and the lighter ones. In sub- 
section (f) an attack upon a dwelling- 
house was mentioned as one of the 
offences which were to be referred to 
the new tribunal. Now, an offence of 
that kind might be very serious or very 
light. Where an attack on a dwelling 
was collusive—as it frequently had been 
in the course of the Land movement— 
in many, in fact, in the majority of 
cases the attacks on houses had taken 
place at the request of the tenants them- 
selves, in order that they might have 
some excuse for going to their landlords 
the next day and ask for an abatement— 
they might fairly draw some distinction 
between such attacks on houses and 
attacks on houses involving danger to 
life and property. He desired to ask 
whether the Government could not see 
their way to draw some distinction, as 
regarded the retrospective character of 
the Bill, between those two classes of 
offences—offences involving danger to 
life and property, or offences in which 
there was actual harm done to life, 
person, or property, and offences con- 
nected with the Land movement which, 
though legally and technically serious 
and grave, would not, under the English 
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law, be punishable by more than three 
months’ imprisonment ? 

Mr. HEALY said, everybody knew 
that there had been no sort of trial for 
treason or treason-felony for the last 
10 years, and, therefore, during that 
time there could have been no failure of 
justice in respect of such offences. The 
Home Secretary said he was willing, so 
far as treason and treason-felony was 
concerned, to make the Bill not retro- 
spective within a reasonable time. As 
there had been no trials for such offences 
within the last 10 years, what could the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
by a reasonable time? When they 
brought the fact under the notice of the 
Government, the answer they got was— 
‘“‘We will make the Bill prospective 
instead of retrospective.” In view of 
that fact, he must admit that was a 
tremendous concession on the part of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
They would thank the Government for 
nothing ; they did not thank the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman one bit for 
the concession he had made. With all 
respect to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he must say that his con- 
tention was absurd. He (Mr. Healy) 
and his hon. Friends had the best of 
the argument in many cases, yet were 
simply voted down by the big battalions 
opposite, who, he was surprised to find, 
were ever ready to support the Govern- 
ment, whether they were right or wrong. 
No Member of the Committee could 
show that the Government were right 
in their contention respecting the crimes 
of treason and treason-felony, yet, to 
the discredit of their independence and 
intellect, hon. Gentlemen were prepared 
to support the Ministry in sodas for 
this power simply because they asked 
for it. Every Member of the House of 
Commons was supposed to exercise an 
independent judgment; but where was 
the independent judgment of hon. Gen- 
tlemen when they allowed the Govern- 
ment to make a case for them? The 
Government admitted, by the kind of 
concession the Home Secretary had an- 
nounced, that, so far as treason and 
treason-felony in the past was con- 
cerned, they were utterly wrong, and 
that they had no case. That being so, 
he could not understand how English- 
men—men of honour and of intelli- 
gence—were prepared to support them 
on the point now before the Committee. 
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He asked the Government to give them 
answers that were tangible and prac- 
tical. They had had no such answers up 
to the present. In his opinion, it was not 
sufficient for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to get 
up and give the Committee his own ipse 
dizit. If the Government expected to 
get the Bill through, they must meet 
the Irish Members by argument. When- 
ever the Irish Representatives had been 
confronted with good and valid argu- 
ments, they had invariably conceded the 
point. All he had now to say was that 
if the Government were only prepared 
to proceed on their own tpse dixit, that 
Assembly, instead of being a delibera- 
tive Assembly, as it was commonly un- 
derstood to be, would be simply turned 
into a farcical Institution. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Gentleman appeared to have 
entirely misunderstood him. What he 
had said was, that the Government were 
disposed to meet the views of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) with respect to the offences of 
treason and treason-felony. He did not 
think there was anything unfair or un- 
reasonable in the position the Govern- 
ment had taken up. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, it would 
ease the minds of many hon. Gentlemen 
if the Government would state what 
their intentions were with regard to the 
principle embodied in the Amendment. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said, quite truly,‘that the Amend- 
ment which was at present under discus- 
sion had a very considerable bearing 
upon the Amendment to leave out the 
words ‘‘ treason and treason-felony.” He 
had an Amendment on the Paper to leave 
out those words. It was obvious that if 
the Government were disposed to meet 
the wishes of what, he was sure, was a 
large section of the Committee on the 
question to leave out those words, it 
would ease their minds very much in 
seeing a way in which they could vote 
on the present Amendment. If the 
words were to be retained, unquestion- 
ably some words must be inserted by 
which what had been called ‘State trea- 
son” should be excluded. If treason 
and treason-felony were not to be re- 
tained as offences to be tried by the 
new tribunal, of course they would vote 
against the Amendment; because he 
quite agreed that, with regard to crime, 
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there was no Statute of Limitations, and 
that a criminal had no vested interest 
in a particular mode of trial. He should 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), if the 
Government would give them some satis- 
factory indication of the line they were 
likely to take upon the more serious 
uestion to be raised subsequently. 

Srrk WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that the question of time could be more 
properly dealt with after they had got 
the words “‘ treason and treason-felony”’ 
in the Bill. It would be like putting 
the cart before the horse to deal with 
the question of time first. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Horace Davey) 
said there was no statutory limitation 
with respect to crime; but, though he 
was a Queen’s Counsel and a great 
lawyer, he did not appear to consider 
treason a crime at all. That the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should deal with 
treason as though it was not a crime 
was a thing he (Sir William Harcourt) 
could not understand. He had always 
regarded treason as one of the highest 
crimes, and he considered it ought to be 
dealt with as such. There were par- 
ticular reasons why they might not de- 
sire to go back upon old classes of crime; 
but he could not consent to deal in the 
Bill with the subject upon the assump- 
tion which seemed to underlie his hon. 
and learned Friend’s remarks—namely, 
that treason was not a crime, or a crime 
which ought to be placed in the same 
category as the other offences mentioned 
in the clause. That was all he could 
say at present. He wanted to keep the 
discussion in its proper groove, and, 
therefore, he would suggest that this 
Amendment as to time should not be 
pressed at present. The hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) would lose 
nothing by postponing his Amendment 
until the question of the offences to be 
included in the clause had been deter- 
mined. Having decided the main ques- 
tion, they would then consider the 
question of time—whether or not the 
Bill should be prospective or retro- 
spective. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was dis- 
posed to meet them in a conciliatory 
spirit, they would see what they would 
get by withdrawing the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he would now 
move the Amendment which stood in 
the name of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell). It was in page 
1, line 16, after “offences,” to insert 
“where such offences are agrarian 
offences.” It was admitted by every- 
body that justice had only failed in Ire- 
land in the case of agrarian offences. 
The Bill was admittedly brought in to 
deal with agrarian offences, and there- 
fore there was no reason why the Bill 
should not be limited to such crimes. 
He could not see what possible objec- 
tion the Government could urge against 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, after ‘‘ offences,” insert 
“‘ where such offences are agrarian offences.’’— 
(Mfr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he certainly could not aceept the Amend- 
ment. In the first place, how were they 
to prove that the offences were agrarian? 
And, in the second place, he was dis- 
posed to assert that many of the offences 
against which the Bill was directed, in 
so far as they were offences connected 
with secret societes, were not agrarian 
at all. They were perfectly aware of 
the existence of secret societies, both in 
Ireland and in America, which had no 
agrarian object in view at all; their ob- 
ject was the separation of the two coun- 
tries of England and Ireland. Those 
secret societies were prepared to carry 
out their object by outrage, by murder, 
by arson, by all sorts of crimes. They 
were not connected with the Land move- 
ment at all, but simply used it as a sub- 
sidiary means of attaining their end. 
Their object was revolution ; their ob- 
ject was treason; and they were ever 
ready to commit murder to suit their 
purposes. If he were asked his opinion 
as to the murders recently committed in 
the Phosnix Park, he should say that they 
were not agrarian, but that they were 
treasonable murders—murders which 
were intended as a blow at English go- 
vernment in Ireland. The most dan- 
gerous part of these secret societies were 
not agrarian at all; they were secret 
societies which had been formed for the 
sole purpose of attacking and overthrow- 
ing English government in Ireland. 
Therefore, to limit the offences to 
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agrarian offences would be to defeat, 
he had no hesitation in saying, the main 
object of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to forget that, 
after all, trial by jury was something 
worth defending; he seemed to forget 
that trial by jury was the right of 
Irishmen, and that even in Ireland it 
was worth fighting for. They had heard 
Ministers on the Treasury Bench state 
in that House that the Irish nation was 
peculiarly free from any crime except 
agrarian offences. They had been told 
over and over again from the Treasury 
Bench that it was only in agrarian 
offences that juries had ever showed 
any sympathy with the prisoners. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), on the second reading of 
the Bill, challenged the Government to 
produce figures to show that this was 
not the fact. They were inundated with 
figures when the Coercion Bill of last 
year was under consideration, and they 
had challenged the Government to show 
by figures that juries had refused to 
convict in other than agrarian offences. 
They had not yet got those figures. 
Surely, if such figures could be pro- 
duced, they would have been paraded 
before them over and over again. The 
Home Secretary had said it would be 
difficult to decide which were agrarian 
offences, and which were not; but, by 
the Bill, they proposed to punish inno- 
cent people by levying compensation in 
case of agrarian crime. The words of 
the Bill were— 


‘* Where it appears that any one has been 
murdered, maimed, or otherwise injured in his 

rson, and that such murder, maiming, or 
injury is a crime of the character commonly 
Poe as agrarian, the Lord Lieutenant may,” 

c. 
How could the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
Commission which the Lord Lieutenant 
appointed to investigate into the mur- 
der of any person, decide the crime was 
of an agrarian character, if there was 
such an immense difficulty as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman made out ? 
Everybody knew that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would have very little difficulty 
in deciding, when he was making out 
his warrant for the trial, whether the 
offence was agrarian or not. It seemed 
to be the intention of the Government 
that trial by jury was to go by the board 
altogether. He would tell the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman that when 
once the Lord Lieutenant appointed this 
tribunal of three Judges, every man 
who was brought before those Judges, 
and every relative and sympathizer of 
the accused would believe the tribunal 
was appointed to convict the man, and 
not to try him. Cases had occurred in 
Ireland in which innocent men had been 
sent to the gallows; and if once the 
Judges sent an innocent man to the 
gallows, or into penal servitude, the 
English Government would look in vain 
to find in the Irish people any respect 
for their law. What was now asked 
was that only agrarian offences should 
be sent before the new tribunal. He 
was reading, the other day, in some 
paper an extract from a speech made 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright); the speech 
was made in answer to the remarks of 
some Conservative Member who had ad- 
vocated increased coercion. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

‘‘ We must either go forward, as we proposed 
to go forward, or we must go backward. .... 
But I say you cannot go back. If you do not 
go forward, you must govern Ireland with Con- 
stabulary and a great Army quartered in that 
country ; and you will be driven by-and-bye 
to suspend trial by jury, to put an end to the 
freedom of the Press, and to suppress the right 
of public meeting.” —[3 Hansard, cclxi. 101.] 
And the right hon. Gentleman added, 
“Tam against all that.” It was only 
12 months since that speech was de- 
livered ; and now, what was the attitude 
of the right hon. Gentleman when trial 
by jury was to be suspended, the free- 
dom of the Press destroyed, and the 
right of public meeting suppressed? The 
Ministry was composed of men who had 
done great service to the country, and 
to the liberties of the English people; 
and it might very naturally be supposed 
that if they did establish this new tri- 
bunal, they would have shown some sym- 
pathy for trial by jury. They did not 
do anything of the kind. He had hoped 
that the Amendment would have been 
accepted; but, he supposed, the only 
thing they must be prepared for was 
to see the Bill forced upon them in all 
its stringency. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had not the 
shadow of a doubt that every man 
brought before the new tribunal would 
be fairly and impartially tried. If the 
Amendment were adopted, it must be 
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obvious to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who moved 
the Amendment, in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), that it would exclude many 
eases from the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunal that the hon. Member himself 
would not desire to see excluded. It was 
conceded, nay, it was proclaimed, that 
there were in Ireland many secret so- 
cieties, most desperate in their opera- 
tions ; secret societies composed of mem- 
bers whose personality was almost un- 
known. Everybody admitted that the 
persons who belonged to those socie- 
ties were most desperate men ; yet, if the 
Amendment were accepted, such men 
might not be reached by the Bill. It 
was alleged that the perpetrators of 
the Phoenix Park murders belonged to 
one of these desperate societies. Be it 
so. There was nothing to indicate that 
the murders were of an agrarian cha- 
racter. Surely no one could desire that 
the men who committed that crime, or 
the men who might hereafter commit 
such crimes, should be saved by an 
Amendment which would confine the 
operations of the Bill to agrarian of- 
fences. He agreed with the Home Se- 
cretary that it would be a difficult mat- 
ter in many cases to distinguish between 
agrarian and other offences. He would, 
however, go further, and say that, even 
assuming that it would be always pos- 
sible to distinguish an agrarian offence 
from other offences, it would not be de- 
sirable to accept the Amendment, be- 
cause it would exclude from the pur- 
view of the Bill many persons who, it 
was obvious, should be tried by the new 
tribunal. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN fairly ad- 
mitted the facts of his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson); but by 
them he arrived at an exactly opposite 
conclusion. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, men like those who 
had taken part in the recent terrible af- 
fair in Phoenix Park could not be tried 
by the new tribunal. The contention 
was, that such men should be tried by 
jury ; that they were not to be tried by 
jury was really a reflection upon the 
country. For such crimes as that they 
now deeply lamented, the ordinary law 
provided a remedy. 

Mr. GIBSON: That might be ren- 
dered useless by terrorism. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that no 
proof of that existed. For years past 
there had scarcely been a case where a 
man connected with a treasonable so- 
ciety, and brought to trial in the usual 
way on reasonable evidence, had not 
been convicted. They were anxious that 
this slur should not be cast upon the 
Irish character, and that offences such 
as that committed in Phonix Park 
should be tried in the ordinary way. 
They were willing that agrarian crimes 
should be tried by the new tribunal, be- 
cause it was admitted there was a dis- 
tinct sympathy on the part of the people 
with agrarian offences. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was glad the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
had said a good word for Irish juries. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gibson), in casting an infer- 
ential slur upon his country, took re- 
fuge in the word “terrorism.’”’ There 
was nothing which suited the English 
people better than the cry of terrorism. 
It was raised last year when the Coer- 
cion Bill was introduced ; it was raised 
now. Did the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman remember that in the Fenian 
time—and Fenianism was the greatest 
organization Ireland had ever seen— 
scores upon scores of juries sent man 
after man to gaol and to penal servitude, 
without having a hair of their heads 
touched? Could anyone give him a 
single instance in which a jury had 
failed in its duty, or had been intimi- 
dated in the Fenian days? The Fenian 
conspiracy was much more powerful and 
potent than ever the present Agrarian 
movement had been, and yet it was 
never said there was such a thing asa 
terrorism in the country. The word 
‘terrorism’? was a very convenient 
one for the Government, and nothing 
else. He must say that the position of 
the Irish Members in fighting this Bill 
was most unenviable. They knew that 
the Bill was only one of a series. The 
Bill of last year produced the one of 
this year—the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had provoked the 
present Bill—and they dreaded what the 
present Bill would provoke. The Go- 
vernment would not get a single man 
who was tried by the new tribunal, or 
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any of the accused man’s neighbours and 
friends, to believe that he had been fairly 
convicted, if convicted he be. What 
would be the result? Why, that a ven- 
detta would be established in Ireland ; 
and, therefore, what would follow this 
Bill would be Martial Law. It was in- 
evitable that before three years were 
over, a more terrible Bill would be in- 
troduced in regard to Ireland. In the 
matter of these miserable Bills, they 
went from bad to worse; when once 
they took a step in the fatal descent of 
coercion, down they must go. He would 
remind the Committee that, now the Go- 
vernment were removing some of the 
Irish Judges to England, and that an- 
other had resigned, it was possible the 
Government were going to put their crea- 
tures in the place of those Judges—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is going altogether beyond the limits of 
the Amendment, which is simply whe- 
ther the offences to be tried by the 
new tribunal shall be agrarian offences 
solely. 

Mr. HEALY said, the question was 
whetheragrarian offences should be tried 
by the tribunal of Judges or not, and 
he considered that his remarks bore upon 
that question. Knowing, however, that 
he would be speedily suspended if he 
did not bow to the ruling of the Chair- 
man, he would say no more on the 
subject. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he could not 
vote for the Amendment, though he 
regretted that the clause had found its 
way into the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, in the dis- 
cussion upon the present Amendment, 
the question had been raised as to what 
class of men had been guilty of the 
Phoenix Park murders. Both the Home 
Secretary and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) assumed 
that the murders were committed by 
members of secret societies. He had 
recently had an opportunity of coming 
into contact with a great many people in 
Ireland, and he had found that a very 
general opinion in Ireland was that the 
murders in question were committed in 
the interest of the landlords. It was 
supposed that the perpetrators of the 
murders were ‘‘ Emergency men” hired 
by the landlords to commit the crime, 
with the object of driving the Govern- 
ment—knowing, as they did, what a 
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feeling the outrage would excite in Eng- 
land—to carry out a system of even 
more stringent coercion than had pre- 
vailed hitherto. He only gave this as 
an expression of general opinion in Ire- 
land; but he thought that the persons 
who held such an opinion were quite as 
much justified in doing so as those who 
held the opinion that the murders were 
committed by any other class, either in 
or out of Ireland, the fact being that the 
public had not the slightest idea who 
the guilty parties were. 

Mr. GIBSON asked if the hon. Mem- 
ber would venture, in the face of the 
Committee, to give that as his own opi- 
nion? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had not ex- 
pressed his own opinion at all. He 
might, however, say, that in the early 
part of the Land League agitation, the 
High Sheriff of County Down did hire, 
in Downpatrick and in Belfast, persons 
armed with revolvers to break up a Land 
League meeting and attack Michael Da- 
vitt, John Dillon, and himself. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he thought 
the Amendment ought to be conceded, 
and he would tell the Committee why. 
There was an attempt to cast a stigma 
on the Irish people through the me- 
dium of the juries. Unfortunately, it 
was the fact that justice had not al- 
ways been assured in the case of agra- 
rian offences; but in the case of other 
offences he did maintain that Irish juries 
had done their duty as faithfully and as 
honestly as English juries. He recollected 
the Prime Minister himself pointing this 
fact out during the passing of the Coer- 
cion Act which was now in ‘orce in Ire- 
land. Under circumstances of this kind, 
therefore, why should they pass a gene- 
ral clause of this character, inflicting a 
stigma upon Ireland and Irish juries 
which was totally unnecessary and un- 
called for by anything which had oc- 
curred? Why should they, by a clause 
of this kind, abrogate a Constitutional 
right unless the Government clearly 
showed that it was necessary they should 
do so? Except in regard to agrarian 
offences, he emphatically denied that 
trial by jury in Ireland bad failed. As 
reference had been made to the deplo- 
rable murders in Phoenix Park, he would 
say, from his knowledge of Irish juries, 
that, let only the usual legal proof of 
guilt be adduced against the assassins, 
any Irish jury, no matter in what part 
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of Ireland it was empannelled, would 
fearlessly and impartially discharge their 
duty. 

Ma. LEA said, that, if he could be- 
lieve that the Amendment had anything 
in common with the principle of the Bill, 
he should support it. As a matter of 
fact, he did not see that the Amendment 
was at all in keeping with the principle 
of the Ist clause. He was rather in- 
clined to strike out altogether the prin- 
ciple of the clause establishing a Com- 
mission of Judges instead of trial by jury; 
and, in regard to what fell from the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), he 
was in favour of striking out the words 
‘‘ treason and treason-felony.”” He was 
confident there was a large number of 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House who were strongly in 
favour of the omission of those words. 
He, however, did not consider that the 
insertion of words signifying that the 
new tribunal should adjudicate in agra- 
rian offences only was consistent with the 
general principle of the clause. What 
would be the effect in the case of the 
murder of an unpopular magistrate? He 
believed that with regard to the murders 
in Phoenix Park, any Irish jury would 
convict upon reasonable evidence; but 
if an unpopular magistrate — say, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd — were murdered, he 
doubted whether a jury would convict, 
even if plenty of evidence was brought 
forward. He maintained that the mur- 
der of Mr. Clifford Lloyd would not ne- 
cessarily be an agrarian offence; and, 
therefore, he could not support the pre- 
sent Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
wassufficient to have broughtthe Amend- 
ment under the notice of the Committee, 
and, therefore, he would ask to withdraw 
it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coronet NOLAN moved, in page 1, 
line 17, to leave out ‘‘ treason or treason 
felony,’”’ and insert— 

“ Attempting to take the life, injuring or at- 
tempting to injure or imagining the death of 
the Sovereign or the Prince of Wales.”’ 

He noticed there were many Amendments 
bearing upon the question of treason ; 
and he proposed the insertion of the 
words he had cited, because he did not 
wish that the Government might excite 
the sympathy of hon. Members in re- 
gard to the protection of the Sove- 
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reign. Remembering that attacks had 
been made, not in Ireland, but in 
England, against the life of the Sove- 
reign, he was afraid the Government 
might point to such attacks to ex- 
cite the sympathy of the Committee. In 
proposing to insert these words, he did 
not at all wish it to be supposed that 
Irish juries would not convict in case of 
an attack upon the life or person of Her 
Majesty. He believed they would ; and 
his Amendment was simply meant as a 
sop toCerberus. He believed that, ori- 
ginally, treason was confined to acts done 
in respect of the Sovereign. The Prime 
Minister had stated, within the last 
month, that the English Government 
were secure against any political dis- 
turbance in Ireland, and that it was 
against social, and not political changes, 
that the present Bill was levelled. It 
was absolutely necessary, the right hon. 
Gentleman said, that the Government 
should take precautions against open 
war in Ireland. There was a class of 
treason which he (Colonel Nolan) wished 
to specially exclude from the Bill, and 
that was the treason which was un- 
defined. Certain hon. Members of the 
House of Cemmons had been accused 
of treason, but he did not suppose that 
up to the present moment they knew 
what it was that was charged against 
them; they, perhaps, expressed some 
opinion which was hostile to the Govern- 
ment of the day, and for that they were 
declared to be suspected of treason. In 
a letter which appeared in to-day’s 
Times, Mr. Forward, the late Mayor of 
Liverpool, declared that everyone who 
advocated Home Rule committed treason; 
but 10 years ago, when the Home Rule 
agitation was commenced in the town of 
Liverpool, the present Attorney General 
for England stated that Home Rule was 
a perfectly Constitutional object when 
pursued by legal means. They, there- 
fore, had men like the Mayor of 
Liverpool, on the one hand, declaring 
that the advocacy of Home Rule was 
treasonable; and, on the other hand, 
they had men like the Attorney Ge- 
neral declaring the Home Rule agitation 
perfectly Constitutional if legally con- 
ducted. It had invariably happened 
that men in Ireland who had en- 
gaged in any great political movement 
had been accused of treason ; in fact, it 
was positively dangerous for a man to 
entertain any extreme political views in 
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Ireland. It was necessary they should 
have some safeguard against the danger, 
and the safeguard they required was the 
verdict of 12 of their countrymen. Ifthe 
alleged treason was so elaborate that 12 
men could not discern it, he would say 
there had been no treason atall. He 
believed it would be most injudicious to 
appoint a Commission of Judges to try 
a case of treason. Judges were appointed 
by the Sovereign ; and it would, perhaps, 
be remembered that on one occasion a 
learned Judge said— 


“On whose authority doI sit here? I can’t 
even discuss a question which might possibly 
affect the Sovereign’s position.” 


He did not think they could make the 
Judges unbiassed in a case of treason. 
It would always be in the power of the 
Government to remove any Judge from 
the Bench ; and the Committee knew full 
well that all men were influenced by their 
masters. He did not believe they could 
get three impartial Judges in a case 
where politicians were to be tried; and, 
moreover, he did not think that, however 
willing Judges might be to crush a poli- 
tician, they would not care to take the 
responsibility of hanginga man. The 
treason he was anxious to exclude from 
the Bill was undefined treason. A man 
might advocate Home Rule, and might 
attend a meeting at which something 
rash was said by one of the speakers ; 
his attendance at the meeting might be 
construed into treason. A man might 
be employed at a newspaper office, and 
because something which was construed 
into treason might appear in the paper, 
he might be accused of treason too. In 
such cases, he (Colonel Nolan) would 
like to have not merely the decision of 
Judges, but the verdict of 12 men 
selected by the community. The Govern- 
ment would do well to accept his Amend- 
ment, for they would find many diffi- 
culties in their way removed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the question in- 
volved in the Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend was one of the 
greatest importance. It was, however, 
also embodied in the various Amend- 
ments standing on the Paper in the 
names of several hon. Members; and, 
that being so, he thought it might 
in all probability be more satisfactorily 
presented to the Committee upon the 
Ameudment standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey). Ofcourse, 
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it must be considered, further on, whe- 
ther any words ofthe kind moved by the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite ought 
not to be inserted ; but, in the meantime, 
he would suggest the withdrawal of the 
Amendment before the Committee. And 
he put it to his hon. and gallant Friend, 
whether, in view of the great importance 
of the question, and the fact that an 
English Member had so far interested 
himself as to put down an Amendment 
on the subject, it would not be a matter 
of courtesy to that Gentleman to leave 
the matter in his hands ? 

Coronet NOLAN said, at the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork, he should be happy, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he was 


one of those who had on a former occa- 
sion expressed the belief that the Go- 
vernment could not do otherwise than 
introduce a Bill of this character, In 
saying that, however, he had not pledged 
himself to all the details of the measure, 
and was, therefore, perfectly free with 
regard to the clause now before the 
Committee. So far as the principle con- 
tained in the clause, that for certain 
offences there should be a suspension of 
trial by jury, was concerned, he wished 
to say that he did not himself feel so 
strongly on that subject as did some of 
his hon. and hon. and learned Friends. 
Trial by jury was but the means to an 
end; and if they could not succeed in 
detecting and punishing crime by trial 
by jury, he, for one, was willing to 
sacrifice this means, and substitute 
another by which the object in view 
might be with more certainty attained. 
But, at the same time, it appeared to 
him that the inclusion of treason and 
treason-felony in the clause went beyond 
the scope of the Bill. Now, he did not 
intend to lay himself open to a charge, 
on the part of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, of not 
recognizing that treason or treason- 
felony was acrime. No doubt, treason 
or treason-felony was a very grave crime; 
but he believed he should carry with him 
the assent of the Committee when he 
said that it was of a totally different 
character from crimes and offences 
against person or property. Now, the 
Preamble of the Bill ran thus— 
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“Whereas by reason of the action of secret 
societies and combinations for illegal purposes 
in Ireland the operation of the ordinary law 
has become insufficient for the repression and 

revention of crime, and it is expedient to make 
urther provision for that purpose; be it there- 
fore enacted,’’ &c. 

That Preamble was based upon certain 
information and Returns laid before the 
House; and without entering at that 
moment upon a discussion as to whether 
these justified the Preamble of the Bill, 
he would assume that they did so. But 
he considered himself justified in saying 
that the information and the Returns 
referred to had no bearing whatever on 
the question of treason or treason-felony. 
The Committee had been informed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, not 
more than five nights ago, that there 
had been no trial for treason or treason- 
felony in Ireland for upwards of 10 
years; and, if that were so, it could not 
be on account of the failure of justice as 
regarded treason or treason-felony that 
the present Bill had been introduced. 
He was, therefore, entitled to say that 
there had been no failure of justice in 
Ireland as regarded treason or treason- 
felony during the last 10 years, and 
treason or treason-felony were not the 
grounds on which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
when he introduced this measure to the 
House, laid stress. Of course, the Go- 
vernment were not bound by the Re- 
turns laid upon the Table of the House 
as grounds for introducing the Bill ; and 
he believed he was within the recollec- 
tion of hon. Members in saying that 
some of the crimes indicated by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman as being 
aimed at by the measure were unde- 
tected murders, outrages on farmers, 
and other offences which were named 
in the later sub-sections of the clause. 
But the House heard nothing about 
treason or treason-felony. It would be 
sufficient for his purpose, in support 
of the Amendment he was about to 
move, merely tostate these facts ; because, 
when it was proposed to suspend or take 
away the right, which was the right of 
every subject of Her Majesty, of being 
tried by a jury of their countrymen, it 
was incumbent upon those who proposed 
to suspend or take away that right to 
show the reasons and grounds upon 
which the necessity of the proposal 
rested. And he would add that the 
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right of all the subjects of Her Majesty 
to be tried by a jury of their country- 
men on a charge of treason or treason- 
felony was not, as he conceived, to be 
taken away or suspended because of the 
failure of justice as regarded agrarian 
crimes and outrages, such as those which 
had shocked the people of that portion 
of the United Kingdom, at any rate, in 
the highest degree. But he wished to 
go further, and point out to the Com- 
mittee that, although treason or treason- 
felony was, no doubt, a crime of a very 
serious character, and recognized as 
such by the Criminal Law, it was a 
crime of a distinct kind, and wholly dis- 
tinct considerations applied to it. He 
had no intention of wearying the Com- 
mittee with a definition of the different 
classes of treason, and even if he were 
competent he should not attempt such 
definition. Still, he believed he was 
right in saying that the Law of Treason 
in this country was only Judge-made 
law ; that it had been built up on the 
Statute of Edward III. ; and, moreover, 
that it was a matter of history that in 
the State Trials of this country juries 
had often stood up between the criminal 
and the law made or laid down from the 
Bench. He believed that the present 
was the first time in the history of the 
country that it had been proposed to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
abolish or suspend the right of trial by 
jury for treason ; and notwithstanding 
the numerous Bills with regard to Ire- 
land which had been brought into that 
House, called generally Coercion Bills, 
not one of them, he believed, provided 
that the right of trial by jury, in case of 
treason or treason-felony, should be sus- 
pended or taken away. That being so, 
he ventured to point out that by assent- 
ing to the clause as it stood they would 
be creating avery serious precedent. If 
the Government were to lay before them 
any grounds or reason for including 
treason or treason-felony, he would not 
only give these his consideration, but, in 
the event of their sufficiently being made 
out, he should be prepared to vote for 
the inclusion of treason or treason-felony 
in the Bill. But he objected to initiating 
a precedent of this kind, which, in his 
opinion, was unnecessary, without the 
strongest reason being given for inducing 
the Houseto adopt it. There was another 
consideration which must be barne in 
mind. This question must be looked at 
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not only from the English, but also from 
the Irish point of view ; and he regarded 
it as a consideration of very great 
moment that the House should endea- 
vour, as far as it was possible to 
do so, to gain the confidence of the 
Irish people for the mode of trial 
proposed. Of course, they could not ex- 
pect to be entirely successful in their 
attempt to do this; but, notwithstanding 
the opinion expressed by hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway on the opposite 
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altogether in this respect, it was no less 
incumbent on them to try to gain the 
confidence of the people of Ireland, and 
he, for one, did not despair of the re- 
sult. Still he was bound to point out that 
if there was one class of offence more 
than another with regard to the trial of 
which without a jury they were unlikely 
to gain the confidence of the Irish people, 
it was that included under the name of 
treason or treason-felony. Every con- 
sideration which had been urged by hon. 
Members opposite against the appoint- 
ment of Special Commission Judges 
would apply with ten-fold force to 
offences against the State. It was only 
right to say that he entertained not the 
slightest doubt that the Irish Judges 
would do that which he knew would be 
done by the English Judges. That was 
to say, they would preserve absolute im- 
partiality. Their judicial esprit de corps 
would entirely prevent the fear of their 
acting with partiality or harshness to- 
wards any criminals who might be 
brought before them. His own fear 
would tend in the opposite direction ; 
and it would be that the Judges of the 
Special Commission Court would feel so 
acutely their responsibility in trying 
prisoners without a jury, that they would 
scan the evidence brought forward in 
such a manner as to cause them to acquit 
the accused in cases where a jury would 
not do so. He could not, of course, 
expect everyone to take the same view 
of this point as himself; but there could 
be no doubt that in respect of offences 
against the State, there was an obvious 
objection to their being tried by Judges 
appointed by, and who were in a sense 
officers of, the State; and he should not 
be surprised, nor could he very much 
blame public opinion in Ireland if it 
were to fail to have confidence in the im- 
partiality of a trial of offences against 
the State by Judges alone, without a 
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jury. He could not say that he should 
not himself feel some doubt of the kind ; 
but, in saying that, he wished to make it 
perfectly clear that he was not for one 
moment casting any slur or any doubt 
whatsoever on the absolute integrity of 
the Irish Judges. Still, he could not say 
that such doubt felt by others under 
different circumstances might not be 
reasonably entertained, oat therefore, 
it seemed to him most important that 
they should do all they could to secure 
the confidence of public opinion in Ire- 
land for the tribunal which it was pro- 

osed to establish. He could not help 
eeling a kind of sentimental interest in 
the Amendment he was about to lay be- 
fore the Committee, when he recollected 
that he had the honour of belonging to 
a Profession the members of which had 
frequently obtained the acquittal of 
political prisoners by invoking the aid 
of the jury to override judicial interpre- 
tation of the law ; and this was an addi- 
tional reason for his regret that a sus- 
pension of trial by jury in such cases 
should now be proposed. No doubt, if 
a case could be made out for it he should 
be prepared to vote for that proposal ; 
but, so far as his present information 
went, no case had been established, and 
he must, therefore, propose the omission 
of sub-section (a). He was not perfectly 
sure that this was the proper place in the 
Bill for exempting treason or treason- 
felony from the provison of not being 
tried by jury; but, at any rate, he was 
not wrong in saying that the Special 
Commission Court was only to be issued 
with a view to the suspension of trial 
by jury. Section 1 did not, in his 
opinion, very clearly express its object 
in this respect. Be that as it might, he 
saw no other place at which his Amend- 
ment could with more propriety be in- 
troduced ; but if the sub-section in ques- 
tion technically related to an offence 
with respect to which a Special Commis- 
sion might be issued, and not to that 
for which trial by jury might be sus- 
pended, then he asked Her Majesty’s 
Government to point out to him where 
an Amendment could be better moved 
for securing the object he had in view. 
At any rate, he considered the present a 
fair place for raising a discussion on this 
important point, because, if treason or 
treason-felony were omitted from the 
list of offences with respect to which a 
Special Commission might be issued, it 
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would by consequence be removed from 
amongst those not to be tried by jury. 
He could not help thinking that a ae 
number of hon. Members who were sup- 
porters of the Government were desirous 
that treason or treasury-felony should be 
so removed, inasmuch as, for the reasons 
he had given, there was no ground for 
including it amongst the offences triable 
by Judges without ajury. He begged 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, to leave out the words ‘‘ treason or 
treason felony.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” —( Mr. Horace Davey.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not look at this question in 
the same way as his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Christchurch. It 
was quite true, as his hon. and learned 
Friend had pointed out, that some dis- 
tinguished men at the Bar had been the 
means of saving persons charged with 
treason; but that was equally true with 
regard to other crimes than treason. 
Lord Erskine once said to a person, who 
observed that his Lordship must often 
have won verdicts that he ought to have 
lost—‘‘ Yes; but then I have lost many 
verdicts which I ought to have won, and 
so, on the average, justice was done.” 
The presumption was, therefore, that a 
fair average in the case of verdicts was 
arrived at. There was another argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend 
which had not convinced him. He re- 
ferred to the statement that treason was 
a totally different crime from every other 
crime, and that the law relating to it 
was Judge-made law. But, after all, 
the Statute of Treason was well known; 
and, although the law might have inter- 
preted the Statute of Edward III., he 
could tell his hon. and learned Friend of 
a crime which was a Judge-made crime, 
which rested on no Statute, and was 
created by Judge-made law and inter- 
preted by it. That was the crime of 
murder; and, therefore, his hon. and 
learned Friend’s argument was'an d for- 
ior’ argument against including murder 
in the clause. The next statement was 
that he had no recollection that treason 
or treason-felony had been included in 
any of the exceptional legislative mea- 
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sures which had been passed with re- 
ference to Ireland. But surely his hon. 
and learned Friend must have forgotten 
the Act for which he voted last year, 
which suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and not only provided for no trial 
of the crime by jury, but dispensed with 
trial altogether. The Act of last year 
certainly included treason and treason- 
felony, and treated it not as a different 
class of crime, but as a crime similar to 
the others specified, and requiring the 
same remedy. He should, therefore, 
like to ask his hon. and learned Friend 
what reasons there were for including 
the crime of treason in the Bill of last 
year, supported, as he believed it was, 
by himself, which did not apply in the 
present instance? If the House, by an 
overwhelming majority, decided last 
year to apply exceptional legislation to 
the state of affairs existing in Ireland, 
they must have decided the question 
whether or not it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish between treason and other 
crimes. The fact was, they decided the 
question in the negative, and enacted ac- 
cordingly. He could not, therefore, at all 
agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
that there was something exceptional in 
the character of treason, as a crime, that 
should lead to its being dealt with dif- 
ferently from others; on the contrary, 
he thought that almost all persons were 
in favour of its being dealt with in a 
similar manner. With all respect for 
his hon. and learned Friend’s opinion, 
that the present was a fair time for 
raising this question, he was bound to 
confess that he regarded it asa pecu- 
liarly unfortunate moment for anybody, 
especially for one who so deservedly 
occupied a high position, both in and 
out of that House, to point out that the 
crime of treason differed in its character 
from other crimes; that it was a crime 
which might be practised with more im- 
punity than others, and that the law 
should deal with it less severely. For 
his own part, he had never known a time 
when it was more necessary to impress 
upon the Irish people that the crime of 
treason was the crime which lay at the 
basis of disorganization in Ireland. This 
Bill was directed against secret societies. 
But the secret societies of the day were 
not mainly agrarian in their character ; 
and the Land League certainly avowed 
itself as an open and not a secret so- 
ciety. He would not allude to the state- 
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ments which had been made at various 
times with regard to the Land League; 
but would observe that it was not as a 
secret society that it was mainly at- 
tacked, but on account of its organizing 
resistance to the law. It was, however, 
said that the Land League fed and in- 
creased upon the pabulum grown by 
secret societies, which avowed that their 
object was solely treasonable. It was 
his duty to know as much as could be 
known of these secret societies and their 
objects, which were to attack the autho- 
rity of the Crown, and the very exist- 
ence of the Imperial Government. Now, 
the Bill being directed against these 
secret societies, it was a contradiction in 
terms to say that it ought not to include 
treason or treason-felony. The Bill was 
intended to prevent the carrying out of 
treasonable ends. Whatever were the 
various forms and names under which 
Fenianism existed, it had for its object 
the overthrow of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland, by force—that was to 
say, by outrage, by murder, by arson, 
and by every method which its secret 
agents could employ for that purpose. 
That being so, if it was intended to 
reach these societies at all, treason must 
be included in the Bill, because, as had 
been shown without contradiction, their 
aim was the overthrow of British go- 
vernment in Ireland. They had treason 
for their object ; they had murder for 
their means; and let no man for a 
moment believe that it was not so. In 
the pursuit of their object, these secret 
societies were ready to lay hold of 
the Land League, or anything else to 
serve their main purpose. If these so- 
cieties existed for these objects, and pur- 
sued them by the means described, he 
could not but think that hon. Members, 
in refusing the powers of the clause with 
regard to treason and treason - felony, 
were not fully alive to the great mischief 
which undermined and destroyed the 
cause of law and order in Ireland. 
Again, if the Government, having put 
into the Bill the words relating to trea- 
son and treason -felony, were to take 
them out, would it not be an advertise- 
ment to the people of Ireland that trea- 
son was a crime which that House and 
Her Majesty’s Government regarded 
with less disfavour than others, and to 
which they were willing to extend an 
immunity not given to other offences? 
Another argument of his hon. and 
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learned Friend had struck him very 
much. He said, whatever might be the 
case from the English point of view, the 
Irish people, at any rate, would not re- 
gard treason with the same eyes as they 
turned towards other offences; and he 
said the Irish Judges would be unjustly 
suspected of dealing partially with trea- 
son, and that because the sympathies of 
the Irish people would be more against 
them on the crime of treason than in the 
case of any other offence. Now, that 
might be very true; but he (Sir William 
Harcourt) contended that the feeling of 
the Irish people would still more prevent 
conviction in the case of trial by jury. 
What, then, was the conclusion to which 
they were driven by his hon. and learned 
Friend? They were to strike out of the 
Bill the sub-section relating to the trial 
by Judges of treason and treason-felony, 
because of the sympathies of the Irish 
people, and allow the crime to be dealt 
with by a jury which, for the same rea- 
son, would be less likely to convict. If 
his hon. and learned Friend had been 
able to say that treason was an offence 
against which there was a strong feeling 
in Ireland; that it was one for which, 
on the necessary evidence being forth- 
coming, juries were certain to convict ; 
and that it might, with confidence, be 
placed in the category of cases in which 
an impartial trial could be had, the 
Amendment before the Committee would 
have stood in a very different position. 
But would any man say that that was 
the case with reference to treason ? Was 
it not more certain in the case of trea- 
son, than in the case of other offences, 
that there would be someone on the jury 
whose Fenian sympathies would render 
its sucvessful prosecution an almost 
absolute impossibility? Her Majesty’s 
Government had to form as well as they 
could, and upon their responsibility asa 
Government, their view of the existing 
state of things in Ireland. For his own 
part, if he could see that indictment for 
treason could be brought before a jury 
in Ireland with the smallest chance of 
success, he would assent to the proposal 
of his hon. and learned Friend. But, 
as an honest man, he could not say there 
was anysuch chance. If any man could 
say that a jury was more likely to con- 
vict for treason than for the other 
offences, then he had given a reason for 
omitting treason from this Bill; but if 
he could not honestly say that a man 
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was more likely to be convicted by ajury 
for treason than for any other of the 
offences named, he could not reasonably 
ask Her Majesty’s Government to strike 
out the sub-section in question. He had 
arrived at the conclusion, after very care- 
ful consideration, that the secret socie- 
ties in Ireland were aimed mainly at 
treason, or, rather, he might say, at 
treason only. It was well known that 
the Fenians in their various organiza- 
tions cared not one straw for the ques- 
tion of Land Tenure, and that if this 
were settled, they would still aim at the 
treasonable object they had in view. If, 
in the present state of society in Ireland, 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend were adopted, the Committee 
would be saying, in effect, that they 
would give to treason, and to treason 
alone, an immunity which they did not 
extend to other classes of crime; and, 
therefore, so far as he was able to 
understand the present condition of Irish 
society, he could not recommend the 
Committee to accept the proposed Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had listened in 
vain, during the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, forany answer totheprincipal argu- 
ment which had been advanced by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) in 
favour of the Amendment before the 
Committee. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not seem to recollect that 
the chief point of his hon. and learned 
Friend was that there had been no trials 
for treason or treason-felony in Ireland 
during the last 10 years, and that, there- 
fore, no case had been made out for 
including the crime in the special and 
exceptional provisions of this Bill; and, 
instead of dealing with facts, the right 
hon. Gentleman had been content to 
deal in speculation and surmise, and 
had failed to show that there was any 
presently pressing reason for including 
in Clause 1 of the Bill the crime of 
treason or treason-felony. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave it as his opinion that 
with a jury there would be little chance 
of. a conviction for treason in Ireland, 
although he did not go so far as to say 
that no conviction would be obtained. 
Now, as far as the calendar of offences 
went, the crime in question would seem 
to have vanished from Ireland altogether, 
because, since the trials which occurred 
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10 years ago, there had been no other 
trials for treason. When such a Bill as 
this was brought forward, which pro- 
posed to enact things which the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright) a year ago looked upon as 
highly improbable, it ought surely to be 
based on a plain and crying necessity. 
Surely the Preamble of the Bill must be 
taken to apply to those crimes which, 
although the offenders had been dis- 
coverec, had not been dealt with by 
obtaining a conviction. But in the 
case of a crime which had not been 
dealt with because it had not arisen, 
they were certainly entitled to say that 
it was not within the Preamble of the 
Bill. With the permission of the Com- 
mittee, he wished to say a few words 
upon another aspect of the speech of the 
ome Secretary, who had not fairly 
represented the arguments of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Christchurch. When the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was challenged to 
indicate any precedent for such a clause 
as the present, he answered by saying 
that the Coercion Act of last year sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act. Now, 
what his hon. and learned Friend ask 
for was some case in which a man h 
been tried for the crime of treason or 
treason-felony without a jury; and the . 
reply given to him had reference to a 
measure which did not provide for trial 
or sentence at all, but merely allowed 
persons suspected of certain offences 
to be committed to prison for a short 
period. He (Mr. Bryce) said there was 
no parallel between the case referred to 
and the present case, because, under 
this Bill, a person might be sentenced 
to death. They all knew that the punish- 
ment of death might be inflicted for the 
crime of treason ; and there could be no 
better illustration of the weakness of 
the Government position in this matter 
than the fact that the Home Secretary 
was compelled to take refuge for a pre- 
cedent in a Bill altogether different from 
the present Bill, which enacted that per- 
sons, as a precautionary measure, might 
be imprisoned on suspicion, and without 
trial. Again, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary said that the effect 
of adopting the Amendment would be to 
show that the House of Commons and 
the Government regarded treason and 
treason-felony with less disfavour than 
other crimes; and he asked how the 
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Government could defend themselves if 
they were to strike out the sub-section, 
after having once inserted it in the Bill ? 
But he (Mr. Bryce) wished to point out 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that neither the supporters of the 
Amendment, nor the Committee, as a 
whole, were concerned to defend the Go- 
vernment position; and if the country 
should blame the Government for want 
of forethought and discrimination in in- 
cluding crimes which ought not to have 
been in the clause at all, it was for them 
to explain their reasons, and to show 
that this crime stood on the same foot- 
ing as the others, so that the country 
might see the reason which justified the 
House in dispensing with its being tried 
by jury. No such inference as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had indi- 
cated could be drawn from the fact of 
the Government accepting the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend, and 
he still hoped that they would be able to 
give way in this matter. Again, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said much of secret societies in Ireland, 
and had used the rhetorical gifts which 
he possessed in so eminent degree in 
holding those societies up to the repro- 
bation of the Committee. He (Mr. 
Bryce) would be the last man in that 
House to say anything in favour of 
secret societies, in Ireland especially, as 
they were only removed by about a month 
from one of the most horrible crimes that 
had been committed during the present 
century ; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not attempted to argue 
that the murders of Lord Ardilaun’s 
bailiffs, Lord Mountmorris, and Mrs. 
Smythe had anything to do with those 
treasonable secret societies in Ireland, 
which he was denouncing to the Com- 
mittee. The crime which had disgraced 
Ireland for the last three years was 
probably largely due to secret societies, 
but not to such political societies as the 
Home Secretary referred to. He did 
not mean to say that even these political 
societies were not objects of so much 
suspicion that they should be put down 
in every way; but he said they had not 
been guilty of any large part of the 
mischief lately committed in Ireland, 
and, therefore, it was not against them 
alone that the Committee was called 
upon to legislate in this Bill. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman also spoke 
strongly of the connection which existed 
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between treason and murder; and he 
pointed out that the object of these 
societies was the overthrow of the Im- 
perial Government in Ireland, and that 
the means employed were murder, at- 
tempts to kill, arson, and attacks upon 
dwelling-houses. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had looked to the 
later sub-sections of this clause, he 
would have seen that all these criminal 
means were offences which were provided 
against, and which it was proposed to 
exempt from trial by jury, and to hand 
over to a Commission of Judges; and he 
would have seen, therefore, that when 
any secret society pursued its objects, 
whether with a view to murder or to 
other forms of crime, such as attacks 
upon the person, or arson, that society 
came within the provisions of this clause, 
and it was not necessary to proceed 
against it under this Ist section, be- 
cause it would be dealt with in the 
later sub-sections. Therefore, if treason 
and treason-felony were omitted, it 
would still be equally possible to proceed 
against any secret society which should 
endeavour to obtain and compass its 
ends by any of these criminal methods. 
He did not know whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would reply 
that the words of these later sub-sections 
were not sufficiently elastic; but, if he 
did, there was still a sufficient remedy. 
If a secret society endeavoured to obtain 
its ends by murder or other crimes, and 
it was feared that it would not fall with- 
in the words of this section as it stood 
now, the easy remedy would be to intro- 
duce words which would cover con- 
spiracy for such criminal purpose. That 
course, he believed, would secure the 
approval of the Committee, because it 
would be strictly within the scope of 
the Bill, and would draw the distinction 
which it was desirable to draw between 
political offences and what he might call 
ordinary crimes. He ventured to sug- 
gest that there would be no difficulty 
amongst those who felt an objection to 
the clause as it stood in assenting to 
words which would cover offences of 
that nature. He thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not quite 
appreciate the distinction which the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey) had drawn 
between political offences, such as trea- 
son, and other crimes. The hon. and 
learned Member certainly had not used 
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a single word which could be taken as 
extenuating treason, or as implying that 
treason was a crime to be dealt with 
leniently. On the contrary, he admitted 
that it was one of the gravest offences 
that could be committed, and it ought 
to be dealt with with all severity. But 
he also drew a distinction—and that 
distinction he would press again on the 
Committee—between the moral feeling 
with which treason accompanied by 
crime was regarded and treason unac- 
companied bycrime. There was a time 
when Ireland was so grossly mis- 

overned that public-spirited Irishmen 
could hardly be anything else but con- 
spirators; but that time had passed 
away. There were times when Ireland 
was as grossly misgoverned as Southern 
Italy had been within the last 30 
years. They had sympathized with Italy, 
and in those times it would have been 
their duty to sympathize with Ireland ; 
but those times had now passed away, 
and Ireland enjoyed every Constitutional 
advantage which England enjoyed, and, 
therefore, all justification for agitation by 
unconstitutional means had been entirely 
withdrawn, and he should be the last 
person to uphold the conduct of a man 
who would employ any unconstitutional 
means to effect political objects in Ire- 
land. But they now had to deal with a 
state of feeling which came down from 
those times, which surrounded persons 
who entered into treasonable practices 
with a certain amount of sympathy 
and admiration, and which most un- 
happily went so far as to extend some 
sympathy even to those who conducted 
political agitation by means of private 
crime and outrage. Their object ought 
to be to destroy that sympathy, and to 
draw a very sharp line between private 
crimes, such as murder and violence 
against the person, and purely political 
offences such as treason. It had been 
too much the habit of Englishmen, in 
dealing with Ireland, to treat those kinds 
of crime as being of the same character. 
Everyone must recognize that a person 
who was guilty of murder, or who con- 
spired to commit murder or acts of vio- 
lence against individuals, was morally 
deserving of reprobation and horror, 
which was not necessarily felt fora person 
who conspired in any other way; and that 
was the point of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s argument, when he said that it 
was an unfortunate proceeding to endea- 
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vour to maintain the association which 
existed in the minds of the Irish people 
between murder and treason by dealin 
with them on the same lines. He ventu 

to think that there was another part of 
the hon. and learned Member’s argu- 
ment which was not appreciated by the 
Home Secretary. The hon. and learned 
Member pointed out that treason was 
an offence which was at one time a very 
serious matter in England, where it was 
necessary for those who valued political 
freedom to trust to juries in regard to 
offences of a political character. Those 
difficulties had long passed away in 
England, but they could not be sure 
that they might not come back again; 
and he thought it was unfortunate, ex- 
cept in cases of great necessity, to set a 
precedent for depriving persons accused 
of treason of the right of trial by jury, 
because there might be times in i 
land when that right would be very 
valuable; and it would be very unfor- 
tunate that any Government should be 
able to appeal to a precedent of similar 
legislation for Ireland. It was a further 
advantage to have trial by jury in regard 
to offences of this kind, because, when 
a Judge tried such cases with the assist- 
ance of a jury, he was obliged, in his 
charge to the jury, to lay down defi- 
nitely and specifically the nature of the 
crime. He was obliged to give his view 
of the law in a form which could be 
afterwards challenged; but when a 
Judge tried facts as well as law, he was 
apt to mix up the facts and the law 
together, and to give a less precise and 
clear definition of the law and of the 
facts to which the law was afterwards 
to be applied. Therefore, he held that 
the Law of Treason would be much more 
safely maintained if they continued the 
system of trial by jury, instead of 
adopting trial by Judges. He was most 
anxious that those who objected to this 
clause should not be supposed to ex- 
tenuate treason or to seek to diminish 
the power of the Executive to deal with 
treason. They wished to put every 
legitimate power in the hands of the 
Executive, and did not extend any sym- 
pathy to that offence; but to put it in 
the same line as other crimes would 
have the effect of extending to those 
crimes a great deal of the sympathy 
that Irish people had, unfortunately, 
given to acts of treason. He did not 
mean to say that the insertion of treason 
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in this clause might not have been justi- 
fied by extreme necessity. Secret treason- 
able societies might become very danger- 
ous, and it might be so difficult to get 
convictions from juries that it would be 
necessary to deal with them by this 
new mechanism, and in that case he 
should be willing to arm the Govern- 
ment with these extraordinary powers ; 
but nothing less than a necessity of that 
kind could justify this proposal, and no 
cause approaching to such necessity had 
been shown by the Government. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the Committee 
were now dealing with a measure conse- 
quent upon the failure in Ireland of the 
system of trial by jury, and the necessity 
of the Bill now before the Committee 
had been practically admitted. The 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Bryce) 
had not attempted to deny that necessity, 
and was prepared to support the Bill. 
But the question now being considered 
was whether the operation of the Bill 
was to be extended to the highest crime 
known to the law; and the hon. and 
learned Member had based his conten- 
tion against that upon the strong sym- 
pathy which existed in the minds of the 
Irish people with treason. If the reason 
for this Bill was the sympathy of the 
Irish jurymen with agrarian outrage, 
did not that apply much more strongly 
to the question now under consideration 
when the hon. and learned Member 
stated that Irishmen sympathized with 
treason? If they were not to expect 
convictions for agrarian outrages, how 
could they, with that feeling operating 
in the minds of the Irish people, expect 
convictions upon crimes to which this 
clause applied? If any crime was to be 
included in this Bill; if they were to 
make provision for the trial of any crime 
whatever by this special tribunal, the 
crime of treason-felony was one which 
should especially be provided for. The 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Bryce) had stated that when a Judge 
tried a case of treason or treason-felony 
with a jury, he was bound to lay down 
and define the crime distinctly and 
clearly to the jury. That might be so; 
but would not the same influence ope- 
rate—in the case of such a tribunal as 
this Bill proposed to constitute—in the 
minds of three Judges? These Judges, 
it must be remembered, would be sub- 
ject to appeal, and if they did not decide 
according to the law, and did not bear 
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the law in their minds in their decisions, 
they would be liable to the supervision 
of the Court of Appeal; and Judges, 
having that responsibility and that ap- 
peal before them, would be particularly 
careful to have regard to the law under 
which they made their decisions. It 
appeared to him that, even on the show- 
ing of the hon. Member, this was pecu- 
liarly one of the cases which should 
come under this Bill; and that the Bill 
would be most imperfect if it did not 
deal with treason and treason-felony. 
Mr. NORWOOD said, he had listened 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey) with all the attention due to so 
distinguished a Lawyer; but the hon. 
and learned Member had entirely failed 
to convince him of the justice or the 
necessity of the Amendment which he 
proposed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber seemed either to have entirely 
sages or scarcely considered one of 
the principal objects the Government 
had in view—namely, to strike at the 
secret societies and the American filli- 
busterers, who were, no doubt, at the 
bottom of these outrages in Ireland. Of 
all the crimes which were to be dealt 
with by this provision, the crime which 
the hon. and learned Member proposed 
to omit was the one at which the Bill 
was specially designed to strike. What 
was the object of these secret societies ? 
Unquestionably, to destroy the authority 
of the Queen. How was treason carried 
out ? When it obtained a certain amount 
of strength it was carried out by force 
of arms. He was very much surprised 
to hear from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Horace Davey) that the Law 
of Treason was Judge-made law. He 
did not know very much about the law 
himself; but in the Statute 11 & 12 
Viet. c. 12, he found treason - felony 
clearly described. [An hon. MEmngr: 
Treason, not treason-felony.| He cer- 
tainly understood the hon. and learned 
Member to state that treason and trea- 
son-felony were not on the Statutes ; but 
the section of the Statute he had men- 
tioned laid down most carefully what 
constituted treason and treason-felony, 
and described as an attempt to compass, 
by conspiracy or other means, acts which 
would derogate from the dignity or au- 
thority of the Crown. Treason-felony 
was, in fact, any step which would inva- 
lidate the power of Her Majesty in her 
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own Dominions. The arguments of the , learned Gentleman had gone upon the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower ' assumption that persons accused of trea- 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) and other hon. | son or treason-felony had not been con- 
Members, during the discussion, had | victed by jurors; but the whole facts 
tended to minimize the guilt attached to | went to prove the contrary. The Home 
political crimes; but he could draw no | Secretary must be imperfectly informed 
such distinction between moral and poli- | upon the history of Ireland if he enter- 
tical crimes. Political crimes were ge- | tained that opinion. During the last 
nerally compassed by the very worst | 15 or 16 years there had been a strong 
means, and eventuated in outrages of | political conspiracy, known as the Fenian 
the most serious character. | Brotherhood, which was probably the 
Mr. BRYCE, interrupting, said, he | most formidable political organization 
had drawn the sharpest distinction be- | which had existed in Ireland since the 
tween political crime, unaccompanied by | Rebellion of 1798; 400 or 500 people 
murder, and political crime which was | were tried for complicity in that insur- 
so accompanied ; and he had said that | rection, and he believed that in no single 
while both offences required severe | instance had it been impossible to get a 
punishment, there was a difference in | man tried legitimately and fairly. Some 
the feeling with which people regarded, | of these persons were sentenced to death, 
and must necessarily regard, the two | and some to penal servitude; and there 
kinds of offence respectively. _ was not a single person seriously accused 
Mr. NORWOOD said, he accepted of complicity in the Fenian organization 
the explanation of the hon. Member, but | against whom a verdict of “ Guilty” was 
they were now acting under very special | not passed. The contention of the hon. 
circumstances. What was the cause of | and learned Member for Christchurch 
this legislation ? Was it not that a state | was that that was really the state of feel- 
of things existed in the unhappy Sister | ing in Ireland. The ordinary law should 
Country which compelled the Government | be allowed to operate, and men charged 
to resort to special and temporary mea- with treasonable practices ought to be 
sures? He could not understand the hon. tried in the ordinary way, and not by 
and learned Member sheltering himself | the exceptional method now proposed. 
behind these nicely-drawn sophistries.| Under the old plan verdicts had been 
They were all very well for the debating- obtained against persons accused of such 
room, but totally inappropriate under | crimes, and there was no reason for this 
these circumstances ; and, in his opinion, | exceptional system being adopted. He 
it was the duty of the Government to admitted that in some cases verdicts could 
stand by their guns on this occasion. | not be obtained in regard to agrarian 
The Committee had a very special and | offences, because the people were in 
difficult task before them; and it was | general sympathy with the offenders; 
their duty to be stern in their determi- | but that difficulty did not apply to trea- 
nation to put down the disturbances| son, and he cited the Fenian insurrec- 
which were occurring in Ireland. He! tion in justification of that statement. 
believed that if this step had been taken | After the Rebellion in Ireland in 1848, 
two years ago much outrage and murder | Mr, John Mitchel and Mr. Smith O’Brien 
might have been stopped ; and he hoped and his Colleagues were tried and found 
the Government would not listen to the guilty under the old system; and if the 
representations of hon. and learned Mem- | Jaw was good in those instances, durin 
bers below the Gangway. If this Bill | a violent political convulsion, it woul 
was justified at all, the Government be sufficiently strong now if there was 
must be strong and determined to obtain | sufficient evidence upon which to con- 
powers to meet all the difficulties of the | yict men. He supposed the Committee 
case; and the Bill should be passed by | did not wish to convict men without suffi- 
the Committee with determination, and | cient evidence, and, judging from past 
carried out by the Government with the | experience, there was no justification for 
firm intention of stamping out outrage | altering the law. That was the whole 
and crime. contention of the hon. and learned Mem- 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN expressed his 
surprise at the statement of the Home 
Secretary in answer to the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey). The right hon. and 


ber for Christchurch, who desired to 
‘strike out treason and treason-felony, 
because there was no evidence that men 
accused of such crimes would not have a 
fair trial and get a just verdict. The hon. 
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Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had feeling would be intensified if this most 
rotested against the Committee speak- obnoxious duty was conferred upon them. 
ing tenderly of political offences ; but he | It was a duty which they did not wish 
thought the hon. Member would admit, | to discharge, because they knew their 
on consideration, that in all civilized | shaky influence would be further dimi- 
countries political offences had always; nished. There had been numerous in- 
been dealt with more leniently than | stances in which great political convul- 
offences against the person, committed | sions had arisen, in which one Party 
for private objects, or because of some | having gained the ascendant had sent 
vindictive feeling. A man who engaged | Hanging Commissions through the coun- 
in a political movement did so because | try. There was one memorable instance 
he believed it to be in the interests of the | —the Insurrection in the West of Eng- 
State, and all law-givers had recognized | land, when Judge Jeffreys was sent down 
that distinction. The whole Constitution | to try political offenders, and what was 
of England rested upon treason. The/ the result? The reputation of the Eng- 
men now ruling in France, with whom | lish Bench for centuries afterwards was 
the Prime Minister had just stated the; discredited. Another instance could be 
Government were in intimate alliance, | cited from the history of France within 
were all traitors in the estimation of an-| the last few years. All politicians had 
other section of the people. He did not} been astonished at the strong feeling 
say that the same circumstances existed! there was against the magistrates and 
in Ireland, because the Irish people had | Judges under the Empire on account of 
civil powers and political rights; but the! political partnership. M. Thiers and 
great objection to including treason and! others had stated that the strongest feel- 
treason-felony in this Bill was that, | ing had existed against the Judges ; and 
whether they liked it or not, it was the} there was the testimony of distinguished 
fact in Ireland that there was a feeling| statesmen in France that nothing had 
of considerable distrust of the Irish; done more to break down the political 
Judges on political grounds. On other; machinery in France than the fact that 
grounds, their fairness and impartiality | the Judges had been unscrupulous poli- 
were not questioned, but on political| ticians. He believed that the proposal 
grounds they were distrusted. That dis-| of the Government, with respect to men 
trust might be unjust, but that feeling | whom they regarded as their political 
did exist in Ireland; and people dis- | foes, would do more to sow the seeds of 
trusted the Judges on political grounds, | future disturbance in Ireland than any 
because in most cases the Judges had | other measure that could be devised. 
been politicians, and probably acted upon | Mr. WILLIS said, he never heard the 
those Party feelings through which they | historical references of the hon. Member 
had risen to eminence. There lay the! for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) without 
great objection to Judges—the strong | thinking how little useful and how mis- 
powerful objection to Irish Judges, who leading they were. They were living a 
had obtained their positions in conse- | long way from the time of Judge Jef- 
quence of Party services—being called | freys ; and in Ireland they had a body 
upon to adjudicate without juries in| of Judges whose learning, imparti- 
cases where their Party predilections ran | ality, and wisdom were equal to the 
counter to popular feeling. The Home; Judges who presided in «he Courts 
Secretary had spoken strongly about|of England. And he could only sup- 
secret societies, and said this Bill was to | pose that the references made by the 
put them down, and he wished them to| hon. Member were designed to pre- 
believe that secret societies were exclu-/| vent this Bill having a fair opera- 
sively of a political character. That | tion in Ireland; and he was surprised to 
statement was entirely contrary to the | hear that hon. Member make statements 
facts. The most dangerous form of secret | and prophecies which were adapted 
societies in Ireland was the agrarian so- | to secure their own fulfilment. He very 
cieties—the Ribbonmen, and the illegal | much wished that the hon. Member, 
organizations which existed in special | and other hon. Members, would assist 
districts for special objects—and it was | the Government in obtaining obedience 
contrary to the facts to say that secret tothe law. He was not likely to favour 
societies were entirely political. There | coercive measures ; but if there was any 
was already a prejudice against the | Teason to introduce this Bill at all, it 
Judges on political grounds, and that was the necessity for dealing with men 
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who were sent out to commit crimes} brought forward. This Bill had been 


like that in the Phoonix Park; and he | 
could not understand the hon. and | 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. | 


Horace Davey) agreeing to allow Judges 
to try murder, and yet wishing to 
leave jurors to determine the nature and 
character of conspiracies from which 
these crimessprang. He understood the 
hon. and learned Member to say that 
there was little treason in Ireland, and 
that the Bill would have little operation ; 
but, under Clause 11, searches were to 
be made for arms, ammunition, papers, 
documents, and instruments, and he be- 
lieved a great many associations would 
be discovered which were treasonable in 
their designs and purposes ; and did any 
hon. Member think it would be right to 
leave the Judges to try the men who 
committed murders, but to leave the 
jurors, in the present state of feeling in 
Ireland, to determine the nice points 
involved in the consideration of what 
was graver than a murder—namely, the 
concoction of arrangements for effecting 
those murders? ‘Treason was one of 
the gravest offences a man could commit ; 
and instead of its being undefined, there 
was no offence under our law which was 
so clearly defined as that of high treason. 
It was true that there had been two 
interpretations put by the Judges upon 
the Statute of Edward III., which the 
words did not justify ; but those interpre- 
tations had received the sanction of Par- 
liament, and had been embodied in Acts 
of Parliament, and there was no reason, 
therefore, why the Government should, 
on the ground of the indefinite nature 
of the offence, separate high treason 
from other offences. He would rather 
leave Irish jurors to try the Phonix 
Park murderers, than to try cases of 
treason, such as he believed existed in 
Ireland, designed with the object of in- 
timidating both Houses of Parliament. 
and compelling them to change their 
counsels. He thought that offence 
should be dealt with by Judges who 
would act fairly and impartially, and in 
a manner that could not be paralleled in 
any other country. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR regarded the 
Amendment which was now being con- 
sidered as really the turning-point of 
the Bill, for the action of the Ministry 
in reference to this Amendment would 
show the sincerity or insincerity of the 
views with which this Bill had been 





brought forward on the ground that it 
was intended to put down crime; and 
when the promoters of this Bill had 
brought it before the House, they led 
the House clearly to believe that the 
crime they wanted to put down was 
agrarian crime, and not political crime. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Willis) had asked the Committee 
to place faith in the impartiality of the 
Irish Judges. The hon. and learned 
Member might as well ask them to have 
faith in the independence of lawyers in 
want of promotion. He did not want 
to embarrass this discussion by remarks 
upon the Irish Judges of an uncom- 
plimentary character; but there was no 
candid man who knew anything about 
the affairs of Ireland who would not say 
that the Party to which he had the 


‘honour to belong and the Irish Judges 


were political opponents. His Party 
wished to challenge the state of poli- 
tical affairs in Ireland; they wished to 
change the status quo in Ireland and the 
system of government; and the Go- 
vernment had admitted that object to be 
within the domain of practical politics. 
But the Irish Judges were men whose 
whole interest, prejudices, and passions 
were calculated to perpetuate the status 
quo which that Party wished to change. 
The Judges were their political oppo- 
nents, and were quite as much poli- 
ticians as they were. Hon. Members, 
seduced by the rhetoric of the Home 
Secretary, had gone upon the yrange 
scent on this question. The hon. an 

learned Member opposite (Mr. Willis) 
had asked, were not the men who in- 
cited to murder as bad as the men who 
committed the murder? Certainly they 
were; but did not murder include con- 
spiracy to murder, and could not men 
who conspired to murder be tried under 
the Murder Clause of this Bill, instead of 
under a Treason-Felony Clause? What 
was the meaning of this clause? What 
had been the events of the last six or 
12 months in Ireland? They had lived 
and learned in that time. The Prime 
Minister had, according to a statement 
by an hon. Member of that House, 
‘‘bargained with treason, and trafficked 
with violence.” If the Prime Minister 
had bargained with treason, he was 
guilty of treason-felony and treasonable 
practices. What would be the fate of 
the right hon. Gentleman if he were to 
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be tried by the hon. Member who had 
made that statement? The position of 
the Irish Members was this. They did 
not want every word and every action 
from a man in Ireland to be subject to 
a special political tribunal. They did 
not defend murders. If the murderers 
could be caught and convicted upon fair 
evidence, and not by bribery, let the 
supreme sentence of the law be passed 
upon them. But the single words and 
acts of every man in Ireland ought not 
to be placed at the absolute mercy of a 
political tribunal. What would be the 
consequence of this provision? Four of 
his Friends had been put into prison 
for alleged treasonable practices; there 
never had been, and there never could 
be, a single word of evidence brought 
forward to prove that his hon. Friends 
were, either by commission or omission, 
by word, or act, or thought, guilty of 
treasonable practices. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) had stated 
that those hon. Members were ‘‘ steeped 
to the lips in treason.” Irish Members 
could afford to smile at that dictum of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
so long as he remained Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland ; but suppose he should 
be one of the Judges appointed under 
this Act, that dictum, which only in- 
cited a smile now in that House, would 
be a dictum to consign to penal ser- 
vitude any gentleman who did not 
happen to agree with him as to what 
was politically right or wrong in Ire- 
land. If his hon. Friends were steeped 
to the lips in treason, the Prime Mi. 
nister had no right to have negotiations 
with them. If the hon. Members were 
steeped to the lips in treason, the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Schreiber), who 
had been addressing his enthusiastic 
supporters on the previous day, would 
have been right in saying that the Prime 
Minister was bargaining with treason. 
A few nights ago the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had de- 
nounced as traitors everybody who had 
had any reserve in supporting this Bill. 
That would include nearly every Radical 
Member opposite; so that if the late 
Home Secretary happened to be made 
an Irish Judge, and if the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey) were brought before 
him, and it could be proved that he pro- 
posed an Amendment like this, or some- 
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thing of a similar character in Ireland, 
he should be sorry to lay any insurance 
on the life or liberty of the hon. and 
learned Member. There was no form 
of political action in times of political 
anxiety which could not be brought be- 
fore the Judges under the large and 
vague terms, treason and treason-felony. 
It was a matter of some surprise that, 
in the face of the large array of names 
on the back of this Bill, the conduct of 
the Bill was entirely abandoned to the 
Home Secretary ; and he thought it au- 
gured ill for liberty, justice, and states- 
man-like qualities if the Bill was left 
solely to the charge of the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman. He did not 
want to say anything personally offen- 
sive of the Home Secretary; but he 
must express his opinion that the whole 
political thought, and intention, and 
bent of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s mind would fit him far better 
to be the Home Secretary of an ultra- 
Conservative Administration rather than 
of a Liberal Government. In all the 
debates in that House, when great prin- 
ciples of Liberalism on the one side, and 
Conservatism on the other, had been at 
stake, especially with regard to Ireland, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
acting, no doubt, in accordance with his 
own genuine convictions, had taken the 
Conservative as opposed to the Liberal 
view of the question. He wished to 
know whether the Prime Minister did 
or did not desire Ireland to be tran- 
quillized? If he wished Ireland to be 
tranquillized, then he must deal with 
this question in a spirit of justice and 
reason; but he would not be dealing 
with Ireland in that spirit if he put the 
Constitutional agitator, and not the 
murderer or assassin, at the mercy of a 
special tribunal. This clausa was di- 
rected against the Constitutional agi- 
tator. What was the Constitutional 
agitator ? Murderers, assassins, and trea- 
sonable conspirators had many dangers 
to face, and the men who entered into 
conspiracies were firm and determined, 
and willing to take the risks of their 
enterprize; but the whole history of 
mankind, especially contemporaneous 
history, taught this great lesson, that 
the strongest despotism was not omni- 
potent against the assassin or con- 
spirator? How wasit that men had not 
been tried for treason in Ireland during 
the last 10 or 15 years? Why had not 
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treason taken the form of open revolt 
during that time? Because the action 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had given the Irish 
people some confidence in the services 
to be rendered by Constitutional agi- 
tation on the floor of that House. This 
clause would drive every Constitutional 
agitator to secret conspiracy; and he 
trembled to think what would be the re- 
sult in Ireland if the people were to be 
once again deprived of their Consti- 
tutional Leaders—once again to lose faith 
in justice being obtained from that 
House—and he laid upon the Head of 
the Government the responsibility for 
any such evil consequences if they per- 
sisted in the disastrous policy which was 
contained in this Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not but 
think there were many hon. Members 
who supported the Amendment now 
before the Committee, who had not had 
before their minds either the state of 
Ireland or the Law of Treason. The hon. 
Member who had just spoken had said 
this Amendment was the turning-point 
of the Bill. He himself did not exactly 
say that; but, unquestionably, if those 
who supported the Amendment could 
induce the Government to adopt it, that 
would certainly indicate a considerable 
weakness in the original structure of the 
Bill, and an absence of determination to 
stand by itin Committee. In that sense 
the Amendment would indicate the turn- 
ing-point of the Bill; but he did not 
think, in any other sense, the Amend- 
ment could be so described. Although 
it was a matter of considerable import- 
ance, it might be looked at temperately 
and quietly, on the admitted facts of the 
case. It must be assumed, for the pur- 
pose of this contention, that there was 
no objection to any of the rest of the 
framework of this clause; and those 
who challenged the presence of treason 
or treason-felony in the category of 
crimes, had no objection to the rest of 
the measure. Would anybody stand 
up and argue that he objected to a 
judicial tribunal trying murders and 
similar offences? Would it not be 
startling to admit that the Executive 
should be given a power, in regard to all 
the other offences named in this clause, 
to arrive at the conclusion that a just 
and impartial trial could not be had 
under the ordinary law, and yet they 
should not have the power to say, if they 
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were so satisfied that a just, and fair, and 
impartial trial could not be had accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of the law in 
the case of treason or treason-felony ? 
Of course, it would be possible legally 
to do so; but those who argued such a 
proposition should support it by showing 
that although an exceptional state of 
facts should prevail in reference to other 
crimes, yet they were so absent from 
these crimes, that it would be unfair to 
intrust the highest Executive official 
necessary in Ireland with any discretion 
in reference tothem. He was afraid he 
could not arrive at that conclusion, be- 
cause no one who had any acquaintance 
with Ireland could deny the painful fact 
that there was a great deal of disloyalty 
in many parts of Ireland. That wasa 
painful and a sad fact; but it was the 
fact, and being the fact, it was a great 
deal better to admit it and state it, and 
attempt to deal with it temperately and 
reasonably in an Act of Parliament, 
than to pretend to ignore it. The Com- 
mittee should bear in mind what it was 
that was covered by these words which 
it was sought to omit. He was afraid 
the Committee had not had that present 
in their minds during this discussion. 
One would think that the definition of 
treason and treason-felony was applied 
to prevent legitimate Constitutional agi- 
tation; but it was nothing of the kind. 
If the word ‘ sedition,” or any kindred 
distinction was found in the Bill, he 
could understand the argument now ad- 
vanced; but there was nothing of that 
kind. The offences which it was pro- 
posed to exclude were treason and 
treason-felony, and the main argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) was 
of a technical character ; but he did not 
think that hon. and learned Gentleman 
had spoken with any marked enthusiasm 
upon his Amendment, but had rested it 
mainly upon technical grounds, which 
supplied also a sort of refuge for the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) in the statement 
that for the last 10 or 15 years there had 
been no trials for treason in Ireland, 
and, therefore, the machinery had not 
broken down. Was that argument ac- 
cepted by the hon. and learned Member 
himself? He credited the hon. and 
learned Member with entire sincerity ; 
but if he did accept that argument, 
then he thought the hon. and learned 
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Member had not considered the matter 
with any great care. It was impossible 
to ignore the present state of feeling 
among too many classes in Ireland, or 
what had been the fate of many prose- 
cutions which were not for treason or 
treason-felony, but for murder. He 
would take the latest case of anything 
like a State Trial in Ireland. That was 
a case tried in Dublin 18 months ago. It 
was not a case of treason-felony; but 
certainly the traversers in that trial 
could not regard themselves as being 
charged with loyalty. That being so, 
the jury having received the charge 
absolutely clear—not from an isolated 
Judge sitting to try a criminal on Cir- 
cuit, but a Judge sitting and speaking 
with the full authority of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and giving a charge 
which, in a civil case, would have 
been regarded by the jury as a direc- 
tion—the jury in that case failed to 
give more than a disagreement, which 
indicated that there was, at all events, a 
very great difficulty in getting jurors 
to return verdicts in accordance with 
what the prosecutors were entitled to 
expect. That was a matter which, he 
thought, should be borne in mind. 
Everyone in Ireland recognized the state 
of feeling in that country, and the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome. What 
did the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets say? That since 
1798, and the unfortunate Revolution in 
that year, there had been a good deal of 
sympathy with disloyalty in Ireland, 
and that even at the present time public 
opinion surrounded those charged with 
disloyalty with both sympathy and ad- 
miration. That being the state of facts 
admitted by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, how could it be urged that it would 
be safe to trust juries who might have 
among them men who regarded, or sur- 
rounded with sympathy, or with ad- 
miration, those who were charged with 
treason or treason-felony? How could 
it be said that a case for suspending the 
ordinary mode of trial had not been 
made out? Offences of treason and 
treason-felony were not what they had 
been assumed to be—namely, offences 
like sedition. It had been assumed in 
nearly all the arguments in support of 
this Amendment, that they were very 
much the same thing, and that treason- 
felony consisted in mere words, or the 
ordinary right of Constitutional agita- 
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tion. But that was not so. Supposing 
this Amendment were carried, a class of 
offences that no one could put aside as 
not trenching in the slighest degree 
upon legitimate political discussion and 
agitation, would be excluded from the 
Bill. Everyone who read the Amend- 
ment withdrawn by the hon. and gallant 
Member for County Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) would see some of the definitions 
of treason that would be at once ex- 
cluded if the present Amendment were 
were accepted. The proposal which the 
hon. and gallant Member had withdrawn 
was to leave out ‘‘treason or treason 
felony,’’ and to insert— 

“ Attempting to take the life, injuring, or 
attempting to injure or imagining the death of 
the Sovereign or the Prince of Wales.” 

The offence pointed at in that Amend- 
ment was about as grave and serious an 
offence as could be conceived, yet that 
only affected part of the Law of Treason. 
There were many other offences of a very 
grave character which could not be con- 
founded with anything like attempting 
to take the life or injuring the Sovereign 
or the Prince of Wales. The Homo 
Secretary had said that the passing of 
the Amendment under discussion would 
be like a proclamation to Ireland that 
treason was no crime. That was the 
way it would be read, and the way he 
(Mr. Gibson) had no doubt it would be 
used in Ireland. No one who had 
watched the course of the agitation now 
going on in all its force in Ireland could 
doubt that if this Amendment were 
adopted, it would be sounded widely 
through the Press—certainly in America 
—and on many a platform in Ireland, 
that it had had to be admitted in the 
Imperial Parliament of England that 
treason, which had been defined clearly 
enough, was not regarded as an offence 
to be punished or to be dealt with in 
order to prevent criminals having im- 
punity. Orit might be put otherwise 
by those who would not put it in such 
a strong way—although it would be 
foolish and rash, after the experience 
they had had, to imagine that anything 
would not be put in the strongest way— 
it might be put that treason was so 
slight and trivial an offence that it was 
not necessary to deal with it in the House 
at all. He was as anxious as anyone 
could be to see Ireland governed accord- 
ing to the ordinary law—to see its go- 
vernment freed from everything savouring 
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of exceptional law ; but he never would, 
under any circumstances, either in or 
out of the House, for the sake of gain- 
ing an ignominious popularity, say that 
he thought Ireland could be governed 
by certain laws or without certain laws, 
when his own conscientious conviction 
could not follow that statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just addressed the Committee had 
commenced by giving them a brief 
history of the trial of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
other hon. Gentlemen who were Members 
of that House; and he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) wished the Committee to note the 
kind of argument which was presented as 
a reason for accepting the clause in its 
present shape. Theright hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said ‘the hon. Mem- 
bers were tried, not for treason, not for 
treason-felony, but for something verg- 
ing on treason, and they were acquitted.” 
[‘*No, no!”] Well, ‘‘the jury dis- 
agreed,” which was said to be tanta- 
mount to an acquittal, ‘‘ therefore, there 
was a failure of conviction that one natu- 
rally expected, and we will put such 
provision in this Bill that there shall be 
no failure of conviction in the future.” 
Mark the force of the argument. Be- 
cause there was a failure of conviction 
of an offence that was neither treason 
nor treason - felony, therefore we will 
abolish trial by jury for treason and 
treason - felony. That was the argu- 
ment pure and simple, and he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) contended it was so 
absurd that it would be mere waste of 
time to combat it. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had warned them to 
be careful of the consequences of their 
action in Ireland. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) was glad to find that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had some 
respect for Irish public opinion. He 
was glad to find that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was disposed to 
shape his votes and action in that House 
with some regard to Irish public opinion. 
He (Mr. O’Connor Power) had a great 
deal of regard for the manner in which 
this Bill was likely to be received by the 
Irish people ; and he said that if they 
needlessly, and without showing any suffi- 
cient cause, abolished trial by jury in 
cases of offences of treason and treason- 
felony, the Irish people would read the 
measure as an attack upon their poli- 
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tical liberty, and they would say that the 
title at the head of it—‘‘ Prevention of 
Crime ”—was a sham, a misleading defi- 
nition. It was as likely that they would 
take that view, if this sub-section were 
maintained in the clause, as that they 
would take the view so—what should 
he say—so ingeniously put forward by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary—namely, that they 
would no longer think treason or treason- 
felony a crime. He should like to ask 
the Committee one plain question which, 
he thought, went to the root of this dis- 
cussion. Why were they asked at all to 
pass a Bill of this extraordinary cha- 
racter? What was the answer to that ? 
It was because the ordinary law had 
broken down. In every case, therefore, 
where the ordinary law had broken 
down the Home Secretary was right in 
callingon them tosustainhim. Buthe was 
calling on them to sustain him where, 
admittedly, the ordinary law had not 
broken down. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) wanted to know where was the 
logic, where was the consistency, where 
was the common sense of that propo- 
sition? The Irish Members had dis- 
tinctly challenged the Government to 
point to a single case in the history of 
trials for treason and treason-felony in 
Ireland where a jury had, on the weight 
of evidence, failed to convict, and there 
had not been a single instance quoted. 
He asked, therefore, on what basis of 
argument did the case of the Govern- 
ment rest? It rested on no basis of 
argument—on not one solitary fact. It 
rested, he supposed, upon their appre- 
hensions with regard to the future of 
Ireland. It was evident that they had 
no faith in that other half—that better 
half—that better and greater half of 
their policy, the remedial legislation, if 
they were so afraid for the next three 
years of the effect of the present system 
of government in Ireland, that they 
must arm themselves with powers which 
no previous Government ever sought 
from that House when dealing with 
Trish disaffection. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Really, 
the hon. Member who expressed dissent 
did not seem to be alive to the enormity 
of the proposal contained in this clause. 
He repeated, that the Government had 
come down and asked for powers in 
dealing with Irish disaffection that no 
Government had ever asked for before. 
And when they asked the Government 
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to tell them where and when the ordi- 
nary law had broken down, a red-herring 
was drawn across their path, and a 
reckless reference was made to subjects 
which were not germane to the question 
before the Committee. It was said that 
in some respects the ordinary law had 
broken down. But it had not broken 
down in cases of treason and treason- 
felony, and, therefore, the Government 
were without an atom of justification in 
calling upon the Committee to include 
this sub-section in the Bill. They had 
been reminded that treason was a crime. 
Unquestionably, it was a crime; but not 
all the eloquence, not all the argumen- 
tative power of the Home Secretary 
would be able to put the crime of trea- 
son or treason-felony in the category 
of other crimes. It never had been, and 
it never could be, put in that category. 
Everyone who had read the Constitu- 
tional history of England knew very 
well that it was impossible to speak of 
the crime of treason as they would speak 
of other grave offences. Treason and 
treason-felony were admittedly grave 
offences; but Gentlemen who were ele- 
vated to the position of statesmen were 
not only called on to take a lawyer’s 
view of those crimes, but they were re- 
quired to take a statesmen’s view of 
them ; and the true statesman’s view of 
the crimes of treason and treason-felony 
in any civilized country was that they 
were to be punished, and punished in 
such a way as to deter political orga- 
nizations, or too ambitious individuals, 
from seeking to change the law or go- 
vernment of the country by violent 
means. But statesmen were always fet- 
tered and guided by considerations of 
public policy and of expediency. They 
sentenced a man guilty of treason to be 
hanged by the neck, but before the time 
fixed for the execution came he was 
respited, and at the end of three years, 
as in the case of William Smith O’Brien, 
he was released from prison and sent 
home to his friends. Why did they do 
that? It was not because they had not 
their opinion of the enormity of the 
offence, but because, as statesmen, they 
were bound to respect the patriotic as- 
pirations—mistaken they might be—and 
arg sentiments of people who dif- 
ered from them inopinion. He thought 
it would not be contested by anyone that 
no enactment of that House could be 
effectual in maintaining law and order 
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in Ireland, and effectual in punishing 
crime in that country, which was not 
calculated to win the people to the side 
of law and order, and to win their sup- 
port to the Government. He maintained 
that if they passed an enactment of this 
kind, destroying the right of trial by 
jury in respect of offences which were of 
a political character, they at once started 
out with a declared distrust of the very 
people whom it should be their object 
to win to the side of the Government. 
This provision was unnecessary. It was 
absolutely uncalled for. No references 
to the Phonix Park murders and the 
disciples of O’Donovan Rossa should 
justify it, for the reason that by all the 
other powers of the Bill they would be 
fully armed to deal with these offences. 
They were going to apply the Alien 
Act to aliens in Ireland, and there was 
scarcely a part of the measure in which 
the Government were not asking the 
Committee to give them extraordinary 
powers. They had nothing to justify 
them in abolishing trial by jury in 
cases of treason and treason-felony ; and 
he assured them their fears and ap- 
prehensions were groundless, just as 
groundless as the arguments they based 
on considerations which were not founded 
upon fact. He trusted, therefore, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had moved this Amendment would, at 
all events, take care that hon. Gentlemen 
were afforded an opportunity of pro- 
testing in the most emphatic manner— 
namely, by a division—against this pro- 
vision. The Irish Members had again 
and again challenged the Government 
to meet them on one point, and he was 
sure, after the many protests that had 
come from both sides of the Committee, 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
ignore it. The point was the one to 
which he had already referred. Had 
the ordinary law broken down in Ire- 
land as regards treason and treason- 
felony? If not, he maintained that they 
were degrading that ordinary law and 
giving the Irish people a contempt for 
it, when they needlesly set it aside to 
establish a stringent measure of this 
description. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power)’ had thrown down a 
very clear and distinct challenge to the 
Government as to whether the ordinary 
law had broken down or not. He (Mr. 
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Cartwright) ventured to say that any- 
one who had paid any attention to the 
course of legal procedure in Ireland 
must have seen and have known that 
many a time verdicts had not been ac- 
cording to evidence, although the juries 
had had clear evidence before them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I referred 
to cases of treason and treason-felony. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he should 
come to that point directly. A speaker 
(Mr. Willis) who had almost imme- 
diately preceded the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo had attacked the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) in 
regard to what be had called that hon. 
Member’s historical fallacies. One of 
these historical fallacies was his refer- 
ence to Judge Jeffreys. Let them leave 
Judge Jeffreys entirely outside the ques- 
tion—let them come to the mode and 
manner in which justice had been ad- 
ministered in Ireland within their own 
memories. Reference had also been 
made to the Fenian organization ; and it 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
that convictions had been obtained 
against Fenians in Ireland, although 
theirs was the most powerful organiza- 
tion that ever existed in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: I never made 
any such statement. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, the hon. 
Member had said that verdicts were 
brought in according to the weight of 


- evidence. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged the 
He had never 
made either of the two assertions attri- 
buted to him, nor had he heard anyone 


. else make them. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, that, at 
any rate, the assertions had been made 
by an hon. Member opposite. He apolo- 
gized for having attributed them to the 
hon. Member for Galway. It was the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
who had made them. What had been 
kept out of the view of the Committee 
was this, that at the time when verdicts 
were obtained against the Fenians the 
juries were of an entirely different order 
and character to those now empanneled 
to try cases in Ireland. The raison d'etre 
of this Bill was that they had to deal 
with juries very different from those who 
had brought in these verdicts. This was 
a point which had not been kept before 
the Committee, and he, therefore, wished 
to impress it strongly upon the attention 
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of the Committee. It was a point of 
considerable importance. But there was 
another point of importance. Reference 
had been made to the fact that, under 
the Bill, Judges in Ireland would have 
to deal both as Judge and jury with 
eases brought before them. But what 
were these Judges? How could hon. 
Members accuse them of partiality, and 
say that they would be in favour of 
bringing in verdicts against persons 
accused before them? There was evi- 
dence before the Commitee, and it was 
a matter of public notoriety, that these 
Judges had themselves, on technical 
grounds, taken exception to the duties 
imposed on them by the Bill. Yet, 
although they knew that these men, 
according to the technicalities of their 
legal minds, were anything but biassed 
in favour of the Bill, Irish Members took 
sary g's to them, and said they would 
not be impartial Judges. It seemed to 
him that not only were all the argu- 
ments brought against this sub-section 
of the clause unfair, but were entirely 
outside the four corners of the case. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. Member who had last spoken 
hardly, he thought, understood the posi- 
tion taken up by the Irish Members on 
this particular clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber had given some arguments, which 
seemingly very much appealed to his 
own conviction, to show that Irish juries 
had not given satisfactory verdicts in 
recent cases in Ireland; but what the 
Irish Members were contending for had 
reference to one particular case alone— 
namely, treason or treason-felony. They 
contended that there was not the slight- 
est reason to assert fhat the law had 
ever failed in Ireland in regard to 
verdicts of juries in cases of treason 
and treason-felony. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could have no recent evidence 
on this point, because trials for trea- 
son and treason-felony, happily, had 
been very few in Ireland of late years. 
He believed that not for something like 
10 or 12 years had any case of the kind 
arisen in that country. But when such 
cases had arisen, and there had been 
reasonable evidence against the accused, 
convictions had been obtained with al- 
most unvarying certainty. The Com- 
mittee were, of course, perfectly well 


| aware that convictions for treason and 


treason-felony in times when these 
offences were rife in Ireland were al- 
most invariably certain. From the days 
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of Mitchel to those of O’Donovan Rossa, 
convictions for treason and treason- 
felony were always secured where there 
was any reasonable evidence whatever 
to bring forward as to the justice 
of the accusations. What the Irish 
Members maintained was this, that 
the law had never been discredited 
in regard to offences of this kind. But 
what did they find the argument on the 
other side? They found the common 
assumption was that everyone who was 
charged with an offence at the instance 
of any official of Dublin Castle must 
needs be guilty of that offence, and that 
where there was no verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ” 
returned, the jury had not found a proper 
verdict, and the law was left in dis- 
credit. The case of his hon. Friend the 
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did, or did not, owe consideration to 
men charged with crime, or even to men 
guilty of crime, they owed consideration 
to that Constitutional system which said 
a man should not be assumed to be 
| guilty until he had been proved to be 
|so, and that he should have every pos- 
sible means of a fair and legitimate trial, 
such as commended itself to the sense of 
a civilized people. In the whole of the 
debates which had taken place on this 
'and other clauses, this consideration 
seemed to have been entirely lost sight 
of. The Irish Members said, with re- 
gard to this charge of treason or trea- 
son-felony, that public opinion would 
support the ordinary process of law. 
‘It was but fair, they said, to leave 
lout of the category of special offences 





Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- calling for a special tribunal those 
nell) had been referred to that evening. |charges for which the ordinary law, 
The hon. Member had been tried on a/| thus far, had been proved quite suffi- 
charge of constructive conspiracy—that | cient. They had heard a great deal that 
was to say, it had been attempted to make | night about the intensity of the guilt of 
him responsible for various ejaculations | treason and treason-felony. Now, he 
shouted out at meetings he had never quite admitted that every man who ran 
attended by persons he had never seen. | the desperate risk of convulsing a whole 
He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) ventured to | State in the hope of carrying out some 
assertthat if hishon.Friend had beentried | scheme of his own, or some scheme of 
by a Middlesex jury which had not been ; someone else, no matter though he be- 
packed by police officials and informers, | lieved great public benefit would result 
that jury would never have convicted | from it, no matter how good his ob- 
him of the charge brought against him. | ject, if he failed, was bound to pay 
The jury who had tried his hon. Friend | the forfeit. If he disturbed society, 
in Ireland had acted exactly as any | and failed in the object for which he 
other civilized jury would have done. | made that disturbance, there was proof 
The assumption was that any man ac-/that he had been rash and reckless 
cused of anything in Ireland by the in his calculations, and he was bound 
Crown must naturally, or necessarily, to suffer the penalty the law im- 
be guilty. There had been a somewhat posed. But public opinion, and history, 
ominous expression let drop by the Home | and the national conscience never could 
Secretary in one of his speeches that | consent to regard a man charged with 
night. He had said—‘‘ We want to/ treason or treason-felony in the same 
make the system of trial effective. The light as a man charged with murder or 
men who are to be brought before this | manslaughter, an attempt to kill, aggra- 
tribunal are men who have no right or, vated crime of violence against the per- 
title to consideration at our hands.’’| son, arson, or an attack on a dwelling- 





More than once the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said—‘‘ We can have 
no consideration for persons of that 
class.” Persons of what class? Why, 
persons brought before a jury. So 
that it was assumed, as a matter of 
course, that everyone charged in Ireland 
before a jury must be guilty of the 
charge, and that if they were not found 
guilty the fault must lie with the jury 
system. Now, assumptions of that kind 
were not likely to commend legislation 
like this to the attentive respect of the 


Irish people. No matter whether they | 
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| house. Everyone knew it was but the 
chance of the hour that made a man 
either a successful patriot and hero, or 
a mere convict. Therefore, they were 
| fairly entitled to claim that a charge 
| which was made, and carried out to its 
fullest vindictive extreme, in England 
against men like Algernon Sydney and 
Lord Russell, and in his own country 
against Wolfe Tone and Fitzgerald, 
should not be regarded like merely cri- 
minal charges; and that if there was 
to be wrangling over new legislation as 
to trials, it should not be, except under 
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the extremest necessity, with re, to 
trials for offences that had at times 
been distinguished and separated from 
ordinary breaches of law, that had often 
been held up as honourable actions, and 
had often come within the merest chance 
of being successful efforts of patriotism. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
although he had no doubt about this 
particular part of the Bill, something 
had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) which 
was calculated to raise the gravest doubt 
in his mind. He hoped he did not mis- 
represent the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman when he said that he had 
stated that in a certain trial that took 
place in Dublin some months ago the 
Judges—not one Judge, but two Judges 
—summed up distinctly in favour of a 
conviction. Not only that; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman went 
so far as to say that the Judges vir- 
tually directed the jury to convict, and 
that, in the teeth of that direction, 
the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Guilty ”’—[‘‘No, no!” ]—or could not 
agree. If it were the case that the 
Judges in Ireland—and he was not dis- 
paraging in the slightest degree their 
merits, not challenging in the least their 
integrity, because he was not disposed 
to believe, nor had he any reason to be- 
lieve, that they carried their political 
sentiments on to the Bench—but if it 
were the case that the Judges in Ireland, 
in a matter so elastic, so much a matter 
of Judge-made law, as he emphatically 
believed treason and treason-felony to 
be, had not merely advised, but practi- 
cally ordered the jury to convict, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, then to commit to these Judges— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” and an hon. Mem- 
BER: He did not say that.] He simply 
repeated what he had heard the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say. [ ‘‘ No, 
no!’”’] The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that the Judges summed 
up in such a way—— 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): With 
great respect, I would say—[‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. T. P. O°?CONNOR said, he rose 
to a point of Order. Had the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland a right to rise up 
and correct a statement made by another 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Thorold Rogers) wishes to 
maintain his position, he can do so; but 
1 understand, by his sitting down, that 
he wishes to hear what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman desires to say by 
way of correction. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) here 
again rose. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was to be 
allowed to interpolate a speech with re- 
gard to what had been said by a third 
person in the middle of the speech of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Thorold Rogers), 
there were some other hon. Members 
who would desire the same privilege. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, who 
had been dumb the whole evening, 
would have an opportunity of addressing 
the Committee when the hon. Member 
who was now in possession of it had 
concluded. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I would point out 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the course which is being followed 
is not a usual one. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had not the least wish to misrepresent 
in the slightest degree what had been 
said by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin; but he wished to convey to 
the Committee the impression which 
had been made upon his own mind. He 
might, perhaps, be wrong as to the pre- 
cise phrase the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman used as to the Judge’s Charge 
to the jury; but he believed it was said 
that the Judge went so near ordering 
the jury to convict as to direct. f* No, 
no!”] Yes; that was exactly what he 
said. He (Mr. Thorold Rogers) con- 
tended that, if that were the case, and 
if, in a matter of Judge-made law, and 
speculative opinion as to the conse- 
quences which might ensue from the 
views any public person had expressed, 
either by voice or by writing, the Judges 
were able to declare to the juries that 
that which appeared to them to be their 
duty was not their duty, but that their 
duty was a totally different thing, Con- 
stitutional agitation in Ireland would 
be in great peril. Suppose it to be the 
case—and he conceived that it might 
happen—that crimes of similar magni- 
tude to those which had happened in 
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Ireland occurred in England, and sup- 
pose he were called on, as he should 
generally feel it his duty to do if called 
on, to give larger powers to the Execu- 
tive, he should be reluctant to empower 
Judges who had not exactly brow- 
beaten juries, but, at any rate, told 
them how they ought to give their ver- 
dicts, power themselves to give verdicts. 
He should not like to do this in the case 
of his own country, and he did not like 
to do it in the case of Ireland. Again, he 
could not help thinking that there were 
one or two phrases in the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that evening which were 
open to review. It was not their duty 
to maintain the Government of England 
in Ireland, but to maintain there the Go- 
vernment of every civilized community— 
the Government of law and order. At 
any rate, that was the view he should 
have before him in giving any vote upon 
the general principle or the details of 
the Bill. As be understood it, certain 
hon. Members from Ireland objected to 
have to face the great issues which 
would be involved in the retention of 
this crime, treason or treason-felony, in 
the Bill. It was argued with force that 
it was useless to include this crime, for 
the reason that, if a man made a long 
speech, or was guilty of a line of con- 
duct, in respect of which he could not 
be punished under any other of the sub- 
sections of this clause, such speech or 
such conduct would be so harmless that 
they could afford to pass it by. No 
doubt, anyone who it was believed had 
committed murder or manslaughter, or 
who had attempted to kill, or who was 
guilty of aggravated crime of violence 
against the person, or of arson, whether 
by Common Law or Statute, or who it 
was believed had attacked a dwelling- 
house, would be a very dangerous per- 
son, and he (Mr. Thorold Rogers) would 
be glad to see such a man left to the 
sharpest remedies of the Bill. He 
could not help thinking that there was 
a very great danger on two points in 
connection with this particular part of 
the Bill. One was that they would give 
an impression, not, indeed, that treason 
was no crime, but that there was an 
attempt made to coerce the expression 
of political opinion through the mouths 
and at the hands of those who were natu- 
rally Conservative when sitting on the 
Bench, and who were naturally disposed 
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to interpret the law of the enactment 
under which they sat with rigour. He 
need hardly tell the Members of that 
House that that had been constantly 
the effect with regard to the Law of 
Treason in past times, and, as they had 
heard from the late Attorney General 
for Ireland, in very modern times. Then, 
furthermore, he thought there was great 
danger that if they once sanctioned the 
principle that Judges, without juries, 
could arrive at conclusions as to what 
were likely to be the results of specula- 
tive opinion in Ireland, they would not, 
at any future time, be able to resist the 
introduction of a similar interpretation 
to such political acts and such political 
opinions on the part of the Judges of 
England and Scotland. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he must ask the 
permission of the Committee to say a 
word by way of explanation. He under- 
stood that when he was out of the House 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had referred to what he (Mr. 
Gibson) had said. He might not have 
rightly apprehended the criticism of the 
hon. Gentleman; but he would repeat 
what he had said, and then the hon. 
Gentleman would know what he had 
had in his mind. He had been illus- 
trating the difficulty of getting juries in 
cases that savoured at all of—he would 
not say treason or treason-felony—[An 
hon. Memser : Say it. |—he was repeat- 
ing the words he had used—cases that 
savoured of offences against public or- 
der and the reign of law to return in- 
dependent verdicts. He had referred to 
such cases as the State Trials in Dublin 
some 18 months ago, where there was 
little or no controversy as to the facts, 
and where the Judges gave their opi- 
nion in a way that, in a civil case, would 
be regarded as a direction—[‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’|]—yes ; a direction as to the 
law of the case. Notwithstanding that, 
practically, there was no difference or 
controversy as to the salient facts of 
the case in these State Trials, there 
was a disagreement on the part of the 


ury. 

; Mn. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
did not think he had at all mis-stated 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
direction of Judges as to the law of the 
case, and that was what he (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) had said. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he never 
heard lawyers explaining the Law of 
Treason without thanking Heaven that 
juries stood between the subjects of Her 
Majesty and the lawyers in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Had it not been for 
that, the liberties that they at present 
enjoyed in England would not have ex- 
isted. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment (Mr. Horace 
Davey) had said that treason and trea- 
son-felony was Judge-made law, and 
was, therefore, as was usual in such 
cases, unjust. But he (Mr. Labouchere) 
did not require to go to the Judges. He 
would simply go to the Statutes; and he 
would not go back to the Edwards or 
the Henrys, but would refer to the very 
last Statute dealing with treason-felony, 
passed in the present reign. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) had told them his view of the 
law. He had understood him to say 
that it would be all very well to make 
objection if the word ‘‘sedition ’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘treason” were introduced 
into the category of crimes punishable 
under the Bill; but that if ‘‘ treason” 
and not ‘sedition ’’ were adopted, no 
one could be prosecuted without com- 
mitting some overt act. ‘‘ No onecould 
be prosecuted for Constitutional agita- 
tion,” he thought were the words the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
used. He thought he meant no one 
could be prosecuted for anything he 
merely said. He would ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to listen to 
this, because he did not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
freshed his memory lately with the Sta- 
tute passed in the present reign. The 
Statute said that amongst other things 
which made treason or treason-felony 
was ‘‘to intimidate or overawe both 
Houses, or either House of Parliament.” 
He apprehended that a Judge could 
hold that it might be intimidating or 
overawing both Houses, or either House 
of Parliament, to hold a meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square. But the Statute went a 
step further, and said that a person 
offending ‘‘by publishing, or printing, 
or writing, or any overt act or deed,” 
should be guilty of felony. That was 
to say, that if anyone were to recom- 
mend a meeting in Ireland or England 
that might intimidate either House of 
Parliament, that person would be guilty, 
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according to this Statute, of treason or 
treason-felony. Now, he asked whether 
anyone would dream of placing these 
powers in the hands, he did not say of 
an Irish Judge, but of any Judge? He 
maintained that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, when such Statutes were passed, 
that a jury should stand between the 
law and the person indicted, for the pur- 
pose of tempering the letter of the law 
with the spirit of justice. That was 
what had saved them in past rei 

against these Statutes, these abominable 
Statutes—and it was not he alone who 
called them so, but he believed that 
Hallam and other text-writers had done 
the same. Though the Statute might 
be wide, the Judge always, in cases of 
treason, obeyed the letter of the law. 
He did not know why it was, in matters 
of personal crime, that they did not do 
so. Speaking from history—and the 
Home Secretary, who knew a great deal 
about history, and had written a great 
deal about it, would bear him out when 
he said it—it was a mistake ever to in- 
trust the administration of the Law of 
Treason to a Judge without ajury. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had given them his 
view of the criminality of treason. He 
had told them, so far as he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) understood him, that there was no 
moral distinction between treason and 
murder. Surely the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not stand 
to that. Surely he was aware that, 
whereas the entire community were of 
opinion that murder was a moral crime, 
the entire community was not of 
opinion that treason was always a 
moral crime. Here was the basis of 
the mistake which had been made in 
the present Bill, of putting in the same 
category that which might or might not 
be a moral crime in the eyes of a few, 
or of many, and that which was ad- 
mitted by all to be a moral crime. What 
did they want to do in Ireland? To 
enlist the people on the side of law. 
They wanted to make them consider that 
the violation of the law involved some 
moral obliquity. He did not say that 
there should not be Statutes against 
treason—every community was obliged 
to have them; but they ought to draw 
a distinction, as much as possible, be- 
tween those crimes that were admittedly 
morally infamous and those that were 
not. If they did not do that, they 
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would create in Ireland a feeling against 
the entire Bill. The Irish people would 
not distinguish. They would say—‘‘ You 
put in treason and murder ; we will leave 
you to fight it out with the murderers, 
and the persons who are guilty of trea- 
son.” this sub-section were left out 
of the clause, as hon. Gentlemen from 
Treland had told the Government—and 
there was no reason to doubt that these 
Gentlemen did not represent the feeling 
of Ireland—they themselves, and their 
people, would unite with them in putting 
down these outrages against which the 
Bill was aimed. There was one reason 
in favour of the Amendment, which was 
of a Parliamentary character, which he 
wished to urge before sitting down. It 
was this. Up to the present time the 
discussion on the Bill had been temper- 
ate ; the Government were most anxious 
to pass the measure ; the present Amend- 
ment was one of the first important 
Amendments that had come on. Hon. 
Members on the Conservative Benches 
urged the Government not to give way, 
and some hon. Members on that (the Mi- 
nisterial) side did the same. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] The hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) said 
‘‘ Hear, hear!’’? That hon. Member evi- 
dently urged the Government not to give 
way. All the Irish Members—[‘‘ No !’’} 
—well, nearly all the Irish Members 
who really represented public opinion in 
Ireland, urged them to give way, as also 
did many English Members who had 
spoken from that (the Radical) side of 
the House; and if they (the Govern- 
ment) really wished to pass the Bill, and 
to pass it in reasonable time, and with- 
out angry feeling, it would be advisable 
for them to give way at once. They 
must remember that during the past 10 
years they had never had one trial for 
treason-felony in Ireland, and the pro- 
bability was that this sub-section would 
not have to be put into operation. It 
was not an important one to the Govern- 
ment ; therefore he trusted the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
and his Colleagues would consider whe- 
ther some sort of concession could not 
be made. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would en- 
deavour, in the few observations he was 
about to make, to observe the same 
temperate tone as that observed by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
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Labouchere), and nearly all the hon. 
Members who had taken part in the 
debate. If treason and treason-felony 
were not put on the same footing as the 
other crimes mentioned in the Bill, it 
might have an effect, toa certain extent, 
on the minds of the Irish people in the 
view they took of the more severe 
crimes, as had been mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Northampton ; but, on 
the other hand, in separating the crimes 
in this way, would they not make the 
people of Ireland take a lighter view of 
the crime of treason than was desirable 
at this time? He should like to recall 
the weighty words that had fallen from 
the Home Secretary on that point earlier 
in the evening. The Government, on 
their responsibility, considered it neces- 
sary that these words should be intro- 
duced ; and he (Mr. Goschen) would ask, 
as the Home Secretary asked earlier in 
the evening—‘“‘ What will be the effect 
on the people of Ireland if this is 
omitted from the Bill, especially after 
the debate that has taken place?”’ One 
of the arguments which had been used 
was that the Irish Judges could not be 
trusted to administer this Act impar- 
tially as regarded political offences. 
Were they, then, to teach the Irish 
people, by accepting this Amendment, 
that the House of Commons held the 
view which was urged by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite about the Irish Judges ? 
He would remind the Committee of the 
important part which that argument had 
played. It had been said that the Irish 
Judges could not be trusted to adminis- 
ter the Act so far as political offences 
were concerned. Well, he did not sup- 
pose that Her Majesty’s Government 
would wish to inaugurate this Act by 
assenting, even indirectly, to such an 
argument as that. There was a differ- 
ence, he thought, between many hon. 
Members in that House with regard to 
the situation in Ireland as connected with 
agrarian offences. It had been urged, 
over and over again, that it was the 
Agrarian Question with which they really 
had to deal, and that, therefore, that 
part of the measure which did not touch 
agrarian offences might be safely omit- 
ted; and he thought it was the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) who 
had called attention to this point. He 
had said—‘‘ The secret societies of Ire- 
land are agrarian—they are Ribbon- 
men, and they deal with agrarian ques- 
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tions generally.” But surely they 
might take it for granted, he hoped, 
that if it were not agrarian secret socie- 
ties that organized the terrible murders 
in Phonix Park, those murders were at- 
least due to some secret society of a 
political and treasonable character. Un- 
fortunately, they had not only to deal 
with the Agrarian Question, but they 
knew that there was a moving power in 
the Irish-Americans, to which attention 
had been called, over and over again, 
and by none more so than by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting opposite—the Leaders of the 
Irish Party. He thought they might 
say, so far as they could judge, both by 
speeches which had been made at 
American meetings and from their news- 
papers, that there were far more than 
agrarian questions at stake in their 
policy and in their aims. [An hon. 
MemBeR: Home Rule.| Yes, Home 
Rule; but Home Rule, accompanied by 
recommendations so treasonable in their 
character, that he wondered how loyal 
Irishmen, who had visited the other side 
of the Atlantic, could stand and listen 
to them. It was with the aims of the 
organizations in America that they had 
to deal, as well as with agrarian ques- 
tions. It would, indeed, be fortunate 
for them if they could think that they 
were only dealing with Irish fellow- 
subjects, and that they had not to take 
into consideration the revolutionary and 
treasonable objects of these societies. 
But they would be minimizing the 
dangers which they had to encounter if 
they were to think that there was only 
one legitimate agrarian and political 
agitation in Ireland. There were these 
other powers at work in Ireland. The 
Government had asked them in this Bill 
to assist them in dealing with secret 
societies; and he must say he thought 
a heavy responsibility would rest on 
those who, after the appeal made to 
them by the Home Secretary, who 
pointed out the effect the refusal of the 
sub-section would have on Ireland, per- 
sisted in their objection to this portion 
of the Bill. He could only say they 
were bound to face, not only the agra- 
rian, but other political offences; and, 
whatever view they might take of trea- 
son, they could not lightly deal with it, 
or give either this country or Ireland 
the idea that they were excluding it from 
the list of those crimes with which the 
Bill had to deal, 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
think this section of the Bill ought to 
pass, at least in its presentshape. The 
Government had had overtures made to 
them which, if they had been listened 
to, might have had the very best effect 
on Ireland; and they were about to re- 
turn to those who had made the over- 
tures the answer that they would try 
political offences in Ireland by an un- 
heard-of tribunal. An hon. and learned 
Friend behind him (Mr. Horace Davey) 
had said there was no precedent for 
this form of tribunal. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary had taken his hon. and learned 
Friend up rather sharply, and said 
—‘*You say there is not a precedent 
—why, there was one last year, when 
you conceded to us a larger power of 
dealing with those suspected of treason 
than we seek here, inasmuch as we do 
propose now to put them on trial.” The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
considerable readiness ; but he must take 
care that he did not pinch his friends as 
well as his foes. When he reminded his 
Friends of their allegiance last year, and 
said that was a reason why this year 
they should go farther, the reminder 
was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. 
He would answer the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that they were told 
last year that only for a few short months 
would men be confined in gaol on sus- 
picion. They might describe how they 
had been coaxed into giving the Go- 
vernment extraordinary powers, or 
they might, with the penitent, say— 
‘*We now feel we were wrong in 
giving them atall.” The precedent was 
no precedent. The question they had 
to consider to-day was whether to the 
Judges of Ireland should be given 
power of life and death over their 
fellow men; and whether, among the 
numerous offences to be tried by this 
tribunal, that of treason should be one 
of them. Now, his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said 
he did not think a man would rise in 
that House and say he would not allow 
a murder to be tried by the Judges. He 
(Mr. Hopwood) confessed he was one of 
those men—too old-fashioned, it might 
be; too Conservative, perhaps, for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman—who 
had felt very glad when he had stood up 
for a client—it might be a prisoner at 
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the Bar—to know that there was a jury 
between the accused and the. Judge. 
His argument was that cases of treason 
and treason-felony should not be in- 
trusted to three legal gentlemen for 
trial; and he hoped to make good that 
argument. His right hon. and learned 
Friend said—‘‘ Why, there is a great 
deal of treason in Ireland.’”’ Well, if 
there was, it might show itself in mur- 
der ; and, if so, it could be dealt with in 
the next sub-section to that under dis- 
cussion. It might show itself in ‘‘ man- 
slaughter” or ‘attempts to kill.” It 
might appear in ‘‘ aggravated crimes of 
violence against the person;”’ in ‘‘arson, 
whether by Common Lawor by Statute;”’ 
or it might show itself in an ‘“‘ attack on 
dwelling-house’’— in either of which 
cases it could be dealt with under those 
paragraphs in the clause. The most 
violent forms of treason or treason-felony 
were thus provided for. Persons believed 
to be guilty of treason taking those 
forms they could try to their hearts’ con- 
tent by the chosen tribunal; but when 
they came to simply “‘ treason or trea- 
son-felony,” they had a totally different 
crime to judge of. Of course, for his 
argument, he assumed it to be divested 
of all violence. A Judge, in dealing 
with the actions of a person accused of 
treason or treason-felony, could attribute 
motives and give a wrong bias to actions, 
according to the inclination of his own 
mind. And why wasit? They had the 
answer palpably amongst them; the 
wide diversity of political feeling. What 
was a ‘‘Conservative?”? What was a 
‘Radical ?’? What was a “‘ Liberal?” 
It was interpreted by one Judge in one 
way and by another Judge in another 
way. They were not without instances 
in this country of juries disagreeing. A 
few years ago there was a disturbance in 
the North of England. Politics ran ex- 
tremely high in the place, and the Con- 
stitutionalists found vent for their feel- 
ings by throwing paving-stones through 
the windows of their opponents’ meeting 
place. The result was that a poor man 
met his death, and there was a trial 
for manslaughter. Several men were 
brought to trial; the evidence was 
pretty clear; the Judge summed up 
in favour of a conviction. But one 
juror stood out against the other 11, 
with the result that when he went 
home he was received in triumph by the 
Party to whom he belonged. That hap- 
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pened in England; and yet it was not 
proposed to abolish trial by jury in this 
country. A few years ago there was 
a matter in Jamaica upon which politi- 
cal opinion was divided. Conservatives 
thought the action of the Government 
was quite right, while Liberals thought 
it was extremely wrong and cruel, and 
altogether to be deprecated. It came in 
succession before two Judgesin England 
—in the first instance, before the Chief 
Justice, who delivered a Charge which 
remained a monument to his learning on 
the subject, and which was radiant with 
brilliant expression of the feelings of a 
man who could appreciate true liberty. 
consistently with the defence of the law. 
But another Judge subsequently, review- 
ing the same facts to another Grand 
Jury, could only speak of the unhappy 
man whose fate was the subject of inquiry 
as ‘‘a pestilent agitator.’’ Nothing could 
more forcibly illustrate the difference of 
views of two Judges upon matters of 
this kind; and yet it was proposed to 
try men in Ireland by Judges, two of 
whom, perhaps, were of one sort and 
one of another sort. They knew that 
treason possessed all the elements of 
expansion in definition and in proof; 
and, therefore, he submitted it was 
not an offence which ought to be in- 
cluded amongst the crimes to be inves- 
tigated by Judges. It was argued that 
if they excluded treason and treason- 
felony from the purview of the tribunal 
of Judges, it would be an advertisement 
to the people of Ireland that this particu- 
lar offence was no offence at all. He 
would rather say that if the Government 
consented to omit treason from the pro- 
visions of the Bill, it would show that 
there was, on their part, a tenderness 
towards the future existence of the men 
who were to be brought before the 
Judges. By accepting the Amendment 
the Government would show a knowledge 
of the world ; for, argue as they pleased, 
no one would pretend to say that treason, 
in the abstract, had ever excited the 
moral or the mental repugnance that 
the other crimes mentioned in the clause 
had excited. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment ; 
and, in conclusion, he might say he 
was surprised that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should attribute motives to hon. 
Members on this side of the House, who 
supported the Government. There was 
an hon. Member who sat opposite—he 
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did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was in the House at the present 
moment; he referred to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor)— 
who had taunted his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Willis) with being a ‘ poli- 
tical lawyer,”’ and yet to himself motives 
might be attributed. It was possible 
that the hon. Gentleman had himself 
benefited by his service to his country; 
it was possible he might have gone 
abroad with some benefit and advantage. 
He made no such assertion himself; but 
it might be said, and, no doubt, it would 
be quite as vulgar as the imputation he 
had made, and probably just as true. 
Mr. FIRTH said, he thought it would 
be well, in discussing this subject, to 
leave out of view altogether the effect 
that would occur in Ireland, arising 
from the omission of the proposed words. 
Some hon. Members thought that the 
effect would be to lead the Irish people 
to suppose that treason was not a crime. 
Other hon. Members, no doubt quite as 
truly, thought that the effect would be 
to convey to the mind of the Irish nation 
that the English Parliament were confi- 
dent that Irish juries would, upon this 
matter, continue to discharge their du- 
ties faithfully. One conclusion was as 
likely to be true as the other, and he 
thought it would be more advantageous 
for the Committee to decide the ques- 
tion upon its merits rather than upon its 
effect upon the Irish people. The matter 
was one of great gravity, and one of con- 
siderable difficulty. The old Statute of 
Edward III. contained the words that— 
‘“‘The accused shall be, on sufficient proof, 
attainted of some overt act by men of his own 
condition.” 
That had been the law from the time of 
Edward III. to the present day, and un- 
less the very strongest proof was given 
that in some part of the United King- 
dom that law had been ineffectual 
in its working it ought not to be set 
aside. The onus of that proof rested, 
no doubt, upon the Government. He 
listened to the eloquent and instructive 
speech of the Home Secretary with great 
care; but he confessed it did not seem 
to him that it completely discharged the 
onus resting on the Government. The 
first thing the Government should have 
done was to show that trial by jury had 
been attempted in the case of treason- 
able offences, but had failed. It was 
quite true something of the kind might 
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be said as to trials for offences analo- 
gous; but for the particular offence of 
treason no trials had been attempted for 
many years past. For all the other 
offences specified in the clause trials had 
been made, and with respect to them, 
no doubt, some evidence could be given. 
Not so with respect to treason or treason- 
felony. High treason, as defined in the 
Statute, could be effectually met by the 
existing law ; and as to treason-felony, 
the offence, as had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), was very vague in its cha- 
racter. He (Mr. Firth) thought they 
might draw the inference that it would 
be extremely unsafe to commit to a body 
of Judges the judgment upon, and 
punishment of, an offence which was of 
so vague acharacter as treason-felony. An 
elastic offence was a very dangerous 
thing to put in the hands of a body of 
Judges, no matter how well chosen; and, 
in saying that, he would yield to no 
man in that House as to the esteem and 
regard he had for the Judicial Bench, 
both in England and in Ireland. They 
could not forget that there had been 
times, they could not deny the possibi- 
lity of times coming again, when men 
on the Judicial Bench might be influ- 
enced by other than judicial considera- 
tions. He admitted that when the 
Home Secretary, in answering the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey), quoted the Coer- 
cion Act of last year, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was put in a diffi- 
culty. It was quite true that the House 
of Commons did, last year, consent to 
pass a measure under which the Ad- 
ministration had power to arrest and im- 
prison men at its will; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch got 
what he deserved when he was told = 
the Home Secretary that he supported 
the Act of last year. There were some 
of them who had not that responsibility 
to take upon themselves; and he con- 
fessed he was not sorry he took, with 
regard to the Coercion Act now in force, 
a course different to that adopted by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Horace 
Davey). It didseemtohim thatit would be 
a very serious thing, unless the onus de- 
volving upon the Government was com- 
pletely discharged, to refuse the Amend- 
ment. He could not see that any serious 
ill would result from leaving the two 
offences in question out of the Act. 
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Nearly all the branches of treason and 
treason-felony could be dealt with under 
the existing law, and when no trials had 
taken place for these offences during 
the past 10 years, he thought it would 
require very strong evidence indeed—at 
least, he trusted it would—to induce the 
Committee to go back from the good 
and wholesome principle, found to be so 
true, and just, and necessary 500 years 
ago, and continued from century to cen- 
tury, through our Constitutional life, 
until the present day. He trusted the 
Committee would require very strong 
evidence of its necessity before they con- 
sented to the suspension, in the case of 
Ireland, of trial by jury for treason and 
treason-felony. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he did not wish 
to stand long between the Committee 
and the division; but he desired to ex- 
rw his intention of supporting the 

overnment on the present occasion. He 
heartily regretted the necessity for the 
Bill; Liberals, Radicals, Whigs, Con- 
servatives, Irishmen and Englishmen, 
must all unite in deploring the necessity 
for the Bill; but that there was such a 
necessity had been amply proved. He 
was convinced that a Government which 
contained such men as the Prime Minis- 
ter, the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) would never propose to Parlia- 
ment a Bill containing more restrictions 
of Constitutional liberties than were 
absolutely necessary; and as the Bill 
had been proposed and advanced by 
those right hon. Gentlemen, he, for one, 
should most heartily support it. The 
immediate question before them was 
whether or not treason and treason- 
felony should be considered crimes under 
the Bill. Her Majesty’s Government, 
acting on their own responsibility, had 
epic the offence in the Bill, and they 

ad placed it in a very remarkable posi- 
tion in the Bill. Amongst the crimes 
which were detailed in the clause he 
found the first one was “treason or 
treason-felony ;” it had been placed be- 
fore the crimes of murder, aggravated 
assaults, or arson. He could have wished 
that the crime of treason or treason- 
felony had been considered one of a 
more serious character than it had been 
during the last two or three years, not 
only by Her Majesty’s Government, not 
only by the country at large, but by the 
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Trish Members themselves. They were 
told earlier in the evening that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) could never be accused of the 
crime of treason. The crime of treason 
had been defined very accurately in an 
Act which had already been referred to 
—the 11 & 12 Vict. He would invite 
hon. Members to refer to that Act, and 
then to consider whether some of the 
speeches of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had not very nearly ap- 
proached the crime as it was in the Act 
defined. He would venture to read two 
quotations from the speeches of the hon. 
Member. In a speech delivered at 
Waterford on the 6th of December, 
1880 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked if 
the hon. Gentleman was in Order in 
making a quotation to sustain the impu- 
tation ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon the 
hon. Member to proceed. 

Mr. BUXTON said, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, in the speech de- 
livered at Waterford on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1880, referred to that House 
and said— 





‘They cannot suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act without an Act of Parliament, and they 
cannot pass Coercion without an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and so long as we are able to stand in 
Parliament I will undertake to say they will 
pass neither the one or the other .. . and I 
am sure that these forces are amply sufficient 
for the task which we all have before us, the 
task of breaking the neck of English mis- 
government in Ireland, and chasing from the 
country the usurpation which has Jong hung 
round our necks.” 


He would read one more quotation. It 
was from a speech delivered by the hon. 
Member at Cincinnati on the 23rd of 
February, 1881. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork lad the At- 
lantic between England and himself he 
said— 

‘‘Let us not forget that this is the ultimate 
goal at which all we Irishmen aim—none of us, 
whether we are in America or in Ireland, or 
wherever we may be, will be satisfied until we 
have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland 
bound to England.” 


Mr. PARNELL: May I ask where 
the speech was delivered, and from what 
report the hon. Gentleman is quoting ? 

Mr. BUXTON: The speech was de- 
livered in Cincinnati in the month of 
February, 1881. 
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Mr. PARNELL: From what news- 
paper is the hon. Member quoting ? 

Mr. BUXTON: I cannot inform the 
hon. Member ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber be kind enough to say what is his 
authority for the quotation ? 

Mr. BUXTON said, he had not made 
the quotation from any newspaper; but 
from a report of the speech in a book 
called Zhe Truth about the Land League. 
If the hon. Gentleman would tell him 
he did not make such remarks he would 
be perfectly satisfied. He could not help 
thinking there was at least a tendency 
in those quotations towards some such 
crime as was defined in the 11 & 12 
Viet. They might in future see a re- 
currence of such speeches, and it was 
necessary they should have the means 
of putting a stoptothem. In the belief 
that they would have such means by the 
Bill, he should give his hearty support to 
the Government. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thoughtsome distinction should be drawn 
between the offence of treason or trea- 
son-felony and the other offences men- 
tioned in the clause. They were propos- 
ing to try offences against the Sovereign 
by the salaried officers of the State. 
Nothing could be in principle more 
objectionable; nothing could be more 
foreign or more opposed to the whole 
current of legal dicta and to all notion of 
Constitutional rights in this country or in 
Ireland. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would yield to what must be the opinion 
of the legal Members of the Party the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman be- 
longed to. He would offer no objection to 
crimes of murder, manslaughter, aggra- 
vated assaults, and the like, being re- 
ferred to the new tribunal; but that 
treason and treason-felony should be re- 
ferred to a tribunal composed solely of 
salaried officers of the Crown was so ob- 
jectionable that he trusted, even at the 
eleventh hour, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would agree to their being 
struck out of the clause. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he could not 
give a silent vote on this question. He 
was perfectly ready to support the Go- 
vernment in whatever measures they 
considered necessary to strike terror into 
the criminals, and to give safety and 
protection to the law-abiding people of 
Treland ; but he thought that to overload 
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a Bill of this kind and magnitude with 
crimes of such a questionable nature as 
treason and treason-felony—[‘‘Oh!”] 
It was very easy to use the monosyllable 
“Oh, oh!” but there was nothing in it. 
He would explain what he meant by the 
phrase, ‘‘such a questionable nature.” 
He meant that no three or four persons 
ever could agree upon treason-felony. 
There were certain crimes specified in 
the Bill about which there could be no 
question. If treason was to be included 
in the category of crimes to be tried by 
the Commission of three Judges, let it 
be brought in as ‘‘a conspiracy to com- 
mit any of the aforesaid offences.” They 
would then know what treason-felony 
was; but to put treason-felony in the 
Bill, without its being properly defined, 
was, to his mind, a great mistake. They 
had been told that if they omitted trea- 
son-felony from the Bill it would have a 
very bad effect in Ireland. He did not 
believe it would have any such effect. 
Treason-felony was of such consequence 
to England, as well as to Ireland, that 
it ought to be dealt with by itself, or 
else left out of the Bill entirely. He 
would go a step further, and he would 
ask the Government whether a month 
ago they thought it necessary to bring 
in a Bill about treason-felony? When 
they were asked to pass the clause as it 
now stood, they should have some rea- 
son given why the Government did not 
think it necessary to produce a Bill for 
the Prevention of Crime a month ago. 
He quite admitted they were right in 
introducing the Bill, and he was quite 
ready to support them now they had 
brought it in. He could not, however, 
understand why they should include the 
offences ‘‘ treason and treason-felony.” 
There was another reason for the omis- 
sion of treason and treason-felony, and 
that wasthat the Lords’ Committee, which 
went fully into the question, never sug- 
gested for a moment that treason-felony 
should be taken out of the category of 
crimes to be tried by a jury. As had 
been already pointed out, there had been 
no failure of justice with regard to trea- 
son and treason-felony; and, therefore, 
it was quite enough to deal with such 
offences in the manner prescribed when 
they found the juries in Ireland were not 
prepared to convict. He hoped that a 
better moral sense would come over Ire- 
land, and that, when the people found 
they were protected against the criminal 
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who had struck terror into them, they 
would be ready to convict for such crimes 
as murder, and manslaughter, and aggra- 
vate.. assaults. He regretted that the 
Government should have put their foot 
down, and said they would not concede 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey). It was a very bad omen for the 
Bill that so many of their supporters 
should have to divide against the Go- 
vernment in this matter. With regard 
to the Bill, as a whole, he was prepared 
to support the Government; but with 
respect to the present Amendment he 
could not support them. He would ap- 
peal to the etd whether they 
could not give way upon this question, 
and bring in a sub-section in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘‘ Conspiracy to commit any 
of the aforesaid offences.’”’ Surely, that 
would be treasonable enough. He did 
hope the Government would not weaken 
itself, which he was afraid it would do, by 
allowing many of its supporters to divide 
against them in this matter. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS rose for 
the purpose of expressing the sincere 
hope that the Government would not 
give way on thisquestion. As had been 
properly stated, this was really no attack 
upon political liberties whatever. The 
Bill was brought forward for the repres- 
sion of crime, and he was perfectly 
astonished to hear the hon. Member (Mr. 
Heneage) say he was quite willing to 
do anything to suppress crime, but he 
wished to take treason or treason-felony 
out of the category ofcrime. [‘‘ No!’’] 
Well, the hon. Member suggested that 
instead of the words ‘‘ treason or treason- 
felony,” they should insert the miser- 
able words ‘‘ conspiracy to commit any 
of the other offences.” He (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) was not now going to 
discuss whether the proposed tribunal 
was a proper one or not. They admitted 
the necessity of some such tribunal, and 
it was now only a question what crime 
should come before that tribunal. What 
were the crimes besides treason or 
treason-felony mentioned in the clause ? 
They were murder, manslaughter, at- 
temptstokill, aggravated assaults against 
the person, arson, and attacks on dwell- 
ing-houses. No one who read that list, 
who had studied the condition of Ireland, 
who had read the Charges of the Judges, 
could have the smallest doubt whatever 
that those crimes were committed owing 
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to the disloyalty which, to a great extent, 
existed amongst the people of Ireland. 
For what reason had treason and treason- 
felony been placed at the head of the 
list of crimes specified in the clause, if 
it was now to be taken out? It was quite 
impossible for the Government, after 
having given these crimes the first place 
in the clause, to strike out the sub-sec- 
tion relating to them. With regard to 
the chance of conviction by Irish juries, 
it was only necessary to refer to the 
Charges of two of the Judges at the 
Winter Assizes. In those Charges hon. 
Members who desired it would find 
abundant evidence as to non-convic- 
tion by juries, and they need not confine 
their inquiry to the sayings of the Judges 
only, because the most conclusive evi- 
dence on this point was to be found in 
the facts on which the Charges were 
founded. Those facts must prove to the 
most biassed mind the impossibility of 
getting conviction for crime at the hands 
of juries in Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL: The facts referred 
to are not connected with cases of treason 
or treason-felony. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
the real question was this—What was 
the object of these crimes committed 
in Ireland? Although it might be true 
that there had been no indictments for 
treason or treason-felony, yet there was 
not the least doubt that the crimes of 
daily occurrence in Ireland were com- 
mitted by persons actuated by the spirit 
of disloyalty to which he had alluded. 
For these reasons he was glad that the 
Government were determined to stand 
by the clause in its present form; and, 
certainly, if they were allowed to with- 
draw the sub-section relating to treason 
and treason-felony, after having put it 
forward, it would be evidence of great 
weakness on their part, and on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he had so 
constantly voted with hon. Members 
who surrounded him, and so generally 
agreed with them upon public questions, 
that he desired to say a few words as to 
the reasons which compelled him to dis- 
agree with the Amendment now before 
the Committee. A great many excellent 
speeches had been delivered in the 
course of the evening on both sides of 
the House, which undoubtedly showed 
there was a feeling that it was unde- 
sirable that trial by jury should be done 
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away with in Ireland; and if the House 
had not already concluded that this view 
was one that, at the present time, could 
not be entertained, the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church might have been adopted. But 
they had got beyond that position, and 
the House had said plainly that, under 
certain circumstances, trial by jury could 
and must be dispensed with; and the 
reason why the House had agreed to 
the tribunal, as constituted by the Bill 
before the Committee, was that there 
were certain occasions when juries in 
Ireland, in consequence of the views 
which they entertained with regard to 
the relations between England and Ire- 
land, and the English Government in 
Ireland, were not to be trusted to try 
cases in which their passions were sup- 
posed to be engaged. Upon the ques- 
tion before the Committee he found him- 
self unable to draw a distinction between 
the trial by juries of cases of murder, 
manslaughter, attempts to kill, violence 
to the person, arson, and firing into 
dwelling-houses, and the trial by juries 
of cases of treason or treason-felony. 
Now, they were told—and he quite be- 
lieved the statement—that a great part 
of the mischief done in Ireland was 
caused by what was called the Fenian 
Brotherhood. No one, either in or out 
of the House, could doubt for one mo- 
ment that this was an association ad- 
dicted to treasonable practices. The Bill 
provided— 

“ And whenever it appears to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that in the case of any person com. 
mitted for trial for any of the said offences a 
just and impartial trial cannot be had according 
to the ordinary course of law, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may by warrant assign to any such Court 
of Special Commissioners the duty of sitting at 
the place named in the warrant, and of there, 
without a jury, hearing and determining, ac- 
cording to law, the charge made against the 
person so committed for trial and named in the 
warrant, and of doing therein what to justice 
appertains.”’ 


But with regard to one of the offences 
with which a person might be charged 
—namely, that of high treason or trea- 
son-felony—the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch asked the Com- 
mittee to say that, although, unhappily, 
a jury in Ireland could not be trusted 
to try a man for murder, attempted 
murder, or firing into dwelling-houses, 
yet it might be trusted to try the same 
man on a charge of treason. To that 
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proposition he could not assent for one 
moment. He entirely agreed with what 
had been very frequently pointed out in 
the course of the diseussions upon the 
Bill, that you could not look at treason 
in the same way as you could on many 
of the offences specified in the clause, 
because there was no doubt that a man 
who, in the eyes of some, was a traitor 
to his Sovereign and country, might be 
considered by others perfectly guiltless. 
It naturally followed that to obtain a 
conviction of that man, even upon the 
clearest evidence, was much more diffi- 
cult than to obtain the conviction of a 
man who was charged with one of those 
offences which carried with it its own 
condemnation. Hon. Members who sup- 
ported the Amendment asked for an 
instance within certain limits of a trial 
for high treason taking place in Ireland 
which had not succeeded. But he had 
understood one hon. Member opposite 
to say that for the last 10 years, at all 
events, there had been no trial in Ire- 
land for high treason. That in itself was 
an answer to the objection. But that 
was not the crucial test of the Bill. The 
Committee had to ask themselves this 
question—‘‘ If we cannot trust a jury 
to try a case of murder or attack on a 
dwelling-house, because the feelings of 
the jury are in favour of the criminal as 
against the man attacked, how, in the 
name of common sense, can we trust that 
jury to try the same man on a charge 
of treason, which was said to be regarded 
less unfavourably than other offences ?’’ 
It appeared to him an impossibility, in 
the face of that, to strike out the words 
relating to treason and treason-felony. 
No one regretted more than he to be 
obliged to vote for this Bill ; but, having 
come to the conclusion that it was neces- 
sary in the present state of affairs in 
Ireland, he thought it only right and 
merciful to that country that the powers 
of the Bill, which were directed against 
those crimes which disturbed order and 
the administration of the law, should 
not be weakened. There was, in his 
view, one thing to be done—namely, to 
detect and to punish crime, and the more 
speedily and effectively this was accom- 
plished the better it would be for this 
country and for Ireland. He should, 
therefore, vote in favour of the clause as 
it stood. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could not help thinking that 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South - West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had unintentionally en- 
tirely misrepresented the speech of the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage). That hon. Member said, in 
the first place, that it was difficult for 
him to give a silent vote on the present oc- 
casion ; and for the same reason he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) respectfully asked 
the attention of the Committee to the 
few observations which he felt it his 
duty to make even at that late hour. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) said 
that the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
had satisfied himself by proposing the 
miserable expedient of reviving the Law 
of Conspiracy. Now, he should have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman, 
having been Home Secretary, and 
having passed the well-known Act deal- 
ing with the relations of employers and 
workmen, was too familiar with the 
scope and wide reach of the Law of 
Conspiracy to speak of it under any cir- 
cumstances as a miserable expedient. 
Having had the honour of occupying a 
humble post in the Department of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was at one 
time the Head, and that at the time 
when the question of the Law of Con- 
spiracy was under consideration there, 
he could say that the impression left 
upon his mind at the time was that no 
branch of the English law was so wide- 
reaching and effective as the Law of 
Conspiracy. The arguments of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Great Grimsby 
could not, therefore, in his opinion, be 
dismissed as they had been by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary, nor could they be dismissed by 
the observations of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who 
went out of his way to accuse any per- 
son who supported this Amendment of 
wishing to gain a miserable popularity. 
Without fear of contradiction, he said 
that if there was one Member of the 
House who was not open to that charge, 
it was his hon. Friend the Member for 
Great Grimsby, who had gained a con- 
siderable amount of unpopularity by 
the votes he had given ; and if, on this 
occasion, he found himself going in a 
rather more liberal direction than the 
Government, he was, at least, entitled to 
the same credit for sincerity as when he 
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had not differed from them. Having 
said that, he wished also to protestagainst 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood), when he 
censured the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) for 
saying there was a clear line of de- 
marcation between political and other 
crimes. Why, that was admitted by 
every man sitting on that side of the 
House. 

Mr. NORWOOD: I said I protested 
against attempts to minimize the guilt 
of political offences. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets had denied that he 
had attempted anything of the kind; he 
said although, of course, treason and 
treason-felony were just as much crimes 
as the other acts specified in the Bill, 
nevertheless political crime, which was 
not what in Ireland would be called 
dirty crime, was not open to as much 
moral condemnation as crimes of vio- 
lence. The question which the Com- 
mittee had tu decide was whether treason 
and treason-felony necessarily came 
within the scope of this Bill; and, look- 
ing at that question from what he trusted 
he should not offend anybody by calling 
the Whig point of view, he said emphati- 
cally that they ought not, even in ap- 
pearance, to extend the Bill one inch 
further than they were convinced was 
necessary by the proved facts of the 
case. He was one of those who believed, 
in the first place, that Her Majesty’s 
Government made a great mistake two 
years ago in not prolonging the Peace 
Preservation Act; and, in the second 
place, he believed they were again mis- 
taken in not proposing a measure against 
crime in Ireland earlier in the present 
Session. If, then, the Government had, 
in his judgment, now gone beyond the 
necessities of the case, he saw no reason 
why he should not exert the same inde- 
pendence as on a former occasion when 
the policy of the Government went in a 
different direction. He agreed as to the 
absolute necessity for some measure of 
the kind now before them; but the true 
justification of that Bill was to be found 
within the four corners of the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
of last year, and in the Evidence given 
before that Committee, and HerMajesty’s 
Government would search in vain in 
that Report and Evidence for anything 
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to justify the suspension of trial by 
jury except in the case of agrarian 
offences. He would not weary the Com- 
mittee at that hour with quotations ; 
but if hon. Members would look at 
the statement of Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
they would find reasons given for sus- 
pending trial by jury, but in reference 
to agrarian offences alone. What were 
the reasons given by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite for going beyond the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of 
Lords? The Committee had been asked 
what would be thought in Ireland and 
America if the Government were to 
yield upon this question of treason and 
treason - felony? But there were no 
limits to the area over which they might 
travel when once it was begun to ask 
questions of that kind. They were con- 
cerned only in doing that which they be- 
lieved was right; and his answer was that 
if Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
right to yield this pointthey would not be 
doing anything that would injure their 
reputation or impair the efficiency of 
this Bill. On the contrary, there was 
sometimes strength to be derived from 
making concessions; and he believed 
that neither the progress nor the effi- 
ciency of the measure would suffer by 
the Government conceding the point at 
issue. Again, the Committee had to ask 
themselves whether there was any proof 
that in regard to treason or treason- 
felony trial by jury in Ireland had 
broken down, asitundoubtedly had, with 
regard to murder and the other offences 
named in the succeeding lines of the 
Bill. On that point he had heard no 
answer to the able speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey), and 
the question could only be answered in 
the negative. He should, therefore, 
support the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend ; but if, in the course of 
next winter, it was found that juries in 
Ireland had refused to convict upon evi- 
dence in the case of prosecutions for 
treason, he should then be ready to 
vote for an extension of the Act. He 
would not, however, go one inch beyond 
the necessities of the case. He was 
willing to support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment through all the rest of the 
Bill; and he repeated his belief that 
even now they might, with strength and 
dignity, make the concession asked of 
them. 
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Mr. HEALY said, it was oxtra- 
ordinary that, while it was so often 
asked what would be thought in Ireland 
if the Government gave way on this 
question, hon. Members who supported 
the Bill never asked what would be 
thought in Ireland if the Government 
did not give way. He had been greatly 
amused by the concluding words of the 
hon. and learned Member for Rye (Mr. 
Inderwick), who said that, in mercy to 
the Irish people, this sub-section should 
be kept in the Bill—the mercy of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman reminding 
him of the pity of the Walrus for the 
Oyster, as described in Alice in Wonder- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
also remarked that persons accused of 
treason were generally, or sometimes, 
estimable men; and, therefore, on that 
ground, it was more difficult to get a 
conviction. But would any Member of 
the House furnish a single instance 
in proof of this statement of the hon. 
and learned Member for Rye? Take 
the last trial for treason in Ireland— 
the case of Captain Mackay. Judge 
O’Hagan, who presided, actually shed 
tears at the trial; and the jury, and 
everyone present, were full of sympathy 
for a gentleman who now occupied a 
responsible position under the United 
States Government; but there was no 
hesitation on the part of any of the jury 
to convict. Now, that was the case 10 
years ago, and it could not be alleged 
that 10 years had entirely changed the 
character of the Irish people. There- 
fore, he said, if there were convictions 
for treason and treason-felony 10 years 
ago in Ireland, there would be con- 
victions hereafter. With regard to the 
observations which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
addressed to the Committee, he sug- 
gested that speeches of the kind should 
be reserved for sympathetic Conservative 
gatherings. Those gatherings did not 
know much about Ireland, and were 
probably ignorant that not only had 
there not been any trial for treason in 
Ireland during the last 10 years, but 
that, during this time, no person had 
been charged with treason before the 
magistrates. What, then, became of 
the contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that because the sub-section was in 
the Bill it must remain there? Then 
there was the speech of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), who said if the sub-section 
were struck out it would convey to the 
people of Ireland that treason was a 
ighter crime than the others named in 
the Bill. But, if that were so, he asked 
why forgery, bigamy, and rape were not 
also included in the Bill? Were these 
crimes less deserving of censure and 
condemnation than those to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred? 
The Government wished to bring the 
sympathies of the Irish people into 
conformity with their Acts of Parliament 
by the force of their majority; but he 
would tell them that, if those Acts could 
not be recommended to the Irish people 
by argument, they might as well not be 
passed at all. He asked the Government 
to consider what would be the result of 
placing treason in this category. For 
his own part, he believed the result 
would be that men guilty of murder, 
and the other crimes named, would say 
to themselves—‘“‘ These are not ‘ dirty’ 
crimes. It is as honourable to be 
tried for them as for treason, because 
the Government have treated them in 
the same way.” He thought the Go- 
vernment would do well to look at the 
question from this point of view. The 
right hon. Member for Ripon went on to 
say they had Irish-Americans to deal 
with, and he reminded the Committee 
that it would have been a fortunate 
thing for the country if they had only 
to deal with their Irish fellow-subjects. 
It was a pity that was not thought of 30 
years ago. Even now Irishmen were 
leaving for America at the rate of 5,000 
a-week; and this Bill, which was to 
expel aliens from Ireland, would send 
more people to act as the drill-sergeants 
and pickets of disaffection in thatcountry. 
Hedid not wish to dwell on the sympathy 
and support which Irish movements 
might derive from America; but he 
said if the American people had never 
existed the battle would be fought with- 
out the aid they had rendered. He 
asked the Government to consider whe- 
ther they were proceeding in a manner 
that was likely to enlist the sympathies 
of the people of Ireland. For his own 
part, he believed that, by insisting on 
the clause as it stood, they were stimu- 
lating the extreme Party in Ireland; 
while, at the same time, they rendered 
the action of more moderate men simply 
impossible. In a recent debate in that 
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House he was met from the opposite 
Benches with shouts of dissent when 
he said that there were hundreds and 
thousands of people in Ireland more 
irreconcilable than he was. Would 
any hon. Member be inclined to cry 
‘“‘No”’ to that statement, which he now 
repeated? It was into the hands of 
those people that the Government were 
playing. He said that he and his hon. 
Friends were placed between the upper 
and nether millstone—between the Go- 
vernment and the liberties of their 
country, which they were called upon to 
defend. Since they had taken that step 
they could not recede; and the Govern- 
ment, by their action, were driving men 
who were fighting Constitutionally and 
openly into the committal of terrible 
murders, such as that in Phoenix Park. 
He hoped the Government would yield, 
in some way, upon this point. He did 
not know how the Act was to be used, 
and nobody knew anything about the 
Statutes upon treason. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had stated that his 
hon. Friends were steeped to the lips in 
treason ; and, therefore, the Government 
ought to prosecute him. Was open 
and avowed speaking on platforms, or 
writing in the newspapers, to be made 
treason? Until some definite statement 
from the Government was made upon 
that point, he hoped every opposition 
would be offered to this clause. 

Mr. MARUM pointed out that the 
main question before the Committee was 
whether one offence was to be picked out 
from all others as essentially a matter 
not for a jury, and whether ground 
could be shown for leaving some offences 
to a jury, and not others. He did not 
propose to make a speech, but he would 
read a definition given by an authority 
on Constitutional Law—by a great 
authority—namely, Mr. Justice Black- 
stone. That Judge, after remarking 
that— 

“The antiquity and results of this trial for 
the settling of civil power has before been ex- 
plained at large,” 
said— 

‘And it will hold much stronger in criminal 
cases, since in times of difficulty and danger more 
has to be apprehended from the violence and 
partiality of Judges appointed by the Crown in 
suits between the Government and the subject, 
than in suits between one Government and 
another, to settle the metes and boundaries of 
private property. Our law has, therefore, wisely 
placed this strong and twofold barrier of a pre_ 
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sentment and a trial by jury between the 
liberties of the people and the Prerogative of 
the Crown. It was necessary for preserving the 
balance of our Constitution to vest the Executive 
power of the laws in the Prince, and yet this 
power might be dangerous and destructive to 
that very Constitution if exerted-without check 
or control by Justices of Oyer and Terminer 
occasionally named by the Crown, who might 
then, as in France or Turkey, imprison, dis- 
patch, or exile any man that was obnoxious to 
the Government by instant declaration that such 
is their will and pleasure,’’ 


The rest of the extract he had intended 
to read was to the same effect, and went 
upon the ground that between the Crown 
and the public there ought to be the 
interposition of a jury, and that cases of 
treason-felony might be excepted, and 
other offences, as more affecting the 
public, might be left to the excep- 
tional jurisdiction of the Judges. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
Home Secretary, in making his case for 
this Bill, dwelt very much on the revival 
of secret societies in Ireland. The Com- 
mittee would remember that when the 
Coercion Act was being passed last year 
very little was said about secret societies, 
because it did not serve the purpose of 
the Government to dwell on that subject. 
Now, however, a great deal was heard 
about secret societies, and it was because 
of the alleged existence and wide deve- 
lopment of secret societies in Ireland 
that this clause with reference to treason 
and treason-felony was introduced into 
the Bill. If secret societies had recently 
extended their operations in Ireland, 
and if they had largely grown and 
developed in that country, it was reason- 
able to ask how that came to pass, and 
how long that state of things had existed ? 
Secret societies must have attained this 
great development during the existence 
of the present Coercion Act. If there had 
been in Ireland a great extension of 
secret societies, he believed that was a 
natural and necessary consequence of 
the present Coercion Act; and for the 
same reason and in like manner the 
Coercion Act now before the Committee 
would cause a still further extension and 
development of secret societies in Ire- 
land. The House and the country had 
been warned of that, and he had no 
doubt that before any very long time 
had passed the truth of these warnings 
would be made manifest. But he would 
ask the Committee how much weight 
was to be given to the statements of the 
Home Secretary with regard to Irish 
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affairs at all? To the best of his 
judgment, the statements of the right 

on. and learned Gentleman as to the 
present state of the country and its past 
history had been altogether misleading. 
He had told the Committee that night 
that secret societies were almost alto- 
gether political, and that they caused 
the committal of political murders and 
crimes of various kinds. That statement 
showed how much the Home Secretary 
knew about the facts of the case. For 
many generations the greater number of 
secret societies in Ireland had been, not 
political, but agrarian. They had sprung 
from agrarian and other oppression by 
Irish landlords, from evictions and rack- 
renting. What was the Ribbon Society ? 
It was a society for the protection of 
oppressed and evicted tenants. The 
Whiteboys’ Society was also an organi- 
zation to resist agrarian oppression. The 
contention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that secret societies in Ire- 
land had been mainly political in their 
objects, and that the crimes resulting 
from them had been political, was alto- 
gether aside the facts of the case, and 
was unjustified by the history of the 
country. That must be the opinion of 
every man who had made any study at 
all of Irish affairs. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
Fenian Society, and had charged that 
society with murders and other crimes. 
Here, again, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman entirely misrepresented the 
facts of the case. The Fenian Organiza- 
tion might be, perhaps, held accountable 
for the murder of certain informers and 
traitors, as they were considered ; but he 
was not aware of any murders by them of 
political opponents outside the ranks of 
their society, and it was not fair with 
regard to Fenians, or any other political 
body, tomakechargesofthisodiousnature 
against them, when such charges were 
not borne out by the facts of the case. 
With regard to the trial of charges of 
treason or treason-felony before the new 
tribunal, notwithstanding all that was 
said, it ought to be apparent to every 
hon. Member in that House that there 
was a plain and definite reason why 
such offences should not be brought 
under the purview of this Bill. In 
cases of ordinary crimes, such as mur- 
der, arson, and firing at the person, it 
might be fairly contended that three 
Irish Judges would give any man a fair 
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trial; but the case was utterly different 
in regard to political offences. There was 
not a man in Ireland who would have 
confidence in the Irish Judges as a tri- 
bunal without a jury to try political cases. 
Judges were men of strong political 
feeling ; politics had been their trade ; 
by politics they had obtained their posi- 
tion on the Judicial Bench. Again and 
again they had given evidence that their 
political feeling was very strong; and it 
was quite a common experience at the 
opening of Assizes in Ireland for the 
Judges to seize every opportunity of 
making political speeches. They had 
made political speeches from the judg- 
ment seat in Ireland to influence legisla- 
tion in the House, and political opinion 
in England and Ireland. They were 
politicians, and would remain politicians 
to the day of their death; and it was 
exceedingly unfair and unjust that they 
should be put to try political cases. If 
that course was adopted, no confidence 
would be placed by the Irish people 
in the trials, and no respect would be 
shown for the decisions of the Judges. 
It had been truly said that the charge 
of treason or treason-felony was very 
wide and elastic. Its scope was enor- 
mous. In ordinary times the charge 
might not be much extended; but in 
times of excitement it would be extended 
to take in anything an Irishman might 
say ordo. There had been evidence of 
that already. An hon. Member had 
been described in that House by one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown as being 
steeped to the lips in treason. How was 
that charge made out? There had been 
no evidence of it. The only circumstance 
that would give colour to that charge was 
the political speeches made in public by 
the hon. Member. If he was steeped in 
treason, so were they all who sat on the 
same Benches. ‘There was not a man in 
Ireland who had taken an active part in 
politics for the last 20 years who could 
not be convicted under this Bill by the 
aid of the Irish Judges on a charge of 
having been steeped in treason, and be 
held deserving of penal servitude or 
the gallows. The Home Secretary would 
seem to imply, by the speech he had 
made, that if these offences were not in- 
cluded in the Bill there would be no law 
for dealing with them. That was the 
plain meaning of his language. He 
asked what would be done if these 
offences were left out of the Bill; and 
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thereby he implied that there was no 
ordinary law for them. But there was 
the ordinary law of the land for dealing 
with such offences, and it had never 
been proved that the ordinary law had 
failed in regard to such cases. There 
was no evidence whatever that the law 
had failed in regard to treason or trea- 
son-felony; but it seemed to him that 
the House was getting so familiarized 
with the passing of Coercion Bills that 
there was nothing they would not consent 
to. Session after Session, for the last 
50 years—indeed, since the Union— 
Coercion Bills had followed each other ; 
and the House was becoming demoralized 
by the demands made upon them for the 
suppression of liberty in Ireland. It 
used at one time to be said that war was 
the national industry of Prussia; and 
it might, in like manner, be said that 
Coercion Bills for Ireland were the staple 
manufacture of the English House of 
Commons. As the Irish people had faced 
every other Coercion Bill, so they hoped 
to be able to face this one; and it was 
not Irish patriotism that would suffer 
from it ; but it was the English law, and 
the reputation of the British Govern- 
ment, and the reputation of the House of 
Commons that would suffer in the end. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was cer- 
tainly surprised to hear the Home Se- 
cretary state that the omission of this 
crime from the Bill would affect the 
ublic estimate of this particular crime. 
e could assure the Home Secretary 
that the opinion of the masses of the 
Irish people with regard to the moral 
obligation under which they were with 
respect to the British Government in Ire- 
land would not be in the slightest de- 
gree affected by all the coercive powers 
at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Ad- 
ministrators. The ex-Homo Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) wanted to know 
what possible assault upon political 
liberty was contained in a provision of 
this kind, by which accusations of trea- 
son and treason-felony were to be tried 
by three Judges? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously mean to say that 
there was no assault upon political 
liberty when three Government nominees 
were to be empowered to sentence men 
to death, without further trial than their 
own investigation, upon accusations of 
crimes which were specially crimesagainst 
the Government ? The very oe and 
reason why such care had been ex- 
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pended upon persons accused of treason, 
so that they should be tried by juries— 
by men of their own condition—was 
that treason, being in a special sense 
directed against the Sovereign, the mere 
nominees of the Sovereign should not 
have the entire trial of such offences. 
Again and again it was assumed by hon. 
Members that trial by jury was admitted 
to have broken down in Ireland; but 
he emphatically, and entirely, and ab- 
solutely, denied that. In many cases 
there had been disagreements by juries, 
and acquittals; but the Committee had 
not before it the evidence upon which 
those juries had disagreed, or acquitted 
accused persons. There was not a man 
in the House competent to speak of a 
single case in which, while the evidence 
justified a conviction, the jury had ac- 
quitted the accused ; or who could men- 
tion a case in which a jury had returned 
a verdict against the evidence. The 
Committee was asked to abolish trial by 
jury on the unsupported evidence given 
before the House of Lords’ Committee. 
That Committee was a packed Com- 
mittee, got together for the specific pur- 
pose of discrediting trial by jury in Ire- 
land, and the Committee called just the 
sort of witnesses who would give the 
kind of evidence they required. It 
would have been just as easy to collect 
hundreds of witnesses who would have 
borne testimony to the general fairness 
and efficiency of trial by jury in Ire- 
land. The Irish Members totally re- 
pudiated the evidence and conclusions of 
the Lords’ Committee upon this matter. 
It was clearly a matter of abolishing the 
last vestiges of justice in Ireland, and 
some hon. Members were clearly dis- 
posed to despatch that system without 
delay. In considering this proposal, the 
Committee was bound to consider the 
main ground upon which the Govern- 
ment affected to make the proposal— 
namely, that they wanted to place the 
public opinion of Ireland on the side of 
law and order, and to stimulate the de- 
sire of the people to give evidence for 
the conviction of offenders. In what 
possible manner could a provision of this 
kind—by which any man accused of trea- 
son or treason-felony might be sen- 
tenced to death or penal servitude by 
a tribunal of Government nominees— 
operate to induce Irish witnesses, who 
otherwise would not give evidence, to 
come and give evidence before such a 
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tribunal? If there was one provision 
more than another which was calculated 
to lock up in every Irish breast every 
secret which might otherwise be dis- 
closed, it was a proposal of this kind; 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
if he were absolutely aware of an act of 
treason committed by a man accused be- 
fore three Judges without a jury, he 
would consider himself the most in- 
famous of menif he volunteered to give 
evidence before such a tribunal. He be- 
lieved that would be the universal feel- 
ing of the Irish people, and that instead 
of the few convictions which the Exe- 
cutive had obtained under this new ré- 
gime, they would obtain no convictions 
whatever—at least, in the most serious 
class of cases. As against ordinary 
politicians, Irish Judges would be very 
ready to spell out crime and treason, 
just as hon. Members behind the Go- 
vernment were ready to spell out crime 
and treason from the more or less ill- 
reported speeches of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). But 
in the case of the real criminals—the 
desperate persons against whom this 
Bill was ostensibly directed—he did not 
believe the Irish Judges would incur the 
odium or danger, without a jury, of 
sentencing to death formidable assassins 
who were also the accomplices of for- 
midable assassins who were still at large. 
He did not believe that as against the 
really dangerous classes the Irish Judges 
would do their duty ; and, furthermore, 
if the Government took the trouble to 
consult Irish opinion, they would learn 
that among the reasons why the police 
in Ireland were so slack and so unsuc- 
cessful in the discovery of dangerous 
and formidable assassins was that they. 
found it much safer and much cheaper 
to accuse and hurry into death men 
who were not desperate men, but were 
men of moderate politics. The police 
did not like to handle the —- 
characters. He found that the Party 
with which he had the honour to act 
had resolved to move Amendments upon 
this Bill, and he should follow the 
fashion and put down Amendments. He 
had an Amendment down practically the 
same as that now under discussion; but 
he entirely recognized the wisdom of 
the Leader of the Irish Party in giving 
recedence to the hon. and learned Eng- 
ish Member (Mr. Horace Davey), who 
had this Amendment to move. He did 
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not, however, believe that any Amend- 
ment of any consequence would be ac- 
cepted by the Government; and, for his 
own part, he was perfectly satisfied to let 
the Bill go through in all its revolting 
and unmitigated brutality. He knew 
very well that behind this Bill there 
were higher considerations than that of 
justice. There were censors sitting be- 
ind the Government of whom the Go- 
vernment were afraid. This was called 
a Bill for the suppression of crime; but 
it was really a peace-at-any-price Bill, 
and the slightest Amendment would not 
be accepted. It was not inside this 
House, but outside, that the evils of the 
Bill would have to be dealt with. It 
was the Irish people who might be 
trusted to render the Bill innocuous. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he was unwill- 
ing to ask the Government to give fur- 
ther time for the consideration of this 
Amendment, for he knew there were 
many hon. Members who had remained 
in order to vote for the Amendment, 
and possibly it might not be convenient 
for them to come down again to-morrow 
for a division. But he was so muchim- 
pressed with the importance of the 
question, whether this sub-section was 
to stand in the Bill or not, that he felt 
bound to ask the Government to take 
further time, if only to the extent of 
one night, for the consideration of this 
matter. He did not suppose that any- 
thing he could urge to-morrow would be 
of much importance, and it would be 
useless for him to suppose that he could 
urge anything to change the fixed deter- 
mination of the Government; but speak- 
ing with considerable knowledge of the 
state of affairs in Ireland, and with a 
- full sense of the gravity of the position, 
he was bound to say that, so far as he 
could see, the retention of this sub-sec- 
tion in the Bill would make political or 
Constitutional action of any kind in Ire- 
land impossible. He had been obliged 
to risk a good deal for the sake of carry- 
ing out what he believed to be the de- 
sire of the vast and overwhelming 
majority of the people. Peace and 
order ought to be restored in Ireland ; 
but the Constitutional liberties of the 
people ought to be preserved. During 
the past six months fe had gained con- 
siderable insight as to the opinion of 
Irishmen at home—a much greater in- 
sight than he had ever had before, and 
he believed it was the duty of any poli- 
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tical Leader to march abreast of his 
people and those he had to lead, and not 
in advance of them; and he was con- 
vinced that if the Prime Minister had 
continued to pursue the true policy of 
conciliation which he had adopted, he 
would have found himself supported and 
assisted by the vast majority of the 
Irish people. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to allow one more night. 
He would urge him, before he burnt his 
boats and broke down his bridges, to 
give them one night for the further con- 
sideration of this matter. He (Mr. 
Parnell) begged to move that the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not my de- 
sire, at this early period of the proceed- 
inge, to embark upon a war of divisions 
on the subject of reporting Progress; 
at the same time,{I very much regret the 
demand which has been made by the 
hon. Member, though I make no accu- 
sations against the spirit in which it has 
been put forward, or the purposes for 
which it has been made. There are two 
questions to be considered, and the first 
is, whether the adjournment of this mat- 
ter until to-morrow is requested for the 
purpose of producing an effect on the 
intentions of the Government, or whe- 
ther it is requested because it is consi- 
dered that the subject has not been 
sufficiently exhausted in this debate. I 
must own I think it cannot be on the 
latter of these grounds. I do not say 
this debate has been too long; but it 
has been a very full debate, extremely 
well conducted. A very large number 
of persons—an unusually large number 
—have taken part in it, and I must say 
I do not think that any amount of in- 
genuity can widen the circle of topics 
introduced into it, or can, at this stage, 
suggest a new argument. I say this 
after having listened with care to the 
earlier and later speeches of the debate. 
Then, Sir, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, I am bound to say it is not pos- 
sible that, under the circumstances, 
there should be any change which would 
alter the position of the Government be- 
tween to-night and to-morrow. I think 
the hon. Gentleman will himself see that 
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that is the case. For example, does the 
hon. Gentleman think it possible for the 
Irish Government to change its opinion 
upon the debate in the interval between 
to-night and to-morrow afternoon? He 
must see quite plainly that it could not 
be so; and I think he will feel with me 
that, as I have said, a contest in this 
matter might tend unnecessarily to pro- 
longation, or to the introduction into the 
debate of a spirit which has hitherto 
not been noticeable in it, and that we 
shall all, including the hon. Gentleman 
himself, stand better, and be better, 
consulting the interests of the progress 
of Public Business, if he will consent to 
state to us the arguments—which, I 
have no doubt, he will state with great 
foree—which he thinks are to be ad- 
vanced against this proposal. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the subject under 
discussion, he might safely join in the 
appeal made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Parnell). The Committee 
must be aware that many hon. Members 
sitting on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House had felt, throughout the dis- 
cussions on this Bill, in a position of 
very painful responsibility. The House 
had been described as composed of Mem- 
bers, some of whom had no knowledge 
and interest in Ireland, and some of 
whom had both a knowledge and inte- 
rest in Ireland. He, for one, had a deep 
interest in the Irish people, and some 
little knowledge of them, and he ven- 
tured to think that the Committee would 
excuse him for taking the line he did— 
a line which he had adopted with a 
sense of deep responsibility. The par- 
ticular offence they were dealing with 
was not adefinable offence; it was de- 
fined by no Statute. Treason was not, 
and never would be, defined, and ques- 
tions touching it which went before juries 
would always be matters of opinion. If 
this Bill were being passed for England, 
hon. Members, he thought, would be 
very reluctant to pass it in its present 
shape, and very strong reasons would 
be required to induce them to agree to 
the sub-section under discussion. He 
did not think sufficient reason had been 
shown why they should abolish trial by 
jury in cases of treason; therefore, he 
trusted the Government would favour- 
ably consider the appeal made by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
no wish whatever to prolong the dis- 
cussion; but the suggestion he. would 
make was this—that if the Prime Minis- 
ter could give them an assurance that 
this Amendment would be taken into 
consideration, with a view to some con- 
cession being made on Report, probably 
the delay occasioned by a Motion for 
reporting Progress would be obviated. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 28 ; 
Noes 201: Majority 173. — (Div. List, 
No. 103.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not, as 
he had stated, intend to enter into a pro- 
longed contest on the subject ; but when 
he was last on his legs he had omitted 
to make one observation that he might 
have made, and which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), if he 
had been in his place, might have con- 
sidered worth his attention. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked for further time to 
discuss this Amendment, and he (the 
Prime Minister) so far agreed with him, 
in view of the enormous importance the 
hon. Member seemed to attach to it, 
that he thought it perfectly fair that the 
hon. Gentleman, if he were dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Committee to- 
night, should take another opportunity 
of discussing it. He could raise the 
question again on Report. It was for 
the hon. Member to consider whether 
he would avail himself of that power or 
not; but now he (the Prime Minister) 
hoped that hon. Members would allow 
the Committee to proceed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was sure he 
had no more desire than had the right 
hon. Gentleman to enter into any con- 
test with regard to Motions to report 
Progress or for adjournment. In mov- 
ing to report Progress he had been 
simply animated by the enormous im- 
pornnee of the question. The right 

on. Gentleman must not imagine that 
time would be lost if he(Mr. Parnell) 
and his Friends had an by Us pro of 
consulting together. They had not an- 
ticipated that the Government would 
have insisted on going on any further 
with the Committee to-night, especially 


3Q2 [ Second Nigit. } 
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when no Member of the Government 
had attempted to justify the inclusion 
of the sub-section in the Bill, by show- 
ing that there had been a break-down 
in the jury system in any trial for trea- 
son or treason-felony during the whole 
of the history of Ireland. Since the 
Union the Crown had always been able 
to obtain convictions for treason or 
treason-felony; and his hon. Friends 
and himself felt that their position under 
the operation of the clause would be 
such that, if they attended open-air 
meetings, no matter how innocent their 
reasons or intentions, they would be 
liable to charges of treason or treason- 
felony to be tried by Judges turned into 
jurors—by men who had always been 
ranged against them in political strife. 
Someone had said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister himself 
might be charged with treason by some 
hon. Members on that (the Conservative) 
side of the House ; and the question had 
been asked, under those circumstances, 
what would be the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position if he went over to Ire- 
land? No doubt, his position would 
be perfectly safe; because the public 
opinion of Great Britain, or a section of 
it—be it the majority or the minority— 
would from time to time prevent any 
abuse of the law against him. But that 
would not be so with the Irish Mem- 
bers. They in Ireland had no public 
opinion to depend on, except the public 
opinion of the people of Ireland, and 
they knew that such public opinion 
would be powerless to protect them. 
They knew how easy it was for any 
skilful politician to enlist the weight of 

ublic opinion in England against any 
rish politician. They felt, then, very 
strongly indeed that this was not a 
power which ought in any way to be 
given to the Crown, this power of being 
both Judge and jury in political cases, 
least of all should it be given in a 
country like Ireland, which was so excep- 
tionally situated as to the means it had 
for making its public opinion felt. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said—‘‘ Post- 
pone what you have to say until the 

eport ;”’ but experience had shown him 
that unless they could make some con- 
siderable impression on the Government 
in Committee in regard to a question of 
this kind, there was very little use in 
hoping for further action on the Report. 
In the absence of any hope held out to 


Mr. Parnell 
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them by the right hon. Gentleman that 
the ears and the minds of the Govern- 
ment were still open to their arguments, 
they could not, he feared, put off the 
consideration of this matter until the 
Report, when they would have no hope 
of discussion ending in any beneficial 
result. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY said, he was glad his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork had taken the step he had, because 
he considered it would be his duty, 
before they assembled in the House 
again, to consult his Colleagues as to the 
future action to be taken by those who 
had had the conduct of the agitation in 
Ireland during the past few years if the 
Amendment were not accepted. Hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side, 
who spoke with a sense of responsibility, 
especially on the matter of the future 
conduct of agitation in Ireland, should 
consult together and say whether they 
should any longer keep up any pretext 
of open agitation, or whether they should 
tell the Irish people that all free speech 
was at an end because their leaders 
would always be speaking at the mercy 
of an Executive Government. He would 
ask the Government what responsible 
man, or men, of independent thought, 
would make speeches in Ireland when 
they knew that they were at the mercy of 
some miserable Crown prosecutor in the 
pay of the Government. He thought 
the agitation now in Ireland had reached 
its crisis. He trusted his hon. Friend 
would press the Government still further 
to give way, and with that view he 
would move that the Chairman do report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Hr. 
Healy.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment did not propose to offer further 
opposition to the proposal. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to call attention to the difference 
between the tone adopted by the Govern- 
ment in yielding to the Motion to report 
Progress on this occasion, and the tone 
they assumed on a recent occasion, when 
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the Leader of the Opposition, and a 
minority of 150 Members, desired the 
adjournment of the second reading of 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. The 
Government had taken the whole time 
of the House for the consideration of this 
Bill; and hon. Members might assume 
that the Government had made up their 
minds that the Bill, as it stood, was 
essential for the administration of affairs 
in Ireland. Of course, Amendments 
might be proposed and debated ; but the 
House had a right to expect that the 
Government, having taken all the time 
of the House, would show some deter- 
mination in prosecuting the measure to 
which they attached such importance. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT com- 
plained of the attempt on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to introduce 
an element which had been conspicuously 
absent during the evening. The House 
had been engaged for more than eight 
hours in the discussion of the Bill; they 
had been discussing what everybody 
admitted was a very important clause ; 
and surely 1 o’clock in the morning was 
not too early to consent to the Motion to 
report Progress. He did not think the 
Government could be fairly charged with 
any want of seriousness in prosecuting 
the Bill. 

Mr. GORST observed, that that was 
not the charge preferred against the Go- 
vernment. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) very properly called at- 
tention to the difference between the 
tone in which the adjournment was as- 
sented to, and the tone which was used 
towards the whole of the Opposition, on 
an occasion when the Leader of the 
Opposition desired further debate upon 
a measure of first-rate importance. He 
joined with the Home Secretary in de- 
precating the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater - Booth), 
because such observations were quite 
useless. It was part of the Government 
policy to show consideration to those 
who resolutely and determinedly opposed 
them ; and when his right hon. Friend 
had steeped himself in treason to the 
lips he would, no doubt, receive some con- 
sideration from the Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL protested against 
the comparison that had been drawn by 
the Front Opposition Bench. He pro- 
tested altogether against the pretence 
to put on the same footing the claim of 
the Representatives of a nation, threat- 
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ened with total deprivation of its liberties, 
and the claim of an English Opposition 
Party, seeking Office above all things, 
to a further opportunity of spinning out 
a discussion on a Bill which their Party 
intended, as soon as they obtained coer- 
cion for Ireland, to throw out, either in 
this or the other House. They might 
listen with some impatience to the obser- 
vations of the Irish Members when they 
knew that the Bill was sure to pass, and 
that they had the power, which they in- 
tended to use, of throwing out the Bill 
of a remedial character. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o0o— 


COUNTY COURTS (ADVOCATES’ COSTS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hastrnes, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Costs of Advocates in 
County Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hastines, Sir Earptey Wiimor, Mr. Srave- 
LEY Hm, and Mr. Rowrey Hut. 


Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill188.] 


WELLESLEY BRIDGE (LIMERICK) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to amend 
“The Limerick Harbour (Composition of Debt) 
Act, 1867,’ in relation to Wellesley Bridge, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courtney and 
Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 189.] 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee to which 
the Public Offices Site Bill is referred consist of 
Eleven Members, Seven to be nominated by the 
House, and Four by the Committee of Selec- 
tion :—Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Sir Henry SE_win- 
Insetson, Sir Epwarp Reep, Mr. Beresrorp 
Horr, Mr. ArrHur Axnotp, Mr. Macrar.ane, 
and Mr. Branp, nominated Members of the 
Committee, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Three to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
three clear days before the meeting of the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if 
they thiuk fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against the said Petitions. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd June, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birts—Second Reading— 
Inclosure (Arkleside) Provisional Order* (92) ; 
Inclosure (Bettws Disserth) Provisional Or- 
der * (93); Inclosure (Cefn Drawen) Provi- 
sional Order * (94); Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order * (95); Gas Provi- 
sional Orders * (96); Water Provisional Or- 
ders * (97). 

Third Reading—Petty Sessions (Ireland)* (89), 
and passed. 


EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCK EXTEN. 
SION BILL. 


Bill reported from the Seleot Com- 
mittee with Amendments. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill, after Report, be 
re-committed to the same Committee, 
said, that the Motion was of an unusual 
character. The East and West India 
Dock Bill was one which affected rival 
Companies. It was submitted to a Select 
Committee, of which he was the Chair- 
man. In the course of the inquiry a 
clause was proposed by one of the par- 
ties, and assented to by the other, that 
no Railway Company should give a pre- 
ference to one Company over the other 
in the matter of rates and facilities. As 
there appeared to be no objection to the 
clause on public grounds, the Committee 
assented, the clause was introduced, and 
the Bill reported. After the Committee 
had reported, the Railway Company 
made an application representing that 
they had received no notice of the matter, 
and that their interests were concerned. 
Thereupon the Committee, after consi- 
deration, came to the conclusion that 
the Company ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of stating their objections to the 
clause ; and, in order to give a fair hear- 
ing to their case, he now moved that the 
Bill be re-committed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed 
to the same Select Committee.” —( The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarm- 
man of CommiTTEEs) said, there was 
no objection to the course proposed by 
the noble Earl, who had been Chairman 
of the Committee, 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill re-committed ac- 
cordingly. 


The Committee to meet on Monday 
the 12th instant, at Eleven o’clock. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 2nd June, 1882. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bri1s (by Order) — 
Considered as amended—Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway and Cheshire 
Lines*; Melton and Hollesly Bay Rail- 
way *. 

Pusiic Bris — Ordered — First Reading—Go- 
vernment Annuities and Assurance * [190]. 
First Reading — Married Women’s Property * 

191}. 

9: of Crime (Ireland) [157] 
—r.P. [ Third Night]. 

Considered as amended—Artillery Ranges * [183]. 

Third Reading— Poor Rates * [171], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
were — 


VACCINATION ACT, 1867—PROSECU- 
TIONS (JOHN SAVAGE). 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of John Savage, of 
Kinsale, county Cork, who, for refusing 
to have his child vaccinated because, as 
he alleged, a child of his previously had 
suffered from its effects, and he had be- 
sides seen two children of neighbours 
dead, as he believed, through its opera- 
tion, has been twenty-six ti:nes prose- 
cuted and fined for his refusal, his effects 
distrained upon and sold, and is now 
under the order of the justices for a 
similar fine; whether he has petitioned 
the Lord Lieutenant upon the subject, 
and with what result; and, whether the 
Government of Ireland will consider the 
propriety of such repeated prosecutions 
with aview to their restraint ? He wished 
also to ask whether the Chief Secretary 
would consider the propriety of sending 
to the Boards of Guardians recommenda- 
tions after the manner of the English 
Local Government Board with regard to 
the number of prosecutions to be made? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he found that John Savage, of Kinsale, 
had petitioned his Predecessor on the 
subject referred to in this Question. He 
represented himself as having been sum- 
moned 27 times, and having been fined 11 
times for one child and twice for another. 
The late Chief Secretary appeared to 
have given very careful attention to the 
case; and, after consideration with the 
Vice President of the Local Government 
Board, he informed Mr. Savage that the 
Board did not consider it their province 
to interfere with the discretion vested in 
the Boards of Guardians in reference to 
prosecutions under the Compulsory Vac- 
cination Act. He would, however, make 
further inquiries. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER CORPS—TRAVELLING ALLOW- 
ANCES, 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has any in- 
tention of proposing any alteration in 
the present system of travelling allow- 
ances to the head quarter companies of 
Volunteer Corps, whereby they only re- 
ceive two shillings and sixpence per 
man when the regimental camp is held 
more than five miles distant from the 
head quarters, whereas the outlying 
companies receive five shillings per man, 
although the camp may be within five 
miles of their locality ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: Yes, Sir; 
it is in contemplation to give the travel- 
ling allowance of 5s. per man to the 
head-quarter batteries of Artillery Volun- 
teers, since they have to proceed to con- 
siderable distances to camp for heavy 
gun practice. It is not, however, in- 
tended to increase the travelling allow- 
ance for the head-quarter companies of 
the Infantry Volunteers. It must be 
remembered that the sum granted is in- 
tended to form a fund to defray, or help 
to defray, travelling expenses for the 
whole corps, and not to be allotted to 
particular companies. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL, 
CLAUSE 1—EVIDENCE. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether, 
under Clause 1, of the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill, the Commissioners may 
accept joint affidavits from landlord and 
tenant, countersigned by the Land Court 
Valuer, or other competent authority 
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(after examination of the office books), 
as sufficient evidence that the amount 
of antecedent arrears claimed is due, 
and that the tenant is unable to pay the 
same ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the lst section of the Arrears Bill pro- 
vided that it must be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commission that the 
tenant was unable to discharge the an- 
tecedent arrears ; and under the 7th sec- 
tion they had the power to make rules 
for applications under the Act, and the 
conduct of proceedings before any tribu- 
nal for hearing these applications. The 
Land Commissioners had practically, un- 
der the Land Act, all the jurisdiction of 
the Judges of the High Court; and it 
was part of their jurisdiction to take 
evidence, both orally and by affidavit, or 
either way as they thought fit. It might, 
therefore, be left to the Land Commis- 
sioners to decide in what way evidence 
might be taken in these cases. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked, was 
he to understand that there was nothing 
in the Act to prevent the taking of 
evidence in the manner specified in his 
Question ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there was nothing in the Act about 
the evidence of a valuer. The Commis- 
sioners had power to take evidence, either 
orally or by affidavit; but it must be 
proved to their satisfaction that the 
tenant was unable to pay. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—ZANZIBAR— 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the ‘‘ Times ” of May 30th, that a large 
slave trade is carried on between the 
Islands under the dominion of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the interior of Africa ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take steps towards the 
suppression of the traffic ? 

mm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, all 
the information on the subject in the 
ssession of Her Majesty’s Government 
is contained in the Blue Book on slave- 
trade matters presented to Parliament 
this year, from which it will be seen that 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking 
all the steps in their power to suppress 
the traffic. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—CETYWAYO, EX-KING 
OF ZULULAND—ABANDONMENT OF 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he has any objection to 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
which has passed between the Colonial 
Office and the Cape Government, touch- 
ing the abandonment of Cetewayo’s visit 
to England, and also touching his con- 
tinued captivity ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, I have 
to say that the Correspondence on the 
subject is being prepared for publica- 
tion, and will be laid before Parliament. 


LAW AND JUSTICE— HAMMERSMITH 
AND WANDSWORTH POLICE DIS- 
TRICT. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Commission which recently in- 
vestigated the matter reported in favour 
of the division of the Hammersmith and 
Wandsworth Police District; and, if so, 
whether it is proposed to carry such re- 
commendation into effect, in order that 
Hammersmith may be constituted into 
a separate Court, competent to deal with 
the increasing business now devolving 
upon it? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; I am very anxious to have the ar- 
rangement which has been recommended 
carried out. 


SOUTH AFRICA (THE TRANSVAAL)— 
THE BOERS AND NATIVE TRIBES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in the ‘“‘Standard” of May 31st, from 
Pretoria, in the Transvaal, which gives 
many details with regard to the cruel 
persecution by the Boers of natives in 
and on the borders of the Transvaal, in 
revenge for their support of the British 
cause during the late war, and particu- 
larly to the cases of three loyal native 
chiefs named Montsion, Monkoroane, and 
Kalafri; whether the chief, Montsion, 
who received and protected during the 
war numbers of refugees from Boer ra- 
pacity, was first attacked by a Boer 
commando, assisted by other chiefs whom 
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the Boers instigated to attack him, and 
has since been constantly harassed by 
these chiefs, aided by large numbers 
of Boer volunteers, while the British 
authorities in South Africa have orders 
to prevent volunteers or ammunition 
from reaching Montsion for his defence ; 
whether the chief, Kalafri, and his tribe, 
because ‘‘they had English sympathies,” 
have been utterly ruined by a fine of 
10,000 head of cattle imposed by the 
Boers; and to quote the words of the 
correspondent— 

“This tribe is small and weak, which the 
Boers well knew. The women, with children 
in their arms, pleaded in vain to the Boers to 
leave them something or they would starve, but 
the latter only jeered at them;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take prompt measures to pro- 
tect these loyal natives, and if England 
will not step in and insist on the Boers 
putting a stop to this murderous war, if 
she will not prevent these poor natives 
from obtaining ammunition and assist- 
ance to enable them to defend their 
country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the matters contained in the letter re- 
ferred to. I am not able to enter at 
large into the details; but I can state 
this—that hostilities have been going on 
for some time between the Chief called 
Montsion and other Chiefs and a certain 
number of Boers who have taken part 
in these hostilities. Under these cir- 
cumstances, representations have been 
made to the Transvaal Government on 
the subject, and we have urged that Go- 
vernment to prevent any violation of its 
neutrality. It has also been the duty 
of the British authorities to warn British 
subjects against any violation of neu- 
trality. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—MORNING SITTINGS. 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
whether Morning Sittings would be 
abandoned while precedence was given 
to the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
was not intended, for the present, to 
propose any other arrangement than a 

orning Sitting on Tuesdays. The House 
would, therefore, meet at 4 o’clock on 
Fridays, 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister whether any 
confirmation has been received of the 
telegram alluded to by him as showing 
that Arabi Bey ‘‘ has thrown off the 
mask and declared his intention of openly 
proceeding to depose the Khedive ;” or 
whether, on the contrary, Arabi pro- 
fessed himself a true servant of the 
Khedive? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
hon. Member will refer to the Papers, 
he will see how far Arabi has expressed 
himself a servant of the Khedive. With 
regard to the proposed deposition, no 
further steps have been taken. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
know whether my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received any information as to the 
acceptance or refusal of the proposed 
Conference by the other Powers ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have every reason to suppose that the 
Conference will be aceepted by them, 
because all the Ambassadors in London 
have held friendly language with regard 
to it, and all the Foreign Ministers in 
foreign capitals have held language 
equally friendly to it. There has been 
no formal acceptance up to the present 
time. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
it true that the French Government 
proposed to the other Powers the expe- 
diency of appointing Prince Halim as 
Khedive ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
a question which is not at all within the 
range of practical politics at the present 
moment; but some reference to the 
matter in the past will be found in the 
Papers. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I wish to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has received 
confirmation of a telegram which appears 
in The Daily News of to-day. The tele- 
gram states distinctly that the English 
and French Consuls have— 


“ Advised the Khedive to summon Ragheb 
Pasha to the Palace and intrust him with the 
formation of a Ministry, The French Consul 
is said to be the author of this scheme to settle 
the difficulty, which has been accepted by the 
British Consul General. Besides being a cripple 
and suffering from paralysis, Ragheb Pasha is 
one of the old school, with a very bad reputa- 
tion, and was the author of the once famous 
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national financial project, a man of anti-Euro- 
pean sentiments, and pledged to destroy Anglo- 
French influence in Egypt ?” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
we have received no confirmation of that 
report, and have heard nothing whatever 
on the subject. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should like to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs two Questions—First, whether he 
can give the House any more information 
than he was able to afford yesterday with 
reference to the earthworks which are 
said to be erected in the harbour of 
Alexandria; and, also, whetherthe French 
Government have yet consented to the 
publication of the Papers up to the latest 
period? I understood yesterday from 
the hon. Baronet that he could only lay 
the Papers upto January upon the Table ; 
but I trust we shall have them up toa 
much later date. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
regard to the Papers, we have not yet 
received any answer from the French 
Government. My impression is their 
consent was asked, not yesterday, but 
to-day. With regard to the earth- 
works at Alexandria, there are, un- 
doubtedly, some earthworks that have 
been thrown up; but they are not armed 
in any way. Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
has been in communication with the Go- 
vernment on the subject. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has any communi- 
cation been made to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment on the subject of the earth- 
works ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
not at present. It is desirable that I 
should state in advance that I do not 
think it would be proper for me to 
answer any Questions that might be ad- 
dressed to me next week on the subject 
of these earthworks, because there might 
be matters passing in respect of them 
on which it would be undesirable to 
speak. I can only say that the matter 
has not escaped the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask, 
whether the Representatives of the 
Western Powers in Egypt have con- 
veyed to Arabi Pasha that they hold 
him responsible for the safety of the 
Khedive; and, if not, whether they will 
consider the propriety of doing so? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Some 
considerable time ago the Representa- 
tives of the Western Powers conveyed 
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to Arabi Pasha, in pretty general terms, ' 
the intention of the Government to hold | 


him responsible for the maintenance of 
order in Egypt. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday I will ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
another Question with respect to further 
Papers on Egyptian Affairs. I will ask 
him whether the Government of England 
has not agreed with the Government of 
France for the production of Papers up 
to a later date f 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL, CLAUSE 1—ALLEGED RESIG- 
NATION OF JUDGES. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether there was 
any truth in the report of the intended 
resignation of many of the Irish Judges; 
and whether, before the passing of the 
lst clause of the Bill, the Government 
would inform the House of the new ap- 
pointments? Further, he wished to know 
whether it was a fact that Mr. Murphy, 
a son-in-law of Judge Keogh, was likely 
to be appointed? Also what reply, if 
any, had been given to the unanimous 
Memorial sent by the Irish Judges to the 
Government, declaring that the Bill in 
its present form was calculated to seri- 
ously impair the confidence of the Irish 
people in the maintenance of theintegrity 
of the judicial system ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
can only say that I am unable to answer 
that series of Questions without further 
information. 

Mr. HEALY said, he begged to re- 

eat the Question to the Prime Minister. 

e wished to know what answer had 
been given to the declaration of the 
Irish Judges; whether any resignations, 
or notices of intended resignations, 
among the Irish Bench had been re- 
ceived ; and, whether it was intended to 
appoint Mr. Justice Keogh’s son-in-law, 
or any other creature of the Govern- 
ment? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the first Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I shall be much obliged to him if 
he will put it upon the Paper, because 
my memory does not serve me as to the 
channel through which the Memorial has 
reached the Government, or the formal 
steps that have been taken with respect 
to it. Of course, the hon. Member will 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 





have a proper answer if the Question be 
put on the Paper. With respect to the 
resignation of the Irish Judges, I am 
very much in the same position as my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland, for I have 
no information on the subject, and I 
am, I must say, in a somewhat incredu- 
lous frame of mind, up to the present 
time, with regard to it; because I think 
it is probable—indeed, it is highly pro- 
bable—that a rumour of that kind has 
arisen from the fact that Her Majesty 
has been pleased to approve of the ap- 
pointment of an Irish Judge to the posi- 
tion of a Law Lordship in the House of 
Lords, thereby creating a vacancy on 
the Irish Bench. As to filling up that 
vacancy, no communications have taken 
place with the Lord Lieutenant ; but I 
am quite sure that when any decision is 
taken on the matter, it will be taken 
with a due sense of its importance, and 
with a careful regard to all the con- 
siderations involved. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether the Go- 
vernment would inform the House, be- 
fore Clause 1 of the Bill was passed, 
what person had been appointed to fill 
the vacancy ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a matter 
emg for the consideration of the 

rish Government, and especially of the 
Viceroy ; and we have had no communi- 
cations with them on the subject. 


COMPANIES’ ACTS, 1862 & 1867— 
DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to a decision made by Mr. Justice 
Fry on the settlement of the list of con- 
tributories in the winding up of the 
Electric and MagneticCompany, Limited, 
and reported in the ‘‘ Morning Post” of 
the 22nd May, whereby it appeared that 
a gentleman who had permitted his 
name to be advertised as chairman of a 
company, and applied for shares to 
qualify him as a director, and who had 
attended and presided at several meet- 
ings of the board, was struck off the list 
of contributories by reason of his having 
withdrawn his application for shares a 
short time previously to the company 
going into liquidation; whether for the 
protection of the public he will consider 
the desirability of so amending the law 
as to secure that gentlemen who permit 
their names to be published as directors 
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and attend board meetings shall not be 
allowed on any technical grounds to 
escape liability from the just demands 
of the creditors of the company over 
which they have so acted as directors ; 
and, whether there is any probability of 
early legislation on this matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, my attention was 
not called to this Question until I saw it 
on the Paper ; but I have made inquiries, 
mainly of the learned counsel engaged 
in the case, and he informs me that the 
decision of Mr. Justice Fry only followed 
a precedent laid down by the Court of 
Appeal, and that there was really no 
contract at all which could be enforced. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


19 oo 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 157.] 

(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress lst Jnne. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
Sprzcra, Commission. 
Clause 1 (Special Commission Court). 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, to leave out the words ‘‘ treason or 
treason felony.’’—(Mr. Horace Davey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it might be for the convenience of the 
Committee if he were to state at once 
the views of the Government with re- 
spect to the question raised upon this 
clause. A discussion took place yester- 
day as to the period which was to apply 
to the operation of the Court, so far as 
the questions of treason and treason- 
felony were affected ; and he admitted, 
on behalf of the Government, that those 
offences ought not to be placed upon 
the same footing as the other offences 
specified in the clause. So far as re- 
garded the period when the Bill came 
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into operation, the Government had care- 
fully considered the matter, and they 
were prepared to amend the clause so 
as to provide, in respect of treason and 
treason-felony, that the Bill should not 
have a retrospective action, but that it 
should apply only to offences committed 
after the Act had come into operation. 
As regarded other offences the Act 
would remain unaltered. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the de- 
cision of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
satisfactory as far as it went; but he 
regretted very much that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not feel it 
his duty to go further, and to state to 
the Committee that he was prepared to 
give up the sub-section altogether. He 
did not imagine that the Government 
wished to proceed in any vindictive spirit 
in regard to past offences; but it must 
be borne in mind that various Members 
of that House might have spoken in 
Ireland in the course of the agitation 
which had been carried on during the 
last few years ; and he certainly thought 
the concession went a very little way in 
removing the objections which were 
entertained to the sub-section as it stood 
in the Bill. The offences of treason and 
treason-felony were highly constructive, 
and, unless a person carried a legal 
guide in his all 9 it would be almost 
impossible to be perfectly sure that on 
every occasion he was avoiding the 
meshes of the Statute relating to these 
offences. He wished to point out to the 
Committee that there had been an entire 
absence of any attempt on the part of 
the Government, or on the part of any 
speaker, in support of this sub-section to 
justify it in any way whatever. He had 
asked the right hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General for Ireland yesterday whe- 
ther he could mention any instance in 
which a jury had not been able to decide 
according to the weight of evidence in 
any trial for murder in Ireland — 
the last two years, and the right hon. an 
learned Gentleman had not taken up the 
challenge. He would now again ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
could recollect any instance in the whole 
criminal jurisprudence of Ireland, dur- 
ing the last century, in which a jury had 
failed to decide in accordance with the 
weight of evidence in a trial for treason 
or treason-felony? He was willing to 
allow the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man to go back for 100 years, and he 
would challenge him to produce a single 
instance in which an Irish jury had ever 
failed to decide against the weight of 
evidence in the case of a person accused 
of treason or treason-felony. A good 
many instances might be cited in which 
men had been convicted of these offences. 
If they took the Rebellion of 1798, if 
they took the abortive Rebellion of 1848, 
or Robert Emmett’s ill-starred attempt 
in 1803, or the attempts that were made 
in 1865 and 1867, it would be found 
that in all those rebellious movements 
scores and scores of persons were con- 
victed by Irish juries on charges of trea- 
son and treason-felony. They were, there- 
fore, entitled to have some sort of ground 
and foundation for the claim of the Go- 
vernment that these offences should be 

laced outside the ordinary Constitution. 

t had, unfortunately, been the habit of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, in the discussions 
upon this clause, to endeavour to impute 
to everybody who wished to except a 
certain offence from the provisions of 
the section sympathy with the offence 
sought to be excepted; but he (Mr. 
Parnell) wished to point out that up to 
the present time it had always been con- 
sidered that accused persons were inno- 
cent until they were proved to be guilty ; 
and when hon. Members desired to ob- 
serve the ordinary Constitutional safe- 
guards and the ordinary forms of law 
provided for accused persons in Ireland, 
even in the case of persons accused of 
treason and treason-felony, it was very 
hard they should be charged with sym- 
pathy with those crimes, and accused of 
acting in the interests of murderers and 
treasonable persons. He would himself 
answer the question he had addressed to 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. There had been 
one exception during the whole course 
of the last 100 years in which an Irish 
jury failed to decide according to the 
weight of evidence. He referred to the 
trial of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in 
1848, on the charge of high treason. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was tried twice 
for his life, and he was saved on each 
occasion—he (Mr. Parnell) would not 
say from death, but certainly from penal 
servitude—by one or two of the jury 
having held out against the majority. 
But what would have been the fate of 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy under this Bill ? 
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It must be borne in mind that Sir Charles 
had since been knighted by the Queen ; 
that he had become Premier of Victoria 
and Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
there. What would have been his fate 
if tried by a Special Commission under 
thisclause? Beyond doubt he would have 
been sentenced to death ; and although 
that death sentence would probably have 
been commuted to penal servitude for 
life, Sir Charles would, at all events, have 
been degraded, and a gentleman who 
had since proved himself a most brilliant 
statesman and a distinguished ornament 
to the literature of this country and of 
the Colonies would have been disgraced. 
It was a remarkable fact that political 
prisoners in this country were treated 
like ordinary criminals. There was no 
special treatment for persons convicted 
of political offences; but they were treated 
as degraded felons, and as if they had 
been guilty of crimes of the most atro- 
cious and abominable character. The 
Committee had been reminded, over and 
over again, of what took place at Port- 
land and Dartmouth, and they appeared 
to be forgetful of all those feelings of 
humanity which animated the Prime 
Minister when he interfered on behalf 
of the Neapolitan prisoners. He (Mr. 
Parnell), and those who thought with 
him, claimed, on this ground also, that 
the safeguards of the Constitution should 
not be removed, and that political pri- 
soners in Ireland, with such a dreadful 
fate before them as that involved in 
penal servitude, should not be deprived 
of the Constitutional guarantees promised 
to them when the Act regarding treason 
and treason-felony was passed. When 
that Act was placed before Parliament 
—it was introduced by Sir John Romilly, 
and its object was to alter the character 
of treason to a considerable extent, and 
to do away with the death punishment. 
It was expressly defended by Sir John 
Romilly, on the ground that the accused 
person would always have the Constitu- 
tional safeguard of trial by jury. That 
declaration was made in the year 1848, 
when the times were tenfold more trouble- 
some in Ireland than they were now, and 
when outrages and murders of every 
description were threefold as numerous. 
Sir John Romilly, in bringing in the 
Crown and Government Security Bill, 
said— 

“The mode in which persons are to express 
their intention of committing these crimes is 
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either by printing, writing, or by open and 
advised speaking. No speaking can fall within 
the penalty of these statutes unless it be such 
as is used for the purpose of levying war, by 
force to compel the Queen or this House to take 
certain measures without which force they 
would not be disposed to adopt them. You 
must also have a jury of twelve men, who shall 
be of opinion that the speaking has been of 
such a nature as is calculated for the purpose of 
levying such war. The Act limits the nature 
of the evidence to be given, and requires the 
evidence of certain overt acts to be given, such 
as printing, writing, and open and advised 
speaking. It has been frequently observed that 
speaking is liable to much misrepresentation, 
and that you have frequently words reported 
not supposed to have been spoken. In these 
cases the difficulty of proof will form a safe- 
guard for the accused; and the party, as I said 
before, must be tried by a common jury. He 
will have the benefit of that jury; and I have 
always heard it said that it was part of our Con- 
stitution to have confidence in the verdict of a 
jury; and I do not think you will get juries to 
convict unless they are convinced that the open 
and advised speaking was of such a nature as 
that pointed out by the statute.”"—[3 Hansard, 
xcviil. 97-8. ] 

In that passage there was evidently an 
admission on the part of the Solicitor 
General for England, which position Sir 
John Romilly then occupied, that he 
would not be justified in asking the 
assent of the House of Commons to the 
Bill in reference to treason-felony, unless 
it was provided that the person accused 
should have the benefit of ajury. Sir 
John Romilly did not foresee that the time 
would arrive when, in a much more tran- 
quil state of society, all the Constitutional 
guarantees for the life and liberty of the 
subject would be suspended in Ireland, 
and advantage would be taken of such 
Acts as this to put men in danger of their 
liberty for offences of this character. It 
had been said that it was very difficult 
to prove high treason as regarded pub- 
lic speaking. The question was, what 
constituted high treason? Mr. Justice 
Stephen laid down that almost every poli- 
tical riot was high treason ; so that if at 
a meeting in Ireland a riot took place be- 
tween the police and the people—as hap- 
pened in Dublin just before the arrests last 
October—the Judges would be entitled 
to hold that it was an act of high treason, 
and that all persons accused of partici- 
pating in it could be tried under this 
provision. The Government would |be 
further entitled to hold that words spoken 
at a public meeting on such an occasion, 
however innocently they were spoken, 
were intended to be an incitement to 
riot and levying war against the Crown. 
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It had been said by the Home Secretary 
that what he wanted to reach was treason- 
able societies that were worked by means 
of murder and outrage. If theright hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to reach 
treasonable societies that were worked by 
means of murder and outrage, he had a 
way open to him in the subsequent sec- 
tions of this Bill which applied to murder. 
If there were treasonable societies in 
existence in Ireland which were worked 
by means of murder and outrage, those 
societies were not only treasonable 
societies, but they were murderous s0- 
cieties; and under the Law of Murder, 
which, according to the statement of the 
Home Secretary yesterday, was a Judge- 
made law, and not a mere constructive 
law, they could be dealt with. The law 
regarding treason and treason-felony 
rested upon Statute Law. The Govern- 
ment had perfect liberty to indict per- 
sons belonging to such societies, if it 
could be shown that they had knowledge 
of such murderous intentions on the part 
of any member of such societies, and the 
Judges would hang them upon convic- 
tion. They did not require—he might 
almost say, to sanctify murder by iden- 
tifying it. They had a remedy straight 
and direct. That remedy was by ro 
ceeding against the offence itself, which 
they said they desired to reach. They 
had every opportunity of punishing mur- 
der and outrage, under a subsequent sub- 
section of the Bill, without mixing poli- 
tical offences up with the matter at all. 
He hoped it was not yet too late to in- 
fluence, if possible, the mind of the Go- 
vernmentin regard tothismatter. He be- 
lieved, as he had said last night, that they 
had a favourable opportunity in Ireland, 
at the present moment, for restoring law 
and order if they did not proceed in a 
vindictive fashion. If they sought to 
proceed in a vindictive fashion, and to 
take away all the rights of the Irish 
people, he feared that their measure of 
conciliation, which was to follow, would 
provea failure. They madea great mis- 
take last Session in carrying a Coercion 
Bill before proceeding with their remedial 
measure. He was convinced that if 
they had proceeded at the commence- 
ment of last Session to carry their Land 
Act, it would have met with a different 
reception, and would have had a very 
much better trial at the hands of the 
Irish people. In the samé way he be- 
lieved now that very much of the good 
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effect of the Arrears Bill would be lost 
if the Government insisted on proceeding 
with this vindictive Coercion Bill. The 
Irish people were a very susceptible 
people ; they were very quick to recog- 
nize any reliance on their honour and 
their good feeling; and if the English 
Government relied more on the honour 
and good feeling of the Irish people than 
they were in the habit of doing, they 
would find their task of governing Ire- 
land very much easier than it had been. 
They had, unfortunately, relied too much 
on their brute strength; they had used 
that brute strength from year to year, 
and from century to century ; and where 
had it left them? It had left them in a 
state, which, according to the Prime 
Minister, had never been equalled in 
intensity in Ireland. Was it not time, 
then, to turn over a new leaf and reverse 
the evil traditions of the past; to trust 
more to the power of affection, to the 
feeling that justice was being adminis- 
tered, and that generosity was being ex- 
tended to Ireland? If the Government 
had the strength to try this course, they 
would find that they would not be dis- 
appointed. They were now, in including 
in the Bill such provisions as this—pro- 
visions directed against political offences 
arising out of open and advised speak- 
ing—depriving the Constitutional poli- 
tician in Ireland of every kind of locus 
standi. Between the secret societies on 
the one side, and the Government on the 
other, it would be impossible for any 
Constitutional politician to exist ; and he 
thought that the feeling of the Irish 
Members, knowing as they did the state 
of affairs in that country, and desirous 
as they were of truthfully representing 
it to the House of Commons in this very 
grave and important crisis—he thought 
their feeling should have some regard 
paid to it; and when a point had been 
urged so strongly, as they felt it their 
duty to urge this point, the Government 
should consider whether they could not 
give way to the overwhelming sentiment 
which had been expressed. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, it was 
very satisfactory to observe the tone in 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had addressed the 
Committee. The tone of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech had been moderate through- 
out, and what he had said was, no doubt, 
well worthy of consideration. At the 
same time, it did seem to him (Mr, 
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Morgan Lloyd) that the arguments of 
the hon. Member were divisible into 
two sections. The first class of argu- 
ments were directed against the opera- 
tion of the Bill altogether—against the 
doing away with trial by jury and the 
other main provisions of the Bill; and 
the other class of arguments were based 
upon a misunderstanding of the existing 
law. A great deal had been said by the 
hon. Member in regard to the danger of 
trying a person for treason or treason- 
felony upon statements made in open 
and advised speeches. But he would tell 
the hon. Member that by the law now in 
force no man could be found guilty 
of treason or treason-felony for words 
spoken, however extravagant the senti- 
ments uttered might be. No doubt, for 
two years after the passing of the Trea- 
son-Felony Act, treasonable words were 
a sufficient ground for an indictment for 
treason or treason-felony ; but that ceased 
at the end of two years after the passing 
of the Act. And even then, in order 
to prove a case of high treason or trea- 
son-felony against anyone charged, it 
was necessary, in order to constitute the 
offence, that the speech should be re- 
duced to writing or printing, and 
have been published by or with the 
authority of the person charged. No- 
thing less than that would do, except 
some overt act of high treason. A great 
deal had been said about the uncertainty 
of the Law of High Treason; and his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey) had made 
some remarks which were calculated to 
mislead the Committee, owing to the 
weight that any statement of the law 
made by his hon. and learned Friend 
deservedly had. Instead, however, of 
being, as his hon. and learned Friend 
stated, Judge-made law, no portion of 
the law of England or of Ireland was 
more thoroughly defined by Statute 
than the Law of Treason. The Law 
of Treason rested on Statutes, and on 
nothing else. Before the 36th year of 
Edward III., treason was Judge-made 
law; but by 36 Edward III. all 
Judge - made law was entirely done 
away with, and the provisions of that 
Statute remained in force down to the 
present day. That Statute contained a 
clear definition of treason, and pro- 
hibited the Judges from entertaining 
any charge of treason which was not 
within the words of the Statute without 
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the authority of Parliament. The offences 
declared to be high treason by that 
Statute were the following :— 


“(1.) When a man doth compass the death 
of our lord the king, of our lady the 
queen, or of their eldest son and heir. 

(2.) If a man do violate the king’s com- 
panion or eldest daughter if unmarried, 
or the wife of the king's eldest son and 
heir. 

(3.) If a man do levy war against our lord 
the king in his realms. 

(4.) If a man be adherent to the king’s 
enemies in the realm. 

(6.) If a man slays the king’s chancellor or 

king’s justices. 

No other offence to be declared treason ex- 

cept by Parliament.” 


These offences were all declared to be 
treason by that Statute. Acts were passed 


in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, | 
and Elizabeth, extending the Law of | 


High Treason; but they had since all 
been repealed. There were also two Acts 
still in force which were directed against 
the Pretender; but those were not 
applicable now. The next was the 57 
Geo. LII., which made it treason to ‘‘com- 
pass or intend death or bodily harm to the 
person of the king.” The last Statute was 
the 11 Geo. 1V. and 1 Wl. LV., which pro- 
vided that forging the Great Seal should 
be a treasonable offence. Those were all 
the Acts defining treason which now re- 
mained in force, and they comprised the 
whole of the Statute Law as it existed 
in England and Ireland at this moment, 
and formed a complete Code of the Law 
of High Treason. Anything beyond 
that was without authority. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had spoken of constructive treason. 
No doubt, these Statutes, like other 
Statutes, had been construed by the 
Judges, whose duty it was to construe 
them, and apply their provisions to any 
given state of facts. But no Judge 
could extend the Statutes, and the law 
at present was based on the statutory 
declarations contained in these Acts. He 
came now to treason-felony. Treason- 
felony was an offence unknown to the 
Common Law. It was an offence consti- 
tuted by the 11 Vict. c. 12, s. 3; and he 
would read the words of the section, as 
they were very short. Section 3 enacted 
that— 

‘Tf any person whatsoever, after the passing 
of this Act, shall within the United Kingdom, 
or without, compass, imagine, or invent, devise, 
or intend to deprive or depose our most ious 
lady the Queen, her heirs or successors from the 
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style, honour, or royal name of the imperial 
crown of the United Kingdom, or of any other 
| of her Majesty’s dominions and countries, or to 
| levy war against her Majesty, her heirs or suc- 
cessors, within any part of the United sc bongs 
| in order by force or constraint to compel her or 
| them to change her or their measures or counsels, 
| or in order to put force or constraint upon or in 
order to intimidate or overawe both or eitherHouse 
| of Parliament, or to move or stir any foreigner 
| or stranger with force to invade the United 
| Kingdom or any other her Majesty’s dominions 
| or countries under the obeisance of her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors, and such compassing 
| imaginations, inventions, devices, and intentions, 
| or any of them, shall express, utter, or declare, 
| by publishing any printing or writing, or by 
| any overt act or deed, such person shall be guilty 
of felony.”’ 
But no prosecution for merely publishing 
treasonable documents could be insti- 
tuted except within two years after the 
possing of the Act. His hon. Friend the 
ember for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had said that the holding of a 
meeting to overawe Parliament in Tra- 
falgar Square would amount to treason- 
felony ; but in that he was entirely mis- 
taken. The first portion of the section 
governed the whole. The essence of the 
offence was a compassing, imagining, in- 
venting, orintending todepose the Queen, 
or a levying war within the Realm. 
If a man had such intention in his 
mind, and committed some overt act in 
order to carry out his intention, he 
would be guilty of treason-felony ; but 
no overawing of Parliament, or holding 
seditious meetings, came within the Act, 
unless it was done in pursuance of such 
intention. He would therefore ask, why 
should not treason and treason-felony 
be cognizable under the new Act? 
Why were not three Judges, subject to 
an appeal to six Judges, all six of whom 
must be unanimous in their decision, be 
a proper tribunal to try any person who 
was guilty of either of those offences? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
Ce. Parnell) stated last night that if the 
ill passed in its present shape it would 
not be safe for fim or his friends to 
hold meetings in Ireland; but that they 
might be arrested if they did so for trea- 
son or treason-felony. Now, the fact 
was that they might go through Ireland 
from one end to the other and use any 
expressions they pleased without being 
liable to be arrested for the crime of 
treason or treason-felony under the new 
jurisdiction, unless it could be proved 
that they had committed some overt act 
with the intention either of levying war 
against the Queen or of doing some in- 
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jury to the reigning Sovereign. Unless seven months ago, and the Committee 
that could be proved, the hon. Member’ were awarethat the Government pledged 
might go all over Ireland, as far as this themselves that they would not commit 

articular clause was concerned, without any man to prison on any charge which 
incurring the risk of being charged with would not in their belief, in ordinary 
the commission of these offences. Under times, have subjected him to conviction 
these circumstances, he thought it could, by a jury. Therefore, it was plain that, 
not be shown that they were not offences so far as the Government were concerned, 
that ought to be included in the new they believed the hon. Member, in quiet 
jurisdiction. But there was another, times, was likely to have been found by 
question—namely, that if this Amend-| a jury guilty of treason-felony seven 
ment were carried, it would diminish) months ago ; and yet the hon. Gentleman 
the power of the Judges over the other| now found himself in the agreeable 
offences enumerated in the clause. There! position of dictating to the Government 
was not one of the offences enumerated what they were to dowith treason-felony 
in the 1st clause which might not be in Ireland. The debate last night was 
an overt act of treason or treason-felony. | remarkable for this peculiarity, that the 
A murder, for example, might be an} Amendment was supported by speakers 
overt act of treason or treason-felony; belonging to almost every section of the 
and when a man was charged with Liberal Party. He did not know exactly 
murder an attempt might be made on what amount of support that fact indi- 
that ground to withdraw the offence from | cated ; but he would warn hon. Gentle- 
the jurisdiction of three Judges acting’ men who sat behind him—hon. Gentle- 
without a jury. Every one of the of-|men from Ireland —not to count too 
fences specified in the clause and sought | much on Liberal support in this matter. 
to be brought within the jurisdiction of It was an easy thing to speak in favour 
the new Court might be made, in par-'| of the Common Law of the land, and 
ticular cases, an overt act of treason or | against a Coercion Bill; and it had the 
treason-felony. If the Amendment were | additional merit, in the eyes of many 
agreed to an attempt to try one of these Liberal Members, of conciliating that 


cases might be objected to by the counsel 
who appeared for the prisoners on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction. The 
charge might be for murder, but, never- 
theless, not a simple murder, but one 
involving an overt act of high treason ; 
and what would be the result? The 
jurisdiction under the new Act would be 
taken away, and the accused person would 
have to be tried by the ordinary tribunal. 
He should certainly vote against the 
Amendment, and he trusted that the Go- 


| important part of the constituency 
| known as the Irish vote. He warned 
hon. Members behind him, however, 
that if there was the least chance of the 
Government being defeated, on that or 
on any other important Amendment, the 
Liberal Party would come forward, as 
they always had come forward, to sup- 
port the Government. They knew very 
well that the Government were sure of 
Conservative support ; and, therefore, 
although he did not in the least doubt 





vernment would maintain the Bill as it! their sincerity and their affection for 
stood, and not allow the measure to | liberty and law, it was not uncharitable 
be weakened by inserting the Amend-j|to say that their own affection for the 
ment. |enforcement of the preliminary condi- 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. | tions of civilization would very likely 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. | remain entirely Platonic. It appeared 
Parnell), and hon. Gentlemen sitting | that all the odium was to be cast upon 
behind him, appeared to entertain great | the Conservative Party, who were pre- 
alarm lest the Government, by means of | pared to see the Government. over their 
the new powers they claimed under the | difficulty. He believed that the Con- 
Bill, should show themselves to be un- | servative Party, in the present instance, 
duly severe against the crimes of trea- | would do all they conceived to be their 
son and treason-felony. He, however, duty, although it was by no means 
should have thought that the personal | a pleasant task to support the Govern- 
experience of the hon. Member for Cork | ment in a measure of coercion. He, for 
would have convinced him of the opposite | his own part, in the vote he meant to 


result. The hon. Gentleman might re- 
collect that he himself was put in prison 
on a charge of treason-felony only some 
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give in favour of the Government, did 
not mean in the least degree to express 
a general confidence in their policy, or 
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any admiration for this particular mea- 
sure of coercion. He had supported the 
Government last Session in the coercion 
policy then brought forward, although 
he thought at the time, and still be- 
lieved, that the Government themselves 
had come to think now that their Bill 
was an extremely bad one. What was 
the position of the matter? The Go- 
vernment had the confidence of the 
majority of that House, and it was pos- 
sible, although not very probable, that 
they had also the confidence of the 
country at large. At all events, they 
were the Government; there was no 
chance of their being displaced, and it 
was the bounden duty of the House to 
assist them in doing that which every 
Government must do—namely, preserve 
law and order. When the Government 
came down to the House and said, after 
mature consideration, they were fully 
convinced that certain clauses were abso- 
lutely necessary in order to secure the 
proper working of this Bill; having 
made that declaration, they ought to re- 
ceive the general support of the House ; 
but if they showed any intention of 
going back from that declaration, not 
because they might have changed their 
convictions, but because pressure of 
some kind had been put upon them, 
either by hon. Members from Ireland 
behind him or by some of their more 
immediate supporters, it would be neces- 
sary to take a different action, because 
the only possible inference the House 
could draw was that the Government 
were acting under pressure of some kind 
or another. But, under existing circum- 
stances, it appeared to him to be the 
plain duty of the Committee, without at 
all pledging themselves to any par- 
ticular admiration for their policy, to 
help them to do that which was their 
first duty. Her Majesty’s Government 
told the House, upon their responsibility 
as Ministers of the Crown, that the pre- 
sent machinery for preserving law and 
order in Ireland was imperfect, and 
must be amended. As the Government 
of the day, they alone had the power of 
controlling the machinery, and the Con- 
servative Party had no power of taking 
the control into their own hands. It 
must be left entirely in the hands of the 
Government; and, therefore, the first 
duty of the House was not to prevent 
them from doing that which they de- 


clared to be absolutely necessary in | 
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order to enable them to make proper use 
of the power which must be given to 
any Government. For these reasons he 
should support the Government, and 
should oppose the Amendment. He be- 
lieved that the House were called upon 
to assist the Government in remedying 
any defects in the existing machinery of 
the law which they considered to be de- 
fective. 

Mr. Serszant SIMON said, that, 
although he differed from the Home Se- 
cretary in regard to this particular ques- 
tion, he did not think it could be said of 
him that in his attitude towards the 
clause under discussion he had displayed 
any apprehension of the Irish vote in his 
constituency. Inthe borough he had the 
honour to represent (Dewsbury) there 
was considerable voting power in the 
hands of Irishmen. He had, neverthe- 
less, supported the Coercion Bill of last 
Session, and he had voted for the second 
reading of the present Bill; but, not- 
withstanding the arguments he had 
listened to last night from the Home Se- 
cretary, he was not convinced of the ne- 
cessity for this sub-section. As he under- 
stood the Bill, it was introduced for the 
purpose of meetinga stateof things which 
was beyond the reach of the ordinary 
law. It was a Bill for the purpose of 
bringing punishment home to those who 
were charged with the offences of treason 
and treason-felony, and other offences. 
Now, what were the cffences which the 
ordinary law, and the ordinary mode of 
trial, had failed to reach? As he under- 
stood, from the statement made by the 
Home Secretary, on the introduction of 
the Bill, it was that class of outrage com- 
monly known as “agrarian,” ranging 
from murder down to assault on the 
person, and including attacks on pro- 
perty and injury to cattle belonging to 
tenant farmers. He had not yet heard 
that, in any case of treason or treason- 
felony, the ordinary mode of trial had 
failed. He had not heard it said that the 
crime of treason or treason-felony had 
been committed during the last two years 
in Ireland at all. His right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary, last 
night, in reply to his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. H. Davey), who introduced 
the Amendment, said that there was a 
precedent for the introduction of the 
offences of treason and treason-felony 
into the Bill. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to the suspension of 
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the Habeas Oorpus Act and the Coercion 
Act of last Session; but he (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) thought there was no 
analogy between the Coercion Act of 
last Session and the Bill now before the 
Committee. The Coercion Act of last 
Session was a preventive measure. The 
then Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), had over and over 
again stated, in that House and else- 
where, that the object of that Act was 
not to punish, but to prevent the com- 
mission of crime. The object of the 
present Bill was not to prevent the com- 
mission of crime, but to search it out 
and follow it up by punishment. In- 
stead of being a preventive measure, the 
present Bill was a punitive one. There- 
fore, the analogy did not hold good, see- 
ing that the Bill before the Committee 
was intended to punish certain offences, 
in regard to which it was asserted that 
the ordinary modesof trial were abortive. 
If it could be shown that treason and 
treason-felony existed in Ireland, and 
that it was not possible to bring the 
offenders to justice, because the law 
failed to reach them, then, he would say, 
include those offences in the Bill; but, 
in the absence of such evidence, he 
could not see why such offences should 
be included in the Bill. Such offences 
had occurred in Ireland; but the ordi- 
nary law had hitherto been sufficient to 
deal with them. His right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary said 
the present state of Ireland was mani- 
fested by the abominable outrage which 
took place in Phoenix Park ; and he fur- 
ther asserted that that outrage proved the 
existence of a disloyal and treasonable 
spirit throughout the country. Now, he 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) contended that the 
murders in Phonix Park were murders 
simply. They were not treasonable mur- 
ders ; they were neither treason nor trea- 
son-felony ; and there was not a clause 
in the present Bill which would reach 
them. It was said that the distinction 
which had been drawn by some of his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House 
between criminal offences and ordinary 

olitical offences was a sentimental one. 

f it was, he was bound to admit that 
he fully shared in that sentimental ob- 
jection. There was no doubt that the 
crime of treason was of the very gravest 
character. Political offences, however, 
did not spring from the sordid motives 
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which gave birth to ordinary crimes ; and 
the two ought not to be classed together. 
In the case of political offences, acts 
were done in furtherance of what the 
unfortunate people who committed them 
believed to be the good of the general 
public; and that was a very different 
motive from avarice or gain, or personal 
vindictiveness, which inspired other of- 
fences. At all events, offenders were 
entitled to a fair and impartial trial. 
He did not join in the animadversions 
which had fallen from some Members on 
the other side of the House respecting the 
Irish Bench. He had the pleasure of 
knowing several of the Irish Judges; and 
he believed that, in learning, integrity, 
ability, and high-mindedness, they did 
not fall short of our own Judges; and 
he had no doubt about their doing 
justice in every case that was properly 
brought within their jurisdiction. But 
he had a decided objection to intrust to 
any Judge the trial of a political offence ; 
because, however high-minded he might 
be, however honourable, and however 
anxious to do what was right, there 
must be, more or less, a bias in the mind 
of a man who had to try an offence 
against which all his sympathies were 
directed. He had had some personal 
experience in a matter of thiskind. He 
was one of the counsel in the last poli- 
tical State Trial in this country. He 
He referred to the case of Dr. Bernard, 
who was tried for complicity in the 
Orsini conspiracy. Political feeling ran 
high at the time, and the counsel en- 
gaged in the case not only scanned most 
anxiously the panel of the jurors, but 
the political views of the Judges ap- 

inted to try the case. He recollected 

ow very anxiously they looked at the 
political leanings of the Judges selected 
to try Dr. Bernard. But, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the trial took place 
in England, and that every confidence 
existed in the impartiality of English 
Judges, there was a good deal of fear 
lest the smallest amount of political bias 
should be brought to bear upon the 
case. How much stronger, then, would 
this be in Ireland, where the Judges 
would have, under this Bill, to deter- 
mine issues of fact ? There was another 
consideration that ought to weigh in a 
matter of this kind, and it had been re- 
ferred to last night by an hon. Friend 
near him. It was this—that without a 
jury there was no check upon a Judge. 
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It might not be possible to know what 
part of the judicial decision was law- 
made, or what was Judge-made, because 
they might have no opportunity of hear- 
ing the reasons or the authority. There 
would not, or there need not, be any 
statement of the law, as in the case of 
charging a jury upon a legal point. They 
would have, under the new tribunal, no 
opportunity of knowing the views taken 
by the Judges, and no means of correct- 
ing them if they were wrong. In the 
State Trial to which he had just re- 
ferred a great number of questions of 
law were raised ; and if the Judges had 
ruled wrongly, they had another Court 
to go to with an appeal against the 
ruling. They were now proposing to 
refer political trials to a tribunal of 
Judges only. They all knew that political 
questions were of a most elastic nature, 
and by submitting a case to the idiosyn- 
crasies of Judges there would be great 
risk of colouring legal decisions with 
moral prepossessions. A Judge would 
lay down the law for himself, and the 
reasons for his decision, and even the 
decision itself might never be known, 
and could not be reviewed. Everything 
was in the hands of the Judge; he 
summed up the case for himself; he 
heard the evidence; he laid down the 
law for himself; the views he took 
were within his own mind and within 
his own breast, and no one was able 
to know whether he had been in con- 
flict with the law or not. Upon these 
grounds he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) ven- 
tured to think that the Committee ought 
not to intrust too much power to 
Judges in the trial of political cases. 
Treason and treason-felony were political 
offences. It might be said, in the state 
of things which existed in Ireland, that 
where there was strong political feeling 
one way or the other—that where, as 
stated last night by the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), there was so great 
an amount of disloyalty, they could not 
trust to a jury, because they might have 
a man on the jury who was, for instance, 
a Fenian. No doubt that might be said ; 
but it could be equally said at all times 
when treasonable offences were tried. 
Charges of treason and treason-felony 
were never made except at times of 
great political excitement. Treason and 
treason - felony were the offspring of 
political excitement ; but it did not fol- 
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low that juries were not to be trusted 
to deal with such offences. He re- 
membered the trial referred to by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). He remembered the State 
Trials which occurred nearly 35 years ago 
in Dublin; but he also recollected that, 
——— political feeling ran high in 
Ireland at the time, with one or two 
exceptions, the men who were put upon 
their trial—and among them were some 
of the most popular men in the country— 
were convicted. Therefore, he thought 
there was nothing in the argument 
based on the fact that political bias and 
excitement would prevent jurors from 
doing their duty. For his own part, he 
valued trial by jury so highly that he 
would rather see a man improperly 
acquitted than he would trust the liberty 
of the subject to the Judges without the 
assistance of a jury. It must be borne 
in mind that the Judges were servants 
of the Crown, that they held their ap- 
pointments direct from the Crown, and 
that they would be at once prosecutors 
and Judges. No doubt, they would go 
into Court with well-balanced minds, 
and with highly-trained intelligence ; 
but he failed to see anything in this 

articular case which would justify the 

egislature in abolishing trial by jury 
for such offences as treason and treason- 
felony. The Home Secretary said it was 
not home Irishmen that he was afraid 
of; but American - Irishmen, emissaries 
from abroad who came over here for the 
— of exciting animosity between 

ngland and Ireland. It was against 
these that the clause was said to be 
directed. But this Act provided the 
means of dealing with these persons in 
another and more effectual manner, 
inasmuch as it contained clauses for the 
re-enaction of the Alien Act. The Bill 
would, therefore, when it passed into 
law, contain power for their expulsion 
from the country; and this he regarded 
as a much better remedy than that of 
bringing them to trial for treason or 
treason-felony. The interests of the 
country demanded that these evil-doers 
should be rooted out, and that they 
should be got rid of by sending them out 
of the Kingdom. He repeated that this 


‘would be a more effective mode of deal- 


ing with them than bringing them be- 
fore the tribunal which the Bill pro- 
posed. He need not point out to hon. 
Members that one of the most peculiar 
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characteristics of a Court of Justice was 
the confidence which the public had in 
the impartiality of the Judges; but that 
confidence, he believed, would not exist 
when it was found that political prisoners 
were brought before a tribunal composed 
of persons who were servants of the 
Crown. He would support the Bill in 
all those parts of it which provided 
remedies which did not now exist, and 
dealt with crimes which the ordinary law 
did not reach. He said this after hear- 
ing the arguments of the right bon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
in answer to his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Christchurch (Mr. H. 
Davey). Those arguments had failed 
to convince him that the sub-section in 
question was necessary ; and he regarded 
it as most inexpedient that it should 
form part of the measure. 

Mr. BULWER said, he had listened 
with great attention to the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down, which remarks, how- 
ever, had failed to convince him that 
there was any reason for omitting the 
sub-section relating to treason and trea- 
son-felony. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman admitted the high character of 
the Irish Judges; and yet, in cases of 
treason and treason-felony, he thought it 
better to have a trial by a jury composed 
of 12 men such as might be expected 
to be got together in Ireland. Had the 
question before the Committee related to 
the relative capacities of the two tribu- 
nals, he should have thought his hon. 
and learned Friend would have con- 
ceded that a tribunal of three Judges 
would be infinitely superior to one com- 
posed of 12, probably ignorant, men, 
especially if the crime before them was 
treason-felony, which they were so often 
told involved very intricate considera- 
tions. It would seem that his hon. and 
learned Friend wished the Committee to 
draw the inference that the Judges of 
the Special Commission Court would sit 
mute while the evidence in the case be- 
fore them was being given, and that, 
when it was concluded, they would simply 
say—‘‘ We find the prisoner ‘Guilty’ 
or ‘Not Guilty,’” as the case might 
be. But did his hon. and learned Friend 
suppose that this tribunal, composed of 
three Judges, would not state in Court 
the facts on which their judgments were 
founded, in order to give satisfaction to 
the public, and also to liberate their own 
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consciences? The Judges would, of 
course, state their reasons, as was the 
practice in every Court in this country 
and in Ireland. According to the in- 
ference suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon), one might as well expect 
that a Judge of Appeal, or one who sat 
alone at any trial, would deliver judg- 
ment for the plaintiff or the defendant 
without giving the reasons on which his 
judgment was based. Why, it was cer- 
tain that a Judge would not hold his 
seat very long under such circumstances; 
but this had never been the practice, 
and he ventured to say that it never 
would be. He confessed that incalcu- 
lable mischief had been done by Lord 
O’Hagan’s Act, which lowered the class 
of men from whom Irish juries were © 
drawn; and he had heard the effect of 
that Act criticized in Ireland by laymen 
and gentlemen of the Legal Profession 
also in their arguments before the 
Judges. Moreover, not long ago, he 
asked one of the Judges how the Act 
was working, and the answer was 
‘fairly well.” By way of illustration, 
he said that at the last Assizes a man had 
been brought before him for a violent 
and brutal assault; the offence having 
been proved up to the hilt, he summed 
up to the jury for a conviction; but the 
jury acquitted. In the course of the 
same Assizes, the same man appeared 
before him as the complainant in an- 
other case of brutal assault. Again, the 
summing up was fora conviction ; but an 
acquittal followed. Next day the Judge 
asked the Clerk of Arraigus if a man 
sitting in front of the jury box was not 
the man who had been defendant in one 
case of assault and complainant in an- 
other, to which the Clerk of Arraigns re- 
plied, ‘‘ Bedad, my Lord, and ireis.” ‘*So,” 
said the Judge, ‘‘ Lord O’Hagan’s Act 
works fairly well in this respect—that a 
man at the Assizes is tried by his peers.” 
He hoped the Government would stand 
firm in their refusal to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey), and he 
was prepared to give them his loyal 
support in passing a measure which, in 
their judgment, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to introduce owing to the present 
condition of Ireland. But he ventured 
to think that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to listen to appeals, 
the object of which was to whittle down 
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the Act, such a policy was not well cal- 
culated to give satisfaction to those on 
that side of the House, who were pre- 
pared to support them loyally. In op- 
posing the Amendment he was not ac- 
tuated by any of those brutal or blood- 
thirsty feelings which hon. Members 
from Ireland were accustomed to attri- 
bute to everyone who advocated the re- 
pression of crime in that country. Now, 
his hon. and learned Friend gave itas one 
reason for striking out from the Bill the 
sub-section relating to treason and trea- 
son-felony, that there had been no case 
of trial for treason within the last two 
years. [An hon. Memper: Ten years. | 
An hon. Gentleman said 10 years, 
and, no doubt, that was correct. There 
had, then, been no trial for treason 
or treason-felony during the last 10 
years; but he would like to know how 
many gentlemen had been in prison for 
treason during the last two years? Why 
were those men imprisoned, whom the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland referred to in that 
speech of his as being ‘“ steeped to their 
lips in treason?’’ Was it not that because 
there could be no doubt that if they had 
been brought before such a jury as he 
had described there would have been no 
chance of their being convicted? He 
was not one of the persons referred to, 
and was, therefore, unable to judge, ex- 
cept from the public utterances which 
responsible Ministers in that House ad- 
dressed to the country, what were the 
actual reasons for keeping them in prison. 
His hon. and learned Friend opposite 
said, with great authoritativeness, that 
the murders in the Phoenix Park were 
not connected with treason. But how 
was it possible for him to know that? 
The inference which he (Mr. Bulwer) 
drew was that it was an overt act of 
treason ; and, therefore, he regarded the 
suggestion as unfounded, or resting, 
certainly, on no good authority. He 
protested against the doctrine that the 
services of the Judges of Ireland were 
to be brought into requisition for the 
purpose of trying the minor offences 
specified, and that the more serious 
charge of treason should be left to trial 
by jury. For these reasons he should 
support Her Majesty’s Government, if 
the Committee went to a division on the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch, in their reso- 
lution to maintain the clause as it stood. 
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Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, as he 
believed no Member from Ireland sit- 
ting on that side of the House had 
taken part in this discussion, he ven- 
tured to offer a few observations upon 
the subject of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. H. Davey). It seemed to him that 
some legislation of the kind proposed was 
absolutely necessary in the present state 
of Ireland, the Coercion Act of last 
year having undoubtedly failed. At the 
same time, he was bound to express his 
opinion that if there was any Amend- 
ment to this Bill on the Paper which 
deserved the attention of, and ought to 
enlist Irish Members in its support, it 
was the Amendment now before the 
Committee. One of the reasons which 
induced hon. Members to extend their 
support to the present measure was the 
undoubted necessity which existed for 
strengthening the arm of the law in 
Ireland. What was the principle on 
which coercive legislation ought to be 
framed? It appeared to him that it 
ought to proceed with a strict regard to 
the necessities of the time being ; and no 
coercive legislation ought, in his opinion, 
to be applied by Government, except in 
those places where it was shown that 
crime demanding coercive measures ex- 
isted. Moreover, he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do well to 
keep over all the crimes named for the 
time being until the actual necessity 
arose for their being dealt with other- 
wise than under the ordinary law. It 
seemed to him that the entire body 
of crime which the House was asked to 
deal with under this Bill was crime of 
agrarian origin—that was to say, crime 
having for its object the carrying out of 
certain views with regard to land in Ire- 
land, and also the avenging of certain 
wrongs, fancied or real, in connection with 
it. It was perfectly true that the murders 
committed in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
were not agrarian crimes ; nor were they 
by any reasoning to be connected with 
the agrarian objects for which the late 
agitation had been carried on. That 
crime was probably committed for the 
purpose of preventing the carrying out 
of the policy of conciliation which had 
been laid down by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But then the Phonix Park 
murders were not acts of treason, al- 
though probably they were murders pro- 
ceeding from treasonable motives. They 
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were overt acts of a kind which had 
never been dealt with as treason ; which 
could be dealt with, as he trusted they 
would be when the perpetrators of them 
were brought to justice, as murders. 
Consequently, there was nothing in these 
murders to justify the contention that 
treason or treason-felony should be re- 
tained in the Bill. He did not for one 
moment say that a tendency to treason 
did not exist in Ireland ; on the contrary, 
they knew there were many disloyal men 
in Ireland, and that it was nothing but 
treason which induced such as these 
to commit the Phonix Park murders. 
Those murders were not to avenge any 
fancied or real wrong on the part of a 
landlord or a policeman. No such object 
existed in that case; the murders were 
decided upon with a treasonable object, 
and one utterly at variance with the 
ends of the men who were promoting 
the interests of the Irish tenantry. But 
he repeated that, asthe crime took the 
form of murder, it could be dealt with 
as such under the ordinary law. As he 
had before pointed out, the Government 
should, in his opinion, confine this re- 
pressive and coercive legislation to the 
proved necessities of the case—to the 
crimes actually committed in Ireland, 
which could be equally well dealt with 
and put down if the sub-section relating 
to treason and treason-felony were 
omitted. In supporting the Amendment 
he did not rely on the fact that the 
ordinary tribunals of the land had not 
broken down as against treason or 
treason-felony; he relied on the fact 
that treason and treason-felony were dis- 
tinct offences from the crimes of an 
agrarian character specified in the Bill. 
He admitted it was probable that if a 
treasonable movement should arise in 
Ireland, juries would break down and ver- 
dicts of ‘‘ Guilty ” would not be returned. 
But his point was that there was no 
treasonable movement going on in Ire- 
land at the present time, except so far 
as it had shown itself by acts such as 
those committed in the Phonix Park, 
and which were capable of being dealt 
with under the ordinary law. He did 
not agree with those who sought to 
extenuate the crime of treason; and al- 
though he knew it was different from 
other offences, he should not say that it 
differed from them in the sense that it 
did not create as strong an impression 
when it arose. He thought it did, but 
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he contended that treason in the ordi- 
nary sense of conspiracy against the 
Throne, and conspiracy to rebel, did not 
at that moment exist in Ireland. If 
that were so, he thought they should 
avoid the danger of handing over this 
jurisdiction to the Judges. He did not 
wish to pass again over the ground which 
had already been covered in the course 
of this discussion ; but he would say only 
this—that Judges, as the result of their 
judicial training, had certain tendencies 
with regard to treason, even when there 
was a jury standing between them and the 
accused. What, then, would be the effect 
of taking away that institution which 
had hitherto stood in the case of trials 
for treason between the prisoner and the 
Crown? On the whole, it seemed to him 
that the fair and wise policy for the Go- 
vernment to pursue, that most calculated 
to carry out their intentions, and, at the 
same time, to convince the Irish people 
that there was no desire unduly to cur- 
tail their liberties, was to confine the 
operation of this Act to crimes which 
undoubtedly existed in Ireland, and 
which all must admit that the law as it 
stood at present was insufficient to meet. 
For the reasons given he should vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
felt himself under the necessity of 
supporting the Bill as it stood, although 
he wished to express the opinion that 
under a different administration of 
Irish affairs the necessity for the sub- 
section relating to treason and treason- 
felony would not have arisen. The 
condition of Ireland at the present 
moment was unfortunately such, that a 
Bill which proposed to do away with the 
Constitutional Law of the country could 
not, he thought, be avoided. But he 
would ask the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, and Gentlemen sitting on the 
other side of the House, whether they 
were aware that in this Bill, and in the 
particular sub-section of it now under 
consideration, they were abrogating a 
clause of Magna Charta? Hon. Members 
would know that it was there laid down 
that no person should lose his life, his 
liberty, or his property, except by the 
judgment of his peers ; and he said that 
the Liberal Party now, for the first time 
in the history of their country, were 
bound to come forward and abrogate 
that glorious Statute which Slackstone 
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described as the national bulwark of the 
liberties of Englishmen. Then, again, 
the memorable Statute of Treason had 
been adverted to, and some of its sections 
enumerated, by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd). But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not enumerated 
every section of that statute; but, above 
all, he had omitted what, after all, was 
its pith and marrow—namely, that 
portion of the Act which said that per- 
sons attainted of treason must be con- 
victed of an overt act by people of their 
own condition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
brought them to a pass in which it was 
necessary, without delay, to do away 
with a large portion of the Constitutional 
Law of the country. A great necessity 
had arisen, and they must face it by 
passing this measure for the protection 
of life and property in Ireland. With 
regard to the distinction drawn yester- 
day by the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey) between 
political and ordinary offences, he ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and to other right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government Benches, 
as to whether it was not true that treason 
and treason-felony were much graver 
offences than any murder or attack upon 
an individual could be? ‘Treason and 
treason-felony attacked the very founda- 
tion of civil society, as well as the peace, 
happiness, and comfort of the whole 
community, whereas other offences were 
only aimed against individuals. The 
Government were, therefore, doubly and 
trebly called upon to provide safeguards 
for our peace as a nation; and it was 
impossible, at the present time, to avoid 
placing treason and treason-felony in the 
list of those offences which were to be 
tried by the Special Commission Court. 
He implored Her Majesty’s Government 
not to be influenced by the arguments 
of those who were, perhaps, ordinarily 
their supporters, in attempting to strike 
out this sub-section, but to consider 
alone the happiness and well-being of 
the community in general. As regarded 
the Judges, he agreed generally with 
what had fallen respecting them from 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer); but he 
confessed to an almost enthusiastic re- 
verence for juries, and as long as 
these existed in this country he believed 
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there was no fear that our liberties 
would be assailed. The case with regard 
to Ireland was exceptional, and juries in 
that country were not found to do always 
what was right and just. Oases had 
occurred of crimes passing unpunished 
by reason of juries not doing their duty’; 
and although he looked forward to the 
time when they would again have their 
proper influence, he was bound, on the 
present occasion, to give his firm and 
cordial support to the clause before the 
Committee. 

Mr. BRAND said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), whenever he addressed 
the House, was received with attention, 
because of his reasonableness and mo- 
deration. On the present occasion the 
hon. and learned Member had justified 
his opposition to the particular part of 
the clause under discussion on the 
ground that the Government ought to 
restrict their proposals to the necessities 
of the case, and to the crimes which at 
present existed in Ireland. Moreover, 
he added distinctly that there were no 
treasonable crimes in Ireland. Now, he 
(Mr. Brand) joined issue with the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick on 
that point. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that the crimes in Ireland were 
agrarian ; but it was well known that 
these agrarian crimes were mixed up 
with political objects. Had they been 
so deaf or blind for many months past 
that they could forget the speeches of 
the Leaders of the Land League? There 
was, in particular, in his recollection, a 
speech of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who said he would 
never have taken his coat off merely for 
the purpose of carrying out land reform 
in Ireland. From the speeches which 
he had read of that hon. Member, 
delivered not only in this country, but in 
America, he had come to the conclusion 
that his ultimate object was, and had 
always been, the severance of the connec- 
tion between England and Ireland; and, 
therefore, he said that his action as Leader 
of the Land League had mixed up with 
its agrarian objects treasonable designs. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked if it were 
in Order for one hon. Member to say of 
another that he was pursuing treason- 
able designs—that he was mixed up 
with treasonable designs? He might 
observe that this point of Order had 
been raised in the House in connection 
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with a statement made by the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) to the 
same effect, which the right hon. Mem- 
ber was obliged to withdraw. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, as he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Stroud, he 
referred to certain speeches made out- 
side the House, and stated that the con- 
clusion in his mind drawn from those 
speeches was that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork desired a severance of 
Ireland from this country, and that that, 
in his opinion, was a treasonable object. 
The hon. Member was within his right 
in drawing his conclusion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could as- 
sure the Chairman that was not the 
statement of the hon. Member for Stroud. 
He was speaking to the point of Order. 
The speech of the hon. Member was a 
specimen of the manner in which treason 

- would be imputed under the Bill. The 

hon. Member for Stroud stated that, in 
his opinion, the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork was mixed up in treason- 
able designs. He believed those were 
the exact words. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
that if there was any mistake on his part 
he should at once have moved that the 
words be taken down. The impression 
upon his mind was as he had stated. 

Mr. BRAND said, the Chairman had 
correctly interpreted his meaning. The 
next point of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
was that the murder in the Phoonix Park 
was an overt act, which could be dealt 
with by the ordinary law. It was, no 
doubt, an act instigated by members of 
a secret society in Ireland; and his con- 
tention was that it was extremely pro- 
bable that the members of the Execu- 
tive in Ireland had a knowledge of the 
leaders of certain secret societies, and 
that if there was any chance of convic- 
tion they would be able to bring them 
to trial for treasonable practices. The 
question he put to himself was as to 
whether there was treason at the pre- 
sent moment in Ireland. If there was 
treason in Ireland, would any reason- 
able man say that in the present circum- 
stances of the country there was a fair 
chance of obtaining conviction by jury? 
He answered the question in the nega- 
tive, and upon that ground he was pre- 
pared to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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sub-section relating to treason and trea- 
son-felony. He trusted they would re- 
main firm in this matter. The position 
was a very difficult and painful one, both 
for Her Majesty’s Government and their 
supporters; and, moreover, they were 
exposed to a cross-fire from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, as well as from some of 
their own supporters. That fire was, in 
his opinion, rather badly directed, for 
there were many of their supporters who 
now endeavoured to make them yield 
on this point whose idea of liberty was 
unbounded freedom and unbounded 
licence. He would qualify that remark 
by saying that those hon. Members were 
willing to allow men to proceed to plot 
against the State, so long as they did 
not commit murders, and the other 
crimes mentioned in the clause, and 
until they had perfected their machinery. 
That, he contended, was not a safe thing 
to do; on the contrary, action should be 
taken now, in order to prevent these 
crimes. It was said there had been no 
break-down of trial by jury in the case 
of treason or treason-felony. But it 
was perfectly easy to see why there had 
been no break-down with regard to 
treasonable practices. The reason was 
not far to seek, and it was that within 
the last two years the Government had 
not been willing to bring persons to 
trial, because they knew they would not 
get a conviction. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had also been opposed on this 
question by the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), 
who had manifested the most laudable 
love of independence. He admitted that 
his noble Friend was a powerful oppo- 
nent of the Government ; but he trusted 
that, on the present occasion, he spoke 
only for himself and the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), when, 
like the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), he interpreted the 
speech of his follower. In conclusion, 
he would again express the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would re- 
main firm. They had, in the struggle 
now going on in Irelaad, to deal with 
men who were ready to commit any act 
in order to obtain their end ; and he, for 
one, would not refuse Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the weapons necessary for their 
purpose. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was glad that the hon. Member who had 
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opinions upon the question before the | taching the least confidence or weight to 


Committee, because the speech of the 
hon. Member afferded an admirable 
illustration of the spirit in which this 
Bill, when it passed into law, might be 
worked in Ireland. They had just lis- 
tened to the doctrine of constructive 
treason in all its perfection. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), in some of his speeches, 
had advocated the legislative independ- 
ence of Ireland, and from that the hon. 
Member for Stroud deduced treason. 

Mr. BRAND begged to say that he 
had expressed the opinion, after reading 
the speeches of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, that his object was the 
severance of the connection between the 
two countries. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Exactly. 
The hon. Member for Stroud construed 
those speeches to mean that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork was in 
favour of overthrowing the British Go- 
vernment in Ireland. Upon certain 
words spoken by his hon. Friend the 
hon. Member for Stroud constructed a 
charge of treason. His hon. Friend, 
like himself, was a member of an Asso- 
ciation having for its object domestic 
tule in Ireland; and it would be per- 
fectly easy, by applying the doctrine of 
constructive treason, to bring the hon. 
Member for Cork City, and any Mem- 
ber of that House who acted with him, 
before the Special Commission Court, 
and charge them with treason, because 
they were members of the Association he 
had referred to. Why, it was only yes- 
terday that the Mayor of Liverpool gave 
it as his opinion, in a letter written to 
The Times, that the mere fact of being a 
member of the Home Rule Association 
made a man a traitor, and liable to a 
charge of treason. Let the Committee 
remember that some of the Irish Judges 
had already expressed theiropinions upon 
the Land League, in language not un- 
like that of the hon. Member opposite. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald had declared that 
the Land League was an unlawful Asso- 
ciation, and that at a time when Her 
Majesty’s Government held it to be nei- 
ther treasonable nor illegal. Now, sup- 
posing his hon. Friend were brought be- 
fore three Judges, who had already given 
their opinions in this sense, what chance 
would there be of his getting a fair trial 
before such a tribunal, and what chance 
would there be of the Irish people at- 





their verdict? He was fully convinced 
that when this Bill once passed into law 
it would be in the power of partizan 
Judges to make the most justifiable ex- 
pressions coming from members of politi- 
cal associations an excuse for bringing 
such men before the tribunal, and hold- 
ing them guilty of treasonable practices. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should not have risen again to 
address the Committee except for two 
reasons. In the first place, he would 
ask hon. Members whether they did not 
think that this subject had been ade- 
quately discussed ? The Government last 
night had yielded, he would not say 
reluctantly, to theadjournment of the dis- 
cussion on the Amendmentof the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch, upon 
the appeal of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, who desired to have further 
time to make a statement to the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had made his statement, and, 
therefore, the object for which the ad- 
journment was granted had been ful- 
filled. The second reason for his rising 
was to dispel the apprehensions of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken. 
Certainly, he could not at all agree that 
the things he had suggested would or 
ought to come within the category of 
treason. But he must ask hon. Mem- 
bers on this point, and upon all points 
in this Bill, having regard to the cireum- 
stances in which it was brought forward, 
to apply this test. No doubt, it was 
possible to put extreme cases which 
might possibly arise, and in connection 
with them to arouse a strong feeling of 
prejudice against the Bill. That, he 
thought, was not a fair test of what was 
likely to happen. But there was another 
test, and a far more important one, 
which should be applied to the Bill, and 
that was to ascertain what were the 
crimes which would go unpunished un- 
less the provisions of the clause were 
retained. By all means, let hon. Mem- 
bers look at the possibilities of the case 
if they thought fit; but let them also 
look at the certainties of impunity which 
would exist if they did not adopt the 
measures proposed. The one mode of 
criticism was safe, the other was en- 
tirely misleading and one-sided. He 
asked the Committee to consider what 
were the things which would go un- 


punished without this provision, and 
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he used the word unpunished because, 
after all, he did not pretend to give 
statistics on the subject. There were 
many things which we believed and 
acted upon in life without statistics— 
things which were known to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. Now, he was 
speaking to the common sense of the 
House of Commons, and those who 
agreed with him would support the pro- 
visions of the Bill, while those who did 
not would vote in the opposite direction. 
He made two propositions. One was 
that there existed in Ireland secret so- 
cieties whose main objects were treason- 
able; and his second proposition was 
that for such offences as those there was, 
at the present time, no probability of 
conviction by jury. He must leave the 
Committee to judge whether or not 
these propositions were true. If they 
were, he would endeavour to point out 
what was the character of the offences 
which would go unpunished, supposing 
the sub-section in question were not in 
the Bill. ‘‘Meeting or consulting to- 
gether for the purpose of killing or de- 
posing the Queen.”’ Would any man 
of common sense say it was impossible 
that there should be meetings in and 
out of Ireland with that object? But, 
if there were such meetings, he said 
they were without the means of punish- 
ing those who took part inthem. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) did not agree with that 
statement, and would, he knew, vote 
against the Government on this ques- 
tion; but to those who thought there 
was a possibility of these meetings and 
consultations of secret societies with 
regard to the Queen, either here or else- 
where, he repeated that they could only 
be punished as treason on conviction 
by ajury. But he would take another 
case—that of ‘‘comforting the Queen’s 
enemies and inciting foreigners to invade 
the Realm.’”’ Would anyone say that 
such a thing as that was impossible ? 
Why, there was not a day on which he 
did not read columns of incitement to 
that very thing, and longing for the 
time when England would be engaged 
in a war, in order that the Queen’s 
enemies might be comforted, and fo- 
reigners induced to invade the Realm. 
That was treason. Was it inconceivable 
that such things should exist, and was 
it desirable that there should be no cer- 
tainty of punishing them? But it was 
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said that people might be entrapped 
under this clause for having used words 
not intended to be treasonable. With 
the utmost confidence he said this was 
not so. No upright Judge would hold 
such a thing to be treason. Writings, 
no doubt, which compassed the Queen’s 
death, comforted her enemies, or recom- 
mended the invasion of the Realm, 
were treasonable ; but it was quite clear 
that loose words with no reference to 
any act were not treason. That was the 
law in England relating to treason, and 
he ventured to tell the hon. Member for 
Longford that the law of Ireland was 
the same. Blackstone laid it down as 
clear, according to the Common Law 
and the Statute of Edward III., that 
words spoken, however atrocious, could 
not amount to more than a high misde- 
meanour, for they might be spoken in 
heat without any intention, or by mis- 
take perverted or misremembered by 
their hearers ; their meaning also always 
depended on their connection with other 
words and things, and might signify 
differently even according to the tone of 
voice in which they were uttered. These 
were the reasons why words were 
not treason; and, therefore, continued 
Blackstone— 

‘*There can be nothing more equivocal and 
ambiguous than words, and it would, indeed, 


be unreasonable to make them amount to trea- 
son.”” 


Now, he ventured to say that this was 
the Law of Treason which the Judges of 
Ireland, as also the Judges of England, 
would be bound to administer and would 
administer; and, therefore, he entreated 
hon. Members not to vote on this Amend- 
ment under any notion like that which 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Longford, that words would be 
treated as treason. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) re- 
ferred to a passage from a work of Mr. 
Justice Stephen to show that riot would 
constitute treason. But that would not 
be so. Some act of attack on the State 
was necessary to constitute treason. In 
the well-known case called Forth’s case, 
it was laid down that if an armed body 
of men entered a town, not to attack it, 
but to make a demonstration of strength 
to the magistracy, in order to procure 
the liberation or the mitigation of 
punishment of prisoners convicted for 
political offences ; this, though an aggra- 
vated misdemeanour, was not high trea~ 
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son. He wished, as he had before 


pointed out, to remove some of the effect 
of some of the erroneous surmises which 
had been imported into this discussion. 
The Law of Treason was a law appli- 
cable only to those offences which over- 
threw, or attempted to overthrow, the 
securities of the State, in which the in- 
terests of all the subjects of the 
Queen were deeply involved. The other 
offences which had been suggested did 
not come under the category of treason ; 
they were offences punishable otherwise. 
In coming to a decision on this Amend- 
ment, he asked the Committee not to 
be led astray by the suggestion that this 
sub-section would in any manner inter- 
fere with the free expression of political 
opinion. It was meant to apply only to 
acts intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the country and destroy the 
basis of law and order on which it 
rested; and, for his own part, he could 
not see that any good whatever could 
be done in the present state of Ireland 
if precautions were not taken in this 
Bill against offences of that character, 
because he believed that in conspiracies 
of the kind indicted lay the root of the 
violently disorganized condition of so- 
ciety in that country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
did not know how the Committee would 
be disposed to receive the invitation ofthe 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to bring this discussion 
toaclose. He could imagine, however, 
that hon. Members who had risen, and 
risen repeatedly, as the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had 
done, without catching the Chairman’s 
eye, would be indisposed to assent to the 
proposal to terminate the discussion, es- 
pecially after the unbending manner in 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had met the protests on the sub- 
ject before the Committee, which had 
reached the Government Benches from 
every quarter of the House. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman commenced 
his speech with an assumption which ran 
through the whole case of the Govern- 
ment, in asking the Committee to assent 
to this sub-section. And then he read 
out alist of the offences which would 
go unpunished if this sub-section were 
not retained in the clause. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) repeated the question 
he had already put to Her Majesty’s 
Government, What evidence had they 
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to show that persons indicted for treason 
or treason-felony in Ireland would not 
be convicted on sufficient evidence? A 
satisfactory answer to that question, 
he ventured to say, would terminate the 
present discussion at once; but until 
that was forthcoming, he said the Go- 
vernment stood without an atom of jus- 
tification, save what existed in their own 
apprehensions with regard to the state 
of Ireland; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not deny this 
in the face of his admission that he had 
no statistics to lay before the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in making that admission, said that men 
were accustomed, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, to put their belief in things 
in the absence of positive evidence ; 
but he ventured to point out that the 
House of Commons was not accustomed 
to sacrifice great political principles on 
such a plea as that. And the argument 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
showed the extremity to which he was 
driven, when he was obliged to come to 
that House and say on behalf of the 
Government—‘‘ We believe that such a 
thing is necessary, and therefore we ask 
you to accept this sub-section of the 
Bill.” He said that the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman rested 
on very imperfect information, so far as 
he could make out; and he thought the 
Government ought to have taken the 
Committee more into their confidence, 
and shown some grounds for including 
treason and treason-felony in the clause. 
He was afraid that the inefficient police 
system of the Government did not lend 
itself to the detection of crime in Ire- 
land. But they were now discussing 
the best means of bringing speedy 
punishment on criminals whom they 
could detect. The evidence of the weak- 
ness of the Government position in this 
matter was added to by the quotation of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
from Blackstone, that certain words, 
spoken under suspicious and violent cir- 
cumstances, would not constitute the 
crime of treason. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not apply those 
words to the crime of treason-felony ; 
though he (Mr. O’Connor Power) ad- 
mitted he could quote Blackstone to show 
that the crime of treason was one which 
could not be readily brought home to 
persons indicted for words only. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was not in the habit 
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of offering subtle definitions of law, for 
he was but a student in that depart- 
ment, and listened with respect to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman when 
he made any statement with regard to 
the law. But when he found eminent 
lawyers on the other side of the House 
contradicting each other on this very 
question, he hoped he might be ex- 
cused, although a humble member of 
the Bar, for doubting the dictum laid 
down by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. Let 
the Committee have before them the 
words of the Act of 1848, and he be- 
lieved they would come to the con- 
clusion that the legal mind of Black- 
stone would have been horrified if any- 
one had proposed to invent the crime of 
treason-felony in his time. That Act, 
which he regretted to say was intro- 
duced by a Whig statesman, defined 
the offence in such a manner as to 
make it difficult for anyone to say what 
did not constitute treason-felony. Hon. 
Members who had spoken against this 
sub-section had based their opposition 
on the very strong ground that no ne- 
cessity had arisen for superseding the 
ordinary law; and he reminded the 
Committee of the statement of the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) that he would not 
budge one inch beyond the necessities of 
the case, and he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
asked if it were the part of a Liberal 
Ministry to go beyond the necessities 
proved to exist? The noble Lord added, 
however, that if after 12 months’ trial 
of the other powers included in this 
Bill, the Government were able to say 
that in such and such instances persons 
had been accused of treason or treason- 
felony, and juries had persistently re- 
turned verdicts against the weight of 
evidence, he should be willing to agree 
to an extension of the Act. They had 
no ground to go upon. He and his 
hon. Friends had again and again chal- 
lenged the Government—and he hoped 
the challenge would ring in the ears of 
the Government until the very last stage 
of the Bill had been reached—they 
had challenged the Government to show 
that the ordinary law had failed be- 
fore they called upon Parliament to 
supersede that law by the extraordinary 
power which no Government had, at 
any former period of English history, 
come down to the House and asked to 
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have intrusted to them. He was as- 
tonished that hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting Liberal constituencies did not 
spring to their feet to resent the bare 
suggestion that they could be guilty of 
such a betrayal of Liberal principles as 
to vote for a proposal of this kind. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had listened 
carefully to the discussion on this sub- 
section of the clause; and, as far as he 
could gather, there had been three ob- 
jections urged against the sub-section. 
The first was that the powers now 
asked for were exceptional; the second 
was that the offences of treason or 
treason-felony should not be tried by 
the special tribunal proposed by the 
Bill; and the third objection was that 
there had been no proof that there had 
been any failure of justice under the 
ordinary law in cases of treason or trea- 
son-felony. With regard to the first 
objection, he fully admitted that the 
powers asked for by the Government 
were exceptional; but it must be re- 
membered that they were called upon 
to deal with exceptional circumstances. 
What was the object of the Bill at all, 
if it were not to deal with an exceptional 
state of things, that could not be pro- 
perly dealt with by that which was not 
exceptional? The objection was, of 
course, a strong one to raise to the 
second reading of the Bill. If hon. 
Members maintained that there was 
no reason why an exceptional tribunal 
should be established, that objection 
could be urged to any legislation on 
the subject. When once they admitted 
there was an exceptional state of things, 
with which the ordinary tribunals of the 
country could not deal, and with which 
they could not combat, their objection 
ceased to be valid, for the necessity of 
the Bill was to be found in what was 
exceptional. As to the second objection, 
he felt, from what had been said by 
many hon. Members, that considerable 
misapprehension prevailed on the sub- 
ject. He understood the second objec- 
tion to be founded on the apprehension 
that the powers of the new tribunal 
might be applied to that which was 
merely political action. Of course, that 
apprehension was founded on the belief 
that a mere expression of words, unac- 
companied by acts of violence—that was 
to say mere political agitation—would be 
construed to amount to high treason, If 
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that view were rightly founded, much 
weight must be given to the apprehen- 
sion; but in fact, as well as in substance, 
it was not so. He knew of no crime to 
which the statement that it was unde- 
fined could be with so little justice ap- 
plied as that of treason or treason-felony. 
Hon. Members, strangely — and 
especially the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac), who made a speech last 
night, said that treason and treason- 
felony was a Judge-made law. The hon. 
Member for Bedford showed the differ- 
ence between the definition of murder 
and manslaughter and treason; and he 
said that in the one case there was a 
bond fide definition, but in the other 
case they had simply the words and 
opinions of the Judges to guide them. 
Treason was clearly defined in the Act 
of Edward III., and his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary had 
mentioned what was, indeed, well estab- 
lished in practice. Of course, in one sense 
words might amount to high treason ; 
for instance, it would be treasonable fora 
man to incite people to rise and take up 
arms against the Sovereign, for that 
would beincitement towar. Aninvitation 
a Foreign Power might be conveyed by 
words, and that would be high treason ; 
because it amounted to what was in sub- 
stance an act which came within the 
Statute of Edward III. When, how- 
ever, they came to deal with words alone, 
he said that substantially there was no 
such thing in these days known to con- 
stitute high treason or treason-felony 
which could be proved by words, and 
wordsalone. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary had dealt 
with the statement in the text of Black- 
stone with respect to high treason ; and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had challenged him (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) personally to say whether that doc- 
trine would apply in the case of treason- 
felony. The challenge was one which 
deserved to be answered; and he, in 
answering it, wished to express his grati- 
fication that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, who had but recently joined the 
Bar in this country, had already given 
proof that he was likely to make a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Profession. 
He was astonished, however, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
exercised a little more caution, in giv- 
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tute to which he referred. The 11 & 
12 Vict., which created the offence, 
expressly declared that mere words 
alone should not constitute treason- 
felony, and that there must be an at- 
tempt by “ force or constraint’ to com- 
pel the Queen or the Ministry to change 
their measures before the offence could 
be committed. That was a necessity 
which ran through the whole of the sec- 
tion. The Legislature, however, were 
not satisfied to rest there ; and they pro- 
ceeded, in the 4th section, to say that no 
person should be prosecuted for any 
felony, by virtue of the Act, in respect 
of such act so far as concerned mere 
words, unless the warrant should be 
applied for within 10 days of the 
uttering of the word, and unless the 
warrant should be issued within two 
years next after the passing of the Act. 
It contained, as the Committee would 
see, the express declaration that no words 
spoken alone should, after the year 1850, 
constitute the crime of treason-felony. It 
was argued thatit might be held that mere 
political agitation, that mere attempts 
by argument or assertion of views to 
procure legislative independence for Ire- 
land, constituted the crime of high trea- 
son. They provided only for the right 
administration of the law, and not for 
the wrong. ‘There was no reason to 
suppose that for the first time the 
Judges would commence to read the law 
wrongly; it could not be supposed that 
the Judges would take upon themselves 
the grave responsibility of misreading 
the law in order to accomplish some 
end; against such a thing there was a 
safeguard in the character of the Judges, 
there was a safeguard in political opi- 
nion. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) said they had no 
public opinion in Ireland to protect 
them; and he (the Attorney General) 
admitted that the hon. Gentleman and 
those with whom he acted, and on whose 
behalf he spoke, had not made much of 
English public opinion. They had said 
in the House of Commons they did not 
care for English public opinion, and 
that they did not wish to appeal to it. 
He was sorry they had taken that view, 
for they could have made much of it if 
they had appealed to the just public 
opinion at this time. If they were 
willing to throw it on one side, he was 
sure the English public would not with- 
hold its opinion from them. [If in this 
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country any Judge refused to perform 
his duty in order to accomplish-an end 
which was not right, he could assure 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
there would be such an opinion ex- 
pressed throughout the country that 
would form a great safeguard to the 
person accused, and would form a con- 
demnation of the Judge who had be- 
trayed his trust. Now, let him ask the 
Committee to consider what would be 
the effect if they refused to put treason 
or treason-felony in the clause. The 
effect would be that they would be able 
to get at the minor offenders, but not at 
the instigators or prime movers in crimes 
of treason or treason-felony. It would 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that in the case of the Cato Street con- 
spiracy the men met in secret conclave 
and agreed upon murder; they were 
tried for high treason, for high treason 
was their offence. It was now clear that 
persons committed murder at the bidding 
of secret societies—at the bidding of 
persons who had planned the crime; 
but if the Amendment were accepted, 
the very persons who had selected emis- 
saries to commit murder, with the object 
of striking a blow at the Government, 
would, if they made their platform of 
crime broad enough, escape, for they 
could not be brought to trial before the 
new tribunal, while the persons who 
had committed the crime could be. He 
had now dealt with the first and second 
objections to the clause. In the next 
place, it was said there ought to be no 
such enactment as that which was sug- 
gested by the sub-section, unless it could 
be proved that juries had in the past 
refused to convict in cases of treason or 
treason-felony. He would not take 
issue upon the statement made. He 
demurred altogether to the objection, 
because it was not a proper objection to 
take. The first thing they had to deter- 
mine was whether crime existed in Ire- 
land. If there was no crime in the coun- 
try, no widespread unpunished crime, the 
Bill was not wanted, and it was the duty 
of the House to have thrown it out on the 
second reading. He asked hon. Mem- 
bers who voted for the second reading, 
and who thereby admitted the necessity 
of the Bill, to consider whether, if they 
were satisfied that the crime of treason, 
which created murder, did exist, some- 
thing ought not to be done to meet the 
present state of things, and to deal with 
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the crimes when once they were detected. 
When it was admitted that crime was 
there, it was useless to say that in 
times past there had been convictions. 
They were dealing with a new state of 
things ; they were dealing with a state 
of things under which it had been proved 
that men sympathized with crime ; they 
were dealing with a state of things in 
which it had been proved that men 
sympathized with murder. Was it, 
therefore, a proper argument when they 
said—‘‘ We admit that juries would not 
convict the murderer, yet we ask you 
not to be prepared to try the source 
from which these murders have sprung 
by this new tribunal?” They had to 
look to the future, and they had to look 
to the punishment of the guilty persons, 
if detected ; they had to do something to 
instil terror into the men who committed 
these crimes. They had to let the men 
know that if once they committed a 
crime, and evidence could be found 
against them, there would be to try 
them an impartial tribunal, which would 
show no sympathy with the criminal. 
Let that be shown to them, and the 
Committee might fairly hope that their 
action, if not entirely paralyzed, would 
be seriously crippled. He hoped the 
Committee would seriously consider the 
position of affairs, andrefuse the Amend- 
ment now before them. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had used a phrase which corresponded 
with a phrase used last year when the 
Coercion Bill was passing through the 
House. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was cheered, just as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was cheered last 
year. The late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said, last year—‘‘ We must strike 
terror into these criminals;’’ and the 
Attorney General now used the same 
_—— Unfortunately, as the crimi- 
nals of last year were not paralyzed 
by the Coercion Bill, so the criminals of 
this year were not likely to be troubled 
by the present Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given a friendly warn- 
ing to the hon. and learned Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). He (Mr. 
Healy) wished the Attorney General for 
Ireland had been in the House when the 
Attorney General and the Home Secre- 
tary were speaking, in order that he could 
have received from those right hon. and 
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learned Gentlemen a friendly lesson in 
law. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, in his capacity of a 
lawyer, stated—‘‘There is no such thing 
as treason or treason-felony which can 
be proved by words alone;’’ and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman now main- 
tained that expression. Now, let them 
contrast that with the words of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and he 
thought they would find a conflict of 
opinion between the English and Irish 
Law Officers. This was a friendly lesson 
in law, which he (Mr. Healy) was at- 
tempting to give to the English or Irish 
Attorney General, because he did not 
yet know which of them was in the 
wrong; and until the Committee was 
able to decide the matter he was afraid 
he would have to act as temporary 
schoolmaster for both those hon. and 
learned Gentlemen. The Attorney Ge- 
neral said words alone did not constitute 
treason; but, some time ago, the At- 
torney General for Ireland quoted from 
a speech of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). The words 
quoted were— 

“ A spirit that is shown in every quarter and 
corner of Ireland. That spirit, fellow-country- 
men, will never die till it carries the alien rule 
which has kept our countrymen impoverished 
and in chains, . . . . clean over the Channel.” 


And the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
asked—‘‘ What is that but rank trea- 
son?’? Was that the opinion of the 
English Attorney General? He paused 
for a reply. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he stated distinctly 
that words which excited to war or rebel- 
lion, or which invited an alien to attack 
us, would amount to treason; and he 
proceeded to say that mere words did 
not, under the Act 11 & 12 Vict., con- 
stitute treason-felony. 

Mr. HEALY said, he took down in 
shorthand the words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and they were as 
follows :— 

“When you deal with words alone there is 
no such thing as treason or treason-felony which 
can be proved by words alone.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the hon. Member 
if he took down in shorthand his words 
in reference to inciting to war? 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not take 
down the entire speech, and he did not 
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think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could expect that he should. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman made an extra- 
ordinary admission, and that extraordi- 
n ission was quite sufficient for 
his (Mr. Healy’s) purposes. He had 
quoted it against the Attorney General ; 
and he would now proceed. He would, 
however, like to know whether the At- 
torney General agreed with his learned 
Brother from Ireland that the words of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
constituted ‘‘rank treason?”’ The hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
made a speech at one of the Land 
League meetings in Dublin, and he gave 
it as his opinion that the tenants should 
not go into the Land Court until certain 
test cases had been tried. The Attorney 
General for Ireland, referring to that 
speech, said— 

‘‘That was to say, a man was not to have 
liberty even to apply to the Queen’s Courts, 
without the permission of this Land League. 
They need not tell him that all this was not 
treason. Mr. Parnell himself was at this time 
steeped in treason to the lips.”—[3 Hansard, 
ceelxvi. 809-10.] 

He (Mr. Healy) really thought it was 
time they should have a clear under- 
standing on this matter. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Bulwer) had very properly asked, 
if the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was not ‘‘ steeped in treason to the lips,” 
why was he ae at all? He 
(Mr. Healy) would ask why, if his hon. 
Friend was ‘steeped in treason,” was he 
in the House of Commons to-day? The 
Government had made a charge against 
the hon. Gentleman, and they had 
neither withdrawn it nor substantiated 
it. The Attorney General for Ireland 
told them that the words of the hon. 
Gentleman constituted ‘‘ rank treason,”’ 
and thatthe hon. Gentleman was ‘‘steeped 
in treason to the lips;” the English 
Attorney General said that no words 
alone could constitute treason. [‘‘ No!’’] 
He very much regretted that there was 
a difference as to the jurisdiction of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and he 
also regretted that there was a dispute 
as to what had been said. The Home 
Secretary made an extraordinary admis- 
sion, which showed very clearly to them 
the reason for this Bill. They had 
always regarded the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman as a man whose 
brain was filled with all kinds of dyna- 
mite plots and vain imaginings, and the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
told them that that was the case. He 
(Mr. Healy), however, never believed 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would confess the mental pabulum he 
had been battening on of late. Re- 


ferring to certain vile newspapers which | 


incited to murder, and to the invasion 
of this Realm, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said—‘‘ There is not a day 
in which I do not read columns of this 
stuff.” He regretted to think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should read 
columns of this ‘‘stuff’’ every day, 
because it was very unfit stuff for a 
man who had to bring forward a Bill 
of this kind to read, and who should 
keep his head cool and clear. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should read something upon the other 
side. If the Home Secretary turned to 
the columns of The Daily Express, or The 
Dublin Evening Mail, or The Northern 
Whig, or any other of these very loyal 
journals, he would find a very excellent 
tonic to the ferocity of Mr. O’ Donovan 
Rossa. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, in defending this Bill the other 
day, said the Bill was necessary because 
in the columns of United Ireland there 
had been a quotation from the writings 
of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa. The editor 
of United Ireland, however, had written 
to him (Mr. Healy) to say that he had 
taken the extraordinary quotation in 

uestion from Zhe Daily Lxpress—the 
chief Orange organ. Nothing, how- 
ever, was charged against Zhe Datly 
Express for making the quotation origin- 
ally. The charge came against the paper 
which copied it at second-hand. The 
editor of United Ireland said he never 
saw O’ Donovan Rossa’s paper in his life ; 
the Home Secretary, however, received 
it every morning by mail. Such things 
as these were made the ground for 
bringing in a measure of this character. 
They had had another remarkable ad- 
mission by the Home Secretary—it was 
an admission of which he hoped the 
most would be made. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the “ freest 
expression of political opinion would be 
allowed under the Bill,” and that the Bill 
was not designed in any way to prevent 
the expression of opinion. If that were 
so, he should invite the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, at a later period, to 
support the proposal that no person who 
had been committed for trial for treason 
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or treason-felony should be tried by 
three Judges, when the treason or 
treason-felony alleged had been com- 
mitted by publication in a newspaper, 
or by speech at a public meeting. They 
would be able to test the sincerity of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
that point. They knew that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would soon find 
himself onthe Bench. They knew what 
he considered ‘‘ rank treason,” and they 
would like to know what the Home 
Secretary considered ‘‘ free expression of 
opinion?’ They had heard that Judge 
O’Hagan’s Act was the cause of all the 
mischief. That was not so, because 
Judge O’Hagan’s Act was amended by 
the Act of the right hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). Judge O’ Hagan’s Act proposed 
a certain qualification for jurymen; 
and the late Conservative Government 
did not attempt to interfere with trial by 
jury, but increased the qualifications of 
jurors. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire was the 
man upon whose Act the present jury 
system was founded. It was with the 
Act of the Tory Government, which was 
generally supposed to be more illiberal 
than a Liberal Government, and not 
with the Act of Judge O’ Hagan, that 
the Government were now interfering. 
Now that they had learned that words 
spoken might, in certain cases, constitute 
treason, he thought the Judges should 
be 12 men, peers of the accused. It 
was his misfortune to have made many 
speeches in Ireland. He did not know 
that he would very much care to be tried 
by so nice a gentleman as the Attorney 
General for Ireland. Instead of being 
tried by one who had so keen a 
sense of what was treason or treason- 
felony, he should prefer to be dealt with 
by 12 of his countrymen; and for that 
reason he should give his strong opposi- 
tion to the clause. 

Mr. A. GREY said, that the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
made, in an incautious moment, some ge- 
neral accusations of no pleasant character 
against all the hon. Members who had 
spoken in favour of the Amendment on 
the Liberal side of the House. [Mr. 
A. J. Batrour: Not all.] He did not 
understand that the hon. Gentleman 
made any reservation; but he under- 
stood him to insinuate that all the hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken in favour of 
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the Amendment on the Liberal side of 
the House were influenced, in the 
speeches they made and in the votes they 
were about to give, * the Irish vote in 
their constituencies. Ifthe hon. Member 
had remembered, as he now evidently 
remembered, that the noble Lord the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) spoke in favour of the Amend- 
ment, and that he represented a borough 
very closely resembling in character the 
borough of Hertford—if he had also re- 
membered that the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), who had 
not 20 Irish electors in his constituency, 
also supported the Amendment, he would 
not have made a statement so damaging 
to himself. Hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House were no more 
biassed by the Irish vote than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were biassed by 
the English vote in their constituen- 
cies. The hon. Member for Hertford 
inferred that the Government might 
possibly make a concession in the direc- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
H. Davey). He (Mr. A. Grey) was 
afraid, from what they had heard from 
the Ministerial Bench, that there was 
little chance of any such concession. The 
hon. Member for Hertford had said that, 
although it might be a political blunder 
to propose this sub-section, the fact of 
the Government introducing it made its 
passing a political necessity. Although 
he (Mr. A. Grey) acknowledged the 
force, he also recognized the immorality 
of such an argnment. [Mr. A. J. 
Barrour: That was not my argument. 
He (Mr A. Grey) said he understo 
that the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man was something very like that. He 
ventured to contend that the political 
effect of making concession in the di- 
rection of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
entirely depended upon the quarter of 
the House from which the appeal for 
concession came. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were to make a concession in 
obedience to the demands of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and in opposition to the united 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen behind the 
Treasury Bench, it would, he admitted, 
have a very damaging effect, for it would 
inflict a serious blow upon the authority 
of the Government in Ireland. But the 
effect would be very different if Her 
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Majesty’s Government were to make a 
concession in obedience to the demands 
of hon. Gentlemen behind them. It 
must be well known to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who was in 
charge of the Bill that there existed 
not only among the extreme, but among 
the more moderate section of the Party 
which supported the Government, an 
extreme dislike to Sub-Section A. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had pointed out the 
nature of the crimes which would, in 
his opinion, go unpunished, unless the 
Sub-Section A was included in the Bill ; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have failed to notice the Amend- 
ment standing on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage). If that Amendment 
was accepted the Government would at- 
tain the very object it had in view, only 
by means less distasteful to a large num- 
ber of hon. Members. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Great Grimsby proposed 
to omit the words “treason or treason- 
felony,” and insert at the end of the 
clause ‘‘ conspiracy to commit any of the 
aforesaid offences.”” All attempts upon 
the life of the Queen, or all conspiracies 
like the Cato Street conspiracy, would 
come under the operation of the clause 
if the suggestion of the hon. Member 
were adopted— every case, in fact, 
brought forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Front Ministerial Bench 
would be covered by the Amendment to 
which he referred. If the Government 
were to introduce such an Amendment 
he was confident it would meet with con- 
siderable favour. He could not sit down 
without saying that he viewed with 
satisfaction the resolution with which the 
Government were endeavouring to pass 
the measure, which he believed to be 
absolutely necessary for the mainten- 
ance of law and order. 

Mr. MAGNIAC rose to address the 
Committee, but was received with re- 
peated cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask if it was in Order for hon. 
Gentlemen, who could be named, if ne- 
cessary, standing at the Bar, to inter- 
rupt the hon. Gentleman by shouting 
‘“‘ Divide! Divide!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said he had not 
noticed any peculiar interruption, and 
he was sure the Committee would be 
glad to hear the hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. MAGNIAC said, he did not often 
trouble the Committee, and he did not pro- 

se to trouble them very long now. He 
thought, however, that if an hon, Mem- 
ber rose to make an explanation in con- 
sequence of some reference to himself, 
he was entitled to be heard. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
had done him the honour to refer to 
an argument he used very briefly last 
night, when he was alluding to the 
difficulty of defining treason, and the 
facilities for defining murder, arson, and 
the other offences mentioned in the 
clause. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had put the case for him much 
stronger than he could have put it him- 
self; but he seemed to misapprehend 
what he intended to say. What he had 
said was that there was no difficulty 
whatever in defining the crime of mur- 
der, arson, attempts to kill, and such 
offences, but that there was difficulty in 
defining treason. His hon. and learned 
Friend said the reverse was the case; he 
said that the crimes to which he (Mr. 
Magniac) had referred did not depend 
upon Statute—they were not included in 
the Statute, but that the crime of high 
treason was the only orime that was in- 
cluded in the Statute. That was pre- 
cisely the whole of his (Mr. Magniac’s) 
argument. He contended that the crime 
of treason depended upon the fallible 
words of fallible men, and it had to be 
interpreted in connection with matters 
which were placed in the Statute by 
men who ai failed hitherto to define 
what the offence was. Everyone knew 
what murder was; but treason de- 
pended upon the mere judgment of 
men. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he would have 
been quite content to go to a division 
had it not been for the conduct of cer- 
tain hon. Members sitting below the 
Gangway on the other side of the House, 
and of certain other hon. Members 
standing at the Bar, who had endea- 
voured, by shouting, to prevent the utter- 
ance of opinions in favour of the views 
of the Irish Members. He did not in- 
tend to occupy the time of the Committee 
very long ; But he wished to invite the 
attention of hon. Members to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Magniac). The crime of trea- 


son depended upon Statute, which did 
not attempt to define it; and under the 
new tribunal the definition of treason 
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would lie entirely with men who, cer- 
tainly in political cases, did not possess 
the confidence of the people; and, 


therefore, they asked that the crime 


should not be included in the list of 
those to be sent before the new tri- 
bunal. A well-known authority on the 
Law of Evidence, referring to the 
difficulty of defining treason, had 
said— 

‘‘ The line between treasonable conduct and 
justifiable resistance to the encroachments of 
power, or even the abuse of Constitutional 
liberty, is often so indistinct—the position of 
the accused is so perilous, struggling against the 
whole power and formidable Prerogatives of the 
Crown—that it is the imperative duty of every 
free State to guard with the most scrupulous 
jealousy against the possibility of such prosecu- 
tions being made the means of ruining political 
opponents.” 


He was afraid that if a prosecution 
had been instituted against the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), a week after the Guildhall 
speech, there would have been very 
little chance of his escape from any 
tribunal of Judges. There was one thing 
which showed the cue of the course the 
Government were now taking. It was 
the threat of the Irish Judges to resign. 
There was a Judge here the other day, 
who, it was reported, said he would not 
be made a hangman by the English Go- 
vernment. They were told last night 
that there was sympathy for the traitor 
in Ireland, and that that sympathy came 
from the time when almost every patriotic 
Irishman was bound to be a conspirator. 
He would tell the Government that any- 
one who was sent before the tribunal of 
three Judges, and who was found guilty 
of treason or treason-felony, would re- 
ceive the heartfelt devotion of the Irish 
people ; the English Government would 
call the man “‘ traitor,”’ the Irish people 
would call him ‘‘ patriot.” Murder was 
murder all the world over ; but a traitor 
in one country might be looked upon as 
a patriot in another country. hen a 
man was brought before Judges in Ire- 
land on a charge of treason or treason- 
felony, the Irish people would say that 
that man’s life and liberty had been 
tampered with by men with loaded dice 
in their hands. He knew that, notwith- 
standing the opposition of some of the 
Government supporters, the Amendment 
would not be carried, and the Committee 
would be told it was absolutely neces- 
sary if they wanted to put down treason 
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in Ireland. They had got no evidence 
of the existence of political secret so- 
cieties. They had asked for such evi- 
dence from the Home Secretary. The 
had asked the Home Secretary for evi- 
dence as to the failure of juries to con- 
vict. There came to the Home Secre- 
tary’s assistance the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), and 
he said that the argument that juries had 
not failed to convict in criminal cases 
was only a technical one against the 
clause. But suppose they were able to 
produce evidence in the case of every 
one of the offences mentioned in the 
clause ; suppose they were able to show 
that trial by jury had not failed in cases 
of murder, or arson, and the like, would 
anyone pretend to say that the Govern- 
ment would come down to the House 
and ask for a Bill to suspend trial by 
jury? The English people might feel 
tolerably secure in the possession of their 
liberties ; there were, however, many 
political rights which the English en- 
joyed at this moment, but which the 
Irish did not enjoy. For those rights 
they had to struggle yet, and they in- 
tended to struggle; and it was, there- 
fore, all the more desirable that the 
Irish people should not be deprived 
of a single Constitutional safeguard. 
They knew very well that this Bill, 
aimed as it was at political agitation, 
would fail to put down political agita- 
tion. He and many of his countrymen 
looked upon the Bill as a means of test- 
ing their fidelity to the National cause. 
The people would come out of the 
struggle with triumph. The English 
Government would fail, as they had al- 
ways failed ; and he believed that before 
the three years during which the Bill 
was to operate were over, they would 
recognize there was only one way of 
putting an end to secret political so- 
cieties, and that was by granting to the 
Irish people the right to make their 
own laws. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 227; 
Noes 70: Majority 157.—(Div. List, 
No. 104.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after “treason felony,” 
insert ‘‘ committed after the passing of this Act.” 
— Ur. Lea.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


) |this Amendment would carry out the 


intention he had expressed earlier in the 
evening. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 17, after ‘‘ felony,” 
to insert the words— 

“ Provided always, That this section shall 
not apply in the case of any person com- 
mitted for trial in consequence of any words 
appearing in a newspaper published in Beto y 
or for any words spoken at a public meeting in 
Treland.”’ 


The effect of this Amendment would be 
that if any person was on trial in conse- 
quence of words written in a paper or 
spoken at a meeting should not be tried 
by Judges, but by a jury, and that was 
a proposition which he thought the Go- 
vernment might accept. e Home 
Secretary had said this Bill would 
permit the freest expression of opinion, 
provided that a writer or speaker did 
not aim at the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution. He was sure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not intend to 
suggest, as against the jurors in Ireland, 
that if any charge was madeof attempting 
to overthrow the Constitution they would 
not properly deal with it. There was 
necessarily some wearisome iteration in 
the arguments upon this matter; but as 
they were true, he was afraid that, like 
the ‘ starling,’”’ Irish Members must go 
on crying ‘‘ Mortimer” to the Govern- 
ment, if they refused to make any con- 
cessions upon these points. The Govern- 
ment of England had instituted a series 
of prosecutions against newspapers in 
Ireland, and in every single instance 
they had been successful. They had 

rosecuted Mr. Sullivan, not for treason, 
but for the lighter offence of sedition, 
and he was convicted. Mr. John Mitchel 
was prosecuted and convicted for treason- 
felony ; and several newspapers had been 
convicted. The Government sometimes 
took a very short method with news- 
papers, and seized them, although they 
did not seize organs of immoral prin- 
ciples in England, such as The National 
Reformer, which inculcated blasphemy 
and Atheism. Those papers were not 
prosecuted, and Zhe Fretheit was per- 
mitted to remain in circnlation. But in 
Ireland the Government seized the news- 
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apers —though where they got the 
Somer to do so the Lord only knew—and 


tried them with a certainty of conviction 
when there was nothing like a fair show 
of evidence. Then, with regard to public 
meetings, he should be surprised to 
learn that the Government thought that 
a man who had designs for overthrowing 
the Constitution would proclaim those 
designs in public meetings. It was with 
conspirators that the Government had 
to deal—with secret and hidden con- 
spiracies. The man who was seeking to 
overthrow Queen Victoria and the British 
Realm would not go on to a platform and 
state his designs, but would conceal 
them ; and the man who was about to 
murder someone else would not proclaim 
his intention in the newspapers unless 
he was a fool, and if he was a fool there 
was not much reason to be afraid of 
him. Inno newspaper had there been 
anything like incitement to murder or 
outrage. One passage had been quoted ; 
but it was taken from the Tory Zzpress 
of Dublin. No complaint was made 
against that paper, but against the paper 
which quoted the passage, while the editor 
had stated that he had never seen a copy 
of O’Donovan Rossa’s paper. He sin- 
cerely hoped the Government would make 
some concession in regard to public meet- 
ings and newspapers. The Government, 
it was said, desired to give the fullest 
liberty of expression wherever that 
liberty was compatible with the institu- 
tions of the country; and, to make out 
their case, they ought to produce some 
evidence that in any newspaper in Ire- 
land, from the chief organs in Dublin to 
the meanest country newspaper, there 
had been any words constituting treason. 
Irish Members demanded such evidence, 
and would continue to demand it. If the 
Government could show that there were 
newspapers which incited to treason, let 
them produce their evidence. If they 
said they wished to cope with speeches 
on public platforms, he would remind 
them that heinous expressions had been 
used on public platforms in England as 
well as in Ireland. For instance, one 
man in England had said it would have 
been lucky if Joe Chamberlain had been 
in Phoonix Park, and had been stabbed 
instead of the other men. Then, during 
the regretted illness of the Prime Minis- 
ter, there had been shouts at a Tory 
meeting of—‘‘ Very glad ; put him in his 
coffin!’’ Those words were uttered at 
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a meeting in 1880 without the slightest 
reproval from anyone. What the Go- 
vernment had to deal with was language 
showing designs of a treasonable charac- 
ter. Let them deal with that; but was 
it likely that men who had treasonable 
designs would go on to public platforms 
and say so? Was it the view of the 
Government that the Irish were such poor 
conspirators that whenever they wanted 
to overthrow the Queen they would form 
@ committee, appoint a chairman, and 

ass a resolution ‘that the Queen shall 

e overturned ; and we are the men to do 
it?’’ It was necessary to be precise upon 
this point, because the present Attorney 
General for Ireland would soon be made 
a Judge. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said certain words were rank 
treason, and the utterers of them were 
steeped in treason. There was not a 
word used by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) which the 
Attorney General for Ireland said was 
rank treason, which he (Mr. Healy) did 
not endorse, and should be prepared to 
repeat in that House; but he did not 
want to be tried by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. They must draw the 
line somewhere, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would make some distinct 
statement upon this matter. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “ Provided always, That this 
section shall not apply in the case of any person 
committed for trial in consequence of any words 
appearing in a newspaper published in Ireland, 
or for any words spoken at a public meeting in 
Ireland.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed with a good deal of what the 
hon. Member had said ; but he could not 
accept the Amendment, because it was 
founded on a supposition which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Healy) entertained, and 
which he seemed to think some lawyers 
entertained, that under no circumstances 
could words spoken or published be trea- 
son. But that was not the law, and the 
hon. Member had entirely misappre- 
hended what the Law Officers had said. 
The argument put forward was, that if 
people encouraged, on platforms or in 
newspapers, the use of loose words 
capable of various interpretations, the 
law would come down upon them for 
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treason by the words they had used ; but 
that was not the law, and anyone who 
administered the law upon that footing 
would be pesreting the well - known 
principles of the law. But in this Amend- 
ment the hon. Member went further, 
and proposed that nothing said on a plat- 
form or written in a newspaper should 
be treated as treason under this Bill. 
With that he could not agree. It was 
agreed that treason was to be treated 
under this section; and, if that was so, 
how could words spoken or written be 
excluded under all circumstances? Sup- 
pose a man on a platform distinctly 
recommended the people to make war on 
the Queen, or to assassinate the Queen, 
how could those words be excluded, 
simply because they were uttered on a 
platform? Or, suppose a man speaking 
on a platform said he had made arrange- 
ments to aid the landing of an enemy in 
Ireland? The hon. Member must see 
that it would be utterly impossible to 
exclude such cases. In the same way, 
newspapers might do the same thing; 
and though when they advocated rea- 
sonable opinions newspapers were a great 
blessing, if they advocated detestable 

rinciples they were a curse. The hon. 
Souder for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
he believed, considered everything that 
appeared in the newspapers good neces- 
sarily ; but that was not hisview. Sup- 
pose @ newspaper recommended what 
might have appeared in a speech—re- 
commendations to make war on the 
Queen, for instance, which was unques- 
tionably treason—and it was circulated 
by thousands all over the country, could 
it be held that before this advice ap- 
peared in a newspaper, therefore it 
should not be dealt with as treason? 
The Committee would be entirely incon- 
sequential if, having decided that trea- 
son should be in the Bill, it then said 
nothing on a platform or in a newspaper 
should be treated under this section as 
treason. Words spoken or written would 
be treason if they advised or persuaded 
to an act which of itself, if committed, 
would be treason. The legal definition 
of treason said— 

“ Loose words, with no reference to any act 
or design, or which are not words of persuasion 


or advice, cannot be deemed to be overt acts of 
treason.” 


That was a clear distinction. The words 
must not be loose words capable of vari- 
ous interpretations, but distinct words 
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of persuasion and advice to the doing of 
an act which, if it were done, would 
itself be a treasonable act. That seemed 
to him to be the clear state of the law; 
and, therefore, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought this Amendment really covered 
the greater portion of the objections to 
the Bill. ph Members opposing and 
seeking to amend the Bill, as far as it 
admitted of alteration, did not object 
to it so far as it attempted to prevent 
crime. They had little objection to it as 
a machine for detecting and punishing 
crime ; what they did object to was its 
interference with the liberty of public 
opinion. They felt that the powers of 
the Bill would be used to prevent the 
legitimate expression of public opinion 
in Ireland. So far as he was concerned, 
he had no doubt the Bill would be 
leniently and temperately exercised by 
the present Viceroy. He would trust 
the Viceroy with these, or even greater, 
powers, without fearing their wise and 
equitable exercise ; but this Bill might 
not always be administered by the same 
Viceroy. It would be in operation for 
three years, and during that time it 
might pass into hands which would not 
exercise the powers in the same way. 
The explanations of the Home Secretary 
were satisfactory, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, no doubt, sin- 
cere in his intentions ; but, according to 
universal experience, measures of this 
kind, passed for a special object, had been 
used for other objects. It was stated 
that the last Coercion Bill would not be 
used except to arrest midnight marauders 
and villains ; and the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland said he could lay his hands 
upon those men, and that, in a few 
months, all the Irish criminals would be 
under lock and key, and the country 
would be peaceful. On the strength of 
that assurance, a large number of hon. 
Members on the Liberal Benches voted 
for the Bill; but political opponents 
were arrested, and not the criminals, 
who were Still at large. The fact of 
those men being at large rendered some 
Bill necessary; and the Government 
must, therefore, excuse the suspicions 
that the power now asked for might be 
applied under a feeling of excitement or 
political exasperation. It was with a 
view to prevent that that this Amend- 
ment was proposed. The Bill ought 
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to be made simply to apply to crime, 
and not to opinion. The explanation of 
treason given by the Home Secretary 
was a reasonable one—that a speech 
made, or an article delivered, might be 
as dangerous to the State and the in- 
stitutions of the country as any act; 
but the circumstances had to be taken 
into account—the way in which a 
speech might be made, or an article 
written. The men who would decide 
whether a speech or an article was in- 
jurious to the country would be three 
udges; but while hon. Members did 
not object to articles and speeches being 
dealt with by the ordinary tribunals of 
the country, they did object to their 
being tried by a tribunal in which the 
Judges were also the witnesses. A large 
pon. of the Judges in Ireland had 
won their way to their position by 
political services; and it was contrary 
to human nature to suppose that they 
would not be influenced politically when 
they were called upon to act as Judge 
and jury in cases respecting which they 
had expressed strong opinions, and 
entertained strong feelings. It was pos- 
sible for treasonable practices to be 
committed by newspaper articles or 
by speeches; but such acts should be 
tried by the ordinary tribunals of the 
country, and not by this exceptional 
tribunal. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that the Home 
Secretary had put the case of a person 
inciting to murder or to open war, and 
said he had no doubt the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) would be rer- 
fectly willing to make assassination an 
exception. In an Amendment which he 
himself had put down, for exempting 
treason or treason-felony from the Bill, 
he had carefully eliminated the case of 
any attempt to injure a Royal person. 
He did that not only because such an 
attempt would be a very serious offence, 
and more than usually wicked, but also 
because he knew that serious and regret- 
able offences had created such an effect 
on the public mind that it was only 
necessary to raise the cry of an attack 
on the Queen to arouse very strong feel- 
ings. He did not think that question 
ought to be raised, but thought the hon. 
Member might consent to the suggestion 
he had made. That would be a reason- 
able compromise. As to the other case 
which the Home Secretary had pre- 
sented, of an enemy landing in this 
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country orin Ireland, or aiding of an in- 
vasion, such a case would be impossible ; 
and, at all events, it was rather pre- 
mature to legislate at present for any 
such contingency. If this country lost 
two naval battles, legislation might be 
necessary ; but until that happened it 
was absurd to discuss a question of open 
warfare. If something of that kind 
occurred, he had no doubt the House 
would pass a Bill in 48 hours proclaim- 
ing martial law. These cases, however, 
were not the cases present to his (Colonel 
Nolan’s) mind. The case present to his 
mind was the case of someone advo- 
cating Home Rule on a platform in 
Ireland. That had been interpreted by 
an hon. Member as meaning severance, 
and it might be interpreted by this new 
tribunal as treason. It would be easy 
to guard against treason if the Govern- 
ment and hon. Members opposite would 
accept a compromise. Since the previous 
day there had been a serious change in 
this Bill, and it now presented itself in 
a new aspect. It now appeared that 
three or four new Judges would pro- 
bably be appointed in Ireland. Four 
Judges were intending to retire; most 
of them because of this Bill, and one 
ostensibly on account of ill-health. He 
did not wonder at their retirement, and 
at their not caring to be placed in the 
position of Judge and jury. What would 
happen under this tribunal? The new 
Judges would be appointed under this 
Act, and anyone taking a Judgeship 
would know what he would have to en- 
counter. The new Judges took their 
appointments under the shadow of this 
Act, and would be prepared to act up to 
it; and, therefore, there would be a tri- 
bunal totally different from that which 
was expected a few daysago. The new 
Judges would be appointed to undertake 
a very serious and formidable responsi- 
bility, such as Judges had never before 
had; and there would be nothing to 
prevent the Government from selecting 
their Commission of three exclusively 
from the new Judges. They would have 
the power of trying and settling what 
was, or what was not, treason; and they 
might decide that Home Rule was trea- 
son. He had been told that words he 
himself had used amounted very nearly 
to treason, and it would be a very 
serious thing for him to be brought 
before such a tribunal. Therefore, he 
hoped his hon, Friend would go to 4 
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division upon this point, for the question 
involved the freedom of politicians in 
Ireland and the freedom of the whole 
country. 

Mr. BULWER said, it appeared to 
him impossible to draw distinctions by 
way of definition between one class 
of treason and another; distinctions 
might as well be drawn between 
one class of murder and another. 
With regard to the argument of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), that this Bill would interfere 
with legitimate freedom of speech, he 
thought the hon. Member might set his 
mind entirely at rest upon that point; 
but if the Bill did produce some little 
moderation in the language used at 
public meetings in Ireland it would be 
very valuable. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it so hap- 
pened that he himself had been very 
nearly a victim to the construction which 
a Government official could put upon 
words spoken at public meetings. In 
England there had been no observation 
more common at public meetings with 
the Party to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bul- 
wer) belonged than that throughout 
Ireland the law was in such a condition 
that nobody minded the Government of 
the Premier, while everybody minded 
the government of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). That 
language passed unchallenged in Eng- 
land, and was, doubtless, considered calm 
and moderate by the Conservatives; but 
in the course of a speech at Dungarvan, 
on the occasion of a visit to that town 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork in October last, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
contrasted the general unpopularity of 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
general unpopularity of the Liberal 
policy with the general popularity in 
Ireland of the policy of the Land League, 
and he stated that nobody in Ireland 
cared for the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, while everybody cared for the 
government of Mr. Parnell. He used 
those words in the same sense as Lord 
Salisbury, and a large number of other 
Conservative speakers had used them, 
and he found that he had narrowly es- 
caped the attentions of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman openly quoted those most inno- 
cent and moderate words as distinctly 
proving that he entertained treasonable 
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intentions in regard to the Government 
in general. He was merely criticizing 
the policy of the particular Party then 
in power; and the Attorney General for 
Traland, sticking to the ship, as he said 
he was bound to do, endorsed the opi- 
nion of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that he (Mr. O’Donnell) had used trea- 
sonable language in speaking with un- 
due levity of the Government of the 
Prime Minister. He was quite sure 
that the mind of the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was as judicial a mind as 
that of a great number of Government 
nominees on the Irish Bench, and was 

uite as judicial as the minds of any of 
the Government nominees who would be 
specially appointed to fill the vacancies 
on the Irish Bench with a view to the 
operation of this Bill. This Amendment 
was, of course, an attempt to limit the 
scope of the sub-section which was de- 
signed to deal with treason and treason- 
felony. There was no reason why, if 
the Bill could not be amended, it should 
not be exposed. Unquestionably, the 
tendency of the Bill would be to compel 
men belonging to the National Party to 
be silent, and that would render public 
agitation in Ireland on Constitutional 
platforms absolutely impossible. It 
would not long be safe to speak ill of 
the Government of the day, except in 
secret conclave, and under the greatest 
possible precautions. In this respect this 
particular clause exemplified the policy of 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
when he stated at Belfast that the policy 
of the Government at the time was to 
drive disaffection under the surface. If, 
for language spoken at public meetings 
in carrying out Constitutional agitation, 
men were to be held liable to conviction 
as traitors by three Judges in whom no- 
body placed any confidence, the result 
would be to prevent public meetings and 
public discussions, and absolutely ne- 
cessitate secret associations. He main- 
tained distinctly that where the Govern- 
ment of any country made public agita- 
tion impossible, then it was not only the 
right, but the duty, of the people to 
engage in secret association. ublic 
liberty and national rights were sacred ; 
they were the first things to be consulted, 
and where the Government prevented 
national rights and liberties being dis- 
cussed and defended, the duty remained 
on the nation to defend its rights, and to 
maintain them secretly or by any other 
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means, only with the limitation of pru- 
dence. He had observed all through 
this discussion that the Government 
tried to assume that trial by jury was 
A a to have broken down. If trial 
y jury had broken down, what was the 
legitimate conclusion? Not that an 
irresponsible tribunal of Government 
nominees should be set up. If it were 
roved that trial by jury had broken 
own, the only legitimate conclusion 
to be drawn would be that if the of- 
fences which jurors refused to convict 
upon were moral offences, the duty of 
the Government would be to reform the 
law and carry it out by statutory tribu- 
nals. But, although the Government 
asserted that trial by jury had broken 
down, they had not proved anything of 
the kind. The Home Secretary and the 
Attorney General for Ireland scoffed at 
the idea that there was any necessity to 
prove that, saying that it was incontest- 
able that treason and treason - felony 
existed in Ireland, and that, whether by 
acts, or words, or publications, treason 
and treason-felony were promoted, and, 
therefore, this tribunal of Government 
nominees must be established. The At- 
torney General had said that he alto- 
gether demurred to the contention that 
proof of the breakdown of trial by jury 
was necessary; but the position which 
the Government pabboat for the pur- 
pose of creating an exceptional tribunal 
in Ireland was one which they would be 
equally entitled to hold in regard to 
England, because, undoubtedly, trea- 
sonable sentiments and treason did 
flourish in England. Within the last 
few days a foolish organization, called 
the Democratic Confederation, held a 
meeting at Westminster within a stone’s- 
throw of the House, at which resist- 
ance to the law, if necessary, b 
shooting people was openly advocated. 
That was treasonable conduct; but the 
Government did not propose to abolish 
trial by jury in England in conse- 
quence of such sentiments in England. 
The existence of treasonable sentiments 
in Ireland did not absolve the Govern- 
ment from the necessity of proving that 
trial by jury had broken down; but in- 
stead of doing that they called upon the 
House to give them power to construe, 
not merely acts, but words, as treason. 
The Government, in bringing forward 
this monstrous proposition, relied only 
upon the ignorance and ready prejudice 
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of England against Irishmen and Irish 
nationality. No matter how great public 
disaffection might be in England, no 
Minister would dare to introduce such a 
proposition for this country. The Go- 
vernment were simply treating Ireland 
in this way because they thought it 
safe. The Home Secretary had pre- 
sented the case of open incitement to 
war and rebellion being apprehended in 
Treland actually during the course of a 
foreign invasion of that country. There 
had beenrepeated attempts to extract from 
the country some idea of their foreign 
policy; but after the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
during the operation of this Bill—during 
the three years for which it was to run 
—they expected a foreign invasion of 
Ireland, against which they must take 
precautions, he thought a more alarm- 
ing statement of the foreign policy of 
the Government had been obtained, quite 
incidentally, than could have been ex- 
pected under other circumstances. If that 
expectation of a foreign invasion was a 
mere vain imagining created by the Go- 
vernment to impress an erroneous im- 
pression on the House, then the Govern- 
ment were singularly wanting in respect 
for the House, and were descending to 
stratagems unworthy of any Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member who had con- 
tested his statement that the new tribu- 
nal was singularly unreliable for offences 
of this description was evidently not 
aware that all the Irish Judges had pro- 
tested against duties of this kind being 
imposed upon them, and were resigning 
one by one, rather than do this dirty 
work. In connection with this clause, 
which was a clause to suppress Consti- 
tutional agitation in Ireland, he would 
ask the Committee to weigh well the 
sentiments signified by the resignation of 
Baron Fitzgerald. Among all the Irish 
Judges, Baron Fitzgerald, without the 
slightest doubt, stood highest in the re- 
spect of the Irish people. That respect 
was founded on no community of reli- 
gion, for he belonged to the religion of 
the minority ; but he had such a name 
for stainless probity and impartiality 
that, if the principle of trial by jury 
could be laid aside at all, the Irish 


eg would prefer that that single 


udge, without assistance and without 
appeal, should try the grievous offences, 
and himself, if necessary, be witness, 
Judge, and jury in one, Baron Fitz- 
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erald would retire from office on the 

ay when this Bill received the Royal 
sanction. Baron Fitzgerald was a prop 
and pillar of law and order in Ireland, 
and yet he would resign on the day this 
Bill received the Royal sanction rather 
than play the part of a judicial ‘‘ Jack 
Ketch,’’ which he would have to do if he 
accepted that which would be imposed 
upon him bythe Bill. He (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
warned the Government—and he ven- 
tured to warn the House—to profit by the 
example, and learn a lesson from the re- 
signation of Baron Fitzgerald. The clause 
would simply prevent Constitutional agi- 
tation, or, what was equally detrimental, 
it would render the exercise of every Con- 
stitutional right dependent on the arbi- 
trary will of the Government nominees. 
Even if those Government officials did 
not exercise the arbitrary power at their 
disposal under this clause, every man in 
Ireland would be under a menace of the 
Na exercise of that arbitrary power. 

uch a position could not be endured 
by any defender of national liberty ; and 
he entirely sympathized with those Irish 
Representatives who considered that 
during the duration of this ‘Bill, and es- 
pecially during the duration of the ope- 
ration of this clause, all Constitutional 
agitation in Ireland ought to be sus- 
pended, together with all representation 
of the Irish people in that House, and 
all co-operation in the work of, by Con- 
stitutional means, reforming Ireland. 
By this Bill, and by this clause, the 
English Government in Ireland declared 
that nothing but secret organization was 
safe; therefore, out of regard to their 
people, and to the interests committed to 
them, they ought not to continue the 
most dangerous and detrimental course 
of public agitation; but the whole people 
ought to take refuge in as secret as pos- 
sible a system, guarded round by every 
precaution that could protect them from 
the machinations of government by 
sbirri and Cossacks. 

Coronet NOLAN said, it was very 
easy for a person to misrepresent a 
speech he had heard delivered by some- 
one else. They had had an instance of 
it this evening, and that, too, on the part 
of a skilled witness—an hon. and learned 
Member who was in the habit of deal- 
ing with evidence and cross-examining 
witnesses. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer) had so 
misrepresented his (Colonel Nolan’s) 
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words that, although entirely innocent 
of the meaning attributed to him, if he 
were to be tried by a Judge he would be 
very likely to be brought in guilty of 
that meaning. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could so misrepre- 
sent him, how might not an ordinary 
listener, at the edge of a crowd, at an 
open-air meeting do so? Such ordinary 
person might be ready to come forward 
and swear most emphatically to that 
which might be sale an utter misre- 
presentation of what had been said. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, in 
pleading for this clause of the Bill, the 
Home Secretary was at his usual work 
of exaggerating the dangers to the State 
which were on to exist, and of 
minimizing the dangers to public liberty 
which were involved in the passage of 
this measure. But why should they 
speak in that House at all of Irish 
liberty ? There appeared to be no regard 
whatsoever for it. It seemed to him 
that there was no measure of repression 
for Irish political life, for Irish freedom 
of the Press, for Irish freedom of the 
platform, too extravagant for that House 
to pass. The Home Secretary tried, as 
usual, in his very skilful way, to assure 
the House that there was very little 
harm indeed inthismeasure. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
it smoothly and softly ; and he showed, 
or attempted to show, that without it 
law and order in Ireland would be in 
great peril, and that with it no well- 
intentioned-man would be in any danger 
whatever. But the Irish Members asked 
the Committee now, as they had asked 
it before on other occasions, not to rely 
too much on those representations of the 
Home Secretary. However smoothly he 
might talk of it in the House, they knew 
the aspect it would assume when it was 
passed into law, and was transferred to 
the care of the Irish Judges and magis- 
trates to administer amongst the Irish 
a8 The right hon. and learned 
entleman said that loose and strong 
words written and spoken in connection 
with Parliamentary agitation would not 
come within the purview of this clause, 
and the Committee seemed somewhat dis- 
posed to accept those rather re-assuring 
words. But the Irish Members, who 
knew something of Ireland, and of the 
Irish magistrates, and of the Irish Judges, 
denied altogether the truth of this repre- 
sentation, He thoroughly and sincerely 
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believed that there was no time of poli- 
tical excitement in Ireland in which it 
would be safe for Irish public men to 
speak on a platform, or for Irish press- 
men to write in their newspapers the 
ordinary language of Irish political agi- 
tation, if this measure werelaw. He had 
been himself connected with political 
affairs in Ireland for a period of about 25 
years ; and he had a most profound con- 
viction that upon many occasions within 
that period, if he had been tried for his 
speeches or his writings, before such a 
tribunal as that which would be estab- 
lished by the Bill, he would have been 
sent to penal servitude. He believed the 
same danger would confront them in the 
future. It was of no use telling the 
Committee that strong language that was 
not manifestly of a treasonable character 
would not be challenged by the Judges 
and the Law Officers in Ireland, or that, 
if so challenged, no conviction could pos- 
sibly be obtained. What were the facts ? 
As had already been stated in the House, 
the Irish Judges seized every opportu- 
nity that was open to them of delivering 
strong political harangues. They knew 
that the Irish Judges were intensely and 
violently opposed to political agitation 
in Ireland, even though that agitation 
were what was called legal and Consti- 
tutional. It was detested by them. 
They condemned it in every way they 
possibly could ; and if they could get it 
within their grasp—as they would be 
able to do when this Bill became law— 
the writers and speakers of the language 
of political agitation would surely suffer. 
Quite recently they had had a specimen 
of the temper of the Irish Judges. On 
the very eve, he might say, of the recent 
State Trials in Ireland, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland so delivered himself 
in a public Court that the matter be- 
came absolutely a public scandal. He 
prejudged the cases of the men yet to be 
tried, and spoke so strongly and intem- 
perately that he found it desirable to 
retire from the trial of the case in con- 
sequence of the storm of public opinion 
which he had created. There were other 
Judges in Ireland who would be a little 
more careful in the delivery of their sen- 
timents than was Lord Chief Justice 
May; men who were more judicious 
and prudent, but who were just as 
bitter at heart as was Lord Chief Jus- 
tice May, and who would have given 
agitators brought before them just as 
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short a shrift as he would have given if 
they had been tried by a tribunal of this 
kind. Therefore, the Irish Members con- 
tended, and he thought with good reason, 
that there would be no security for poli- 
tical speech or writing if this Bill be- 
came law. They might exist at the 
mercy of the Judges of Ireland ; but, as 
Grattan had once said, to depend on 
the goodwill of another man was the 
very definition of slavery, and that was 
the condition to which public life would 
be reduced in Ireland under the provi- 
sions of this Bill. ‘They were told that 
there was some safeguard in English 
public opinion against abuses of the 
measure; but English public opinion 
was no safeguard—the very contrary 
was the case. An Irish magistrate, an 
Trish Judge, or anyone else, might de- 
nounce patriotic action and _ political 
speaking and writing in Ireland; and the 
more severe the temper in which he re- 
garded these things the more did he 
charm English public opinion, and pro- 
duce in the Press of England applause 
and approval of every sort. Theyhad had 
a specimen of the public opinion of Eng- 
land in the House of Commons when the 
arrest of Michael Davitt was announced. 
The shout that arose from those Benches, 
and almostshook the glass over head, told 
them what was public opinion in Eng- 
land. The roar of approval that arose 
in the Mansion House when the Prime 
Minister announced the arrest of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was another evidence to them 
of how much they might rely on English 

ublic opinion for the safeguarding of 

rish liberty. If, instead of announcing 
the arrest of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, the Prime Minister could 
have announced that his head had been 
cut off, the shout of approval would have 
been even more intense than it was. They 
knew very well what would happen when 
freedom of political utterance was sup- 
pressed in Ireland—the House had been 
warned of it over and over again. What 
would happen would be this—people 
would convey their opinions to one an- 
other in private; they would frame re- 
solutions and form plans and projects 
that would not bear to be discussed in 
the light of day—that no speaker from 
any platform would venture to advise, © 
and that no writer in the Press of Ire- 
land would sanction and approve of. 
Freedom of the Press and freedom of 
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speech had been in Ireland, as else- 
where, not a peril to public liberty, but 
a safeguard of it. Abolish that, and 
they would be face to face with dangers 
more serious and perilous to the peace 
of both Ireland and England than any 
they could have to contend with in conse- 
quence of allowing freedom of speech 
and freedom of the Press to prevail. 
Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, that, 
unless they took great care, they were 
going to deprive the subject of the protec- 
tion to which he was entitled by the law. 
The law of England had been that the 
question whether the words, written or 
spoken, were a libel was a question for 
the Judge; but under the influence of 
that great statesman, Charles James 
Fox, an alteration was made in the law, 
and the jury was made judge of the libel, 
and not the Judge. Under that law the 
subject had a double protection. He 
had, in the first instance, the protection 
of the Judge explaining to the jury 
what the law was, and he had the addi- 
tional protection of the jury, notwith- 
standing the expression of opinion from 
the Judge, deciding for themselves what 
the law was. In the present case, if 
they did not accept the Amendment, the 
fact of the Judge sitting in place of the 
jury would deprive the prisoner at the 
Bar of the double assistance or double 
protection which he would have in an 
ordinary case of libel from the Judge 
and jury. The consequence might be 
that the prisoner would be in a very 
much worse position than he was in 
now, when he had the benefit of the 
jury as well as of the Judge. He (Mr. 
Thompson) wished to put this as clearly 
as he could. If the Judge laid it down 
that such and such a thing was a libel, 
the jury might take his opinion, or they 
might refuse to be guided by it. It was 
for them to decide, as well as it was for 
the Judge to express an opinion; but 
under the Bill they would have the 
Judge acting for himself, expressing his 
opinion, as it were, to himself, and the 
consequence was that the prisoner was 
deprived of his second protection. He 
did not know what the Government in- 
tended to substitute for that second pro- 
tection. Unquestionably, they were going 
to give an appeal; but it would be an 
appeal only toa Judge again, and the 
prisoner would never get that expression 
of public opinion which was outside the 
Judicial Bench. They all knew very 
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well—at all events, most of those con- 
nected with the Bar knew very well—the 
immense difference that separated the 
Bench from the Bar. Well, there was 
a similar distinction between the Bench 
and the public. No doubt the Judges 
were independent. He was inclined to 
believe, notwithstanding what had been 
said to the contrary, that the Irish 
Judges endeavoured to do their duty to 
the best of their ability. They could 
only be removed by Addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament ; and he had no 
doubt there was the protection that they, 
as far as they could, would do their 
duty. But here the Committee was im- 
posing on the Judges a double duty. 

n ordinary cases, with Judges sitting 
as a jury, a prisoner would be in a worse 
position than he would have been under 
the existing law; he would lose the in- 
fluence with which counsel touched the 
minds of juries by their appeals; but 
where the offence charged was in con- 
nection with political writing or speak- 
ing the prisoner would be in a very much 
worse position still, as besides the power 
which counsel brought to bear in common 
cases he would lose the influence of public 
opinion, which always affected the juryin 
such cases, but never affected the Judge. 
He did not wish to waste the time of the 
Committee ; but he had desired to put 
these points as clearly as he could, as he 
thought they should do nothing inad- 
visably, nothing unwisely, to touch the 
liberty of the subject. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) seemed to him to be 
one that the Government could not 
have reasonable grounds for objecting to. 
If their object was to get a certain 
number of criminals punished, whether 
guilty or not, it was, no doubt, a good 
thing that the trials should be before a 
selected tribunal. By this Bill a jury 
would be selected by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. They knew the system of pack- 
ing juries had been largely followed in 
Ireland ; but under this new legislation, 
not only would new juries be packed, 
but a new sort of Judges would be ap- 
pointed to try a particular description 
of case, these gentlemen only havin 
temporary employment. They woul 
be altogether different to the ordinary 
Judges, who were practically inde- 
pendent, so far as Irish Judges could be 
independent, of the Government of the 
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day. The Government of the day, as 
had been pointed out, could not suspend 
the present Judges, who could only be 
interfered with by au Address from both 
Houses of Parliament. But it was pro- 

sed by the Bill to select from the Bar, 
if it was so desired by the Executive, a 
certain number of lawyers—Queen’s 
Counsel—who could be trusted to carry 
out the behest or the will of the Go- 
vernment. That was a state of things 
which he did not think any so-called 
Liberal Government could openly and 
honestly defend. The proposition of 
the Bill had been objected to by all the 
Judges in Ireland, he believed. It was 
reported—and he believed the report 
was well-founded—that two of the 
Judges had offered their resignation 
rather than submit to the terms of this 
new law. One of these Judges, Mr. 
Baron Dowse, was a gentleman of great 
ability, who had risen to be leader of 
his Circuit, and had not had much fault 
found with him as a political partizan. 
The other was Mr. Baron Fitzgerald, 
a gentleman who had never held either 
of the two Irish Law appointments— 
namely, the appointment of Attorney 
General or Solicitor General for Ireland. 
He was a gentleman who would not be 
under the suspicion of being a political 
Judge, and in whom the public would 
have very great confidence. Both of 
these Judges refused to undertake the 
duties proposed to be conferred on them 
—refused to be parties to a scheme 
which they believed to be so unfair and 
detrimental to the due and honest ad- 
ministration of justice. With regard 
to the particular Amendment of his 
hon. Friend as to words spoken, it was 
always very difficult to repeat the exact 
words spoken by a person, particularly 
at a public meeting. The reporter had 
not always an opportunity of hearing 
everything that took place; and if he 
made a slip of one word in a sentence, 
or one word in a speech, it might alter 
entirely the whole meaning of that 
sentence or that speech. Thecustom in 
Ireland had been to send to take reports 
of proceedings at public meetings men 
who were not competent to write short- 
hand at all. In the State Trials in 1881, 
a number of persons were examined, 
from time to time, with regard to al- 
leged words uttered by the speakers, 
and they had been obliged to confess 
that they were perfectly incompetent to 
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take down a whole speech as spoken by 
a speaker. Now, in that state of things, 
it seemed to him that very great care 
should be taken, if justice was to be 
done, in framing such an Act as this. 
If the object of the Government was 
merely to find a number of persons 
guilty, of course it was a different 
matter; and he must confess that it 
seemed to him that unless they accepted 
the proposition now before the Com- 
mittee their sole object was to obtain 
convictions, and not to do justice. With 
regard to speeches, nothing was more 
easy than for the prosecution to select 
individual sentences from whole speeches 
which, taken by themselves, probably 
conveyed a different meaning from that 
which was intended by the speakers, 
and from that which the whole speeches 
would convey if carefully reported. 
In the case of 1881, the two Judges 
—Fitzgerald and Barry—allowed wit- 
nesses to give evidence after they had 
acknowledged themselves incompetent 
to take down all that had been spoken 
by the speakers. Under those circum- 
stances, he thought the Government 
should agree to the proposition of his 
hon. Friend. Then, as to the freedom 
of the Press, there was not the slightest 
difficulty in prosecuting a newspaper if 
it infringed the law. It was not as 
though it was a difficult thing to geta 
conviction in a case of that sort; the 
words were printed down and the case 
was clear. They had seen what the 
Government had done duriug the past 
six months. They had not only seized 
newspapers week by week, but they had 
driven a newspaper from Dublin alto- 
gether for a good many weeks; and, 
ultimately, prosecutions being brought 
against them, they had found their posi- 
tion untenable, and had been mulcted 
in damages for the value of the news- 
papers they had seized. It was pro- 
bable that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land—the advising Counsel of the Go- 
vernment at the time these newspapers 
were seized—was consulted on the sub- 
ject, and offered it as his opinion that 
the Government would be justified in 
making the seizures. Now, if the At- 
torney General for Ireland got upon the 
Bench, and if he should be one of the 
Judges selected to try these cases, they 
might fairly assume, when questions of 
this kind came before him, as they did in 
December last, that he would act in the 
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same spirit as when he recommended 
the Government to suppress the paper 
called United Irishman. Under these 
circumstances, he thought, in the in- 
terests of political speech, and in the 
interests of a free Press, the Govern- 
ment should not object to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. There was 
always plenty of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the Press in a time when 
there was no political excitement; but 
as soon as political excitement took place 
the Government was sure to declare 
that things spoken and written that had 
been held to be perfectly innocent in or- 
dinary times were highly improper and 
seditious. No prosecution would take 
place under the Act unless some great 
excitement occurred. When that ex- 
citement occurred, and these selected 
Judges—who had been selected, first of 
all, on the tacit understanding that they 
were to find verdicts of ‘‘ Guilty,” whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly—gave their de- 
cisions, they would suffer in the opinion 
of the English public; but instructions 
would be sent to the different local 
Whig newspapers, and circulars would 
be sent round to the so-called Liberal 
Associations in the country, denouncing 
the action of the Irish speakers and of 
the Irish Press, and a spurious public 
opinion would thus be excited, with the 
result of making it appear that the 
public opinion of England was entirely 
in favour of the decisions of these se- 
lected Judges. He trusted that a Libe- 
ral Parliament would declare in favour 
of freedom of speech and freedom of the 
Press. If speakers or the Press in- 
fringed the law, the law as it at present 
existed was perfectly competent to punish 
them, and was sufficiently stringent for all 
the objects required. It seemed to him 
that it was unreasonable to say that the 
proposed alteration in the law was ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he thought that, 
seeing they had the Attorney General 
for Ireland there, they should get some 
information from him as to the manner 
in which trials would be conducted under 
this Act. They were about to havea 
new and exceptional tribunal established, 
and it appeared to him only right that 
they should have some statement as to 
the mode of procedure which would be 
adopted in that tribunal. They knew 
how trials for treason were conducted 
now. They knew that before the jury 
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were called on to give their verdict the 
Judge usually summed up the evidence, 
and, on a question of law, gave his 
direction. Now they were to have three 
Judges on the Bench ; and he was curious 
to know whether it would fall to the lot 
of one of them to explain the law to the 
other two ; whether the three, after hear- 
ing a case, were to retire to a consulting 
room and make up their mind as to what 
verdict they should give; or whether, 
immediately after the closing address of 
the counsel for the prosecution, each 
Judge would proceed, without any con- 
sultation with his fellows, to give his 
opinion? This might seem a very trivial 
sort of thing; but, after all, if they 
were to have an exceptional tribunal, he 
thought they ought to be told how it was 
to work. They knew that at present it 
was the custom for the jury to retire into 
a private room to consider their verdict. 
He wished to know whether the Judges 
would follow that example; and, if so, 
whether, when they came out of the 
retiring room, they would give their 
reasons ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that the questions 
he is raising are not within the limits of 
the Amendment, which is with regard 
to words spoken, or words in news- 
papers. 

r. LEAMY said, he did not wish to 
travel beyond the Amendment, and the 
subject to which he had been devoting 
his attention he would come to by-and- 
bye. The Amendment before the Com- 
mittee provided that no words spoken at 
a public meeting, and no matter printed 
in a newspaper in Ireland, should be 
held to be evidence in any trial for trea- 
son or treason-felony within the mean- 
ing of this sub-section. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had pointed 
out that recently at the State Trials wit- 
nesses were put forward by the Crown 
to prove words spoken at certain meet- 
ings, which witnesses had had to admit 
that they did not write shorthand, and 
that, as a matter of fact, they had only 
taken down a word here and there. He 
himself had been concerned in a case 
that occurred in the county of London- 
derry a short time ago. A man was 
prosecuted for preaching the ‘ no 
rent’? doctrine. A witness, a police 
constable, appeared, and was sworn; 
and when he (Mr. Leamy) proceeded to 
cross-examine him, he found that the 
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man had not taken down, at the time 
they were uttered, the words which were 
relied on by the Crown to secure a con- 
viction, but that he had gone home, and, 
a considerable time after, proceeded to 
write down the words. But that was 
not all. The witness admitted that he 
had only put down from memory such 
phrases as he thought would be likely 
to be sufficient to enable the Crown to 
secure a conviction. Were they to have 
the same thing carried out under this 
Act? Were they to have speakers pro- 
secuted for what they had said on the 
evidence of men who were not acquainted 
with shorthand, and who did not take 
down the words relied on when they 
were delivered, but put them down from 
memory some time afterwards? That 
was important, when they bore in mind 
the incident which had occurred that 
evening, when the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) was replying to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James). 
The Attorney General had said—‘‘ Oh, 
you took down one sentence, but you 
did not take down the whole of my 
speech. If you had done so, you would 
have found the particular sentence you 
quote would not bear the meaning you 
attach to it.”” But they had found that 
in trials in Ireland particular portions 
of speeches, that it was believed would 
serve the purposes of the Crown, only 
had been taken down. He knew it was 
the boast of their Poet Laureate that 
England was a land 


‘* Where, girt by friends and foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will ;”’ 


but he knew that an Irish Member could 
not address his constituents without find- 
ing himself in the presence of a couple of 
men sent down by Government, to try and 
torture every word. he said into some- 
thing seditious. He should like to see the 
Amendment accepted; but, at the same 
time, he had not much hope of it. 
When a Liberal Government proceeded 
to measures of this kind there was not 
much hope; but, whether this Bill was 
passed or not, so long as he was a Repre- 
sentative of the people, he should always 
ea the thing he thought. He knew 
there would be attempts made to check 
free speech in Ireland, and he knew 
what effect those attempts would have. 
He and his Friends had been trying to 
guide popular sentiment in Ireland, 


Mr. Leamy 
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trying to keep the people out of illegal 
courses and from secret societies, and to 
hold out to them the hope that there 
was a chance that by Constitutional 
agitation they would win back their na- 
tional right. The Irish Members knew 
very well that the English Government 
found it inconvenient to have them here. 
They had been rather troublesome to the 
Liberal Ministry, having prevented that 
Ministry, who had come in with such 
splendid promises of reforms for Eng- 
land, from carrying out their pledges. 
They had compelled the Ministry to pay 
attention to Irish questions, and had 
made them cut a sorry figure in regard 
to their promise of reforms for England. 
The English Government were, there- 
fore, anxious to get rid of them. They 
would find, in the long run, that it would 
be better to deal with extreme partizans 
in that House than with extreme par- 
tizans outside, who now cared very little 
for English Ministers or the British 
Government. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—-Ayes 26; 
Noes 61: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 105.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, that, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), he wished 
to move a portion of the Amendment 
which stood in the name of his hon. 
Friend. His hon. Friend proposed to 
leave out the Sub-Sections B, C, D, and 
E, which specified among the offences to 
be tried—B, murder or manslaughter ; 
C, attempts to kill ; D, aggravated crimes 
of violence against the person; E, ar- 
son, whether by Common Law or by 
Statute. He (Mr. Parnell) would not 
move the whole of this Amendment, but 
would propose simply to leave out from 
Sub-Section B the words ‘“‘ murder or.” 
He did this on the ground which had 
been frequently stated in the course of 
the discussion in Committee, that there 
had been no failure on the part of juries 
to convict, during the last two years, 
where the weight of evidence required 
them to convict. He again respectfully 
asked the right hon. and lcarned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
to state whether, in his opinion, as one 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, there 
had been any failure of justice, with re- 
gard to juries, in the cases of murder 
tried during the year 1881, in each of 
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which it was, no doubt, true that the per- 
sons accused were acquitted. Person- 
ally, he was not aware that any charge 
had been brought. against the juries upon 
ving acted contrary 
to the evidence; and if the Govern- 
ment could not make out a satisfactory 
case, or a more satisfactory case than 
had been made out, in regard to Sub- 
Section A, he should certainly feel him- 
self compelled to put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘ murder or.”’ 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘murder or’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was sorry that he had been unable 
to be in the House that night in the 
earlier part of the discussion ; but he did 
not think that the hon. Member was 
quite justified in stating that he had en- 
deavoured to avoid expressing an opi- 
nion. It was hardly to be expected that 
if juries broke down in cases of less im- 
portance, as far as the penalties awarded 
to them were concerned, than murder, 
they would have succeeded in doing jus- 
tice in cases of murder. If any hon. 
Member would look into the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee of 1881, and ex- 
amine the evidence given by Mr. Bolton 
in July, he would see there a continuous 
series of cases, coming down to the year 
1880, in which the juries had made de- 
fault, not from any misapprehension, 
not from any mistake, and not from any 
inability to weigh the evidence properly, 
but from a determination not to con- 
vict. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the cases 
referred to were murder cases ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was speaking of murder cases, and 
the Committee would find them all men- 
tioned in the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee. He would give one instance. 
It was a case of a murder committed 
with firearms. A portion of the wad- 
ding was found either in the neighbour- 
hood of the scene of the murder, or on 
the person of the murdered man. A 
corresponding piece of wadding, with 
the identical word through which the 
paper had been torn, was found in the 
pocket of the man charged with the 
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offence. The accused was also brought 
in immediate contact with the scene of 
the murder, and yet the jury acquitted 
him. It would be found, on referring 
to the case, that one of the Judges—he 
thought it was Mr. Baron Dowse—ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the jury, and asked 
them if there had not been some mistake 
on their part. It would also be found 
in another case that Judge Lawson ex- 

ressed similar astonishment, and also 

r. Justice Fitzgerald. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
mean Baron Fitzgerald? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
no; he had referred to Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, who was a different person. It 
seemed to be an extraordinary thing 
that there should be two persons who 
did not possess the same identity. There 
had also been a lamentable miscarriage 
of justice since he had been in Office ; 
but he would not refer to it more in de- 
tail. Probably hon. Members would 
understand why he exercised a reserve 
in the matter. It was a most lament- 
able case. 

Mr. PARNELL asked what the case 
was ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he would tell the hon. Member if he 
would put the question to him out of 
the House; but he could assure him 
that the results in the case he had in his 
mind had been most lamentable. He 
would, however, give the Committee one 
instance, and one only, of a case which 
had occurred since he had been in Office, 
and from that case he would ask the 
Committee to draw an inference whether 
it was possible to get juries to deliver a 
verdict in accordance with the weight 
of evidence or not. It was a case of 
public interest, tried at the Kerry Spring 
Assizes. The Judge who presided was 
Mr. Justice Barry. It was a case of 
posting a threatening notice. Two con- 
stables, who were watching behind a 
ditch, saw a man approach a Roman 
Catholic church, and put a threatening 
notice on one of the piers. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that a threaten- 
ing notice was not murder. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the hon. Member for the City of Oork 
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was too hasty. Murder followed upon 
this transaction. One of the constables 
jumped across the ditch, and the instant 
the man charged with the offence heard 
a rustle behind him he pulled the notice 
down and ran away. Both constables 
followed him. The man apparently 
thought that if he tore the notice and 
threw it down the constables would pro- 
bably stop to pick it up. He therefore 
threw it down ; but, instead of stopping 
to pick it up, the first constable who was 
in pursuit of him followed him up, and 
caught him. The second constable, who 
was following behind, picked up the 
torn notice, which was put together and 
produced in Court. The indictment was 
read. The jury were properly empan- 
nelled ; the Judge was fully competent 
to try the case ; the evidence was clear ; 
the man was taken red-handed, and yet 
the foreman of the jury, after the case 
had been heard, and the jury had re- 
tired, came back and informed the Judge 
that one of the jurors had stated that if 
they sat for six weeks he would never 
consent to a conviction in the case. The 
Judge discharged the jury. The fore- 
man who made the statement was Mr. 
Herbert, and a few days afterwards Mr. 
Herbert was murdered. He might men- 
tion another case. A friend of his, when 
at the last Spring Assizes, had a son, an 
only child, who was summoned to serve 
on the jury. The father got a friendly 
warning that if he allowed his son to 
serve on the jury, and a certain particu- 
lar case came before him, and there was 
a conviction, he would inevitably be put 
out of the way. His friend thought it 
his duty to compel his son, even if ap- 
prehensive of danger, to discharge his 
duty as a citizen; but he was strongly 
advised, against his own judgment, not 
to risk his son’s life. He (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) thought he had 
quoted enough to show that jurors were 
acting from terror, and that they could 
not be relied upon. He might put ina 
statement contained in a confidential re- 
port made to him, in reference to the 
present year 1882, by one of his own 
officials. The official said—‘‘In my 
judgment ——”’ 

Mr. BIGGAR: Who is the official ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was not going to state. He had 
already said that this was a confidential 
report made to him by an official, and he 
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gave it on his responsibility as Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. The official 
said— 

“In my judgment, trial by jury in its present 
condition, instead of being a protection to inno- 
cence, operates as a protection to the guilty.” 


Mr. HEALY: What do the Judges 


say? 

Mr. BIGGAR: Is the official Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had already informed the Committee 
that he could not give the name of the 
meson who made this statement, and the 

ommittee would well understand the 
reasons for the refusal. He thought he 
had adduced sufficient to show that it 
was impossible, in the present circum- 
stances and condition of Ireland, to ob- 
tain a fair and impartial trial by jury in 
agrarian cases. It would be impossible 
for him to accept the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Com- 
mittee had now received a sample of the 
kind of cases which the Government 
had trumped up against Irish juries. 
Hon. Members who heard the statement 
were perfectly well able to judge of the 
accuracy of the description given by the 
right hon. and learned eatbitedi: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
read an anonymous scrap of paper from 
some subordinate person, probably Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd or Major Bond. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
said it came from an official who is 
responsible to me, which no magis- 
trate is. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he did not 
know that the fact of the man being re- 
sponsible to the Attorney General for 
Ireland made the responsibility one whit 
more important than if it was a respon- 
sibility to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Of course, he was well aware 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
had a sufficiently high idea of the im- 
portance of his functions ; but he begged 
to assure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that that anonymous scrap 
of paper from the official who was re- 
sponsible to him possessed very little 
value at all. The man who wrote it 
knew very well that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could dismiss or pro- 
mote him, according to the sort of evi- 
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dence he was able to produce. The kind 
of gece f which this subordinate 
official enjoyed appeared to be inde- 
scribable, and there he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
would leave it. Then they had another 
story that was almost anonymous—the 
story of some person who, having found 
a scrap of paper in the pocket of a man 
accused of an offence, which corre- 
sponded with another scrap of paper that 
was brought into immediate connection 
with the instrument of death, and be- 
cause the jury did not put these two 
pieces of paper together, and jump at 
once to the conclusion that the man who 
possessed one piece must have fired the 
fatal shot, the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland was ex- 
cessively indignant with the jury for not 
having hanged the accused man. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman made 
an attempt to connect the torn scrap of 
paper found in the possession of the 
accused with the other scrap of paper 
which had been used as wadding ; and, 
therefore, according to the opinion of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, any 
man who intended to become an assassin 
in future had only to contrive to get in his 
a a scrap of paper torn from a 
etter, or from a book belonging to 
another person, in order to make it ne- 
cessary for an intelligent jury to declare 
that the person who possessed the cor- 
responding scrap must have been the 
actual assassin. He really thought that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had afforded a useful illustration of the 
methods by which the Law Officers of 
the Crown in Ireland arrived at conclu- 
sions. But this was not all. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman told another 
anonymous story, and a very delicate 
story, judging from the reluctance of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
enter into any details in regard to it; 
and these were the only cases given by 
the Government to justify the abolition 
of trial by jury in the case of persons 
charged with murder. He (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) ventured to think that every man 
accused of murder had a right to have a 
fair trial for his life; and if he had not 
a fair trial, and was sentenced to death 
without a fair trial, then the men who 
condemned him to death were murderers, 
and he would make no exception, whe- 
ther they were official persons or not. 
He contended that the Committee had 
received no evidence whatever from the 
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Government, and they were not going to 
receive evidence of a single case in 
which a jury had been discharged, or in 
which a jury had acquitted a man 
charged with murder, where they ought 
to have agreed upon a_ conviction. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”} Hon. Members who said 
‘‘Oh!” were quite as ignorant in the 
matter as the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. There was simply a dead set 
being made against the jury system in 
Ireland for English Party purposes. 
That was the real explanation of the 
proposals contained in this Bill. They 
were asked to abolish trial by jury in 
Ireland, because it had occasionally 
happened in that country that a jury 
returned a verdict of acquittal. But 
did not the same thing constantly happen 
in England, and constables accuse the 
wrong person in default of finding out 
the right one? It was of fundamental 
importance in the Constabulary mind 
that somebody ought to be accused. 
Somebody, therefore, was accused, and 
because 12 men were unable to consider 
that the evidence which had satisfied the 
mind of Policeman X, who was ambi- 
tious for promotion, was not sufficient to 
convince them of the guilt of the man, 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland at once proposed 
that trial by jury in all accusations for 
murder should be abolished in Ireland. 
There had not been an attempt made in 
the discussion which had taken place 
that evening, on any part of the clause 
or of the sub-sections, to prove in any 
case in which the jury had disagreed 
that the evidence was conclusive, and 
that the jury did not disagree for good 
reasons. Not a single attempt of this 
kind had been made. On the contrary, 
they were told that the fact that murders 
took place in Ireland, or that treason 
was committed, formed a sufficient rea- 
son for abolishing trial by jury. Mur- 
ders took place in England. [Mr. 
Heaty: No.] Yes—dastardly murders. 
Mr. Hearty: No, no.] He could assure 

is hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford that murders did take place in 
England ; and it was, further, a fact that 
dastardly murders took place in Eng- 
land, and that a large number of those 
murders went unpunished. [Mr. Hzaty : 
Oh dear no.] A very large number 
went unpunished ; but he did not think 
there was the slightest likelihood of 
Her Majesty’s Government introducing 
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a Bill for the abolition of trial by jury 
in England. If they did, he was afraid 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be in a sad minority at the next General 
Election. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] A staunch 
Ministerialist who sat behind the Libe- 
rator of Bulgaria applauded that state- 
ment. Judging from the applause of 
that Ministerialist, perhaps one of the 
grounds on which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would go to the electors at 
the next General Election was that they 
had abolished trial by jury in Ireland. 
Did not the Government see the lesson 
they were teaching in insisting upon 
this monstrous proposal, by declaring 
that juries in Ireland declined to give 
their verdicts according to the evidence 
placed before them, by justifying upon 
that ground the abolition of trial by 
jury, and by endeavouring to make out 
that the abolition of trial by jury was 
necessary for the detection of crime in 
Ireland? Nota single word had been 
uttered by the Government, or by a sup- 
porter of the Government policy, to 
show that this Bill would promote the 
detection of crime; and by asserting that 
trial by jury, one of the fundamental 
Constitutional principles of civilized so- 
ciety, ought to be abolished in Ireland, 
they were teaching the horrible lesson 
that, unless future Governments were 
encouraged to bring in similar Bills, 
there would be a failure in the detection 
and punishment of crime. That was 
the lesson which the English Govern- 
ment were seeking to teach the Irish 
people; and, by so doing, they were 
driving the Irish people into a course 
which would render the detection and 
a a of crime extremely difficult. 

he Ministerialists applauded the policy 
of the Government. They considered that 
it was likely to obtain for the Liberal 
Party a majority at the next General 
Election ; and there had been an attempt 
to defend it on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who, however, 
was not present during the previous 
discussion, because his views, in giving 
an exposition of the law, would have 
inconveniently clashed with the views 
laid down by his English Brother. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
now, fortunately, present in order to 
afford to the House a complete and 
satisfactory exposition of the unreason 
on which Her Majesty’s Government 
was conducted in Ireland. 


Hr. O Donnell 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
had no desire to find fault with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland for the 
manner in which he performed, with as 
much courtesy as possible, his somewhat 
difficult duties in that House; but he 
thought that the last speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was singu- 
larly unfortunate. The speech was made 
to provethat there were sufficient grounds 
for exempting trials for murder from the 
ordinary law which prevailed in England 
and Ireland. They were bound to sup- 
pose that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was in possession of sufficient rea- 
sons for taking up that position, and 
they had expected that he would have 
brought them forward in order to justify 
the course the Government had taken. 
But what was the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman? In order 
to induce the Committee to agree to this 
extraordinary and exceptional course, in 
the first place, he read to the Committee 
three or four words from some anonymous 
correspondent, whose name he declined 
to give, and who had informed him 
that, in his judgment, trial by jury in 
its present condition, instead of being 
a protection to the innocent, operated as 
a protection to the guilty. The Com- 
mittee had no means of judging what 
amount of weight or authority was to 
be attached to this declaration of opi- 
nion, and they had no means of testing 
the accuracy of the statement made. 
What other means had the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman taken in order 
to induce the Legislature to adopt the 
extraordinary course proposed to them 
by Her Majesty’s Government? He 
gave the Committee another example— 
the example which had been referred to 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell)—the case of a 
man who was not convicted of murder 
by the jury after they had heard the 
whole of the evidence. Now, in that 
case the only evidence against the man 
who was charged with murder was that 
he had in his possession a portion of 
the piece of paper which was subse- 
quently discovered to be part of another 
es that was found wrapped round the 

ullet that killed the murdered man. 
That evidence amounted to this. If one 
were out in the country walking along 
the road-side, and were to tear a piece 
of paper in two, throw one part away 
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and put the other piece in his pocket, 
and the corresponding piece was sub- 
sequently used as wadding, and was 
found in a murdered body, then the 
jury ought to find him guilty of the 
murder. He would appeal to any 
hon. Member of the House whether, 
if he had been upon the jury, he 
would for one moment have listened to 
the idea of convicting a man of murder 
on trumpery evidence like this? It was 
no evidence at all; and if there were 
other evidence of a stronger character, 
why was it not brought forward, or 
why were the Committee not informed 
of it? Yet this case was given to the 
Committee as an excuse for the kind of 
legislation the Government were now in- 
troducing. Hon. Members who opposed 
this Bill were placed at a great disad- 
vantage. The assumption against them 
appeared to be that by their opposing the 
Government they were endeavouring to 
screen outrage. They were doing no- 
thing of the kind. They were only in- 
sisting that the law, as it at present 
stood—the law both in England and 
Ireland—was sufficient for the convic- 
tion of crime, if proper evidence were 
only produced. What they said was 
this. If the Government did not give 
sufficient evidence, but simply wanted 
to strengthen their own hands by estab- 
lishing a tribunal which would con- 
vict, without regard to the evidence, 
any person accused of murder, they 
had no right to ask the House to 
assist them until they had established 
an overwhelming case. He said, there- 
fore, that if the Government had any 
stronger reasons to give in support of 
their position than those which had been 
already brought forward, they ought 
to be produced at once. As far as the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was concerned, it contained no rea- 
son and no evidence whatever to justify 
the proposals contained in the clause. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he had puta 
question to the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland in the hope 
that he might have been saved the 
necessity of putting the Committee to the 
trouble of a division. He had asked 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
if he could give the Committee any in- 
stance, during the two years of the agi- 
tation of the Land League coincident 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man’s tenure of Office, in which, in his 
opinion, a jury had given a verdict 
against the weight of evidence in a case 
of murder. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said there was one occasion 
on which this had occurred; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not think it proper to inform the House 
what that case was. He (Mr. Parnell) 
was, therefore, not able to identify it, or 
examine the basis of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s conclusions. At 
the same time, he had no doubt that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
acted with proper regard to his duty in 
not stating the evidence to the House. 
Now, he (Mr. Parnell) had followed the 
list of cases sent to trial for murder, and 
had read the evidence attentively ; and 
his impression was that in no case in 
which persons were made amenable to 
the law since the land movement came 
into operation had there been a failure 
on the part of the jury to convict where 
proper and suitable evidence had been 
given. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman attempted to controvert his 
(Mr. Parnell’s) views by referring him 
to what he called a long list of failures 
on the part of juries to convict, which 
was contained in the evidence given by 
Mr. Bolton, the Crown Solicitor for the 
County of Tipperary, before the Lords’ 
Committee of last year. When he (Mr. 
Parnell) asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman if these were cases 
of murder, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said “‘ yes,”’ with a great deal 
of emphasis. Now, he (Mr. Parnell) had 
had an opportunity of going over all 
these cases since the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded to them; 
and he found, in Mr. Bolton’s long list 
of cases, that there were only three of 
murder extending over the period from 
1854 to 1880. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had not referred to those dates. All 
he had referred to was the number of 
cases which had occurred between 1875 
and the present date. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had mis- 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and it was possible he might 
have made a mistake, as he had not had 
an opportunity of examining the evi- 
dence of Mr. Bolton as carefully as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had. 
He, therefore, accepted the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman’s correction of 
the dates. But, at all events, the 
figures he had referred to included the 
period of the years from 1875 to 1880, 
with the result he had already men- 
tioned. These dates would not include 
the period which he was dealing with, 
of the Land League agitation. He 
must remind the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the late Government 
were in Office during most of that 
period ; but they never thought it neces- 
sary to base upon that failure of juries 
to convict a demand for the abolition of 
trial by jury in murder cases. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had only 

iven one instance of failure to convict 
in a case of murder to justify the Go- 
vernment in the proposals they now 
made. He wished to show the sort of 
evidence that was given before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in sub- 
stantiation of the charge made against 
juries in the county of Tipperary of re- 
fusing to convict. That was one of the 
cases of murder to which he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
ferred. It would be found mentioned 
in Question 3,848 of the Evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee. The charge pre- 
ferred was that of firing at a man with 
intent to kill. The firearm used was a 
pistol. The pistol was loaded when 
found on the person of the man who 
was accused of the offence. It was 
loaded with what were called slugs cut 
from a piece of sheet-lead, and in the 
house of the accused person a piece of 
lead of the same description was dis- 
covered. But anyone who knew any- 
thing of sheet-lead knew that it was 
always the same. In the particular case 
mentioned by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on the charge being drawn 
from the pistol, the wadding was found 
to consist of a piece of Zhe Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, a newspaper which persons 
were in the habit of borrowing from a 
magistrate who lived in the neighbour- 
hood; and in the pocket of the person 
charged with the offence a piece of the 
same newspaper was found. The con- 
tention raised by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, that because a 
person had in his possession a piece of 
Lhe Dublin Mail newspaper, and because 
a certain firearm was found to have been 
loaded with a piece of the same news- 
paper, therefore a jury of the county of 
Tipperary failed to do their duty in 
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acquitting the aceused upon this ex- 
tremely doubtful circumstantial evidence. 
He must say that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not made out a 
case. He had only been able to give 
the Committee one instance of the failure 
of a jury to convict in a case of murder. 
The same remark would apply to the 
three other instances which were given 
on the testimony of Mr. Bolton. Under 
these circumstances, with very great re- 
luctance, he should feel obliged to take 
the sense of the Committee upon the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he quite 
understood the object of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and their objection to allow 
sentence of death to be passed against 
their countrymen without the verdict of 
a jury; but it seemed to him that, in in- 
sisting on this Amendment, they were 
somewhat weakening their case in re- 
gard to treason and treason - felony, 
which remained in the category of of- 
fences to be dealt with by the Special 
Commission Court ; but which, he hoped, 
would be reconsidered when the Bill 
came up upon the Report. The great 
argument in favour of treason and trea- 
son-felony being excluded was that they 
were political crimes, while all the others 
were personal crimes; and it seemed to 
him that his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would 
gain his object better if he were to in- 
troduce the Amendment on Section 22, 
Sub-Section 2, which gave the Court its 
powers and jurisdiction. If he intro- 
duced there an Amendment not allowing 
the Court to pass sentence of death, his 
hon. Friend would gain all he desired to 
obtain by the Amendment which he now 
submitted. He threw out this sugges- 
tion because he thought that a good 
many hon. Members, who would not vote 
with his hon. Friend on this Amend- 
ment, would vote with him on a similar 
Amendment on Clause 22, because they 
were altogether opposed to the infliction 
of sentences of death; and, in order to 
be consistent, they would feel bound to 
support the hon. Member. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he had 
attempted to make a careful analysis of 
the case referred to by his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland. It was the case of a man who 
was brought to trial for firing with in- 
tent to murder, and it was one in which 
a portion of the newspaper was found 
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on the person of the accused from which 
another piece used for wadding had been 
cut. Now, this was pretty strong evi- 
dence ; but it was only a portion of the 
confirmatory evidence. There had been 
a large body of evidence, in addition to 
this fact, given against the man who was 
upon his trial. 

Mr. HEALY asked what the number 
of the question was in the Evidence be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was un- 
able to say off-hand. But he felt that 
this was not a case which was to be 
argued on special grounds. He hada 
general list of crimes committed against 
the person, crimes which, if successful, 
would have been punished with death, 
and crimes which, when unsuccessful, 
were of the same guilt. In the case of 
murder, there were, in the year 1881, 17 
murders reported. Of these, in four 
cases the persons suspected were brought 
to trial; but they were all acquitted. 
He would take next the case of firing at 
the person. There were 66 of these 
cases reported. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that the 
arguments had been confined to cases of 
murder. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said,? that these 
were cases of attempted murder; and 
he wished to take murder and attempted 
murder together. There were 66 cases 
of firing at the person reported. In 20 
of these cases the persons accused were 
brought to trial; 16 were acquitted and 
4 were convicted. Of firing into dwell- 
ings there were 144 cases; 14 accused 
persons were brought to trial, and of 
these 11 were acquitted and 3 were 
convicted. That was to say, that of 
cases in which murder was either at- 
tempted or committed 38 were brought 
to trial, 31 were acquitted, and 7 were 
convicted; but in none of the cases of 
murder—the 17 murders committed in 
1881—was a single person punished. 
Ten agrarian murders had been com- 
mitted in the first five months of the 
present year; so that, in a year and a- 
half, there had been 27 agrarian mur- 
ders in regard to which no person, as 
yet, had received the slightest punisk- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted a very vital por- 
tion of his statement. He had told the 
Committee that in the year 1881 there 
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were 17 murders, and that this year 
there had been 10 more, making 27 in 
all, who had gone unpunished. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
in how many of these cases the mur- 
derers were caught ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Forty of them 
were tried. 

Mr. HEALY said, that in four out of 
27 there were trials. He would ask if 
these facts were sufficient to justify the 
House of Commons in consenting to the 
abolition of trial by jury? The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland said that there was one case 
which he could not mention to the 
House. He would ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman if it was a case 
in which a lady was tried ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): No. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whether 
it was an agrarian case at all? The 
whole claim of the Government was that 
these were agrarian cases, and that in 
regard to them sympathy existed be- 
tween the people and the persons by 
whom they were committed. If it were 
not a case of an agrarian crime, it would 
not be a case in point at all; but, as the 
Bill now stood, cases which were not of 
an agrarian character would come within 
its provisions. A man accused of horse- 
stealing would not be tried under the 
Act; and were they going to tell Irish 
jurors that they were fit to try horse- 
stealing cases, but not murders? He 
should certainly move to insert horse- 
stealing and pocket - picking. Why 
should not the duty of trying these cases 
be thrown upon the Judges as well as 
that of trying those which were specified 
in the clause? He should certainly move 
to insert these offences, believing that, 
in that case, he would get the Govern- 
ment on the hip. The Government told 
them that it was not altogether agrarian 
sympathy that was concerned in the 
matter. They were told yesterday, when 
his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Par- 
nell) moved to insert that the offences 
dealt with should be agrarian offences, 
that it was not agrarian offences simply 
the clause was intended to deal with. If 
that were so, what was the class of 
offences they proposed to deal with? 
Was it horse-stealing? If not, they had 
better abolish trial by jury in Ireland 
altogether. Why should a man be put 
to the trouble of attending the Assizes, 
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and leaving his work, under penalty of 
a fine, for the purpose of trying persons 
for horse-stealing, robbery, and plun- 
dering, when the same man was not 
to be trusted with any higher class of 
offences? He wished to get at the 
exact meaning of the Government. It 
was said that they could not distinguish 
between agrarian crime and ordinary 
crime. That was the statement of the 
Home Secretary yesterday ; and it showed 
that the Home Secretary did not under- 
stand his own Bill; because, in examining 
the clauses of the Bill, he found there 
was a provision that the Lord Lieutenant 
was to give compensation in cases where 
the offences committed were supposed to 
be of an agrarian character. The Lord 
Lieutenant was to be the judge in that 
case ; and yet the Home Secretary said— 
‘‘How are you to judge whether the 
offence is of an agrarian character or 
not?” If the Home Secretary was 
correct, how was the Lord Lieutenant 
to judge? From first to last, the 
statements they had had with regard 
to the Bill were of a most flimsy cha- 
racter, and he should move to leave out 
every one of these sub-sections. So far 
the Government had given them no facts, 
and he insisted upon having facts, or, at 
any rate, upon exposing the intentions 
of the Government. The Committee were 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary that there had been 
27 murders in the course of the last 18 
months, and there had not been one 
punished. His (Mr. Healy’s) answer to 
that was in the words of the old proverb 
—‘‘ First catch your hare.” Let the Go- 
vernment first catch their murderers and 
put somebody before the jury before 
they asked them to dispense with trial 
by jury altogether. He wanted to know 
what percentage of men had been put 
upon their trial, and what percentage had 
been acquitted? If there had been 27 
murders committed in Ireland, and all 
of them had gone unpunished, all he had 
to say was that it was a great disgrace to 
Her Majesty’s Government. How could 
they expect to maintain law and order 
when their police were so bad? Did 
they expect that the Judges would be 
able to do better for them ? He ventured 
to say that they would not; and, for his 
part, he objected to a jury of three 
udges. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had made a most extraordinary 
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statement. He had stated that Mr. 
Herbert was shot because he was 
foreman of a jury in the county of 
Kerry, which acquitted or was dis- 
charged because a member of the jury 
refused to consent to a verdict of convic- 
tion. He wished to know if there were 
no other persons on the jury who stood 
out? The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General, if he had been a Judge 
on that occasion, would, no doubt, have 
said that no person had a right to expose 
the secrets of the jury-box; and yet the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not ashamed to come before the House of 
Commons and expose those secrets. But 
if that fate befell Mr. Herbert because 
he would not consent to an acquittal in 
a case of posting a threatening notice, 
what would be the fate of three Judges 
who convicted a man of murder? The 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was that the people of Ire- 
land were so bloody-minded that in a 
case of posting a threatening notice they 
shot the foreman of the jury because he 
refused to acquit the accused person. 
Now, supposing it was a case of convic- 
tion and murder before three Judges, 
what inference could they draw? He 
told the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that he was pursuing a very dan- 
gerous path. He was telling the people 
of Ireland that they were so bloodthirsty 
that they shot Mr. Herbert because he 
refused to acquit for sending a threaten- 
ing notice; and on that particular sub- 
head they were dealing with crimes 
which would require the hanging of a 
man, not on the verdict of i2 men who 
would be the peers of the accused, but 
of three men who, in all probability, 
would be partizans of thc Government. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that Mr. Herbert was shot because 
he refused to acquit in the case of post- 
ing a threatening notice. He (Mr. 
Healy) invited the House to consider, by 
a parity of reasoning, what would pro- 
bably be the fate of the Judges who re- 
fused to acquit in a case of murder tried 
under the provisions of this Bill? What 
would be the inference that would be 
drawn in Ireland he left the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to explain. Per- 
sonally, he thought it was a disgraceful 
charge to make against the people of Ire- 
land, that they were ready to shoot a man 
because he refused to acquit a prisoner on 
a charge of posting a threatening notice, 
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especially where, seeing there was a dis- 
agreement, no one was punished, and 
no vindictive feelings could have been 
aroused. Such an accusation ought not to 
be made, and he regretted that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
it. Nobody knew better than the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that Mr. 
Herbert had various other reputations 
besides the reputation he had acquired 
as a juryman. They would remember 
a calm-minded English journal making 
the remark that Mr. Herbert ought to 
be dismissed from the Bench for advising 
that the people should be “‘ skivered,”’ 
and that buckshot ought to be distri- 
buted amongst the people. The verdict 
of The Spectator was that the man who 
could make a recommendation like that 
was not fit to be a magistrate intrusted 
with the administration of justice. He 
(Mr. Healy) thought that he had now 
dealt with all the statements of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He came 
next to the document the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had read—a confi- 
dential document from some subordinate 
official. It was a wonderful thing that 
they never got these confidential docu- 
ments published unless to suit the con- 
venience of the Government. Whenever 
the Irish Members applied for the pub- 
lication of a confidential document they 
were told that the document was confi- 
dential, and therefore it could not be 
given. By an extraordinarily fortuitous 
concurrence of events, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman happened to have 
the faithful subordinate in Ireland; and 
just at the proper moment he was able 
to produce this remarkable document 
and flourish it before the Committee 
with an air of mystery and triumph. 
Now, let him tell the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that that argument 
would not wash; it was a great deal too 
thin. They all knew that these confi- 
dential officials were in receipt of certain 
salaries from the Government; that the 
Government were about to abolish trial 
by jury in Ireland; and that these sub- 
ordinates were only too anxious to earn 
their salaries. He thought that the 
feeling of the people of Ireland had just 
as much right to be considered as the 
statement of any confidential subordinate 
of the right hon. and learged Gentle- 
man, or of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himselfj; and, therefore, unless 
distinct facts were placed before the 
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Committee as to the number of persons 
who had been brought to trial, and the 
percentages of those acquitted, he should 
certainly challenge a division on every 
one of these sub-heads. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he desired to 
correct a misapprehension which he con- 
sidered had been conveyed by the words 
used by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland. He un- 
derstood the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to state that the entire principle 
which this clause proposed to enact had 
been sanctioned by the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Jury Act. Now, if that was the impres- 
sion sought to be conveyed, he chal- 
lenged the accuracy of that statement. 
No such conclusions had been adopted 
by that Committee, or, indeed, by any 
of their Lordships who sat on that Com- 
mittee. It was true that a majority on 
that Committee did recommend the abo- 
lition of trial by jury to a limited extent. 
But that recommendation was opposed 
by Lords Spencer and Carlingford. The 
result of the evidence was not as had 
been stated. It was fairly summarized 
in the Report of the Committee —namely, 
that, as far as murder generally was con- 
cerned, there had been no failure of jus- 
tice in Ireland. In regard to murders 
arising out of agrarian cases, he admitted 
that the Committee of the House of Lords 
came to a very different conclusion. What 
were they asked to do under the present 
Bill? Under this Bill, in every case of 
murder, whether agrarian or otherwise, 
they were asked to transfer the juris- 
diction hitherto vested in a jury to three 
Judges alone. That proposal was not 
merely not in accordance with the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Jury Act, but, as it appeared to 
him, it was entirely contrary to that Re- 
port. Their Lordships had, in their 
summary of the evidence to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, carefully and 
pointedly called attention to the fact that 
the alleged misconduct on the part of the 
juries was, in the opinion of most of the 
witnesses, limited to cases in which the 
evidence came under a certain well-de- 
fined category, such as disputes as to the 
occupation of the land, crimes arising out 
of political or religious antagonism, and 
aggravated assaults. Then, as to the 
recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, what were those recommenda- 
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tions? Were they to suspend trial by jury 
altogether in the case of murder? Far 
from it. They made no such recom- 
mendation at all. Their recommendation 
was utterly different. They stated— 

“Under these circumstances, it will be for 
Her Majesty’s Government to determine whether 
trial by jury should not, for a limited time, 
within a limited area, and in regard to crimes of 
a well-defined character, be replaced by some 
form of trial less liable to abuse.” 


The crimes of a well-defined character, 
of which their Lordships spoke, were 
limited to that class of crime which bore 
relation to the three categories he had 
pointed out. In the general and sweep- 
ing character of the provisions proposed 
to be enacted under the Bill, the Go- 
vernment were proceeding, not in accord- 
ance with, but, as he respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Committee, entirely con- 
trary to, the distinct suggestion made by 
the Lords’ Committee. But, in addition 
to that, he was not going to weary the 
Committee by going through all the 
evidence, or contesting the accuracy of 
the summary to which he had already 
referred; but he must, in fairness, ob- 
serve that anyone reading the evidence 
would see that many witnesses of great 
experience and knowledge considered 
any interference with the jury system 
uncalled for, and not required. As, for 
instance, Mr. Corcoran, the Clerk of the 
Crown for Queen’s County, whose evidence 
would be found in the Report, stated that 
there had been no failure of justicein cases 
of murder in that county since the passing 
of Lord O’Hagan’s Act. Then, again, 
Mr. Constantine Molloy, a barrister of 
considerable position and practice, both 
in the defence of criminals and prosecu- 
tions on behalf of the Crown, when asked 
a question by their Lordships as to 
whether there had been any very general 
failure of justice in respect to these 
murder cases, stated that he did not 
think there kad been. He pointed out 
several cases in which there appeared to 
him to have not been complete justice 
done; but he added that, as they all 
knew, cases of this character occurred 
not only in Ireland, but in England. He 
(Mr. Martin) admitted that the evidence 
of Mr. Bolton, the Crown Solicitor for the 
County of Tipperary, alluded to by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, was very 
strong; but on reading the instances 
he gave, not much weight was, he 
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conceived, to be attached to his testi- 
mony, especially when confronted with 
that of the two gentlemen he had men- 
tioned. It was also met by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Cecil Moore, who had been 
for a long time a practising solicitor, 
and who, to his knowledge, was a gen- 
tleman of ability and sound opinion. 
Mr. Moore did not think there had been 
any such failure. The proposal now made 
to the Committee was not to confine the 
clause to the category of offences speci- 
fied by the Lords’ Committee, but in 
every case of murder to take away from 
juries the jurisdiction they had heretofore 
possessed of pronouncing a verdict of 
‘“‘Guilty”’ or ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and of avert- 
ing the power in a tribunal composed of 
three Judges. He thought that, in the 
course they were taking, the Government 
were proceeding, not merely with haste 
and precipitation, but even with injustice 
towards the great body of the people of 
Ireland. If there had been a failure such 
as that which had been described, it would 
be more appropriately met by the mode 
suggested by the Lords’ Committee— 
namely, to establish another tribunal for 
dealing with the specified classes of cases 
in which it was ascertained that justice 
could not be obtained. He thought it 
would be much more reasonable and 
much more just, on the part of the Com- 
mittee, if the jury system of Ireland were 
defective, to apply at once a remedy for 
the defects which existed in the system, 
instead of proposing the unconstitutional 
and exceptional modes proposed in the 
present Bill. He thought the Govern- 
ment were adopting what was really a 
wrong mode of arriving at that which 
every right-thinking man in Ireland was 
anxious to arrive at— namely, perfect 
security that crime should not go un- 
punished. The principle contained in 
the clause would aggravate and intensify 
the very mischief they wanted to remove. 
The mischief, unfortunately, in Ireland 
was that evidence was not forthcoming. 
And what were the Government doing? 
They were establishing an unpopular 
tribunal — one which had been con- 
demned by the members who were to 
act. The tribunal would be discredited 
by, and held in odium by, the people. 
It would not command popular sym- 
pathy, and would wholly fail in the ob- 
ject the framers of the measure had 
in view. So far from inducing wit- 
nesses to come forward, they would 
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prevent them coming forward to give 
evidence. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could understand the objection of the 
Irish Members to abolish trial by jury, 
although he did not agree with them. 
He could understand their desire to 
limit the new tribunal to the trial of 
agrarian offences; but that proposal had 
already been discussed and decided. He 
could also understand the views of hon. 
Members opposite in regard to the ex- 
emption of the crime of treason and 
treason-felony from the Bill, and he had 
voted against the proposal to exempt 
those crimes with somereluctance; but he 
could not understand the proposal to ex- 
empt murder from the clause, when it was 
well known that murder was the typical 
instance of the offences which had been 
committed with absolute impunity in Ire- 
land. It was patent to everyone who 
had studied the history of Ireland during 
the last few years that murder was a 
crime which was now-a-days committed 
with absolute and positive impunity. 
There might be a few cases in which a 
murder which was not of a political or 
an agrarian character had been detected, 
and the murderers had been brought to 
justice; but when an agrarian or a 
political murder was committed in Ire- 
land, for several years past it had gone 
unpunished. He was quite free to con- 
fess that the first and primary difficulty 
in regard to the punishment of these 
crimes was that the murderers had not 
been apprehended, and that evidence had 
not been broughtagainst them; but,atthe 
same time, it must be borne in mind that 
if at any time persons charged with mur- 
der were brought to trial, they must have 
a tribunal free to deal with them with- 
out fear and without prejudice. If there 
was any case in which the new tribunal 
should be allowed, it was that of murder 
in the present circumstances of Ireland. 
Hon. Members opposite had conducted 
the discussion upon this Bill, so far, with 
great fairness and moderation. Nothing 
could be more moderate or more reason- 
able than many of the arguments put 
forward by hon. Members opposite; but 
he must appeal to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) whether, 
having, so far, acted fairly on this sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, having spoken 
resolutely in defence of the rights of the 
Irish people, it was worth his while to 
continue the discussion with respect to 
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this particular Amendment—an Amend- 
ment which had objectionable features 
beyond all others? The hon. Member 
would certainly not be supported on a 
division except by very few Members, 
and was not likely to receive any sup- 
port at all from the Liberal side of the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had not de- 
sired to continue the discussion, and if 
it had not been for the appearance of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) in the arena, the 
Committee would probably have been 
going through the division at that mo- 
ment. The speech of the hon. Member 
exemplified the waste of time he depre- 
cated, and which so frequently arose in 
that House in consequence of certain 
hon. Members, who were in the habit of 
remaining out of the House when an 
Amendment wasunderdiscussion, coming 
in at the very close of the discussion, 
and giving their opinions upon the mat- 
ter without having heard the reasons 
why the Amendment had been brought 
forward. He did not propose to state 
all the reasons which had induced him 
to make this proposition; and, in refusing 
to do so, he hoped the hon. Member 
would acquit him of any desire to be 
discourteous. He thought, however, that 
before the hon. Gentleman came into 
the House, he (Mr. Parnell) had made 
out a very strong case—a very convincing 
case, and a case which had not been 
answered in the slightest degree by any 
Member of the Government—against this 
portion of this particular sub-section. 
He thought they had made out an 
equally strong case with regard to con- 
victions for murder as they had with re- 
gard to convictions for treason. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 133; 
Noes 22: Majority 111.—(Div. List, 
No. 106.) 


Mr. HEALY said, before the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) 
moved the Amendment standing in his 
name, he wished to propose the omission 
of the words “‘ attempt to kill” in Sub- 
Section (C). The Government must be 
aware that Irish Members required some 
figures and particulars to show the 
necessity for including in this clause, 
which was do away with the right of 
trial by jury, the various offences speci- 
fied in the Sub-Sections 0, D, E, and F. 
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Irish Members were certainly not inclined 
to allow the Government to pass the Bill 
without challenge ; and if the particulars 
asked for were not forthcoming the only 
conclusion at which they could arrive 
was that the Government had come be- 
fore the House of Commons to ask for 
this Act without any reasons to justify 
it. In the first place, he wished to know 
how many attempts to kill there had 
been in the last two years; the number 
of convictions, the number of disagree- 
ments, the number of persons caught, 
and the number brought to trial? None 
of these particulars had been given, not- 
withstanding that the Bill stated with 
regard to all the offences named that 
trial by jury in Ireland had failed. Irish 
Members denied the truth of the pro- 
position that trial by jury had failed ; 
and, moreover, they did not admit that 
the tribunal to be erected was an im- 
partial tribunal. In short, they traversed 
every one of the Government statements. 
They were now upon a most important 
portion of the measure, and he appealed 
to Her Majesty’s Government to supply 
the information to which they were justly 
entitled before further progress was 
made. If the answer to that appeal 
were satisfactory, he should not feel it 
his duty to press the Committee to a 
division; but, in the meantime, he begged 
to move the omission of Sub-Section (C). 


Prevention of Crime 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, leave out the words ‘attempt to 
kill.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had argued with great 
foree against the inclusion of treason 
and treason-felony in this Bill. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
omission of the sub-section relating to 
those offences had been discussed at 
great length, and decided by the Com- 
mittee in a sense contrary to the view 
which he entertained. He had not, how- 
ever, understood the hon. Member for the 
Oity of Cork to object generally to the 
suspension of trial by jury in Teidenit 
and he thought, from a Parliamentary 
point of view, it must be considered that 
that question had already been decided 
by the House. If that were so, he 
asked whether it was consistent with 
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the view taken by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork that each of 
the things contained in the following 
sub-sections should be fought on the 
same footing and in the same manner as 
the inclusion of treason and treason- 
felony in the Bill? He might be mis- 
taken ; but the impression on his mind 
was that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork regarded these other offences 
as standing on a totally different foot- 
ing from treason or treason - felony. 
The remaining offences were, generally 
speaking, offences against the person, 
with the exception of the last, which 
was incidentally against the person, and 
a very grave offence it was. This last 
was intended to be met by the sub- 
section relating to the firing into dwell- 
ing-houses. Now, he put it to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Friends whether it would not be a fair 
course to allow progress to be made 
with this clause of the Bill, inasmuch as 
the decision of the House had been taken 
on the necessity of suspending the action 
of trial by jury? He trusted the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. It ap- 
peared to him that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum) had been passed over. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had called 
upon that hon. Member in the order 
in which the Amendments stood on 
the Paper; but the hon. Member was 
absent, and no response reached his ear. 
After that the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford rose and moved the Amendment 
now before the Committee. 

Mr. WARTON suggested that the 
word ‘‘murder,’”? which was a term 
known to the law, should be substituted 
for the word ‘ kill.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was willing to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 

ort. 
. Mr. HEALY begged to remind the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the proposal he made was that before 
roceeding with the next four or five 
ines of the Bill, the Government should 
furnish some particulars of the crimes 
therein specified, so far as arrests, con- 
victions, and acquittals were concerned. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had understood the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
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to accept the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport, to substi- 
tute the word ‘‘murder”’ for the word 
“kill.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN pointed out that in 
that case the Amendment of tho hon. 
Member for Wexford would require al- 
teration. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government had accepted the word 
‘‘murder’’ in substitution of “kill.” Tf, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford intended to proceed with his Amend- 
ment, the wording should be altered so 
as to be consistent with the change in 
the sub-section. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had pressed the 
Government to consider whether they 
would lay on the Table of the House 
some figures as to the offences included 
in the various sub-sections of this clause. 
Irish Members declined, without fur- 
ther information, to assent to the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords’ Committee, 
which was held with closed doors, and 
whose Report was based upon evidence 
of an extraordinary character. The in- 
formation he desired to have was this— 
how many cases had there been of aggra- 
vated offences against the person; how 
many convictions; how many acquittals, 
and how many men had been caught? 
The same in the case of arson. He had 
no wish to divide against the sub-section, 
if he could get at these facts; but he 
felt it his duty to press for them before 
the clause was further proceeded with. 
He also wished to know if the Govern- 
ment would include cases of horse-steal- 
ing in the Bill; because he could see no 
reason why juries should be excluded 
from the trial of minor offences any 
more than from the trial of those named 
in the clause? If the Government were 
in possession of the desired particulars, 
he trusted that the Return would be 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, as far as he 
was able, he was prepared to satisfy the 
hon. Member with regard to the parti- 
culars asked for. He held in his hand 
Returns for the last two years, which, 
however, were not extremely strong in 
details. But it must be remembered that 
what lay behind them was of great im- 

ortance. It appeared that many cases 
ad not been brought forward for trial, 
because the authorities had absolutely 
despaired of convictions being obtained. 
Accordingly, the crimes which appeared 
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in the Return were those for which it 
was thought likely the juries would con- 
vict. Therefore, although the figures 
before him told a sad story, that story 
did not appear so bad as the reality. 
The crime which stood next to attempt to 
murder was that of firing at the person. 
In 1881, 20 crimes of that character 
were brought up for trial before juries ; 
in 16 of these cases there were acquittals 
and in four convictions. In 1880, seven 
crimes of this nature were tried, the re- 
sult being five acquittals and two con- 
victions. The number of these crimes 
committed in 1881 was 66. In the case 
of aggravated assaults against persons, 
there was, undoubtedly, a considerable 
number of convictions; but it would be 
improper to found a conclusion upon the 
one case in which the convictions were 
proportionate to the offences committed. 
Of assaults endangering life, 17 were 
brought to trial in 1881, out of which 
there were 15 convictions and two ac- 
quittals. But he believed that most of 
those convictions were obtained at the 
Winter Assizes, of which so much had 
been heard in that House. In 1880 
there were eight cases of such assaults 
brought to trial, the result being three 
convictions and five acquittals. The 
next offence in the Return was that of 
arson. For incendiary fires in 1881, 
10 suspected criminals were brought to 
trial, of whom eight were acquitted and 
two convicted. In all, 356 crimes of this 
kind were committed. In 1880, 13 cases 
of incendiary fires were brought to trial, 
and there was an acquittal in each case. 
He now came to cases of attacks: upon 
dwelling-houses, which, he supposed, 
were coincident with those of firing into 
dwelling-houses. Of these, in 1881 
there were 14 trials, resulting in 11 ac- 
quittals and three convictions. In 1880, 
eight of these cases were brought to 
trial, and no convictions were obtained. 

Mr. HEALY said, he trusted there 
would be no objection to lay the Re- 
turn asked for on the Table of the 
House, so that Irish Members might 
have the facts before them on Report. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had caused him some amusement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had omitted 
to state the total number of agrarian 
crimes committed. But he said this in- 
formation was necessary in order that 
the public might know what was the 
reason for the passing of this Coercion 
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Act. The right hon. Gentleman had said, 
in one case, that of arson, 356 crimes 
had been committed ; but he added that 
only 10 people had been caught. Who, 
he ae was to blame for that? Was 
it the juries or the police? Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman said there 
would be no evidence forthcoming until 
there was some assurance of conviction, 
to which he replied that there would be 
no evidence unless the police arrested 
the people who committed the crimes. 
There had never been a more flimsy at- 
tempt on the part of any Government to 
deprive the Irish people of their liber- 
ties. It could not be expected that 
juries could convict criminals until they 
had criminals to convict. They had ar- 
rived at the time for considering whether 
this Bill would be of any use at all; and 
he asked Her Majesty’s Government if 
they really intended to proceed with it 
after the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant? The pro- 
gress of the Bill, in his opinion, should 
be delayed until the production of the 
Return asked for ; because it was idle to 
expect the House of Commons to proceed 
in the absence of information, notwith- 
standing the reason alleged by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the preparation of 
the Return would impose a little extra 
duty upon those busy gentlemen, the 
Crown Prosecutors. If the Government 
would not furnish the Return, it was 
only right that the English public 
should know why it was asked for. 
They had at last obtained the admission 
that in the case of 356 crimes of arson 
only 10 people had been caught; and 
that fact was in itself sufficient to show 
the flimsy nature of the Government 
allegations. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) complained that the Returns 
had not been presented to Parliament 
before this. Why, they had been be- 
fore the House for months past. There 
was not a figure which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had referred to which had not been 
in the hands of the hon. Member who 
made the charge for months. He con- 
fessed he took a somewhat different view 
from the hon. Gentleman as to the rea- 
son why, out of the great number of 
offences committed, so few were brought 
to trial. If, for instance, they had 13 
men brought to trial for arson, and the 
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13 men were all acquitted, what was 
the use of bringing the others who had 
committed that crime to trial? As the 
Chief Secretary had already stated, in 
some districts it was no use to bring 
people to trial at all; and that was the 
reason why, when such a large number 
of offences had been committed, so few 
had been brought to trial. Few had 
been brought to trial, and still fewer 
had been convicted. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said he asked 
for information which had long been on 
the Table. If that was the case, he 
would like to know how it was that in 
answer to a question he put on the 
subject, he was misled by one of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s own 
officials? He had asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland for specific informa- 
tion, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman replied that it would take 
months for the Crown Prosecutor to 
make it out. Ifthe information was in 
possession of the Government, why could 
not the Attorney General for Ireland 
have given it when asked to do so? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before any other 
hon. Members speak on this subject, I 
must draw attention to the irregularity 
of the discussion. The particular Amend- 
ment before the Committee is as to whe- 
ther the words ‘attempt to kill” are 
to form part of the clause. I must ask 
hon. Gentlemen to confine themselves to 
the Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it had been 
suggested by an hon. and learned Friend 
of his (Mr. Warton) that the word ‘kill”’ 
should be omitted, and the word ‘‘ mur- 
der” inserted. He wished to point out 
that there was great difficulty in pro- 
curing evidence in case of murder, and 
that the evidence to prove murder was 
far more extensive than the evidence to 
prove manslaughter. The word ‘ kill” 
would include manslaughter. He sug- 
gested to Her Majesty’s Government 
that if they inserted the word ‘‘murder” 
instead of ‘kill,’ they would entail the 
necessity of producing a much larger 
amount of evidence than would be ne- 
cessary under the words as they now 
stood. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) need not be too 
apprehensive on the subject, because, 
under the new Bill, there would be 
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always plenty of evidence forthcoming. 
A very important admission was made 
by the Chief Secretary a short time ago 
when he referred to the number of cases 
where the authorities, not having pre- 
viously obtained as many convictions as 
they desired, took it upon themselves 
not to bring any more cases to trial ; but 
to credit all the untried cases to the ac- 
count of the failure of the jury system 
in Ireland. The Committee would be 
very much in the dark with regard to 
what had been going on in Ireland 
during the last two years, if it did not 
bear in mind that during that time all 
the officials, including a certain number 
of the Judges and most of the executive 
officials with all their dependents, had 
been carefully getting up a case for the 
abolition of trial by jury. The explana- 
tion why the police had been so slack, 
and why there had been so few arrests 
in proportion to the large number of 
offences committed, was to be found in 
the deliberative policy of the Executive 
in Ireland, who, desiring to discredit the 
whole of the existing system and to in- 
duce that state of mind in England, the 
results of which they saw at present, 
did not arrest, or, if they did arrest, 
did not bring to trial, being always able 
to state that they so acted knowing that 
no justice would be done. That was an 
important point, which they could not 
expect a Government prosecuting a Bill 
like the present to bring forward; very 
probably Her Majesty’s Government did 
not know anything about this process in 
Ireland. During the reign of the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was ad- 
mitted the Government knew nothing 
about what was going on in Ireland; 
and he (Mr. O’Donnell) was sure, when 
the new Chief Secretary had become 
acquainted with Ireland, he would re- 
cognize the justness of the claim made 
by the Irish Party. He would not detain 
the Committee more than a few minutes, 
while he pointed out that even in Eng- 
land there was a most extraordinary 
discrepancy between the number of 
crimes committed and the number of 
persons even returned for trial. In the 
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Midland district the very respectable 
total of 7,523 indictable offences were 
committed in a given period. For these 
offences only 4,244 persons were arrested, 
leaving upwards of 3,000 crimes for 
which no arrests whatever were made, 
But only 3,227 persons were returned 
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for trial. In one district alone of law- 
abiding England, there were thus 4,000 
indictable offences for which no one was 
returned for trial. He would now take 
the Southern district, which included a 
large number of rural communities like 
Devonshire, true to Conservative tradi- 
tions, and Kent and other primitive 
localities, and he found that there was 
a total of 6,039 indictable offences com- 
mitted, and this in the heart of Conser- 
vatism. There were only 3,751 persons 
arrested, and for the 6,039 offences, 
only 2,708 persons were even returned 
for trial, leaving, again, thousands of in- 
dictable offences without a single person 
being even returned for trial on their 
account. If Ireland were the governor 
of England, and if the Irish Government 
found it suitable to its policy to bring 
in a Bill for the abolition of trial by 
jury in England, there would be an 
abundance of evidence, in the statistics 
he had just read, to make out as good a 
case as the Government were now making 
out for the abolition of trial by jury in 
Treland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that trial by jury is not the Question 
before the Committee. The Question is 
whether ‘‘ attempts to kill” shall stand 
part of the clause; and I must beg the 
hon. Member to keep closely to that 
subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the exact 
point, as the Chairman would perceive, 
was whether attempts to kill, which 
were indictable offences, ought to be 
tried by Judges or by juries, and that 
was the very thing he was referring to. 
If he was not allowed to refer either to 
indictable offences or to trial by jury, on 
a clause which provided for the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury, with regard to in- 
dictable offences, he was entirely at a 
loss to understand in what manner the 
question could be discussed from an 
Irish or a National point of view. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
has already decided to give the Lord 
Lieutenant the power to appoint a Spe- 
cial Commission Court for the trial of 
certain offences, and the question of 
trial by jury is not at present before us. 
The Question is, whether ‘‘ attempts to 
kill” shall be offences which are to be 
tried by the Commission of Judges. 

Mr. HEALY asked if they were not 
to discuss attempts to kill, in reference 
to trial by jury, could they discuss them 
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abstractly with reference to the parti- 
cular weapons used ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was argu- 
ing in favour of the omission of the in- 
dictable offences of attempts to kill from 
the sphere of jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment nominees who were to be appointed 
instead of juries; he was arguing in 
favour of keeping these particular in- 
. dictable offences within the sphere of 
trial by jury. That was distinctly 
legitimate, because the Amendment 
was that the words “or attempt to 
kill” be omitted. Omitted from what? 
Omitted from the scope and from the 
jurisdiction of these Government nomi- 
nees, and retained within the sphere of 
trial by jury. He had every respect for 
the ruling of the Chairman ; but he sub- 
mitted he was perfectly in Order in ar- 
guing that the indictable offences of at- 
tempts to kill ought to be reserved for 
trial by jury. Surely they were in 
Order in moving the exemption of this 
or. that particular kind of offence from 
the jurisdiction of the Government nomi- 
nees. In support of his statement that 
there was no sufficient case made out by 
the Government for the abolition of trial 
by jury, with regard to the offences of 
attempts to kill, he quoted the enor- 
mous number of indictable offences in 
England for which persons were not 
even returned for trial; and he argued 
that the Government could just as easily 
make out a case for the abolition of trial 
by jury for attempts to kill in England 
as in Ireland. An unjust, untenable, 
and tyrannical distinction was being 
drawn between England and Ireland ; 
but, unfortunately, Ireland was sub- 
jected to the uncontrolled and despotic 
mastery of the English nation. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) had completely misapprehended 
the point. A man could not attempt to 
commit manslaughter ; but he could at- 
tempt to commit murder. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must explain 
to the Committee that it is not in my 
power to withdraw an Amendment in 
the possession of the Committee. Until 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment, in order afterwards to pro- 
pose that ‘‘ murder” be substituted for 
‘ kill,”’ I cannot put the Question in the 
form now desired until the Amendment 
be withdrawn. 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the sta- 
tistics which had just been read to the 
Committee by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary convicted no one 
but the Irish police. The right hon. 
Gentleman had read statistics to show 
that a large number of crimes had been 
committed, or had been alleged to have 
been committed ; that a small number 
of persons had been brought to trial for 
those offences; and that of that small 
number a still smaller number were con- 
victed. What did all that prove? Take, 
for instance, the crime of arson. There 
were 356 crimes of this nature; only 10 
persons were committed for trial, and 
two were convicted. Of the 356 crimes 
committed, there were 346 which the 
police were not able to touch at all. 
That 10 persons were brought to trial 
and only two convicted—what did that 
prove tohim? That the police brought 
eight men to trial who never should 
have been brought to trial. The whole 
failure of justice rested with the police, 
and he did not wonder at it. The Irish 
police were warriors ; they were trained 
as soldiers ; their thoughts naturally ran 
on battles, sieges, sorties, cigars, and 
cognac. They were the sort of men who 
composed the Irish Police Force; and 
what wonder thatcrimes were undetected. 
No case had been made out by thefigures 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland against 
trial by jury ; but a very strong case had 
been made out against the military or- 
ganization of the Irish police. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that, even 
in cases in which juries had convicted, 
hon.Gentlemen from Ireland had thrown 
every possible aspersion upon the fair- 
ness of the verdict. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down told them 
that the statistics which had been placed 
before them by the Chief Secretary con- 
victed no one but the Irish police. The 
hon. Member said that if a small num- 
ber of offenders had beer caught out of 
a very large number of criminals, and 
if a still smaller number of those brought 
to trial had been convicted, it showed 
that the Irish police system had broken 
down. He (Mr. H. Samuelson) thought 
a very different deduction was to be 
drawn from the figures. He had always 
been willing to vote with hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland when he could do so 
consistently with his conscience; he 
voted with them in the first division, 
and he would vote with them now if 
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they could prove that the Government 
was not right in asking Parliament to 
give them further power, because the 
jury system had broken down. Why 
was it that the criminals could not be 
caught? Why was it that the criminal 
in Ireland almost invariably managed to 
elude the police? Because he pos- 
sessed the sympathy of his neighbours ; 
because he was more popular with the 
persons amongst whom he resided than 
the officer of justice was. And these 
neighbours were the very persons who 
were now called to serve on the juries. 
Was it not reasonable to understand 
that the same reason which had caused 
the people not to give information as to 
the crime—information which they must 
be possessed of—would lead them not to 
convict a criminal when he was brought 
before them? It was the sympathy of 
the population with the criminal, rather 
than any inefficiency on the part of the 
police, which prevented the evidence 
necessary for the conviction of crime 
from being forthcoming. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite only asked for further 
statistics; and if they had no stronger 
argument to advance than that the 
police system in Ireland had broken 
down, they might now allow progress 
to be made with the clause. They had 
been shown that the statistics had 
been in their possession for a long time 
past, and their only answer to that 
was that the Irish Law Officers had 
made a mistake in regard to them. 
Granted that that was so; they had got 
their statisties, and why argue the point 
longer? It was quite clear that so long 
as the criminal had the sympathies of 
the people, so long would it be difficult 
to secure fair and impartial trial. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I may point to 
the speech we have just listened to to 
illustrate that the Committee have for- 
gotten the point under discussion. The 
Question has no reference to the police 
or trial by jury, but is simply whether 
the words ‘attempt to kill” shall be 
omitted from the clause. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he had 
only followed the line of argument 
which the Chairman had permitted at 
the beginning. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland presented certain statistics, 
upon which comments were made. 
Those statistics were applicable to the 
Question before the Committee. The 
Question was whether the offences of 
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‘attempts to kill’ should be left in the 
jurisdiction of the juries, or taken out of 
the hands of juries and put into the 
hands of the Special Commission ? Why 
were such offences to be taken out of the 
hands of juries and put into the hands 
of the Commission? Because of the 
failure of juries to convict, and of the 
police to obtain evidence. 

Mr. BRODRICK rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order in making two 
speeches consecutively ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, in refer- 
ence to the statistics, he wished to ask 
one question. It was said that 356 
crimes of a certain class had been com- 
mitted, that 10 persons had been brought 
to trial, and that only two had been 
convicted ; and that the Government, in 
despair at such a result, had not brought 
forward any other cases. He wanted to 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, if he meant 
to convey to the Committee that the 
police were in possession of the evidence 
in the remaining 346 cases, but that, de- 
spairing of convictions, they did not 
bring the cases to trial? If that was 
the case, the Government would have 
been justified in demanding a Bill of 
this kind at the time they made that 
discovery. They would have been not 
only justified in such a demand, but 
they would have been bound to make 
it. Perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would say whether he had 
correctly interpreted the speech he made 
a few moments ago? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question of 
the hon. Member has no relation to the 
Amendment before us, but to another 

ortion of the Bill. I must ask hon. 
embers to keep strictly to the point 
under consideration. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he referred 
to the statistics quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he hoped 
the Chairman would give his ruling 
upon the point raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick), who had stopped him 
(Mr. H. Samuelson) in the remarks he 
was addressing to the Committee. The 
Chairman would, perhaps, kindly en- 
lighten the hon. Member, who was 
new to the House, as to whether there 
was any restriction upon the number of 
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speeches an hon. Member might make 
in Committee upon any given point ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is a well- 
known Rule that an hon. Member may 
speak more than once in Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had said 
there had been 66 cases of firing into 
dwellings; that 20 persons had been 
brought to trial and 16 had been ac- 
quitted. Did the Government mean to 
say that there were 46 cases of this 
nature which the Government did not 
think it desirable to bring totrial? The 
right hon. Gentleman had given a very 
different account of the statistics to that 
given by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the statistics had been before 
the House for months; but, surely, that 
could not be correct with regard to the 
year 1882. Would the Goverment give 
a Return in each of the nature he had 
asked for—namely, the number of crimes 
committed, the number of persons made 
amenable, the number of convictions, 
the number of acquittals, and the num- 
ber of disagreements? He denied that 
the Returns were before the House in 
the shape he desired. It was the duty 
of the Government to put the figures 
before the House in a proper shape. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not ex- 
pect that hon. Gentlemen, who had plenty 
of other things to do, could have all such 
facts at their fingers’ ends. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had clerks whom he 
could direct to prepare the Returns now 
asked for. They were told by the At- 
torney General for Ireland that it would 
take months to make such a Return; but 
the Home Secretary told the Committee 
they were in possession of the facts 
already. He (Mr. Healy) did not blush 
to find himself as ignorant as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
admit the advantage of the Government 
in having experienced officials to assist 
them in their work; but the Returns 
from which he had quoted were ex- 
tremely plain in their character. The 
number of convictions in respect of in- 
dictable offences was, in 1880, 13, and in 
1881, 72. If the hon. Member would 
examine the statistics he would find that 
clearly shown. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, on the understanding 
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that the Returns quoted by the Home 
Secretary would be produced; but if 
he did not find that the Returns bore 
out what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated in the sense in 
which they were asked for, he should 
put down a Motion for a further Re- 
turn, which, no doubt, the Government 
would get one of their officials to block, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, leave out “kill,” and insert ‘‘ mur- 
der.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘kill’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MARUM said, the Amendment 
he proposed did not involve any compli- 
cation. It was merely a proposal that 
certain cases which would be tried under 
the direction of a stipendiary magistrate 
should be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of a Judge on the pce that the 
nature of the offence was such that it 
was desirable not to have it tried by an 
inferior tribunal, and especially a tri- 
bunal from which there would be no ap- 
peal, as was the case before he put this 
Amendment on the Paper. Since he did 
so, however, an indication had been 
given that the Government had under 
consideration whether they would give 
an appeal from the Courts of stipen- 
diary magistrates. If the Government 
gave a satisfactory appeal that would 
make a great change in the views that 
prompted his Amendment. The offences 
which he wished to have transferred 
were those which related to unlawful 
associations. If unlawful associations 
merely meant secret societies he would 
not so very much mind; but unlawful 
associations might be taken to mean all 
political organizations, and that would 
be rather too large a matter to leave to 
the jurisdiction of an inferior tribunal. 
He, therefore, unless the Government 
were prepared to show that their Appeal 
Court would be one of weight, and 
would be capable of entering into the 
legal niceties that might be involved, 
should be disposed to persevere with his 
Amendment. He would not now enter 
into the question of the nature of an 
unlawful assembly, because that was a 
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matter upon which there might be a 
great deal of discussion, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
O. Russell) had an Amendment with re- 
lation to that subject which would in- 
volve considerable discussion. It was 
sufficient for his argument to say that 
the question of unlawful associations, 
and particularly political associations, 
was one of great importance and large 
character—too important to be placed 
before a minor tribunal such as that of 
a stipendiary magistrate, especially if 
there was no appeal. He hoped the 
Government would give some explana- 
tion of the Appeal Court they contem- 
plated. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was 
intended by the Government to take 
steps with regard to providing an appeal’; 
but, of course, that could not be dis- 
cussed at this part of the Bill; and he 
would suggest to the hon. Member that 
it would be better to postpone this 
Amendment until Clause 6 was reached. 
But under no circumstances could the 
Government accept the proposal for sub- 
mitting cases of this kind to the tribunal 
now under consideration. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would accept 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and postpone his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FIRTH, in moving, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 
Reid), to leave out the words ‘‘ the Lord 
Lieutenant,” and insert— 

‘‘ Any three Judges of the Supreme Court, 
on motion made by or on behalf of the Attorney 
General for Ireland,” 
said, it would be within the recol- 
lection”of the Committee that the hon. 
Member (Mr.” Reid) had indicated the 
danger, as it appeared to him, of having 
the Lord Lieutenant both an Executive 
and judicial officer, and this Amendment 
went tothe root of that question. If 
the Committee should think fit to accept 
the Amendment in this form, that would 
practically amount to a declaration that 
it was undesirable for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to be a judicial officer. So long 
as he issued Commissions he was the 
Executive officer; but when he had to 
decide whether a particular case should 
be referred to this Commission or not he 
assumed the judicial authority. There 
was no provision as to how the Lord 
Lieutenantiwas to act; but he supposed 
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the Lord Lieutenant would be informed 
by the ordinary sources of information 
in Ireland. But the Viceroy would not 
have the opportunity of testing the 
value of this source of information as a 
judicial functionary would have, and he 
would probably have to act on the infor- 
mation conveyed by the police, and to 
receive such information ; and, without 
suggesting that that information was 
unreliable, he thought there was this to 
be said about it—that so far as would 
appear from the section as it now stood, 
those against whom the section would 
be worked would not have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their side of the 
case. In English jurisdiction there was 
a practice which furnished a close ana- 
logy to the course proposed by this 
Amendment. The 8rd section of Pal- 
mer’s Act provided for the transfer to the 
Central Criminal Court of cases of felony 
or misdemeanour outside the jurisdiction 
of that Court, when any Judge or the 
Court of Queen’s Bench considered it 
expedient that the persons accused 
should be triedin that Court. That Act 
provided for the decision of the judicial 
tribunal being brought to bear on the 
question ; and the effect of this Amend- 
ment would be that the judgment of the 
judicial tribunal would be brought to 
bear on specific cases. If that were 
done, the three Judges would have to 
be persuaded that the particular case 
was ono in which a fair trial could not 
be had. Affidavits would be presented 
giving the reasons for that conclusion, 
and upon the affidavits or other evidence 
from one side or the other the decision 
of the Judges would be given. He be- 
lieved that would be an advantage in the 
present case, and it would have the 
essential advantage that it would sepa- 
rate thejudicial and Executive functions, 
which it appeared dangerous to place 
in the hands of the same person. He 
should be sorry to delay by a single 
hour the introduction of remedial Irish 
measures; but it seemed to him that so 
far as that could modify this Act in the 
direction of making it in accordance with 
satisfactory a and of per- 
suading the Irish people that it was in- 
troduced to support law in that country, 
it was desirable to do so. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, leave out “ the Lord Lieu. 
tenant,’’ and insert ‘‘ any three judges of the 
Supreme Court, on motion made by or on behalf 
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of the Attorney General for Ireland.”—(Mr. 
Firth.) ; 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the Lord Lieutenant’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if he could agree with the hon. 
and learned Member that this Amend- 
ment would relieve the Lord Lieutenant 
of judicial functions, he would be pre- 
pared to assent to it; but he did not 
think the acts of the Lord Lieutenant 
would be judicial. A judicial act was 
the investigation of evidence, and the 
Lord Lieutenant was not called upon to 
do so. He considered that in deciding 
whether this special tribunal should be 
brought into action, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be exercising a function simply of 
constituting a tribunal, and the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman was, there- 
fore, not well-founded that that would 
be an Executive and judicial function. 
After all, what was the determining cir- 
cumstance which was to apply this tri- 
bunal to a particular case? It was the 
knowledge of the country where the 
offence had been committed, and that 
knowledge could only lie in the Execu- 
tive Government. ‘The Executive Go- 
vernment possessed the knowledge upon 
which the step that ought to be taken 
would depend, and it seemed to him that 
the action upon that knowledge should 
rest on the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive, who would be called to account for 
their decision. If that knowledge was 
to be filtered through affidavits before a 
judicial tribunal, a-great part of the re- 
ag ca which ought to be kept in 
the Executive, would be lost. So far 
from increasing the responsibility of the 
Executive, the Amendment would di- 
minish the responsibility ; and if hon. 
Members would consider the circum- 
stances which ought to determine the 
bringing of this tribunal into operation, 
they would see how exceedingly unfit 
these circumstances were for affidavits, 
and how impossible it would be to try 
these circumstances before a judicial 
tribunal. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not press the Amendment. 

Six GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the Home Secretary had said the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant would be 
founded, not on the knowledge of a 
particular case, but on the knowledge of 
the particular district in which it ap- 
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d that a fair trial could not be had. 

e would yenture to suggest that it 
would be much easier for the Govern- 
ment to say that the condition of a dis- 
trict was such that a fair trial could not 
be had, and that it would be difficult to 
throw on the Lord Lieutenant and other 
officers the task of picking and choosing 
the particular cases in a district. Ifthe 
state of a district was such that a fair 
trial could not be had, that would apply 
to all cases ; and it seemed to him that 
the argument used to throw on the Lord 
Lieutenant the duty of picking and 
choosing particular cases would be very 
invidious and very undesirable. 

Mr. LEAMY said, with reference to 
the statement of the Home Secretary, 
that the knowledge required could onl 
be with the Daiieine aversmaat and, 
therefore, the question of constituting 
this tribunal ought to be left to them to 
decide—that, as a matter of fact, mo- 
tions were frequently made by the 
Attorney General for changing the 
venue in criminal cases, and those mo- 
tions were made on affidavits that, 
owing to the state of the country, a fair 
trial could not be had. That being so 
under the present law, he did not see 
what difficulty there was in requiring 
that affidavits should be presented under 
this Bill. If the Bill was passed as it 
stood, it would be enough for the Lord 
Lieutenant to have a reasonable sus- 
picion that a fair trial could not be 
had before a jury; the least that the 
House could do was to provide that a 
person to be deprived of the ordinary 
trial should have an opportunity of 
showing that there was no ground for 
his being so deprived. He should sup- 
port the Amendment, because he thought 
the Bill gave too much power to the 
Lord Lieutenant in allowing him, with- 
out any sworn testimony or information, 
but simply on the suggestion of some 
person who might be personally hostile 
to the accused, to call this tribunal into 
existence. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, what struck him with regard to 
this Amentiment was, that it was totally 
inconsistent with the argument which 
had been used at the earlier stage of this 
clause, when line 11 was under consi- 
deration, and Amendments were moved, 
which were based on the great necessity 
of full publicity and the control of this 
House of the Irish Executive. He 
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would ask any person who looked at the 
framework and object of this Bill, whe- 
ther, if the Judges of the Supreme 
Court were substituted for the Lord 
Lieutenant, that would not be putting a 
judicial body in the place of the Execu- 
tive, and thereby practically removing 
from the control of this House those 
very Acts which every Member of the 
House most clearly desired to keep well 
within the control of the House? He 
was astonished that an hon. Member of 
such great legal knowledge as the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire (Mr. Reid) 
should propose this Amendment; and 
as that hon. Member was absent, he 
regretted that another hon. Member 
should not have allowed this Amend- 
ment to remain covered by that dis- 
creet silence which others would have 
obtained by the absence of those hon. 
Members. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
noble Lord had entirely, though not in- 
tentionally, misrepresented the real pur- 

ort of the Amendment. The noble 

ord had referred to the desirability of 
having publicity with regard to cases 
tried before this tribunal; and that 
seemed to him to be the very object of 
an Amendment which proposed that 
three Judges in open Court should de- 
cide whether or not a particular case 
should be heard before a particular tri- 
bunal. An hon. Member had argued 
that the decision of the Court should 
be based on affidavits for and against 
the proposal; and that was the proposi- 
tion of the Amendment—namely, to 
have cases decided upon evidence in 
open Court. The Bill proposed that the 
Lord Lieutenant should decide the ques- 
tion without evidence, or on the recom- 
mendation of some obscure person, and 
without giving any reasons for his de- 
cision ; but it seemed to him that this 
Amendment was very much preferable, 
for if the decisions were to be come to 
in open Court, and the reasons were 
given, then the House could reasonably 
and fairly discuss the cases. As the 
Bill at present stood, some Member of 
the Government, representing the Lord 
Lieutenant, would say, if any questions 
were asked, that the Lord Lieutenant 
had come to his decision upon his own 
responsibility, and it was undesirable to 
state his information. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, after ‘“ Lieutenant,” in- 
sert “upon sworn information which shall within 
ten days be communicated to Parliament, if 
Parliament be sitting, and, if Parliament be 
not sitting, which shall be published in the 
‘ Dublin Gazette.’”—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment had serious reasons for objecting 
to this Amendment. They believed that 
it would weaken the authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and at the same time 
produce a false impression on the public 
mind. The Lord Lieutenant would have 
to decide these very important questions 
upon a great mass of information which 

oured in upon him from all quarters. 

othing could be added to the effect of 
his decision after having received this 
information, by the mere fact that sworn 
information was put forward by some 
official or unofficial person. Before de- 
ciding to try a case by this special tri- 
bunal, the Lord Lieutenant would have 
to consult the Judges, who were his 
most authoritative and trusted advisers. 
He would have to receive and consider 
an immense quantity of facts and cir- 
cumstances sent to Dublin from various 
quarters of the country; and it would 
be no further guarantee of the justice 
of his decision that he was obliged like- 
wise to lay before Parliament the sworn 
information of some special Resident 
Magistrate or police-constable. He would 
form his judgment on the collected facts 
and circumstances, and if the sworn in- 
formation was laid before Parliament, 
it would be but superficial. It must be 
remembered that the principle of the 
Lord Lieutenant making his decision 
was the same principle upon which he 
acted in proclaiming or not terre 
a district. That power was largely u 
in this Bill, and upon that the Govern- 
ment laid very great stress, for they 
were very anxious to except from the 
provisions of this Bill those districts 
which, by the absence of outrage, were 
worthy of exception. The power of ex- 
cepting districts rested with the Lord 
Lieutenant, and on the same principle 
he would exercise his judgment as to 
this special tribunal. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
wished to know what necessity there 
was for the Lord Lieutenant to have a 
great mass of evidence? What gua- 
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rantee was there that he would not act 
upon the information of a single per- 
son? Matters were put before the Com- 
mittee in this way: a view of the case 
was put forward which he and his 
Friends maintained would not represent 
the actual facts of the case when the 
law came to be administered. What 
obligation was there on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to wait for any mass of infor- 
mation? What guarantee was there 
that a whisper from a magistrate or a 
police-constable would notsuffice? There 
would be no such guarantee or obli- 
gation, and it was not fair to the Com- 
mittee to deal with the matter in that 


way. 

Mr.T. P.O’CONNOR said, that, speak- 
ing on behalf of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), he admitted the 
reasonableness of some of the objections 
advanced by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider the position of 
the clause as it at present stood. The 
great argument on the other side of the 
House in opposition to the Amendment 
immediately preceding this Amendment 
was, that it was desirable to have the 


Lord Lieutenant responsible to Par- }- 


liament, and that it would weaken the 
responsibility if the decision was taken 
out of the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
and given to the Judges. He accepted 
that argument ; but how could the Lord 
Lieutenant be responsible to Parliament 
if he was not bound to lay some infor- 
mation before Parliament upon which 
his conduct could be discussed? That 
was no imaginary difficulty whatever. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland next 
Session might have to defend some 
portion of the action of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in reference to the trial of a par- 
ticular person. Some hon. Members on 
that Bench might get up and ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary why such and such a person 
had been put on his trial before a 
Judge without a jury? What would 
be the response? Why, that the 
Lord Lieutenant had acted upon in- 
formation which it would be incon- 
venient and to the prejudice of Public 
Business to reveal to the House ; so that 
under the Bill, as it at present stood, 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
right hon. Gentleman from taking re- 
fuge in silence under the plea of the 
interests of Public Business. He (Mr. 


Mr. Z. D. Sullivan 
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T. P. O’Connor) was not responsible for 
the drawing up of the Amendment ; and 
he quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the fairness of his objec- 
tion, that it would be wrong to lay be- 
fore Parliament, or to publish in the 
columns of Zhe Dublin Gazette, the names 
of the persons giving information, as it 
would be exposing those persons to risks 
that they had every reason to ask the 
Government to protect them from. But 
suppose the Amendment were amended, 
the words ‘‘sworn information” could 
be retained, because it did not follow 
that the fact of giving the sworn in- 
formation necessitated the publication of 
the names of the person or persons 
tendering it. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take the Amendment in any 
other form, he should be glad to agree 
to its being re-framed. What he and his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) wished to secure 
was, that when the Lord Lieutenant did 
a particular thing, there should be some 
res justi given for it, and that he should 
not, or his mouthpiece in this House 
should not, be able to take refuge in 
silence on the plea of Publie Busi- 
ness. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the exercise of the powers contained in 
the Bill might be confined to a particular 
district. The House was quite familiar, 
and had been for many years, with the 
practice of proclaiming particular dis- 
tricts; and when the Lord Lieutenant 
proclaimed a part of the country, he did 
it upon both the general and particular 
knowledge he had of that part. It had 
never yet been proposed that the sworn 
information he received should be laid 
before Parliament, and the grounds on 
which it was founded. It could not be 
done. His right hon. Friend had pointed 
out that the information the hon. Gen- 
tleman asked would necessarily be in- 
complete; and the hon. Gentleman him- 
self had admitted that they could not 
give the names of the persons tendering 
information. But what would be the 
object of giving sworn information if 
they did not give the names of the per- 
sons who took the oath? Tuo keep back 
the names—which could not be given— 
would deprive the information of all 
value; and, after all, they came round 
to this, that the whole matter must rest 
upon the responsibility of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The hon. Gentleman said— 
“But how are you to call the Lord 
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Lieutenant to account?” Well, if his 
memory served him, there had been 
many cases of late,in connection with 
the Protection of Life and Property Act, 
in which hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion Benches had challenged the grounds 
on which action had been taken by the 
Lord Lieutenant. They could always 
demand information, and to see any 
document of a general character to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred— 
they could always demand from the 
Government, who were responsible for 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
grounds, generally speaking, upon which 
he had availed himself of the powers of 
the Bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to elicit the 
grounds upon which a county was pro- 
claimed. It would be remembered that 
when the county of Waterford was pro- 
claimed last year, the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Leamy) had asked upon 
what grounds that course had been 
taken ; and it had been pointed out that 
the Mayor of the city of Waterford and 
other magistrates in the district had 
declared themselves at a loss to know 
why the county had been proclaimed. 
There was no information given on that 
occasion ; and the object of this Amend- 
ment was to secure that, upon similar 
occasions in the future, the required in- 
formation should be forthcoming. Any- 
one who was familiar with the discussion 
that took place in this House years ago 
on a Coercion Bill—the Bill, he thought, 
of 1833 or 1834—would remember that 
Mr. O’Connell raised the same objection, 
and made the same proposal. In sup- 
port of his demand that hon. Gentlemen 
had said that counties in [reland had 
been proclaimed at the instance of a 
single individual to serve particular per- 
sonal objects. Mr. O’Connell had at- 
tempted to insert in that Coercion Bill 
an Amendment of a like kind to the 
present; and,’ he believed, the hon. 
Member’s wish was, to some extent, met 
by the Government of the day. There 
was no clause or Amendment inserted in 
the measure to carry out the suggestion; 
yet the Government undertook that, 
when a county was proclaimed, official 
information should be given as to the 
grounds upon which that course was 
adopted. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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had to move another Amendment, stand- 
ing in the name of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
—namely, toleave out the words ‘‘com- 
mitted for trial,’”? and insert “tried.” 
The Committee would at once see what 
was the object of the Amendment, and 
that the Amendment to line 25, which 
was next on the Paper, was purely con- 
sequential—which latter Amendment he 
should not, of course, move until he 
knew the result of the discussion on the 
one he was now submitting. As the 
Committee would see, the whole case of 
the Government rested on the refusal of 
the juries to convict ; but how could they 
say that a jury refused to convict until 
they had tried a case? He did not 
intend to re-hash the rather prolonged 
debate they had already had—a debate 
in which, so far as he could see, the 
Government had been compelled to take 
refuge in misleading statistics, or in 
silence, when meeting the arguments of 
his hon. Friend—but he wished to insist 
upon this, that if they were going to 
put a prisoner on his trial before Judges 
without a jury, they should not do se 
without full, ample, and complete rea- 
son; and they could not have that until 
they had first tried the ordinary law and 
found it to fail. The statements which 
had been made with reference to the 
last Amendment were the strongest ar- 
guments in favour of this proposal. The 
Lord Lieutenant, of his own motion or 
caprice, was to have the right of placing 
any man on his trial without a jury; 
and he (Mr. O’Connor) contended that 
it was a necessary limitation of respon- 
sibility on the part of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that they should prove, in each 
particular case, before sending a prisoner 
for trial before the Judges, that trial by 
jury had broken down. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
24, leave out ‘‘ committed for trial,” and 
insert ‘‘ tried.””—(Mr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘committed for trial’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment proposed. 
Thesuggestion was that each case should 
be submitted to a jury, and that when 
the jury had disagreed, then, for the 
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first time, three Judges should be asked 
to decide the point upon which the jury 
had failed to come to a decision. This was 
founded on a statement of fact put for- 
ward by hon. Members, which, he pre- 
sumed, it was now propows to admit— 
namely, that, very largely at all events, 
the institution of trial by jury had 
broken down. It was quite impossi- 
ble for the Government to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he em- 
phatically denied the statement that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
put into his mouth and into the mouths 
of his hon. Friends. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had not referred to every hon. 
Member, but to the majority of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not think the majority of hon. Members 
agreed with the statement that trial by 
jury had broken down. If they had 
voted with the Government, it did not 
follow that they were convinced by the 
arguments of the Government. The 
right hon. and learned Member had said 
that the jury system had broken down. 
That was the whole question to be tested; 
and why should not the Government 
allow a prisoner a chance before a jury 
of his peers before they sent him before 
this special tribunal? He would tell the 
Committee the reason the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not do it; it 
was because he was afraid. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not be- 
lieve in the soundness of his own argu- 
ments, otherwise he would give a pri- 
soner the chance of being tried by his 
countrymen. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Gentleman had evidently not 
observed what would be the effect of 
this Amendment. It would entirely de- 
feat ore of the objects of the Bill, which 
was to provide for proper trial where 
juries acquitted against the weight of 
evidence. Where cases went before 
juries and acquittals were given, there 
would be no new trial; and the Bill 
only provided that there should be trial 
without a jury in cases where it appeared 
that a just and impartial trial could not 
be had according to the ordinary course 
of law. There had been cases of arson 
tried lately, in which there had been no 
convictions. Supposing such acquittals 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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had been against the weight of evidence, 
in the future, in similar cases, the juries 
might, if they were so disposed, say— 
“In order to defeat the Bill, we will 
acquit.” 

rk. PARNELL said, that hitherto 
the Government had rested their case on 
the ground that the juries disagreed, not 
that they acquitted against the weight 
of evidence. The statement that juries 
acquitted against the weight of evidence 
was now made for the first time in the 
discussions on the Bill in regard to the 
Irish Jury question. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in order to prove the 
statement which he now made for the first 
time, assumed, for the sake of argument, 
that in certain cases of arson in Ireland 
jurieshad acquitted prisoners against the 
weight of evidence. This was the sort 
of case that Ministers of the Crown 
brought before the Committee for the 
purpose of inducing them to grant this 
extraordinary and unconstitutional en- 
actment ; this was the kind of argument 
Lae which they were asked to give up 

1 their rights and liberties, upon which 
they were asked to place their very lives 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He must say he had expected 
that they would have had some facts, 
some figures, some statistics, brought 
before them to bear out the claim of the 
Government, not that they would have 
had such an extraordinary statement as 
this from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to point 
out that the Government shifted, from 
time to time, according to the necessities 
of the case. Last night, when discussing 
trial by jury, the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was— 

** Are you going to retain trial by jury in 
the Bill, when you know that one man, a fellow- 
assassin, or fellow-conspirator of the prisoner in 
the dock, it may be, is sufficient to cause the 
jury to disagree and to defeat the ends of 
justice?” 

They, however, came to to-day ; the ka- 
leidoscope was twisted, and they got 
another view altogether. The Govern- 
ment now said, ‘‘Out of 12 men there 
is not one to be found who will convict.”’ 
Wasthatso? If it were, then the whole 
fabric of British government in Ireland 
had broken down and was done for. 
Notwithstanding that the juries were 





packed by themselves, the Government 
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could not depend upon one man out of do their duty. Of course, he was al- 
12 giving an opinion in favour of éon- | ways supposing there was one man, at 
viction—upon getting one man to up-' least, in the panel, in connection with 
hold the view of the Crown. This was| which the Crown had an unlimited right 
a startling admission on the part of the | of challenge. The Crown had not been 
Home Secretary, that 700 years after his | so modest as to say, that with all their 
country had been trying to rule Ireland challenge power, they could not find one 
—although he brought it forward alto- | honest man in thecountry. No; because 
gether in the teeth of his statement last they had hitherto been able to put 12 
night, which was, that the juries dis- | ‘‘Lionand Unicorn” menonthejury. The 
agreed, some of them being of one! Attorney General for Ireland was not so 
opinion and some of another—the right | green in, he would not say, jury-packing, 
hon. and learned Gentleman and his but jury composing—he did not mean to 
Friends, who yesterday were prepared | say that the right hon. and learned 
to vote white black, and were now Gentleman had directly had a hand in 
prepared to vote black white, were of this kind of thing—and he would ask 
opinion that not one man out of 12 could | him to get up and say whether, with an 
be trusted to give an honest verdict in unlimited right of challenge on the part 
support of the English Government. | of the Crown, and with such a dexterous 
He had expected that the Government | manipulator as a Crown Prosecutor, or 
would accept the Amendment, and for: Clerk of Arraigns, he could not depend 
this reason, that it did not make the | on getting one man, at least, on a jury 
matter one whit better for the prisoner. in the interest of what was called law 
Every acquittal in Ireland was a fair|/ and order? He (Mr. Healy) would 
one; and he did not think they could get | venture to say that the right hon. and 
12 men to act more honestly between the | learned Gentleman would not be worthy 
prosecution and the prisoner in any | of his place if he could not, at any rate, 
country than in Ireland, not even in! guaranteeoneman. Right hon. Gentle- 
England, where there was so little re-| men were willing to take up extreme 
gard for the oath—(‘‘Oh, oh!’ ]—he cases when they told in their favour and 
meant to say as compared with the re-' against their opponents, and they were 
gard for it in Ireland. Let them take, | ready enough now to say that they could 
for instance, the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, | not accept an Amendment of this kind, 
that well-known Gentleman who was) because, if they did, prisoners would be 
not, he believed, born in Ireland. Jury| certain to be acquitted. The truth was, 
panels consisted of 300, 400, or 500 per-| that from first to last, the Government 
sons, and the Crown had an unlimited had had nothing else to rely upon but 
right of challenge, and yet, the.Home| pretexts. It required Gentlemen of the 
Secretary said, out of 12 men selected | extremest hardihood to defend the Bill. 
from a panel, the Government could not; The Prime Minister, so far, had been 
get one to give them a verdict. Would| silent, and he was to be congratulated 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman | upon the fact. The right hon. Gentle- 
the Home Secretary get up and repeat) man was open to argument, as they had 
that assertion ? No, he ventured to think | seen last year during the discussion of 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- | the Land Bill; and if he had been in his 
man would not have the hardihood to do | place, a dozen times, at least, during the 
that. The reason, as he said, why he discussions on the present Bill, he would 
had expected the Government to accept | have been convinced that the weight of 
this Amendment was this, because, in argument was against the Government. 
the event of a disagreement on the part The right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues, 
of the jury—which was certainly a most | however, unlike himself, would have the 
reasonable case to assume ; and the right Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
hon. Gentleman had warned them not to | Bill. 

select extreme cases, although, when it; Mr. BULWER said, he congratu- 
suited his own purpose, he did not shrink | lated the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
from doing it—the prisoner would be Healy) on being in a position to say that 
put in no better position, as he would | the Prime Minister was open to con- 
then have to be tried by the Judges. | viction, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
But, whilst it would not put the prisoner man was ready to do the bidding of 
into a better position, it would be a spur theIrish Party. He also congratulated 
and an incitement to the Irish juries to Tight hon. and learned Gentlemen op- 
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posite upon the dexterity with which 
they had dealt with the eel-like argu- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. 
One would imagine, to listen to the ob- 
servations of Irish Members, that they 
had all been asleep for the last two years, 
and that Ireland, instead of being what 
it was, was really a happy, contented, 
well-conducted country, and that the 
Government, in a fit of hallucination, 
had brought in a Bill to do away with 
their liberties, to deprive them of trial 
by jury, and all the rights they pos- 
sessed. Everyone—save, perhaps, the 
Irish Members—admitted it was the 
condition of Ireland that justified the 
introduction of this exceptional measure. 
Let them see how the condition of Ire- 
land had been dealt with. First of all, 
new powers were put into the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant. There was a great 
outcry against that. Then trial by jury 
was to be done away with in certain 
cases at the pleasure of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, trial by Judges—Government 
officials, as they had been called to-night 
—being substituted for it. In place of 
juries, they would have three Judges 
appointed to try whether 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he rose 
to Order. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber seemed to have been himself asleep 
for some time —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must say I 
think the hon. and learned Member is 
not discussing the Amendment before 
the House. 

Mr. BULWER said, he bowed at 
once to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ruling. He was not, strictly speaking, 
discussing the Amendment, but the ar- 
guments which had been offered in sup- 
port of it. He had understood hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland to say that 
they desired these three Government 
Officials 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
is not about the three Judges, but that 
the word ‘‘tried” be substituted for the 
words ‘‘ committed for trial.” 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it appeared to 
him that this Amendment was opposed 
to every provision and every principle 
of the Bill. It was opposed to every 
ground on which the measure had been 
brought forward, particularly to the 
main ground, which was that trial by 
jury had been a failure, and that it was 
absolutely necessary that some other 
kind of trial should be adopted in its 
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place. The argument had been used 
that the Government now contended that 
not a single juryman could be found 
who would convict a prisoner. But what 
was the inducement that this Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would hold forth? 
They knew that, notwithstanding a 
sense of responsibility, the juries of 
Treland, under the influence of terrorism, 
had refused to do their duty. [‘ No, 
no!’”} Oh yes, they had. Now, all 
sense of responsibility would be taken 
away, whilst the fear of terrorism would 
remain. Would it not be quite possible 
for juries to agree to disagree? A 
jury would quite naturally say— ‘‘ If the 
prisoner is innocent, by all means let 
us acquit him;” or, ‘‘If there is any 
doubt in his favour, by all means let us 
give him the benefit of it.” Or they 
might say—‘‘ If the prisoner is really 
guilty, and the evidence is strong against 
him, let us agree to disagree, because 
then he will be brought up again before 
three Judges; he will be tried, and will 
probably be convicted, but the blame 
will not attach to us.”” What would be 
the moral, or rather the immoral, result 
of that? Why, the prisoner, in that way, 
would receive a sort of certificate of 
innocence before he came to be tried by 
the Judges. And what would be the 
result of the Judges convicting in the 
face of that certificate of innocence? 
The result would be that here, in this 
House, they would have hon. Gentle- 
men getting up and saying—“‘ Is it not 
scandalous that such and such Judges 
have ventured to convict a man who 
has been found to be perfectly innocent 
by a jury of his fellow-countrymen ?” 
This, he thought, would be most unfair 
on the Judges, who had quite enough 
onus thrown on them by the Bill as it 
at present stood. Do not let the Com- 
mittee throw any more onus on them. 
He believed the Amendment to be utterly 
and entirely antagonistic to the whole 
scope of the Bill; therefore, he trusted 
the Government would not give way 
upon it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down said, 
in effect, that everyone put on his trial 
in Ireland should be convicted whether 
there was evidence against him or not. 
[‘‘ No, no!’’}] That was, practically, what 
the hon. Member’s observations came to. 
They in Ireland contended that a very 
large proportion of the people put on 
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their trialin that country were, in point 
of fact, not guilty at all; and they did 
not agree that trial by jury had broken 
down. They said that, in spite of 
the system of jury-packing which had 
hitherto prevailed in Ireland, there were 
very often some jurors who would listen 
to the evidence, and would exercise a 
sound judgment as to whether or not a 
certain class of witnesses who were 
brought forward on behalf of the Crown 
were entitled to be believed on their 
oaths or not. That was the real state of 
the case. The Government of Ireland 
had been carried on heretofore by the 
subornation of perjury. Witnesses had 
been prepared to give evidence against 
unfortunate prisoners; and, in point of 
fact, when a person was put on his trial 
in Ireland for a political offence, the 
general opinion was that he was probably 
not guilty of the charge brought against 
him. On the other hand, the advocates 
of British rule in Ireland always as- 
sumed that every person charged with 
an offence ought to be convicted, whe- 
ther the evidence was trustworthy or 
not. He submitted that the Irish people 
had the soundest part of the argument, 
because it was notorious that in their 
country many innocent persons had not 
only been condemned, but executed, on 
charges which had been afterwards 
proved to be untenable. They knew 
that even in this country, where the 
evidence against prisoners was much 
stronger than it was in Ireland, persons 
who had afterwards been found to be 
innocent had been brought in guilty 
even of the charge of murder; and it 
was unfair that the assumption of guilt 
should be pressed as it was against per- 
sons in Ireland by the Government. He 
had heard it said that the High Sheriff 
of Cork, during the last Winter Assizes, 
had sat up all night in order to make 
arrangements for packing a jury to try 
cases on the following day. If the Go- 
vernment could not succeed in getting 
verdicts of ‘‘Guilty” when they had juries 
packed in this way by a High Sheriff 
who knew the district well, it might be 
said that the evidence given by their 
witnesses was altogether unworthy of 
credit. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it seemed to 
him that this Amendment really tested 
in the most vital way the contention of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
alleged failure of trial by jury in Ire- 
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land. If the Government were really 
serious and straightforward in their ex- 
pou wish only to make use of this abo- 
ition of trial by jury in extreme cases as 
a supplement to the ordinary law, then 
he could see no reason why they should 
not accept this Amendment. If a pri- 
soner was brought up, and if the evidence 
adduced at his trial was clear and con- 
clusive of his guilt, and if he was found 
guilty accordingly by a jury, then Her 
Majesty’s Government were relieved 
from the odium of a very disagreeable 
piece of business—they were relieved 
from the odium of doing without a jury. 
On the other hand, if a man was brought 
before a jury on clear and conclusive 
evidence, and the jury openly and evi- 
dently refused to : its duty, then Her 
Majesty’s Government would have the 
strongest possible excuse and the greatest 
exculpation which could be imagined for 
their recourse to three Government 
nominees instead of a jury. But Her 
Majesty’s Government refused this test. 
They refused to give proof that recourse 
to three Government nominees must be 
had in consequence of the failure of the 
ordinary jury to do its duty. What 
must be the conclusion derived from that 
refusal on the part of the Government ? 
Why, that they were more than doubt- 
ful of the strength of the case which 
they themselves brought forward. He 
should like also to call the attention of 
the Committee to the bearing of this 
Amendment on the text of the clause. 
The Clause said— 


“ Whenever it appears to the Lord Lieutenant 
that in the case of any person committed for 
trial for any of the said offences a just and im- 
partial trial cannot be had according to the 
ordi course of law, the Lord Lieutenant 
=o y warrant assign to any such court,’’ 

Cc. 

He should like the Committee to con- 
sider the extraordinary capacity, the per- 
fectly marvellous perspicuity—he might 
say power of prophecy—which the clause 
as it stood attributed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He believed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was a Member of the Liberal 
Government, was in many respects an 
ordinary mortal, and that he was no 
more likely to be endowed with any con- 
siderable knowledge of the future than 
other persons. And there was another 
fact to bear in mind. By the time this 
Bill passed, the Lord Lieutenant would 
not have had more than a few weeks’ 
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knowledge of Ireland. Of course, the 
noble Earl had some experience of the 
country during his former tenure of 
Office; but the circumstances of the 
country were totally different in those 
days, so that, practically, all the ex- 
perience the noble Earl would have had 
of Ireland, in order to enable him to 
make use of this Bill, would have been 
obtained in a few weeks. Was, then, 
the Committee to be asked seriously to 
declare that an English Nobleman, sent 
over to Ireland and resident there only a 
few weeks, was to be able at the expira- 
tion of those few weeks to say, with in- 
fallible certainty, that such and such a 
district—a district he had probably never 
even visited during his short period of 
Office, and the people of which, together 
with their manners and customs, he was 
entirely unacquainted—that such and 
such a district was a place where an 
impartial trial could not be had? The 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford would supply the neces- 
sary deficiency of even so infallible a 
person as a Liberal Lord Lieutenant. 
The Lord Lieutenant would be placed in 
the same position as every other person 
inthe country. He would be able to see 
if the evidence was clear and conclusive ; 
he would be able to judge whether or not 
the jury were going against the weight 
of evidence, and whether they had openly 
broken their oaths and failed to do their 
duty. Suppose, for instance, a gross 
murder case was tried, or a gross case of 
manslaughter, and there was an unjust 
acquittal, the Lord Lieutenant, if this 
Amendment were accepted, instead of 
being regarded as the hated instrument 
of a most arbitrary despotism, would be 
considered in Ireland as acting as a lover 
of justice in bringing before another 
tribunal the prisoner who had escaped 
through the malfeasance of the jury. 
But, instead of this, the Lord Lieutenant 
was to foretell that the jury would not 
return a true verdict, and on the strength 
of that baseless prophecy he was to pro- 
vide that the prisoner should be tried 
before a Bench of Government nominees 
—or as the wits of Dublin, not being 
— of an adequate fear of Her 

ajesty’s Government, had profanely 
described it, ‘‘a Hanging Committee of 
Judges.”” He could only regard the re- 
fusal of the Government to accept the 
Amendment as a simple admission of 
their intention to carry out this Bill as a 
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Party measure. There could be no love 
of justice in a refusal to have a man tried 
by an ordinary jury before sending him 
to trial by a special tribunal. The whole 
theory of the Government was that the 
Bill was only required in consequence of 
the non-performance of duty by the re- 
gular tribunal ; but his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) 
contention was, that each case was a com- 
plete whole in itself. They were bound 
to bring each particular case before the 
ordinary tribunal, and only in case of 
notorious failure were they entitled to 
bring a prisoner before their tribunal of 
most extraordinary law. He did not 
think the attempts which had béen made 
to advance the clause by volunteer sup- 
"rages of the Government policy had 

een of much material assistance to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ; and he looked upon 
the refusal of the Government to accept 
the Amendment as an absolutely incon- 
trovertible proof that their real objects 
were different from their asserted objects. 
The conduct of the Government would 
only add another spur and stimulus to 
the resolution of the Irish nation to do 
all in their power to make this wretched 
Bill a failure. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, it was a mystery to him what 
pleasure the hon. Member for Dun- 

arvan (Mr. O’Donnell) and the lon. 
ember for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) could 
find in mixing up what they were pleased 
to call ‘‘ British rule” and ‘‘ English 
government” in Ireland in the considera- 
tion of such a question as that involved 
in this Amendment. Anyone, in listen- 
ing to the hon. Members, would be justi- 
fied in drawing this conclusion from their 
speeches—a conclusion he, for one, did 
not draw, but which a person might 
be justified in drawing—that, in their 
opinion, the people of Ireland, whom 
they claimed to represent, had a vested 
interest in the continuation of certain 
kinds of crime and of certain kinds of 
evils in Ireland. If a person were to 
draw this no doubt most unjust conclu- 
sion, no one would be to blame for it 
except hon. Members themselves. He 
believed that in this ma:ter the hon. 
Gentlemen to whom he referred did not 
yen the people of Ireland; and he 
called the attention of the Committee to 
the conspicuous absence from the House 
of at least one half of those who claimed 
to be the Parliamentary and National 
Party of Ireland. Hon, Members oppo- 
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site said they were ‘the people of Ire- 
land.” Well, he could only say to 
them, in the words of the long-suffering 
patriarch, Job—‘‘ No doubt ye are the 
people, and wisdom will perish with 
you.” He did not deny that upon the 
face of them there appeared to be a cer- 
tain amount of plausibility in the argu- 
ments for the Amendment. It sounded 
really like a demand for a new trial. 
But just let them consider what was the 
practice with regard to new trials. They 
were all familiar—[ ‘‘ Question ! ”” ]—this 
was the question. He thought he was 
arguing most closely to it. What was 
done in newtrials in civil cases—for, toall 
intents and purposes, new trials in crimi- 
nal cases were not known to English law? 
The case of a new trial, where the jury 
disagreed, was a totally different thing 
from that proposed by the Amendment. 
It was a so-called new trial in a case 
where there had really been no trial 
at all. In criminal cases—in a case of 
felony, for instance—they all knew that 
when once there had been an acquittal 
there could not be a fresh trial. There 
was an attempt made not long ago to 
obtain a new trial in a case from one of 
our Colonies where there had been a 
conviction. The case came on for hear- 
ing on appeal; but it was decided that 
there should be no new trial. For all 
practical goog in criminal cases new 
trials did not exist; but whenever 
a new trial had been proposed, it 
was where there had been a conviction. 
But what he understood hon. Members 
here to desire was that there should be 
new trials in cases where prisoners had 
been acquitted. The hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) had 
shown most unanswerably that the only 
result of accepting the Amendment 
would be to deprive juries of all re- 
sponsibility, and place the Judges who 
subsequently would have to try the cases 
in a most unfair position. The jury 
would be able to gain all the popularity 
to be obtained by an acquittal, and the 
the whole of the odium of a conviction 
would fall on the unfortunate Judges. 
Considering these facts, and the unfair 
position in which all parties would be 
placed, he hoped the Amendment, which 
was altogether alien to the spirit of our 
law, would not be pressed. He very 
much regretted that hon. Members 
opposite seemed inclined to insist on 
it. 
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Mr. LEAMY said, the noble Lord 
who had just sat down had said he 
could not understand how the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
and the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) could take pleasure in mixing 
up “British rule” with the Amend- 
ments proposed to be made in the Bill. 
He (Mr. Leamy) did not think his hon. 
Friends took pleasure in references to 
British rule ; but, considering that it was 
a British rule backed »y rifles and 
bayonets which was forcing this Bill down 
the throats of the people, it was not 
always easy to avoid referring to that 
rule when discussing the Amendments to 
the Bill. The noble Lord said, also, that 
the Irish Members talked as though the 
Irish people had a vested interest in 
crime. He (Mr. Leamy) rather thought 
it should appear that they believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the people of 
Ireland had, or ought to have, a vested 
interest in trial by jury. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby had said that if 
the Amendment were accepted, they 
would find that men who were innocent 
would be acquitted. There would not be 
very much to complain of in that. And 
the hon. Member went on to say that 
juries would say, if there was a doubt in 
the question, the prisoner should have 
the benefit of it. Here, again, the juries 
would not be going against the law. But 
then the hon. Member went on to as- 
sume that the juries would agree to 
disagree. Probably the hon. Member 
thought assumption was quite sufficient 
for the House of Commons. He (Mr. 
Leamy) was not sure the hon. Member 
was not right in that ; and that all it was 
necessary for the Government to do when 
they wanted to get a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland was to say that they ‘‘ believed 
it to be necessary.”” The Committee had, 
over and over again, heard hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Conservative side of 
the House and sitting behind the Minis- 
try say that they could not take it upon 
themselves to refuse a loyal support 
to the Government—the Government 
having stated, on their responsibility, 
that the policy they had adopted was 
necessary for the preservation of peace 
and order in Ireland. But the Govern- 
ment had said the same thing with re- 
gard to the Arrears Bill. Were English 

embers, Conservative as well as Libe- 
ral, inclined to accept that statement, 
and to give a “loyal support” to Her 
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Majesty’s Ministers in the carriage of 
that measure? He thought not. Hedid 
not think the Irish Members would suc- 
ceed in amending this Coercion Bill at 
all; nevertheless, he held it to be their 
imperative duty to make as good a 
stand as they could for the maintenance 
of trial by jury in Ireland. The mea- 
sure, it was said, was to be in operation 
for three years; but they knew, from 
past experience, that when the Judges 
and the Executive became accustomed to 
their extraordinary powers they would 
be very slow to give themup. One Coer- 
cion Act had followed another until they 
had had something like 50 in Ireland in 
80 years, some of these having become 
almost incorporated with the ordinary 
law. He knew the Irish Members 
were looked on as Obstructionists; but 
still they were obliged to fight the mea- 
sure which even Zhe Times had said con- 
tained ‘‘ startling provisions,’’ and which 
The Daily Telegraph said contained ‘‘ de- 
testable ’’ provisions. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not entitled to discuss the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Amendment 
he was endeavouring to support was one 
which would give the Lord Lieutenant 
power, in case of an acquittal, to ordera 
trial by Judges. That was as much as 
the Government should ask. If there 
had been any failure of justice owing to 
a want of independence of the jurors 
since the passing of Lord O’Hagan’s 
Act, it was because men like the magis- 
trates had not come into the jury-box. 
They considered it too great a bore, and 
would not mix with the class of farmers 
who were sent into the box. They it 
was who were calling out for the abo- 
lition of trial by jury. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, he believed no cri- 
minal would escape under the Bill, and 
that in cases where the Lord Lieutenant 
found there was a dishonest refusal to 
convict, and he appointed Judges to try 
the prisoners, the public opinion of the 
locality would assuredly recognize that 
he had acted wisely, and according to 
instructions contained in the Act. 

Mr. HEALY said, a statement had 
been made by the noble Lord opposite 
which deserved some attention. The 
hon. Member had said that it would 
appear that the Irish people had a vested 
interest in the continuance of crime. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Healy), however, 
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that it was the Government, and not the 
Irish people, who had a vested interest 
in crime in Ireland. The Government 
said that jurors were in such sympathy 
with assassins that they would not con- 
vict ; but the Irish Members contended 
the reverse was the case, and that the Go- 
vernment were in such strong sympathy 
with the witnesses and prosecution that 
the evidence was tainted. Irish juries 
would convict prisoners, if proper evi- 
dence was brought before them. The 
noble Lord would see, on reflection, that 
his argument applied more to the Go- 
vernment than to the Irish people. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 124; 
Noes 22: Majority 102.— (Div. List, 
No. 107.) 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. R. 
Power), he proposed to move the Amend- 
ment next upon the Paper. It would be 
in the recollection of the Committee that 
in the course of the discussions on the 
Coercion Bill of last year, he had moved 
an Amendment of a similar character, 
to the effect that the Lord Lieutenant 
should publish the sworn information 
upon which he directed the trial without 
jury of certain prisoners, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the then Chief 
Secretary, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Home Department, 
had brought forward arguments of suffi- 
cient cogency against that Amendment. 
It would also be in the recollection of 
those right hon. Gentlemen that he had 
raised the objection that, although the 
Lord Lieutenant was responsible to Par- 
liament, yet Parliament would have be- 
fore it no means of obtaining the infor- 
mation necessary to discuss the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Now, he thought 
that in the Bill of last year-there was 
a precedent for supplying the informa- 
tion asked for in this Amendment, be- 
cause one of the provisions of that Bill 
was publication of warrants with a list 
of names of prisoners, together with the 
grounds on which they were detained in 
prison. That being so, he would not detain 
theCommittee furtherthan by expressing 
a hope that the Amendment he was about 
to move would receive the favourable 
consideration of the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 
In e 1, line 26, after ‘‘ warrant,’’ insert 
“and public proclamation, specifying the names 
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of the prisoners and the offences for which they 
are to be tried.”—(Mr. 7. P. 0’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
Her Majesty’s Government were, of 
course, willing, with regard to the trial 
of persons under this Bill, that proper 
measures should be taken for bring- 
ing the matter into such a form as would 
enable it to be taken notice of in 
that House. They were, therefore, pre- 
pared substantially to accept the Amend- 
ment before the Committee—that was 
to say, they proposed that the warrant 
should be published in the official 
Gazette, instead of its being made known 
by public proclamation. To prevent con- 
fusion in drafting, he suggested that 
the hon. Member should withdraw his 
Amendment if he were satisfied with the 
assurance that it would be adopted in 
the form indicated. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MARUM said, he wished to point 
out that the clause did not provide that 
the warrant should state the time at 
which the Special Commission Court 
should sit. Although the specification 
of the time was not so material a point 
as that raised by the Amendment next 
standing in his name, he regarded it as 
of importance to the person accused, and 
should feel it his duty to move, after the 
word ‘‘sitting,’”’ to insert the words “ at 
the time specified and.” Perhaps he 
might be permitted to refer, in connec- 
tion with this subject, to the subsequent 
Amendment of his which sought to pro- 
vide for the trial of {prisoners in the 
county, or county of a city, as the case 
might be, in which the offence was com- 
mitted. The object of that was to insure 
that prisoners should not be brought 
from one end of the country to the other 
for the purpose of trial, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be bound not 
merely to mention the trial in the warrant, 
but to specify the place where the trial 
should be had. The objection which had 
been so often urged in the case of jurors, 
that they were liable to intimidation, 
could not by any means apply here, 
because there were to be no jurors, and, 
consequently, there could be no fear of 
intimidation. As to the intimidation 


of Judges, the idea was not to be en- 
tertained for a moment, for although 
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Judges might become unpopular in Ire- 
land, they were not subjects of intimida- 
tion;and there was a well-known instance 
of a certain Judge who became unpopu- 
lar in Ireland, but who, nevertheless, 
was accustomed to walk about without 
the smallest escort, never meeting with 
the least offensive behaviour on the part 
of the people. For these reasons he 
was quite unable to understand why 
the Government should not allow the 
Special Commission Court to sit at the 
place where the offence for which the 
prisoner was to be tried had been 
committed. The specification of the time 
of the sitting of the Special Commission 
Court was, of course, an important ele- 
ment, although, as he had before pointed 
out, it was not so material as having 
the trial at the place where the offence 
was committed. It had, however, more 
importance in connection with another 
Amendment with reference to time and 
place standing in his name at the foot of 
the page, and which he gathered from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his reply to the hon. Member for 
Galway, was likely substantially to be 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
If it were possible, he should wish to 
move the two former Amendments to- 
gether; but as that would, perhaps, be 
inconvenient, he would for the present 
only propose the insertion of the words 
relating to the time at which the Special 
Commission Court should sit. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, after “‘ sitting,” insert ‘‘at the time 
specified and.” —(Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
although it would be the more regular 
course for him to deal only with the 
Amendment before the Committee, he 
might be allowed to say that in substance 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member which stood at the foot of 
the page with reference to the notice to 
be given as to trial. Now, as regarded 
the present Amendment, the only object 
there could be in fixing the time, was to 
give persons interested proper notice 
before the trial came on, and that object 
they hoped to meet when they came to 
deal with the hon. Member’s Amendment 
lower down. Buthe reminded the Com- 
mittee that the practice both in England 
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and Ireland with reference to Special 
Commission Courts was to issue a Com- 
mission ; the Judges then fixed the exact 
time at which the Court should sit, due 
care being taken that all parties should 
have proper notice. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment undertook that this should 
be done in the present case, and, that 
being so, he trusted the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny would not insist upon the 
actual words of the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

Mr. MARUM said, he should be dis- 
posed to withdraw this Amendment if he 
could have an assurance also with regard 
to the place at which the trial would be 
had. He must press the question of venue 
very strongly upon the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MARUM said, his next Amend- 
ment had reference to the place at which 
the trial was to be had. Under the 
clause as it stood there would be very 
great inconvenience and hardship caused 
to witnesses who had to travel long dis- 
tances to the place of trial. It was only 
right that the expenses of these persons 
should be considered, and that principle 
was, to a certain extent, admitted in the 
5th sub-section of the clause. But the 
expense of travelling 150 or 200 miles 
was too great to be paid for, in the first 
instance, by persons of the class likely to 
be affected by the provision for holding 
the trial at a different place from that 
at which the offence was committed. It 
would be a very bad thing indeed that a 
man’s wife or a woman’s husband should 
not be able to be present at the trial for 
want of means to travel to the place 
where the Special Commission Oourt 
was sitting. Again, when a man was 
on trial a great distance from his place 
of abode, without friends and without 
means, it was impossible that he should 
have the confidence which was necessary 
at such a time; and he felt sure that no 
man sitting in that House would wish to 
see any accused person so dispossessed. 
Therefore, he said, the trial should be 
had in the place where the offence was 
committed, according to the old prin- 
ciple of law. As he had already pointed 
out, no inconvenience could arise on the 
ground of intimidation, as alleged in the 
case of jurors. That argument could not 
be made to apply to the Judges, and, 
therefore, he could see no reason why 
the Government should refuse to have 
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the trial in the place where the offence 
was committed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 29, after “ warrant,’’ insert 
“and which shall be situate in the county, or 
county of a city, as the case may be, in which 
the offence was committed.” —(Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed with the hon. Member oppo- 
site that, as a general rule, the argu- 
ment was in favour of trying prisoners 
where their offences were committed. 
But that was not so in the present case ; 
and although it was true that the inti- 
midation which had taken place in the 
case of juries was not likely to operate 
in the case of the Judges, yet cases 
might arise in which a fair trial at the 
place where the offence was committed 
would not be possible on account of the 
intimidation of witnesses. He was sen- 
sible of the hardship in the case of wit- 
nesses of the kind pointed out by the 
hon. Member; and the Government 
were perfectly willing to meet that mat- 
ter in a liberal spirit, and in a way 
that would do justice to prisoners in 
cases were the trial took place at a 
distance from their homes. There would 
be provisions to meet the inconveniences 
pointed out by the hon. Member; but 
the Government could not accept as an 
absolute rule that the trial should be 
had in the place where the offence was 
committed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he regretted 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had not seen 
his way to accept the very reasonable 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. The 
change of venue inflicted enormous 
hardship both on prisoners and wit- 
nesses. He had himself seen a great 
deal of this at the Assizes last winter. 
Crowds of witnesses were brought to 
the various towns in which the Assizes 
were held ; they were kept from their 
homes for weeks, and a very scanty 
allowance was made for their expenses, 
in some cases no allowance at all. It 
was, under any circumstances, a great 
hardship to take persons away from 
their own districts, and ought to be 
avoided, if possible. As to the proposed 
arrangement providing against the inti- 
midation of witnesses, the argument was 
absurd, because, if they were to be inti- 
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midated, they could be intimidated just 
as well when they reached home again 
from the place where their evidence was 
given, as they could be when they gave 
their evidence on the spot. This was a 
very important Amendment, and Irish 
Members would have to insist upon it 
very strongly; and as that could not be 
done satisfactorily at that hour of the 
night, he begged to move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he should feel it 
his duty to support the Amendment. 
He reminded the Committee of a case 
in which the lives of two innocent men 
were saved by the appearance of wit- 
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nesses from the neighbourhood, who 
under the operation of this Bill could 
not have given their evidence in time. 
The case was one which showed the 
absolute necessity of — the trial 
at a place easily approached from that 
where the offence was committed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND ASSURANCE 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fawcerr, Bill to extend 
the Acts relating to the purchase of small Go- 
vernment Annuities, and to assuring payments 
of money on death, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. Courtney. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 190. ] 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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